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DEFENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The Arg\{meni. 

How Peter became a Phrenologist,— His assiduity and earnestness in cultivating 
this sublime science, — His^great success, and the happy means of it — How Phrenolo- 
gy powerfully grapples witli Philosophy — How it aids History and Biography. — 
Peter, through the discoveries of Phrenology, perceives among his friends^ new 
Shakespearcs, and Newtons, Bacons, Swifts, and Goethes, and Schillers, and hopes 
liighly of hiiiibelf.— A musician startles Peter and his system. — This science most 
useful in forming right matrimonial alliances. — Peter, pusuing his system, again 
startled by the view of Materijdism. — How Peter profits by surveying, stealthily, the 
heads of public speakers, and prognosticates happily of the Bar. — How Phrenology 
might improve Poetry, and highly benefit the Drama,— And how, by this, Peter’s own 
genius and ambition are kindled up. — Peter, for the advancement of his science, 
visit.s prisons and is edified ; but he also suffers loss. — Peter, with his friends, foresee 
a mighty battle with the unenlightened, but they are prejiared for it, and Peter sings a 
Paean. — The great benefit of this science in choosing jurymen. — Peter again startled 
and alarmed by the application of the science to his own family, but closes by de- 
claring hib firmness, and his lasting^allcgiance to the mighty science. 

MR EDITOR, 

I BELIEVE, Sir, I may be regarded as a striking exemplification of the an- 
cient truth, that our strongest bi asses and fondest predilections frequently 
owe their first impulse and growth to some seemingly-remote and uncon- 
nected circumstances of accident. To some influences of this kind 1 owe it 
that I first hurst the shell, so to speak, and grew up the strongly- fledged 
Phrenologist which I now am. Being considerably past the meridian of 
life, I had for several years been gradually dropping— what Phrenologists 
regard as the greatest check of science — my hair. Some of the bolder fea- 
tures of developement had been gradually stealing from beneath their covef- 
ing, like the first specks of growing islands, from which the waters are im- 
perceptibly receding. At length, however, the shock of nearly the total desti- 
tution of my locks overtook me. I had fgone to bed with my bead in its 
usual state, but, in the morning, when I took off my night-cap, and put up 
my hand to spread and adjust my locks as usual, 1 felt nothing but a terri- 
fic and appalling smoothness on every side. The dignified eminence, if I 
may so say, had lost nearly every shred or patch of verdure. My hair had 
capriciously taken its leave ; and while I stood upon the floor in my shirt, 
with my night-cap in my palsied hand, I felt, amidst my dejection and be- 
wilderment, that, like the Jewish champion of old— if I durst allude to 
what is sacred and venerable — my strength seemed to have departed with 
my locks. I remained, long after this lamented occurrence, in deep melan- 
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choly and impervious concealment. I felt 1 should not speedily rise above 
a visitation, ^^hich li«d so strangely and calamitously transformed me. I 
could not endure the thoughts of fleeing for shelter to a wig. 1 used to sit 
whole days, sorrowful, by the fire, sunk in silence and inaction, unless when 
some slight circumstance kindled the train of an inexhaustible magazine of 
bilg and irritation. My Angers were ever wandering unconscidusly, as it 
were, along the smooth and despoiled surface ; and, amidst iny nuirierous 
other fegrets, I equally lamented the not being immediately recognised by 
own motljcr, whose blindness makes her, like the Patriarch of old, dis- 
criminate by the touch ; and also, that, in my musical ]>assion, I should be 
obliged for ever to relinquish ray favourite duct of .lackson, ‘‘ Time has not 
thinned my flowing hair,*' in performing a part in which I used to take such 
true delight. In this state of melancholy destitution and discomfort, the 
magic word Phrenology first sounded in my ears. I became an enthusiastic 
disciple of this divine science. 1 speedily soared, in the exhilarating and 
fervid spirit of such pursuits, above the feeling of my unmanly dejection. 
The vigorous scientific pinions of Combe and Spurzheim, like the roe- 
bird of Sinbad, raised me triumphant above the dark and desolate region of 
my enervating disquietude- What 1 had regarded as a signal calamity I 
now viewed as a singular interposition of Phrenological fortune. I possessed 
a field for the cultivation of this admirable science, I might say, peculiarly 
my own. The ronghnesscs of no thick or tangled herbage, if I may so 
speak, interposed to cloud or deceive the nicety and directness of my scien- 
tific touch. After pursuing, during the day, my Phrenological studies, in 
their deeper and sublimer mysteries, I could still enjoy, amidst my entlui- 
siasm, the delight of refreshing my science, even as 1 drew on my night- 
cap, and stepped into bed, — like your musician, who, in laying aside his 
more difficult and arduous professional exercises, delights, often, before put- 
ting by his instrument, to yield to some graceful and unfettered dashes of 
sportive or scientific prelude. I now felt myself swimming amidst all the 
delicious and fervid mental intoxication which i)cculiarly attends the en- 
thusiastic Phrenological proselyte. The great Curran believed, that, to com- 
mence with a certainty of success the career of the Irish Bar, it was indis- 
pensable that the young votary of the law should be without a sliilliiig in 
nis pocket ; and, in regard to myself, 1 may ingeniously own, that in hav- 
ing now scarcely three hairs on my head, I proudly regard myself, in this 
state of capillary destitution, as peculiarly favoured with the most enviable 
and felicitous appliances, for the nurture and cultivation of Phrenological 
science. 

Perhaps, Sir, I need scarely observe, that nearly the whole of my time 
is dedicated to the pursuit of this great and admirable science. I allow 
it, to say the truth without restraint, to occupy and engross my whole soul. 

I am not de.sirous of diversifying my studies, lest, while I ndght seem to 
divide, I should perhaps enfeeble the strength of my mental energies; I 
would wish to concentrate the hottest rays of my genius upon the yet cold, 
and somewhat-unexplored surface of so inviting a science. 1 like not the 
method of those excursive, intellectual pioneers, whose every hour is occu- 
pied with some differing novelty of pursuit, and with whom science seems, 
vainly and ceaselessly, to chase science, and the mind, like a field whose fair 
and soft herbage a too-constant succession of footsteps has beat down, 
remains arid and sterile, and without the delicious medicinal unction of 
ftome darling and prevailing predilection. It is for this reason that 1 che- 
rish this master-passion of my soul, like Jacob of old the cliild of his later 
years ; and that I should as little seek to diminish its divine fervour and 
strength, as 1 should to scatter idly and fruitlessly abroad, in a thousand 
feeble rills, the full and majestic stream which flowed past my dwelling. 
To be candid, Sir, I fear my scientific enthusiasm is at times troublesome 
and impertinent to others ; I am somewhat, in the spirit of my prevailing 
passion, like the enthusiastic breeches-maker in Chrysal," who was ever 
stretching forth, as it were, unconsciously, his hand, to catch the measure 
of those who sat near him. My hand often, amid the cntrancement of my 
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scientific nmsings, wanders from my own head to those of my next neigh- 
hour’s ; and the consequence might often be sufficiently calamitous and dis- 
tressing, were not those who feel the unexpected touch of my Phrenological 
liaiid good-humoured enough to forgive these evidences of my hallucina- 
tion. 

J have now, I think, acquired considerable skill in this Uruly-inviting 
science. 1 can at once put my practised hand upon the complicated indi- 
cation of every peculiarity of mind ; I know as exactly the extent the 
mental riches as J do the number of pigeons within my dovecot. Like 
the fingers of a musician running the chromatic or diatonic scale, 1 can 
glide through the minutest semitones of the intellectual faculties, and, in 
my own way, finely modulate, if 1 may so say, between the the organ of idea- 
lity and that of secretiveness, or soften the harsh discords of combative- 
ncss and destructiveness, by the resolution of the sweeter and gentler at- 
tributes of tune, or amativeness. Catalani cannot run the gamut more fleetly 
than what we more advanced Phrenologists can, amidst all the hostility and 
contrariety of nobs and bumps, quickly decypher, and drag into Phrenolo-* 
gical light, every shifting and varied attribute of human character. 1 once 
entertained a true veneration for the most distinguished cultivators of the 
philosophy of mind. 1 used to consider those i^uiries, which- sought to 
elucidate or detect the movements and impulses of the ever-active and sub- 
tle spirit within us, which seems to recede from, and, as it were, elude the 
investigation of itself, and the deep and inexhaustible) well-spring of whose 
activity seems, if I may so speak, to flow beneath so dark and impervious a 
shade, as the most noble and sublime of any. My Phrenology, however, 
has wholly dissipated the illusion of such mistaken views ; the Phrenolo- 
gist now seems to me to stand upon a much prouder and more dignified 
eminence than the metaphysician. Seated in my arm-chair, 1 can run the 
changes through the whole arcana of mind ; I grasp at once at the decided 
marks of the human character, and holding up my results, laugh at shadowy 
and vain speculation ; 1 can feel the indicative pulses of the mental facul- 
ties moving and throbbing,, as it were, beneath my Phrenological finger ; 

1 can heave out my philosophic plummet, if 1 may so say, from the pro- 
montory of destructiveness or amativeness, and determine their aggregate 
depth, and the force or intensity of their current. 1 cannot, indeed, at 
times, amidst the delicious chuckle and effervescence of my Phrenological 
pride, refrain from exclaiming, What a pity that Locke, and Reid, and 
Leibnitz, in their sterile and shadowy science, should have drivelled so per- 
teiiacioiisly, so idly, and so acutely V* The philosophy of mind seems to me, 

1 must honestly say, to be indubitably on the wane, and to be gradually 
sinking before the resistless growth and ascendancy of a nobler and more 
decisive science. 1 do not, indeed, despair of seeing, at no distant day, the 
fate of Polyphemus of old, if I may be allowed the allusion, realized upon 
it, and of beholding the resolute and invincible arm of Phrenology prog 
out the eyes of this grim and aged monster, who has so long, beneath SQ 
many varieties of disguise, ensnared, bewildered, and terrified the prying 
and inquisitive world. 

I begin now, Sir, to see somewhat of a sublime philosophy in the custom 
of those savages, whd carefully preserve the skulls of their dead. 1 have 
a strong suspicion that they must be skilful Phrenologists, and that, being 
singularly fond of biography, they take this way of accurately perpetua- > 
ting the qualities for which their relatives, and most distinguished heroes, 
have been remarkable. I have no doubt they thus escape much of that 
questionable dubiety and indecision which unfortunately pervade our bio- 
graphy, and that their stated eulogies of the dead, with ihese awful inter- 
preters before them, are as remarkable for their truth, as the rapid precision 
with which they are given. 

Were, Sir, an untutored Indian to behold me engaged in this divine and 
exhilarating study, with some dozen or two of skulls before me, ovey which 
I occasionally darted my practised fingers, like a dexterous player on the 
musical-glasses, he would, I have no doubt, sink down before me in awe 
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and admiration ; — he would believe these singular manuals of my science 
were the trophies of my success in war, — that I was kindling and indaming 
my courage by the sight of these awful monuments of my prowess, — like the 
hungry lion in his cave, whetting his fury by viewing the bones of his vic- 
tims around him ; and he would believe, that, while in my peaceful philo- 
sophic occupation, I was diligently, with my measure, taking the dimei|sions 
of the faculties or dispositions with the same accuracy that you weigh a 
pack o^r wool, — that I was tracing the course of my scalping knife, or che- 
rishing my warlike ardour, while I looked insatiate upon the spot where I 
dealt the deadly wound. I must confess, indeed, that your Threnologist, 
hard at study, unless to the deeply initiated, presents no very inviting or 
prepossessing picture. The tools with which he works are, indeed, of a 
singular kind. However, if he be a man of sensibility ami philosophic re- 
flection, even amidst his failures he may profit, and, with death at his el- 
bow, slide into many a fine and solemn strain of sootliing and instructive 
moralizing. 1 possess somewhat of a poetic vein, and I feel it often during 
the gush of its most impressive excitement, amidst the grim, appropriate 
furniture of my Phrenological shop. 

I observe, of late, am^g our Phrenologists, tliat many of them afilicted 
with the deformity of bareness have now betaken tliem selves to wigs : this, 
it is maliciously said, not for the purpose of concealing this want of luxuriant 
and clustering foliage, hut because, since the bright and irresistible beams 
of Phrenological conversion have flashed upon them, they have been so un- 
fortunate as to discover, upon themselves, the marked and proud develope- 
ment of organs of a most suspicious kind. Others, again, it is said, have, 
with exultation, tossed aside their wigs, and appear in all the simple, un- 
adorned grandeur of frontal nakedness, that tht'y may display some rare and 
enviable distinction of organs, — the region of ideality or imagination, of num- 
ber or of wit, which it may he fairly doubted whether the heads of Shake- 
speare, of Newton, of Swift, or of Steele, ever exhibited in such massive dis- 
tinctness of developeinent. Oiie of my Phrenological friends has frequently 
hinted to tne his belief that he inherits the soul of Lord Hacon ; as, follow- 
ing the somewhat vague and treacherous guidance of the portraits of that 
great philosopher, he finds that the configuration of his head, in all that 
seems essential, hears a most striking resemblance to that of the English 
sage. There is, indeed, a slight difference, he allows, over the left ear, 
which somewhat assimilates him toTycho-Brache, or Copernicus ; by .which 
means he concentrates in himself what is most sublime in astronomy with 
what is most wise and infallible in philosophical investigation. Another 
scientific friend believes, he assures me, on the best authority, that the sin- 
gular developement of his head is the true type of that of Goethe, the great- 
est poetic genius of Germany. And a third, an enthusiast in the singularly 
ohequered literature of that intellectual country, recognises, in the nobs and 
protuberances of his skull, a felicitous and magic union of the most-approved 
Phrenological traits of Schiller and Herder, admirably dashed with some 
touches of Glcim and Jiinger, to season, with a becoming graceful satyric 
vivacity, the too ardent poetic temperament of the one, and the too continu- 
ously solemn and dignified philosophic musings of the other. 1 could in- 
stance many others of my scientific friends who cherish opinions equally 
flattering and consolatory ; hut 1 deem it superfluous. I may merely, there- 
fore, hint, by way of philosophic reproof to those who vent the fume and 
irritation of their own disappointment in querulously lamenting the limited 
and emasculated state of the general talent, that, judging from I’hrcnological 
prognostics, there seems to me no hazard that the literature or science of the 
age shall speedily sink into imbecility. The Phrenologists, however, it is 
probable, will hereafter assume the lead in all those great intellectual pur- 
suits which equally embellish and enoble the era in which they flourish. 
The distinguished science of which they are the disciples has already lifted, 
if I may so say, the dark and impervious veil from every tortuous maze of 
intellectual character. It disclosed to them, in their own persons, a rich 
and varied assemblage of every grace or noble energy of mental endowment. 
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They have only to give movement and direction to what has Iain- so long 
dead and torpid, — to jstetch forth their graceful Phrenological hand, and 
strew whatever arid and uninviting scientific path they enter with the rich 
and fragrant flowers of an unwonted fascination and attraction. 

I cannot, Sir, here conceal from you, that, amidst my Phrenological stu- 
dies, I occasionally encounter some slight shocks of discrepancy, and seeming 
contradiction. These, however, I inay.say, rather whet than cool m'y ar- 
dour. VV^hat I cannot turn gracefully aside, in my scientific strength, 1 seek, 
witli the bold ardour of a noble steed, to overleap ; and, in your true Phre- 
nological spirit, when I have passed such barriers, 1 endeavour to let the re- 
collection of their opposition drop secretly from my mind. Thus, the pecu- 
liar configuration of my head tells me 1 have an exceeding mathematical 
genius ; the region of pure intellect, also, is admirably developed ; and the 
protuberance of language, in its richness, swells nearly into deformity. Can- 
dour, however, obliges me to say, that mathematics nave always been my 
peculiar aversion ; 1 have stumbled, in darkness and bewilderment, at the 
very threshold of pure mental speculation ; and in place of rivaling the 
fame of Adclung, or Sir William Jones, in the vigour and rapidity with 
which 1 grapple and overcome languages, 1 must honestly say, that nearly 
ten years wrestling with the Frenc*h language has been scarcely sufficient 
to enable me to read the Tales of Mercicr, or the Fables of Motte. 1 
intend, however, speedily again to overhaul my intellectual charaetjer. 1 
must examine, so to speak, how the declivities and swellings of the mental 
surface run ; and it is not impossible that I may discover, and easily turn 
aside, some injurious obstruction, which has, during the whole of my life, 
caused the stream of intellectual character to flow away in difficult and re- 
luctant channels. I shall still, therefore, in future, continue to draw (Phre- 
nologice) the inferences of my deepest predilections rather from the confi- 
guration of my head than the feelings of my heart. I am not without con- 
fident hopes of speedily flashing forth in the dazzling brightness of my real 
and long-hid character, — of breaking the intellectual mystery in which I 
have hitherto lived, — of existing, as it were, again, in a beauty of mental 
form, heretofore unknown to myself ; and, in my later years, beneath the 
bland and quickening influence of the Phrenological spring, if 1 may so 
speak, of casting aside the slough, or uncomely hair, of my intellectual hide, 
and, like the wild-horse, cheered by the quickening warmth of a new sun, 
of sliowing many sportive tricks of elasticity and vigour. I shall then, 
contrasting my former mental character with the more singular and oppos- 
ing biasses and capacities which Phrenology shall have dragged into light, 
seem, as it were, to bear about with me a kind of double Janus visage, in 
which, however, the youthful bloom and beauty of my Phrenological face, 
so to say, shall at once throw into the shade the emaciated and fast- waning 
features of my former intellectual self. In this state of mental transforma- 
tion, 1 shall look back upon my former self with those callous feelings of 
indifference with which ! call up the memory of a friend from whom 1 
have willingly separated. It may be, that I shall then recognise only a few 
feeble features of resemblance between the peculiarities of my former mental 
character, and the more noble and fundamental intellectual change which 
I anticipate for myself. Perhaps, indeed, as in the remote descendants of 
an ancient house, some scattered fe|itures may often be traced, which as- 
similate them to the parent stock, as something in the arch of the eye- 
brows, the play of the mouth, the expression of the eyes, or even the sound 
of the voice ; so it may, perhaps, be with myself, amidst the greatness of my 
intellectual change. 1 shall, however, in the dignified and sublime spirit of 
Phrenology which swells my bosom, look upon such insulated traces of my 
former self merely, so to speak, as scientific landmarks, which shall enable 
me more decisively to pronounce upon the extent of the revolution which 
has taken place, and to estimate more accurately the crowd and peculiarity 
of those mental obstacles which the rush of the Phrenological tide has so 
triumphantly and resistlessly swept away. 

J have said, that, in my scientific pursuits, some touch of discrepancy oc- 
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fasionully ruffles the placid smoothness of my Phrenological credulity. I 
was at a concert some nights ago, where an admirable and exquisite per- 
former enchanted and enraptured me, by the mingled power, and graceful, 
expressive delicacy of his execution. I anticipated a strong confirmation of 
the truth of my darling science, when he kindly gratified the impatience of 
in yto somewhat unmannerly enthusiasm, by allowing me to lay my scientific 
and practised band on his head.* My consternation and bewilderment, 
howxver, were extreme, when 1 felt, so to speak, no beating of the musical 
pulse, — no organ of tune, — “ total eclipse,^’ — ^Combe and Spurzheiin roll- 
ing disastrously on the descendant, at the very moment when 1 expected 
some irrefragable touch of Phrenological science to greet my impatient finger. 
This, 1 must say, seemed to me, amidst the too orerwhelming surprise of 
the moment, nearly as extraordinary as if a n)an could see by the soles of 
his feet, or think and live without his head. However, substquent reflec- 
tion, and the consoling and sympathetic counsellings of my l*hrenological 
-friends, have somewhat blunted the edge of my disappointment. And 
without infringing the sacredness of scientific truth, or the Confession of 
Faith of the Phrenological College, 1 escape from the dilemma which seemed 
ready to ensnare and entangle me, by merely believing, that a man may 
often do well what he is even led to by* no peculiar strength or bias ; that 
the effects of sedulous practice and habit sometimes (to the terror of weak 
Phrenologists) treacherously assume, as it were, the form and aspect of the 
deeper and truer propensities of the soul. It does indeed, 1 must allow, 
seem, at first sight, somewhat humiliating and rebutting to estimate the in- 
tellectual riches of Shakespeare or Milton, or take the dimensions of the 
gigantic genius of Handel, as your tailor takes your measure for a doublet, or 
a pair of breeches. 1 would only, however, here observe, that the greatest 
and most sublime truths in science are often admirably worked out by the 
simplest means. The seeming feebleness and inadequacy, therefore, of our 
Phrenological tools — looking to the splendour and magnitude of their results 
— ought rather, then, to beget the deepest sentiments of admiration and con- 
viction than any profane and irreverent movements of ridicule or incredulity. 

I may here communicate to you, somewhat in confidence, that several of 
my associates — zealous and enthusiastic proselytes of tliis fascinating 
science — are at present on llie momentous eve of forming matrimonial con- 
iKciioiis, guided solely by the noble lights and prognostics of Phrenology. 
The fervour and purity of their scientific faith may well, in such an 
event, beget our admiration, although, perhaps, it may be unable to charm 
others into imitation. My scientific friends, in this decisive and eventful 
step of their lives, shall wisely not have yielded to the delusive and vain 
ardours of that soft passion, which, as our poets gratuitously say, “ enchants 
the world.'* They shall have made their matrimonial happiness flow, as a 
just And emphatic corollary, from the pure and abundant source of their 
Phrenological science ; they shall have been guided alone by the bearings 
of the Phrenological map of the human passions anff affections. And should 
any of my friends, by some dread fatality, be deceived in the fair object of 
their Phrenological choice, and find that they have not indeed taken gentle- 
ness and affection to their arms, I know well, that, in the noble enthusiasm 
of science, they will keep the unhappy secret locked within their own bo- 
soms, and, amidst all the pitiless peltings of the domestic storm, they will, 
with the Roman spirit of Curtius of old, rejoice in so trying and decisive a 
self-devotion, which shall so eminently accelerate the advance of this sub- 
lime science. 

It has been hinted to me, by a zealous and well-intentioned, but unscien- 
tific friend of mine, that my religious belief stands no slight hazard, from 
the inevitable tendency of my Phrenological doctrines. He idly supposes 
that the views of our system lead inevitably to materialism ; that if we in- 
separably associate certain predominant tempers and dispositions of mind 
with certain marked and distinctive peculiarities in the configuration of the 
head, we seem to make mind receive the whole of its individual bias, 
and direction, and control, from the influence and contact of matter. That 
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wc here, lie says, elevate what is, in truth, subservient, into the controllinpi 
and directing power; that we rashly make our Phrenological, signs not 
merely those which indicate mental qualities, but which rather, in some 
sort, produce, or at least modify them ; and that, amidst the affected strictness 
of o'ur science, we forget the pure spiritual nature of the divine prihciple 
within us, which we seek so idly and irreverently to entangle within tjie 
feeble meshes of our Phrenology. To these charges of iny serious meta- 
physical friend I feel myself generally averse formally to reply. Iliave, 
to say the truth, in what regards the moral or religious tendencies of my 
Phrenology, entrusted for some time my conscience to several of my scien- 
tific intimates, of the most admirable and piercing acumen, and endeavour 
to shake myself free from anxiety or disquietude. My wife, indeed, fre- 
quently hints that my religion sits about me more loosely than heretofore, 
and fears, that, as I have lately swung from the moorings of my ancient po- 
litical creed, or rather lost all confidence in its most public and zealous ad- 
vocates, through the unerring lights of Jl^hrenology, that I may, perhaps, 
from similar principles, also forswear my religion. To say the truth, in- 
deed, this system has somewhat darkened, I fear, the purity of my former 
belief in the free agency and accountability of man ; and amidst all the in- 
toxicating fervours of my scientific enthusiasm, I cannot at times escape 
what might almost seem the legitimate inference from our system, — that if 
the soul is thus swayed and directed by the physical formation of the head, 
— if* every variety of disposition and intellectual bias is inseparably con- 
nected and associated with a certain marked and distinctive craniological * 
developement, that then our actions would seem the result of a dread and 
irresistible necessity. What I had formerly imagined was spiritual and in- 
destructible, my Phrenology, I fear, irreverently tells me is ever controlled 
and clogged by the adamantine chains, so to speak, of that matter by which 
it is bound down and encircled ; and, in place of the free and un^curtailed 
majesty of its flight, it receives its laws, its tendency, and its direction, from 
the peculiar form and configuration of those cells of the head and the brain 
which it inhabits. But 1 do not here desire to enter into the deeper and 
more recondite bearings of the science, lest, in my yet imperfect scientific 
strength, 1 should realize the fate of the ancient Milo, and, caught between 
some griping and relentless cleft of the Phrenological tree, fall an easy sa- 
crifice to the feeblest infidel arm. It maybe, that, what at times now seems 
so dark and hideous a spectre, if I may so say, may yet be found to be but 
the insubstantial shadow of my too rash and easily excited fears. 

My well-meaning friend hints, that it may perhaps be difficult for me 
to return, should I follow much farther the dictates of my scientific ar- 
dour ; and irreverently mentions, that a most acute and pertinacious Phre- 
nologist, whose energy had carried him forward to an enviable distance on 
the perilous road, when, in the feeling of some unwonted misgivings of con- 
trition, he began to think of gathering up his religion, found he had im- 
perceptibly dropt it by the way. I have, however, prudently resolved to 
take myself to task at the different stages of my Phrenological advance, and 
should 1 feel the haze of scepticism or infidelity gradually rising into the 
horizon, so to speak, of my religious belief, I shall then resolutely pause^ 
amidst that intoxicating fervour of speculation which none but your deep, 
Eleusinian, initiated Phrenologists know, and begin to distrust the predic- 
tions and delusive splendours of this sublime science which has so long fas- 
cinated and^beguilcd me. 

My enthusiastic ardour in the prosecution of Phrenological science led 
me, some time ago, to adopt a very peculiar and decisive step, with a view to 
my still farther improvement, and immediate gratification. I had become 
somewhat tired of pursuing my scientific speculations upon the skulls of the 
dead, which, as I in general knew nothing of the traditionary character of those 
of whom I possessed these sad memorials, I often found resolve insensibl)r 
into a mere deceitful play of pleasing andingenious fancy. I was therefore un- 
able to compare and check the results of my Phrenological speculations by the 
true and avowed biasses and attributes of character of those departed spirits. 
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upon whom, like the ancient Eg^yptians, I passed sentence after death. Tliis 
uncertain and inconclusive mode of. study, which had at times irritated 
and indamed ray too-ardent and susceptible temperament, and been pro- 
ductive of no little domestic discord, led me to look impatiently around me 
forsofhe wide and inviting field, where 1 might still pursue, amidst all the 
certainties and salutary checks of living character, my darling Phrenological 
pursuits. It at once occurred to me, that the Gentlemen of the Bar presented 
to m^ scientific ardour thaj inviting range for Phrenological appreciation 
which I had long so eagerly sought in vain. I easily prevailed upon the 
servants of their robing, or tyring-roora, to allow me to officiate along with 
them, veiled beneath the impenetrable disguise of the perruquier, and to as- 
sist in putting on and adjusting the wigs of the Advocates before they 
spring forth into the arena of the Parliament House, to display their curls 
and their law. It so happens, I know not from what cause, (fortunate, in 
respect to my Phrenological self,) that the greater number of the Advocates 
who wear bar-wigs are either whdly or partially affected with baldness. I 
shall not stop to inquire whether this arise from the violent heats of anima- 
ted and dignified contention, or whether the continued friction and movc- 
roent of the wig, like the “ Gutta cavat lapidem,** may not be traced as the 
cause of this inviting peculiarity. I may merely observe, that I did my ut- 
most to profit by the spectacle of so chequered and varied an assemblage of 
Leads, which my ingenuity had placed so immediately under my observation- 
Those who stoc^ then unsuspicious before me knew not what a scientific 
and finely-appreciating adept was at that moment looking insatiate, through 
the Phrenological windows, upon every maze and intricacy of the inward 
man. They knew not, that, while I seemed to wield my brush, or adjust a 
curl, I was even then at the bottom of the well of truth, illumined by the 
irrefragable beams of Phrenological light. I regretted, how’cver, that I 
was, in general, only allowed a passing glance, — that the panorama of intel- 
lect was fatally transitory, — that I was permitted no time to pause over the 
rich and fascinating banquet presented by such striking and singular varie- 
ties of Phrenological developeinent. I was, indeed, repeatedly sharply re- 
proved for being dilatory in my assumed office. However, the sight of such 
a varied and rapid succession of skulls was, to my scientific miiiil, so ad- 
mirably instructive, and so soothingly gratifying, that I felt it at times as im- 
possible that I should have immediately clapped on their wigs without tak- 
ing first a greedy and insatiate glance of the riches before me, as it would 
• be for me not to inhale the fragrance of the summer flowers as I pass along, 
or for a traveller, parched and fainting with thirst, not to drink from 
the stream which flows cool and sparkling at his feet. When, in this truly 
enviable situation for a Phrenologist, I saw on the head of some grim, arid, 
unimaginative, matter-of-fact old lawyer, some striking indication, which 
I knew to correspond exactly with the peculiarities of his real character, I 
could not refrain a suppressed chuckle of triumph, and was often on the 
point of breaking forth amid the buoyancy and intensity of my Phrenological 
rapture, into some empassioned exclamation of astonishment and admiration, 
which would assuredly have at once revealed the enthusiastic Phrenologist 
beneath the unexpected disguise of the barber. I need not, I believe, assure 
you, who must know the high character of the Bar so well, that I discovered 
in most of those who passed under my piercing and infallible scrutiny the 
indubitable indications of distinguished talent, of amiable biasses, and of pure 
and honourable purposes. And among its younger members, \jho have the 
felicity (in the eye of the Phrenologist) to be struck with partial baldness, 
I owe it, as some return for the scientific treat I enjoyed, to say, that the in- 
cations of distinguished mental endowment seemed to me striking and unam- 
bi^ous. I augur^ in the spirit of assured conviction, that there appears to 
me no hazard that the Bar shall speedily fall beneath its present high repu- 
^ tation. The bright, but too fleeting, glimpses of Phrenological light, which 
beamed upon me, lead me to believe that the stream of legal talent shall 
additional power and volume as it flows. Meanwhile, the younger 
nxembera of the Bar, in the assured confidence of future success, can only 
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soothe theniselves with the indulgence of those wishei^, not unbecoming or 
irreverent in aspirants, that the old overshadowing timber may, in the ripe*- 
ness of a proper season, be hewn down, and allow the crowd of young and 
vigorous plants toTaise their depressed heads, to spread forth their branches, 
and expand themselves into the majestic dignity of trees of the forest. 

The effect of my Phrenological knowledge upon my mind has beeii, in 
some respects, sufficiently strange and unlooked-for. It has deprivetj^ in my 
sight, our poets of many of their greatest charms. Those descriptions, in 
^'hich they fancifully trace an analogy between the outward features of 
their personages and their mental qualities, — those enthusiastic bursts of 
feeling and passion in which lovers trace, with so delighted an assurance, 
the indications of every fair, or graceful, or noble attribute of female cha- 
racter, in the fascinating and irresistible beauty of their mistresses, and 
which, in my former deplorable ignorance, touched me with so fond and 
lively a rapture, — these 1 now zealously endeavour to estimate, by the light 
of more novel and enlarged views. 1 find it, however, I must ingenuously 
own, no easy task to wean myself from these old and fond poetic predilec- 
tions. The feelings of my heart, when I meet with these passages of fasci- 
nating and seductive beauty, which our Phrenological science opposes, 
generally rebel against the more sober and decisive dictates of my now 
enlightened judgment ; and when I feel myself hurried along by the power- 
ful and delicious influence of such expressions, I now, in my enlarged phi- 
losophy, at once chill and arrest their force, by stretching forth, so to speak, 
my cold and irresistible Phrenological hand, which at once, with a sad anil 
disastrous, yet wisely corrective power, throws a deadening and sullen gloom 
across the animated brightness of the poetic horizon. In my enthusiastic 
passion for this new science, I should now, in much that is esteemed most 
vital and essential, wish to model and construct anew our poetical system. 
I would have poets no longer to speak of the fascinating and commanding 
beauty and majesty of the human form or countenance. I would desire 
they would no longer describe, with such inimitable and expressive, yet de- 
lusive poetic colouring, the irresistible and soft beauty of an Helen, which 
even touched the old into reverence as she passed, — the matron loveliness of 
the sorrowing Andromache, — the godlike bearing of a Hector, — the venerable 
age of a Priam, — or the grace and fascinating beauty of a Paris; I would now, 
indeed, rather wish, amidst my scientific hallucinatfon, that the poet should 
at once draw a veil over all the deceitful and fleeting blandishments of out- 
ward feature ; I wouhl have him at. once to ascei>d, as it were, into the 
arcana rerunj."* 1 would desire, that, in describing his feigned personages, 
he sliould rather walU by the sure and stubborn bead-marks of Phrenology, 
than the deceitful play and vacillation of human features ; and that, in 
characterising his heroes and heroines by the peculiar, configuration of their 
skulls, he should there break forth into some noble and enthusiastic aspi- 
rations of his art. Besides, should his poetic wings seem in hazard of carry- 
ing him aloft in too devious and hazardous a flignt, he should still possess 
this advantage ever all cultivators of the divine art, that he might at once, 
from the precision of the scientific rules he walks by, regulate his c6urse 
with the most striking and unswerving accuracy. He might sink gracefully 
and sportively down, from where he first ascended, upon some singularly 
jutting promontory on the skull of his poetical victim, or on some shelving 
and gentle declivity of amativeness, of wit, or of tune* He might, in short, 
suitably close the splendour and vigour of his poetic flight, by descending, 
like a feathered Mercury, at once on your true scientific ground; and should, 
in the intensity of his wrapt emotion, his poetic mande still too closely ding 
to him, he might gracefully toss it aside, as*no longer necessar]^ and stand 
forth your ardent and insatiate PhrenolOmst, amidst the Golgotha of skulls. 
I would have, indeed, your Phrenological poet climb into no daring eleva- 
tion but by the assured ladder of his Phrenology alone ; I Would not have 
him vainly to grasp the unsubstantial colours of the pasmg doudsi so ^ 
speak, but rather tp lay hold, amid all his delightful of 

stable pillars of his Phrenology. . I can indeed assume hifti, fVoitt 
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licious experiences of iny own, that he shall exj)erience’ a more intense and 
glowing satisfaction in steering his poetic bark, if I may so say, amidst the 
sutures, the swelling projections, and undulations of the skull, than, it is 
probable, even the mariner feels, who steers his vessel amidst the promonto- 
ries, and isles, and sweeping bays of a fair and newly-discovered region. 

Since my Phrenological conversion, I may indeed say, that Shakespeare, and 
all our great dramatic poets, have fallen incalculably in my estimation. 'I'licy 
dwell t ;30 much upon the outward demeanour and characteristics of their 
feigned personages, — they allow them to bo too fancifully and capriciously 
swayed by such treacherous indications. ! now view many of those j)assa- 
ges in Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Ford, which I formerly admired, no less 
for their rich poetic beauty, than the truth of their piercing and felicitous 
discrimination, as nothing more than fanciful and unreal triffles, seeing 
they are reared upon the unstable ground of the shadowy and fantastic 
science of physiognomy. I wish, indeed, our drainStists had known some- 
what of the rich treasures of Phrenological science. How poetically then 
\vould they have luxuriated and wantoned amid the singularly compounded 
and varied developements of the human head ! \Pith what an energetic Mi- 
chael Angelo touch would they have pourtrayed the lowering and dread 
majesty of the organ of destructiveness in some stern and ruthless tyrant ! 
And with what a touching and soft aerial delicacy, worthy of Guido or the 
Carracci, w^ould they have expatiated upon the cheering indications of the 
more gentle, and bland, and engaging affections ! They would then, by the 
aids of this noble science, have more dexterously and skilfully associated tlieir 
dramatic personages. They would have conflicted them u])on the moving 
scene, according to the strongly- contrasted and op])Osing de\ elopement of 
their polls ; and in place of those unreal and shadowy attributes with 
which they have endowed them, the spectator would have been subdued 
and electrified by a fierce dramatic conflict upon the truest and most a])- 
proved Phrenological principles, in W’hich the uiflering developenient of the 
personages would, like the hustling and opposing spirits of Dante, inipos- 
ingly give dramatic significance tocachotlur, and in which some of the 
brightest flashes of poetry might be emitted by a collision as singular as it 
would, 1 have no doubt, be dramatic and effective. 

I am happy to say, that a young friend of mine, an enthusiastic votary of 
ibis delightful science, is at present engaged in the composition of a tragic 
drama, which shall illustrate and impressively enforce the most striking 
doctrines of Phrenological science. Those whose obduracy and illiberality 
have refused to sink before the precision and force of our ratiocination, 
inay,Tt is not impossible, by the seductive beauties of #ur verse, he cliarmed 
and softened into conviction. My poetical friend judiciously adopts the 
ancient accoinpaniraent of the chorus, which, amidst a proper share of 
querulous and mournful moralizing, shall, like the running or division-bass 
of musicians to a melody, play oft’ an incessant and convincing Phrenological 
comment upon the incidents and distinctive characteristics of the dramatic 
per^nages. In this piece, my enthusiastic friend lavishes tlie most studied 
and skilful efforts of his poetic and dramatic strength on the prominent 
characters of the hero and heroine. They are designed to exemplify the 
most striking and fascinating doctrines of the great science, and are pour- 
trayed with much touching and empassioned energy, as distractedly ena- 
moured of each other on pure Phrenological principles. It is the rare and 
finely-concatenated assemblage of nobs upon the heads of these intellectual 
Phrenological lovers, teeming with delightful prophesy ings and assurances 
of whatever is most fascinating and seductive in disposition, or great and ori- 
ginal in pure mental endowmeift, which fans their soft passion to its most 
delicious and intoxicating height. My poetical friend has therefore, in his 
Phrenological aim, pourtrayed them as callous and indifferent to every grace 
or attraction of outward feature or demeanour ; and, indeed, with such de- 
cf^V^ boldness and Phrenological energy of touch lias he, in this resiiect, 
cUltyacteiised them, that, in one scene, where they plead their cause before a 
tjri^nt king, (the impressive exemplification of combativ^ness,) they might, 
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■vvitli strikinc^ truth, apply to .themselves the words of Lord North to Ilis 
late Majesty, wlicn ho ii)(|uired of him the name of a lady, who, amidst the 
crowd of the drawin"-rooin, had rhuch attracted his notice: Please your 
Majesty, that is Lady North. Wc enjoy the peculiar distinction of being 
esteemed the iij^liest couple in England." In pourtraying his hero and 
heroine as so singularly devoid of every outward fascination, it caused at 
first much distressing embarrassment to my friend, in his dramatiynven- 
tion, how he should be able to raise up obstacles to the union oi a fair 
who might seem rather repulsive than inviting to all eyes but their own ; 
and especially as the lady was represented as somewhat passee,” and 
seemed, to the uninitiated, to bear a kind of Medusa head upon her shoul- 
ders. I, however, caused the obstructed stream of his genius again to flow 
with its wonted force, by hinting, that perhaps all his dramatic personages 
should be poetically held out as enthusiastic Phrenologists ; that his hero and 
heroine might then be pourtrayed as rising into an irresistible fascination in 
Phrenological eyes ; that there was then no emotion or feeling throughout, 
tlie whole diapason of passion which he might not legitimately call into play, 
and no displays of devoted or romantic daring, springing from the pure well 
of approved Phrenological excitement, with which he might not agitate, 
embroil, and impressively diversify the movements of the mimic Phrenolo- 
gical scene. 

Ill this drama, and a series of* others which are speedily to follow, my 
poetical friend designs that the ancient doctrine of fatality — so consonant to 
the inrerences of our system — shall always form an impressive and promi- 
nent part. I despair, indeed, (to speak here ingenuously,) of all at once 
attaining to that elevation and refinement of dramatic appreciation which' 
has led several eminent critics to regard the visitations of a fatalism which, 
through a dread climax of appalling suffering, at last sternly immolates 
the sad victim of unintentional or unconscious guilt, as forming, of all 
others, tlie most gratifying, and delicious, and imjiressive dramatic specta- 
cle. 1 am told, liowcver, that your terror is the true cathartic of the soul, 
your most efficacious mental purge ; and surely what has proved so singu- 
larly piquant and grateful, if I may so say, to palates so admirably refined 
and discriminative, I may at least get the length of sibbling with some 
agreeable ticklings of a growing relish. Ah ! Mr Editor, bow often have I 
fruitlessly longed that some happy chance — ^kind to our wishes — could 
toss into the midst of our scientific conclave the skulls of CEdipus, of Ores- 
tes, of Poliniccs, or some other eminent victim of tlie ancient fatality ! 
AV^ith what intense veneration and entrancement of soul would these ines- 
timable relics be surveyed ! What Phrenologist so cold as would not catch 
fire from the enkindling sympathetic touch I The triumph of Phrenology 
would then, 1 have no doubt, be complete; we should then easily trace the 
characters of that deep Phrenological hand- writing, which would at once 
elucidate and confirm the dark vicissitudes of their respective fortunes ; and 
(Edipus, (if I may be allowed the bold poetic license,) from tlie shadowy 
dimness of .so remote an age, would be heard to give forth his impressive 
Phrenological voice, and be tlie convincing and overwhelming commentary 
to the profane and incredulous, upon the actions of his former self. 

I often imagine, of late, that I feel, even within myself, some strong, un- 
ambiguous promptings of a poetic and dramatic spirit. I cannot hope, in- 
deed, to attain the energetic and impassioned poetic touch of my enthusias-* 
tic young friend. However, to the meditative and contemplative, the 
gravest and least-impassioned flow of poetic sentiment often holds out the 
richest and most instructive themes for philosophic thought. I cherish the 
hope, besides, that, when I fairly stretch out my poetic wings, they will be 
found more vigorous and thickly feathered than I at present anticipate. I 
have always admired, above all others, your historical plays. Poetry there 
follows not the vain and erring guide of fiction, but lavishes the force and 
beauty of its impressive colouring on the true and eventfully-chequcred in- 
cidents of human life. In this conviction, 1 propose to adopt a similar 
walk of dramatic composition, and my Phrenology shall here, if I may so 
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say, be th^ favouring and efiective gale wliicli bIihII waft forward auspiciously 
my poetic bark. 1 shall select the heroes of my historical dramas, with a 
novel force of originality, from the gibbet, for there Phrenology has shown a 
peculiar regard ; their characters have been always boldly and decisively 
marked ; the delusive veil of a hypocritical courtesy and disguise sits not 
upon them ; they seem, with a generous self-devotion, to have lived for the 
sole^ purpose of doing honour to Phrenology ; and it cannot seem unsuitable 
that tltey should be remembered with somewhat of a sympathetic affection* 
I may add also, that with the Newgate Calendar before me as iny ])oetical 
ground- work, 1 can, amidst all the delicious complexity of the dramatic 
scene, occasionally c^ck my poetry by the logic of my Phrenology ; and, 
like a skilful player at chess or backgammon, make no dramatic move 
without irresistibly clenching and fortifying it by the indicative and elo- 
quent tokens ,of this sublime science. 1 shall thus wisely pursue, even 
amidst the fascinations of poetry, tlie Baconian method of investigation ; 
and 1 shall not improbably merit the eulogy of having no less melted the 
‘enemies of iny science, like Orpheus of old, by the overpowering fascination 
of ray verse, than, like a more-refined Theseus or Hercules, of having struck 
their sneering incredulity dead by some vigorous blows of iny Phrenologi- 
cal club. 

1 have found in the course of my scientific pursuits, that Phrenology, like 
adversity, nia^s one ** acquainted with st^nge bed-fellows/’ 1 am a con- 
stant visitor ofour Prison and Bridewell, and in following there the bent of 
my Phrenological passion, 1 am on an easy and familiar looting with many 
of the most daring and abandoned miscreants. It must be owned, indeed, 
to seem at first sight a slight disparagement of this great and novel science, 
that it leads its votaries amidst such singularly and wildly-chcquered society. 
But in the strength and fervour of my enthusiastic passion, I love to lay my 
skilful and inquiring band upon tl^ese pulses of the moral man, where they 
beat most forcibly and distinctly. And should I find, in the configuration 
of the head of some wretch worthy, by bis crimes, of the gibbet, some strik- 
ing and indubitable confirmation of the truth of the system, J confess, at 
times, in the intoxication and enlliusiasm of science, 1 am almost ready to 
hug him in my arms, to congratulate him upon the admirable consistency 
of his conduct, and to wish that the actions of his life may yc^ run in the 
same beautiful truth and sweetness of accordancy with the prognostics of 
his Phrenological developement, until science shall receive its trium])h in 
their fitting and not unusual catastrophe. I regret, however, that can- 
dour must here compel me to praise the justice of the law somewhat at the 
expense of ray Phrenology. 1 have frequently had my pocket picked by 
those whom the dictates of my science had led me to compassionate ; and it 
is only a few days ago, that, after aw'akcning from the intense rapture with 
which I had surveyed the strikingly-marked developement of the organ of 
honesty and integrity, on the head of one of the prisoners, 1 found that my 
watch w^as gone ; however, your man of science is not more exempt than 
others from the accidents of life. I clear myself with the thought, that I 
am zealously pushing forward the advance of a new science ; and should a 
dash of bitterness at times cross the delicious richness of my draught, 1 still 
drink on, and lose all feeling of its gall in the succeeding exhilarating and 
intoxicating sweetness. Indeed 1 ought not, perhaps, seriously to complain, 
if those from whom 1 derive some of the most cogent and forcible illustra- 
tions of my Phrenology should occasionally assume the right of somewhat 
rewarding themselves for the new revelations of knowledge which they pas- 
sively impart. like Jonathan "iV^ild, they exhibit some manifestations of 
their old calling, even when, as it were, about to mount the scaffohi, 1 should 
remember that, by tlie publicity of their exit, they accomplish a singular 
union of advantages ; tney benefit the injured community, and strikingly 
illustrate and em^llish Phrenological science. 

I cannot, however, here disguise from you, that we anticipate much op- 
position to the final general adoption of the doctrines of Phrenology.. We 
have already been the objects or ridicule, of satire, and vituperation ; but 
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under all these, we display much equanimity, and feel a soothing and con- 
solatory pride in numbering ourselves among those distinguished worthies, 
who, in all ages, have been similarly persecuted in promoting the advance of 
science. Our philosophy even soars higher. We amuse ourselves with such 
puerile and impotent attacks of malignity, and, amidst the refined and con- 
templative orgies of the craniological club, when we have tossed aside uur 
manual of skulls for the day, we often exhilarate and animate each otljer in 
the glorious Phrenological curriculum, by likening such efforts of the ene- 
mies of pure science to the noisy but feeble beatings of a shallow body of 
waters against a massy and irresistible barrier. 

We, however, anticipate attacks of a more earnest and persevering kind, 
as it is natural to suppose that the advance of Phrenological science cannot 
be contemplated by the sceptical and incredulous without strong feelings of 
envy and dismay. It is proposed, in this event, to spring actively, and with 
power, from our present perhaps too passive and torpid state of defence, and 
to adopt, through the press, a vigorous and appalling mode of rejoinder. 
We shall call into exertion that rich and unparalleled concentration of va- 
ried and elevated talent, so eminently united in our Phrenological members ; 
and, as the different poisoned and deadly arrows of wit, — of caustic satire, — 
of withering irony, — of overwhelming ridicule, — of irresistible ratiocination, 
shall be separately launched by those vigorous arms whom the sure aids 
of Phrenology shall peculiarly point out, I feel assured that the issue will 
be at once striking, exemplary, and effective. Indeed, to be candid, 1 am 
somewhat against crushing our enemies by the first decisive and overwhelm- ' 
ing exertion of our intellectual strength. I am rather fond of a prolonged 
wrangle, where 1 hold the means of victory and triumph in my hands,— 1 
would wish to play with these unscientific men of Gath like the monarch 
Pike, who sports long with his feeble prey, and delights to cheat it with 
many vain hopes of escape, before he finally darts upon it in his strength, 
and devours it ; I would wish thus to treat those who have so wantonly 
sounded the tocsin of ignorance and incredulity against us, — 1 would fre- 
qutMuly beguile them into a belief of our feebleness, or too melting compas- 
sion,—! would enjoy the singular emotions and transports of their delusion, 
— 1 w^ould display some transient and heedless gleams of intellectual strength, 
njerely to damp their confidence, that 1 might again behold the singularity 
of its growxh, — 1 would witness the alternation of every vain and inconsi- 
derate passion in their minds, until at length, fatigued w'ith my long for- 
bearance, and nerved by the dignity of the cause, 1 would at once put fortli 
the hitherto sleeping energies of my giant strength, and, amidst the peals of 
their insane merriment, strike from beneath them the pillars of their safety 
and security. 

I cannot here, amidst the exultation of our anticipated triumph, refrain 
from saying, that I think it not improbable that this admirable science 
shall, at no very remote period, penetrate with its guiding light into our 
Courts of Lslw. 1 despair not, indeed, of seeing every Judge upon the 
Circuit attended by his Phrenological assessor* >V ith what true and de- 
licious feelings of rapture would 1 then gaze upon some Phrenological friend, 
in this enviable situation, settled near the Judge ! 1 think 1 see him, as it 
were, charming with his infallible divining rod, if 1 may so speak, from the 
lists of the Sheriffs, your most efficacious and finely -end owed jurymen. 1 
think I see, in the triumph of this divine science, the stream of fitting men- 
tal powers, of dispositions and predilections, rolling into the jury-box with a 
beautiful and consistent similarity of force, until the great magician Phreno- 
logist holds up his guiding and infallible hand, and, in an impressive voice 
of autliority, cries out, to the submissive clerk, ** Hold ! close the intellec- 
tual sluice — there is enough V* Your Phrenologist shall then, in the easy 
familiarity of an equal dignity, shake bands with the legislator ; his 
scientific skill shall give a finer movement and precision to the mighty en- 
gine of the law ; and the dross of human character, could it ever find its 
way amidst jurymen, would be purged away, so to speak, by-his refining 
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and discriminating Phrenological hand. But, Sir, not to lead you to sup- 
pose that 1 am the Phrenological victim of a blind, undiscriininating en- 
tliubiasm, and that 1 have not thrown aside my candour with the rags of 
iny old principles, 1 must ingenuously confess to yon, that 1 fear 1 have 
not yet attained that perspicuity of Phrenological acumen, or that j)ower of 
beating down, or reconciling seeming contradictions, which have so eminent- 
ly marked the scientilic labours of several of my associates. I must, indeed, 
own, that this distinguished science, however fascinating in the main, has 
not been to me a source of satisfaction wholly unalloyed. The conclusions 
of my Phrenological philosophy have often singularly clashed with the dic- 
tates of fny own experience ; and I know not how dexterously to escajie from 
the dilemmas in which I am so repeatedly ensnared. 1 wish to wrap myself 
up in the wdde folds, so to speak, of my Phrenological mantle ; but 1 feel 
somewhat reluctant, at these times, to part with the warm and long-used 
covering of my experience. However, these seeming contradictions have 
not materially shaken the firmness of my Phrenological conviction ; and 1 
pursue, at times, my scientific studies with so zealous a fervour, and so 
wrapt and poetic an enthusiasm, that 1 happily cither neglect, or forget to 
call into play, the dictates and resolves of iny common observation, and 
swim down resistlessly, exulting and triumphant, upon the smooth Phreno- 
logical tide. But, at times, adverse and fierce currents come across me, 
which render, if 1 may so say, the helm powerless in my hand, and lead me 
almost to regret that 1 had ever mounted the Phrenological bark. 

I grieve, indeed, to say, that 1 have lately, by the instrumentality of this 
science, made the most startling and calamitous discoveries. Like old Lear, 

I am almost led to eye with distrust and aversion my own family. J'he 
plagues of the house of Atreus and Thyestes seem, to my Phrenological sight, 
about to be played off at no distant day within the bosom of my own do- 
mestic circle. In the configuration of the heads of my children, 1 have dis- 
covered the indications of qualities of the most distressing and alarming 
kind ; and in ruminating sadly upon which, I seem, as it were, amidst my 
agitated thoughts, to be seated on the brink of a volcano, the first indis- 
tinct rolling sounds of whose approaching destructive eiuption already mcci 
my ear. 1 have disce«vered the organ of destructiveness, of uncommonl) 
large and marked devclopement, on the head of my eldest boy ; in my second 
those of combativeness and trick may be no less distinctly traced ; and ii 
my darling girl, the deep characters of this symptomatic short-hand writiiif 
are most disastrous in their prognostics. The organs of ideality and pun 
intellect seem in hazard of being darkened or swallowed up by that o 
idiocy. Upon the liead of my wife 1 have also discovered the indubitable 
trace of inconstancy and frivolity ; of which, to say the truth, althougl 
her conduct hitherto has seemed to me wdiolly free, yet I feel myself at time 
crossed by the pangs of jealousy and suspicion ; and I enjoy the rnelari 
cboly distinction of being able more peculiarly to give the weight of m 
testimony to the unrivalled truth, and deep, natural penetration, with whicl 
our great dramatist, in the character of the Moor, has depicted the growt] 
and torments of this afflicting passion. In short, in reference to the drca( 
revelations of Phrenology, 1 may almost adopt. the em passioned exclamatioi 
of the agonized Macdutti What, all? Ail my pretty chickens, and thei 
dam } Oh 1 bell-kite !" Devilish Phrenology V* (might 1 then, indeec 
with truth exclaim, were my predictions here calamitously realized,) hoi 
insidiously hast thou beguiled me, and, with a refined cruelty, only slie 
around me a bright light, that I should the more indubitably behold m 
own misery I Thou hast put the magic and mysterious wand in the hand r 
thy zealous disciple, only that he should fall the first victim of the e^tfiereise c 
his art, that he should disencliant himself of his former fond delusions, an 
open his eyes upon the stern features of the harrowing reality.’' 

1 profess myself assuredly zealous in defence of the great system ; ye 
you may well believe, thatj amidst all my ztal and devotion, 1 would rathe 
it yvere a fiction, than that, like the unhappy victims of the ancient irrcvo< 
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able fate, I slioulil stalls abroad, as it were, a liyinfc Pljrcnologicttl martyr, and 
find witbifi tlie moral issues of ray own family the dread exeinplificatiou of 
its trutli. 

I trust that my licat has not here led me too far. Let not my worthy 
rhronologicul friends at all suppose that 1 am here in the least inclined to 
1 have truly no wish to shake myself free from my light and flex^Je 
Phrenological chains. I have merely stated the distressing impressions and 
sciontitic difficulties of an old man, but, I fear, a young and too timid Phre- 
nologist. 1 wish merely to speak in the humbleness of a disciple who im- 
plores light and guidance. Forbid that I should seem to speak irreverently 
of this sublime science, or seek to ruffle the dignified philosophic calm of its 
nobler professors, seated aloft in the blue empyrean of the science, by any 
fears or anticipations of my apostacy. I have spoken much and decidedly 
in its commendation, not, assuredly, with the design of insidiously stealing 
from its burden, and fatally treating it like the old man of the sea, in the 
Eastern Tale. In the earnestness of my attachment, 1 have assuredly no wish 
to dim or nipple the smooth placidity of the Phrenological stream, if I may 
so speak, by the slightest breath of ray disquietude or discontent. I can 
assure you 1 felicitate myself upon the acquisition of a science which I feel 
shall so admirably embellish, and recreate, and soothe, the years of my de- 
clining life. 1 shall still hope, if I may so speak, amidst the spreading 
boughs of the fair and stately Phrenological tree, and pour forth to the 
envy and wonder of all feebler and less musical throats than my own, the 
clear and melodious gush of my Phrenological notes. 

1 look hack, I confess, with mingled astonishment and grief, upon the 
monstrous heresies of my former grovelling and benighted years. Yet, 
in the mingled yarn of life, these are not wholly without their advantage, 
'rhe dark contrast of my former errors shews off, as it were, in a bolder 
and more alluring brilliancy of light, the dignity of my present state of 
Phrenological conversion. 1 taste more lusciously the sweets of the refined 
bcuuiuct, although I may not have entered with the first of the guests. If 
I have advanced somewhat late within the hallowetl and alluring precincts 
of so noble a science, 1 shall at least endeavour that none of the sands of life 
shall steal treacherously away, without some new manifestations of devoted 
altachment, or the acquisition of some new wreaths of Phrenological tri- 
umph. 1 shall still continue to lift the delicious Phrenological chalice to 
my lips, and sip the divine intoxication to the last. And 1 shall, in the 
lace of improvement, equally nourish and invigorate ray science and my 
plitloso})hy, by the spectacle of the sad memorials upon which I daily glide 
my fine ly-appreciating and discriminating hand. 

1 have heard of an eminent sage and philosopher, who, when death was 
btealipg fast upon him, and those around were entreating he would take 
something which might, at least for a passing interval, delay the last conflict, 
or beguile the too vivid sense of his situation, replied with mild stedfastness, 
in tlic spirit of a comprehensive wisdom, “ No — I have had enough of every 
thing I" 1 should, indeed, in so awful a situation, esteem it tbe triumph of 
my pliilosophy and my religion could I b/eathe Wth, in tbe meekness of a 
satisfied* and resigned spirit, so noble anck suitable a reply. But I fear the 
strength and fervour of my abiding scientific passion would sit upon me 
oven in my latter hour ; that it would render somewhat ambiguous the 
brightness of ray setting ; and that, while, to the inquiries or solicitations of 
my friends, I might add, Yes — I have had enough of every thing,'' I 
would, it is probable, quickly subjoin the mental salvo, except Fhreno^ 

Yours, &c. &c. 

Peter Pericranium. 
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SKETCHES OF TUE EARLY HISTORY OF THE OENEllAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

No. nil. 


The Eighth General Assembly 
met Sit Edinburgh, in the Nether 
Tolbootb, on the 25th of June 1564. 
Besides the form of opening the pro- 
ceedings by prayer, it seems to have 
been usual for some one of its most 
distinguished members to make an 
address, or exhortation, to the Assem- 
bly. On this occasion, both these 
duties were discharged by Knox, 
and Willock was continued in the 
office of Moderator. As the Assem- 
bly did not convene till late in the* 
afternoon, no business was transacted 
in the First Session ; but the future 
meetings were arranged and appoint- 
ed. Many of the nobility were in 
town ; but those of them \vbo fa- 
voured the measures of the Court did 
not come to this Assembly. At the 
suggestion of the Laird of Lundie, a 
message was sent requesting their 
presence and counsel. Next morn- 
ing, several of them presented them- 
selves; but drew themselves apart 
from the members of the Assembly 
into the Inner Council House, and 
sent Mr George Hay to request that 
the Superintendants, and some of the 
chief Ministers, would repair to them. 
To this request the Assembly re- 
plied, that, as they were met upon 
the common business of the Church, 
the presence of the Superintendants 
and chief Ministers could not be disr 
pensed with ; and charged the no- 
bility, on the truth, of their profes- 
sion as Protestants, to join the rest 
of their brethren, and to propose, 
openly, such measures as they might 
judge to be expedient or necessa^. 
The object which the nobility had 
in view, by this proposed conference, 
was to draw over some of the Minis- 
ters to their party ; but when'* they 
found that the Assembly would not 
consent to thg removal of its leading 
members, they modified their requpst. 
They professed that they had no de- 
sign of following any divisive course* 
but urged that they had some mat- 
ters to discuss which were more 
suited to a private conference than a 
public Assembly. On the undei*- 
standfing that no conclusion should 


he come to, nor vote taken, till the 
business had been reported to the 
whole A'sscmbly, a deputation of tlie 
Superintendants and principal Mi- 
nisters repaired to the nobility. 
Knox, who had taken his scat beside 
the clerk, that he might assist in 
arranging and forwarding the busi- 
ness of the court, was immediately 
sent for. Indeed the principal object 
of this conference seems toliavc been 
to pass censure upon the freedom 
which he had lately used, in his 
pVayers and sermons, in reproving 
the idolatry and vice of the Queen 
and her courtiers. A long and vio- 
lent controversy ensued upon the 
obedience which subjects owe to their 
rulers ; which is recorded with great 
minuteness at the conclusion of the 
Fourth Book of Knox's History of 
the Reformation. It ended, as such 
controversies generally do, without 
producing conviction on cither party. 
The account which is given of it in 
Calderwood's large MS. seems to he 
taken from Knox. The Buik of the 
Universal Kirk makes no mention of 
the conference, and notices nothing 
but tlie ordinary forms and business 
of the Assembly. 

In the Second Session, the Earl of 
Glencairn and the Superintendant of 
the West were required to state what 
steps they had taken towards visiting 
the hospital of Glasgow : hut no- 
thing having been done, the. Super- 
intendant promised to make a report 
Xo the next Assembly, provided the 
Privy Council gave authority to pro- 
ceed. A Minister being required for 
the parish of Largo, Mr Montgome- 
ry, Minister of Cupar, was appoint- 
ed to preach there occasionally ; and 
steps were ordered to he taken, that, 
in his absence, the school-master 
should read and exhort at Cupar. 

The Third' Session is altogether 
omitted in the Buik of the Universal 
Kirk ; and the only thing noticed 
by Calderwood, is a request from the 
Earl of Monteith, that a Minister 
who understood the “ Irish tongue*' 
should be planted in that district. In 
compliance with this request, the 
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Assembly appointed Mr John Ure, and eminent members, was appoint- 
Minister of Leuchars, to be trans- ed to hold a conference on the jun^- 
latcd to Monteith diction ot the Kirk, and to report 

In the Fourth Session, the Assem- their opinion to the next Assembly, 
bly named^ertain Commissioneis to James Mackaitney was unanimously 
repair to the Lords of Secret Council chosen Solicitor tor the Kirk, in all 
with certain articles, and to reason actions before the Lords of C^ncil 
thereupon and repoi t These articles and Session , to proceed with the 
required, that all idolatry should be advice of Mr Thomas Makcalycane, 
abolished, the Protestant Religion de David Borthwick, and Richard 
noio established, and no “ utlier face Strang, Advocates. The remainder 
of religion pcrmittit or thoilit to be of this Session was occupied m mat- 
erectu * For this purpose, it was ters of order and discipline. A com* 
specially requested that Ministers inittee was appointed to consider 
should be provided with a regular whether it was more expedient that 
stipend, and that the transgressors of Mr Andrew Simson should continue 
the law s and ordinances of the church as Minister at Dunning and Cargill, 
should be punished. When these or be removed to Dunbar. They de- 
articles were read, they ^ere objected ccined that he should be removed to 
to by the Earls of Murray, Argyie, Dunbar. This excellent man had 
and Glencaii n, with the Secretary, originally been master of the Gram- 
who had been deputed by the Queen mar School at Perth ; and his cha* 
to be present in the Assembly. In- racter as a teacher stood so high* that 
stead of presenting the articles as he bad sometimes under his care no 
di awn up by the Assembly, they pro- feiyer than three hundred pupils— 
inised that they would declare to the many of them from the families of 
<,)ucen the 'good di^’positions enter- the principal nobility and gentry, 
tamed towaids her by the Ministers, Even after his removal to Dunbar, 
- that they would labour to have the he seems to have continued bis la- 
itli^ion standing in the realm at her hours as a teacher He was the 
arrival strictly obseived, and to have author of that introduction to the 
a suitable stipend allotted to Minis- Latin tongue commonly called the 
ters i hereafter, the foremen tioned Dunbar Rudiments It was first 
Lords declared to the Assembly, by printed at Edinburgh in 1587, and 
the Sccrctai), that they had propo- continued to be generally taught ov er 
sed these points to the Queen, and fccotland till the days ot Ruddiman. 
that she had readily granted them. Although the Assembly, by their 
1 he Assembly, in return, expressed procedure in the case of Mr Andrew 
their gratitude, and promised alldu- bimson, had virtually declared that 
titul obedience and submission. Re- the power of removing Ministers 
curring to the case of the labourers from one parish to another rested 
ot the ground, the Assembly required solely with them, yet the question 
the holders of teinds who were pre- was, in this same Session, formally 
sent, to state what relief they were put, Whether a Minister might not 
willing to grant , and several decla- leave his kirk, and pass to another 
led their readiness to submit them- at his awin pleasure It was con- 
sol ves in this matter to the dis^ eluded that he might not, without tlie 
crctioii and humanity of the Super- knowledge and permission of the Su- 
intendants, and others who might wrmtendant, or General Assemblyi^ 
be appointed That Ministers might Neither could a Minister, without 
be suitably accommodated with all special kave, retire for a time from 
convenient speed, the Clerk Register the parish^ where he had been pla- 
was requested to give an extract of ced ; for, in this same Session, wnen 
the Act of Parliament which had Mr Patrick Couston, Mimster of 
lately been passed Anent glebes Syres, gave in a request for bcence 
and manses.^' As there was still to pass to France, and other coun« 
mucte confusion, ansing from the tries,) for encreasing bis knowledge, 
want of a proper distinction between The hail Assemblia, in ane voyce, 
the respective provinces of the Civil dissentit therfra, and ordaint that 
and Ecclesiastical Courts, a commit- he sould not passe out of this coun- 
tte, consisting of the most learned trey, nor yet leave his congregation 
V o r \ I G 
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quher he travaills, without speciall 
licence of the haill kirk, if they sail 
heirafter think it expedient or neces- 
sarie.” The person who is here 
callcil CoustoD is better known by 
the name of Adamson, under which 
he affer wards arrived at the dignity 
of Arclibishop. TheEpiscopal writers 
are very much inclined to deny that 
he ever changed his name ; but the 
change is alluded to bj all the Pres- 
byterian writers who lived about that 
time, although they do not assign 
any very good reason for it. W odrow, 
(in his Life of Adamson,) suggests, 
tliat when his ambitious projects 
were formed, and when he was fork- 
ing for a bishoprick, he might have 
judged it expedient to change his 
name, in order to conceal his origin, 
lie was the son of a baker at Perth. 
Under the name of Couston, heis‘ 
mentioned, in the First General As- 
sembly, among those who were reck- 
oned able for the ministry. His 
talents seem to have been very ear- 
ly acknowledged, for be is named 
among those who were proposed as 
candidates for the office of the minis- 
try at Aberdeen, and other principal 
places. ^And he, more than once, 
received a commission for planting 
kirks. He seems to have been settled 
at Syres some time before this ; and 
although the Assembly refused to 
give him leave, be left his parish, 
and went over to France, as tutor 
to James Macgill, son of Sir James 
Macgill of Rankellier-netber, who 
was Clerk- Register during the reign 
of Mary. On his return to Scotland,, 
some years afterwards, he resumed 
the duties of the ministry, and took 
a very conspicuous part in the affairs 
of the Church. 

In this same Session Mr Alex. 
Jarden^ Minister of Inchture, Kil- 
spindie, and Rait, who had been 
suspended from all function in the 
Church by the last Assembly, was 
restored^ iu consideration of the satis- 
faction which he bad given for bis 
offence. 

It was appointed that a requeist 
BDuld be presented to the Queen, for 
obtaining the gift of the Friers' Kirk 
of Kirkubright, to be holden here- 
ajfter the Pari A Kirk of Kirku- 
bright.” Whether this matter was 
prolsecuted immediately does not ap- 
pear ; but the gift was latterly ob- 


tained. By a document, preserved 
among the public records of Kirkud- 
bright, dated the 24thof March 1570, 
there was given to the Magistrates 

the place and kirk in tl|| town of 
Kirkudbrigbt, quhilk sometime per- 
. tained to the Friars Minores of 
Kirkudbrigbt ; also ane kirk within 
the burgh, called St. Andrew's Kirk, 
with the kirk-yeard, chappelanes, 
and yeard thereof, reserving to Johq 
McClelland and John Mitchell the 
chalmcrs and yeards which they oc- 
cupy at the date hereof, for their life- 
rent." 

The Sixth Session was chiefly oc- 
cupied in the appointing of Commis- 
sioners to plant kirks in the several 
districts of the kingdom. Knox was 
sent to the north, and Mr George 
Hay was appointed to visit the kirks 
of Renfrew. Mr Craig was sent to 
the south ; and, in his absence, Mr 
Goodman, Minister at St. Andrew’s, 
was to preach at Edinburgh. 

The Commissioner of Murray 
having complained upon William 
Sutherland, Exhorter at the Kirk of 
Moy, for scandal and contumacy, 
he was deprived of all ecclesiastical 
' function, and the censures of tlie 
Church ordered to be passed upon 
him. 

The Superin tendant of Lothian 
was empowered to proceed to censure 
against Mr Robert Cockburn, Minis- 
ter at Haddington, in case he resort- 
ed not to General and Synodal As- 
semblies. The learned and pious 
man, whose retired habits called 
forth this appointment, was son to 
the laird of Langton in the Mersc. 
He received his education at St. An- 
drew's, and afterwards taught theolo- 
gy and the Oriental languages in the 
University of Paris. His works on 
. the Excellence of the word of God, 
and on the style of Scripture, having 
brought him under suspicion of 
heresy, he retired from France in 
1553. According to Dr Mackenzie, 
became back to St. Andrew’s, where 
he openly espoused the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and taught for seve- 
ral. years. His Meditation on the 
Lord's Prayer was printed at St. 
Andrew's, by John Scot, inti 55 5. 
He seems to have been settled at 
Haddington about 1564<, and to have 
died about 1509. Dempster, Spots- 
wood, and Mackenzie, extol liiin as 
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the most Icurncd and moderate among and regular ; and his Meditation 
the Reformers. ^V"odrow says, his on |he Lord's Prayer is judicious and 
work on the Excellence of Scripture pious. He seems to have been very 
contains some very warm and elo- averse to the bustle of public busi* 
(juent exhortations to the reading of ness, for the complaint which was 
the word of God. Ilis Treatises on made against him in this Assembly 
«r ustiiication and Faith are distinct was repeated soon after. ? 


ON HORSEMANSHIP. 


“ A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom fir a horse /’* — Shak^sfeare. 


Tiilkl are few things more ani- 
mating and delightful tiian a ride on 
horseback. Dr Johnson talks of the 
pleasure of riding in a coach at full 
gallop ; but the Doctor was no horse- 
man, and therefore he could not 
judge comparatively. It is indeed 
upon record, that he once attended a 
hunt at Brighton ; but upon that oc- 
casion it seems the learned Doctor 
got entangled among the bounds, and 
concluded the sports of the day by 
very nearly being in at the death of 
cl greater than reyiiard. I believe, 
also, he made another experiment of 
ins skill in horsemanship, while in 
the Isle of 8ky, on one of the laird^s 
-highland nags; and a fine picture 
Boswell makes of him, to be sure ! 
Any one, however, acquainted with 
both these exercises, will not, I think, 
hesitate to assign the superiority in 
every respect to that of horseman- 
ship. There can be no comparison 
between them in my eyes. The one 
is as superior to the other in beauty, 
animation, and heart-stirring power, 
as a canto of Lord Byron's poetry is 
to a volume of Dr Southey's j^ose. 
'rile soul is expanded and enlivened 
by the one, — its faculties are be- 
numbed and deadened by the other. 
The pleasures of a gallop on horse- 
back must be experienced ; they can- 
not be described. The feeling is ex- 
quisite. It is one of unmixed grati- 
fication. No corroding cares, or ba- 
lassing reflections, can break in to 
mar our enjoyment. The world and 
its distresses are left behind. Futu- 
rity, and all its unlimited capacities, 
are before. Lord Byron mentions a 
French renegado, who said that he 
never found himself on horseback, in 
the desert, without a sensation ap- 
proaching to rapture, almost inde- 
scribable. 


Our recollections of the heroes of 
former days are intimately associa- 
ted with the names and qualities of 
their war-horses. Alexander would 
be very probably forgot, but for the 
noble Bucephalus ; St. George would 
be nothing without bis horse ; and 
in Don Quixote, our affections are 
completely divided between his gal- 
lant steed and his almost equally-gal- 
lant squire. The horses of Richard 
the Lion-hearted, and of Charles the 
Fifth, ^c. are just as celebrated as 
their noble riders ; and, indeed, the 
picture of a hero is incomplete with- 
out his useful and romantic compa- 
nion. The mind is not satisfied with^ 
out it. Our modern warriors are all 
represented on horseback. Buona- 
parte, mounted on his famous white 
charger, and surrounded by the 
splendour and elegances of his Gene- 
rals, contrasted with his own noble 
simplicity of attire, presents a digni- 
fied and interesting picture. Every 
person must be sensible, that, in the 
representation of a battle, the in- 
terest and the effect of the scene is 
powerfully increased by the spirit 
and beauty of the horses. Shake- 
speare, whose works contain a com- 
plete compendium of Nature, was 
well aware of all this. His works 
abound with beautiful allusions (o 
the horse ; and in making use of 
them, he succeeds in bringing us 
nearer to the scene he pourtrays, and 
raises a new of interest and 
affection. Richard's directions, the 
night befmre his last fatal battle, 

^ Saddle white Surrey for the field to- 
morrow,**^ 

has been much apd justly admired, 
both as being charact^istically true, 
and as conveying a distinct image to 
the mind. I <h> nqt recollect any 
thing more affecting than the refieo 
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tions of Richard the Second, upon 
being told that Bolingbroke ha^ at 
his coronation, ** rodt on Roan Bar^ 
hary** The loss-of his crown seemed 
to be deemed trifling to the loss of 
ht 3 horse ; the ingratitude of his 
frieivls and subjects does not appear 
to have touched him so deeply and 
80 keenly as this seeming insensibili- 
ty on the pax;t of his fOur-footed fa- 
vourite. He inquires, with anxious 
soUcitudie : 

Bode he on Barbaiy^? Tell me, gentle 
friend. 

How went he under him P 

Groom, — So proudly, as be had dis- 
dain'd the ground. 

K, Rich*^So proud that Bolinghroke 
•seas on his hack I 

That jade had ate bread from my royal 
hand ; 

This hand hath made him proud with 
clapping him. 

WquM he not stumble P Would he not 
fall down, 

^Since pride must have a ^U,) and break 
the neck 

Of that proud man that did usurp his 
back ?” 

I might gratify my readers, and 
myself, with many more extracts 
upon this subject ; but there is nei- 
ther leisure nor space afforded me. I 
should, however, like to know if 
Shakespeare was himself gifen to 
horsing. There is no judging a poet 
by his works, as was beautifully il- 
lustrated in the case of Jemmy Thom-* 
son ; and, so far as 1 recollect, none 
of his biographers or commentators 
make mention of his inclinations that 
way ; but no conclusion, either on 
the one side or the other, can be 
drawn from their silence, as their at- 
tention was unfortunately directed to 
a crowd of other topics, which threat- 
ened almost to overwhelm at once 
the meaning and the fame of the il- 
lustrious bard. It is no doubt true, 
that the literary men of the olden 
time were a different sort of people, 
and moved in a very different sphere 
from their successors of the present 
day. Their wifi^ies were probably 
more humble, afld their difliculties 
more urgent; and instead of being 
ambitious to exhibit on horseback, 
they were probably solicitous rather 
of a seat at a city feast, and to dis- 
play their skill in the mysteries there- 
of. ' iTimcs are altered, and poets 


have undergone a manifest change, in 
outward things at Icsst. They may, 
now-a-days, indulge themselves in 
every humour, and in the luxury of 
riding in coaches as well as on horse- 
back ; and they, and the world, are 
the better for it. Their poetry is im- 
proved by it. A ride on horseback 
dissipates idle humours, and clears 
away the muddincss of the brain ; it 
Bxcites the animal spirits, and inspires 
new ideas of life and happiness. 1 
am convinced Walter Scott is fond of 
riding on horseback, and I think I 
remember of some person admiring 
the dignity of his appearance when 
mounted. It is well known that 
Byron was (alas ! that 1 should live 
to speak of him as one that is past !) 
very partial to this exercise ; and I 
have no doubt that his flnest pas- 
saged were committed to paper im- 
mraiatcly on his return from the 
course; or perhaps he carried ma- 
terials with him, “ to catch the lu- 
ring image as it rose.” Sterne used 
to compose his sermons when on 
horseback ; and the situation and 
exercise are calculated to inspire the 
mind with a variety of ideas, and a 
beauty and energy of language, which 
may in vain be looked for in the dose . 
atmosphere and confined prospect of 
a four-cornered room. 

rthink it is Montaigne who says 
he would rather be a good liorsc- 
man than a good logician. There 
certainly appears to be no inconsis- 
tency between these two qualities — 
and it seems quite possible for a man 
to have both. It happens, however, 
very unaccountably, as I opine, that 
the^ are several individuals of this 
learned city who are reputed great 
wits and powerful logicians, who, 
notwithstanding almost daily prac- 
tice, are yet very deficient in the 
science of horsemanship. It might 
be deemed invidious, and perhaps my 
motives might be misconstrued, were 
I to point them out by a more pre- 
cise description ; but they are seen 
almost daily on horseback, and yet 
their progress in the acquisition of 
this graceful accomplishment is ex- 
tremely slow. Day after day on 
horseback,— day after day galloping, 
and trotting, and attempting all the 
other modes of getting forward, and 
making 'a display, which are usually 
practised by equestrians, it remains 
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a kind of problein how these indivi- 
duals should still continue in their 
original state of ignorance and ina- 
bility to ride either with comfoit or 
with grace. Neither tune nor prac- 
tice makes the least perceptif^le im- 
provement on them. 1 do not know 
whether the Phrenologist could throw 
any light upon this question , but it 
appears to be one peculiarly calcula- 
te for their consideration. There 
may exist some incompatibilityt not 
yet diseovered> or at least not yet 
icnown^ to the old sects of Philoso- 
phers, between the possession of a 
certain portion of brains heavily im- 
bued with scholarship, and that agi- 
lity which is requisite to make a 
good rider ; but 1 leave this \ ery in- 
teresting and iniportant inquiry to 
dieir more profound researches. 

It may perhaps be di&cult to dis- 
tinguish the contortions of a Philo- 
sopher from the Jiucking of a horsc- 
couper or muirland- farmer; but there 
IS one character which cannot be 
mistaken upon horseback, — 1 mean 
that of a gentleman , the bearing 
of a gentleman is indeed discoverable 
in every situation, and in all his ac- 
tions, however trivial There is no- 
thing he docs, or can do, but what 
IS done in the best taste, and with 
tlu greatest propriety, grace, and 
politeness. In entering a room, or 
in doing any of the little agreeables 
of polite life, the feeling and tact of 
a gentleman is distinctly discernible, 
and can neither be mistaken nor 
counterfeited by the imitations of 
less-giftcd individuals But in no 
situation it> the superiority of a gen- 
tle nan so manifest and unequivocal, 
and so incapable ot imitation, as upon 
horseback His position is the most 
secure, and at the same time the most 
easy and graceful. He has a perfect 
command of himself and the animal 
beneath him ; and, which excludes 
every idea of rebellion or cross-pur- 
poses between them, one never an- 
ticipates or thinks ot the possibility 
of such a thing, when contemplating 
the progress ot a gentleman on horse- 
back. They move as if they formed 
one piece ot beautiful and graceful 
machinery. And really we cannot 
wonder, that the first people who 
were seen on boisdback were taken 
for a people half- horse half-man, so 
much were they considered as one. 


But there is one object far supe^ 
rior to all these, m point of interest, 
gracefulness, and beauty,—! mean a 
lady mounted on an ambling paltrcy. 
The philosopher and the gentleman 
must bow tbeir diminished beads be- 
fore such an aspinng object, 1 re- 
member the first time I saw the 

lovely M on horseback, and the 

scene shall never be forgot* After 
the te^us toil of a long day's un- 
successful fishing, 1 was returning 
home jaded and fatigued On reach- 
ing the gentle sloping hill from which 
my little home and the neighbouring 
village could be seen, I stood for a 
while contemplating the happy scene. 
The sun was just going down in 
glorious and gorgeous splendour, 
and the surrounding landscape was 
tinged with its harmonious and gol- 
den hues. The lovely lady, mounted 
on a milk->vhite pony, came upon 
me suddenly at this place. The xe- 
fiection of the setting- sun, and the 
lively exercise she was engaged in, 
had brightened her countenance to 
an appearance quite heavenly ; and 
when she disappeared from my sight, 
she left me in doubt whetlier she 
was a being of heaven or of eafth, so 
sudden, so bright, and so beautiful, 
had been the apparition It is rather 
surprising to me that au accomplish- 
ment so graceful should not be more 
general amongst the ladies. They 
may rest assured, that in no exercise 
or movement is it in their power to 
excite a more exquisite interest, or 
a higher admiration, and there is 
none better calculated to heighten 
their beauty and enliven their spints- 
The quadnlle, or the waltz, or the 
promenade, no doubt, afford admir- 
able opportunities for the display of 
elegance and grace ; but the situa- 
tion on horseback is much more ele- 
vated, and the appearance is more 
imposing ; and in avoiding late hours 
and the fatigues of a ball-room, 
they are more than compensated by 
the benefit derived from an exhila- 
rating r\de. Our older moralists 
were rather disposed to censure and 
ridicule the female equestrian ; and 
if their representation of the charac- 
ter of tliat day is to be taken as 
correct, their censures were perhaps 
called for, and merited. In these 
instances, it would appear that there 
was an assumption of masculine dc- 
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lueanour and vulgar liabits^ equally 
unbecoming and indelicate. But the 
present age is too refined ; the minds 
of the female world have been too 
highly improved to countenance or 
admit of any such practices now ; 
and in recommending this exercise 
to my fair friends^ 1 have no fear of 
its being carried to such an extreme* 
It is> 1 am sure, calculated to im« 
rove their health and in create their 
appiness ; and it is really important 
to encourage the cultivation of all 
those means and appliances** by 
which such important objects may 
be attained. 1 have no wish, cer- 
tainly, to see my fair friends con- 
tinually at a hard gallop, and far 
less do 1 ever wish to see the day 
when they shall follow the hounds — 
leap a five-bar gate— -or, like Mrs 
Thornton, display their powers on 
the race- course. Be moderate, gentle, 
and delicate, and I shall delight, 
above all things, in seeing them well 
practised in this del^htful accom- 
plishment. 


Although an ardent admirer of the 
beauties of horsemanship, 1 am no 
jockey, or admirer or encourager of 
jockeys. 1 like nothing about hunt- 
ing but the romance of it. The 
sight of the hounds, and the hunters, 
and the horses, in a clear morning, 
ascending out of a woody dell in 
full cry, is one which 1 could never 
witness without the highest delight 
and admiration. The cries of the 
huntsmen, the full swell of the horns, 
and the bowlings of the hounds, 
re-echoed through the woods, ring 
in the ear with a thrilling extacy of 
pleasure. I have had some expe- 
rience of the high excitements of the 
hunter in scenes like these ; but it 
strikes me, that the finest gratifica- 
tion is felt only by the on-looker, who 
comprehends and enjoys the whole 
romantic scene, and, like the specta- 
tor of a battle, can follow out its 
varied mazes without his attention 
being distracted by personal risks, 
or his vision limited by natural ob- 
stacles. M. 


ON THE SCYLLA AND CHAU^BDIS OF HOMER. 


Whoever has read the Odyssey 
with any degree of attention, must 
have been surprised why it was ne- 
cessary for Ulysses to encounter the 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, 
when he might have easily avoided 
tliem, by sailing round the western 
extremity of Sicily. We cannot be- 
lieve that one so distinguished for 
the cautious prudence of his conduct, 
would have prcferrecl almost inevi- 
table ruin to probable safety ; and 
yet he is chargeable with this incon- 
sistency, if he ventured upon a way, 
which, with the exception of one so- 
litary instance, (Od.l2. 66, &c.,) had 
roved the destruction of all who 
ad previously attempted it. Virgil 
makes Helenus advise jEneas to 
choose the dreuitous rout in prefer- 
ence to w formidable a passage ; and, 
by so doing, seems to have thought 
that the conduct of his illiXstrious 
predecessor was liable to objection. 
It is, indeed, difficult to say what 
could have induced Homer to make 
his hero act in a manner so much at 
variance with the usual prudence of 
his character. Certainly it was not 
the desire of displaying his gigan- 
tic powers of description. Such a 


supposition would be an impeach- 
ment of his ingenuity, as he might 
have easily introduced into his nar- 
rative all the terrors of Scylla and 
Charybdis, without so flagrant vio- 
lation of probability ; or, if the pre- 
sence of his hero was necessary to 
give still greater interest and anima- 
tion to his description, he had a tem- 
pest at his command for the accom- 
plishment of his purjioscs. 

These objections, it will readily 
appear, are founded on the belief 
that the island of Circe was situated 
on the west coast of 1 taly, and that 
the Scylla and Charybdis of Homer 
are the same as the Scylla and 
Charybdis of |he moderns. Wc 
cannot, however, avoid suspecting 
the correctness of these opinions, 
since, to suppose them true, not only 
involves the inconsistency to which 
we have alluded, but, as will be 
shown, would compel us to believe 
in what is impossible. We are, in- 
deed, aware that many writers of an- 
tiquity can be produced in support 
of them ; but it is to Homer himself 
We would have recourse, in order to 
show that the residence of Circe was 
different from what it is generally 
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bupposed to have been when she was 
Msited by Ulysses, and that the 
identity of the bey 11a and Chary bdis 
described by Horner, and of those in 
tlic straits ol Messina, has no ex- 
istence whatever, except in their 
names 

Before we can establish the truth 
of the latter assertion, it will be re- 
quisite to ascertain the position of 
( iree s island, from which Ulysses set 
sul at the commeneeinent ot lusvoy- 
On this point, Homer supplies 
iis uith the most satisfactory infor- 
iintion He states, in language as 
plim as he could have possibly used, 
that It was near the habitation ot 
Auroia, and the rising ot the sun, 
(Od 12 i and !■ ) 1 his position evi- 
dently corresponds with the eastern 
shores of the Euxine Ihc words 
of Homer, indeed, when considered 
by themselves, can only authorise us 
to conclude, that the habitation of 
Circe was situated at the eastern ex- 
ticmity ot the known world , but, 
when taken in connection with the 
1 let, that C irct resided near the land 
ot C olchis befoK her flight into Italy, 
they are sufficient to prove that hei 
abode, when she was left by Ulysses, 
was near the eastern shorts ot the 
Black Sea Besides, this idea receives 
additional confirmation from the epi- 
thet which IS given by Homer to the 
island He calls it -^Eean — (Od 12 
3,) — a term evidently derived from 
JhjH, an island of Colchis, near the 
eastern shorts of the Euxine In- 
stead, thciefore, ot supposing that 
the island in question was on the west 
coast of Italy, we must fix it in a 
place which might have been consi- 
dered, in that early period ot society, 
IS at the opposite extremity of the 
world 

It will probably occur to those 
who have followed Ulysses through 
Ins wanderings, that he was on the 
west of Italy before he visited the 
residence of Circe, and as it would be 
absurd to suppose that he navigated 
the 1 hracian Bosphorus, and crossed 
the Black Sc i from west to east, in 
order to arrive at Ithaca, it may be 
objected that it was physically im- 
possible for him to sail from Italy to 
the Euxine This argument, though 
formidable at first sight, is not in- 
superable 1 1 e viden tly i n vol ves the 
issumpnon tint Homtr belie \cd the 
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sea on the west of Italy and the 
Euxine be to separated by land. This, 
however, though in reality the cast, 
does not seem to have been his opi- 
nion , and unless it can be shown 
that his ideas on this point of (Geo- 
graphy corresponded with those of the 
moderns, it is quite logical to admit 
the truth of what he says respecting 
the situation ot Circe's island, and 
from It to infer, that he supposed 
the sea on the west of Italy not to 
be separated from the Euxine by 
land, but to be connected with it by 
a continuation of the same element 

Though this argument seems to 
be sufficient in itself to prove that 
Homer believed in the existence ot 
thib communication by sea, yet it 
may not be improper to mention, that 
the same circumstance is rendered 
at least probable, by the idea whieh 
he entertained respecting a circum- 
ambient ocean. In his account of the 
objects depicted on the shield of 
Achilles, he represents the sea as en- 
compassing the earth , and, consi- 
dering the \ery limited knowledge 
possessed in the age of Homer with 
regard to the earth’s superficial ex- 
tent, It IS not improbphle that he 
viewed the Euxine and the sea on the 
west of Italy as forming different 
paitsof the surrounding ocean If 
this supposition be admitted, there 
was no impropriety in representing 
Ulysses as sailing directly from Italy 
to the eastern extremity of the Eux- 
ine 

But It may be said, that, if Homer 
supposed this passage to exist, he 
might have brought his hero back to 
his native country by the Scylla and 
Chary bdis. On the supposition of 
this communication by water, we are 
willing to admit the possibility of the 
voyage , but we cannot allow that it 
could have been accomplished du- 
ring the short time in which Homer 
describes it to have taken place. 
Such, indeed, was the celenty with 
which It was performed, that Ulysses 
seems to have arrived at the Island of 
the Sun the very day on which he 
left the habitation of Circe. The 
fewness of the events that occurred 
dunng this part of his voyage, and 
the rapidity of then succession, arc 
circumstances which the poet has 
marked with the greatest clearness 
and perspicuit\ \Vi find that the 
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vessel of Ulysses was quickly wafted 
from Circe's Island to the rocks of 
the Syrens ; that he had no sooner 
assed this dangerous coast, than be 
oard the noise, and saw the swell- 
ing ^a\es of Chary bdis, and that he 
reached the Island of the Sun im- 
inediatcly after his escape from the 
tenors ot that destructive whirlr 
pool. 

It will be easily perceived, that the 
force ot the argument depends upon 
three circumstances : the position of 
Circe's Island — the immense distance 
between it and the modern Cliaryb- 
dis — and the shortness of the time 
which L losses took to sail from that 
island to the (. haryh lis ot Homer. 
W ith regard to the locality of Cnee's 
liabitation, ut have the authority of 
Homer himself, who, as we have 
shown, places it at the eastern extre- 
mity of the known world, and its 
proximity to the ScyllaandCharybdis 
ot Homer is fairly deducible from the 
short interval ot time which elapsed 
bet ore Llyssts encountered the clan- 
gers of that formidable rock and 
whirlpool. If, then, the Scylla and 
( harybdis of Homer arc the same 
as those of he moderns, the poet is 
not only chargeable with a violation 
of probability, in representing his 
hero as prefcinng a passage at once 
dangerous and unknown, to one that 
was known and eompaiatively safe ; 
but he IS guilty ot an additional 
absurdity, in ir aking Ulysses perform 
what It was impossible lor him to 
accomplish From these considera- 
tions, we think ourselves justified in 
asserting, that the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis ot Homer were not situated in 
that nanow passage which now bears 
the name of the btraits ot Messina. 

But if this was not their local po- 
sition, where are we to find them ^ 
It is often more easy to state a diffi- 
culty than to solve it ; and this is 
particularly the case in the present 
instance, as there seems to be no si- 
tuation that can be substituted for 
the one which, in the common opi- 
nion, they have uniformly held. We 
have, therefore^ no other alternative 
left, than to suppose that they were 
indebted for their existence to the 
imagination of the poet. We do not 
see any reasonable objection to this 
mode of removing the difficulty. The 
creative power ot fancy is as Icgiti- 
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mately exercised in the poduction 
of a place, as in that of a new race 
of beings ; and Homer seems to have 
availed himsdf of this privilege much 
more frequently than is generally 
supposed^ The Island of Calypso, 
for instance, has been placed by dif- 
ferent inquirers in difltient parts of 
the world ; but a satisfactory position 
has not, as far as we know, ever been 
given to It ; a circumstance tliat may 
be accounted for, by supposing it to 
have been onl) a poetic fiction. 

But even as creations of the poet, 
the rock and whirlpool under conM- 
deration must have been ml wed b) 
him as having a local situation In 
order to ascei tain it, it will be ne- 
cessai/ to remem btr, that I Ijssts 
passed them when u turning to his 
native countrj . If, then, he sailed 
from the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine, they must have otenrrtd in 
some part betwixt that place and 
Ithaca ; and it is not improbable that 
Flomer placed them in some imagi- 
nary strait, which, in his opinion^ 
connected the Adriatic with the 
surrounding ocean 

Before dismissing the subject, it 
may be proper to take notice of an 
objection which m«iv be urged against 
what has been advanced 1 be iden- 
tity of the names, it may be «;aid, 
could not liav( been the re ult of 
chaiKe, and, of coiiise, theic must 
be some connection bt tween the 
Scylla and ( liary bills of Homer and 
those of tile moderns. J he force 
ot the preceding observations, how- 
ever, would not be invalidated, even 
if no reason could be assigned for 
this coincidence , but we may re- 
mark, that the names were probably 
invented by Homer, and subsequent- 
ly applied by some Grecian colonists 
to the rock and whirlpool between 
Sicily and Italy Nothing can be 
more natural, than for emigrants to 
affix the local appellations to which 
they had been accustomed in their 
native land, to corresponding places 
in the country to which they have 
removed ; and though the modern 
Scvlla and Cliarybdis fall far short 
of the terrors with which Homer has 
invested those ot his own creation, 
yet the resemblances between them 
are sufficient to warrant the supposi- 
tion which has been made, to account 
for the identity of the names 
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Till" bcauliful Summer is fjone ! 

It is gone with its balms of delight ; 
And Its memory we linger on, 

Like a blight dream of llie night: 

It hiith jiass’d on its pirfiiinM wing 
Like sonic radiant celestial thing — 

Tlie beautiful Summer is gone ! 

We dream of its loveliness yet. 

We dream of its bright sunny flow’rs. 
Its repose we may not forget. 

Like the thoughts of our childhood hours. 


There’s a voice amid Nature’s decay. 
That ‘^pcaketh of bliss pass’d away— 
The beautiful Summer is gone ! 

Yet holier these feelings to me, 

And fraught with thought tenderer far 
Than Summer’s ino'^t gav pageantry, 

Or al! Its rich glones are. 

A sadness most sweet enwraps the soul, 
We would not, if we could controul. 
When the beautiful Summer is gone ? 

Delta. 


HISTOIRE MILITAIRE DE LA CAMPAGNE DK RUS3IE EN 1812. 

^ Co?tcludcd,J 

In the Eighth Chapter, Colonel Boutourliii treats first of the situation of 
the armies dining the scjour of Xapoleon at Moscow, anti of tlie Kussians 
at Tarutino ; then of the activity of the corps of jiartisans, a kind oi' fj^ncnlht 
force, which, at the suggestion of Colonel Davidof, was first atlo[)ted some 
days before the battle of liorodiiio, and which, having been found very use- 
ful, was extensively encouraged by Kutusof. The character and habits 
of the regular troops, or KoAiks of the Don — rcUe wihre hcUnjucusc ft 
ihjatiinthlf ' — which tlio banks of the Don furnish to the Russian armies, 
are singularly well adapted for a guerilla warfare, and always formed part 
of the troops of the partisans, wlio were able officers, and whose operations 
were favoured by the liostile dispositions of the peasantry toward the 
Drench. 'J’hcy proved most ruinous to their enemies, by cutting off* their 
resources of provisions, and attacking their foraging parties, who dared 
scarcely venture five versts from their camps. 

Hdiile abundance reigned in tlie camp of Tarutino, misery and want 
were the portion of tlie troops of Xaiwleon, who, upon the smoking ruins 
of the ancient capital of the ('zars, di voniit scs i/n/intiudcs, and still endea- 
voured to niaintain a menacing attitude.'" The correspondence between 
f General Lauiiston and Princi* Kutiisof, with rcsiiect to peace, and the jiro- 
found dissimulation with which the latter acted, are well known to the 
public. By his cunning, he assuredly deceived Buonaparte and bis CTcne- 
rals, and led them to entertain the most false expectations, so as the better 
to lead them into the snare, by the delay of their operations. 

After the advance of Xapoleon to Moscow, Kutusof (letermined to throw 
his forces into the rear of the grand French army. "While the chief Rus- 
sian army kept the enemy in check, the secondary armies were simultane- 
ously to commence offensive operations upon its rear. General Steingell, dis- 
embarking at Renal with 11,000 men from Finland, w\as to proceed to Riga, 
and after joining some thousand troops there, was to attack the left of ^lac- 
donald's corps. C’ount Wittgenstein, whose corps, with reinforcements and 
militia, now amounted to 50,000 men, was to act against Saint-Cyr, by 
throwing the greatest part of his forces on the left of the Dvina, above Po- 
lotsk, to take this town f d icvcrs ) from behind, where the enemy, as for- 
;»ierly mentioned, was fortified. Having expelled Saint-Cyr, and thrown 
Aim upon the corps of Steingell, he was to beat back {rahatirc) upon Dokt- 
chitsi, so as to put himself in intimate connection with Admiral Tchitchagdf, 
«Tnd to watch tlie course of the Ula against the grand French army. The 
Admiral was enjoined to gain the left of Prince Schwartzenberg, and after 
having left before him the third army of the west, to transport the 
Moldavian anny by Xesvig upon Minsk, to which the corps of General 

VUE. XVI, D 
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Kstoll was also lo dirort itst'lf from Mozyr. After the j*aiiction with the last, 
the Admiral would have had about *50,000 men under his orders, destined 
to wateh the course of the lleresina, and to defend the point of llorisof, and 
the detiles between this town and Bohr against the grand army of Napoleon. 
The Admiral had, besides, the most positive orders to put himself in com- 
munication with >\’'ittgenstein. The third army was meant to throw back 
Prince Sch wartzenberg beyond the Boog,and afterwards proceed to establish 
itself ^t Nesvig, so as to be ready to support that of the Admiral, and firm 
the right of the three armies. By this plan, a formidable mass of 100,000 
men w’as to be established upon the Beresina, without counting the reserve 
which was to direct itself upon Wilna. Marshal Ivutiisof having had no 
objections against these dispositions, proposi'i's pur C Emperctir Alexandre, 
orders were forwarded to put them into execution. 

ATe shall now return to the grand armies. 

Though the grand army of the Russians still occupied the camp at Taru- 
tino, the head-quarters of General Kutusof were transported to Leteshevka, 
as being a loss-exposed position. The militia, already organized, finished 
V invest issnnent of the French army at Moscow, by tracing lound it a con- 
tiguous circle. The militia of Tver was still in tlnit town, so as to sustain 
V’intzingerode ; that of Yaroshlf, posted at Porish'if-Zalcskoi, covered the 
road of Yaroshif ; that of A’ladiinir, posted at Poki of, covered the road of 
Vladimir; that of lliazan, posted at Dednovo, upon the Oka, observed the 
road of lliazan and that of Kazimof, by YegoritAsk ; that of "J'ala covered 
this government by bordering the right bank of the Oka, from Aleksin to 
Katshir ; finally, that of Kaluga assembled in the town of the same name, 
and pushed forw^ard a strong detachment upon Briansk, (in the government 
of Orel,) to defend this town, important on account of its foundry and ar- 
senal. The militia, being for the greater part armed with pikes, could not 
have opposed a very numerous body, hut at least they prevented the French 
from sending out detachments to the provinces adjoining to the government 
of Moscow^, and obtaining new means of subsistence for their army. 

PVom Tarutirio the Russians made a successful attack upon the King of 
Naples’ advanced guard, which is called the Battle of 'rcherm'tchnia, and 
then returned to the camp at Tarutino. In this combat, the French sus- 
tained a loss of 2,000 slain, (including two generals,) and 1,500 prisoners ; 
while the Russians had only 500 men hors de comlxit, and Cieneral Bag- 
gavout killed by a cannon ball at the commencement of the attack. 

At the beginning of October, Napoleon made his preparations for a retreat. 
The corps of Ney, and the division of Delzons, pushed from Biighoriklsk and 
Dinitref, and rejoined on the 3d (I5th) the army before Moscow : the divi- 
sion of Broussicr and the light cavalry of Ornaro passed from the road of 
Smolensk upon that of Kaluga, directing themselves upon the village Phor- 
ninskoye. Still Napoleon himself remained at Moscow ; but the news of the 
defeat of the King of Naples dissipated all his hopes of peace. He now .saw 
the magnitude of the danger, into which his delay at Moscow had drawn 
the army. He had no time to lose ; and, above all, it was necessary to en- 
deavour to re-establish his communications. He therefore resolved to turn the 
position of the Russians, by directing himself by Bordvsk and Miilo-Yaros- 
lavets, upon Kaluga. If he had succeeded in arriving at this town before 
the Russians, he would have obtained the immense advantage of establish- 
ing his communications with Smolensk by Youknof and Viasma ; and with 
Mohilef, by Metchovsk, Jizdra, Roslavl, and Mstislavl ; and if even the sub- 
sequent events ot the campaign had obliged him to fall back behind the 
Jlniepcr, this retreat, performed across fertile and undevastaied countries, 
might have been effected without great disasters. 

On the 7th (19th) October Napoleon left Moscow, and although deter- 
mined to retreat by Bordvsk, yet he made his first march by tlie old road of 
Kaluga, so as to be joined by the advanced guard of the King of Naples at 
Vatutinka, and the head- quarters were fixed at Troitskoye, an adjoining 
village. Mortier remained at Moscow with the young guard, so as to pro- 
tect the convoy of sick, of wounded, of artillery, of ammunition, and of 
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trophies taken in that city. On the Sth, (2()tli,) tlie Viceroy went to Jg- 
natovo, and on the 9ih, (21st,) having regained the new road of Kaluga at 
Hisakova, proceeded to Phorninskoye, and joined General Broussicr. Na- 
poleon following the same route on the yth and lOtli, (21st and 22d,) with 
tlie mass of the army, also ariived at Phorninskoye*. On the 10th, (22d,) the 
corps of Prince Poniatdvski was pushed forward upon V^erea, with the design 
of covering, on the side of Medvin, the inarch of the convoys which followed 
the road of Smolensk. 

'riie plan of Napoleon to turn the camp of Tarutino by the left, and gain 
Kaluga, as already explained, being now perceived by the Bussians, there 
was not a moment to be lost in barring the new road to lliat town. As it 
was too late to think of anticipating the niass of Napoleon’s army at Borovsk, 
it was determined to march to Malo- Vaioslavets. 

General \'intzingerode, having heard of the departure of Napoleon from 
Moscow, moved from Klin upon the capital. On the loth (22d) he arrived 
with his advanced guard at the barrier of Tver. Marshal Mortierliad with- 
drawn himself into the Krcmle. Sad silence reigned in the rest of the city. 
Vintzingerode, followed by a few Kozaks, most imprudently penetrated into 
it. Some piquets of cavalry, who guarded the avenues of the Kremlc, with- 
drew themselves without fighting. Encouraged by this reception, the Ge- 
neral still more imprudently advanced, accompanied only by (-aptain Na- 
rishkin, in order to summon the troops which occupied the Kremle, and 
which lie supposed fewer than they really were. A French post threw itself 
upon him. A white handkerchief which he held in his hand, in order to 
pass pour purlcnientaire, did not save him. As Colonel Boutourlin honestly 
remarks, “ Ics ennemis ue pouvant I'anoniiahlefneut ainur vp^ard a une inunicre 
(uusM iJLusiirr dr se presenter cn partementairey* they made both Vintzin- 
gerodc and Narishkin prisoners. 

On the 11th, (2,3d,) the mass of the French army arrived at Borovsk ; the 
corps of the Viceroy advanced even to Uvarovskoye, and, indeed, the di\i- 
sion of this corps of Delzons pushed forward even to Malo-Yaroslavets. On 
the same day Mortior evacuated Moscow, at tw'o o’clock in the morning, and 
retired upon Phorninskoye. General llovaiski, par interim^ commanding 
the corps of Vintzingerode, entered Moscow, which had been thirty-nine 
days in the hands of the enemy. 

General Platcif had previously been dispatched to IVIalo-Yaroslavets, with 
fifteen regiments of Kozaks ; but the army was not ready to march till the 
evening of the 11th, (23d). The camp of Tarutino was raised, and the 
army proceeded to M.do-Yaroslavcts, which now became the theatre of a 
most obstinate conflict on the 12th, (2it)i). At the conclusion, the Viceroy 
remained master of the town. 

Sir R. Wilson is of opinion, that if, after the battle of Malo-Yaroslavets, so 
glorious to Prince Eugene and his Italian army, Napoleon had, on the second 
day, pushed on his advanced guard, instead of making an oblique move- 
ment to regain the Moscow and Smolensk road, the whole Russian army, in 
obedience to the orders already given, would have retired beliind the Oka, 
and left a rich country, and a secure line of march iu whatsoever direction 
Buonaparte might have chosen to rc-enter Poland, 

The loss of the Frcncli in this combat was above 5,000 men hors de 
and such was the obstinacy of the combatants, that of this number 
tliere were only 200 prisoners. Generals Delzons and Levie WTre slain, 
and Generals Pino, Gifflenga, and Fontana, wounded. 3’he loss of the 
Russians was also about 5,000 men hors de combat. They bad to regret 
General Ddrokhof, who died in consequence of a wound received in this 
affair. The number of troops engaged in this battle, on each side, was 
about 20,000. The Russians had a momentary numerical advantage, which 
was destroyed by the French reinforcements. 

The possession of Malo-Yaroslavets could only be important to the 
Russians, in as much as it covered the march which their army performed, 
so as to transport itself upon the new road of Kaluga. This end having 
been completely gained on the 12th, (2Ith,) to have stubbornly disputed 
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this town longer would have been an operation wiiho'ut object.” Kutusof, 
therefore, in the night between the 11th and l‘Jtli, (Jdd and 2ith,) with- 
drew the troops which had been engaged. The whole army took up its po- 
sition upon the road of Kaluga, at two and a half versts distance from Mdlo- 
Y aroslcivets. 

Prince Poniatdvski had received ordeis to march upon A’erea, and exa- 
inifie the road from that town by Medin to Kaluga, while the French army 
went^o Miilo-^'tiroslavets ; and on the l.Sth, (2.)th,) liis advanced guard 
appeared near Medin, when he was charged by C olonel Ilovaiskii the yth, 
and thrown back upon the gros du corpsy which had advanced from Verea to 
Yegorievskoye. 

Althougli Napoleon had displaced the Russians from Malo- Yarosalvcts, 
lie w^as not more advanced, and had not succeeded in opening his way to 
Kaluga. The Russians appeared masters of his communications, but the 
courageous Napoleon determined upon the only plausible manner of regain- 
ing them, and of reaching tlie Dnieper before them, by beating back to the 
Toad of Smolensk to Moscow. It was cruel necessity wdiieli made him pur- 
sue this route, which, being completely despoiled, could not present any re- 
sources to the French troops. Accordingly he retreated upon Roriivsk, 
Verea, Mojaisk, and Viasma, and subsequently to Cijatsk, V’iasina, Durogo- 
buje, and Smolensk. 

(bi the same day, the 14th, (26th,) that the French began their retreat, the 
Russians retired towards Kaluga, and took up their station at Gon- 
tcherovo, while the head-quarters w’ere at Detsino. (Jolonel Routoiiilin says, 
this retrograde inarch of Kutusof, which was suggested by ill-foundod 
anxiety about the road from Medin to Kaluga, was a serious fault, which 
might have had the most dangeious consequences, if the enemy had per- 
ceived it in time. In fact, it discovered to Napoleon the road fiom Malo- 
Y'aroslavcts to Medin, and put it into his power to have retreated by tlic 
last town, Tucknof, and Jelnia, upon Smolensk, through a country which 
had suffered none of the disasters of the war. 

Of tlie motions of the Russian army to protect Kaluga by the road of 
IVIedin it is needless to speak, as Buonaparte never made the attempt 
after the affair of Poniatovski above noticed. The Russian forces then 
made various marches, and approached Mojaisk, that they might w'atch his 
motions. 

Colonel Boutourlin again blames Napoleon's long and imprudent delay 
at I^Ioscow, and wdiile he approves his plan of marebing upon Kaluga, he 
censures the tardiness with which he acted, as sueli a slej) could only have 
been successful by its rapid execution: and lie says, Najioleuu might have 
reached Malo-Yaroslavets, on the evening of tlie 9th, (21st). He likewise 
reproaches him for not having given battle after the combat of Mdlo-^ aro- 
slavcts, because “ he ought to have risked every thing to have endea- 
voured to open, sword in hand, the road of Kaluga, and thus to have 
spared himself the necessity of retiring by the desolated route of Smo- 
lensk, where the ruin of his army became infallible.” The superiority of 
his forces in number at that epoch presented the chance of success, and the 
most complete defeat could not have had more disastrous consequences than 
the retreat by the road of Smolensk. A battle gained would have put him in 
possession of fertile provinces, and perhaps he would even have been able 
to have established good winter-quaiters between Kaluga and Smohnsk, 
after having thrown back the Russian army upon Orel or Tula. So says 
the (oloncl ; but neither Napoleon nor he knew that tlie retreat by Smo- 
lensk w^as to be so disastrous as it proved ; and besides, a defeat at INlalo- 
Yaroshivcts might have endangered his> whole army, and his own personal 
safety. 

While Boutourlin praises Kutusof's conduct, he again reproaches liirii with 
the retreat from Malo-Yaroshi vets to Gontcherovo. But we inubt pass on 
to other events. 

** Flven at Gjatsk, the retreat of Napoleon began to assume tlie character 
of a flight,” and its course was marked by the corpses of men and horscii 
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who htid pcrislicd of want and fatigue *. Kutusof took advantage of tlic 
disastrous state of Napoleon's army, and pursued it with activity, while the 
Koztiks harrassed it on every side, and prevented its foragers from going to 
any distance, — for when they did, they seldom returned. 

An affair of some consequence took place at Liakhero ; and in an engage- 
ment at V^iasina, the French had about 7,000 men hor.s- de ligrie, of whom 
more than 2,000 w^ere made prisoners, and besides they lost a standard rfnd 
three cannon. The Russians had 800 men killed and 4,000 wounded.'^riic 
corps of Davoust, of the Viceroy, and of Prince Poniatovski, wdio were enga- 
ged, presented a total of about JO, 000 combatants, without reckoning the 
corps of Ney ; while the number of regular troops under the orders oi Ge- 
nerals PlaUif and Alilaradovitch did not exceed 2.5,000 men. 

Boutourlin says, Kutusof may he reproached for not ’>aving arrived by 
forced marches at Viasma before the French, so as to have barred the pas- 
sage, and caused him to come to a decisive battle, in order to open his com- 
munications with iSmolensk. lie allows that the chances of success were in 
favour of the Russians, and that if even the fortune of arms had declared ’ 
against them, they had a free retreat upon Juckrof; “while the defeat of the 
enemy would infallibly entraindt apris die la ruine complete de leur arruee, 
guij roupee de iontc.s set, communications, bC scrait trouvee reduite d la cradle 
atternatiee on de mettre has les armes ou de chcrehcr son salat indtutducl-^ 
Icmcnt en sa dehandaid.” Since such was the case, we are not surprised 
that the prudence of Kutusof caused a general discontentment in his own 
army, by losing so good an opportunity, de jrapper un coup aussi htilhant 
tjuc dcchsij ; in fact, of terminating at once their fatigues, their anxieties, 
and the war. We leave the Colonel to extricate Kutusof from the dilemma 
ill which he has placed him, and to find a new mode of defence for a most 
glaring deficiency of military skill. 

The condition of the French army became daily more and more miser- 
able ; for, besides want of provisions, they had to contend wdth the petrify- 
ing cold of a most severe climate, from which they had few means of pro- 
tection, and had not even the knowledge requisite for the utilisation of those 
which were in their power. On the 20‘th of October, (7th of November,) 
tile snow fell, and the cold commenced, in consequence of which, the roads 
became slijijicry and almost impracticable for the small remnant of the 
horses of the French, which they had not the means of shoeing for the sea- 
son. Sir R. AV'^ilson, in his “ Sketch of the Militarii and Pulitical Power of 
Hasbia in 1817," says, tliat tlic French army would have regained its posi- 
tion on the Dvniu and the Rorysthenes, without any serious injury, had it 
not been for a sudden intense frost, and a total nrgUct o/ pwoiuhn^' hor.se^ 
shoes .siiilahle io the climate ; and he was much taunted for tliis di.scoverjf, 
as it was triuinpliantly, and by some indignantly called. That the horses 
were not frost- shod, however, was not the fault of the French, as is evident 
from the want of means to do it; and beyond all question, this deficiency w’as 
a very serious evil, and led to most ruinous consequences. Former cold and 
fatigue, skirmislies, and combats, ruined the French army, and the course 
of tlunr n'lreat was strew^ed with the dying and the dead. The frightful 
])u tures of the retreat of the French exhibited by Sir R. IVilson, Labaume, 
Larrey, tkc. are all confirmed by Boiitourlin, who reports, tliat the dying 
became cannibals, and in a ferocious delirium, devoured the remains of 
their comrades, who had died but a few minutes before. We shall draw a 
^cil over other scenes equally revolting to human contemplation. 

The Viceroy had received orders to take the direction of Diichovstchina, 
and Poretche irpon Vitepsk, so as to give succour to Oudinot, who was press- 
ed by Wittgenstein ; and he therefore passed the river at Ddrogobuje^ He was 
followed by the Koz<iks, &c., who harrassed him, and although he had the 
aflvantage in an engagement at Duchovstchina, yet he was obliged, for w^ant 
of tlie i>ovver of resistance, to rejoin the army at Smolensk. 

• In the kitchen of the King of Naples there were found flayed cats and boiled 
horsa-flcNh, n. 147, 2d. 
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Napoleon rcarlied Smolensk, with his Guards, on the 28th October, (9th 
November,) and on the following day was joined by JJavoust and Ney. As 
he had been dost ly followed by the lUissians, and as Kutiisof, repeating the 
sainemaiiceuvre whidi had succeeded at Moscow, had already seized the roads 
of lloslavl and Mslislavl, and threatened his communications with Orglia and 
Borrissef, and the lieresina, he could not long remain in this town. Be- 
sides, the offensive motions of Count VV’^ittgenstein, and Admiral "rdiitcha- 
gbt^^riay have caused well-founded apprehensions for his rear, and precipi- 
tated his retreat, so as to reach the Beresina before the two armies of the 
right and left should be able to unite and prevent his passage. A party of his 
Guards left Smolensk on the 1st (13th) November ; witli the rest he quitted 
that town on the 2d, (14th) ; the corps of the Viceroy, of Davoust, and of 
Ney, with which that of Poniatdvski had been amalgamated, followed him 
in succession at intervals of a day. They were pursued by the Russians ; 
much and sex ere skirmishing took place, which was lollowed by the battle 
of Krasnoye. Napoleon wished to sustain himself here till the arrival of 
Davoust’s corps, and resolved to accept of battle; and indeed on the morn- 
ing of the 5th (17th) he began the attack, in which he was w'orsted. Da- 
voust’s coips having joined him, he ordered the retreat upon Liadi, which 
he reached, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Russians. 

While affairs were going on at Krasnoye, Platoff’ prepared to take pos- 
session of Smolensk, whieli he did on the morning of the 5th, (17th,) after 
the French had evacuated it Davoiist’s corps had left this town in the night, 
between the 3d and 4tli, (15tb and IGtb,) and, as wc have seen, bad joined 
Napoleon at Krasnoye. But Ney’s corjis only left Smolensk in the night, 
between the 4tli and 5tb, (lOtli and 17th,) alter having blown np a pait of 
the fortifications, fiuonaparte’s retreat upon Liadi left Key’s cor])s at the 
mercy of the Russians, who intercepted it between Smolensk and Krasnoye. 
Near the last place, Milaradovitch awaited bis arrival, wdiitb was announced 
by the Kozaks towards three o’clock p. m. of the ()th, (18tb.) The French 
advanced in a thick fog, unpcrceivcd by the Russians, till within 250 paces 
of their batteries, which opened forty pieces of cannon, and showered grape 
upon the advancing columns. P’ar from being disconcerted, Boutourlin 
avows, that they “ threw themselves upon the batteries with admirable fury 
and courage,” and wdth rare intrepidity. Whole ranks fell, and were in- 
stantly replaceil by others, wliom a similar fate awaited. Although extenu- 
ated, they evinced the most heroic obstinacy, but at length were obliged to 
retire some versts in disorder. “ Marshal Ney, seeing the absolute impossibility 
of avoid^ig the loss of the greatest part of his corjis, resolved to save a part.” 
At the head of about 4000 troops, less in di.sorder than the rest, he took 
his course, at the fall of night, towards the village Sirokoreniye, where he 
passed the Dnieper upon the ice, which was yet but very weak. During the 
passage, he was attacked by a regiment of Kozaks, who took 10 cannons and 
300 prisoners. He escaped with the remainder of his troops towards Giisi- 
noye'. The troops du grosdu so7i corps remained upon the great road, and, 
separated from their chief, at midnight sent a juirlcmciilaire to General 
Milaradovitch, offering to capitulate. I’he proposition having been received, 
8,500 laid down their arms. By adding to this number 3,500 prisoners 
taken by the Russians during the combat, it appears that an attack on the 
6th (IHth) November, cost the French 12,000 prisoners, without speaking 
^of the slain, besides twenty-five cannon and much baggage. 

On the same day, Najioleon left Liadi for Dubbrovna. All his cavalry 
being dismounted, he united the officers who still had horses, and formed 
four companies of them, each of 150. The Generals performed the functions 
of officers, and the Colonels those of under- officers. This squadron, called 
sacTt’d, was put under the orders of General Grouchy, and was destined to 
serve as an escort to Napoleon ; but it only existed some days, as all the 
horses died of fatigue and famine. 

Above 26,000 prisoners, of whom seven were Generals, and more than 300 
Officers, many standards, and 116 cannon, without counting 112 found by 
the ccjiienicr, Naskin, were the trophies of the signal advantages which the 
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Russian army gained o^i the 3d, 4th, 5th, (Jth, and 7th, (15th, I6ih, 17th, 
IHlb, and IDth,) of November. Besides, tbe Frencb bad above 10,000 men 
killed, drowned in tbe Dnieper, and dead from inanition and cold. Tbe total 
loss of tbe Russian array did not exceed 2000 men hors di^ combat. I'his 
battle,"" says tbe Colonel, ‘‘ csl un dcs plus beaux f'aits d'armes of our age,"" 
so fertile in memorable events, for the half of the enemy"s wing was de- 
stroyedif The manoeuvres of the Russians present an exact application^* 
tbe true principles of the art of war. Tbe (.'olonel says, that in quitting 
Smolensk, the Frencb had still a total of 70,000 men, while the Russians 
did not count above 50,000. “ Vet, in spite of this inferiority in number, 

tbe Russians, wherever they fought, were stronger than their enemies, be- 
cause Prince Kutusof took care not to allow them to engage but with isolated 
corps of tbe French army."" Allowing the relative strength of tbe armies 
to be as stated above, of course every one will conclude that the true prin- 
ctples of waCf and the engaging of isolated corps^ wmuld have availed but 
little to the Russians bad tbe Frencb not been ruined by cold and hunger. 
The Russians fought well ; but Napoleoii"s army, at least the most import- 
ant part of it, became tbe prey of a northern winter. 

Colonel Boutourhn avows, however, that we may reproach Kutusof a vac 
raison for not having, par t r op dc prudence., executed a plan proposed for 
tbe operations of tbe 5tb, (17tb,) as by this he pnva son armec dc la ghirc dc 
pul censer d’un seal coup l\irmcc de A^apolcou. This was assuredly a dread- 
ful mistake of Kutusof’s ; but, says the Colonel, nous ne pouvons nous 
empecher de rappeler, qiic cet exces de circonspection rneme, n’etait que la 
consequence du systeme de temporization adopte par le Marechal, et qui 
assura la delivrance de la Russie."" Before we can coincide with the Colonel’s 
reasoning, or Kutusof’s vrais prtncipcs dc rarl de guerre, we must be per- 
suaded, that it is better, even when an occasion presents itself of pulverising 
our enemies at once, to adopt a systeme de iewporization, and to destroy it 
piece-rneal, and run all the hazard of repeated defeats, and sustain the use- 
less losses of reiterated attacks. 

"fhe Russian army marched to Romanovna, where the head-quarters of 
Kutusof were established, while the troops were cantoned in the surround- 
ing villages. A division of grenadiers, with a regiment of Kozaks, remain- 
ed at Sirokireniye, and a brigade, with another regiment of Kozaks, was 
stationed at Krasnoye, with the design of collecting les marauders ennemis, 
who wandered between that place and the Dnieper. 

Napoleon had retreatetl to, and remained at Orsha, so as to collect the 
drbns oi' Ney’s corps. Platof reached Ney on the afternoon of the 7th, 
(I9tb,) near Gusinoy^, and prevented his retreat by Lubavitsi, by throwing 
him back upon the woods which border the Dnieper. On the Htb, (20th,) at 
eight o’clock of the morning, he again overtook him near Dubrovka, and took 
800 prisoners, and le mena baliant even to the village of Jakubovo, where a 
desperate combat was fought, and of which the French kept jiossession. 
Napoleon, insiructed of the critical position of Ney, sent to his succour the 
corps of the Viceroy. Favoured by the motions of this corps, and espe- 
cially by the obscurity of the night, Ney effected his retreat upon Orsha, 
and reunited himself to the French army. 

The (lolonel says with much partiality, that Kutusof, seeing that the 
enemy had profited by the delay necessary to reduce Ney’s army, before 
marching to gain the advance of Napoleon, determined to employ only the 
advanced guard in tbe pursuit ; and that, in order not to fatigue his troops 
uselessly, be directed, by gentle marches, the mass of his army upon Kopis, 
where he proposed to pass the Dnieper. But Napoleon, who, in his dis- 
aster, only thought of saving his person by gaining the Nicmen, caused his 
troops to make such fatiguing marches, that one could not follow him without 
also risking tbe ruin of tbe Russian troops.” The half-lamisbcd, starved, 
and spirit-broken troops of Napoleon, could make inarches, in which they 
could not be followed by the well-clothed, well-fed, and elated army of the 
Hussians ! ! !” This is the truth ; for in fact tbe condition of the Russian army 
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was bail enough at tliis epoch ; it could not make bead against the French 
— not Ironi disinclination, but from absolute incapability. 

("olonel IJoutourlin censures Napoleon for not having changed his route 
dr rosier oi Smolensk, turned to the left at (ijatsk, and proceeded by Sisevka, 
Htloi and Poretchyd, upon M’itepsk. lie complains also of his having 
inarched his corps so far separate from each other upon the same road of 
dir'^lation, and not scattered, and rather advancing by several roads nearly 
on tTie same paiallel, so as to have separate sources for obtaining ])rovi&ions. 
He is of opinion that Najioleoii should have retreated by the right liank of 
the Dnieper from Smolensk to Orsha. And he thinks peiscnal safety alone 
eould dictate to Napoleon, when, despairing to save his army, he took the 
shortest and the bcsl"kno\Mi road; sacrificing all the corps which, disposes- 
en echelons, performed the functions of a rear-guardj destined to cover the 
u'treat of his escort. 

Although Kutiisof, by Colonel Boutourlin’s own account, allowed two 
opportunities to escape him, in the retreat from AJojaisk to Orslia, of striking 
a decisive blow and finishing the war, yet he concludes his Ninth Chapter 
by saying that his conduct “ cst dt^ne <les phis ^-rands e/oo-cs*," and that by 
lus s}stem of prudi'iicc he had succeeded in giving inoital blows to the 
army of Napoleon. Alucb as we value Kutusof, we should suppose, if be 
liad commanded the French, and Napoleon the Russians, the former would 
never have reached Viasnia, far less Smolensk. 

In the Tenth (Jhapter the author gives a minute account of the ])Ian of ope- 
rations for the secondary Russian armies, — of the landing of Count Steingell 
at Revel with 10,000 men, and of his march to Riga, and afterwards upon 
Druja, — of the offensive stops resumed by Count Wittgenstein, after having 
received reinforcements, — of tlic battle of Polotsk, and of llie attack and 
capture of the town by the Russians, — of the retreat of Count Steingell be- 
luiid the Dvina, — of the pursuit of the French beyond the Dvina by Witt- 
genstein and Steingell, and their junction at Lepel, — of the combat of Tclias- 
niki, — of the capture of Witepsk by the Russians, — of the battle of Smoli- 
antsi, — of the repulse of the Austro-Saxon army into the duchy of \\"arsavv 
by Admiral Tchitchagiif, — of the AdmiraFs inarch towards the Jferesina, — 
of the occupation of Minsk by tlie Russians, — of the combat of Borissof, — of 
the battle of Volkoviski, — and of the retreat of General Sacken, ike. ike. 

The Flevcntb Chapter contains an account of Napoleon’s retreat and ar- 
rival at Rorissof, — of the defeat of Admiral Tchitcliag()f ’s advanced guard, 
— of the celebrated passage of the Reresina, at Studenki, by the I'Tcncb, — 
of the combat of Staro- Rorissof and tlic capitulation of Parlonneaiix’s 
division, — of tlie battles of Stakbof and of Studenki, — of the retreat of the 
French upon Wilna, — of the departure of Napoleon from the army, ^c. ike. 
This eliapter is all so interesting, that we scaicely know which points to se- 
lect for the reader’s eiUtrtainnu’Ut. I’hc passage, however, of the Reresina 
merits particular notice. 

As wc have already seen, the French army was re-united at Orsha on the 
8tb (20tb) November, in a very critical situation. Two armies, on the 
right and left, endeavoured to get into its rear, and cut off its retreat, 
while it was pursued in the centre by Kutusof. Ry forced marches, Napo- 
leon escaped Kutusof, but he fatigued his troops, and with the remainder 
of them, amounting only to about 40,000, it was impossible to defend the 
line of the Dnieper. It was not easy to execute a retreat. 1’cbitcbagof 
was moving forwards to intercept his communications with Minsk, and 
Wittgenstein shut up the roads from Orsha to Wilna. Ruonaparte de- 
termined, by forced marches, to reach Rorissof before Tchitchagfd, but on 
arriving at Rohr, he found that there was no hope of getting to tlie Rere- 
sina before the army of the Danube. His case was now extremely hard ; 
for there appeared no other chance of escape but by opening a passage for 
himself sword in hand. Rut at this critical juncture Napoleon shewed him- 
self worthy the character he had justly acquired of a great captain. He 
measured the immensity of the danger with the eye of genius, and dis- 
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covered resources, whefe a General, less aLle, cr less determined, would not 
have suspected even their possibility.*' It is really delightful to find such 
a compliment paid by a Russian officer to the greatest enemy his coun- 
try ever encountered ; and when we suppose it also to be the language of the 
Emperor Alexander, it assumes the highest character for impartiality and 
dignity of sentiment. 

liuorkiparte outwitted his enemies by a feigned show of wishing to erj^ 
the lieresina at one place, wliile he had resolved to accomplish itat 
another, lie resolved to pass the Reresina near Studenki, ten or twelve 
miles above Borissof, at a place favourable for the construction ofbridges. 
By a seasonable frost, the marshes on the borders of this river were 
frozen, and even supported the artillery. Thus, by one of those mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence, which elude the knowledge of mor- 
tals, the cold, which had hitherto proved the most dreadful scourge of the 
French army, now contributed to the safety of its remnants. Buonaparte 
caused some troops to cross the river by swimming, so as to examine the 
opposite bank ; he then raised batteries, under protection of which two 
bridges were constructed, and finally accomplished the passage of the river, 
notwithstanding some opposition of the Russian army, which arrived too 
late to oppose him successfully. Till the return from Elba — an event un- 
paralleled in history — the passage of the Beresina was perhaps the most 
glorious deed in the military life of the Corsican chieftain — of the inordi- 
nately ambitious Emperor of the French. This great event took place on 
the 15th (27th) of November, and was followed by wonderful activity on 
the part of the French. Having gained the right bank of the Beresina 
w’hile surrounded by formidable armies, they fought their way on the 
IGth, (28th,) defiled upon Zembin during the night between the IGtli 
and 17th, (28th and 29th,) and reached Pletchinitsa on the 17th (29th), 
while the imperial quarters were fixed at Karneni. On the 18th (doth) 
Napoleon’s head-quarters were at Pletehenitsa, on the 19th (1st December) 
at Stariki, on 21st (the 3d) at MolodtHchno, on the 22d (4 th) at Biscuitsa, 
and on the 23d (5th) at Smergoni, where were assembled all the principal 
officers. Buonaparte liaving made good his rajud flight, and thus saved 
the wreck of his army from almost certain death or captivity, now confi- 
ded the command of the army to the King of Naples, and immediately de- 
parted by post for Paris. 

Buonaparte’s conduct at this crisis of his life has been much canvassed, 
and very opposite opinions are still entertained respecting it. The senti- 
ments of one of the enemy, and of an enlightened and liberal individual, 
such as Colonel Boutourlin, therefore deserves the highest attention. The 
Cohmcl thinks that Buonaparte was justifiable in quitting bis army, upon 
the ground that he was not merely chief of that army, but because the 
destiny of France was entirely placed upon his head. His first duty, 
therefore, in these circumstances, was less to assist the agony of the ruins 
of his army, than to watch over the safety of the French empire. He 
could not better fulfil this duty than by returning to Paris, so as to has- 
ten, by his presence, the organization of new armies.” 

AFliilc Colonel Boutourlin speaks of the cruel losses with which the 
Frcncli paid for the passage of the Beresina, he admits the disappointment of 
the Russians at the event. They had hoped, that, by the operations of the 
secondary armies, all the avenues for Napoleon’s return would have been 
closed, and wliile his army surrendered, that he himself would have be- 
come their prisoner. 

The Colonel defends Tcbitcliagof, Wittgenstein, and Kutusof, apinst 
different accusations which have been brought against them, relative to 
the escape of Napoleon, while he brings forward others himself. He 
accuses Tchitchagof of having mana*uvred avec unc Icnieur ijui eiit 
urie injhu’ncc faue.stc sur Vensemble dcs operations^ and for not having joined 
General Tchaplits on the evening of the 15th, (27th,) so as to have at- 
tacked the small number of the French who had then crossed the Berc- 
sina : he also blames him for a halt which he made at Stakhof, as well as 

vox.. XVI. E 
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for the manner in which the combat of Stakhof Avas' conducted- He is of 
opinion, that the dispositions adopted on the KUh, by the Russian Gene- 
rals, of dividing their forces upon both banks of the Beresina, leaves much 
room for criticism. The Colonel, with great projiriety and impartiality, 
admits that the conduct of the Emperor of the French,” at the passage 
of the Beresina, is above all eulogy. Invested on all sides, Napoleon 
V verd pab la trie ; he deceives, by able demonstrations, the Generals who 
wer^ opposed to him, and sliding, so to speak, between the armies which 
prepare themselves to fall upon him, he performs his passage at a well- 
chosen point.” Thus the great losses which the French suffered should 
not be attributed to Napoleon, but put to the account of the unfortunate 
circumstances in which his army was placed, and which it was no longer 
in his power to master. 

In the Twelfth and last Chapter, Colonel Boutourlin gives an account 
of tlie pursuit of the French by the Russians upon ^Fil^a, — of the capture^ 
of ^Flhla, — of the re-crossing of the Nieinen by the King of Naples, — of 
the cantonments of the grand Russian army, — of the ariival of the Empe- 
ror Alexander at Wilna, — of the retreat of Macdonald, — of the capture of 
Memel, — of the defection of the Prussians, — of the retreat of the Aus- 
trians, — and of the evacuation of the Russian territory by the French. 

After six months of the most desperate campaign on record, the Russian 
territory was at length evacuated by the French. By what Colonel Bou- 
tourlin calls a moderate calculation, 125,000 Frenchmen were killed in 
battle, and 190,000 made prisoners, not including forty-eight generals 
and 3000 officers. By adding those who were lost in detail, in conse- 
quence of disease, famine, cold, and other accidental causes, we ffnd the 
number 450,000 men. We may reckon the number of allied troops who 
escaped the great disaster, and ropassed the frontiers of Russia, at about 

80.000 men ; but in this number are comprehended 25,000 Austrians, and 

18.000 Prussians, so that of the other troops of Napoleon there did not 
remain 40,000 men. The Russians took from the French 75 eagles, or 
standards, and 929 cannon, without reckoning those which remain buried 
in the earth, or covered with water. 

Colonel Boutourlin clearly proves the falsehood of the report that the 
continual retreat of the Russian armies w as a preconceived plan for draw- 
ing the French into the centre of Russia. That conduct was dictated by 
necessity or propriety. 

We must now conclude this long review, by warmly recommending 
Colonel Boutourlin’s work to public attention. 


THE IMrilOVISATKICE, AND OTHER POEMS*. 


\V E owe tlie fair authoress an apo- 
logy, which we do not well know 
how to frame, for being so long of ac- 
cording the meed of praise so just- 
ly due to her delightful poems. Her 
forgiveness we do not despair of ob- 
taining, if woman, as we thoroughly 
believe, be the sweet forgiving crea- 
ture she is represented to he in the 
volume before us. We fear, how- 
ever, we shall not be so easily par- 
doned by our reatlers for withhold- 
ing from their notice, to so late a 
period, tin's pleasing addition to the 
female poetry of the age. The only 


reparation we can make to these last, 
is to lay aside all further prelude, 
and hasten to introduce them to an 
acquaintance, which we are sure will 
soon become an intimate one, with 
the work. It consists, then, of the 
Iinprovisatrice, a poem of consider- 
able length, and about thirty others, 
senne longer, and some shorter, but 
all of them of high poetical merit. 
Indeed it possesses a greater degree 
of originality, in point of thought, 
than any volume we have seen issue 
from the press for a considerable 
time. The style of the longer poems 
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bears a considerable resemblance to 
that of Moore; but the similarity 
j;oes no farther. Jn one instance only 
(lid we recognise either the images or 
language of any other poet ; but that 
one we deem singularly unfortunate, 
as it is* of a passage which none can 
expect to excel, few hope to equal. 
It is of the picture given by Aspatia 
of Ariadne, in the Maid’s 'Fragedy. 
Wc can readily conceive how she was 
led, by her intense admiration of the 
original, to introduce it; but we say 
again, that it was unfortunate, as 
giving rise to a comparison which, 
straining as it is to our gallantry to 
admit it, must terminate to the dis- 
advantage of the lady. 

But dismissing this, let us give an 
analysis of the principal poem, and 
proceed to lay some specimens before 
our readers. The thread of narra- 
tive which pervades it is slight, and 
consists of tlie history, given by her- 
self, of a young Florentine girl, of 
exquisite sensibility, and high poetic 
feeling, powerfully operated upon by 
external causes. She gives us an 
account of the effect which the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed 
had upon her mind. The description 
of Italy, with which she introduces 
herself, wc consider eminently beau- 
tiful : 

I am a daughter of that land, 

Where the poet’s lip and the painter’s hand 
Arc most divine — uhcre earth and sky 
Are picture both and poctrv. 

I am of Florence. ’Mul the chill 
Of hope and feeling, oh ! I still 
Am proud to think to where I owe 
My birth, though but the dawn of woe ! 
My childhood pass’d ’mid radiant things, 
rdorious as Ilojie’s imaginings ; 

Statues but known from shapes of earth, 
By being too lovely for mortal birth ; 
Paintings, whose colours of life were 
caught 

From the fairy tints in the rainbow 
wTOught ; 

Music, whose sighs had a spell like those 
I’hat float on the sea at the evening’s 
close ; 

Language so silvery, that every word 
Was like the lute’s awakening chord ; 

Skies half sunshine, and half starlight ; 
Flow’rs whose lives were a breath of de- 
light ; 

Leaves whose green pomp knew no with- 
ering ; 

Fountains bright as the skies of our 
spring ; 


And songs, whose wild and passionate 
line 

Suited a soul of romance like mine. 

Ballads and songs are introduced 
without any connection, but merely 
as the breathings of her muse in her 
solitude. ^ 

The following song of Sappho we 
think will bear a comparison with 
Mr Croly’s jucture of Sappho in his 
Gems from the Anti(|ue : — 

Sappho’s Song. 

Farewell, niy lute ! and would that I 
Had never wak’d thy burning chords ! 
Poison has been upon thy sigh. 

And fever has breath’d in thy words. 

Yet wherefore, wherefore should I blame 
Thy pow’r, thy spell, my gentlest 
lute ? 

I should have been the wretch I am. 

Had every chord of thine been mute. 

It was my evil star above, 

Not my sweet lute that wrought me 
wrong ; 

It WMS not song that taught me love, 

But it was love that taught me song. 

If song be past, and hope undone, 

And pulse, and head, and heart arc 
flame ; 

It is thy w ork, thou faithless one ! 

But no !— I will not name thy name ! 

Sun-god, lute, wreath, arc vow’d to thee! 

Long he thy light upon my grave — 

My glorious grave — yon decj) blue sea, 

I shall sleep calm beneath its w'avc ! 

\Tant of room prevents us from 
noticing all the tales woven into this 
poem ; we therefore pass on to a cir- 
cumstance of great interest in the 
history of the heroine. 

One evening, as she was pouring 
forth her soul in song, she was over- 
heard by a young man, Lorenzo, who 
was so struck with the beauty of her 

J )erformance, so soul-centred in 
icr song,” that his appearance made 
a deep impression on her, and she 
became in love. Unfortunately he 
was engaged, and was soon after 
married to the lady to whom he was 
so bound. From this time the Im- 
provisatrice began rapidly to decline 
in health. Songs which only told 
of love” disappointed were her sole 
amusement. In one of these she 
gives the following exquisite picture 
of a young girl piuing away for her 
absent lover : — 
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It is mo^t sad to \uatch the fall 
Of autumn leaves ! — but worst of all 
It is to watch the flow’r of spring 
Fade in its fresh blossoming ! 

To see the once so clear blue orb 

Its summer light and warmth forget ; 
Dy ^ cuing beneath its tearful lid, 

Li^ a rain-beaten violet ! 

To watch the banner-rose of health 
Pass from the cheek ! — to mark how 
])lain, 

Upon the wan and sunken brow, 

Become the wanderings of each view ! 
The shadowy hand, so thin, so pale ! 

'I'lie languid step ! the drooping head ! 
The long wreaths of neglected hair ! 

The lip whence red and smile arc lied ! 
And having w'atch'd thus, day by day, 
Fight, life, and colour pass away ! 

To see, at length, the glassy e}C 
I'ix dull in dread mortality ; 

Mark the last lay, catch the last breath, 
Till the grave sets its sign of death ! 

The licalth of tlie latly whom Lo- 
renzo liad married soon became 
such that it was necessary to remove 
her to the Azores, wlicre she shortly 
(lif d. Lorenzo, mindful of the min- 
slrcl hf had heard, hastened to Italy, 
and sought her hand. But, 

Oh ! mockery of hajipiness ! 

Love now w'as all too late to save, 

and she expired in his arms. 

Tliis, tlicn, is a sketch, with a few 
specimens, of the principal poem. Its 
fault, if fault it be, is, that though 
all beautiful, no part rises decidedly 
superior to the rest, hut is through- 
out one table-land of line poetry. 

Of the shorter poems, we are al- 
most puzzled to say which of them 
are the most pleasing ; but if called 
upon to decide, we would say Rosalie, 
and the Minstrel of Portugal. In 
them, as well as in the longer poem, 
thoughts and expressions arc often to 
he met with of great poetic beauty, 
greater than are to be found in any 
works, save those of the elder dra- 
matists. Several of the minor pieces 
hear a considerable resemblance to 
the style of Wordsworth, hut without 
any of those instances of had taste, 
and obscurity of expression, which 
arc occasionally to be met with in his 
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poetry. In them her favourite topic 
is love ; and on this subject, how 
well she sings, let our readers judge: 

“ I did love once,— r 

Lov’d as youth, genius, woman lo\es, 
though now 

My heart is chill’d, and sear’d, and taught 
to ^vear 

That falsest of false things, a mask of 
smiles ; 

Yet every puKe throbs at the memory 
Of that which has been ! Love is like a 
glass, 

That throws its own rich colour over all, 
And makes all beautiful. The moimng 
looks 

Its very loveliest, w’hcn the fresh air 
Has tinged the cheek wc k)\e with its 
glad red ; 

And the hot noon tlits by most rapid!}, 
When dearest c} es ga/e w ith us on the 
page 

Bearing the poet’s words of lo\e: and 
then 

The twilight walk, when the linked arms 
can teel 

1’he beating of the hc'art ; upon the air 
Theic is a music never heard but once, — 
A light the (yes can never sec again ; 
Each star has its own prophecy of hope. 
And eveiy song and tale that biealbcs of 
love 

Seem echoes of the heart.” 

One specimen more, and we have 
done. 

Lims u'iitlcn hcncuih a Pici/itc of a Giil 
binning a LovC’Lcttt’i . 

‘‘ Tlie lines w'cre fill’d with many a ten- 
der thing, 

All the impassion’d licart’s fond com- 
muning.” 

I took the scroll ; I could not brook 
An eye to look on it, save mine ; 

I could not bear another’s look 
To dwell upon one thought of thine. 

My lamp w'as Imrning by my side, 

I held thy letter to the flame, 

I mark’d the blaze swift o’er it glide, 

It did not even spare thy name. 

Soon the light from the embers past, 

I was so sad to see it die, 

So bright at first, so dark at last, 

I fear’d it w’as love’s history. 
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GAri'Lii GUAiniTi:, dfat.lr and chapman; a parochial FAurr:. 

On the evening of Tuesday last, when riuniiiagiiig my iocher in quest of 
antidotes against ennuiy a malady that afflicts men who have little to do and 
less to think of, 1 cast iny eye on a tolerably- si zed parcel, bound with red 
tape, aiid labelled tlius, “ Gaffer Giahhlcy an Afterpiece, in three 
Je/emi/ Suchbuf, Ksq. of the Inner- Tenijilc,” and instantly called to mind 
the odd circumstance that deterred me from giving it a place in the Albion 
lAlcvanf Museum. 

Mr Sackbut’s accompanying note contained many w'ell-coloured encomiums 
on my Editorial prowess, which were all palatable enough, and his very 
high opinion of the Museum was also taken in good part ; but when he pro- 
ceeded to say that his peiformance had been rejected by all the loggerheaded 
playhouse-managers, newspaper-manufacturers, magazine-editors, tkc. ike. 
in London, and that the only remaining hope he entertained of presenting 
his literary bantling to the public rested entirely on my well-known dis- 
ciJinination, goodness of heart, loving-kindness, and so forth — “ Ho, ho 1” 
said 1 to myself, “ this won't do, Mr Jeremy — all gammon — allot r blarney — 
can’t digest it.” So saying, 1 gently gave the neck of his note a bit of a 
twist, and slipt it between the grate rib. Having thus far manifested my 
dislike to fudge, flummery, and evil-speaking, 1 forthwith proceeded to ex- 
amine Mr yackbut’s manuscript, and certainly felt myself much in love with 
the prologue, until three crack-jaw words, all in a row, made their a])pear- 
ance, which decided the fate of his piece. Ever since the merciless thresh- 
ing I icceivtd per the hands oi' Dominic Gi>rdouy because of my incapacity 
to articulate that frightful name, Mahersbu/lalhashbasb, to his liking, have 
i shuddered at the sight of a hiit/e s) liable, cursed the inventors of cramp 
words from the innermost chamber of my heart, and even wished the poor 
printers in Beelzebub’s bosom for committing tliem to types. No wonder 
that .lei emy’s farce was consigned to the waste locker. But,” saith the 
wise man, ‘‘ there is a time for every thing and even so say I ; a time to 

condemn and a time to approve, a time to d n plays and a time to rate 

them. 

1 cast my eye on Jeremy’s pared as aforesaid, and remembered the sen- 
tence passed upon it. Curiosity whispered in mine car, Take another look,” 
and Pnid(uice said, Beware of the prologue — pass it wjthout halting,” 
which accordingly was done. In a word, which, amongst our modern 
phraseologists, implies maiij/j I fell upon Mr .Fercmy Sackbiit’s Afterpiece, 
and perused it with the greatest care imaginable, not having met ivitli a 
single /. G7/e leerJ throughout the whole performance. With respect to its 
intrinsic worth, I b. g leave to decline giving any opinion thereon, least 
said being soonest mended ; tlic reader of course must judge for him or her- 
self, as the case may be. 


ACT I. 

Scene. — A Carpenteds Shop. Dan 
W /gTfi/is’ paichiuff an old ar^iuchalry and 
hh ??tan, Jem Diiip;ky mending a broken 
’udicel-hu} 1 ow. 

Dingle — I say, master. 

Wigsiins Say on, .Tcin. 

Dingle. — If that old rogue, Ned Clench^ 
ha’ift been wheeling cheese in this here 
barrow, Tm a Dutchman. 

Wiggins Nonsense, 

Dingle But I do say that such is 

the fact. Mites and maggots, avaunt ! 
Good gracious me, what spankers ! Look 
ye here, master, how they skip and crawl. 

Wiggins ( miniiirly eiaminiiig the 


vehdle) — Hop, skip, and leap — there 
they go, sure enough, jolly dogs all. By 
gowls, Neddy, the parish upholds thy 
deputy chin, or else many a weary tongue 
wags untruly. Blessed is he whom a 
select vestry delightcth to honour. 

Dingle. — Didn’t I say, when the old 
boy w’as chosen overseer, that his house 
and the workhouse were too near by a 
bow-shot ? Only think of the slender 
fence between Dame Doi othi/s back court 
and Ned’s garden. Why, I’ve seen three 
magpies breakfasting on the bits o’ raw' 
flesh that stuck to the rails. Aye, aye, 
Neddy, many a jolly good slicking-pifccy 
and prime mouse. butt ocky hast thou trailed 
over since Dame Dorothy became matn'ii. 
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— No doubt of it. 

Dh\i^h' — What a barc-faced shunic it 
vas, to ^cnd his old aunt into the house, 
and have her appointed stewardess of tlie 
jiarish-storo, ANith such a rieketty l>ar- 
titioii between them, when all the parish 
Hi^ ‘w that Ned Clench liad four fingers 
auir.; thunh on each hand, c\ery one o’ 
them furiiibhcd with a hook ready bailed 
to catch ! 

— All true, Jem, and fairly 
told ; but you and I must pick our words 
\ery carefully indeed, when speaking o’ 
Mr Clench, lie’s the acting o\crsecr, 
you know, and helps us to a slice o’ parish 
business now and then. Why, I should 
tliink our colIin score, for the current 

year, \\ ill amount to let me see. 

f Enter Afi.s JMuhcl 

J)ini^li — One o’clock, as I’m a sinful 
nuio, and not a turned hair on my hide. 
Stars and garters, hou the lime slips away ! 

JMahcL — A sprinkling o’ thy sweat, 
Jem, AAou’d cleanse the leper, and wash 
tlie Blackamoor white ; hut we have no 
lime to tvilk. Come, folk, come along. 
All’s ready, roast and boiled, dumplings 
and green ])casc. Marry and grace, 

etunr.sUjf at Jem\s patient^) A\hcn 
did Ned’s harrow come to the hospital? 

Dht^lc ( scntlchhig his head as if 
g} imping for an ansu'er). — Why, I sup- 
pose It might be about — some time in the 
morning. 

Wiggins — Morning ! with a tvilncsS. 
The clock struck nine just as Ned’s lad 
began to deliver his master’s compliments. 

Dingle. — Yea, and verily, ma^ter, thy 
memory’s made o’ better stuff than 
mine. 

IMahel — Com[dimcnts, indeed! My 
soolli, A\hen the like o’ Ned Clench be- 
gin to use compliments, it’s high lime 
they were out o’ fashion, (luess uhat 
old Skiji-nose \sus after last night ? 

J)lhiilc — Wheeling cheese, to he sure. 

JMahel Freely spoken, Jem. Did }e 

espy him ? was je on the watch ? 

})i liable . — Not I, faith. My belief in 
Neddy’s carnal knowledge o’ double (ilo’s- 
ter IS founded on the testimony of living 
AMtnesses — tlicre they are (pointing ifith 
loth h h fot ejinfi rrs ) . 

JSInhel — ( Cau’fnUy inspeeting the 
rrh eel-bur roic.j — Cheese-horn, to a cer- 
tainty. My stars ! they’ve been in fat 
qiiaiters, every mother’s son o’ them, 
and really the poor forlorn creatures seem 
conscious o’ what has hapix;ned. Only 
sec how they jumj) and tumble, cursing 
the hour, no doubt, that Ned’s barrow 
broke dowm. What d’ye think Goody 
Granvum says ? 

Dingle . — God know's. Goody’s a queer 
wife, and tells queer stories. 
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Mabel. — This blessed morning, w hen I 
was shelling the jieasc, in came Goody 
(h annum, and said unto me, “ Mother 
Wiggins, can ye keep a secret ?” Lord 
love the woman,” (luoth I, “ w hen was niy 
tongue known to tattle ? I marvel to hear 
ye speak. “ Then mark my words,” said 
Goody, lifting her eyes to the ceiling, and 
clasping her hands in so fashion, “there 
isn’t a lustier ri'gue than Ned Clench in 
fifty jiarishes. l..ast night, my gudcmaii 
Avas grievously afhirted w ith his old com- 
plaints — a violent Avhee/ing and shortness 
o’ breath — Lord help me w ith him, for 
he’s a sore, sore handful ! — so u]) got I, 
and opened our hack a\ ickct. The night 
A\Ms cloiuly, the Avind abroad, and every 
earthly thing wrapt in lUtcrd aikness; hut 
just as I put iny hand to the fastening, a 
sudden glimpse o' moonshine biiglileiied 
Dame Dijrothj’s back court, and there 1 
beheld madam handing something bulky 
OAor the rails.” 

Dingle. — You don’t say so ! 

Mabel. — These arc the Avoman’s own 
words, Jem ; as I’ve a soul to he sav’d, not 
Qiie o’ them Avas coin’d by me. 

Dingle — Well sped, Goody Grannum 
— go it, Mother Wiggins. What next ? 

Mabel. — Shedeclared to her (iod, in my 
presence, that she saw Ned C’lench wheel- 
ing a heavy-laden liairow cIoami the dark 
A\alk ; hut before he got Imlf w ay, a kind 
o’ crashing noise, mingled with hitler 
cuise'., induced her to keej) a shaip look- 
out, and jiresently she espied a jolly 
cheese trundling aw a\ to Ned’s back door. 

Wiggins — rnmely Avatched, (ioody 
Grannum, — cleverly aa heeled, Neddy 
(’lench. Was there ever a parish so abo- 
minably rogue-ridden ! Overseer, indeed! 
the moan, filching, a clvet-tongucd son of 
a — , curse me if I knoAv AAhere to find a 
dad fur him ; and his long-headed, fly- 
away son-in-luAv, Jiill Q_uiik o’ Lanky- 
leggan^ vesti> -clerk and undertaker, he’s 
A\hat yc may call — ■ 

Dingle. — No great things — another o’ 
the .same. Bill’s clerkship never upheld 
Madam Quirk’s gcnteelily at Brighton, nor 
paid for lier liox-tickets to tlie Opera, nor 
edged her caps w ith French lacc — neither 
did the profit o’ his tiadc, since he com- 
menced undertaker, find him in hoots and 
spurs, horse and gig, towm-housc, coun- 
try-house, and so on. As for the Secre- 
taryships he holds in ten or a dozen so- 
cieties, AA'e’ll pass tlicm by — tongues Avill 
viag, hut there’s w'heels within wheels, 
take my w^ord for it. 

Mabel Wheels here or wheels there, 

Ned’s v'ays^ and Bill’s means., appear as 
plain to me, Jem, as the nose on thy face. 
Mr Overseer Clench and his wcll-lMjloved 
fcon, Billy Quirk, and his fnir-fneed aunt. 
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JNlrs AfcUron Dorothy, can live very well 
without their mothers. Don’t ye sec how 
the game goes ? Ned fills the workhouse 
with parish poor, Dorothy puts them on 
slack-belt allowance, Bill stands in the 
back-gtound with his death-board ready 
to — 

— IMahcl, iVIabel, that tongue 
o^thirie ujgsmost unconscionably. Speak 
within bounds, for Heaven’s sake, and call 
not the devil worse than he really is. 

Mdhcl . — Dan Wiggins, that tongue o’ 
thine wags inor^t unieasonably — I merely 
meant to say, that the parish poor seldom 
sit down to tight-belt allowance, notwith- 
standing the heavy rates levied every 
([uarter, and then pass sentence on the 
free-lingered manner in which Dame 
Dorothy fills Ned’s basket and Bill’s store 
— that’s all. As for mortality, there isn’t 
a workhouse within lifty miles of ours 
that keeps the sexton’s sjiade freer of rust. 

Uiu^le. — Bravely spoken. Mother 
Wiggins. Thy words are all full giown, 
aiui fairly feathered — not a gosling a- 
mongst them. But Clench and Company 
have more hones to [lick than come from 
the jiarish workhouse. Annual requesti, 
(’hristmas brncjactions., casual gtfls^ and 
other benevolences, all through Neddy’s 
hands in due form, because it’s the fashion 
novv-a-days for ladies and gentlemen to 
be charitable by proxy. 

MabcL — There’s the evil, Jem. Would 
chaiitably-inclined folk only take the 
trouble o’ looking on distress with their 
own c)es, and relieving it with their ovvn 
hands, in place o’ deputising the like o’ 
Ned (Mench and Bill Quirk 

IVigghis. — Sottly, Mabel — not so fast. 
()nl> consider how very industriously the 
two woi tines piopagate stories of beggar 
men and beggiu- women, making what is 
called a gaud ihing of i7, in le^s time 
than tradca-folk usuall}^ reckon upon; dis- 
posing of llie walks and avocations by 
private contiact, like new'smen and milk- 
mongers, and then retiring from businees 
altogether — stories that induce many good- 
hearted pco])le to leave their miles at 
Ned’s dis[)osal, because of his local know- 
ledge and apparent sanctity. 

Dlugh: Very justly observed — all 

feasible enough ; and now' when I think 
on’t, didn’t young Ned, at the last vestry 
but one, deliver a lecture on sham crip- 
ples, blind fiddlers, mock dumbies, and 
imposition in general, that made every 
body stare. Such plausible tales and 
well-coloured, orations naturally incline 
our w'callhy parishioners, and others un- 
acquainted with low life, to distrust their 
own judgments, and rely on the more 
experienced discrimination of Clench and 
Company. 


— Exactly so, and really it is 
grievous to see such a couple of 

Diuglc ( looking cnnningly out at the 
shop-door) — Hush, hush ; here they come 
full drive, rag, tag, and bobtail. Dump- 
ling and green pease, did ye say ? 

Mabel (following Jem's example .) — 
Generation o’ vipers ? What a pjer^'V 
white-livered Pharisees! Yes, lad, we’ve 
a rare boiling. 

(Enter Ned Clench and Bill Quiik.) 

Clench — Good morrow, Mr Wiggins. 

Wig}* ins — Your servant, Mr Clench. 

Quirk ( cdhling his eyes about Dan's 
shop), — Tidy little box, well stocked, and 
full of conveniences. ’Pon my honour, 
Wiggins, you’ve got a snug birth of it. 

Mabel. — Yes, the place is pretty toler- 
able, considering ; but we’ve had a sore 
struggle, and many difficulties to over- 
come. 

Clench. — Honest endeavours are blest, 
Mrs Wiggins, and he that sets a stout 
heart to the steei) hill seldom fails, 
through grace, of gaining the summit in a • 
reasonable sjiacc of time. It rejoices me 
to see the industrious man prosjjer, 

Wiggins. — Why, Mr Clench, we’ve 
reason to be thankful that all our endea- 
vours have hitherto been rewarded, and 
every reasonable expectation fully realized. 
Jem and I keep driving away at some- 
thing or other, and seldom see the heels 
o’ a job out at the door before another 
pops in. What with Sqaiui Gczvgaw's 
whims, jiarish work, and odds and ends 
picked up here and there, we make a 
bold shift to keep the wolf at bay. 

Clench — And heartily glad am I to 
hear of it. The sober, attentive, clean- 
handed tradesman, that demeans himself 
in a business-like manner, and keeps his 
eye on the Scripture-saying, “ Do unto 
all men as you’d have all men do unto 
you,” will find friends, and step into 
the way of well-doing sooner or later. 
My custom, Mr Wiggins, such as it is, 
may he relied on, and what little influ- 
ence 1 possess in the way of recommen- 
dation is heartily at vour seivice. 

Wiggins. — Eor which, Mr Clench, I 
beg leave to return my very best acknow - 
ledgments. The chair and wheel-burrow 
may be expected home. When shall we 
say, Jem ? 

Dingle. — They’ll lie ready for a march, 
I should think, by this tune to-morrow. 

Clench Any time to-morrow will do 

extremely w'cll ; but lay them aside for 
the present. Wc’vc a hit of a job that 
must be got on with in preference. Fall 
to, Mr Wiggins, and make a coffin five 
feet ten and a quarter. 

Quiik. — Eleven and a-quartcr. 
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Clcjirh ( consnllni^ his memorandum- 
hook J. — Uiglit, William, it is so. Five 
loot cloven and a-(iuarter long, two feet 
one and a- half wide, by twenty-seven 
inches deep in the clear. 

Dingle — What a punchy little box ! 

Clench, — Yes, James, lie w hose mor- 
ttlt'4;'‘pmains aie about to be dejiosited 
therein was a man of substance, in so far 
as tlcsli is concerned. 

0,111! k. — Don’t be nice with it, Wig- 
gins; rough boards, tidied a little wuth 
the Jack-plane, and tacked togctiier w’ith 
a few' nails, 

JViggiub — Shell fashion ? 

Quiik — Not exactly so, but ])retty 
nearly. Charity coftins, Dan, have no 
claim whatever to ostentatious finery. I 
shan’t get that for it, ( snapping his 
ihnmh ), 

it"fi%''ins — What ! w'ont the parish ? 

Clench . — O dear no ; the parish has 
nothing to do with it. My son William 
defrays the poor man’s funeral charges 
out of rcsjiett to his memory. Old Giles 
Crahblr^ you know, the outlandish pack- 
man. 

Dingle — Good life ! is Gulfer Grabble 
gone dead ? 

JMabef . — And taken his wealth to king- 
dom come ? 

('Icndi — Many people, Mrs Wiggins, 
and I amongst the rest, looked upon 
(dies Giabble as a man of good e.^tatc ; 
but such IS not tlic case- Half an hour 
before he departed this life my son Wil- 
iiiim was called to his bedside. 

ins Where did he give up the 

-! o,i‘? 

Quiik . — In father’s tw'o-pair back bed- 
room. Lord help him, Dan, he died as 
poor .Ts a church mouse. I had no con- 
<*e]Hion that the old fellow was in in- 
digent circumstances, until he made shift 
to explain himself, poor man- Jluinous 
credit, despeiate debts. Hath bills, and 
blind bargains. O Lord, O Loid! wdiat 
will tliis world come to ! 

Mabel — II less me, it is not long since 
Old Galler was in our house, hearty and 
\'cli. Did he die suddenly ? 

Clench — Why, no. The poor old crea- 
ture had been ailing for some time, and 
ceitainly was in a fair way to consecra- 
ted ground ; but what earned him oif so 
very hurriedly, in my opinion, was the 
baneful habit of chexving opium that in- 
fatuating stimulant, w hose gilded poison 
&o many foolish people lly to For relief, 
wdien worldly cares w^eigh down the ani- 
mal spirits. 

Dingle — Aye, Mr Clench ! When did 
chewing opium come in vogue ? Has poor 
old Tom lost his popularity ? 

Clench . — Not he indeed, James, I’lic 


gin bottle is still resorted to by a cer- 
t iin class of folk ; hut our West-end fa- 
shionables prefer the drug on account of 
its dclectably-infaluating qualities. 

Qniik T!ie cdects of strong cordial 

gin, and the clRcts of opium, it would 
seem, are precisely alike. The former 
calcines the constitution, as it were, by 
degrees, when exhilarating the animal 
spirits. 7'iie latter acts upon the intel- 
lectual system in a wry sui prising man- 
ner, and pioduees the most pleading, 
dreamy stupor that can possibly be ima- 
gined, gradually dissijiating the unfor- 
tunate chcw’ci’s constitutional stamina 
until he becomes a mere mass of living 
insensibility., and finally slqis away like 
a knotloss thread. l*oor old (Lies went 
oft* like a lamb. 

Jriggius . — Dreaming to deatli ! Well, 
that’s one way of committing suicide. 
Don’t ye think the Cofonci ought to 
wait upon him ? 

Mabel . — And take the opinion of 
twx'lve honest men ? 

Quhk Not at all. The old fellow 

has not left the value of that behind him 
(tossing up a shaving xtiih the end of 
his .stick J to ]' ly the C^ironei’s fee. 
V*Vvc had Saflij Glum tlie svuiehei to 
overhaul him. Six pennywoith of Sal’s 
opinion is all I can allbrd. No, no, v\e’ll 
have nothing to do with Coroners. Get 
the colli n rc.uly, V/iggins, and let me 
have it by hall-past six this evening at 
faithest. 

Clench. — Ilecause, though he only died 
a few liour.s ago, the body is much dis- 
coloured, and therefore requires to be 
speedily disposed of. Don't let it be 
later than half-past six, Mr Wiggms. 

Dingle I’ll be answerable for its ap- 

pearance, — a bit of a shell, — we’ll knock 
it up in no time. 

— Yes, yes, we’ll soon tack 
a few boards together. 

Clench. — Well, that point’s settled- 
William, ( lugging ant his xcalvh and turn- 
ing to Bill Qniik). You and I must 
be on the move. It’s well nigh two 
o’clock, and we’ve to call at the sex- 
ton’s. 

Quhk . — Is there nothing else wanting ? 
Cofliii furniture we’ve got — shroud, pall, 
bier. Yes, all’s right ; we may toddle. 
Good bye, Wiggins. Yourservant, Ma’am, 
( nodding to Mabel., tvho rciui ns the com- 
pliment ). 

Cknvh — Adieu for the present. 

JVigg’ins . — Your most obedient. Gen- 
tlemen. [^Exit Clench and Quirk, 

Dingle. — Well, this is a rumniish go. 

Mabel . — So say I, Jem. 

Wiggins — Chewing opium, to bani- 
bco/le old daddy Care ! Was ever the 
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like heard tell of in a Christian land ! 
What say ye, gentlefolk ? 

Mahal. — More likely to deaden the 
sniartings o* a prickly conscience. 

Dingle. — That’s nearer the mark, mis- 
tress. A more saintly-looking advocate 
for fair* play than Giles Grabble never 
quoted Scripture, and a ranker cheat 
never ran on two legs. Gafler’s con- 
science and mine cou’d never agree, by a 
long, long way ; though his yard rod was 
within an inch and quarter o' calling my 
three foot rule dear bt other. 

— And as for dying penny- 
less, 1 w^ont believe a syllable o’t. Giles 
WM a shrew'd, sure-footed, bargain-drive- 
in* old cock, that knew his customer 
bravely. 

Mabel. — He pennyless ! Lord help 
ye, Wiggins, the man w^as as rich as a 
Jew'. Depend upon it, these two blades 
have laid violent hands on Gaffer’s moul- 
dy sovereigns, and fingered every valu- 
able in his pack. Yea, yea, Neddy 
Clench, it isn’t the first goodly store 
tlioii hast pillaged, nor the only savoury 
pie thou hast had a finger in. But it 
matters not. 'I'lie fox can run no longer 
than his legs will let, and the old one 
must and will have his due, sooner or 
later, that’s some comfort. Now', folk, 
leave oil' speechifying. It’s no use stand- 
ing here wasting our wind. Dinner 
waits — come along. | Exit Mabel. 

Dingle. — 1 second the motion. 

[Exit Dingle. 

IViggi/iA. — And I bring up the rear. 

[Exit Wiggins. 

ACT II. 

Scene A Burial Gioiuid. OUlJerrif 

Waghoinihe sexton leaning on atomic 
stom\ (luajjing homc-hiexced. His jour~ 
lui/nian^ Boh Giigg^ digging a grave. 

Gfigg — Yes, yes, we’ll get on like 
our neighbours — no doubt o’ that ; Nan’s 
a thrifty lass, and I can liandle a shovel. 
Never a lad in the county o’ Surrey will 
Bob turn his back on. But as for Billy 
Quirk’s pj eseiilation, dang it, I's afeard, 
mainly afeard. 

Waghorn Afeard o’ w'hat ? Poh, 

poh, fdint heart ne’er won fair lady. Here, 
lad, take a .«/p, (hands him the mug). 
That pluck o’ thine lacks chcrishment. 

C^^^gg ( 'tehips it off at a draught),--^ 

Prime stuff, master. 

-Better never was liolted. 
Nancy Waghorn can brew a drop o’ the 
comforter .when she likes; and as for 
boiling, baking, stewing, and roasting—* 
getting up full and half-mourning dres- 
ses — freshening bearse-splumcs and cut- 
ting shroud-cloth to the best advantage, 
there isn't a handier girl within the bills 
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o’ mortality ; she’ll make thcc a charm- 
ing wife, liobin. 

Gfigg. — I believe ye. Nance can take 
her bacon to market with the best o* 
them, and Rob’s up to .a trick or two. 
We’il have our own little difficulties to 
encounter ut the first go off, like otbf'Y 
young folk, but loving hearts and veil- 
ing hands, you know. 

Waghorn. — Nothing o’ the sort, Ro- 
bin. Difficuliies will vanish 'Jhd stum- 
bling-blocks disiqipcur the moment Nan 
Waghorn becomes thy wife. She’s been 
a dutiful child to me, and therefore have 
I made up my mind to settle the whole 
resm red ion fees o’ this parish upon her 
for a year and day. 

Gi igg. — Said like yourself— nobly spo- 
ken — gentleman every inch o’ ye. What 
a debt o’ gratitude will Nance and I 
have to pay ! O my heart, my uplifted 
heart, when wilt thou rub off the score? 
Never, never, never. 

Waghorn, — Not one stave more to 
that tune, Robin. She’s my own, my only 
child, and thou’rt a deserving lad. All 
I possess will eventually go to her and ha: 
heirs male and female. God grant them 
hale hearts to enjoy it I So the snatch^ 
money y ye observe, may be look’d upon 
merely as a lunch before dinner. But that 
has nothing to do with delving. Twenty 
guineas, 1 think ye said, is the price 
Billy Quirk sets upon his presentation. 

Gfigg — 1’wenty golden guineas. 

Waghorn — The sum’s a round one, to 
be sure, hut the equivalent may be W'or- 
thy o’t. Have ye ta’en a survey ? 

Grigg. — O yes — catch me at buying 
a pig in a ^loke. Nance and I had a 
squint at tlic parish last Thursday, but, 
good Lord ! the sw'arms o’ healthy faces 
that we saw was truly disheartening. 

Wugho/n — That’s very odd. The 
parish o’ Lankylcggun is much expo- 
.sed to tiie Nor’-East, and consumption, 

I shou’d think, might help to make the 
sexton’s put boil. Was there no ap. 
))earance o’ gout, rheumatism, or other 
bodily ailment 

Grigg. — Neither cough nor cripple 
did we fall in with, — not so much as a 
ricketty brat. 

Waghorn. — Well, Robin, lad, we must 
e’en live and be thankful ; the Lord’s 
will be done ! These parishioners, Pm 
told, are ail o’ them plain, hard-work- 
ing folk, living in a kind o’ homely, 
primitive way, after the manner o’ their 
forefathers ; and therefore it is not to be 
supposed that mortality can make great 
progress ; but as their circumstances im- 
prove, they'll indulge thek carnal appe- 
tites, and die in a reasonable space o* 
time, like other Christians. 

F 
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grant they may, for it’s, a 
lK)puloiis {Parish, and a roomy church-yard. 

Waf^honi {emphatically ), — The day 
will dawn, Robin, when iheyUl want doc^ 
taring. 

Grigg. — Thy words, master, have a 
%^oplietic twang. Dang it, if I haVt a 
griat mind to nail Bill Quirk. 

Wagliorn — So so, lad. Keep within 
compass, and mistake me not. I merely 
ventured a well-grounded opinion, that 
such an epoch will gradually be brought 
about. We all know that the very w«- 
derfoots o’ society have a hankering after 
gentility, and when they do happen to 
arise from their low estate, we also know 
that nine-tenths o’ them canter away to 
Moll CrankuTtCs. 

Gtigg. — I believe they do. 

Waghorn. — And many diverting ca- 
pers they do cut Squire Mushroom must 
and will have his crusted port, sack, and 
canary ; nothing less w'ill go down, — Ma- 
dam her tea, supper, card, and gossip- 
ing parties, balls, routes, and the devil 
knows w'hat. Then begin their sorrows 
to bud. Drunken nights beget dry 
mornings, surfeit fic/rwm, indolence iwdi- 
gestion — on they go, devil take the hind- 
most. Medical men o’ fashion attend the 
family. Mugs, phials, pots, and galli- 
pots, duly arrive, morning, noon, and 
night. Good Lord deliver us from all 
evil ! 1 cou’d tell a tale, Robin ; but really 
we must not clip the credit o’ our best 
friends. Lord take them to thyself, 
say I, for they’ve been the making o’ 
me ! 

Grigg-.—- What a pity it is that Lanky- 
leggan shou’d be overlook’d by the Fa- 
culty. I verily believe that many o’ the 
parishioners are wealthy, well-doing folk- 

Waghorn . — Nature’s an old wilful 
slut, Robin, and so very ticklish withal, 
that it wou’d be the height o’ folly to in- 
trude upon her at an unseasonable hour. 
When men and women o’ low degree, 
as I before hinted, shoot up like cedars 
amongst the trees, and the precise nick 
o’ time arrives, then will our medical 
friends open shop, because no genteel 
family can be truly so without their at- 
tendance. What can be more gratify- 
ing to newly.tledg’d pride, than the sight 
o’ a spruce young blackamoor, clad in 
green and gold, hammering the door, and 
a dashing West-end M. D. jumping from 
his curricle, and skipping up the steps ? 

Grigg — Nothing in God’s creation. 

. Waghorn — And the poor sexton, 
whose jaded looks and tatter’d raiment 
indicate the sturdiness o’ his fellow-pa- 
rishioners, must also feel highly grati- 
fied* In my younger days, when the 
•extOinship o* this parish was in the 
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market, price fifteen guineas, and a crown 
to the clerk, thinks I to myself, w hat’s 
best to be done ? Work hard for a crust, 
or sup with the swallow's — ‘‘ better small 
fish than no fish,” were the very w ords 
that presented themselves in reply ; so, 
W'ithout farther prologue, off started 
Jerry to old Joey Bundy’s office, and 
nabb’d the presentation. 

Grigg. — Joey, I take it, w'as a kind o* 
liari&h factotum, like our Ned Clench. 

Waghorn Much o’ the same breed ; 

parish-clerk and select vestryman. These 
gentry, Robin, pocket the price o* every 
beneficial incumbency, from that o’ tlie 
sexton himself down to the veriest ^a- 
dlc. God only know-s how they ron- 
trive it; but well do I know, that never 
an official birth o’ the smallest value has 
been given away in this parish for these 
last fifty years, w'ithout duwn-on^lhe-nui! 
security, and all their bargains are nc- 
gocinted so very snugly under the rose, 
that theo/d one himself cou’dn’t bring 
' them to book. 

Grigg. — They’re sad dogs, to a cer- 
tainty ; but it can’t be help’d ; no use to 
grumble. What can’t be cur’d must 
e’en be endur’d, and really their charges 
are exhorbitant. Fifteen guineas, I 
shou’d think, w'as a long, long price, at 
that time o’ the day. 

Waghorn — Why, yes. The parish o’ 
Paunchyhiw, in those days, w'as just 
such another as Lankyleggan ; little or 
nothing a-stir in our line. Many a weary 
w-eek did 1 labour in the lonesome yard, 
grubbing up docks, cutting rank grass, 
and trimming graves, merely to keep up 
appearances. 

Grigg. — The most disagreeable of all 
disagreeable jobs that a spirited young 
lad can possibly fall in with, 

Waghorn Aye, aye, Robin, these 

were days o’ sorrow and sighing to me. 
Long will I remember the barren, heart- 
less prospect, and never forget, until my 
dying day, what pass’d here, ( smiting 
his bosom,) when young Doctor Gilpie^ 
son issued his cards. 

Grigg. — Blessed be his memory ! He 
w'as the lirst o’ the Faculty that practised 
in Paunchylaw, and the last o* them 
that left off smothering fever under w arm 
blankets. Oh what a change has taken 
place for the better, since Mr Gilpieson 
commenced operations ! 

Waghorn. — Yes, lad, times are impro- 
ved — vastly improved. We’ve now', thank 
God, seven apothecaries, five surgeons, 
nine quack doctors, and a consulting phy- 
sician, all in full practice. 

Grigg. — Gad, I’ll have another try at 
Billy Quirk. 

fTag^ior#!.— Well, do so, by all means. 
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and beat him down if ye can~there can 
be no barm in’t, — only be sure and make 
use o* civil words — Bill’s a mighty man, 
you know, in both parishes. 

Grifr^ Oh, I’ll tickle him gcntl}', and 

butter ms consequence with soft sayings, 
take my .word for it. He’ll be here by 
and bye, to stow away the old packman, 
that died as poor as a rat, to the utter 
astonishment o’ every body. Billy, I’m 
told, puts him in the ground at his own 
cost. 

Waghorn, — So they say ; and I must 
give the poor soul a few gratuitous tinkles, 
as he comes up the lane, for old acquaint- 
ance sake. Don’t lay him too deep, Ro- 
bin*'; he’ll be lifted to-morrow night. By 
Jupiter, (looking up to the dial^) it’s four 
o’clock within a handful o’ minutes; they’ll 
have him here in no time. 

Grigg. — Shall I go any deeper ? 

Waghorn. — Let me see, ( looks into the 
grave,) yes ye may ; half a spade or so. 

Grigg. — Thy will shall be done. 

{thrOTos out a few shovelfuls. 

Waghorn.— go it, Rob, go it 
merrily. I’ll up to the belfry and look 
out for squalls. [Exit Waghorn, 

Grigg {solus).— Good, old soul as ever 
bieathed. Where’s the master sexton, 
riow-a-days, that would made so free with 
his own journeyman, or the man o’ sub- 
stance that would give his only child in 
marriage to a shirtless lackpenny ? I do 
believe, that a luckier lad than my own 
identical self never was born of a woman. 
Oh, Nancy, Nancy T how lovingly thee 
and I will lay our heads together, and 
skip through life hand in glove ! We’ll 
neither brew disquiet at home, nor fish 
for trouble in strange waters. Gentility 
may shun our approaeh, and mock gen- 
tility sneer at our avocation — my Lord 
Duke smile as he passeth by, and my 
Lady Duchess turn up her nose, beeause 
of their belief in nohlc and ignoble mould ; 
but the sexton’s underground knowledge 
biddeth him laugh in his sleeve. He can 
tell a tale any day o’ the week that would 
humble their philosophy. Mould, indeed, 
noble and ignoble ! Every grave-digger in 
Christendom, and elsewhere, hath bufi'et- 
ted titled sculls, and kicked the jowls o’ 
knights, squires, and mongrel-gentry, 
about like shuttlecocks. My own expe- 
rience sayeth, that gentle beef rots sooner 
than vulgar bacon; and many a lusty 
laugh have I had at Nob-iVity and ilfoft- 
ility, when comparing ploughmen’s shanks 
with noblemen’s shins. I^augh, did I 
say, at rotten bones ? the world’s a laugh- 
ing-stock, at whose expense we jolly 
grave-diggers often enjoy ourselves — 
heartier fellows never trod thereon. 


The merry thrush gladdens the fprove, 

The merry lark gladdens the sky. 

And who are so merry as we 
Who merrily live till we die? 

[digs away, 

( Enter Nan Waghorn^ tripping across 
the graves.) * ^ 

Nun — I thought I heard a voice. 

Grigg, ( popping his head aboveground)., 
— Aye, love, art thee there ? 

Nan.—Yo%, love. 

— What shall I tell ye ? 

Nan. — Good news, to be sure,— -have 
ye broken the ice ? 

— T'hat I have, my lass, and 
most successfully too. Oh, Nancy Wag- 
horn, thy father is a father indeed ! No- 
thing has he denied that you and I rec- 
koned upon — all our own way-:— every 
thing to our liking. 

Nan — Blessings on him ! When was be 
here ? How did he look ? What did he 
say ? Oh, Bobby, Bobby ! tell me all in 
a breath. 

Grigg. — Why, he just said, in his own 
familiar, free, and easy way, “ Take her, 
lad, and my blessing to boot. She’ll have 
a cow and calf, her will o’ the household 
moveables, and a few shining ones to 
jink in her lap when she returns from 
church — that’s all that passed. 

Na/u — Gracious me ! what a down- 
sitting ! 

Grigg. — I believe it my good girl ; 
hut that’s not all. The snatch^money's 
ours for a year and day. 

Nan — Is it possible ? Oh, my love, 
Bobby, how gaily we’ll go ! I had a squint 
at the Resurrection- Book this morning— 
the sight o’t would do your eyes good. 

Grigg. — Yes, Nancy, love, we’ll go as 
becomes us, take my word for it. The 
three first hguls shall clink in Crambonella 
for a crimson-velvet pelisse— thy shapely 
person must not be slighted. Two more, 

I should think, will realize a full-feathered 
gypsy Leghorn, ribbons and all, in St. 
Paul’s church-yard ; and devil’s in’t if a 
couple more don’t fetch gold waistband- 
clasps, finger and ear-rings. 

iViz7i.— Gold and velvet, feathers and 
finery ! I^rd, Bobby, how ye do talk t 
The neighbours will stare like stuck-pigs, 
and that sneering slut, Bet Gandy., what 
sort o’ cry d’ye think she’ll set up ? 

Lard, Nance, how should I 
know ? Mayhap she’ll sing out, “ There 
goes our young sextoness with three sub^ 
jects on her back, tw'o on her head, and a 
pair at her belt.” 

Nan — Bob Grigg, what sort o’ lan- 
guage is that to fiing in my face ? Though 
a sexton’s daughter, and a beadle’tgnmd- 
daughter, I’d have you to know that t'jn 
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neither stock nor stone — subjects indeed *! 
( tosses her nose, turns her ahouty and walks 
amy at a snail pace)* 

Gri/r/^, — Nancy, Nan, good life* (jumps 
from the hole and catches her,') Not for 
the world — ten thousand worlds, {snatches 
d* kiss,) would I give pain to the lass 
that lives here, (striking his losom.) 
Bob Grigg’s as incapable o’ wilfully ^af- 
fronting womanly dignity as he’s deserv- 
ing o’ tasting maiden sweetness, (kisses 
her.) Lord love yc. Nan ! 

Nan,.,~.*he&VQ me, Robert, leave me 
alone* 

Is that evil spirit o* thine laid ? 
-—shall we live and love as usual ? 

y'an Why, yes ; 1 suppose so. 

Grigg. — Then let us seal onr agree- 
ment ^ith a kiss o’ recoiioiliation, ( throws 
his arm about her neck.) I could live on 
thy lips for ever and a day. ( Bell tolls. ) 
Ding, dong { here comes old (iafler. 

Leave go, Bob, leave go, I say, 
—was there ever a* jx»or thing — plague 
onye— ultimately submits, ajicr a 
severe sham- struggle, and (xit). 

Grig-g-— I say, love— Nan— Nancy. 
Bless the girl, she skips like a squirrel. 
(Bowh a scull after her, which has the de^ 
sired effect,) Don’t foi gct to meet me at 
nine— you know where. 

Nan ( unseen hy the audience The 
old place ? 

Yes, love, under the green 
yew-tree< [resumes his labour, 

{Enter Bill Quirk in his piofessional Aa- 
biliments. 

Quirk, — Well, Bob, how get ye on ? 

Grigg. — Like a house on fire. 

Quirk, — Deep enough, I should think ; 
but you know best — no business of mine. 
So Miss Waghorn and you had a jaunt 
last week ? 

^^^•—Yes, a bit of a cr^se. 

Quirk, — And what thought ye of Lan- 
kyleggan ? 

Grigg. — No great shakes. The yard’s 
spacious, and the parish large t but, good 
life, the folk are not our sort o’ folk. 
Fifteen and a*crown, I should think. 

Quirk — Won’t do, Robin— won’t do, 
my good fellow ; I tell you so as a well- 
wisher, but don’t believe me. Step down 
some evening to my clerk, before the 
thing gets wind, and make him an offer. 
His wife’s relatives have wore influence 
that way than all the parbh besides. 

Hasn’t Mr Quirk a morsel ? 

Quirk — Not I, faith— no more than 
that shovel. But drop it, drop it, for the 
present 

Gfigg.,~^Vve no notion o’ second- 
hand dealers, principals are more to my 

So, 10 . 


(Enter Gaffer 'Grafible^s funeral. Ned 

Clench, Dan Wiggins, and Jem Dln^ 

gle in cloaks and scarfs, officiating as 

mourner s-iu’.chief. ) 

Quirk ( addressing hwifelf to ' ^.T- 

mcn). — This way, my lads; 1 Jown 
somewhei e hereabouts. 

[which accoiAlinghj is done. 

JVigglns,-,^lV\ii Rcxerence, I should 
think, will soon be here ; it’s past the usual 
time. 

QairA*.— Mayhap he will — ji* w depends 
upon the tune he’s in. Reverence apart, 
Mr Wiggins, he’s but a so-anti-so parson. 
1 can’t endure the drav'ing, crawling, 
fastidious book-uorm. He has no more 
notion of business than a goose. 

Clench. — Mr Townleifs ti j oung man, 
William, green from the University, full 
of book knowledge and school divinity. 
He cannot be cxj)ected to go through the 
service so very cleverly as hiS worthy pre- 
decessor Mr Hassock ; but he’ll become 
more expert as he grows ob'er. 

Qditk — It’s to l)e hopr he will, for 
really I’ve no patience h him. The 
slow, psalm-tune mann -i in which he 
snails it along is truly pn voking. Nei- 
ther sleet nor snow, wine’ nor rain, has 
the least effect upon his >ace ; and then 
the precise, straight-forw ard A ct-of- Par- 
liament course that all cl irch and parish- 
officers ought to steer, according to par- 
son Townley’s account, is ridiculous in the 
extreme. The man has a soft place in 
his head, that’s clear. 

Grigg. — His particularity, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, has l>een many a bright 
pound out o’ master’s pocket. Was old 
Hassock alMJve the turf, I’d be bound to 
say, he’d dispose o* a score for Townley’s 
dozen. Bless my life, ( looking to the 
clock,) what in all the world keeps him ? 
I’ll up to the look-out, and have a see. 

is off. 

Well-jested Robin, d — d good 
joke — strikingly characteristic. 

Dingle. — Joking aside, gentlemen— 
there’s worse fellows than parson Town- 
ley escape the cart’s tail. 

Quirk. — True Jem ; but here lays the 
mischief— there’s no such thing as find- 
ing them. 

Dinglc.*-,l could find them, Mr Quirk, 
( looking significantlp in hi h face,) with- 
out going a Sabbath day’s journey. 

Wiggins. — Gentlemen, gentlemen, re- 
collect where ye are— shape the converse 
to the occasion, I beseech yc. 

CfrwcA.— Light language, Mr Wiggins, 
is very unsuitable for consecrated ground ; 
particularly so when a fellow-creature, at 
least the remains of one, arc about to be 
consigned thereto. 
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Quirk. — Poh, pah»— there’s no harm • 
in’t — none in the world, to make a fuss 
about. 

Gritrg ( calls ft om chvrch-yard realty 

•whereon he had perched himself ), — Ware 
hawk,* — here comes the parson without 
u canonical rag on his back. What’s the 
now ? [jumps down, 

Quir/k.-*Here, Bob, lay these planks a 
little closer, bring the dcad-rupes, and get 
every thing in order before he comes. 

Gri;*g (kicking a couple of deals closer 
to their fellows^ and hauling two cords 
ftom hcncaih a grave^storiej.-^ljkCt me 
alone for that, Mr Quirk — all’s ready*— 
all*s right. 

(Euler Parson Townley.) 

Clench (making his obeisance hat in 
hand most obedient, reverend 
Sir, 

Townley Good-day t’ye, Mr Clench- 

friends all, I salute you. 

— The young folk, I hope, con- 
tinue to do well. Master John, I see, be- 
gins to stir about, and really Miss Town- 
ley comes on charmingly, considering. 

Tponlcy Yes, Mr Quirk, they who 

ai:<^ near and dear to me begin to look for- 
ward. The chastening rod hath bdtn 
mercifully laid on indeed, and happy am 
I to say, not without administering spiri- 
tual benefit, praised be the Giver of good 
for every blessing !— Step this way, gen- 
tlemen, for a minute or two. (turns 
aside.) \ 

Quirk (asidcy following the parson), 
—What’s the fellow up to, think ye?— 
don’t half like him. 

Clench — Tut — he’s too much of a 
giccnhotn to coj^ with you and I. 

J'ok'k/ 67 /.— How comes it, Mr Quirk, 
that you’ve brought the deceased for in., 
terment so very hurriedly ? He only died 
yesterday morning, it seems. 

Qtiiik , — For one little reason, Mr 
Townley, that may be snugly stowed a- 
way in a pick tooth case. The body be- 
came 80 very offensive, that premature in- 
terment, if 1 may so call it, was absolutely 
necessary. 

Clench . — Never did 1 see a more un- 
sightly corpse. 

Townley . — Report says, Mr Quirk, 
that the deceased was in the habit of using 
a deleterious drug for some time pre- 
vious to his dissolution. Have you any 
knowledge of the circumstance ? 

Qairfr. — Yes, your Reverence* He 
chewed opium without ceasing, poor old 
soul ! to cure the heart-ache, as he alleged. 
Gaffer was a man of projierty some years 
ago, and might have liv^ at bis ease in 
peace and comfort ; but, alas, alas 1 the 
simple man’s the beggar’s brother* 
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rowit/trp— Poor, infatuated being. The 
pernicious habit, 1 should think, greatly 
tended to shorten his days. 

C/r»cA.— No doubt of it— none in the 
world. 

Qf/irA;.— And yet old Giles was aware 
of its evil tendency., Often have 1 c^g^- 
tioned, expostulated, nay threatened, but 
it was all whistling to the wind. 

i/.— Then, Gentlemen, according 
to your own showing, it is meet and pro- 
per the Coroner should be apprised of 
what has happened without delay. Ru- 
mour shall never say of me that I con- 
nived at laying a fellow-creature in the 
grave, under circumstances so very sus- 
picious, without inquiry. 

Clenclu — Suspicious circumstances, Mr ‘ 
Townley !— I don’t understand ye. I’ve 
lived in this parish with credit these fifty 
years bygone. Slander could never say 
black's my eyc-^my character is aJ)Ove 
suspicion, and therefore spurns it. Why 
then do ye insinuate that I would connive 
at unfair play? Your worthy predecessor, 
rest his soul ! never scrupled to do bis ' 
duty when he saw me on the ground ; 
and as for Coroners’ inquests, the parish 
is sufficiently burthened already, let me • 
tell ye, without being put to unnecessary 
expence. My good name is a sufficient 
guarantee, that nothing impro;[)er is going 
on here, and 1 pledge it. 

Townley.^li is to be hoped, Mr Clench, 
that neither you nor I have our good 
names to seek at this time of the day ; 
and if in our possession, let us carefully 
treasure them up, because they are more 
valuable than great riches. But that is 
foreign to our present purix)bc. The law 
expressly says, that when a man dies by 
his own act, violence, or casual harm, the 
proper officer is to be summoned, a jury 
impanneled, and every matter relative to 
his untimely end thoroughly sifted. It is 
my wish to have this poor man’s case 
looked into, and decency bids me proceed. 
There are many unpleasant stories abroad* 

CfewcA— What stories. Sir ? I know of 
none that can maim the character of 
either me or mine. Really, Mr Townley, 
you are too fastidious-i-indeed, my good 
Sir, you are— every body says so. What 
motive could possibly induce me to act 
improperly on this or any other occasion ? 
My good fame is in the scale — my reputa- 
tion inthe balance— the fair reputation that 
procured me the secretaryships of three 
Bibl^ Associations^ nine Sick Cluhs^ and 
five Benevolent Institutions for relieving 
poor old women at their own homes. 

Of these clubs, Mr Quirk, I 
have my own private ypinion— but let it 
pass. The short and long of the matter 
is this, I neither can nor will inter the 
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deceased until such time as a Coroner’s 
jurj deliver their \erdicL 

Qultk Well, ^\hat stands next on 

the reformation list,? I suppose our an- 
cient parishioners, men and matrons, 
will be called upon to exchange their old 
si^rs for Sciipture savings , our lads and 
lasses their ballads and roundelays for 
spintual songs ; and our dogs taught to 
bark reverently on the Sabbath-day. Aye, 
aye, Mr Townley, new brooms sweep 
clean, sajeth the proverb. 

Tou nicy, — Sir, so long as it pleaseth 
Pro> idence to continue me in this parish 
and in this world, the ser\ ant of Him w ho 
went about doing good, so long will I 
continue, by precept, by example, and by 
influence, to chensh virtuous feeling, and 
check immorality. My predecessor la- 
boured many years amongst you. He 
IS gone to his account, and it pains me 
to say, his endeavours have not been blest. 
The glaring laxity of morals and of man- 
ners throughout the parish fully warrant 
me in so saying. Lewdness stalks in 
broad da) -light, and decency is ashamed 
to Ikj seen. Hence it is that the rites of 
our holy religion are mocked, her becom- 
» ing ceremonies held as naught, and her 
w holesome doctnnes rendered unpalata- 
ble ; — hence it is that our little parochial 
offices, incredible though it may seem, 
arc sold for money— our poor rates mis- 
applied— our poor stinted in food and 
raiment ; — and hence comes it that, w hen 
we inquire of the grey -haired man our 
way to the next \ illagc, he bids us 
loaf — of the child, follow your imt. 
'ihedc evils. Sir, will I do my best to 
cure ; and there are yet men — not such 
men as you — to be met with in our ham- 
lets, who will joyfully lend me a helping 
hand, ( tut away from theiwo wot tines ) 

Had you any knowledge, Mr Wiggins, 
of the deceased ’ — Was he a parishioner ^ 

Wiggins — Not that 1 know of, your 
Hevererice; I mciely knew him as travel- 
ling dealer. 

Dingle, — He was a Derbyshire man, 
Sir , what the jiackinen-tolk call a twelve- 
stone Neddy ; and well they might, for a 
jollier pack than Gaffer Grabble’s nevu was 
slung, and a riper jew oudn’t have seen on 
summer day — watches, jewellery, silks. 

Townfcy -—What became of his pro- 
perty? 

Dingle — I dare say, Mr Edward 
Clench, there where he stands, can tell ye 
all about it. Sir. Gaff’er diedjn his two- 
pair back bed-room. 

C/cwcA.— Poor man, he brought nothing 
of that sort into my house ; rags, disease, 
and a broken heart, was his all, 

TottfUley — That may happen to fie 
ntquind into when his relatives come 
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forward. Mean\*hile, remote the body. 

JBur-tart ter , — To the w orkhouse, j our 
Hovel ence ^ 

Toaa/t?/.— Certatnly. (They proceed 
to lay Gajfci on the Iter; hut a couple of 
feeble moans Jiom the tnleitor of hn shell 
induce them to lay htm dqun lather more 
nimbly than they lifted him up J 

Qmtk —What d’ye bogle at, fools ’ 
He w on’t bite ye. The man’s as dead as 
King Hairy the VIII — {Dap gioans sncm 
ceed ihttr wtakly pioguntois ) 

Dingle. — Alivc, b’ the ] ord ’ Hand 
me the mattock — d’ye j ou hear. Bob ? 
( Proceeds to wicuch the lid off Gaffu'*s 
shell— Gi oannig lontiuucs ) 

Townley. — Gentl) , young man — gent- 
ly — don’t be rash. 

Clench ( aside ) — What the devil’s to 
be done ^ 

{^airk — Bolt, for Christ’s sake, bolt— 
not a moment to spare. 

CUnch . — Here goes ( walks away). 

lounley — Don’t leave the ground. 
Sir — look to these men, my good folk— 
(addressing the biet ^carnet s^ who take 
the ntassary meaunes to prevent Ned 
and Bill from decamping.) 

Wiggins {lay nify his hand on Gaffit^s 
hdsorn) — 1 he heart beats freely. 

Tow/i/tv —Hands off, Mr Wiggins. 
Leave him to himself. Let Nature have 
her own way a little while : {they all four, 
that IS to say, Parbon Ton nicy, Dan 
Wiggins, Jem Dingle, and Rob Giigg, 
step two paces haik from the coffin, and 
stand stock still ) 

Zficr-cflrncr.- D’) e think he’ll speak, 
Gilbert ’ 

Gilbert — If he do, Jonathan, I’s off*, 
It’s zo vnteful to hear a dead man. 

Wiggins — Hush jou there, — not a 
w ord. 

Gaffiet Grabble {after a solemn silence 
of one minute and a half) — Shadow o* 
death— land o’ spirits— evil ones — och, 
och, och, {opens his uji t ) Where am I 
now’ — sky and sun — living men— bless » 
ed day-light — all a dream — O aye, yes 
yes, — thankful, thankful am I. Deary 
me, what’s the meaning ’ — {works his 
anus pom heniath the shioud, and giopcs 
about ) So — So— Sophy Mr — Mr — 
Clench. Ed — Edwaid, bless my life, 
where — ^where’s the wallet, the silk wal- 
let ’ {feels under hu he id ) Sov — Sov— 
Sovereign bag, bill-book — all gone. Lord 
help the helpless ’ 

1 uwnley — O my God * w hat a scene ! 
Miserable man, his heart clcaveth to the 
mouldy hoard, his soul to the minted 
heap, notwithstanding the peril he is in. 
Li t him up, ray friends. ( Wiggins, Din^ 
gle, and G* igg, disengage old Gaffer from 
his shc'ly and support him in t leir arms ) 
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To-ifiilry — Sparc me your cloak, Mr 
Wig'^ins, to throw about him, (rfii*c*/.v 
Dan of his ?tiant/e.) 

Dingle Take mine too. Sir. 

Gajfcr [upheld (i» aforesaid.) — Paun- 
chy law church — {lookinif steadfastly at 
the doOr Mrrro/’)-:- Paunchy law steeple, — 
Paunchylaw in EugUmd! — surely I’m 


right — must be so — every individual 
thing — {stares wildly about him) — Mercy 
on us, where’s my pack Sophy, Ned, 
Bill, young Ned — O ye Jews, ye uncir- 
cumcised Jews, [breaks away from his 
siippoiters, Lawlvtff only hobbery ! ]iob~ 
bety / Robbery ! puisued by the wuVfc 
Dramatis Pcrsoncr.) 


Thus have I fairly transcribed Mr Sackbut's After-piece in so far as the 
two first Acts are concerned, the third being in want of a little hammering, 
is necessarily detained. 

A Retired Author. 

Qualify Square, London 1824-. 


S CSoval ©ttf. 

Translated from the Medea of Euripides. 


Argument. 

EiRiPTDF.s, in a charming episode, congratulates the Athenians upon 
their divine origin, and the excellence of their climate. Attica, the land of 
the brave, is characterized by the poet as the nurse of Freedom, and pa- 
troness of the liberal arts and sciences, the birth-place of the Muses, the 
retreat of V'enus, and the land in which were cherished all the finer feelings 
of the human soul. Thence the poet infers the impossibility of an asylum 
for Medea in the metropolis of such a sacred and delightful country, if her 
desire of revenging Jason’s perfidy should instigate her to murder her own 
children. The poet endeavours to divert Medea from her horrid purpose, 
by making an appeal to her maternal affection, calculated to move both her 
pity and her terror. 


Chorus^Strophe. 

Athenians ! renown’d in ’the annals of 
glory, 

Indulging in sweets of a genial clime ; 

And heroes illustrious in primitive story. 

Descended of gods in flic earliest of time : 

How fruitful thy soil, how romantic thy 
mountains ! 

Of freedom and science thy laurels e’er 
bloom ; 

How sacred thy streams and perennial 
fountains, 

And groves which exhale a delicious per- 
fume ! 

Through regions of beauty, and flow’rs 
ever ambling, 

Inhaling the balm of the purest of skies ; 

In pleasure and mirth o’er the green hil- 
locks gamb’ling. 

In Greece where the brightest of pro- 
spects arise. 

Where muses, chaste Pierian Nine, 
Infus’d sweet harmony divine ; 

And taught seraphic notes to swell 
In song, as hoary legends tell. 

Antistrophe. 

Where crystal streamlets of Cephisus 
glide. 

And, murmuring softly, pour a golden 
tide. 


Panting in the sultry beam, 

Venus sought the cooling stream, 

In beauty lavishing her jxiw’rs 
On beds of ever-blooming flow’rs, 
Breath’d through these regions of per- 
fume, 

Where laurels and sweet myrtles bloom ; 
Before her breathing vernal zephyrs fly. 
Soft breezes float along the lucid sky. 
Twining wreaths of sw'cetest roses, 

In ringlets of her golden hair. 

With a thousand fragrant posies. 

Waving through the ambient air; 
Before her face, in beauty smil’d, 

Cupid, fair and lovely child. 

To teach the sages of the land 
To feel as w^ll as understand. 

To render beauty in the fair 
Serenely sw'eel as vernal air, 

To every virtue grace impart. 

And sovereign comfort to the bleeding 
heart. 

Strophe. 

Shall Athens, wash’d by sacred streams. 
Which far reflect their golden gleams. 

Or realm of friends, with open arms. 
Receive you from a foreign strand 
Into the bosom of your native land— 

A wandering exile doom’d to roam, 

Still cherishing the thoughts of home* 
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By day, affiighted with alarms. 

By night, with horrid dreams ? 

Along with many others weeping, 

View thy sons, in life’s fair bloom. 
Survey their wounds, behold them sleep- 
ing 

•ISound in death’s eternal gloom. 

By all the gods, we thee implore, 

To think of horrid deeds no more ; 

Nor thirsting for thy children’s blood. 
Imbue thy fingers in the purple flood. 

Antistrophe, 

How shall you seize the smiling creatures. 
While round your knees they fondly 
cling, 

. Or mar those sweet and lovely features. 
Fresh blooming like the flow’rs in 
spring ? 

Or how to thtm so cruel-hearted 
As rob them of their vernal joys ? 


Has all maternal love departed 
For thy pleasing, lovely Ixiys ? 

Or look upon them Hush’d with beauty, 
In innocence, \t\ithout disguise. 

Alive to every filial duty, 

Aftection beaming in their eyes — 
To-day, fair flovv’rs, in loveliest bloom. 
But cold and lifeless on the morroxv^ ' 
Slumbering in the silent tomb, 

Without the pangs of deepest sorrow 
Settling in perpetual gloom ? 

Thy little suppliants loudly screaming. 
Fearful of impending woe, 

And floods of tears profusely streaming 
To avert the fatal blow, 

Will drown thy bleeding heart in anguish, 
While thirsting for thy children’s blood— 
Will force thy frantic thoughts to lan- 
guish. 

And turn, with horror, from the purple 
flood. G. S. 
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My Dear Friend, 

You cannot conceive how much 
good your welcome letter did me ; 
nor do I wish that ever you should. 
None but a person separated from all 
whom he has been accustomed to 
hold dear, and doomed to reside a- 
mong those with whom he finds it 
impossible to associate, can ever 
comprehend the tenth part of the 
tapture with which I again and a- 
gain surveyed your letter, examining 
every well-known character, and 
forming an opinion concerning your 
health, from their regularity, before 
I broke the seal. 

It iA- a happiness, an exquisite hap- 
piness, to receive such a letter ; but it 
is a dearly-purchased one. Many an 
hour, and many a day of longing 
expectation, and friendless loneliness, 
must have been endured before such 
a pleasure can be gained ; and, after 
all, what is it but an unsatisfactory, 
fleeting pleasure } I do feel delight 
of the deepest and purest nature while 
engaged in reading what I know to 
be the transcript of your mind ; but 
when 1 have finished the perusal, I 
sigh in vain for the warmly affection- 
ate voice, the kindly smile, and 
the eye’s tender glance. These I 
may picture in my imagination, but 
when shall I again behold them in 
the living reality ? The first feelings 
excited by receiving your letter are 
those of gladness ; but they subside 
into others of a more pensive and 


melancholy character. I find I have 
insensibly fallen into the very subject 
which 1 promised to treat of in this 
letter ; therefore I shall just pro- 
ceed, as if what I have written had 
been written merely by way of intro- 
duction. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to mention a few circumstan- 
ces, whicb,^ though they may have 
escaped your notice, as they passed 
when I was quite a boy, have yet 
had very considerable influence in 
giving a bias to ray mind, and all my 
habits of thought. 

My father’s house, as you know, 
is considerably distant from any 
neighbours ; ami the nearest consist 
of families, who either have never 
had children, or in whom they are 
arrived at years of maturity. Hence, 
during our childhood, till we went 
to school, we never had any. compa- 
iiions. The distance from school was 
too great for us to be sent there till 
we were more than mere children, 
and had already acquired something 
of a fixed mental character, as well 
as bodily strength ; and remote as 
we were from the influence of exam- 
ple, each of us assumed that parti- 
cular habit of temper which was in- 
dividually the roost natural. 1 am 
quite convinced that there mu^t be a 
natural difierence between the mind 
of one person, even the most closely 
related, and that of another, other- 
wise it would be impossible to ac- 
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count for the difference of disposition 
and pursuits between my elder bro- 
ther and myself. Our younger years 
were passed in a manner precisely 
similar, but wc never thought or act- 
ed alike. It is not my intention, 
however, to draw a parallel between 
us ; it is sufficient for my purpose if 
1 mention one or two circumstances, 
which either gave a bias to my mind, 
or discovered and drew into action 
its natural inclination. My mother, 
a woman whose natural powers of 
mind and cultivation far exceeded 
the greater part of women in her sta- 
tion, took the charge of our early edu- 
cation, and exerted herself so well, 
that I had read through the Bible 
in a very tolerable manner before I 
ever saw a school. During the time 
when she was instructing me in the 
knowledge of letters, it was long to 
me a very irksome concern. A lady 
who took an interest in me having 
made me a present of a little book, I 
thought myself compelled in honour 
to learn her book well, and by so do- 
ing, prepared myself unconsciously 
for the reading of the New Testa- 
ment. Still, however, my lesson was 
to me very disagreeable ,* 1 was much 
more inclined to wander, though 
alone, among the woods, delighted 
with the swaying of the branches 
when the wind was high ; or to lay 
in some biddy’* place, and gaze 
upon the clouds drifting across the 
sky. After such rambles, I used to 
tell my mother the most wonderful 
and incredible stories of what I had 
fancied in my unconscious reveries ; 
and when she checked me, my sim- 
ple answer was — “ but, mother. I’m 
sure 1 thought 1 saw them ; may be 
1 was dreaming, though.” After 
having toiled unwillingly through 
the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment, 1 commenced reading the book 
of the Uevelations- The wonders 
contained in it arrested my attention, 
and fixed me in astonishment. It 
was of no consequence that 1 could 
not comprehend what I yet believe 
no man can : I sought for no mean- 
ing but what the literal signification 
of the words imported, and 1 read 
them again and again with increas- 
ing pleasure. When my mother 
bad me read her a lesson, I used to 
request permission to read a chanter 
of the Revelations, when I nad 
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finished my other task ; to this, you 
may be sure, she was by no means 
averse, as it had the effect, both of 
causing me read with spirit, and read 
a double quantity. From that time 
forward, reading constituted, as i4 
still docs, my chief source of gratifi- 
cation. Shortly after this, 1 began 
to read every book which I could get 
hold of : but my chief favourites 
were the History of "Wallace,” mo- 
dernised from Blind Harry, by Ha- 
milton, and Gordon’s Bruce.” 
Often when my brother and sisters 
were at play, have I been engaged 
reading and weeping over the ill- 
merited misfortunes of Wallace, till, 
in a fit of enthusiasm, I would rush 
among the nettles and thistles, and 
mow them down, as if destroying 
the false Southrons.” 

This taste for reading, like all 
other tastes, grew upon me by indul- 
gence, till I laid every one, with 
whom I could make so free, under 
contribution for books ; and though 
poetry, war, and romance, were what 
gave me most delight, yet 1 found 
means to peruse the History of Eng- 
land, of Scotland, Rollin’s Ancient 
History, Guthrie’s Geography, and 
a considerable number of other va- 
luable and instructive works, and 
with no little attention. Thus I ear- 
ly began to have pursuits which 
tended to withdraw me from the 
sports of my compeers. So attached 
to reading did I become, that I often 
stole away from amongst my play- 
fellows, to continue the pursuit of 
some book which had engaged my 
attention. By this means, even be- 
fore 1 had left school, I was tolerably 
intimate with nearly all the best au- 
thors in the language, whether in 
poetry, history, or romance. The 
consequence was, that 1 learned to 
think in a very different manner from 
those who were in other respects my 
equals, and amongst whom I was 
compelled to be, or seek for more 
congenial companions in my books. 
While I continued at school, a boy 
among boys, it was a matter of no 
great concern in what manner I em- 
ployed my play-hours, nor were the 
taunts of my companions cither very 
frequent or very galling. I wat 
never at any loss in repelling in- 
sults ; and that boy must have been 
very confident in his superiority of 
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strength, who would have wantonly 
ventured to provoke iny resentment. 
The same romantic feelings which 
caused me in private act the aven- 
ging or liberating hero, caused me 
despise the idea of yielding to one 
*who was not exceedingly an over- 
match for me. My personal contests, 
however, were desperate, rather than 
frequent ; for though 1 did not shun, 
1 by no means sought quarrels. 

Such is a slight outline of niy past 
days, from boyhood till now, when 
I find myself obliged to bear my 
part of the active duties of life : and 
though 1 can make no pretensions to 
learning, yet I have acquired a taste, 
and a desire for it, which in other 
circumstances might have been to me 
a source of the purest pleasure. 
What may be its ultimate conse- 
quence I cannot foresee ; hut 1 now 
proceed to mention a few of the in- 
conveniences at present attending it. 

My reading has been so diversified, 
that there are few things can occur 
which I have not reeii treated of by 
some able writer. I have thus, by the 
help of a tolerable memory, got a 
number of opinions much su|>erior 
to what I could otherwise have had, 
and greatly different from what my 
companions have any notion of. This 
makes them appear to inc a parcel of 
uncultivated and thick-headed crea- 
tures, at whose foolish notions, or 
still more foolish ignorance, I cannot 
but laugh: but when I attempt to 
give them some truer ideas, 1 am 
hooted as a crack-brained fool, half- 
turned in the head by reading ; or 
perhaps hated for my impudence, as 
they esteem it, in daring to set my 
opinions in opposition to those of 
men who might well he any of them 
my father. In spite of the contempt 
which I feel for their ignorant and 
obstinate prejudices, it is by no means 
agreeable to know myself the object 
of dislike or of ridicule. All my high- 
raised ideas of virtue, honour, and 
generosity, are in like manner treated 
as crazy reveries ; 1 must cither con- 
ceal them, or, by mentioning them, 
feel myself become an object of de- 
rision. When I gaze around me, and 
behold all Nature smiling with the 
expanding beauties of spring and 
summer, or enriched with the boun- 
tiful productions of autumn, my heart 
glows with a warmth and gratitude 


which longs for utterance; but it longs 
in vain. These things arc beheld by 
almost all with careless unconcern, 
scarcely noticed, or noticed only with 
tliat gratification which results from 
the prospect of indulgence to selfish 
enjoyment. I can find no ohe with 
whom to taste the sweetest of all 
delights, the reciprocal communion 
of the heart. If I venture to ex- 
press my feelings, 1 am answered 
by a scornful sneer, and some silly 
remark about books and their au- 
thor, who had nothing else to do 
but w'aste their time in writing a 
deal of idle nonsense about matters 
of which, after all their pretence, 
they knew nothing. ^i’hey have 
learned by experience that spring 
will bud, summer blossom, and au- 
tumn produce, if the season he fa- 
vourable, and that is all they know, 
or seek to know% regarding all other 
thoughts about the matter as quite 
idle, and nothing to the ])iirpose. 1 
am obliged, therefore, either to wage 
a continual w’arfare with those a- 
inongst whom I am jilaccd, or to 
arnubc myself as I best can with my 
own thoughts and fancies. This, 
perhaps, is not a matter of much mo- 
ment ; but 1 find myself as little able 
to bring my mind to relish their 
manner of thinking and acting, as 
they arc to mine. The common 
people do not suit me for compa- 
nions, far less for friends ; and those 
of cultivated minds are in a rank too 
liigh for me to aspire to their notice, 
or for them to condescend to pay any 
attention to me. Am I then doomed 
to be a lonely, coin]ianionless being ? 

I believe I am ; and if the definition 
which philosophers give of man bo 
correct, viz. a social, gregarious 
animal, then am I cxcludecl Iroin 
amongst my own sj)ecies. The world 
around me is beautiful, and fills my 
bosom with gladness when 1 behold 
its beauties ; but they are not for me. 
They arc neither mine by the laws 
of property, nor even by that law 
which gives all creatures, after their 
kind, a right to subsistence. I can- 
not claim kindred with the great fa- 
mily of man, for none of its grades 
will receive me. I gaze with feelings 
of awe and wonder, mingled with 
delight, upon the sublime expanse of 
heaven ; but when my soul is filled 
with transport and admiration by tho 
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majestic grandeur of th*e scene, I feel 
iny enthusiasm checked by the want 
of some one of kindred iidturc to 
whom I might communicate my sen- 
timents and feelings, and whose 
sympathy might even increase their 
purity and elevation. With those of 
in^ own station, in all their coarse- 
ness and stupidity, 1 cannot, will not 
associate, and with those above me 
J may not. AVith the former I be- 
lieve 1 could better bring myself to 
at least a temporary agreement, than 
with the latter. I am disgusted with 
the manners of the one, but my soul 
revolts when I see the overweening 
haughtiness of the other. Yet I can 
hotter endure their stately and pride- 
ful distance than their insulting con- 
descension. If they choose to stalk 
past me with lofty pride, there is 
something within my breast which 
tells me that I can be as proud as 
they : when they seem to think that 
I must feel myself greatly honoured 
by their very gracious notice, my 
cheek burns with indignation. What 
right have they to assume such airs 
of superiority ? Is it because Fortune 
has given them that wealth which 
she has (leniLtl to me ? Let them 
show, by their superior merits, that 
her kindness has been justly bestowed. 
Is it in their noble blood ? Let them 
prove its nobility by their illustrious 
actions, rather than empty haughti- 
ness ; and yet in this respect J too 
might boast an equal, if not a supe- 
rior extraction to many of them. I 
am content to endure my inferiority 
of station, since fate and misfortune 
have so willed ; but why should it 
be thrust upon my observation, by 
tbeir show of letting themselves down 
to a level with me for a few minutes, 
as if that were a mighty matter? 
Fretted by these disagreeable pecu- 
liarities in my situation and habits of 
thought, I have no resource but in 
venting my feelings in iny letters to 
you, and indulging in lonely wan- 
derings by the side of my little fa- 
vourite stream, when the shades of 
evening cover the sky with a conge- 
nial melancholy hue. At such times 
I often feel inclined almost to blame 
the dispensations of Providence, 
though 1 am well assured that my 
doing so is highly culpable. Why 
was my youth spent in acquiring 
tastes which can now be no longer 
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gratified ? And to what has the cul- 
tivation of mind, resulting from the 
perusal of refined works, tended, but 
to make me more susceptible of un- 
happiness ? Alas ! I am like a but- 
terfly, which some untimely smiles of 
spring have caused to cast aside itS 
protecting crust, and left exposed to 
all the chilling storms which may as- 
sail it ; clad, it may he, more elegant- 
ly, but certainly much less securely 
defended. 1 see before me what I 
might have enjoyed, — 1 feel how ex- 
quisitely 1 could have enjoyed, — hut 
1 know that such enjoyments are be- 
yond my attainment. Had 1 never 
known to extend my wishes and my 
conceptions beyond my humble sta- 
tion, 1 might have passed my life in 
the same dull, contented thoughtless- 
ness with my equals ; neither know- 
ing, nor seeking any thing farther, 
than how to procure a bare subsist- 
ence for the day that was passing 
over me, and desiring no higher de- 
gree of mental cultivation than my 
neighbours. Scarce can 1 refrain ex- 
claiming, Oh, happy state of con- 
tented ignorance ! would that such 
were mine V’ Yet, when 1 think 
upon the narrow^ and contracted scale 
of their understandings, — the gross- 
ness of their pleasures and pursuits, 
— and the barrenness and dulncss of 
their ideas, together with their want 
of relish for the many beauties of 
Nature, I cannot consent, were it 
possible, to sink into such an abject 
littleness of mind. I have not a 
doubt that they enjoy more content 
than 1 ever shall, though 1 might 
have shared it, had not my youthful 
habits raised my mind a little above 
its sphere of attraction. 1 could wish 
my fate had been different, yet were 
my life to be begun anew, 1 would 
desire to cultivate my mind as far as 
possible. Is it not hard, that though 
my youth has not been spent in vi- 
cious pursuits, it should have left a 
sting behind it which will embitter 
all the remainder of my existence ? 

1 can easily conceive what would 
have greatly contributed to ray hap- 
piness, even under my present cir- 
cumstances ; with one exception. Had 
ou been near me, that 1 might have 
ad an opportunity of soothing my 
fretted heart with the pleasures of 
your conversation, — or if a young man 
with a disposition such as yours had 
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been my companion, then could I 
liave mocked at much that now tor- 
tures mo; and, together with ray 
friend, I could have laughed alike at 
the rudeness of the rabble, or the 
pride of the wealthy. It is in vain 
t^Tat I attempt to reason away my 
vexations. When I ask myself, if 1 
have not acquired more enlarged ca- 
pacities of enjoyment, by enlarging 
iny knowledge and refining my taste, 

I am ready, perfectly ready, to grant 
that I have ; but though my capaci- 
ties of enjoyment be enlarged, my 
opportunities are not ; and I am thus 
only instructed in the knowledge of 
iny own privations, — shown clearly 
pleasures the most exquisite, which 
are placed just beyond my reach, — 
made practically acquainted with the 
punishment of Tantalus. Does it 
not aggravate the misery of the cap- 
tive to give him, through the grated 
windows of his gloomy dungeon, a 
glimmering view of Nature's free and 
luxuriant beauties — awakening in his 
soul a panting, languishing desire for 
pleasures which he knows he is doom- 
ed never to enjoy To cultivate his 
mental powers is certainly one of 
the most imperative duties of every 
man ; but sad experience compels me 
to declare, that, in the present state 
of society, it is by no means an infal- 
lible guide in the search of happiness. 

I am strongly inclined to charge those 
writers who have painted the charms 
of learning and cultivation in such 
glowing colours, with a wilful mis- 
representation of human nature. 
They declaim in such an enthusias- 
tic manner concerning the dpep and 
pure delight resulting fromuntellec- 
tual improvement, that one would 
imagine every advancement in know- 
ledge was so much undoubted pro- 
gress made in the path of true hap- 
piness. I can only declare that I 
have not found it so. On the con- 
trary, the more that I have felt my 
ideas enlarged beyond those of men 
in my ow.n station, the more bitter has 
been my discontent with my condi- 
tion, and the more ardent my long- 
ings after what, with unavailing re- 
gret, I have been compelled to re- 
linquish as unattainable. To point 
out to me pleasures which others 
possess, but from which I am exclu- 
ded, will not certainly increase my 
happiness: it is like displaying a 
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plentiful feast before a hungry man, 
and at the same time preventing bini 
to partake ; it aggravates what of it- 
self was already sufficiently distress- 

Another great complaint which I 
have to bring against my little learn- 
ing is, that it has caused me make 
a false estimate of the world and 
mankind. The poets described in 
strains of ardent gratitude the be- 
nevolence of their patrons, — men 
whose chief delight, they taught me 
to believe, was in exerting their in- 
fluence to forward the aspiring wishes 
of depressed merit, — whose philan- 
thropic hearts were always actuated 
by that sentiment, that “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive," — who 
did not wait till their kindness was 
solicited, but sought out every fitting 
object upon whom to bestow their 
bounty, — who valued rank and wealth 
only as the means of doing good, not 
of assuming an insolent and over- 
bearing superiority. Where are these 
patterns of beneficence to be found ? 
They exist nowhere, perhaps never 
existed, but in the writings and ima- 
ginations of those poets by whom 
their praises were sung ; and even 
those praises, if the truth were 
known, may be but the bitter irony 
of disappointed genius. They told 
me of friendship, pure, disinterested, 
in violabic— friendsli i p wdi i ch was ra ore 
gratified by procuring another's ad- 
vantage, though at the expense of 
privations, sufferings, life itself, than 
it could be by the highest personal 
good, — friendship which knits conge- 
nial hearts togetlier with so fond, so 
intimate a tie, that every hope, every 
enjoyment was mutual, — nay, would 
have been despised, if not shared with 
the bosom friend. I gaze around 
me, and beholding all actuated alike 
by contracted selfishness, would ex- 
claim that friendship too was merely 
a fabrication of the poet's brain ; but 
tlie full swell of my heart, as memo- 
ry directs my view to the days when 
tne warm, cordial grasp oi your liand 
was wont to awaken a thrilling glow 
of rapturous delight over all my 
frame, tells me that friendship, 
though rare, may yet be found in all 
its native purity. They celebrate, 
in enthusiastic strains of rapturous 
delight, the joys of love, and the se- 
raphic virtues and beauties of woman. 
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"J'hough much inclined to question 
tlie sincerity of their panegyrics, and 
the truth of their representations, 1 
must withhold my censure, and ac- 
kriowlejlge my inability to form a 
proper jiwlgment. Woman is lovely, 
and may be worthy the warmest ad- 
iniVation, for any thing I know to the 
contrary. Experience has given me 
no information there ; and the lan- 
guage of love is to me a strange lan- 
guage. If 1 might form an opinion, 
however, I would suppose the joys 
which lovers boast, and the pains of 
which they complain, to be the idle 
ravings of a diseased imagination. 
Thus have the poets represented to 
me a world clothed in beauty, and 
inhabited by all that is good, noble, 
generous, and lovely : how different 
1 have found it! They pointed out 
to me a path which should have con- 
ducted me to happiness ; and they 
displayed before me a brilliant vi- 
sion ; alas ! I find that I have been 
deceived, and have only followed 
after an empty phantom. They told 
me of the pleasures of refinement, 
and gave me a relish for enjoyments 
which I now find that I must never 
liope to obtain. I find myself de- 
ceived by my expectations, and bit- 
terly disappointed in all my hopes. 
IMankind arc not what I had ima- 
gined, and I cannot mingle with 
them. I thought I had loved them 
as 1 wished to love my fellow-crea- 
tures : 1 find that I was only ena- 
moured of the productions of my own 
deceived imagination. I am indeed 
a lonely, solitary being, belonging to 
no condition of society. My heart 
pants and sickens for the joys of 
mutual confidence, and unrestrained 
communication, but its longings are 
in vain. IVhen I see others afflicted, 
I feel gratified that I can sympathise 
with their distress ; for my heart, 
though a companionless thing, is yet 
a human heart ; but when I see 
mirth and revelry, my gloomy me- 
lancholy increases and grows upon 
me to such a degree, that it drives me 
away to indulge its wailing pensive- 
ness, unrestrained, amidst the soli- 
tude and darkness of night. I can- 
not join in the scenes of gladness 
around me, and I wish for some re- 
tirement, where I might pass ray life 
apart from the world, which has so 
grievoulsy disappointed me, and be- 


hold its pursuits and its follies no 
more. 

No ! ’tis in vain ! it may not be ! 

I cannot join the sportive throng ; 

The mazy dance delights not me, 

Nor yet the gay and sprightly song ; 
Even when the jest floats light along. 
And all is gaiety and gladness, 

I droop these brilliant scenes among. 
In lonely, melancholy sadness. 

Paint not to me the scenes of joy, 

In all their flaunting hues of light, 
That bid the bosom flutter high, 

With wild and feverish delight: 

Their fascinating splendours bright, 
That gleaming, dazzling, flash before me, 
Soon vanish, and a gloomier night 
Sinks deeply, darkly lowering o’er me. 

These giddy pleasures fast decay ; 

They but excite, then mock the mind ; 
They melt, like struggling dreams, away, 
Leaving a weariness behind : 

None ever found, none e’er will find 
The radiance of their charms enduring. 
Bright they may shime, ’tis but to 
blind. 

From peace and bliss the heart alluring. 

Oh ! sweeter far, at fall of even, 

With wandering steps to roam alone, 
While deeply -glowing tints of heaven 
Bright o’er the purpled skies arc 
thrown, 

To listen to the plaintive moan, 
Breath’d by the zephyr softly stealing ; 

To bid soft music’s melting tone 
Awake each spring of tcndcrest feeling. 

Then, give me. Fate 1 to dwell apart 
Par from life’s pleasures, vain as fair ; 
Blest with one kind congenial heart, 

My griefs to soothe, my joys to share ! 
No sick regrets could find me there. 

No vain ambitious longings wound me ; 

My chief delight, my only care. 

To spread true happiness around me ! 

Flxcuse my verses, if you cannot 
approve them ; their subject is the 
same with my prose. Indeed it can- 
not be otherwise, both being the ge- 
nuine sentiments of my heart. I 
might continue my unavailing com- 
plaints to any length, but I conceive 
you have by this time had quite 
enough of them ; and if you are not 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
cause of my enduring melancholy, 
the fault must lie in my manner of 
explaining it. It would be of no avail 
to attempt to convince me that my 
loneliness is wrong, and may be hurt- 
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ful. I cannat help it. My previous ha- 
bits of thinking liave rendered mo no 
fit associate for the greater part of 
thoL.e in the rank of society to which 
1 am conuiied ; and as 1 may not be 
received in any other, my fate is to 
Aag througli a lonely, friendless cx- 
i^tence, in some respects connected 
with both, but acknowledged or re- 
garded by neither — a condition not to 
be envied. That 1 may not fill this 
long letter wholly with complaints, 
1 will mention a few of my enjoy- 
ments, leaving you to form your own 
opinion, whether they balance my 
afllictions. Duty and necessity ob- 
lige me to be up every morning al- 
most with the sun ; this, however, 
if you exclude the idea of compul- 
sion, is a positive advantage, as it is 
beneficial to health, and gives me an 
opportunity of contemplating the 
ever - varying, but ever - beautiful 
splendours of morn, while the east 
blushes and brightens at the ap- 
])ioach of the refulgent lord of day. 
;>Iy daily occupation prevents lan- 
guor and ennui from seizing upon 
me ; and no one can taste the sweets 
of rest, but he who has purchased 
them by lenjjtlieiied toil. Even the 
wealthy are compelled to have re- 
course to labour, though they disguise 
it under the name of exercise. And 
when evening comes — mild, sivcct, 
calinly-pensive evening — 1 cannot 
describe the gentle delight which it 
sheds upon my heart. One hour to 
1 amble in some secluded, but lonely 
scene, listening to the sweet melody 
of the wild- wood warblers, the sooth- 
ing murmurs of the babbling 
brook,” and the light rustling of the 
leaves, stirred by the evening gale, 
and gazing upon the glowing hues of 
the west, changing gradually from 
the most intense brilliancy to the 
faint and darkening grey ; yes, one 
such hour easily dispels all the cares 
and annoyances which had been ga- 
thered round the heart. One thing 
alone is wanting to complete the 
pleasures of such an hour — unre- 
strained communion with some hu- 
man being who might enter in- 
to ray emotions with kindred sympa- 
thy, and think and feel as I thought 
and felt. This I perhaps never must 
enjoy ; and the thoughts of my fated 
lopclincss dwelling ever in my heart 
embitters every pleasure, and casts a 
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darkening cloud over all the tran- 
sient g]in)pscs of hope, that fitfully 
brighten my weary path. I thought 
to have concluded my letter in a 
more cheerful manner, but I find 
myself relapsing into my ao«ustoined 
strain of, sad ness. Let me endeavour 
not to tire you with any more of iC at 
present, 'i’hougb 1 have no conjpa- 
nicn of kindred ftelings to join me 
in my wanderings, yet 1 have the fe- 
licity of comparing what my own 
eyes behold, to the descriptions of 
evening, morning, nay of Nutuie, in 
all her different charms by my favou- 
rite authors ; thus conversing with 
our greatest poets, even in the mo- 
ments of their brightt st and strongest 
inspiration. And what can excel an 
evening’s walk, in company with 
Thomson, Young, Dry den, Milton, 
and Shakespeare ! A\dien such are 
iny companions, is it to be wondered 
at that I can find no pleasure in the 
sports, or rude remarks of the noisy, 
senseless rabble } Let them laugh at 
me with my books ; my lonely plea- 
sures far transcend their empty, soul- 
less amusements. 1 long for a com- 
panion, but not for such as they. 
And can 1 say that 1 have not a 
friend ? Every pulsation of my In art 
denies the supposition. Every word 
of this letter proves that there is one, 
though distant, to whom 1 can ven- 
ture to pour forth every inmost 
thought with unreserved confidence. 
My heart is sad and sick for many 
an hour, yet 1 know wlurc it may 
tlepdid upon finding complete sym- 
pathy : my feelings may be checked 
and confiind within my own breast, 
but I am assured of one vent where 
they may be uttered without re- 
straint. 1 wnll therefore repress my 
complainings, and endeavour to make 
myself as happy as ray condition will 
allow. Ha])py ! What has my situa- 
tion to do with ha})pine.ss? But I 
mean, endeavour to avoid misery as 
much as possible. My cnjoymeiKs 
must be but few ; my wisest plan 
will be to bring my mind to be con- 
tented with them. The bright hopes 
which enlivened my youth are dark- 
ened; their splendour was that of a 
dazzling, but fleeting vision, and now 
1 know it. They have enticed my steps 
into a path which 1 cannot now re- 
trace — a path encircled at its entrance 
with all the flowery beauties scat- 
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tcred by Fancy’s fairy fin[.';cis, but 
suddenly, by tlio brcakin^of the spell, 
changed into a wild and a cheer- 
less wilderness. At times, however. 
Fancy . again resumes her potent 
wand ; and youth, and all its buoy- 
ant hopes and beautiful delusions for 
one bright hour are mine. All that 
1 have delighted to be returns, and 
all I could wish to be is within my 
power ; could these visionary joys 
but last, I would wish for nothing 
more. I own they are unsubstan- 
tial, but they are so pure, so exqui- 
site, that I would scarce exchange 
them for all the hopes which 1 can 
venture reasonably to entertain, cer- 
tainly not for all the pleasures which 
1 in reality enjoy. I am resolved, 
therefore, to continue, as far as lies in 
my power, to cultivate my relish for 
intellectual enjoyments, even though 
I can scarcely deny that by so doing 
1 am in all probability only render- 
ing myself more obnoxious to the 
darts of aflliction, and preparing a 
poison for the wounds which I may 
receive. 

In order to fill the remainder of 
Ihis sheet, since my letter has ex- 
tended to more than one, 1 think I 
cannot do better than transcribe an- 
other of Mr 1) — ’s ballads. I am sor- 
ry that it is not complete ; but he 
tells me that he never heard it entire, 
though he once could have repeated 
several more verses. I make choice 
of it at present, chiefly because it is 
but short, as I could not have got 
room for one of any great length. 


(f lien of (ffgremont'^* 

»«•«<» 

“ Where came ye from, old man, so 
ItUc ? 

Or where* have je wandering been ? 
And w hat was the newest talc ye heard, 
Or the newest sight ye have seen ?” 

“ I came from the shore where the rent 
cliff's hang 

O’er the toiling waves below ; 

And I heard a tale, and I saw a sight. 
That wrung my heart with woe. 


in N’aiure* 

“ Swift rush’d the hurrying, broken clouds 
Across the threatening sky ; 

And the slumbering seas awoke in wrath 
Ab the howling winds swept by. 

“ When bounding along on the tossing 
waves »» 

A gallant bark drew near, 

And many a bold man stood aghast 
At the sight, and shook with fear. 

** A shriek and a shivering crash w'as 
heard, 

As she burst on the rocky shore : — 
That stately bark, and her gallant crew, 
Shall brave the storm no in(>rc. 

One struggling youth a\\hile was seen. 
But the waters o’er him past ; 

And far on the beach, by the rolling wave, 
His mangled form was cast. 

“ From the tangling weed, uith tender 
care, 

They rais’d his drooping head ; 

The stamp of death win upon his brow'. 
But life was scarcely fled. 

“ One groan his shatter’d bosom heav’d, 
With faint and gasping breath ; 

‘ Oh ! tell my Mary,’ low' he sigh’d, 

‘ My heart was true in death !’ 

u t »T\vas he !’ she cried, with a dying 
scream ; 

Then wildly to the skies 
Toss’d her fair hands, and to the ground 
Sunk, never more to rise. 

• • • 

“ When the skies wax dark, and the wild 
w inds rave. 

And the gathering tcmpc'^ts wail, 

The timid maids, with pitying heart, 

Oft tell this mournful tale.” 

Forgive me, if you please, for this 
melancholy letter, and believe me it 
has already lightened my heart, and 
done me much good ; for while I 
have been writing my unrestrained 
feelings to you, 1 have felt once more 
within the sympathy of my fellow- 
mortals. Let me bojie that you will 
not delay in sending me a large 
packet, the larger and the sooner 
the more agreeable. Be so good as 

remember me to 

I am, &c. 

M. 


• The Castle of Egremont is a fine old ruin, on an eminence near the village of 
Egremont, in Cumberland, a few miles south from the promontory of St. Bee’s Head. 
The coast in the neighbourhood is bounded by a range of abrupt locks. 
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Whoever is ambitious of literary 
(distinction may, in the present age, 
arrive at the attainment of bis object 
by numerous ways unknown to his 
predecessors. He can be furnished 
with a key to open every door that 
bars the entrance to the abodes of 
knowledge ; or he may scale the lofty 
walls by means of an intellectual 
ladder, and, when fairly over, may 
thread the most intricate windings 
under the sure conduct of a Practical 
Guide. It is highly commendable 
for men of genius thus to abridge the 
labour and increase the power of the 
learner ; and no successful attempt 
of this description should be allowed 
to pass away without receiving its 
meed of public approbation. 

Horace somewhere remarks, that 
many a hero and heroine had sunk 
irrecoverably in the waters of obli- 
vion, for want of a poet to rescue 
them from the jaws of that devour- 
ing element ; and it may, with equal 
justice, be affirmed, that many a pre- 
cious tome, which its author fondly 
hoped would one day enlighten the 
world, and diffuse its splendour 
around himself, has been subjected 
to the same dismal fate, from the in- 
ability of critics to discover its intrin- 
sic merits, or, from their indolence, 
to recommend them to the notice of 
the public. It shall, therefore, be 
the object of the following remarks, 
to prevent the invaluable literary 
performance of Mr Smith from being 
condemned to the humiliating service 
of the. grocer or tobacconist. But if, 
notwithstanding all our efforts, it 
should slumber on the shelf, to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey," or be 
devoted, leaf by leaf, to the most de- 
grading of all operations, the learned 
author will take the will for the deed, 
and regard us with feelings of grati- 
tude for our very sincere attempt to 
immortalize his name. 

It has been said that the essence of 
genius is condensation. Now, where 
can we find so notable an instance of 
this quality as in the volume before 
us? Here is grammar for the un- 
grammatical — criticism for the criti- 
cal — and practical logic for those who 


can understand it, and put it in 
practice. Here the Scots may drink 
deep in the streams of unadultera- 
ted English, and cooks may learn 
the metaphysical distinction between 
gravy and sauce. Here are to be 
seen instructions for addressing every 
lord and lady in the land — hosts of 
abbreviations stretched out at their 
full length — and many a Latin idea 
stript of its outlandish dre»s, and 
presented to the view in an English 
costume. Every thing upon the sub- 
ject, from the simplicity of the al- 
phabet, to the perplexing intricacies 
of logic, has been brought together 
into one massy heap ; general prin- 
ciples, formerly unknown, or almost 
forgotten, have been inserted ; rules, 
dark as Erebus, have been made as 
bright as Elysium ; and even non- 
sense itself has been explained and 
illustrated, till it has been metamor- 
phosed into sense, and rendered as 
convincing as a mathematical axiom, 
and as plain as that PS. stand equally 
for postscript or Peter Smith. 

All these directions and auxiliaries 
for composition are richly diversified 
and enlivened with delicate touches 
of the most refined, yet poignant sa- 
tire ; with numerous extracts, both 
in prose and verse, from our most 
celebrated writers ; and last, though 
not least, with one accidental, mas- 
terly, beautiful, and simple specimen 
of the author's own powers in poeti- 
cal composition. To this may be add- 
ed, that the reader is sometimes re- 
galed with short dramatic sketches in 
the Scottish dialect, in which a con- 
spicuous place is held by a little var- 
let, called Jack, a ravenous devourer 
of plum-pudding, but who was near- 
ly compelled to eat it without sauce, 
for having accidentally fallen into 
the mud. 

Now, all these copious materials, 
and all these wonderful effects, have 
been, by some means or other, com- 
Iiresscd into the narrow compass of a 
small foolscap octavo ; and the rich 
and overflowing effusions of JVIr 
Smith's prolific genius may thus be 
purchased for the very paltry sum 
of one half guinea. 
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To convince our readers that the 
praises we have bestowed are not 
exaggerated, we need only produce 
one instance out of' many in which 
the author has given the most decisive 
proofs of originality of genius. It is 
a new rule of syntax, the discovery 
of which forms a grand era in the 
science of grammar ; and the man- 
ner in which its truth is established 
displays one of the boldest efforts of 
human reason. An interrog'ative'px(y- 
noun, we are told, is always nomina- 
tive to the verb employed in asking a 
question, either in the singular or 
jjlural number ; as, What arc you 
doing ?*' This is a doctrine for which 
we were not prepared ; and if Mr 
Smith had not assured us of the con- 
trary, we would have thought th^t 
this illustration decidedly proves that 
there is at least one exception to 
Iiis rule ; but the cool confidence 
with which he states his opinion has 
passed, with all the energy of con- 
viction, from his judgment to our 
own. We shall, however, give the 
author's own words, to show that we 
have not changed our opinion with- 
out a sufficient reason. ** What** 
he remarks, with the sagacity of a 
Socrates, “is nominative to the verb 
arc, in the second person singular, if 
the question is (\sked at one person^ 
or in the second person plural, if it 
is asked at two or more." After this 
satisfactory example of Mr Smith's 
extraordinary powers in illuminating 
the obscure, it would be unnecessary 
to produce any more passages of a 
similar kind. If the reader is not 
convinced by what he has seen, we 
have only to say, that we pity the 
unusual dulness of his apprehension, 
and would send him to the work it- 
self, to study practical logic, and to 
brighten his brains. 

Though we have established the 
author's claims to distinction as a 
man of talent and literature, upon 
the sure basis of philosophy, we can- 
not altogether exempt him from the 
eccentricities of genius. “ Aliqiumdo 
bonus dormifat Homer us.** Some of 
his observations are so far beyond 
the log-line of a common understand- 
ing, that they seem never to have 
flowed from tne pen of the philoso- 
phical Peter Smith. We have some- 
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times conjectured that they were in- 
serted by the malicious waggery of 
the printer's devil ; but as this is only 
a conjecture, we must act upon the 
supposition, that the passages in 
question are the genuine production 
of the author whose name they bear<>^ 
Adopting, therefore, this view of the 
subject, we shall endeavour, to the 
best of our ability, to account for this 
melancholy abbreviation of human 
intellect. 

There are three things which fre- 
quently produce a temporary derange- 
ment in our mental faculties, viz. 
wine, love, and |K)etry ; but to which 
of these causes to ascribe the pheno- 
menon in question would puzzle the 
ingenuity of anCEdipus with certainty 
to decide. Considering, however, the 
character of the author, as a teacher 
of youth, we would shudder to sup- 
pose that the nonsense he has writ- 
ten was produced under the influ- 
ence of Bacchus. It would be more 
philosophical to trace it to the ro- 
gueries of Cupid, especially as the 
work itself bears ample testimony to 
the truth of this supposition. When, 
for example, the author is enumer- 
ating the causes of human prejudice, 
lie quaintly designates them with the 
appellation of “ idols a term so 
far-fetched and uncommon^, that it 
never would have occurred to him, 
had he not been thinking, at the 
same time, of the idol of his affec- 
tions. , Besides, were he not more 
than usually susceptible of the tender 
emotions, he could not have depicted, 
wdth so much truth and pathos, the 
situation of one who was pining 
away, in silent sorrow, “ with a 
green and yellow melancholy." A 
description at once so just and ac- 
curate evidently shows that the wri- 
ter has tasted all the sweet bitters 
and the bitter sweets of love, — that 
he has watered, with many a silent 
tear, a secret attachment for some 
fair dulcinca, — and written sonnets 
on her killing eyes, which had so 
cruelly slain his peace- 

We are not, however, completely 
satisfied with this mode of removing 
the difficulty, but think that the true 
solution is to be found in a different 
quarter. The Muses must cut the 
inextricable knot. We cannot but 
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* The philosophical Peter must not suppose that we are altogether unread in Bacon. 
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fiuspcct that the author is sometimes 
^iolcntly attacked with a poetical 
cliarrhma ; and that, in such cases, 
the pure Castalian lymph flows from 
him in copious streams, without his 
perceiving; it. What gives probability 
this conjecture is, that his ideas 
roll spontaneously into poetic num- 
bers, as soon as they escape from his 
fluent quill. His very notes are poe- 
tical ; and yet he himself is ij^norant 
of this their excellence. We shall 
quote a genuine anapaestic, which has 
every appearance of having been the 
effect of chance. It is unfinished, 
and written in the form of prose ; 
yet it is easy to perceive the limbs 
of the poet even in this embryo state. 
We shall take the liberty of com- 
pleting the stanza, and of giving it 
the artificial arrangement into lines 
which the metre requires : 

“ If a person be drown'd, 

And bis body not found. 

He then may be said to be lost” 

If a person fall down, 

And thus crack bis crown, 

He'd as well in a blanket be tost. 

This is true nature — genuine inspi- 
ration — the quintessence of simpli- 
city. Should the second edition be 
more liberally sprinkled with such 
effusions, they will be read with 
unbounded pleasure by a tasteful 
and discerning public. 

At one time, we intended to be 
somewhat more copious in our quo- 
tations ; but mature reflection has 
convinced us that silence, in this 
respect, will be much more advan- 
tageous to the author. We are fully 
aware that many passages lose much 
of their beauty when detached from 
their kindred mass, and have there- 
fore only in two instances particu- 
larly directed the attention of the 
reader to the excellency of the pre- 
sent work. But if we have been 
sparing in producing examples of its 
beauties, we have been still more so 
in pointing out its defects. Excel- 
lencies and defects should go hand 
iiT hand ; as, by this means, what is 
good will neutralize the impression 
produced by w^bat is bad. We may 
now rest assured, that the learned 
author will sec the propriety of our 
conduct in not marshalling before 
him a whole host of errata ; and wc 
might have here concluded our re- 


marks, had not thought it neces- 
sary, previously, to make a few ob- 
servations of a desultory nature. 

In the first place, then, we must 
express our surprise to find, by our 
perusal of the chapter on Scotticisms, 
that our high opinion respecting the 
civilization of Edinburgh has been 
completely without foundation. We 
had thotight that the genteel part of 
its inhabitants were far n)ore zealous 
in the acquisition of English than 
the English themselves, — that the 
simple suavities of their native tongue 
had long since ceased to be relished, — 
and that every youth who had any 
pretensions to ihereHnemeiits of taste 
regarded it as much more fashion- 
able to embellish his conversation 
with the elegancies of the dandy 
slang, than to pollute his lips with 
the genuine Doric of the North. 
We find, however, that we have 
been mistaken. The Scotticisms in 
the work before us are evidently in- 
tended for the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the northern metropolis ; 
and we cannot suppose that an au- 
thor of so much discernment as Mr 
Smith would ever have published 
them, if they had not been absolute- 
ly necessary. 'Wc must, l)owevcr, 
applaud his intrepidity in declaring 
war against so powerful a prejudice, 
as an attachment to one's native 
tongue. \V’’e wish him every success 
in banishing from genteel society 
what, to our English ears, is so hor- 
ridly vulgar. But should he fail in 
the attempt, we hope that the dis- 
appointment will not break hisspirits. 
Let him remember the elegant maxim 
of Horace; Levius fit jjatientia 
quicquid corrigere nefas which is 
still more elegant in his own poe- 
tical translation, 

What cannot be cured 

Must be endured. 

We must now request Mr Smith, 
that, as there are some parts in his 
invaluable performance which, to 
our limited capacity, are some- 
what obscure, he would, in a future 
edition, condescend to illuminate 
them with the radiations of his ge- 
nius. We verily believe, that, like 
many a hard nut, they contain some- 
thing very delicious ; but we have 
laboured so ineffectually to crack the 
shell, that wc sh.^11 probably give up 
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the task in despair, unless he can 
furnish us with some easier mode of 
extracting the kernel. We shall live 
in hope till the second edition ap- 
pear, when, should he fail to supply 
us witli some useful hints, we shall 
be under the necessity, either of re- 
iifaining in ignorance, or of having 
recourse to some chemical process. 
We have, indeed, been thinking of 
one which may perhaps answer the 
end ; that is, to tear out the ob- 
scure passages— pound them well in 
a mortar — and then swallow them, 
when made-up into pills. This will 
prove an easy and expeditious method 
of replenishing the vacuities of the 
brain with their proper furniture ; 
as the intellectual particles will, 
during the process of digestion, easily 
escape from those of a grosser nature, 
ami, mounting with buoyant energy, 
will occupy their proper situations 
in the upper region. 

The last remark we shall make is 
one of considerable importance, as 
it is intimately connected with the 
success of Mr Smithes literary work. 
We have to inform him, that it is 
ossessed of a quality which it would 
ave been the greatest injustice in 
us to have passed over in silence, 
especially as we ourselves have de- 
rived from it the most delightful and 
salubrious effects. We mean, that it 
acts, not only as a wise instructor, 
but also as a powerful soporific. 
Whether, like the mother of Achilles, 
the author dipt his new-born off- 
spring deep in Lethe, to render it 
immortal, or sent it into the world 
under the influence of some powerful 
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spell, he himself is best able tp ex- 
plain ; but of this we can assure him, 
that soon it will be found arranged, 
with other opiates, on the apothecary's 
shelves ; an4« very physician, instead 
6f ordering to his wsKeful and rest- 
less patient the usual prescription j;^ 
laudanum, will recommend to him, 
as a much more eflectuul soothing 
remedy, the careful perusal of Mr 
Smith's Practical Guide. Should the 
author take out a patent for it, as a 
new species of medicine, tlie novelty 
of the circumstance would command, 
an immediate and rapid sale ; and 
the intrinsic merits of the work 
would ensure the continuance of its* 
reputation. Its name, however, must 
be changed. A Practical Guide is 
not an inviting term to one who is 
disposed, not for travelling, but for 
rest. Instead, therefore, of retaining 
its present title, he might adopt the 
following, which, to us at least,, 
seems extremely appropriate, '‘Tired 
Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 
The greatest advantages will then 
redound to his fame and his purse. 
The name of Peter Smith will be , 
classed with those of Harvey, Gre- 
gory, ^nd Munro. Every bouse will 
have a copy of bis work. Cargoes 
will be sent to foreign countries. 
The nurse will sing it as a lullaby — 
the Dutch will smoke in the shape of 
segars — and the Turk will chew it 
instead of opium. Its fame will far 
surpass that of the celebrated Balm of 
Gilead: A golden shower will ring 
around the author's cars. He will 
be as rich as Croesus, and as happy 
as a king *, 


* The preceding good-humoured article, recommendatory of Mr Smith’s unique 
performance, was sent us> anonymously ; but if we might venture to form an opinion 
from the handwriting, and certain other internal marks familiar to our eye, we 
should say that it is the production of one of Mr Smith’s. publishers — a very inge- 
nious gentleman ! — who, to his credit be it spoken, has fallen upon this cunning 
device of making us art and part in the puf coUuxive^ and of at once consulting his 
own interest and Mr Smith’s fame. Dexterous fellow of a publicist ! To gull nin- 
compoops is nothing — it is what any body may dp ; but to take in knowing ones— 
to bait the hook so cunningly that even old fish will bite— “ aye, there’s the nib,”— 
there’s the res^iect that makes the simple men hold up their hands and wonder I” 
Euge^ Bibliopola ! The moment this Review sees the light, two heavy editions of 
the Practical Guide” are as good as sold. Docs the greenhdrn reader ask how 
this will happen ? Supposing him to put the question, we will answer it First, there 
will be a great deal of sly chuckling and half-whispered whispers to the difiTercnt 
members of “ The Trade,” whose attention will be quietly directed to that invalu- 
able work, the Edinburgh Afugazine^ so justly celebrated for the impartiality with 
which it awards due praise to “ works of real talent’' In the second place, it wil . 
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Conratt antf 

On tbe gre^lh bank of Arno's silver stream 
There is a rural^ solitary grave ; — 

No flowers are on it, but tbe long thidc grass 
W aves to tlie breeze in wild luxuriance ; 

One lonely yew with drooping foliage stands 
Close by its side, and screens it from the glare 
Of scorching noon- tide, and the curious gaze 
Of idle traveller passing listless by. 

Oh ! what a sacred stillness breathes around 
This hallow'd spot, for here the ashes rest 
Of her whose heart Was broken in her youth ! 

Far in the distance Pisa's stately tow’rs. 

And costly domes, and splendid palaces, 

Rise in the summer's suu ; and song and mirth 
Revel triumphant in her echoing halls. 

It is the Grand Duke's birth-day, and the shouts 
Float up to Hcav'n, and rend the azure skies ! 

But there is one, who, with dejected brOw, 

Steals slowly from that noisy festive scene, 

And seeks in silent grief this lonely grave. 

'Tis the young Conrad, who, in former days, 

Had been the w'orsbipp'd star of Ada’s heart ; 

But he had sigh'd for glory, and had left 
His native land, and long in foreign dimes 
Had fought, and gain'd the fame he coveted ; 

But when he came, proud in the buoyant hope 
To make the lovely Ada his for ever, 

He found that she had died, and all the dreams 
Of happiness long cherish’d in his youth 
Had disappear'd. One only prayer was his — 

To view the grave of her whom he had lov'd. 

Pour out the sorrows of his bosom there, 

Thon die a victim to his hopeless woe ! 

Now he has reach’d that fatal spot, and see ! 

Upon the grassy mound he throws him down. 
Breathes a short pray'r, then lifts liis eyes to Heav'n, 
Wild rolling in the frenzy of despair, 

And dies, as disappointed lovers should, 

A martyr at the shrine of blighted love ! 

J. C. B. 


be pretty broadly insinuated, that, considering the Editor’s private prejudices, (whicli 
are something of the most untractable and obstinate,) the unquestionable merit of the 
“ Guide” could alone have prevailed with such a rugged monster to admit even a 
puff collusive — praise by implication, or the rule of contraries. Lastly, there will 
anon appear in all the newspapers, (not excepting the Weekly Chronicle,”) a con- 
spicuous advertisement of the “ Guide,” with excerpts curiously culled from our re- 
view tagged to its nether extremity, and headed, “ The Reviewers express their 
opinion of this work in the following terms and these excerpts will have, this 
advantage, that they will, in all likelihood, be fragments [disjecta membra) of a re- 
view iti esee, not in paw, as sometimes happens ! “ Quam parv& sapientla, gullitur 
mundut^** said old crabbed Oxenstiern ; but the cynical diplomatist, though up to a 
thing or two in his own way, could not foresee the skill and tact necessary to persons 
thomughly initiated in the esoteric mysteries of The Trade.” — E d. 
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STRICTURES ON A LATE ARTICLE ON PUNCTUATION.” 

Sir, 


Ik the Essay on Punctuation in 
your Number for October, there is a 
theory of the points laid down, which 
appearsTto be at variance with the 
practice of our best writers* and the 
doctrine of our best philologians. 
This theory is, that the purpose 
of points, or stops, in writing, is not 
to mark periods of graceful pause, but 
to distinguish sentences, the mem<* 
hers of sentences, and the intersec- 
tions of those members and it seems 
objectionable, both because it does 
not exhaust the system of punctua- 
tion which is universally adopted, 
and because that system is, in some 
respects, diametrically opposite to it. 

The fact is, that the point which 
wc ought to use depends, except at 
the end of a sentence, very much on 
the pause which a correct reader 
would make at that place, and very 
little upon the grammatical construc- 
tion. Thus, when we address a per- 
son familiarly, the pause following 
his name, or the word of ceremony 
used for it, is short, and by general 
practice, the comma is taken to repre- 
sent it. But when the name or epi- 
thet of the person whom wa address 
consists of more than two or three 
words, and is placed in the beginning 
of the sentence, then, after the invoca- 
tion, we make a pause of some length, 
which is represented by a semicolon. 
If, however, the invocation be a little 
way on in the sentence, and therefore 
the pause which a correct reader 
would make after it be slight, this 
pause, as in the first case, is repre- 
sented by a comma. Yet in all these 
cases the grammatical construction 
of the sentence is the same : the dif- 
ference ^mong them is in the rheto- 
rical arrangement of the words ; to 
which, according to the theory un- 
der review, the points have no rela- 
tion. 

In the sentence, '' Brutus, I do 
observe you now of late,” &c. the 
speaker addresses his equal, and that 
without any indication that he con- 
siders him to be other than his equal. 
The pause, therefore, is short, and is 
denoted by a comma. 

When Othello addresses the Se- 
nate, his pause, after invoking them, 
is distinct and reverential : 


Most potent^ grave, and reverend Sig- 
nlors, 

My very noble and approved good masters; 
That I have ta’en away,” &c. 

Here the short pause would be un- 
suitable, and therefore we have the 
semicolon. 

But when Belial, in his speech to 
the Infernal Council, commences ab- 
ruptly, and throws in the invocation 
parenthetically, it is followed by a 
comma : 

“ I should be much for open war, 

O Peers, 

As not behind in hate, &c.” 

The pause here is necessarily short. 

This principle is followed in the 
punctuation of the Collects, which, 
indeed, afford the most copious illus- 
tration of it.^ There, when the in- 
vocation is in the middle of the sen- 
tence, it is almost uniformly followed 
by a comma ; when in the begin- 
ning, by a semicolon. 

That correct pronunciation de- 
mands difierent pauses in these cases 
will appear evident to any person 
who will endeavour to make either 
of them suit the other. Let him 
make the pause of a comma after the 
Word earthf in the daily Collect for 
the King, and it has the appearance 
of indecent familiarity with the be- 
ing addressed : let him make the 
pause of the semicolon after the word 
eternal f in the celebrated vcrsicle in 
the burial office, next before the act 
of interment, and the pathetic and 
tremulous fervency whicli has been 
so mqch admired in that prayer has 
quite disappeared. 

These, and analogous sentences in 
Latin, are pointed, on the continent 
at least, according to the same rules — 
a circumstance not without weight, 
because it sho,ws the general accep- 
tation of the system. 

We thus see, that, to a certain ex- 
tent, the choice of the points depends 
upon the liictorical pause. The con- 
struction of these sentences is the 
same, whether they admit the com- 
ma or the semicolon. But, accord- 
ing to the theory under review, if 
the construction be similar, so ought 
the punctuation to be. The rules of 
correct pronunciation, however, dc- 
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maml different pauses, and the gram- 
matical order gives way to elocution* 
But besides their use iq denoting 
the duration of pauses, and the in- 
t^sections of sentences, (for* I by no 
means deny their utility in this lat- 
^ter respect,) the points regulate, to 
a certain extent, the inflections of 
the voice. These inflections often 
occur, and are marl^ed by points, 
where the pauses and intersections are 
too trivial to require such aid. Thus, 
in thle sentence quoted in the Essay, 
He reprobated, also, the odious, 
because unsatisfactory, taslc, of every 
day urging the redress of injuries.*' 
Here, although the commas before 
also and task represent scarcely even 
the slightest pause, they represent a 
very distinct modulation of the voice. 

Intonation, indeed, is denoted, not 
only by the points generally, but one 
of them, the mark of interrogation, 
seems intended to represent little 
else. Were this point intended to 
represent the length of a pause, or to 
show the grammatical relation be- 
tween the various members of a sen- 
tence, it would be altogether useless, 
seeing that grammarians unanimous- 
ly lay it down, that in neither of 
• these respects does it give any accu- 
rate information. Its place, so far as 
they are concerned, may always be 
supplied by some one of the other 
points. Defective, however, or rather 
totally unfit as this mark is for de- 
noting the grammatical order orj the 
pause, it is of use in marking the in- 
flection of the voice which ought to 
precede it. If it be objected that 
there could have been no great need 
to introduce a point; solely to distin- 
guish one particular modulation of 
the voice from others, I shall not 
think myself obliged to defend its 
introduction very strenuously ; but 
still, on the received theory, it kas a 
use, however trivial, while on the 
other it has ?fO use whatever. Could 
we divert it from its present appli- 
cation, to relieve the comma of a part 
of its burden^ it would no doubt be 
a good exchange. But the practice 
of the language is fixed, and we are 
ba^y in the want of an Academy. 

jHiat our points represent very im- 
perfectly the pauses and tones of 
voice I readily admit; but do they 
represent more correctly the syntac- 
tical intersections ? Their number is 
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so small, and'tlie intersections, pauses, 
and intonations, are so various, that 
the one cannot be adequately repre- 
sented by the other. In this reflect, 
the grammatical order is not a whit 
more fortunate than the rhetorical. 
No person actually does point his 
sentences according to their gramma- 
tical currency. 1 1 would he intoler- 
able. In the end of the second pa- 
ragraph of the Essay, there is an ex- 
ample of such punctuation in the 
sentence already quoted, the effect of 
which is so unpUasant, that the au- 
thor, in a note following it, iindsitne- 
cessary to caution his readers against 
pointing with too great minuteness, 
even according to his own theory. 
But this sentence is a j'avoui'ahle 
specimen of the system of pointing 
after the natural or grammatical or- 
dei*. To shew this, I shall point the 
following period, first, according to 
the received notions, and then ac- 
cording to the new theory. 

In the usual way, it runs thus; 
“ For, as if any of those had then 
been condemned, you would not now 
have transgressed ; so, if you should 
now be condemned, others will not 
hereafter transgress." I’his is not 
the natural order of the sentence, be- 
cause here the inference precedes 
the proposition whence it is deduced. 
But we may throw the sentence into 
its grammatical order, without .al- 
tering a single word ; and this makes 
it a fit example for our present pur- 
pose, because we may distribute the 
points through it, as if the natural 
order had been observed by the au- 
thor. in doing so, the full point 
must be placed where the period 
ends grammatically, and the semi- 
colon after the last word of the first 
member. This then will be tlie 
punctuation : For, as if. any of 

those had then been condemned ; 
you would not now have transgressed, 
so if you should^now be condemned, 
others will not hereafter transgress." 

There is something repulsive in the 
very look of so mangled a sentence. 

But how, except on the generally- 
received theory, are adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases sonoetimes pointed 
off*, and sometimes not, — how are 
commas sometimes inserted between 
the nominative and the l^erb, and 
sometimes not, or rather, how arc 
they ever so placed, — in one word. 
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how do the length and .the number 
of members continually alfoct the 
punctuation ? On the principle that 
graif^ar alone ought to regulate the 
])oint8, these questions cannot be an- 
bwered,* except by saying that the 
universaj practice of our language is 
erroneous. 

As spoken is earlier than written 
language^ so it is evident must the 
situation of the rhetorical pauses be, 
to the nice discrimination of gram- 
matical intersection. It is extremely 
probable, however, that in the most 
cultivated times of ancient literature, 
points were not used to designate 
either the one or the other. The 
various kinds of marks which we 
find in antique inscriptions are evi- 
dently placed without much regard 
either to the grammar or the pause. 
The sculptors seem to have had no 
general rule for placing them, except 
(which is perhaps the tiue case) they 
used them for the same purpose 
which is served in Hebrew by the 
elongation of certain final letters, to 
fill up spaces which would otherwise 
have been blank. Traces of gram- 
matical or rhetorical punctuation in 
MSS. have not, I believe, been 
hitherto discovered. The dots with 
which we find some MSS. to abound 
are placed at the end of every word, 
and are obviously designed, not to 
mark the grammar or the elocution, 
but to separate words fiora each 
other ; a practice very useful before 
the present inode of leaving spaces 
between them was introduced. Yet 
this practice, indispensable as it may 
appear to us, was but very imper- 
fectly followed, even for some time 
after the invention of printing. In 
the great majority of ancient MSS. 
the words run on in a continued 
strain, from the beginning to the end 
of the book, the termination of pe- 
riods, or paragraphs, being no ways 
distinguished. It is so in that ve- 
nerable MS. the Alexandrian, which 
is as old as the Council of Nice 
In old books, printed even after 
some fixed notions of punctuation 
began to be conceived, the points are 
rare and irregular. Many marks, it 
is true, may be found in the pages 
especially of the Latin author|^; but 
the slightest inspection shows that 


these are either marks of orthogra- 
phical apocope or syncope, or are 
analogous to the Liltrurum Nexus 
of tlie Greeks. Thus the JasC and 
penult letters 0f the enclitical (me lire 
almost invariably represented oy tno 
mark which we now call semicolon. ^ 
A dash drawn above a word denotes 
the omission of some of its medial 
letters, as Jacu^ for Jacobus, ecclia 
for ecolesia. This kind of syncope 
was very usual in the middle ages. 
The adiirtrers of Petrarch know that 
it is on the determination of a word 
so spelled that the character of 
Laura, and the innocence or the 
guilt of his affection for hcr,'^are not 
a little founded. The termination 
of the datiye and ablative plural of 
the three last Latin declensions is 
often marked by a figure resembling 
our ninth Arabic numeral. These 
marks, however, have for a long 
time been pretty generally discarded^ 
and our modern system of punctua- 
tion has been superinduced. 

These observations on the points 
in general being premised, I must 
now claim your indulgence for a few 
remarks upon that one which was 
introduced the last, the misapplica- 
tion of which, if not so great, are at 
least much more numerous than 
those of the others, — I mean the 
note of admiration. 

In the opinion laid down in the 
Essay, that this mark is too frequent- 
ly used, I entirely concur ; but I 
would feel inclined to compress its 
application within still narrower li- 
mits than your correspondent has 
fixed. Its only proper situations 
seem to be after exclamations and 
suspensive reflections or recollections, 
the usual, though not the indispen- 
sable, signs of whicli arc the interjec- 
tions. As for invocations, the com- 
ma, or the semicolon, as already re- 
marked, ought to follow them. No 
sentence seems to be entitled to this 
point, unless it not only require an 
earnest modulation of the voice, but 
also be of an elliptical construction. 
To make this clear by an example, 
when we write “ Oh for the swords 
of former time !*' &c., we correctly 
use the note of admiration : we ex- 
press an ardent wish in exclamatory 
and elliptic phrase. But when we 


• See Woide’s Fac>simile. 
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•write, ** I- wish I were where Helen 
lies/' &c., wc do not use this mark^ 
because, though the wish here is as 
strong as in the other instance, yet 
tb# expression of that wish is full. 
It contains no ellipsis — no exclama- 
tion : it is a logical proposition. 

"I'he reason why invocations have 
this mark so often is perhaps the 
not adverting to the difference be- 
tween Oh, the interjection, and O, 
the sign of the vocative. 

Those beautiful phrases with which 
some persons so liberally garnish 
their s{)ecch being sometimes as du- 
bious in their construction as in 
their meanings may perhaps have 
increased the prevalence of the error. 
These expressions ought to be fol- 
lowed by the note of admiration 
only when they are used as powerful 
interjections. Thus , Mr Campbell 
rightly points his heroine's words,* 

“ And I beheld, oh God ! oh God ! 

His life's blood oosing through the sod.’* 

The frequency with which this 
point is now used is extremely un- 
pleasant. When a tvriter has made 
an acute observation, or rounded off 
a sounding period, he marJes it out 
for the attention of Jiis readera with 
one — sometimes, indeed, tivo noUs 
of admiration. Even were the prin- 
ciple correct, the practice would, in 
nine cases out of ten, he indefensi- 
ble, since the point is so frequently 
affixed to sentences which have little 
in them to command the reader’s ad- 
miration. Thus in Roger's Hues, as 
quoted in the Essay : 

“ IleT grows in wisdom and in stature too ! 
And as new scenes, new objects rise to 
view. 

Thinks nothing done, while ought re- 
mains to do I” 

What possible cause of admiration 
is there nere.'* Was this the only 
boy who grew bigger and more know^- 
ing as he got older, or who, by de- 
grees, began to look to higher scenes 
than his nursery afforded him ? Had 
it been the other way — had the urehin 
grown less in size, and more infan- 
tine in mind, and had bis connection 
with the nursery-maid become closer 
as he approached to majority, then 
indeed we might perhaps have passed 
without much censure the marking 
out to our notice of a period which 
, contained intelligence so very re- 
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markable. But all here goes on in 
the usual course of things. Should 
we proceed thus, a few years will 
completely change our punctustlbn. 
The profound remarks which ema- 
nate from Exeter '(Change, bn the 
natural history of the brute creation — 
the announcements of auctions a\id 
cheap sales — and the sign-hoards of 
Joanna Soutbeot's chapels, may have 
as many such marksas the individuals 
interested may choose to affix, — but 
let scholars avoid the indecent pro- 
fusion. 

All suspensive reflections require 
this point, because they ought to be 
pronounced with an exclamatory 
tone more or less subdvied, and be- 
cause their grammatical construction 
is highly elliptical. This shspended 
construction is often, in poetry at 
least, continued through several sen- 
tences. I observe, that, in practice, a 
difference has taken place between 
the punctuation of such sentences 
when the interjection is repeated, 
and when it is only understood. In 
the former case, the point of admira- 
tion is continued throughout ; as in 
the song already quoted — ** Oh for 
the swords of former time !" Szc,, 
while, in the latter, it is used 
much more sparingly. Thus, “ Oh 
the joys of an evening Posada !" 
though elliptical throughout, has 
only the recurring quatrain marked 
with the note of admiration. I say, 
though elliptical throughout, because, 
although some verses in it may be 
considered logical prepositions, yet 
they seem much more poetical when 
viewed as suspensive reflections. 

When only a part of a sentence is 
to be marked with this point, the 
simple rule is to place it where the 
sentence ceases to be suspensive, 
and assumes a regular form. Thus 
'y^oung, in his first Satire on Women : 

** But oh ! the nymph that mounts above 
the skie^, 

And gratis clears religion's mysteries. 
Resolv'd the Church’s welfare to ensure, 
And make her family a sinecure ! 

The theme divine, at cards, she'll not 
forget, 

But takes in texts of. Scripture at pic- 
quet; 

In thSSe licentious meetings acts the 
prude. 

And thanks her Maker that her cards are 
good.” 





Here the exclamatory part of the 
sentence stops aft^r sinecure. The 
oint of admiration is therefore to 
e rftibed there. What follows is a 
plain and unelevated assertion : what 
piec^des is elliptical and suspensive. 
We^ may conceive adjectives com- 
prcKensive enough to include the 
several qualities assigned to the 
nymph ; but this ceases in the fifth 
line ; there we must have a verb ; 
in other words, a logical preposition 
is there enunciated^ and to it the 
point of admiration cannot be ap- 
plied. 

Sometimes it is difficult to say 
whether the note of admiration or of 
interrogation ought to be used. In 
cases where strong exclamatory sur- 
prise is accompanied with interroga- 
tion, either the one or the other may 
be adopted, as the author intends the 
feeling of surprise or the wish for 
information to predominate. Thus 
Young: ^ 

The morning came, when Strephon, wa- 
king. fbund 

(Surprising sight !) his bride in sorrow 
drown'd : 

“ What miracle,” says Strephon, “ makes 
you weep ?” 

“ Ah, barbarpus man,” she sobs, “ how 
could you sleep ?” 

Here the point after weep may be 


eithor the note of admiration or fn- 
terrogation, — but that after s/eep 
must be the latter. 

In closing these desultory remarks 
on a subject which may perhaps be 
deemed not worth so much room, I 
may be permitted to observe, that he 
who would acquire a practical know- 
ledge of punctuation ought to read 
our best, and especially our old clas- 
sics, with an audible voice, aUd a 
scrupulous attention to the system 
of their style. 1 do not say that he 
must study their punctuation, but 
that if he reads aloud, his ear will con- 
tract a familiarity with the genuine 
unfrenebified melody of our admi- 
rable language, and he will thus be 
directed more easily and accurately 
in the choice and situation of the 
oint<i, than by any system of rules, 
owever elaborate. The benefits of 
such a course of reading are not 
only the acquisition of a correct punc- 
tuation, but also a familiarity with 
the pure English style of our better < 
days. He who seriously studies our 
Hookers and our Bacons, our Ra- 
leighs and our Spensers, will not only 
acquire a correct and measuicd phra- 
seology, but, what is of more conse- 
quence, he will improve his mind, 
increase his knowledge, and learn 
why he ought to be proud of .the 
name of Englishmen. G. H. 




Methought I died, and to the silent 
grave 

My friends did bear me. Still and mo- 
tionless 

I lay, yei not without the power to have 

Full knowledge of my utter helpless- 
ness. 

In that my dreadfifi grim hour of dis- 
tress; 

My though remain’d, and feeling, ac- 
tively 

As they were wont, nor waa sensation 
less 

Active; but my pulse beat -not, and 
mine eye 

Seem’d death -like fix’d, and glaz’d, to 
those standing by. 

They wrapt me in my white funereal 
shroud, 

And clos’d my useless eyes, then gently 
drew 

VOL. XVI. 


The death-robes o’er them, like a deecy 
cloud $ 

My mother kiss’d me, and my sisters 
too. 

Then my thoughts like the wind-swept 
ocean grew, 

And horror was my own : a fire flash’d 
red, 

And gleam'd, as through my scorched 
brain It flew. 

And wildly o’er mine eyes its lightning 
sped. 

When my dream changed, and darkness 
came instead. 

1 heard them talk, and heard my mo- 
ther’s wail, 

1 heard the sobbings of my father’s 
breast, 

And struggled — ^but in vain ; and nail 
by nail 

Was driven ; then my tortured heart 
was prest. 


I 
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As with a crushing weight, which 
straight passM, 

And then I felt them carry me away 

,From all my kindred, weeping and dis- 
trest « 

Oh, how 1 inward shuddefM at decay. 

And pray’d in angntshlbr the blessed 
light of day ! 

I heard the measur’d march, and sullen 
tread, 

And, pow and then, a murmur pass 
along.' 

Hollow and deep, as best bedts the dead 

To be spoke of, although men say no 
wrong ! 

^ They went the graves and sepulchres 
among, 

And all, in still and solemn silence, 
stood 

To let the coffin down ; the earth they 
flung 

Upon me, and I heard them beat the 
sod— 

1 rav’d, and In my madness did blas- 
pheme my God ! 

But that too pass’d away, and I could 
think. 

And feel, and know my dismal, help- 
less state ; 


My body kpW corruption did shrink 

To feel the i^y worm — my only mate. 

For thousands crawl’d upon me, all 
elate ‘ 

At their new prey, and o’er my rotting 
face ' • ^ 

They blindly crept and revell’d, after 
that ♦ 

They did their noisome, vile, dark pass- 
age trace. 

To make my burning brain their loath- 
some resting-place. 

e 

Then,, eager to renew their feai^t, would 
jiress 

My skull and eyeless sockets, passing 
th tough, 

And intertwining, till they grew a mass 

Within my mouth, when my soul froze 
anew. 

And shudder’d,— ’twas in vain : alas ! I 
knew 

I was a victim to corruption’s pow’r. 

My horrid dream was o’er — but the 
cold dew 

Was on my forehead, like the glistering 
show’r 

That falls, from church-yard cypress at 
the midnight hour. 

Dejlta. 
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Sir, 

The '^Classical Reveries" in your 
highly respectable Miscellany have, 
for some months 'past, given me, at 
leisure hours, much pleasure and cu- 
rious information. Although I have 
not always been able to acquiesce in 
the conclusions at which the learned 
critic arrives, I have been uniformly 
pleased with the liberal manner, and 
good-humoured style, with which* 
his discussions have been marked. 
As it is only through the loci de- 
plorati," the shoaU and quicksands 
of classical literature, that he pro- 
fesses to steer his course, it can 
scarcely be expected that he should 
always reach the harbour with safe- 
ty and success. Without any inten- 
tion, however^ to throw down the 
gauntlet to your cUssical correspon- 
dent, and produce discord among the 
peaceful haunts of Parnassus, 1 will, 
with your permission, offer a few 


observations on some of the passages 
in which his attempts, in my opinion 
at least, have not been attended with 
their usual success. 

In your Number for September be 
selected the 6th Stanza of the S5th 
Ode of the 1st Book of Horace, upon 
which he might display his ingenu- 
ity and critical acumen. 

‘‘ Te, Spes, ct albo nira Fides colit 
Velata panno ; nec comitem' abnegat, 
Utcunque mutata potentes 
Veste domes inimica Unquis.” 

The following is an exact transcript 
of his interpretation of the passage, 
" Thee, Hope, and Faith, rarely to be 
found clothed in white *, attend, — 
nor does Faith refuse to accompany 
thee, ei^eu when you change your 
charac^r and your dress, and desert 
the bouses of the great." This is, 1 
b^ve, the explanation which is ge- 


* The learned critiG certainly^ as Dader says of Horace, dit Ic coniratre de ce 

qtt’U vt’ut dire.** The poet does not represent Faith as more rarely clothed in white 
than in black or brown, or any other colour ; but Faith clothed in white, who is sel< 
dom to be met with, or who has few worshippers on earth. 
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nerally given of the stanza, ancj yet 
I suspect it conveys, if carefully 
examined, the very reverse of the 
author’s iheaning. To suppose that 
the poet had represented to himself 
Fortune as ^ twofold goddess, and 
that, in* the commencement of the 
sta.TZa, Te, Spes, et albprara Fides 
colit velata panno,” he meant the 
goddess of Prosperity, and tliat in 
the very next line, ‘‘ nec comitera 
abnegat/’ without at all apprising his 
readers, he meant the goddess of Ad- 
versity, would be to accuse Horace 
of a confusion of ideas, and a mixture 
of metaphors unworthy of the Roman 
Lyrist. The rock upon which all the 
commentators seem to have split 18 
concealed, I imagine, under the ex- 
pression nec coraitem abnegat," 
which has been uniformly explained, 
** Nor does Fidelity refuse to accom« 
panylbee f Fortune) whenever thou 
( Fortune) leavest the houses of the 
rich,” &c. 

Now, if Hope and Fidelity aban- 
don the houses of the rich along 
with the goddess Fortune, then, cer- 
tainly, they are both equally deserv- 
ing of the appellation of .summer 
Jiiend^j as the faithless, vulgar, and 
perjured courtezan. It was this view 
of the subject that caused the slash- 
ing Bentley to unsheath his two- 
edged sword, and to cut the Gor- 
dian knot, instead of loosing it. It is 
not a little wonderful that the whole 
tribe of grave and learned critics 
should have taken it for granted 
that it was necessa^, after nbnegat, 
to understand .se. .This, in my opi- 
nion, has been the whole cause of 
their wandering. That verbs are 
sometimes used in this middle sense, 
with se understood after them, is a 
fact which none acquainted with the 
language will deny. But the prac- 
tice is rare, and certainly not in the 
case before us. I would then under- 
stand abnegate as used to sigtiify to 
abandofi, or to refuse to accompany ; 
and cofmes to signify a friend* If 
this view of the passage be correct, 
the stanza may be thus translated : 

Hope attends upon thee, (Fortune,) 
and Fidelity arrayed in white robes, 
seldom to be met with in this dege- 
nerate age ; nor does Fidelity aban- 
don her friend, even when thou 
(Fortune) has changed thy gay robes 
for mourning, and in sullen anger 


leavest the houses of the powerful." 
It is evident from the adversative 
conjunction at, that this stanza is 
meant to be contrasted with the fol- 
lowing ; and when this interpreta- 
tion is put upon it, there is no neces- 
sity of accusing Horace of saying the 
contrary ol^ what he intends. 

Agricola of Taeitus. — Chap* VI* 

Hinc ad capessendos magistratus 
in urbem digressus, Homitiam Deci- 
dianam, splendidis natalibus ortam, 
sibi junxit: idque matrimonium 
ad majora nitenti dccus ac robur 
fait : vi^eruntque mird concordid, 
per tnuiuam caritatem et invicem se 
anfeponendo ; nisi quod in bond nxore 
tanto major laus quanto in maid plus 
cuIpcB est* 

This passage is a striking exam- 
ple of the elliptical manner of Taci- 
tus's style, and affords ample proof, 
that, in reading his works, we must 
frequently guess at, rather than hope 
to ascertain his meaning. In the 
former part of the sentence, he in- 
forms us that Agricola and Decidiana 
lived in wonderful harmony with 
each other, and ascribes that domestic 
comfort to their reciprocal deference ; 
and thus bestows equal praise upon 
both the husband and wife. But in 
the latter clause he loses sight, as it 
were, for a moment, of the subject 
in hand, and qualifying the expres- 
sion which repesents both as equally 
meritorious, tltrows in a geneial re- 
mark, that in every case of this kind 
the wife is vested with more power 
than the husband, either of promot- 
ing the peace and happiness of a 
family, or of producing its discord 
and misery ; in short, that in 'the 
home department the wife may be 
considers as commander-in-diief. 
Whether ^this sentiment of Tacitus, 
philosophically considered, be rigid- 
*ly accurate or not, is not, I conceive, 
the subject with which we have at 
present to do ; hut, since this is the 
uniform reading of the manuscripts, 
let us endeavour to find out the Just 
interpi^etation of the words, as they 
have come down to us. Believing, 
then, that these are the words which 
came from the pen of Tacitus, and 
4hat sentiment conveyed by them 
h worthy of that philosophic writer, 

I would translate the passage thus: 
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** Agricola and Decidiana lived in 
wonderful harmony with each other, 
in consequence of their mutual af- 
fection and mutual deference ; it may 
be said, however, (that when both 
the husband and wife are good,) her 
is as much superior to that of 
the husband, a$ (when bofh are bad) 
her demerit is greater than his. 


As these are two passages of whidt 
1 am not aware that any satisfactory 
solution has hitherto been given, I 
haye hesitated to give my opinion. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidas imperti ; si non, his uterc me- 
cum. 

H. 


tHit ot Parma. 


She wreath’d her favourite flow’rs among 
her hair ; 

She hung around her bosom a rich store 

Of brilliant gems ^ she deck’d in snowy 
white 

Her virgin limbs. It was her bridal mom. 

Her heart beat quickly, and a maiden 
blush 

Suffus’d her burning cheek. Alai ! that 
heart 

Beat» not to joy, and the fix'd hectic 
glow 

On that fair cheek denotes not happiness. 

A tear has lent its lustre to her eye ; 

And ’neath those jewels sadness sits en- 
shrin’d 

Within a broken heart. Yet she to-day 

Must wear a mask of smiles, for she has 
pledged 

Her hand to Parma’s Puke $ and see ! be 
comes, 

To claim the promis’d gift. Yet the time 
was 

When Julian sued in vain, and not the 
wealth 

Of Venice would have won Bianca’s love. 

Her every thought was Florio’s ; every 
hope 

Of future love and bless was link’d with 
. him ; 

And be deserv’d the heart that he bad 
gain’d. 

But ere he wed, his ardent spirit long’d 

To gather laurels on the field of fame. 

He fbugfat in foreign lands he fought, 
and fell, 

For years roll’d on, and Florio came not 
home. 

Let me not dwell upon Bianca’s woe $ 

Her’s was the silent grief that seeks no 
vent 

In idle words— the canker-worm that 
prey’d 

Unseen within th^ flow’r. Then Julian 
came, 

And with his pow’r and gold allur’d her 
friends. 

Placing before them hopes, till then en- 
joy’d 

Only in dreams. Bianca little cared 

What fate might now be her’s. They 
sold their child. 


And in the passive sorrow of despair 
She listen’d to her doom. 

It is the bridal morn, and mirth resounds 
Through Parma’s ducal halls, and light 
hearts dance 

ft buoyant merriment, and festive steps 
Are- hurrying to and ffo, and music floats 
Softly upon the air, and from the tow’rs 
Wave princ% banners in the summer 
breeze ! 

Hark i ’tis the tread of horses ;* open 
wide 

The willing gates ; ring out your loudest 
peal ! 

On his triumphal car the bridegroom 
comes. 

And the is by his side — his own for ever. 
Mark you the flash of pride in his dark 
eye? 

’Tis pride love-kindled,’ for a fairer maid 
Smiles not beneath the skies of Italy. 
Again ! again ! send up to Heav’n again 
Those peals of gladness ! Let the sun go 
down 

Deaf with the tones of Parma’s revelry ! 
But with the day-god light shall not de- 
part; 

A thousand lamps are gleaming in each 
bow’r, 

And every statue, urn, and marble vase. 
And calm, clear fountain, and remote cas- 
cade, 

iShine forth reveal’d in the unclouded 
blaze; 

And far above the gentle moon sails on 
Through the blue Armament. It is a scene 
That gives that spot of earth the air of 
Heav’n ! 

Ask not if all is only what it teems. 

That night a ktranger flung him from his 
horse, 

And, though his armed mail might ill 
beflt 

The festive scene, he enter’d with the 
' rest, 

And wander’d in the crowd from bower 
to bower. 

But midst the multitude he stood alone. 
No smile was in his eye, and though |he 
names 

Of Julian and Bianca rent the air, 
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Hit lips pronounced tbcfp^ot* 1 he hours 
rolPd on ; 

The jocund groups^-withdrevi ; and one 
by one 

The lamps went out; and fainter rose 
the* notes 

Of mirth and music, till they died ai^ay, 
Aiyir Night re<«um"d her silence and repose. 
But the mysterious stranger linger'd still. 
Lonely and desolate, — a ghost that told 
Of pleasures now departed. Long he 
roam'tb 

In gloom and sadness; but when mom* 
ing broke 

He stretch'd his weaned limbs along the 
brink 

Of a transparent fountain, where he 
quench'd 

His burning thirst, and cool'd his throb* 
bing brow’. 

At morn Bianca left her bridal bed, 

And stole unosen into the summer woods. 
She sat her down upon a flowery bank. 
And her raven tresscS loosely flow'd 
Unbraided o'er her neck, her bosom 
heav'd 

Convulsively, and short quick ^’obs gave 
place 

To floods of gushing tears. Hide, hide 
thy woe. 

Young bride ’ Thou art jiot yet alone. 
Look up ' 

A stranger gazes on thee, and his lips 
Pronounce one word.— Bi>u3ca Ha ! 
bhe starts. 

Her eye meets his, — Oh Heav'n I that 
scream ' that scream ! 


*Tis Flono stands before her, and bis 
same, 

Shriek'd from her soul, the distant hills 
give back I 

*Twas Nature's latest stru^le. Her weak 
frame 

Refus'd to bear the shock pale, breath, 
less, dead, 

She sunk in hlorio's arms. Oh ! who 
can tell 

His anguish, as he gaz'd in speechless woe 

Upon hetohitcnng cheek, and still gaz'd 
on,* ' 

Until his eye grew dim, and not a sense 

Of individual being linger'd round 

His breaking heart 1 Just then Count 
Julian came ; 

Ha ! rage and madness ! does another 
dasp 

Bianca to his bosom, -r<*her he wed 

But yester-night ? i^venge I revenge ! 
His sword 

Has left the scabbard, .^for a moment 
flash'd 

In the pure 8un*hght,— and the next is 
red 

With that young warrior's blood '—he 
looks, he smiles, 

He dies. 

They he together in an ancient tomb 

Shut in by yew and cypress , and fair 
girls. 

Each with her lover, still frequent the 
spot 

To tell the roouroful tale, and pledge 
eternal faith* 

H. G. B. 


A DIALOOUL betwixt THOMAS, a BIGITi DISSENTER, AND A XIRKMAN, 
AFIFR THE ORDINATION Of A DISSrNlING MINISTER, AND TO WHOSE 
ORDINATION-DINNh^R, AT IHF INN, THE MINISTER OP THE PARISH, 
WITH A NUMBER OF GENILEMFN BELONGING TO HIS CONOEEGAI ION, 
WERL INVITED 


The text was taken f^om Isaiah xhx* d, 6. 

And now, saith the Lord, that fonhed me from the womb to be his SERVANT, 
to bring Jacob again to him, Though Israel be not gathered, yet shall I be glo- 
rious in the eyes of the Lord, and my God shall be my strength. 

And he said. It is a light thing that thou shouldelt be my servant, to ralie up 
the tnbes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel ; 1 will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth” 


TAomoT.— Gude day, John; you're 
setting hame, I see. Weel, how did 
ye like the watk the day ? Did ye 
ever see sic u fu' house as yon ^ 

John — Mony a time, Thomas ; 
but no in yon place 

Thomas — We'll ding you a' down 
now. After this your kirk wuU be 
as turn as a whistle. 


“ We’ll be up, and you’ll be down, 
Baith m kmtra and in town.” 

John. — Clovers — What we want 
we wish at ony rate.” Cunosxiyf 
Thomaa, led me, and mony mae, to 
fill your house the day ; but for sic- 
in a SERMON as yon, 1 wou'dnagang 
the length 0' my tae fbr a thousand 
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o’t It's the cudkoo sang o' a dis- 
senting ordination-scriDon. 

That may be yovr opi- 
nion> but it's no mine, 1 never heard 
a better sermon in my life. 

John, — Aye, aye, Thomas, “ your 
^oEESL are a' swans,** But, blawawa', 
blaw awa', and brag on. - 

Thomas, — ^J{kwardly> you think as 
I do, — I ken you weel,*-yonr aye 
taking us down, wbene'e^ye ha'e 
an opportunity^ But, layidpaside a' 
banter, I put it again to v<m, gif ye 
ever heard a Mier f Odd, my verra 
heart danced wi' joy when he tauldus, 
frae the text, that our minister was 
‘\tormeJ* frae the WOMU to his 
seWant* among us; that he was to 
‘‘ restore" the " outcasts” c* is- 
rael in this place, because they 
cou'dna join wi* a corrupted kirk ; 
that he was to gadier” them to- 
gether in one house — which has been 
lang deserted, and restore” unto us 
the Gentiles, w]na are a* to be gi'en 
to him for their " salvation** 

John, — Nae wunner ye war over- 
joyed, Thomas, whan you understood 
the sermon in that sense, and ap- 
plied it a’ to your future aggrandise- 
ment. 

Thmas, — It’That ither sense cou'd 
1 understand it in ? It was as clear 
to me BL^ a jjike^stqff’ ; I saw frae it, 
at ae glance o* my e'e, that the hail 
parish, in a wee, wou’jd be ours, and 
that ye wou’d ha’e naetbing but a 
turn kirk and ^bare wa's. 

John. — Just sae, Thomas ; As 
the fool thinks the bell clinks and 
sae it has been wi' you. I viewed the 
sermon, which was a verra ordinary 
ane, and verra indifferently deliver- 
ed, in a Verra different light. I un- 
derstood it as describing the triumphs 
of the Messiah, — this bringing Jacob 
again to him,— raising up and restor- 
ing the TEiBfis o' Israel, and ga- 
thering them again into ane,— ^n(i> as 
an extension o' his services and his 
reward, giving Him for a %ht to' the 
Gentiles, that He might be their 
salvation unto the end o' the earth.' 
This, Thomas, was, 1 think, the 
scove and design o' the sermon ; and 
‘ ^f you had attended to it, without 
itching ears, to find paety in ye 
wou'd just ha e understood it as I 
did. Wi' your way o't, ye wou'd 
mak' yoiir minister speak something 
little short o' blasphemy, man. 


Thomas, — Blasphemy here, blas- 
phemy there, 1 ujidcrstood him as I 
iia'e said. It may be, he meant the 
iniumphs o' the Messiah ; but it ap- 
peared to me, and miae o' us, that he 
eitled plainly at our triumphs owre 
tile kirk, — that our minister wou'd 
be glorious in the eyes o' the Lord, 
— that God Tvou’d be his strength, 
— and that he wou'd gi'e to him the 
Gentiles; and ye ken, ^John, gif 
we get them, our house, as v^eel as 
our minister, we'll “ be glorioiis 
our seats will set high — our collect 
Hans will be great — the debt on the 
house will soon be paid off, and we'll 
be able to support our minister as 
splendidly as yours, 

John, — Bright visions, Thomas. 
But wha do you mean by the Gen^ 
tiles f I'm doubtfu' gif ye binna jper- 
verting that word, as you ha'e done 
the sermon. 

Tkomas.^MesLiil I mean the Gen- 
tiles. Wha else shou'd I mean ? 
lana that the verra word in the Bible? 
and can it mean ony thing but a' the 
weel-born, and weel-bred — a' the 
rich and the great in the parish ? 
these are to fill our house. 

JoJin, — 1 thought ye had measur- 
ed your members, no by their wealthy 
but their worth' ; and that thn poor-* 
esl members o' Christ were dearer to 
you than the ungodly, however lich 
in temporal gude .things. But, 
Thomas, you'rfe a' aff your eggs about 
the Gentiles in the text. The word 
there, man, means, no the weel-born 
and the weel-bred, but Heathens 
and Pagans. • 

Thomas, — Weel-a-^weel, they’re a' 
the liker to our Gentiles in that — 
for, except ane here, and ane there, 
the maist o' them live like Heathens ; 
odd, you may ride a simmer day 
before ye get ane o' them that attends 
regularly the kirk, or keeps up fa- 
mily-worship in their houses; and 
gin I’m tauld true, there are some o' 
them sae graceless, and sae indepen- 
dent o' their Maker, that they win- 
UA* even thank Him, or ask a bless- 
ing on their meals. 

They're no so ill as a’ that, 
Thomas — there's mony’ a worthy 
man amang them ; and gif some o* 
them dinna say sic lang prayers and 
graces as you and some o* your folks, 
yet they're mair honourable in their 
words, truer to their promises, and up- 
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lighter in their dealings, than mony 
o* you : gif they war as you say, they 
wud do little credit to vour meeting* 
house ; for the glory q a kirk is the 
purity p* her professors. 

2%omav.T-Granted ; and it^s for 
this entl they are to be given, to us, 
that our minister may restore them 
to their pristine purity, and be their 
‘‘ salvation.” 

John. — You're feeding yourser, 
Thomas, wi' wind. Admitting ye 
were right in the meaning o' toe 
word Gentiles, can ye really deceive 
yourscl' so far as to think that they 
wou'd attend you, or countenance or 
encourage your house ? 

Thoxtifu . — Gif the Bible say it, 
they'll be brought to do't. What- 
ever is written and prophesied there- 
in maun come to pass — H e can mak' 
them, as weel as ithers, ** willing 
subjects i' the day o' his power.” 

John. — Quite sound, Thomajs ; gif 
our genteel people war the Oeniiles 
mentioned in the text. But I've tauld 
you they're no them. Our Gentiles 
ha'e a strong worldly interest, to keep 
them awa* frae your meeting-house, 
of gi'en’ you ony countenance what- 
ever. 

What’s that interest, 

Johnt 

John. — Why, they ha'e the poor 
to maintain, which now, in our pa- 
rish, is iiae light burden ; their poli- 
cy, therefore, is to attend the kirk, to 
keep up the respectability o’ the mi- 
nister, and to do a' things in their 
power to raak' him popular. By these 
means, the seats sCt better, and 
greater collections are made at the 
kirk-door ; which either keep aff an 
assessment a'thcgither, or lighten 
the burden o’t to them ; for the 
higher the seat-rents, and the mair 
the collections, they ha'e the less to 
pay out o’ their lands. 

Thomas* — 1 didna see that before, 
but see it now. Their interests, I 
dearly see, are a* against us; yet folk 
dinna always act according to their 
interests. In a neighbouring parish, 
which shall be nameless, some o’ the 
heritors, I am tauld, coi^tributed heaps 
o’ siller to enlarge the meeting-house, 
and 'ha’e seats in it, and gang there 
and gi'e them their collections. May- 
na some o' ours do that too 

John. — Our’a ha'e mair rummal- 
gumshion gi’en them than to let 


"their bIouth^ite AFV THEia 
NOSE.” Thae folk didna see far 
afore them, or they wou'dna ha’e 
done that. But whan wnuh's in, 
wit’s out ; passion is a bad horse to 
ride, for, sOoner or later, it throws 
the rider in the mire, and sae it wull 
bewi' them. Their minister, who 
is a tonguie fallow, and has been ill, 
ill used amangst them, winna live 
always ; and whan he’s gane, it win- 
na be sie easy to bring them back to 
the kirk again as to tak' them awa’ — 
and that they'll find to their cost, gif 
they dinna apee<lily mend their man- 
ners. They ha'e made themselves a 
laughing-stock to a’ the kintra round. 

Soma o’ our heritors are 
na owre well pleased wi' our ain mi- 
nister either, on accoutit o’ his aug- 
meTitation-business ; andatblins, in 
order to chaw him, they may e’en 
come and sit wi’ us-— for, inoepen- 
dent o’ a' that, yonr minister, though 
popular, is but a poor preacher. He 
wants unction, animation, and fire. 

1 winna say he has not ** the form 
o* sound words,” but O but his doc- 
trine is weak, and every day the 
weaker : between oursel's, John, he's 
but a poor thing, after a’. ' Gin he 
hadna been married to the co-heiress 
o’ — he wou’d ha’e been out o’ 
the elbows langsyne, and been as 
little thought o' in the parish as his 
auld kirk, which is now in rums — 
vow, man, what a falling off betwixt 
him and his predecessots ! he ne’er 
was fit to -had a candle to auld 
St — nie, or Cr — f— d ; besides, he 
isna’ 

Jo/iTi^Stop, stop, I say ; speak as 
muckle gude o’ your ain minister 
as ye like, hut say nae ill o’ mine. 
'My wife, weans, and servants, a’ 
depend on him for their spiritual 
iustructioD. Ony thing that wou’d 
^ lessen him in their and my esteem 
wou’d be a serious injury to us a'. 
How ye,,, that pretend to be better 
than others, can reconcile speaking 
ill o’ your neighbours, wi* Ohristi- 
anity, is mair than I can fathom. 
The Apostle tells us^ to speak " evil 
o’ no man'* Your creed is speak 
ill o’ the kirk and her ministers, it 
wou’d seem. 

was nae ill o* 

him 1 1 was only speaking the truth, 
and that’s nae sin. 

But the truth is not aye 
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to be Uulu ; there 4 U'e many omnsive 
truths ; and we ought neitner in 
word nor in deed to offend. It is, 
Thomas, ane o* the greatest faults 1 
ha*e to vou and a* dissenters, that ye 
winna let kirk ministers alane ; they 
^re the constant objects o’ your at- 
tack, in public and private ; and the 
mair 1 think on’t, tne^mair 1 see the 

force o' the answer which Mr 

gaed to ane who jibbed him as they 
passed a dissenting kirk in bis parish* 

What house is that,” said he ? “It 
has nae lums in’t, I think?" The 
question was repeated, when Mr- 
replied, “ It’s a RARN, gir.*’ “A 
BARN ! It canna be that, it’s like a 
meeting-house." “ I tell you it's a 
barn, for thrasming the Kirk 
o* Scotland in.’’ And, ctrtts, Thomas, 
it seems to be as it were your meat 
and your drink to pu down the kirk, 
and to baud her ministers up to de- 
rision and scorn. 

Thomas* — Never war you farer 
wrang. Our presbytery has not only 
invited your minister to dine wi’ 
them and our new piinister this day, 
but also a number o’ the respectable 
gentlemen in the parish, belonging 
to the kirk. Is this like scorning* 
them? Is't no proof positive o* the 
greatest “ liberality u sentiment,** 
and ** brotherly love}** Answer me 
that. 

Jjjhn* — Fairly will I, gif you will 
answer me the following, candidly 
and honestly. 

Thomas* — Ise do my best, if they're 
fair questions. 

John * — What then, Thomas, wou’d 
you think o’ that sheep-stealer, who 
shou’d come to an honest and sim- 
ple shepherd, as he was watching his 
flock, wha were a’ Hying in harmony 
wi*^ him, and shou’d invite him to 
come and dine wi’ him at the verra 
moment be was planning to divide 
his fold, and wyle the half o’ them 
to his ain fold ? 

Thomas* — 1 wou’d think him an 
impudent and unprincipled fallow ; 
ane wha, as some author says. 

Would smile, and smile. 

And yet cimld be a villain. 

John* — Weel; what, on the other 
hand, would you think o' the shep- 
herd, gif he knew the thief and his 
intentions, wha l^ould yet, in the 
perfect knowledge of thae, not only 


accept 0 the Invitation himBel , but 
would take the choicest and fattest o’ 
his flock wi* him, — his bell- weathers, 
whom a’ vthe rest fallowed, — to in- 
troduce them to his acquaintance, 
whose interest it was to wheedle them 
owre to his ain fold, that he may feed 
daintily on them ? 

Thomas* — I wou’d count him an 
unfaithfu’ shepherd, — betraying the 
flock that was entrusted to him by 
his master, and being art and part 
wi’ the thief in countenancing and 
encouraging sic division and loss. Tve 
answered your questions fairly ; now 
answer me mine, and say, gif it was 
na liberal and brotherly for our 
Presbytery to invite your minister 
and his folk to dine wi’ them in the 
change-house the day ? 

J^n . — You have only to apply 
the questions I ha’e put to ken my 
opinion o’ baith o’ their conducts. 
The one in giving and the ither in 
receiving the.invitation. It is a’, in 
ray een, naething but a piece o’ vile 
Jesuitical cunning and policy. What 
is the object o’ your minister coming 
here but to sow division, — to’ divide 
the flock, — to persuade them to a- 
bandon the kiik and come owre to 
him, to remove the parishioners from 
their lef(al pastor, and to place ^hem- 
sel’s under his guidance and minis- 
trations, and thus to break in upon 
the unity and harmony o’ the parish ? 
This, you maun admit, i^ the design. 
How, otherwise, cou’d your house be 
filled, and your minister paid and 
supported ? And what, on the other 
hand, is the duty o’ the parish minis- 
ter in the knowledge o^ this ? For 
what end was be ordained ? Was it 
not, amang ither things, to prevent 
schism, — to keep bis flock thegither, — 
to censure a’ who follow divisive 
courses, — and “ vigorously” to use 
all suitable means for reclaiming all 
sic misled people ? and gif he does 
na do this, and try every mean for 
preventing the growth of schism, the 
Presbytery and Synod are strictly 
eigoined to take “ particular notice^’ 
o* him, for winking at schismatical 
courses, and to censure him accord-' 
ing to the demerit of his fault, even 
to deposition, if necessary. Such, 
unquestionably, Thomas, is his 
duty, which he engages to perform 
under the solemn sanctions ; and 
truly 1 ha’e nae notion o’ that “ li- 
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berality o’ sentiment/' which, for a 
moment's popularity, makes a man 
forgtt his duty, and the interests o' 
his church, and the harmony and 
unity ol his parish ^ I'm no sae well 
skilled, f hoinas, i' the laws and the 
practice’ o' your kirk But didna you 
litt up an act and testimony ag? nst 
our kirk as corrupt and cironcous'^ 
In that act and testimony didna 
you declare* that ye cou'd haud nae 
communion wi' her or her members ^ 
Many a time, I am sure, 1 ha'e heard 
your ministers, in a* the seeming 
iervour o' sincerity and detestation, 
paint our Kirk o' Scotland in the 
blackest colours, as gif salvation wasna 
to be found in her , and then they 
would cry, with tears often, Oh * 
Come out o' her, come out o' her, and 
be ye separate, and touch not the w/i- 
ckan thing, and we will receive you." 
Nay, in eloquence and tone, and 
snivel and gesture, peculiarly their 
am, they didna rest satisfied wi' 
this, but proceeded to describe her 
as a habitation for devils," “ a 
cage foi every unclean bird ," and 
her ministers nae mair fit to be mi- 
nisters o' C hrist than a sow to be 
cook in a king s kitchen. The poor 
Kirk o' Scotland was held up just as 
a puddle well and her cleigy as twa 
three black clocks (insects) sum- 
ming (swimming) on the top o't, in 
order to clear' t , but a' they could do 
was vain, for it was a 1 1 nni e, and 
wouldaye be a puddle till ircfoima- 
tion cam , and they would cry again, 
** ( ome out 0 her, my jieople, that 
ye be na pJirtakeis o’ h r sms, and 
that ye receive not o' her plagues " 
From these facts, you will be able 
to judge how your ministers and 
ours can agree and associate the day 
as brothers Their principles and 
practices forbid unity and harmony — 
they are antipodes to ane anither in 
their duties to their respective kirks, 
in their views and feelings They 
cannot, consistently with the obli- 
gations imposed upon them by their 
respective kirks, go hand in hand 
together. The dissenting presbytery 
lift up their act and testimony against 
the kirk , and the kirk forbids her 
ministers to countenance or to encou- 
rage schismatics,^ which seceders are. 
Yet, m the face of then act and tes- 
timony, the associate presbytery in- 
vite the parish minister , and m the 
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face o' the laws against schism and 
schismatics, the parish m mister ac- 
cepts o' the invitation , and thus, 
instead of vigorously using all suit- 
able means to reclaim them, encoura- 
ges and countenances them. Ad- 
mirable consistency in baith * After 
this, will the parish minister ever say 
a word about schism, or the seceding 
one ever lift his lip, and cry, Come 
out from among them, my people, and 
be ye separate No, naethmg but 
liberality and brotherly love maun 
henceforth prevail, and holy joy 

and peace grow up in But then 

where will the dissenters be ^ There 
will be nae Absalom to steal the 
hearts o' the people. 

Thomas — An he dmna do that, he 
may dight his neh and flee up when- 
e'er he likes; and the sooner the 
better How is his stipend to be 
paid, and the house kept up, if he 
dmna bring folk to fill it ? And whar 
are they to come frae, gin they din- 
na come frae the kirk ? 

John — But how can he do that 
wi’ ony consistency, after a' this feast- 
ing, and healthing, and exclaiming, 

How pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity 

Thomas — Do ' nae fear o' them 
Their smirking, and smiling, and 
bowing, and scraping, and shaking 
o' hands, and good-fellowship be- 
tween them the day, pat me in mind 

o’ a stoiy which the auld laird o' 

ance tauld me He had a pica in the 
Court o' Session ance, he said, and 
sae he gaed awa' in to Edinbrogh to 
liear the pleadings. Whan the cause 
cam' on, the twa Advocates, he said, 
barked bitteily, and before they baud 
done were like to thi apple ane anither. 
In a wee time after they had gaen 
awa', he dauner'd into the big ha' 
whar' the Advocates walk, and, to 
hift confoundment, wha did he see but 
the twa Advocates as thick and pack 
as dog-heads, laughing and gafiawiiig 
awd' at the hits they had gi'en ane 
anither. I was real mad," quoth 
he, sae disgusted at what I heard, 
that 1 settled, that night, the plea ; 
and they ha'e ne'er got me since syne, 
into any plea, and never sail, — to 
ha'e ray pouches toomedy and laucht 
at forbye, was what I could na 
thole " Mony a time I ha'e thought 
on this story. Lawyers may do any 
thing ; but 1 ne'er expected, John, m 
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sober sadness, to see the day when 
oz/r ministers wud sit wi' yours, and 
feast and fun wi' them. My heart 
is wae at it, and sae are mony ma'c. 
It does not augur well ; laxily and la- 
titudinarianism are the signs and fore- 
runners o' corruption. What a falling 
oft* has there been amang us since 
the days o' Ebenezer ! Ae thing has 
followed on the heels o* another, cor- 
ruption after corruption. Our fathers 
considered gowns, and bands, and 
the dignity o' Doctor, as a' belonging 
to the Papistical kirk ; but now we 
ha'e got them a' in amang us, wi' 
hymns, and light tunes to them, that 
just mind me o' Up and war them 
a, Willie — up and war them a’," or 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder." Oh John, 
there’s been a fearfu* delusion amang 
us. We're getting far aboon you. 
Our meeting-houses are far brawer 
than your kirks, and they want nae- 
thing but an organ in them to mak’ 
them as grand as an English chapel. 
Corinthian pillars, nae less ; velvet 
cushions, and silk gowns. Oh ! what 
wou'd Ralph, and Wilson, and Mon- 
crieft* ha’e said to this I 

Jo/i 7 f, — A' thae I consider improve- 
ments. Religion does not consist 

in meats and drinks in wearing, 
or not wearing, a gown and bands, 
or lawn sleeves, but in righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy." You omit- 
ted to mention, in your enumera- 
tion, the greatest of all your im- 
provements, and one of the most 
marked of increasing liberality 
that is, the late union o' the twa 
great dissenting bodies. From that 
step I augur weel, and hope to see 
the day when you'll lay down the 
last weapon o* your rebellion, and 
* join again the mother church, frae 
whom ye ha'e been sae lang separ- 
ated. 

Thomas, — Never; no, never, John ; 
though there war nae ither thing to 
prevent that but the assumed power 
o’ the civil magistrate, which your 
church allows in his confession o' 
faith, and that o' patronage. These 
would keep us separate. 

John. — These, if rightly under- 
stood by you, Thomas, would be 
nae bar in the way. Our confession 
o' faith grants naething to the civil 
magistrate but what ony magistrate 
ought to ha'e ; and gin he has not, he 
ought to ha'e. The Scripture unites 


the chief magistrate wi' religion ; 
“ kings are to be nursing fathers, 
and queens nursing mothers," to the 
church. Ecclesiastical power, when 
opposed to the violence of unruly men, 
is feeble and unarmed. Without the 
aid of human authority ; and, >2011- 
nected as religion is, and ever must 
be, in every civilized country, as the 
bond of society, it cannot surely be 
wrong in the civil magistrate to pro- 
tect the ministers o’ religion in the 
preaching o' the word, and celebra- 
tion of ordinances ; and to call “ sy- 
nods of ministers, and other /?/ ])er- 
sons, to consult and advise with about 
matters of religion." As to the chief 
magistrate either having or claim- 
ing any power over the sacred rights 
of conscience, in what way men shall 
worship God, there is no such thing 
in Britain. The chief magistrate in- 
terferes in no shape wi' the con- 
sciences o’ the people. The religious 
opinions o' those whalivc inoffinsirc^ 
ly are never by him inquired after ; 
every dissenter and every human 
being he permits to worship God after 
his own manner, and as his conscience 
dictates to him. The Independents 
secured this right at the glorious Re- 
volution, when it was reprobated by 
every other sect in the nation. The 
legislature adopted it then ; and 
through the steady operation of law, 
and the j)rogrcss of science, and the 
enlightenment o' the human mind, as 
am})le liberty o' conscience is enjoyed 
by all ranks as can be desired. Every 
pain and penalty, formerly incurred 
for worshipping God according to 
conscience, is now com])letely remov- 
ed, and every sect and party, with all 
their places 0* worship, arc under the 
protection o' law ; sae that nae indi- 
vidual, be he who he may, is subject- 
ed to the slightest restraint on con- 
science, in consequence o' his reli- 
gious opinions, while those opinions 
are not hurtfu' to the essential inte- 
rests o' society, and disturb not the 
public peace, or outrage decency and 
piety. If a man, however, was to plead 
conscience for propagating Atheism, 
— for speaking blasphemy, — for being 
permitted to be a mocker and re- 
proacher o' religion, — a profaner o’ 
the Lord's-day, — uttering impious 
things against the being and attri- 
butes o' God, — scoffing at or railing 
against devotion — were a man to plead 
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conscience for coTumitting these, the 
civil inagiblrate would unquestion- 
ably interfere ; but not as interfering 
with the rtghts o’ conscience, but as 
vindicating the rights, the outraged 
rights, of cWil society and good or- 
der.^ lii punishing the early Anabap- 
tists, who ran through Germany 
naked, lashing their bodies wi’ small 
cords, and herding thegether, in that 
state, like the beasts o* the held ; the 
magistrate punished this behaviour, 
disregarding their religious plea of 
conscience tor it ; because it was an 
outrage upon public decency and de- 
corum, — a species o" open lewdness 
so gross and scandalous as to be 
punishable at common law. But, 
whilst the magistrate is entitled to 
punish these oflences against reli- 
gion and morality, as otfeiices against 
the police and gude order o’ the com- 
munity, he intermeddles not wi’ reli- 
gious sentiments, nor persecutes any 
one on account of his faith or prac- 
tice, when these are innoxious, and 
do not interfere wi’ the civil interests 
o’ the State. 

Thomas. — What say ye, John, to 
the Test Act, and the disabilities o’ 
the Catholics ? Are thae nac inter- 
ference wi* the rights o’ conscience ? 
Has na the community a right to a’ 
the talents o’ a the citizens? and 
is na it injurious to the public, and 
to individuals, to exclude from civil 
offices ony on account o’ his reli- 
gious opinions, which he conscien- 
tiously holds ? Is a sacramental test 
for a civil office no a prostitution and 
profanation of sacred things, in which 
conscience is deeply concerned ? 
Answer thae questions, John, gin ye 
can ; I think they’ll fash ye sair, 
while they confute your positions and 
assertions. 

John. — Still fu’ o’ self, Thomas ; 
ye might, by this time, ha’e remem- 
bered the wise saying, “ Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness, boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” 
The disabilities o’ Papists or Catho- 
lics are na in consequence o' their 
religious tenets ; they ha’e the rights 
o’ conscience, in this respect, as much 
as ony heart among them could wish. 
They may worship God as often as 
they please, — they may say prayers 
and perform mass every hour if they 
please, — the sacraments they are at 
equal liberty to take, — nay, to pro- 
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strate themselves before the Virgin, 
and to seek the aid o’ a’ the saint; . 
There is not a thing connectetl wi' 
their religion that they have not 
full toleration and freedom to per- 
form. There is not the least restraint 
upon them, in that respect, more than 
if they ware living in Rome. Nay, 
they have civil privileges granted to 
them, which, hy law, are na even 
given to the Established Church o’ 
Scotland, or Presbyterians in Eng- 
land. Every Catholic has a right, 
ill Ireland, to vote for a Member o’ 
Parliament, who has either rents, or 
cultivates a farm, of £.20 a- year, in 
addition to his freehold, or who 
shall be in possession of a freehold of 
£.20 per annum ; while he can en- 
ter into the army and navy, and hold 
there his rank, without being called 
upon to comply with the Test Act, 
but merely on their taking the oath 
of allegiance to Government. 

Thomas. — What would they be at, 
when they ha’e a’ this ? 

John. — They want to be Members 
o' Parliament, — to sit in the King’s 
Cabinet, — to have a right to fill every 
civil office in the State, — to be 
Judges, Lord Chancellor, Command- 
er-in-Chief, and Commissioners o’ 
the Admiralty, and Chancellor and 
Treasurer of the Exchequer. Along 
wi’ this, they want to get rid o’ the 
tithes, and the Church o’ Ireland, and 
to have Popery substituted in its place. 

Thomas, — My faith, they’re no 
blate. But I see they verify the auld 
proverb : Let the de’il get in his 

wee finger, and he’ll soon ha’e in his 
liail hand.” Gi’e them thae, and 
they’ll soon hac in Popery athegither. 
They want naething but the power. 
They ha’e the will. But gi’e them 
power, and my certic they’ll no be 
laiig till we ha’e the Inquisition back, 
and be led back to the Church o* 
Rome wi’ faggot and fire. The auld 
spirit is in them, and gif yon fallow 
O’Connell had his will, if we can 
judge Iw his words, o’ his hatred 
against Orangemen, no ane o’ them is 
there that he wou’dna mak’ his head 
leap frae its ban sc in a twinkling. 
God keep us frae Papists and their 
rule! 1 would rather forego a* the 
ills o’ the Test Act, than gi'e them 
power ; our toleration would then be 
gone, for Popery knows o* no tolera- 
tion. It counts us a* heretics^ and 
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their law condemns a* heretics to the 
duDceon, the faggot, or the block. 
Yea! gi'e them power— let them into 
Parliament, and we shou'd soon be 
delivered over to the secular arm, if 
we wou’d not submit peaceably. The 
bloody contests o* our fathers wou'd 
ha’e to be renewed, and a civil war 
carried on in a manner mair savage 
than that o’ barbarians. Whan 1 
think, John, o’ the Church o* Rome, 
—whan I nn owre her history, — whan 
1 view her at the Reformation, oper- 
ating on St. Bartholomew’s - day, 
massacring in Ireland, and in our 
ain kintra, — the iniquitous judge- 
ments she pronounced on those she 
suspected to differ from her tenets — 
the loss o* their estates — their con- 
finement in dungeons — their torture 
on the rack — their consuming them 
in the dames wi’ the solemnity o’ a 
sacrifice, and wi’ a* the cruelty and 
torments which the ingenuity of the 
most refined, hut diabolical malice, 
could devise ; — when I think on a* 
thae, my verrie fiesh creeps — my 
hair stands on end — and if our King, 
and his Ministry, and Parliament, 
be not firm, I tremble to look into 
futurity. We are on the brink o’ a 
precipice, which naething but firm- 
ness, and keeping to our glorious 
Constitution, as settled at the Revo- 
lution in 1688, can save us. 

John, — Weel, Thomas, whar’s 
your exclamation about the Catho- 
lics now — and their disabilities, and 
their hardships, &c. ? 

Thomas. — I see we often speak 
without thinking, sometimes frae ig- 
norance, and sometimes frae the 
sough frae ithers, and say as they 
say, ne’er thinking o’ the consequen- 
ces. It has been the fashion among 
us dissenters to plead for the Catho- 
lics, thinking, that if they got eman- 
cipation, we wou’d get free o’ the 
Test Act, which excludes us, as dis- 
senters, from a’ offices o’ State, as 
well as the Catholics. And surely, 
whan there’s nae danger to the State, 
as there can be nane frae Protestants, 
the Test Act ought to be abolished — 
ought it no ? 

John. — It’s o’ no consequence, 
Thomas, whether it be abolished or 
not — ^nae ane is injured by it. The 
Act o’ Indemnity frees a* frae its 
operation. The Kirk o’ Scotland is 
as muckle affected by the Test Act, 


though an Established Kirk, as 
either the dissenters in England or 
Scotland. But the fact is, though 
at first baith they and we had reason 
to complain, we ha’e nane now. 
The Bill o’ Indemnity, which passes 
yearly, mak’s it a dead lett^ on 
the Statute Book, from which no 
Presbyterian or Protestant dissen- 
ter suffer the least prejudice. The 
truth is, Thomas, few are capable o’ 
judging these nice questions. There 
18 a wide difference, however, you 
maun see, betwixt penal statutes in- 
dicting punishments on individuals 
for nonconformity to the Established 
Church, or the religion o’ the State, 
and that of a T'est touching civil 
offices ; the one is persecution in- 
tolerant and unjust — the other is 
merely a question of State policy or 
expediency, not of justice or right. 
Men enter into society for some de- 
fined and specific gude. A nation, 
as well as a family, may enact pecu- 
liar laws, which bind its members ; 
each giving up something o’ their 
wo^z/ra/ liberty for general ad- 
vantage ; or the minority may com- 
ply with or be bound by the will o’ 
the majority. Every nation, there- 
fore, has its own laws, consonant to, 
and founded on its habits, customs, 
and localities, &c. &c. The great 
end o’ their union is the security 
o* their property and lives. For the 
preservation o’ these, they ha’e a 
right to say what the criterion shall 
be by which offices o’ the State are 
to be held. They have a right to 
say whether it shall be wealthy or 
age, or civil or religious opinions — 
whether the Government shall be 
democracy, oligarchy, or despotism ; 
and whether their King, Generals, 
Judges, and Members o* Parliament, 
shall be Presbyterians, Independents, 
Episcopalians, or Catholics. This is 
a matter purely discretionary at the 
settling 0 ^ the Constitution. In 1688 
our fathers did this; — while they 
left every man, except the Catholics, 
to the full enjoyment o’ their perfect 
rights, they determined that, from 
the King on the throne, to the mean- 
est officer in the State, all should be 
Protestants — to the entire exclusion 
of Papists, who then, as now, were 
considered the enemies o' Protestant- 
ism, and consequently of civil and 
religious liberty, and who, by their ^ 
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plots and intrigues, had rendered 
themselves incapable of holding any 
civil office consistent with the secu- 
rity o’ the State and the Protestant 
Religion This is the exact state o* 
matters. They were excluded on 
the footing of expediency, on the idea 
dan to Protestantism and civil 
and religious liberty , and the whigs, 
and every one who has been so loud 
in praising and extolling, deservedly, 
the excellency o' our Constitution, 
must retract their eulogiums, if, for 
the sake o' the Catholics and the 
security of Protestantism, they de- 
stroy that Constitution under which 
Great Britain has flourished, and 
taken her stand, conspicuously, 
among the nations o' the earth, for 
her superior intelligence, liberty, and 
laws — for every thing that can adorn 
man, and add to the comforts and 
elegancies of refined life 

Tho^^ias — Weel, a' thi^ is new 
light to me Till this hour, I did 
na ktn but that the Test laws were 
operating against us, as dissenters, in 
a their force, and that we had a wa- 
iural right, and a comtitutional 
to ha’e them ta'en off But since 
the Bill o' Indemnity prevents ony 
damage, and allows a' Protestants to 
enjoy civil offices o' a' kinds, un- 
molested, I see na what cause we 
ha e to complain, or mak’ sic a wark 
and noise about a thing that hurts 
us not, gif It binna for down-right 
party-dive/yy ” If ye satisfy me as 
weel about the power o patronage, 
as ye ha e done about the power o' 
the magistrate owre our consciences, 
which I see is a' bteiiiers. I'll 
count you cleverer, John, than e'er 
1 thought you, and will be your 
convert. 

John — As to that, Thomas, you 
may do as you like It is o' little con- 
sequence to me whether you think 
me clever or no Ye ha'e sometimes 
praised me for shrewdness whan I 
didna deserve't, and ca'd me a jool 
whan the event showed I was wue* 
Thomas. — A' true, John , but ye 
ken we maun just speak as we 
‘‘ think " Like a' the rest o' the 
warld, I am ever ready to measure 
ithers by mysel’. But tell me your 
real mind about patronage, for 
that, in truth, is the great wa' or 
partition that divides me frae the 
kirk. 


John. — You'll no thank me for't, 
whan ye ha'e heard it. Though I 
bring a' things hame to yoursel', 
you'll be faithless and unbelieving, 
Thomas , the auld seceder^root will 
still remain wi' thee, and though 
obliged to own facts, thou'll just 
continue the auld man as muckle as 
ever. 

Thomas — Na' ; I winna do that, 
John. Though I'm a seceder frae 
reason, and not frae pique, I frankly 
confess to you, that patronage is my 
great stumbling-block. In a' ither 
things, 1 see nae difference betwixt 
us and the kirk ava In doctrine, 
worship, discipline, we're a' ane: 
though, to say the truth, we are far- 
ther frae the Confession o' Faith and 
the jmre auld standards o' the church, 
than you are 

John — Patronage is ane o' the 
most difficult problems to solve that 
I ever attempted In the hail range 
o' political economy, nane has puz- 
zled me sae muckle The question 
is, what is the system o' patronage 
— for patronage maun be in some 
hands — which combines the greatest 
gude, and promotes maist the reli- 
gious interests o' the parish For 
these objects, Thomas, several sys- 
tems are in use There are yours 
and ours, while some are for patron- 
age confined to the beads o' families, 
and others are for universal suffrage * 
The rule I lay down is, that what- 
ever system will best promote the 
unity and harmony o' a parish, pre- 
vent party-heats, animosities, ill- 
will among friends and parishioners, 
and tend to cement the parish wi' 
the minister in brotlierly-love and 
good-fellowship, is the best. Now, 
to this test bring the above system. 
Universal suffrage would set the 
hail parish into a flame. It would 
be a stage for mountebanks ; and as 
the irreligious, and indifferent about 
all religion, are the majority, those 
who coMld jetd them best, and bribe 
them highest, would be sure to carry 
the day. The consequence would be, 
that in nine cases out o' ten the 
most worthless would get the kirk. 
tVere it confined to heads o' fami- 
lies, and communicants in fellowship 
wi' the kirk, the same thing nearly 
woujd go on, though not to tlie same 
extent. Candidates, ^rhaps half-a- 
dozen, or a dozen, mi^t be put upon 
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the leet, and a' the evils o’ election^ 
and a* the vile arts accompanying it — 
the secret detraction — the malignant 
whisper — the false accusation — wi* 
every means o’ detraction and abuse 
that could be raked up against the 
characters and talents o’ the seveial 
candidates^ would be collected and 
thrown in their face. In this state 
o’ things, whoever gets the church 
would get it wi’ tarnished fame 
and a diminished reputation — which, 
though his friends would not remem* 
her, his opponents will ; while they 
hnd, too, the operation of their own 
calumny, like the poison in the bead 
o’ the serpent, ever ready to distil 
and to destroy all that is vital and 
energetic in his ministration ; while 
a secret distrust lingers in the mind, 
that their conduct, by the minister 
whom they sae keenly opposed and 
reviled, is not forgotten by him, and 
though his prudence allows it to 
sleep, yet, when the proper season ar- 
rives that he can make it bear upon 
them or their family effectually, he 
will, and that severely. This is the 
reason, Thomas, why 1 think your 
system so exceptionable. It produ- 
ces, on every election, those heats, 
animosities, and heart-burnings, 
which often never subside, but which 
occasionally rise to such an efferves- 
cence, as to make a part boil over, 
and run down, and form a party by 
itbcU’. On these occasions I have 
sometimes seen three distinct patrons 
lording it owre the poor congrega- 
tion, 1^^, the managers j ^d, the e/- 
dersy and 3d, the persons who had 
money lent on the house. I ha’e 
seen a’ these set against the general 
mind o’ the congregation, and 
.though a handfu’ in opposition to 
the hundreds o' that congregation, 
yet protesting against the election, 
chusing a man for themselves, and 
by carrying their protest to the Pres- 
bytery and Synod, actually getting 
owre the belly o' the congregation 
the man they had chosen I There is 
thus a new element introduced into 
your patronage, which is not found 
in ony o* the other schemes — and 
that element is the Presbytery and 
8ynod — giving to you twa patrons 
instead o’ ane. This element rules 
you as it willeth. Its power extends 
not only over the congregation, but 
the preachers. Should you choose 


a preacher, they may deprive you o' 
him, and send him to anither con- 
gregation. Should the preacher pre- 
fer you, be cannot gratify his incli- 
nation ; he must go where the Pres- 
bytery appoints him ! This tyranny 
is cruel and excessive, and such as 
is not known in the church. Both 
preacher and people are thus under 
the patronage o’ the clergy, than 
which 1 know none more exception- 
able, more tyrannical, and often 
more unjust and cruel, ’i'his arbi- 
trary conduct has disgusted many 
young men of talents among them, 
and made them leave their society, 
long before the case o' Dunferm- 
line and Mr White was heard of. 
This, Thomas, is my serious con- 
viction respecting your system o’ 
patronage, w^hich, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, after having looked 
narrowly into its practical working 
for these twenty years, is next to 
universal suffrage, the verra worst 
that could be devised. 

Thomas ^ — And is this, John, your 
real conviction and belief.^ 

John . — It is, and ye needna gang 
far frae hamc to be convinced o’ its 
truth. How was that respectable 
congregation treated, in K — nock, af- 
ter that good man’s death, the Rev. 
Mr J — tf — y ? Didna a handfu’ o’ 
the rich get their ain man, though 
opposed by hundreds o’ the congre- 
gation } Did the Presbytery or Sy- 
nod take their parl^.^ Yes, Thomas ; 
they sided wi’ the rich. And after 
they spent great sum§, and muckle 
trouble, in ganging frae Presbytery 
to Synod, and frae Synod to Presby- 
tery, and the courts o' law, they 
could na, after a’, get their choice, — 
at least they could na get the man 
they wanted, and that’s the same 
thing. 

Thomas. — But, if they did na get 
him, they would get some ither 
choice. For, wi’ a’ the ills o’ our 
patronage, wo aye get our ain choice 
at the last. 

r/oAw.— Yes, Thomas; as Jacob 
got Rachel, who was ta’en frae him 
for seven years. 1 ha’e often heard 
you say that you liked Nanse, your 
wife, aboon a’ the women in the 
world ; and she is well worthy o’ a’ 
your affection, for she is a douce, 
soncy, well-conditioned woman, as is 
in a’ the parish ; but how wouldst 
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thou ha e felt, gif the Presbytery, or 
Synod, had said, Thou shalt not ha'e 
Nanse ; but thou may'st male’ choice 
o' anither^ Wdl, thou doest sae, 
thy hearfr still being wi’ Nanse ; and 
when thou mftkest this second choice^ 
Oh ! ^uo*th the Presbytery, we canna 
gi'e her. There is anither powerfu' 
rival m the way, and sae they gi'e 
her to him ! Again they bid thee 
look out for a ihirdy &c. How 
wouldst thou like that treatment ^ 

Thomas — It would put me mad. 

John. — Weel, that is sometimes 
the way seceding congregations ha'e 
been treated, and is, I repeat it, a 
patronage mair arbitrary and cruel 
than any in the kirk ; ior the kirk 
has nae power owre her preachers, to 
oend them to congregations and 
places they dinna like. The patron- 
age o' the kirk, Thomas, wi' a* its 
sms and infirmities, properly exer^ 
nsedy IS the verra best that can be. 
It IS placed, in general, in the hands 
o’ a man who has large property in 
the parish, and who, in consequence 
of It, must be deeply interested in its 
temporal and spiritual welfare. At- 
tached to his tenantry, it is natural 
for him to seek a minister to please 
them. Let him then, acting on this 
principle, lay aside being influenced 
by any other consideration , and let 
him caret ally and diligently seek out 
a young m in whose talents and voice, 
and manners and activity, and pru- 
dence and discretion, suit the parish ; 
and let him gi’e the presentation to 
such a one, and he will confer a last- 
ing obligation upon his parish. By 
this means, all heats, and animosi- 
ties, and heart-burnings, are avoid- 
ed, — party is crushed, — the character 
o’ the presentee saved from the 
strife o' party-interested tongues, — 
calumny is silent, because it has no- 
thing to feed upon, — the parish is 
knit in the bonds o' affection, — its 
peace has not been broken in upon, 
— harmony reigns, — and the young 
man, highly recommended, sits down 
among the people without the con- 
sciousness of having an enemy. And 
what IS the result ? They hsten to 
his instructions without prejudice. 
In going about doing good, a tender 
friendship is formed ; a word spoken 
in season proves good ; and his mi- 
nistry, thus owned, in a singular 
manner, and free from all the effects 


of a heated and contested election, is, 
through a holy mixture of prudence 
and Atal, rendered effectual for the 
conversion and mlvation of multi- 
tudes. 

Thomas . — You ha’e delighted me, 
John ; I never saw clearer ony thing 
in my hfe than the advantage which 
your mode o’ patronage has owre 
ours : gif your patrons would thus 
exercise their rights, 1 see its supe- 
rtortiy for making brethren dwell to- 
gether in unity, harmony, and love. 
Get patrons to act this way, and nane 
will leave the kirk, except it be rene- 
gades, who canna get privileges be- 
cause o' their misd^s. 

John . — But there's ae thing con- 
nected wi’ your system, Thomas, 
that is, in my mind, still as painfu' 
to think upon as patronage ; and that 
18 , the dependent situation in which 
your ministers are placed. Some o' 
them are men I think highly of, on 
account o* their learning, piety, and 
worth, but who, in consequence o' 
depending on the good will of those 
they minister tQ, are laid under 
strong temptations to flatter the pre- 
judices and inflame the passions 
their people, and to tak' undue and 
unfair means to get proselytes; in 
one word, who, in conseouence of the 
terror of themselves and tneir families 
being reduced to distress, are liable 
to yield to the caprice o’ their hear- 
ers, and to preach to please their 
congregation; " whereas the fixed 
provision for the clergy of our kirk, 
while It delivers them from the hu- 
miliating condition which embitters 
the lives and impairs the usefulness 
o’ many dissenting ministers in Eng- 
land and Scotland, renders them 
completely independent o' the opi- 
nions and maxims o’ the world, and 
leaves them at perfect liberty, in ful- 
filment of their sacred obligations, to 
declare the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
to oppose their influence and ener*» 
gies to prevailing vices." 

Thomas . — And this our ministers 
are now as able to do as yours, in 
consequence o' the late decision o’ 
Lord Otlhes, in the case o' Kirkcaldy. 
By that decision, their stipends are 
perfectly secured. If their con^e^ 
gation fall off’, and gang awi^ to 
itbet meeting-houses, or even to the 
kirk itsel’, the dissenting minister 
can pursue them for his stipend, and 
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will get It ; sae this objection is now 
done awa' wi’, — and our ministers 
can be as faithfu* as yours, for they 
are independent 

John — I am glad to hear o' that, 
Thomas But I was talking to a 
friend about it, wha tauld me, that, 
in consequence o* the teiror that 
this decision had spread among your 
congregations, and the almost cer- 
tainty of driving them awa' frae you, 
your Piesbytery and Synod per- 
mitted entrants to gi'e a back bond 
to the congregation, that they will 
not act on that decision. Is this 
true ^ 

Thomas, — I really canna say. 

John — If sae, it is the warst kind 
o* simony that ever entered into the 
kirk, and proves the doubts that ony 
thinking man may entertain, viz. that 
your ministers maun act sae as to 
please their people, or good-by wi' 
ye, they are afF in a twinkling If 
men o' firm, enlightened, and virtuous 
minds, will submit to act against 
that decision, sae admirably calcu- 
lated to render them indc[>endent, 
what will they not do in ither things, 
whar their interests are sae deeply 
concerned ^ Will they no retain 
their livings at a' hazards, by grati- 
fying the caprices o' the multitude, 
and flattering the prejudices o' the 
wealthy, in their respective congrega- 
tions ^ 1 leave this for your serious 
consideration, Thomas How muckle 
do you and your family gi'e a-year 
to support this admirable independ- 
ent system. 

Thomas — Ise warrand, that what 
wi' ae thing and what wi' anithcr, 
as seat-rents, ordinary and extraor- 
dinSiry collections, marks o' grace to 
ministers, as lodging preachers 
wha come amang us, gi'en a kehbucL 
now and then, wi' a pun’ o' butter, 
and twa- three dozen eggs, — whan a' 
thae things are counted up, Ise wai- 
rapd it will cost me as gude as twaV 
or thirteen pounds a-year. 

John, — What a fool are ye, Tho- 
mas * ye might have saved ilka baw^ 
hee o' this had ye gaen to the kirk 
wi' your neighbours, wha, Thomas, 
let me say it, are just as gude, they 
and their bairns, and as weel doing, 
as you and yours. Thirty years a 
dissenter * There is, at twall pounds 
a-year, gude saff us * nae less than 
three hundred and sixty pounds, and 


would hae been mair than tune that 
had you laid it out, like your ithtr 
siller, at interest. And a* this yc ha'e 
gi'tn dwa’, Ihoinas, lor whdt^ For 
nacthing but a lancy Fof ye ha'e 
owned yoursel', that there is, nae dif- 
ference 111 doctrine, worship,^ aqd 
discipline, between the twa kirks, — ■ 
that th"r^ is nae foundation for your 
piejudices about thi power o’ the civit 
magistiate respecting conscience, — 
that your system o’ palt onn^ c is waur 
than our am , for, instead o' ha'ing 
ac patron ye ha'e aften three j — the 
managers, the elders, and those tliat 
ha’e siller on the liouse, forbv and 
above a' the patronage o* the Pres- 
bytery and Synod , while your mi- 
nisters, by gi'ing a bae I -bond no to 
act on LORD GiLLiLs's decision, are 
placed still in that dependent and 
painfu' situation, i\hich exposes the 
best and the firmest o' them to gieat 
temptations, to be a' things to a men, 
and to study by a’ means to please. 
Under such a system, I leave you ; 
and wish you, Thomas, muckle gude 
o’t, and only beg in future, that 
you’ll gi'e owre your i aunUn^ about 
secession, and permit me in peace 
to attend iny am minister, who, 
unawtd by the flow ns, or allured by 
the smiles o' the rich or the poor, 
discharges lus duty conscientiously, 
and wi' becoming diligence, and en- 
tire fidelity 

Thomas — W hen we were on pa- 
tioiiagc, 1 loigot to mention, that 
inony wise, and gude, md great men, 
in your am kiik, think on that sub- 
ject as the dissenters do , for I read 
in the papeis, the ither day, of a 
Society proposed to be foimed, the 
plan of which is to buy up a' the 
patronages, cr get parishes them- 
selves to purchase their am patron- 
age, that sat they may ha'e their 
choice o’ a godly minister. It is 
proposed, m that scheme, when the 
parish is vacant, to gi’e sax candi- 
dates, wha are to be chosen by a' the 
male heads o' families in the parish 
in communion wi' the kirk , and the 
society IS to use their influence wi' 
a' the patrons wha winna sell, to put 
into their kirks pious young men 

John, — I wisn I could ca' that 
scheme by the name o' a ** devout 
imaginnhon* , but no, it is the ofl- 
spring of party begat by folly. It is 
a bold stroke to ha'e the kirk, and 
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rule the kirk. In a word, ThomaSi 
it is the minority in the General As- 
sembly wishing to get abooh th^ 
mqjority. Like the opposition fn 
Parliament^ they are restless and 
reckless fo gej: uppermost. 

Thqmas. — Say na sae, John ; they 
are holy men, well-wishers to the 
cause, wha ha’e the gucle o' souls at 
heart, wha are urging the necessity 
o' sic a reform. 

John, — I wish some o* them wou'd 
set about reforming themsers ; they 
ba'e muckle need o't, before begin- 
iiig to reform the kirk. It's an auld, 
but gude maxim. Begin at haine ; — 

Mak' the tree gude, and the fruit 
will be gude:" Purify the fountain, 
and the stream will be clear. Let 
Presbyteries do their duty, and 
license nane but pious and devout 
young men, well skilled in the origin- 
nal languages, and philosophy, and li- 
terature o' the times ; at once divines, 
gentlemen, and scholars, and I care 
na’, Thomas, wha be patrons ! 

Thomas. — Tut, tut, John ; that 
winna do — ye wudna surely like that 
Infidels or Roman Catholics were 
patrons, wou'd ye ? 

John.^We ha'e few o' the latter, 
but plenty o’ the former, who laugh 
at s' religion, and wha tell us, by 
their lives, that they reckon it a' a 
jeht ; yet some o' these put in just as 
gude ministers into their kiiks as 
the most pious o’ oUr gentry. I ha'e 
tauld you before, that nae patron can 
present ony body to a kirk, but ane 
that has the ,stavip o' the kirk alrea- 
dy upon him ; and gif the kirk will 
put the stamp upon a wrang man, are 
patrons to be blamed for that ? I say, 
and say it again, Thomas, that if 
there be ill qualified ministers in the 
kirk, it is the Presbytery's fault, 
ho the patron's. The sin's a* on their 
heads ; and this being the case, let 
these clergymen wha are concerned 
wi' this gowk scheiiie do what's in 
their power : First, let them do their 
duty in their presbyteries, and then 
they neeJ na care wna are, or wha are 
not patrons ; for, in that case, nane 
but gude, and godly, and well-quali- 
fied men, will get into the kirk ; and 
gif the people get these, what mair 
wou'd they be at ? Why put a poor 
parish to the enormous expence o’ 
buying the patronage, when by this 
way they cou’d and wou'd get gude 

vor. XVI. 
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men for naetfung f The plan is des- 
titute o' wisdom. Twa classes (f 
men seem at the bottom o't: Ist, 
Poor patrons, who wjish to make^in 
o' what the state committed to 
them as a sacred trusty for the gude 
c' their parishes : and, Sd, Ambitious 
clergymen, who svish to get a' the 
kirk influence and patronage into 
their ain hands, that they may lord 
it owre their bretheren. in this view 
o' the matter, the account current 
stands thus: the patrons enriched, 
versm the parishioners impoverish- 
ed:-— the clergy patrons versus the 
parish, under clerical rule, which 
has ever been fbund the most des- 
potic and tyrannical, as you in the 
secession ba'e experienced it in ma'e 
cases than ane. Kext, the patronage 
in the hands o* the parish verstuc 
site candidates, and a' the heads o’ 
families in communion wi' the kirk 
at loggerheads and daggers-drawing, 
to get in their ain favourite candi- 
date ; while the clergy, honest men, 
o' the Presbytery, and fVae a' quar- 
ters, are busy to have one o’ their 
ain kidney elected. What a delight- 
ful result from this scheme! what 
harmony and unity I 

Thomas. — Ye perfectly confound 
me. Wou'd sic gude folks as the 
Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson, the Rev. 
Dr Dickson, wha, wi' ithers, are at 
the head o’t, encourage such a scheme 
gif sic were to be the consequences ? 
Na na, John ; never, never, never ; 
they're owre gude for that. 

John. — Dr Thomson is really a 
clever, worthy man — a great man — 
man of truth, veracity, and integrity, 
wha wou'dna equivocate, to serve his 
party or himsel', for the whole world. 
But then he and his party, who join 
in this, know, that if they could per- 
suade parishes to enrich patrons, or 
prevail upon rich folks, wha ha'e 
mair piety than sense, to gi'e them 
funds to buy patronages, in either 
case they wou'd direct the election of 
young men to these parishes, and 
thus recruit their ranks in the kirk, 
and carry the day in the General 
Assembly on a' questions. He maun 
be blind wha d^s na see that this 
wou'd be the ponaequence. 

Thomas . — I should like, seceder as 
I am, to see, sic consequences. A 
gospel ministry is a great blessing. 
As for your moral preachers^ I canna 
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Rwa' wi' them ; <hcy are idle babblers, 
ykectng', not feeding the flock. 

Jokti . — All cant, Thomas; there 
can fee nae fleecing o* the flock in 
the kirk o' Scotland. St., Paul, were 
ho among them, wou'd get nae mair 
than his stipend. Tlx^ flock p^tys 
none o't ; 'tis the State, man. 

Thomas.’-^Weel, they wou'd wale 
us pious, godly, and devout pastors, 
wha wotTdna leave, us for filthy 
lucre, 

John, — Cant again, Thomas : — 
which o' a* the popular preachers ye 
ever kent refused a gude big salary, 
or wou'd stay in an obscure country 
parish or burgh, gif he cou'd get to 
Edinburgh?, 

Thomas, — Whan they change, it*s 
aye for the gude o' the kirk : “ It’s 
a call frae aboon." « 

John. — A call frae aboon ! Wou'd 
ony in Edinburgh ha'e heard a call 
to gang to Perth, or Kilmarnock, or 
Glasgow, or Inverary? I am afiaid, 
Thomas, that, in sic a case, like the 
sons of 'Eli, or the father of Samp- 
son, they wou'd not know it was a 
voice frae aboon at a', and it might 
ha'e called and called agai^ and 
again, ere they wou'd hear, or 
obey its voice. .In a' my experience, 
Thomas, I ne'er kent a minister 
gang frae a large stipend to a sraa' 
ane, though 1 ha’e kent mony a 
. ane gang frae a wee stipend to a 
big ane — ^leaving behind a^ht or 
nine thousand souI$, who mourned 
their departure, while the place they 
gaed to had only a handfu' ; while 
ithei s, again, the idols o' the people, 
ha'e left the teaching o' thousands o' 
men, to become teachers o’ boys, in 
languages or logic, &c, •&€. Now, 
Thomas, answer me candidly these 
uestions : — Is it mair a duty, mair 
ignifierf, and mair honourable, to 
tove souls than to* teach boys ? And, 
if we are to go upon the principle of 
utfiity, and of doing toe greatest 
gude to Society, whether should a cler- 
gyman stay by his thousands attached 
to him, and banging on his lips wi' 
fond and enthusiastic delight, or to 

a small congregation, where his lam- 
ing and talents cannot ha’e the same 
scope ? W ou'd na ye imagine that* the 
call was to remain lyhere maist gude 
was to be done ? 

T%mas , — I fhou'd think sae ; but 
1 caUna argue upon thaa points. 


Glergymen, though gude men, often 
do strange things ; but gif you be- 
lieve themselves, they never w anl a 
gude and solid reason for their act- 
ing, however absurd, and however 
contradictory of their former decla- 
rations. Ohi but we’re weak, erring 
creatures, at the best ! The less ye 
ken o' some clergymen the better : 
for my part, I confine my acquain.* 
tance wi' them to the knk. They 
are best there. But that's pnly my 
opinion. 

John . — I differ wi' you, Thomas, 
in this, as in a' ithcr things. What 
your popular ministers may be, and 
are, 1 pretend not to know ; my ac- 
quaintance wi' them is but sma' ; 
but as to the moderate anes, a plea- 
santer, better-informed class o' men 
are not to be found they are the 
delight of every company that can 
appreciate sound remark, shrewd ob- 
servation, and extensive learning, 
while they join dignity wi' affability, 
and candour wi' liberality* 

Nobody doubts that ; 
but that's some o' their faults, o' 
which mony complain. They are 
men o' the world, better acquainttd 
wi' politeness and gude manners 
than wi' preaching, and oftencr found 
in the drawing and (hning-roonjs o' 
great folks than in their studies, or 
at the beds of the sick and the dying. 
The scheme proposed will correct 
' this, and fill the country wi' Chal- 
merses, Thomsons, Gordons, &c., 
and gi'e to their people the ad- 
vantages of private as well as public 
duty. 

John , — I trust I shall never see 
the day when such a scheme shall 
succeed. If ever it shall, it will fill 
our kirks wi' roarers, and ranters, 
and xnethoduts. 'I'he poorer and ig- 
norant classes may resort to them, 
but the learned and respectable o’ 
a' ranks will desert the kirk, and go 
over to Episcoptfey. Gif the Kirk o' 
Scotland is ever to be upheld, it 
must be upheld by such as were our 
C^pbells, our Mackniglits, our 
Findlays, our Blairs, and our Ro- 
bertsons ; men whose piety was equal 
to their learning, and whose suavity 
of manners, versatility of talent, and 
profound research, made them be- 
loved and venerated wherever they 
appeared. 

Thomas , — Keep your human Icain 
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jng to yottmr. It lias 'done nHtlr ill 
in tlie kirk than ony thing else. It 
has been the source o* a* the hereHts 
and errors that ha'e rent her. Gl'c 
me a tnaJi that kens weel his Bible, 
and can int^pret it, and I will gi% 
up to you a* their deep research, 
^Mth a* their flashes o' oratory and 
brilliancy o' style, without remorse. 

I want naething but the pure word 
preached, which alone can makS me 
wise uirto salvation. 

John- — What's a' this now, Tho- 
mas? This moment were na ye 
praising Chalmers, Thomson, Gor- 
don, &C-? And yet these are the 
very men that seem to labour most, 
and study effect — wha, by strength 
o' reasoning, and show o* learning, 
dazzle to convince. I Will not, f6r 
1 cannot,' say that their divinity is 
deep, or their learning extensh^e; 
but tliis I will say, especially of 
Dr Chalmers, who flUs most the 
public eye, that his declamation is 
vehement, his enthusiasm is tense, 
and his transitions so rapid and 
forcible, that they surprise as much 
by their novelty as they delight 
by their brilliancy, and the splen- 
dour of intellectual glory which he 
throws around them. Matter and 
mind, chemistry and philosophy, geo- 
logy and astronomy, are all press- 
ed into the service, and hurry us 
along in the description he is giving^ 
or the picture he is drawing, or the 
duty he is enforcing, till,»wbat with 
the vehemence of his action, his 
singular, uncouth, and monotonous 
tones, and the violence of his whole 
manner, we arc lost in the torrent 
and whirlwind of his passion, and 
resign oursel's entirely to bis guid- 
ance. But when all is over, we en- 
deavour, in vain, to recal the picture, 
to contemplate its proportions, its 
harmony, and colouring. The illu- 
sion is gone, the spell is broken, the 
enchantment has vanished like a 
splendid vision of the night. In 
vain we trace the steps of his reason- 
ing, collect his arguments, com|bre 
bis promises with ms conclusions, or 
analyze the grounds of that pleasure 
which thrilled us with a delight 
bordering upon rapture. A vague 
idea of something excellent and beau- 
tiful runs through the mind; of 
something massive, and neat, and 
overwhelming, like the s^endid co- 


and temples of ancient Rome ; 
but, like these, fallen and decayed ; 
nothing of the picture is left but 
splendid remains, lying ip bright and 
scattered profusion around us. The 
only vivid impressions that abide 
'are the tones of his voice and the 
vehemence of his action ; and, on 
recollecting them, a feeling of regret 
etsesls upon the mind, that he bad 
not substituted, in tbeir place, that 
dignity, and grace, and profound so- 
lemnity, and deep humility and re- 
verence, which so much becomes the 
minister of Heaven, speaking to sin- 
ful men^ arid which so eminently 
charactemed and adorned Robert- 
sop, Buntof, and Blair, men whose 
xneiiri^i^ you hold so cbeap^ 

Thcmae. — I tell you agmn, I pre- 
fer orthodoxy to philosf^hy, and 
sound sense to flne-tumed periods. 
As to transient flashes, and bril- 
liancy o' style, and a' the rest o't, I 
ken riaeihing about, and care less. 
They do not suit my taste. It is 
gospel doctrine 1 want, in whatever 
way they clothe it ; and that's the 
doctrine they preach, 1 am told. 

John. — Did you ever see* the As- 
tronomical Discourses which laid the 
foundation of DocM>r Chalmers's 
fame ? 

Thomas. — ^Astronomical Disepur- 
ses ! No ; , w)kt ha| astronomy to do 
in the pulpit r 1(1 A out o' its place 
there ; I woU^d giV^bem to the Pro- 
fessor o' Astronomy in the College. 
Naething but Christ, and him cru- 
cified, should be in the pulpit. Did 
ony Christians attend t&m } 

John. — Crowds, whS praised them 
to the skies: p,rid yet, Thomas, I'll 
venture twil' addles, that if our 
minister was to gang up and fCild 
them, believing them h|s ain compo- 
sition, the kirk wou'd soon be empty* 
I ha'e just a lemark or twa mair to 
mak' on tbo j^an you tell me pro- 
posed^ arid 1 as!e done, as we're near 
name, lie plan appehfs to me es 
b(dd as presumptnooa, upon other 
grounds than those stated above. « It 
Is tOieUirig the patrons o' this coun- 
try. It the wprld that 

they are men unfmihful to their trusty 
and that the o' tbeir country, 
in so far as religion is concenied, is 
not worth the toss o' a bawbee. 
Now, Thomas, 1 put it to yoursd' 
if this be the character o' our Scotch 
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patrons in jg;eneral ; gif th^y are tiot 
interested in tbe welfare o' their 
country, wha will? Ha’e na they a 
deep stake in her aranquilbty and 
peace ? Are they ignorant that reh- 
gion and morals are the iwa great 
bulwarks o' a* gnde order and gude 
government ; and is it possible to be« 
lieve, that a nobleman> with ten thou* 
sand acres o' land, will he less dis* 
posed to promote his country's weal, 
than a clergyman wha Imo naething 
but his stipend ? In tbe next pkce, 
Thomas, I think it mair becoming 
clergymen to preach from this text. 

My son, fear thou the Lot d and 
the Kifigy and meddle not with, them 
that are givcfn to change," ihan to 
engage in any such visionary schemes. 
Changes ha'e in a’ ages been generally 
sought by twa 0* men, infidels 

and fanatics,— Masses antipodes to 
each other, ybt ever found in close 
union. The^ ha'e been tbe great 
innovators in the world. EnifiUi^ia&m 
has often been as successful as tnji» 
ddity^ Enthusiasm sticks at nothing 
to can^ its ^nt. It sports with 
detraction, delights in slander, and, 
reckless of its means, mdms the 
rebukes of consdence wi' this thought, 
that it is doing God service ; whilst 
a' the time it has naething in view, 
in its innonsations^ but to leap in«> 
to tbe seat o’ fnd seize the 

reins o' govermn^ Infidels lay 
hold on religion lu -tho gross, and 
fanatics on wosd who oppose their 
dogmas ; till, through their mutual 
and joint effiorts, t& aUar and the 
throne tumble at their feet. 

'Thomas . — What views and notions, 
John, ye tak' o’ things! I saw nae- 
thing but gude in the scheme ; and 
mjfr heart jumped wi' joy at tbe 
thoi^ht p’ ilka parish ha'eing a god- 
ly minister. But ye hs!^ in this, as 
in ither things, cl^red my ecu. I 
see now, at ance, that nae gude can 
come out oV If we put dller into 
the hands V Aw l^ietv^ we make it 
patroteso’a' the kirks it hups, and 
nane but its ain partizans wUl get 
ane o' them. 1 warrand ye Aey'U 
do as a' ithers do, just keep Aieir afn 
fisb-guts to their sin sea-mawB *, and 
then what will beednid e’ poor lads, 
who, through Aefotbet^interest wi' 
their lairds, eotdd get their deserving 
son into a kirk? And what, too, 
well’d become o' their lairds' and pa- 


'‘irons* Interest in the country ? The 
Society wou'd enmss a'; i^lle in 
tbe Society itser there wou'd be, 
when a particular kirk or kirks were 
tp be disposed of, as muckle intrigue 
and management among its leading 
members as Aere is within the conm 
tiave o' CARDINALS, when a vacancy 
occurs in the papal ebair. Accept o’ 
my |hanks for the n^uf light you let 
in upon me, especially as to the fact, 
that, gif Aere be any silly, gude-for- 
naething body in tbe kirk, it’s no the 
^ patron's, but the clergy’s fault. Vow, 
^ man ! that tak's afi* a heavy load frae 
some o* the patrons' backs ; and 1 
see it, I see it clear as tbe light, 
Aat the ckrg-^ are to blame in their 
Presbytexies, fbr a' the ill done to the 
kirk, by their giving license to preach- 
ers who are not qualified to preach, 
"and whom providence never designed 
should fill a pulpit, but follow a 
plough-tail ; and, finally, John, ac- 
cept o' my sincere thanks, for point- 
ing out my foUy in supporting seces- 
sion, and gi'eing awa' my siller to 
support a minister, when 1 can get 
as gude preaching in my ain parish 
kirk, and keep my siller in my pouch 
to the bargain, and live, besides, in 
gude fellowship wi’ a' my n^h- 
bours. Gif the scheme o' parishes 
buying their ain patronage be a gude 
ane, we hae't iti ours. It cost us a 
«braw penny ; and, at the last elec- 
tion, it wasna only likely to set us 
a' by the ears, but to bring us into 
a court o' law, like Gadder, and 
Monkland, and other pariAes, wha 
enjoy the alleged gude which Ais 
Society is pretending it will gi'e.— 
Vain scheme I My auld master, wha, 
ye ken, was an excellent engineer, 
aye said, it was easy to mak’ a ilne 
model ; but mony a fine model, when 
applied, wou'd ua work, and was o' ' 
nae use : and so, 1 am aure, wou'd 
be the fiite o' Ak fine model o' 
parishes biding their patronage. 

John . — The rimile was just, as it 
has been found fatally and experi- 
nAntally true* There are only about 
six or seven parishes in Scotland who 
purchased ^eir right to Ae patron- 
age in early times, and Ae result has 
been, that at almost every new elec- 
tion o’ a minister, such has been the 
heat 0 * parties, that this right has ebst 
them thousands on thousands before 
the election was settled ; while a' As 
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time the Christian chartties and kin^ 
ly feefins^s in tiie parish were torn to 
pieces. Experience, it is said, teaches 
fooU ; but there is a kind o* that class 


which, goaded on by a restless party- 
spirit, and the love of power, no 
experience can teach, or discipline 
tame. 
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Okke Holie Johne's translation dale, 

Toe Beverley the pylgrimmcs thronge 5 

Helpe from hys blessedde bones to prale, 
Or paie tbeyr vows now promisedde 
longe. 

And whenne atte noone the masse was 
sayd, 

Yee myghte have seene thatte Abbaie 
floore ^ 

Wyth dame and knyghte, and yoa^e 
and mayd, 

Alle lowUe kneelinge, coverredde o*er. 

A thousand orisons werr raysedde, 

And manie a golden gift was broughte; 

And as the patroime Saincte theic 
praisedde, 

Fame, wdthe, hdres, loveres, hdthe 
theie soughte. 

But atte the house of evyn-songc, 

Thatte crowde had meltedde alle 
awaie, ^ 

Save where, before the altar stone, 

A hoplesse warriour fetteredde laie. 

Hys lipps werr pale, hys cheik was 
wanne, 

Hys eies wyth fierie madnesse glowe. 

And W7ldlie iaughedde the wretchedde 
manne. 

Though payne se^medde gravenne onne 
hys browc. 

And lyche a mother o’er her chylde, 

A weepinge damzell o’er hym beat ; 

A lovehe mayd, though wetherre wylde 
And travelle hadde her beautie shent. 

And stille shee knelt, and stille sheb 
praiedde 

To Godde and to the goods Saincte 
Johne ; 

Butt, ah ! noe succourr reachedde the 
mayd, 

And the crazedd^^^yghte Iaughedde 
wyldlie onne ! 

* 

And whenne thatte evyn-songe was sunge, 
The Abbott askedde thatte ladye fayre 

To shewe the fatal cause whych wrunge 
The Witts of hym lale fetteredde there^ 

** Of Oreystock’s nobill lyne,” quod shee, 
“ Mie hapless love, Syr Henrie, came, 

A knyghte confessed bie foes to bee, 
Suynlesse, withpu^ten foir or blame. 


^ I lyas, alace ! hys destynedde wyfe, 
And fondle hopedde thatte I shoulde 
bee . " 

The humbilT solace of hys lyfe, 

Aml^hee ytts lodestarr untoc mee. 

*‘The daie was riecre, the garments 
made, 

And 1 , a young delyghtoddd bryde, 
Satte un^netbe the husd shade, 

Wyth hym who lovedde knee atte mie 

* i^de. 

Hiere fell strannge slumberr onne the 
knyghte; 

I satte and gasedde uponne hys face. 
And wyth a stille and calme delyghte, 
Begatine eche lineamente to trace. 

*• Whenne, lo ! upponne hysbrowe there 
broke 

The wrinkledde »ygoe of bitter payne ; 
And wyth a crie mie love awoke. 

And sbriekedde aloude, ^ Mic braine, 
mie braine !* 

“ And stille, hee sayde, a ladye fa3rre 
Had split hys skull asunder, 
And ta’ett.h j8 iWtts awaie, and bare 
Hymselfe to all mens dreade and wonder. 

Inne vaine theie broghtchym leech and 
presste, 

Noe prayers noe skilie myghte aughte 
availe ; 

Hee ravedde, and inne hys wratbe be- 
ganne 

Alle thatte Werr neere bym to assailc. 

“ Theie layde hym inne a dismalle celle ; 
Theie sayde hys witts woulde neere re- 
tame; 

Theie bad mee take another feere. 

Nor long» tor Syrr Henrie moume. 

“ But, holie totber, woman*s love, 

Whenne purelie, deeplie, trulie givenne, 
Inne earthe bdowe, or Heaven above, 
Maie never feOkn her bre&te bee rivenne. 

I drewe hym feom hys lonelie lair, 
I^edde bym bie woode and jQowerie 
fedd, 

HopefuU blue skies and toeshrangeairc 
Somme solace to hys braine myghte 
yeeldc. 
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** J kdde hym to «^c h61|e fihiyne, 

To ovene hohe manne renownadda $ 
Prayaddc Oodde siid evene bainct divyxta. 
Butt, ah ! noe succour Slave I founde. 

“ Inne vaine to forreh shores 1 sailedde. 
To Italic, to France, to Spaine ; 

AUe prayers, e!le intercessicu)^ failcddOi v 
And preestes — nale, popflfil, have Sdeas* 
edde inne vaine ! 

Six yeeri^ Slave perisheddeaSnce 1 henie 
The sound of thatte meMiotta vpiee, 
Those gentill tones, whose lyahteste 
worde 

Wenr wont to malte toie herte rejoyce. 

“ And, Wlterer farr, hee knowes mee not^ 
Mee 1 Wbome hee knewe and lovedde 
soo well ; ^ , 

Oh, Marie ! Mother ! whatle a Idtte' ' 
Hath fallen onne lockless Isahelle 
« • « • • 

The moone shynes tlirough the wyndowe 
nowe, 

W>th saincte and martyr Sityghtlie 
stayncdde ; 

And stille before the altar, lo ! 

The warriour and the mayd re* 
znaynedde ; 

Tille slowUe, as the winde decaies, 

Thatte loude, unerthlie laughe grewe 
low ; 

Lesse rcstlesse grCwe the vacant gaze, 
And slumber settledde onne his browe. 

Butt sleoplesse etillc, poofe KaiaSieUe 
Before tire altar ^'eefdnge knelt ; 

Wh nine, lo ! a cold, U^te lyche a spclle, 
Banne numbiiig everie yaine shee felt ; 

And now behold besyde her atuode, 

With cowl, and fVocke, and girdle onne; 
And innc hys hand the liolie roode, 

The image of the goode Saincte Johne. 

' “ Rejoyce,” he said; ‘rinne Heaven above. 
Though prayers of menne and sainctes 
have fayledde ; 


Hite pnihe and tflle undleing love, 

Oli, happie mayden, hkth prevoyledde 1 

** The deepe devodone of thie herte, 

Thie Uavelle, toils, are not tinne vaine, 

For Heaven atte len^he bathe ta'en thie 
parte 

And givenne hym to thie armes agdyne : 

“ The foinde thatte bathe pursuedde soe 
longa 

Your loves wyth unrelentynge hate, 

Noe more shallc doc the warriour wrongc, 
Butt lea\ e } eo to your hlebsiull fate.” 

Thenne wj ih the roode hee crossedde hys 
browe, 

Somme nanjuc)esse worde of power hee 
spal^; 

And ere tRe mayd mygbte marvelle bowe 
Thie Saincte was gonne, the youthe 
awake ! 

He gazed uponne Sicr as hee laie, 

Butt wyth a mylde and altered looke, 

Tiile bhee, who woe for manic a dale 
Hadde borne,, no^ more couldc silence 
brook#. 

Dost knowe ittee, Henrie— lorde, love, 

lyfer 

“ Kbowe thee V* cried hee, “ I knowe 
^ thee well. 

Art nott mie lovehe bryde ? mie wyfe ? 

My joye ofjpyes ? mie Isabelle ? 

« • • » • 

Whatte needeth more ? hys father*s halle, 
H>s lands bee gainedde wythoutten 
strife; 

And whatte was more tbanne worthe 
theme alle, 

A lovynge and devoteddc wyfe ! 

And wlienne theie searchedde the land 
arounde, 

(Soe manie a laye and legends tell,) 

The braveste knyghte was Henrie founde, 
The happiest wyfe younge Isabelle J 
’ G.,B. 


THE STEAM-YACHT. 


No. 

•Ok Ibolcing over the concluding 
words of my remarks on “ The Doc- 
tor's story, Ifind that 1 have, in 
all probability, prepared for my read- 
ers^ a disappointment similar to that 
which 1 myself exppknced when 
the benevolent physician quitted the 
Steam^yacfatatScarborotigh, where he 
was detained by an old fn#^, whom 
he unexpectedly encounteried on the 
beach, and whom, as he informed 


II. 

me, be had noti||een for many years* 
We parted with some reluctance on 
his side, and much regret on mine, 
for in his conversation and society 
I found a charm of peculiar interest * 
but we were ultimately bound for 
the same port, and exchanged sin- 
cere promises to renew our friend- 
ship. Here, also, the invalid in whose 
indisposition that pleasing incident 
had originated, left the yacht, not 



being aWc longer to enclure its mono^ knavery^ of men towards their fellow- 
lonous and fatiguing raation in^ the creatures, and of which gentlemen 
water. 1 assisted her husband in *of our profession are so happy to 
their disembarkation, and was assail- take advantage. But it will be said, 
ed by earnest entreati^, both from to what purpose was I allowing iny- 
hirn and fro.m the Doctor, to remain self to take thesO views of a profession 
with^ them at this scene of gaictv ; on which I had voluntarily entered ? 
but although my inclination pleaded Alaa4 iu my younger days I bad 
more strongly than either, I resisted; looked only on the brighter side of 
and not willing to expose my reso- the picture. , I had read the works 
lution to a long trial, from a con- of Blackstone with intense and en- 
viction of its weakness, I bade them thusiastic interest ; 1 had even stolen 
a hasty adieu, quitted the hotel, and a visit to Oxford, (a place detested 
ran without stopping to the sea-side, by my father, from a prejudiced ac- 
jumped into the boat, and in a few count given him Of the levity of 
minutes was on the deck of the vessel, manners permitted there,) merely to 
endeavouring to drown tny aensations gaze on the statue of that great law- 
of regret in the beauties m Childe yer in College, * and viewed it 
Harolde.” ^ with the aame feeliiigs that an artist 

Among the most prominent of would experience on beholding the 
the feelings of vexation with which Apollo Belvidere. In the brilliant 
I saw myself thus deprived of a com- eloquence which our courts some- 
panion, who 1 had fancied w^ould times display, 1 had drank still deep- 
have rendered the whole passage to er draughts of that ambition to he- 
me a time of pleasure and instruc- come an ornament and support to 
tion, to be lookeil back on as a re<l- the legislation of my country ; and, 
letter day in the book of life, was in short, on all the well-earn^ fame, 
the recollection how improbable it and the honourable distinction to be 
seemed that I should attain the se- acquired at the bar, 1 had dwelt till 
qdel of a tale which had so forcibly 1 could form no other hope or plan 
interested me. Buthowlittlib can we for futurity than the single one of 
foresee the chances of futurity, and, being a lawyer. My father had 
in our ignorance, bow easily is the anxiouHy desired that his only son 
remembrance of past blessings and should be a teacher of the religion 
enjoyments, that came upon us like he so fondly, so truly revered. My 
the bright gleams of the sun in win- dear mothe/s wishes were ever in 
ter, most valuable, because unexpect- unison with his, and often did she 
cd, effaced when the slightest im- hold up to me the piety and the un- 
pediment is thrown in the way, even affected simplicity of that shepherd 
of our slightest wishes ! 1 will own, of an admiring flock, our village- 
that the ill-humour with which I pastor. But my mind, or rather 
threw myself on one of the benches, my fancy, had received a bias which 
and exclaimed, 'Tis very provok- nothing but experience could re- 
ing," discovered that the disappoint- move. I oVn, however, that im- 
ment should be complete; but it was pression was removed sooner even 
not thus to be. A fortunate, and than I willingly allowed in my own 
most unlooked-for train of circum- mind; but, for some years, the pride 
stances, brought me to the knowledge of abiding by my choice dazzled roe, 
of all I so much wished to hear, and, and I fancied the dirty drudgery of 
after a few words of mine own self," the commencement of my prmession 
they shall be comnyinica^ to my would soon be conquered, and I 
readers, should regain that admiration of my 

On my return,. I became for many prospects which had once cheered 
weeks the plodding lawyer, imraers- and enlightened me. Ere this feel- 
ed in parchments many years older ing had entirely subsided, Custom 
than the eyes that decyphered them, began to assert Her influence ; I had 
1 spent days in considering causes in formed several estimable and highly- 
whicli my mind refused to take any prized acquaintances, in whose studies 
interest, and read page after page of and advancement 1 became warmly 
information, that could serve noother interested, while they repaid me with 
purpose but to display the deceit and equal kindness. My parents had 
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gone dpwn to the grare, reconciled » 
and indeed rejoicing, in the choice 1 
had made. My profits, too, began to^ 
increase, and having no other earthly 
tie than one beloved and adoring 
sister, and a- maiden aunt, 1 have 
given up all thoughts of changing 
my course of life ; . and though not 
.necessary to my independence, ra^ 
profession forms a comfortable addi* 
tion to the fortune left me by my 
father. When tired of my dusky, 
dirty chambers, 1 mount my horse 
and gallop to Woodside cottage, 
where 1 am hailed with the welcome 
of cordial kindness by my worthy 
aunt, and with affectionate delight by 
ray sweet playful Caroline, who is to 
me as the oasis of verdure and beau- 
ty in the desert of life. A misplaced, 
but I can proudly say, not indulged 
affection, forgone who has committed 
her faults to the judgment of an Al- 
mighty tribunal, prevents toy ever 
forming a wish to call another by 
the endearing name of wife; and 
therefore do 1 prize, with a miser’s 
care, the innocent beauty, the spor- 
tive guilelessness of my sister Ca- 
roline. With unbounded cheerful- 
ness, she combines that quick sensi- 
bility which, at a word of serious- 
ness from me, a recalling thought of 
the parents she has lost, or the per- 
usal of a melancholy truth, will 
make her laughing blue eye glisten 
with a tear as bri^t and as transient 
as the dew-drop on the blade, which 
shines a moment, and is drank by the 
sun’s beam in the next ; but my sis- 
ter is yet sufficiently unfashionable not 
to weep at fictitious sorrows, save 
where the resemblance to real life 
induces the belief, that, although em- 
bellished by the author 8 taste, the 
incidents are ** things that have been 
and shall be again.” This is the 
sweetening drop of the cup which 
makes all the.wtter to be forgotten 
in its delicious power, — this the gefOi 
that shines like the diamond amidst 
the rubbish of the mine. Ahd now, 
at my return from her beloved Scot- 
land, the land on which her mind so 
often dwelt with the charming en- 
' thusiasm of inexperienced imagina- 
tion, I was obliged to forego her so- 
ciety for another month, and seclude 
myself in my chambers amidst dust 
and law-boo,ks. But the month flew 
by like all its predecessors. The con- 


cluding day was Saturday. Bright, 
soft, and blue, was the tint of the au- 
tumnal sky that shone over my head, 
as 1 drew my breath, with thankful 
pleasure, ^n.^quitting the crowded 
streets of that leviathan,.*' London," 
and found myself again in the (^un- 
try. Well may it be called the re- 
gion of poetry, and well might that 
genius (whose meteor light gleamed 
on us for a moment, and is now for 
ever quenchW) look back to the years 
when he roamed over the mountain 
and the flood, when his cap was the 
bonnet, bis cloak was the plaid, as 
to scenes and times when he drew his 
first inspirations. But J believe all 
these, and many more wise reflec- 
tions, with which 1 could amuse my 
readers, are the offspring of after re- 
flection, and were unnoticed in this 
afternoon’s hasty ride, or superseded 
by the dear expectation within. 
Never did the way seem so long ; but 
it had an end, and as I alighted from 
my horse, at the door of my own 
home, 1 felt an encircling arm, and 
turning, saw my sister all smiles and 
tears at my side. 

The pleasure of seeing her en- 
grossed me so entirely, that when 
she led me into the library to my 
good aunt, 1 did not, till after re- 
ceiving an affectionate salute from 
the latter, perceive that they were 
not alone, and that a young lady 
had risen from the piano, and was 
now modestly leaving the room^ 
" Well, if you will go,” said my 
sister to her, ** I cannot help it; bbt 
although my brother has yet neither 
eyes nor ears for any one but aunt 
Frances and his happy Caroline, he 
will he all politen^s by and by.”* I 
was going to apologise, but had not 
time, for shaking her head at tile 
saucy girl, and with a deep blush, 
the stranger retired. *' And pray^ 
my dear aunt, who is this ?” said I, 
as I drew a chair close to her’s, and 
*my sister sat down on an ottoman at 
my feet, caressing my favourite dog. 
" A new acquaintance of my dar- 
ling’s,” she answered ; " her name 
is Templeton, and she is near being 
married to our rector, Mr Towns- 
end.” " Templeton I” I eagerly re- 
peated. " Are. her parents living ?” 
" No, she has none, dear Charles/' 
said my sister, and a tear stole down 
her cheek ; " her father she has never 
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known, and her mother died many 
years ago, when Mary was almost 
an infant.” How singular !” I 
exclaimed. Docs she know Dr B. 
of London V* Very well,” was the 
answer ''of my aunt, with a tone of 
surpr^ise; why do you ask?” “ Be* 
cause, my dear aunt, an accident in- 
troduced him to me on my passage 
homewards, and one of the principal 
subjects of our conversation was the 
history of this young lady, or rather 
of her mother. We parted unex- 
pectedly, and I heard not what I had 
anxiously hoped to learn from him ; 
but if Mrs Templeton's child be an 
inmate of this house, perhaps my 
curiosity may be gratified.” No, 
not from that source,” said my aunt ; 

Mary is a girl of deep feeling, 
and avoids all hints and allusions to 
her mother’s story, with peculiar 
care. It is from our good friend Mr 
Townsend (to whom she is in a few 
weeks to be united) that we have 
learnt all the little we know. But I 
have yet a hope for you. With your 
consent, I have agreed that Caroline 
shall be her bridesmaid, and accom- 
pany her to * The Elms,’ (the seat of 
her earliest and best friends, Mr and 
Mrs Weston,) where she is to be 
married. Mr Weston is at this time 
on a visit to Mr Townsend, and 
will, of course, be introduced to you. 
He is extremely partial to that dear 
child at your feet, and she has said 
so much of you to him, that he is 
very anxious to see you. In short, 
what I mean by all this is, that you 
will probably attend the girls to 
‘ The Elms,' and from Mrs Weston 
can learn all you wish to know.” 

Very well settled, my good aunt ; 
and now, Caroline, let us join your 
young friend in the shrubbery. ’ 

I found Mary Templeton a pleasing 
and intelligent companion ; her mind 
was well stored with useful informa- 
tion, and with no small share of the 
ornamental ; but she would sometimes 
trifle away her reasoning powers upon 
subjects beneath her attention, and 
was not exempt from many of the 
little weaknesses and vanities which, 
in her more serious moments^ when 
she exerted her naturally powerful 
abilities, would have seemed inad- 
missible to the consideration of one 
so fitted to soar iJ||pve them. Mary 
Templeton, with all her uncommon 
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endowments, was yet too frequently 
the mere woman. A quickness of 
temper, perhaps natural, had been 
.fostered by the partially indulgent 
kindness of her early friends, and 
induced a slight shade of the positive 
into her composition ; but her heart 
was too affectionate not to be deeply 
sensible of her error, v/hen, by any 
warmth or hastiness, she had wound- 
ed one she loved. She was not pretty, 
but her features were animated and 
expressive, and Mr Townsend seemed 
to consid'jr her as quite perfect. Nor 
could even I blame him, although 
more alive to the shades of the por- 
trait ; for that affection of heart which 
I have before named was so strong- 
ly and gratefully returned for any 
kindnesses he received, that, though I 
have frequently reproved the pleasure 
with which she would speak of a 
piece of dress, or the performance of 
a page of music, as excelling those of 
any of her female companions, my 
vexation melted in a moment before 
tile humility and gratitude of her 
eye-beam, as she acknowledged her 
folly, and thanked meforiny advice. 
She was evidently much attached 
to Mr Townsend, though at times a 
trembling apprehension seemed to 
cross her mind, and send a cloud of 
melancholy sadness over her brow ; 
but at his approach it vanished, and 
I fancied her determining to hope 
that her fears were vain. She seemed 
much astonished, if, by any inadver- 
tency, I alluded to her mother, and 
never encouraged any conversation 
on the subject. To Mr Weston 
(with whom 1 was at home imme- 
diately) she shewed the fondest re- 
spect and attention, and repaid the 
admiring affection of my sister with 
equal warmth and interest. 

^As my auBt had predicted, I found 
myself obliged to join the wedding 
party, from the pressing invitation of 
Mr Weston ; and after a pleasant three 
week's enjoyment of the beauties of 
Woodside, we set off* for * The Elms.’ 
Dr B. had so fully prepared me by 
his description, that 1 could scarcely 
fancy the scene new to me, and re- 
turned the kind shake of the hand, 
with which Mrs Weston welcomed 
us, as if 1 had known her for years. 
Yet it occurs to me that the mansion 
itself has been only slightly men- 
tioned in the physician's narrative. 
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and tlicrcforc, porhaps, a more de- 
tailed account of it may not displease 
my readers, as I had full tinieto*eti- 
joy and observe its many interesting 
attractions, during a stay which (as^ 
will be seen) was protracted beyond* 
my first intention. Although it h^ 
been called one of Elizabeth's reign, 
it was in reality founded in that of 
her father ; but the imperfect style 
of architecture, then common in Eng- 
land, could produce no structure 
that is worthy of being called the 
foundation of this beautiful edifice. 
Little of its original -design was, 
therefore, permitted to remain by 
those improvers of English taste, 
A\"ebb and Inigo Jones, by whose 
direction it underwent a great, nay, 
almost complete alteration. The 
elegant taste of a late proprietor, 
■whose scientific memory retained all 
the most beautiful models of Italy, 
observed during his travels in that 
school of the arts, and on his return 
assisted him to embellish this ancient 
scat of his family, has produced some 
modern improvements seldom equal- 
led in classical taste. Much fine ta- 
pestry, and many valuable paintings, 
adorn the rooms ; and the perfection 
to which Mrs AVeston has herself 
attained in that delightful art of 
painting, has enriched the apartments 
with copies from the most celebrated 
masters of antiquity, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the originals. 
Among the objects that recal past 
ages to the mind, in this interesting 
place, is a large saloon, which was 
built in honour of that tyrannical 
court of Charles I., the name of which 
it still retains — The Star Chamber. 
The wainscot of the room is divided 
into small panuels, (originally of 
azure blue, but now of white,) in 
each of which is a small gold st^r, 
and, when well lighted, it has % bril- 
liant effect. There is also a small 
butexquisitely-beautiful chapel. The 
stalls are of rich old oak of the high- 
est polish, and finely carved. The 
pavement in the higher part beneath 
the altar is of coloured marbles and 
mosaic, and the stained glass of the 
windows (which is of extraordinary 
beauty) sheds a mellow, obscure 
light on the whole, irresistibly in- 
clining the soul to devotion and awe. 
Within this chapel is enclosed a 
smaller recess, which contains, per- 
haps, the finest monument existing. 


It is very large, and entirely of the 
purest Parian marble. On it is the 
figure of an ancestoy of the Weston 
family, in his robes as Speaker of the 
House of Commons; and it is scarce- 
ly in the power of language 'to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the* match- 
less workmanship with which the 
figure, as well as pillow and mat are 
executed. The sculptor was Banks, 
and the design from a picture paint- 
ed by Vandyck, still in the mansion. 
The pattern of the lace which adorns 
the frill and ruffles is traced by the 
chisel with theexaefness of the loom. 
The pillow swells in all that downy 
softness that would almost persuade 
you to try if it will yield to the pres- 
sure of the touch, and the hand, with 
its blue veins, and almost moving 
fingers, is stretched out as if inviting 
your grasp. 

I, who am naturally romantic, 
could have lingered the whole day in 
a place so full of interest, and, not- 
withstanding all my venerating love 
of our own pure religion, I could 
not avoid fancying the pomp and 
splendour with which the worship 
of the Catholic Church would have 
adorned this sweet sanctuary. In 
imagination, I saw the train of 
priests, the incense, tlie scattered 
flowers, — heard the choral voices 
of the nuns responding to the swells 
of the organ, — and at last ran out of 
the chapel, laughing at ray own folly, 
and joined my sister and Mary in 
the drawing-room, of which the 
splendid hangings, of rich crimson, 
white and gold damask, brought back 
my wandering thoughts to modern 
times. The grounds are not very 
extensive, but they are so profuse- 
ly ornamented with those beauties 
of Nature — the oak that has stood 
for centuries, the beech nearly a ri- 
val, and every description of trees in 
their fullest perfection and luxuri- 
ance — that nothing seems wanting. A 
pretty piece of water emerges from 
a beautiful wood on one side, and 
crossing the lawn immediately in 
front of the bouse, is formed into a 
reservoir at the other. The gardens 
are good, though not spacious, and 
watered by a branch of the same 
stream ; and near them stands a build- 
ing, called, indeed, a Pigeon-house, 
but forming a principal beauty in 
the prospect, from the elegance of its 
design, and its singularity. Inshoit, 
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whether in the interior iSpleiulour or 
the exterior simplicity, * The Elms" 
is one oi' those ornaments to England 
which are rarely met with, and there- 
fore deserving of a description which 
iiiighty^yter.wise appear tedious and 
uninjeresting. 

Before the marriage, all parties 
w’Cie so occupied, that I could find 
no time to speak on the subject 1 
most wished, nor was it even alluded 
to, excepting once that 1 had (as 1 
usually did every morning,) strolled 
into the picture-gallery, and was 
dwelling with admiration on the 
portrait of a nun, or rather of a beau- 
tiful young creature, the daughter of 
a noble ancestor, who^ for a frolic, 
was painted in that habit, as of the 
order of St. Catherine. The painter 
and the painted had both in vain at- 
tempted to assimilate the archness 
of the eye, and the dimpling smiles 
of the mouth, to the solemnity of the 
vestments ; yet the endeavour to be 
grave liad thrown a pensive softness 
over the whole, and made it inexpres- 
sibly beautiful. The longer 1 looked 
at it, the more I thought 1 perceived 
a faint, but-highly flattering resem- 
blance to Miss Templeton, and ap- 
pealed to Mrs Weston, who was near 
me, whether the idea were original. 
‘‘You flatter Mary very much by 
tbe supposition,'* she replied ; yet 
it is highly probable, as that picture 
is an exact resemblance of her mo- 
iher, who was very lovely." She 
sighed, and we were joined at this 
moment by Mary and Caroline, so 
the conversation dropped. 

On the morning of that-day-week, 
when we had first arrived at “ The 
Elms," Miss Templeton gave her 
hand to Mr Townsend, at the village 
church. When I took iny seat in 
the carriage between her and Mrs 
W eston, 1 found her pale as death, 
and sobbing convulsively : “ A poor 
compliment you will think this to 
her intended husband," said Mrs W. 
in a trembling voice ; “ but poor Mary 
has some causes of anxiety seldom 
known to those so young and as 
Miss Templeton leaned her head 
from the window, as if to support her 
from fainting, she added, in a low 
murmur, She will kneel to-day at 
the altar not ten paces from a mother's 
grave, and the clergyman who per- 
forms the ceremony attended that 
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mother in her last sacrament." 1 
was silent, and Mary understood my 
silence, and putting her hand into 
mine, whispered, “ God bless you I" 
On entering the small neat church, 
her eye fell on that part of the aisle 
immediately below tbe reading-desk, 
and she trembled ; but observing 
Mr Townsend's before-happy counte- 
nance mournfully watching her, she 
smiled sweetly on him, and, with 
renewed composure, took her seat at 
altar. The pious and amiable 
village- curate gazed on her with fond 
interest, and, after the ceremony, was 
tbe first to imprint a kiss on her 
varying cheek. From the church- 
door the young couple set off for a 
tour on the Continent, which was to 
occupy three months, after which we 
were to be near neighbours, much to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 1 1 had 
been my intention to have returned 
wdth them to London, but they plead- 
ed with so earnest and aftectionate a 
warmth for Caroline's society during 
their trip, and the gipsey was herself 
so anxious to see something of a 
foreign country, that her eager ncsl, 
combined with the knowledge of tbe 
improvement she would derive in the 
society of an intelligent and accom- 
plished woman, prevailed over my 
reluctance to part with her, and, 
with a full heart, 1 bade her fare- 
well. Her tears also flowed abun- 
dantly as she entered the carriage ; 
but I laughed at them for their fol- 
ly, and liad the pleasure of seeing the 
rainbow of a smile disperse the clouds 
on their faces ere the carriage drove 
off. 

Mrs Weston now kindly urged 
my remaining at least a few days 
with them, and I cheerfully consent- 
ed. “ You will find ‘ The Elms' dull 
after the departure of our young 
friends," she observed, as we re-en- 
tered the gate ; “ but the society of 
some fair ladies is always at ray 
command, and we will endeavour to 
make our old house as lively as 
possible.” Believe me, madam," 
I answered, “ in accepting your kind 
invitation, my principal wish is to 
enjoy your society ; nor will you 
wonder at my prizing it highly, when 
I tell you that a fortunate incident 
led to my introduction to Dr B., from 
whom I have heard the account of 
the death of your Mary’s mother. He 
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promised me lier former history, biit 
I was unexpectedly disappointed/' 
“ It is a melancholy tale, my dear 
Sir," said she, sighing ; “ but you 
have shown so kind an interest for 
our dear child, that 1 can have no 
hesitation in confiding it to you. 1 
could not, however, trust my own 
f eelings with repeating it, but I will 
give you a small xMS. which I pen- 
ned on Mary's account, and which 
you are, if you please, at liberty^ to 
copy. This sh^ be your's w’h^ 
you leave us, but, in the mean time, 
excuse me if I request that Mrs Tem- 
pleton be not a subject of conversa- 
tion between us. You will think 
little of my strength of mind, but I 
can scarcely bear an allusion to her." 

I acceded, of course, to what she re- 
quired, with gratitude and respect; 
and the few days 1 passed in the 
society of this inestimable woman 
imprinted on my mind so vivid a 
sense of her excellencies, that to se- 
cure her friendship for my si.ster was 
the first wish of my heart. I am a- 
ware, that, were 1 to describe all that 
Jirs Weston truly is, a sci^tical world, 
accustomed to the gloss of fashionable 
exaggeration, would turn with the 
sneer of incredulity from the portrait; 
but to those who, like myself, have 
the happiness of beilig acquainted 
with her, the impossibility of doing 
justice to her many perfections wdll 
be fully evident. With repeated 
charges not to permit Mrs Townsend 
to visit * The Elms' unaccompanied 
by my sister, and positive in- 
junctions from Mr Weston to return 
in the winter, and join liis hunting- 
parties, (an amusement of which be 
is passionately fond,) I at last re- 
luctantly quitted their hospitable 
roof, and went to enliven a little of 
the solitude of my good aunt Frances. 

I found her losing all regret for the 
departure of her favourite, partly in 
the rearing a fine brood of partridges 
which the gardener had brought her, 
and partly in the pleasure of a letter 
she had received from Caroline, 
which spoke in terms of rapturous 
delightof the novelty and fascinations 
of her trip. AYe therefore resolved 
to be happy in her happiness, and 
followed on the map the route of our 
darling traveller. In the evening, 
instead of reading to the good old 
lady as usual, I amiiScd her with 
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the Doctor's fttory, and this, of course 
made her very anxious for the sequel . 
and therefore, on the following even- 
ning, as she seated herself at her 
work-table, and commenced Jier knit- 
ting, I took Mrs Westop/S iv/i^. from 
my pocket, and read as follow^: 

Mrs Tetnylcton s History, 

The mother of Mrs Templeton 
was early distinguished among her 
companions by her extreme beauty, 
for when surrounded, even by those 
who were otherwise called handsome, 
Constance Stapleton still was as pre- 
eminently lovely as the rose among the 
flowers of the garden. Her parents, 
who were in a respectable and opulent 
trade, fondly hoped that one fitted 
to place this rose in an exalted sta- 
tion would sue for her hand ; nor 
were they disappointed. Disparity 
of fortune seemed forgotten. Hank, 
wealth, and dignity, courted the 
acceptance of Constance ; but all 
were disregarded, all refused ; for a 
young man, then only preparing to 
enter the comparatively-buinble sta- 
tion of a merchant, bad gained her 
affection ; but her dread of her father 
prevented her disclosing the secret of 
her heart. Mr Stapleton was angry at 
bis daughter's apparent insensibility 
to the advantages offered to her, and 
determined to find out the cause ; 
and, by the jealousy of an elder 
sister, (who had at first imagined 
herself the object of Henry Murray's 
attentions,) he was made acquainted 
with their passion. Nothing could 
equal his rage at the disclosure. He 
threatened his daughter with all the 
consequences of his eternal displea- 
sure, if she persisted in her attach- 
ment,— insulted Henry in the gross- 
est manner, — and prevailed on his 
master to send him to London, that 
he might have no chance of meeting 
with Constance. But he knew not 
the strength of her affection, and how 
fatal had been his former indulgence 
to her. H igh -spirited and passionate, 
she had never been used to control. 
From infancy she had been the de- 
clared darling of her father, and her 
love, on which her whole heart dwelt 
with all the fervour and all the purity 
of a maiden tenderness, was the first 
subject on which she had encoun- 
tered opposition. But of tins she 
.thought not. She Iiad become ac- 
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quainted ivith a young lady who re- 
sided with her aunt in Essex, and 
to her she contrived to convey an ac- 
count of the disclosure of her attach- 
ment, and her father's anger, at the 
game tUi^^trusting her with a let- 
ter to/lcnry. Miss Selwyn, with all 


the fervour of female romance, 
pitied and assisted her ; and ere many 
weeks elapsed, Constance Stapleton 
quitted her father's bouse, found her 
sympathizing friend, and was united 
by special licence to her lover. 
iVoi;. 23. 1821. L. A. 


( To be continued.) 


( From the Arabic.) 


]\IY soul thrice left its little bark 
In quest of happiness, 

But, like the dove, back to its ark 
It came, and found no bliss ; 

But when it fondly perch’d on thee 
It rested on the olive tree. 

» 

And there it wove its shelter’d nest. 
Amid the foliage fair, 

And still it warm’d its happy breast, 
Bcclining blissful there : 


For from abode so bright and gay^ 

It ne’er could dream to fly away. 

And there it nestles day an'd night, 

In an eternal spring ; 

No other home hath charms so bright, 
To lure its faithful w'ing ; 

For ever in that lovely tree 

Its sweet abiding place shall be. 

Delta. 


LIZARS' SYSTEM OF ANATOMICAL ELATES. 


\V’'hateveii difference of opinion 
may prevail as to the certainty and 
importance of the science of Medi- 
cine, there can be none, we should 
suppose, in regard to that of Surgery, 
which is founded on observation and 
experiment. By his prescriptions, 
the Physician has it almost always in 
his power to mitigate acute pain, and 
he may sometimes succeed in arrest- 
ing the progress of disease, even 
when seated in organs which the 
hand of an operator cannot reach ; 
but as he has often no other guide 
than a sort of conjectural reasoning 
on manifestations or symptoms, sus- 
ceptible of every variety of modi- 
fication from the operation of latent , 
causes, his practice must be liable to 
great uncertainty, and must often de- 
pend for its success rather on the na- 
tural sagacity of the practitioner, than 
on any fixed rules of general applica- 
tion. Fortunately for society, the 
Surgeon is not thus condemned to 
grope in the dark. His practice is, 
or at least ought to be, grounded on 
the most accurate and minute know- 
ledge of the structure of the human 
body, and the functions of its differ- 
ent organs, both in the healthy and 
diseased state ; he is seldom or never 
reduced to the necessity of trusting 


to vague and doubtful conclusions, 
deduced from variable and uncertain 
data ; the rules by which he is to be 
guided in repairing the accidental in- 
juries to which different parts of the 
body are liable, and extirpating por- 
tions which have become the scats *of 
incurable disease, rest on the most 
secure basis — that of demonstration : 
and hence, with the Vis mcdicutrix 
Naturae as his great auxiliary, and 
with a thorougli knowledge of the 
anatomy of that wonderful machine, 
which it is his object to restore to 
health and vigour, the knife of the 
Surgeon becomes the instrument by 
which we are relieved from some of 
the most dreadful diseases which 
flesh is heir to." 

But we have assumed, that success, 
ful practice depends upon accurate 
science, which, again, is only attain- 
able by means of frequent dissections 
and demonstrations. But how can 
dissections be prosecuted, or demon- 
strations given, Tiiihout subjects'? And 
how^ can subjects, in sufficient num- 
ber for the purposes of anatomical 
instruction, he procured, when the 
Judges, the Magistrates, and the 
people of this country, seem confe- 
derated in one grand conspiracy 
against the study of anatomy ? It is 
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perfectly undeniable that this is the too ignorant} or too narrow-minded, 
fact; nay, more, that the rude but to be moved by any considerations of 
natural prejudices of the mob have public utility, or love for science, 
been adopted and acted upon by We wonder that the vital interests of 
tliose who should have endeavoured to a ^eat and hitherto-renowned insti- 
restrain them ; that the public jour- tution do not attract a ,«’iT^^:<,portion 
nals, ever ready to re-echo the pre- of attention from its othcrwiscjiberal 
dominant feeling, be it good or evil, patrons. We wonder that mere pe- 
have pandered to the vulgar appetite cuniary benefit does not come. in aid 
for the horrible, by dragging forth or instead of motives of a higher and 
the secrets of the dissecting-room ; more enlightened character. lli- 
and that the teachers of anatomy therto, we may almost venture to as- 
have been held up to execration, for sert, that the English, Irish, and 
countenancing a practice, branded as French Schools of Anatomy, have 
a crime by some ancient and barbar- produced nothing in the aggregate to 
Ous laws, and rendered necessary rival the works of JMonro, Innes, 
solely by the shameful neglect of the John Bell, Charles Bell, Burns, Bar- 
civil authorities to provide the means clay, Thomson, Wardrope, &c. &c. ; 
for prosecuting a branch of study in and is the fame of these men to be 
which the whole community is deep- sacrificed to the Gothic prejudices of 
ly interested. This inattention, con- the rabble, fostered, as thej^ave un- 
joined with the disproportionate se- happily been, by those who should 
verity exercised towards those who have known better, and shown thein- 
are from time to time detected in selves superior to such degrading in- 
supplying the dissecting-room with fiuence ? Are our Jives and limbs to 
subjects in the only way in which it be placed at the mercy of mere car- 
can at present be supplied, has al- vers of living human flesh, because 
ready been productive of conse- certain big-wigs, learned in the laws 
quences which, we should imagine, of a comparatively barbarous age, 
must speedily call for some interpo- . but centuries behind the science and 
sition on the part of those who liave information of their own, occasion - 
the power, if they had the inclina- ally discourse, in good set terms, of 
tion, to remedy the evil. To say the crimen violaii aepulchri — a crime 
nothing of the danger to the com- (since that must be the word) which 
ihunity at large, which must ulti- the law itself has created, and ren- 
inately arise from ignorant or ill- dered necessary We mean no in- 
quahtied persons being suffered to suit to the unsophisticated feelings of 
practise as Surgeons, it is notorious human nature ; we respect these 
to all the world, that the Medical feelings as much as we despise the 
School of Edinburgh, not long since bigotry and prejudice so frequently 
the first in the world, has fallen from engrafted upon them ; and it is pre- 
its high and palmy state ; that many cisely because we entertain such sen- 
young men, after enrolling them- timents, that we think some inter- 
selves as students, and discovering, ference on the part of the Legislature 
that, notwithstanding the well-earned absolutely indispensable, to save the 
celebrity of the teachers, they were> country from the evils with which it 
precluded from acquiring any real is at present threatened, and to pre- 
practical knowledge of anatomy, have vent the Anatomical Schools of this 
abandoned this once famous school, country from being utterly deserted, 
and repaired to Dublin or Paris ; In the actual state of the science, 
that several teachers have been corn- the splendid work of Mr Lizars has 
^lleil to discontinue their lectures most opportunely appeared, and, un- 
for want of subjects ; while others questionably, as far as Art can sup- 
have been so inadequately supplied, ply the place of Nature, the pro- 
that though they contrived to get fession, particularly the younger 
through their course, it was with no branches of it, are greatly indebted 
satisfaction to themselves, and little to the author, and we think they 
benefit to their pupils. We wonder have done themselves infinite honour 
that a feeling of national pride does by the flattering reception they have 
not stir up the sluggish spirits of given tothewoik. It is published 
those who arc either too prejudiced, in Numbers ; each containing from 
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eight to ten plates, folio "size, accom- 
panied by a clear, succinct, and ac- 
curate description, in octavo, for the 
extremely moderate price of half-a- 
guinea. ^ The plates are engraved 
from d^ifegs taken from dissections 
jmdejir purpose, aad combine the 
most painful and elaborate fidelity 
with great beauty and elegance of 
execution. The importance of such 
a work is self-evident, while its 
cheapness brings it within the reach 
of every one. ' To the student it must 
prove an invaluable treasure ; to the 
country practitioner, called upon to 
perform an operation, an useful re- 
membrancer and guide. Indocti dis^ 
cant ct ament meminissc periti. 

We have been favoured with a 
view of the plates of the brain, (not 
yet published), and we can safely 
say, that, highly as we think of the 
specimens already in the hands of 


the public, we consider these as 
greatly superior, if not in accuracy, 
at least in the delicacy, beauty, and 
general style of the execution, and 
that, as mere engravings, indepen- 
dently of all merit in a scientific 
point of view, they reflect credit on 
the state of the arts in Scotland, and 
do infinite honour to the ingenious 
artist by whom they are executed. 

Ill a word, if we may, without pre- 
sumption, venture to recommend a 
work, whose character has already, in 
some measure, been stamped by« the 
reception it has met with on the part 
of the profession in general, and 
from none more cordially than some 
of its brightest ornaments, we would 
say, that it is a work which every 
medical man ought to possess, and 
which, on examination, will be found 
to warrant all that we have now said 
in its favour. 


SOMK THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGIN, DESIGN, AND PROGRESS OP MUSIC. 


The origin of Music, it is proba- 
•blc, is coeval with that of man. The 
first parent of the human race, we 
are to presume, was created with all 
his organs and faculties in a state of 
the greatest perfection of which his 
nature was capable ; and although it 
is impossible now to ascertain the 
language spoken by Adam, we may 
conclude that he did not converse 
with Eve in dumb-shew. It is, at 
the same time, very natural to con- 
ceive, that the first use to which he 
would apply the organs of sound 
wherewith ne was endowed would 
be in expressions of gratitude to that 
Omnipotent and Beneficent Being 
by whom that gift was bestowed, and 
from whose hands he received all the 
various delights and beauties of Na- 
ture with which he was surrounded, 
and of which he found himself pos- 
sessed. 

When we are under the immediate 
influence of any powerful emotion, 
whether it be joy or grief, exultation, 
or depression, the human voice in-« 
voluntarily assumes certain degrees 
of modulation, very different from 
its natural tones in common conver- 
sation, Our first parent, doubtless, 
devoted a large portion of his time to 
the exercise of praise and prayer to 
his Maker ; and it were not surpris- 


ing, if, at those seasons, the tones 
of his voice should, to his own per- 
ception, assume certain cadences and 
vibrations, more approximate to me- 
lody, and more pleasing to his own 
ear than usual, without his defining, 
or perhaps adverting to the cause. 
The aptitude of receiving pleasing 
impressions from melodious sounds 
is inherent in man. Could Adam, 
then, in blissful Eden, without one 
discordant thought in his pure bosom, 
his whole soul attuned to harmony 
and love, fail to receive such impres- 
sions from the mellifluous and varied 
warblings of the feathered songsters 
around him, undisturbed and unvi- 
tiated by any jarring sound } In the 
stillness of evening, too, when the 
choristers of the wood had ceased, 
the gentle airs of Heaven breathing 
through the grove in wild and sooth- 
ing undulations, might seem to him 
as if the trees of the forest were 
taking up the song of praise to Him 
at whose word they rose into being. 

Man is, by nature, an imitative 
animal ; it is, therefore, not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that Adam might, 
with his voice, attempt an imitation 
of some of those sounds, from which 
he must, no doubt, have derived so 
much delight ; and, pleased with the 
success of his endeavours, with a 
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mind so constituted as we may ima- 
gine his to have been, and so preg- 
nant with devout thoughts, might it 
not, with equal probability, have oc- 
curred to him to adapt some of the 
crude melodies, which his fancy may 
have conceived, to the words of his 
orisons, and thus, in the overflowings 
of his pious heart, breathe them 
forth as a more acceptable offering 
to the Deity ? 

I have thus submitted an hypo- 
thesis on the original conception and 
dexi^n of simple melody, which, de- 
ducing the argument from the im- 
mutable relation between cause and 
effect, would appear to be not incon- 
sistent with reason. 

We may be pretty well assured, 
that it was not till a long lapse of 
years after this era that any ar/i- 
Jicial means were thought of being 
resorted to, for producing music or 
melody, and much longer before man- 
kind discovered the pleasing effect of 
certain combinations of simple sounds, 
distinguished afterwards by the name 
of harmony. For although it might 
so happen, that, where several voices 
were singing together, t^vo different 
but concordant notes should have 
been accidentally struck together, 
which, ^ analogy, we may conceive 
might afreet the ear in a singular and 
agreeable manner ; yet it would, in 
all probability, pass altogether un- 
heeded, or at least without any at- 
tempt being made to investigate the 
cause of this effect, much less to im- 
prove upon it. Besides, when seve- 
ral persons were assembled together, 
for the purpose of singing praises to 
Grod, or on any other occasion, it is 
more natural to conclude^ in this 
stage of Art's infancy, that each would 
be previously instructed to join in 
unison. 

In process of time, however, after 
the lapse of a few centuries, we find 
music making some progress as an 
art. It is in the Mosaic writings that 
we must look for the earliest records 
that are extant on the subject. We 
there find that the use of instruments 
of music had their origin with Jubal, 
who was in the eighth degree of de- 
scent from Adam, and who lived 
about five hundred years before the 
Flood ; for he is said to be the /a- 
iher of such as handle the harp and 
organ." We are not thence to infer. 
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literally, that this was confined to his 
own immediate descendants, but that 
he was the father of the artj or, in 
other words, the original inventor of 
such instruments. These ^were, at 
first, unquestionably, c^lyle and 
imperfect, and of the most Bimple 
construction ; the harp, in all pro- 
bability, nothing more than a few 
strings, composed of the same mate- 
rials as those they would have occa- 
sion to use in constructing their 
tents, their only habitations ; proba- 
bly the intestines and cartilaginous 
parts of animals, or even their skins 
cut into shreds, twisted and prepar- 
ed for the purpose, and fixed with 
different degrees of tension, on a 
wooden frame no less simple ; .for, 
though Tubal Cain, Jubal's half- 
brother, was an instructor of arti- 
ficers in brass and iron," it is scarce- 
ly to be supposed he .had arrived at 
tne art of drawing these metals into 
vnre ; while the organ might con- 
sist of a series of iibiw, or reeds, of 
unequal lengths, fastened together, 
having some resemblance to the 
pipe of Pan, now used occasionally ;• 
for such an idea might have sug- 
gested itself to Jubal by the most 
natural and obvious analogy, on ob- 
serving the sound caused by the wind 
blowing diagonally on the open end 
of a tube. 

I have supposed the first attempts 
at music, or melody, to have had 
their birth in a spirit of devotion, 
and consequently that the earliest 
design and application of it were 
directed exclusively to that exalted 
object. In after ages, however, when 
men began to forget their origin, and 
give their hearts and minds more to 
sublunary objects and the pleasures 
of sense, the design of music became, 

I by degrees, subservient to this change, 
and the music itself, in consequence, 
more varied and complicated in its 
character and style. In the days of 
the Jewish roonarchs, and a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, 

* it seems to have been used in the 
•celebration of victories, in dances, 
and on all occasions of mirth and re- 
joicing; and not, improbably, al- 
so, on those of grief and lamenta- 
tion : even centuries earlier, on the 
memorable and final overthrow of 
the Egyptians at the Red Sea, we 
are told that “ Miriam the Pro- 
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pbetess^ the filster of Aaron took a tim« 
brel in her hand^ and all the women 
went out after her^ with timbrels 
and with harps,” &c. And at a pe- 
riod so^rgmote as seventeen centuries 
befor^hn^^ Laban reproving Jacob 
for Stealing away from him in a 
clandestine manner, says, Where- 
fore didst thou flee away secretly, 
and didst not tell me, that 1 might 
have sent thee away with mirth and 
with songs, and with tahret, and with 
harp On the occasion of David's 
conquest of Goliah, it is related that 
The women came out of all the 
cities of Israel, singing and dancing, 
to meet King Saul, with tabrets and 
with Joy, and with instruments of 
music.” And some years afterwards, 
on the recovery of the Ark of the 
Covenant by the Israelites^ to them 
a cause of the utmost rejoicing. 
King David and all the bouse of 
Israel played before the Lord, on all 
manner of instruments, made of fir'- 
wood, even on harps, and on psalter^ 
les, and on timbrels, and on cornets, 
and on cymbals.” The powerful and 
salutary influence of music on the 
human mind appears to have been 
discovered at a very early period. A 
striking example of this is recorded 
of Saul: in the perturbed and wretch, 
ed state of his mind, after it was 
communicated to him, by divine mis^ 
sion, that his kingdom would depart 
from him, it was recommended to 
that restless and vacillating Prince 
to seek out a man that was a cun« 
ning player on the harp.” David, 
then a youth, was chosen for this 
charitable office; and we are told, 
that, when the evil spirit was upon 
Saul, David took a harp and played 
with his hand, and Saul w'as refresh* 
ed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him." 

That music among the Jews of 
old, and no doubt also among other 
Eastern nations, formed a material 
appendage to their feasts and revels^ 
is evident, from an observation of 
Isaiah, who was cotemporary with 
Hezekiah King of Juda, seven hun^^ 
dred years before the time of our Sa- 
viour: in exclaiming against the 
idolatries of the people of Jerusalem, 
he says, ** The harp, and the viol, 
and the iabret, and the pipe, and 


wine, are in their feasts ; but they 
regard not the work of the I^ord, 
neither consider the operations of 
his hands." And there can be little 
doubt that this custom has continued 
to prev&il, more or less, throughout 
all succeeding generations^, and in all 
communities, down to the present 
time. 

It is probable, that, during the 
reign of David, by his encouitge- 
ment and example, music, and the 
construction of tnusical instruments, 
were brought to a comparative state 
of improvement*, in which they 
possibly remained, or at least beyond 
which they made few advances for 
many successive ages ; and this ap- 
pears to have been in a degree by no 
means contemptible; for he, more 
than once, makes mention of in* 
atruments of ten strings,” which con- 
stitute a scale susceptible of an al- 
most infinite variety of modulations 
and inflections, and within the com- 
pass of which are comprehended 
most of our finest church melodies. 

The pursuits of war roust always 
be extremely adverse to the culture 
of the fine arts. How much, soever, 
music may have been found a useful 
auxiliary or stimulus in the field, at 
such times it could not be supposed 
then to make rapid advances in im- 
provement. In the iron ages, when 
a certain savage ferocity of character 
was held, in some degree, an accom- 
plishment'— «when the sole, or at least 
the primary object of man’s ambi- 
tion was to excel in martial exploits, 
the nurture of music was not to be 
looked fbr ; it was in the bosom of 
peace that this delightful art would 
find a genial soil ; there, and there 
only, would it extend and bloom in 
glowing luxuriance. For this reason, 
it may have continued in the same 
uniform state of disregard and ne- 
glect, from the time of the psalmist 
down to the subversion of the Ro- 
man empire ; at least if any attempts 
were made towards its practical im- 
provement as an art, as society be- 
came more polished and enlightened, 
it is not probable that any ideas were 
entertained of its being reducible to 
a aeience, till long after the period I 
have mentioned. 

It must, h6wever, he admitted. 


VOI. XVI. 


* See 1 Chronicles, xv. and 16. 
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tbat thii warlike states of Greece and 
Home exhibited au exception to die 
axiom above stated; they seem to 
have acted upon a more enlarged 
and 0nligbten(^ principle ; their wart 
were not» in general those of exter<^ 
mination, nor prosecuted for^ght* 
ing's sal^; and in the zenith of 
tbeit pbwer^ they aimed less at con- 
quest than diey did at sismiag from 
foreign iordad what they bad al- 
ready acquired. Hence^ though a 
nation of soldiers, they were not 
unmindful of tbeartaof peaeOb They 
directed their attentksi in an especial 
manner to agriculture, wbidi they 
considered not only usefhh but ho^ 
nourable ; some of the fine arts too 
were cultivated, nay, brought to the 
highest st^e of pmeotkm, by these 
warlike nations — ^those of painting, 
and particularly sculpture. This 
may be partly ascribed to the en- 
thusiastic degree of veneration in 
which they held the^ny and mul- 
tifarious ^ties in tneir mythology, 
who, as the^ vainly imagined, rul^ 
their destimes, and could propitiate 
or frustrate all their schemes and 
enterprises ; to these, therefore, they 
naturally paid the highest honours : 
they accOTdingly erect^ and dedica- 
ted to their gods magnificent temples, 
which they spared neither pains nor 
cost to adorn with paintings and sta- 
tuary, symbolical of their respective 
functiems, in the exeeurion <£ which 
their best artists would no doubt 
emulate each other in their endea- 
vours to represent their divimties to 
the greatest perfection, clothed in ail 
those external attributes of beauty, 
grace, and s^metry of lorm, where- 
with their glowing imagkiations had 
endowed thra. But the art of musio 
had n^t the same powerfdlotimulant 
to its sneoiirligeiBen^ and for this 
reason it remained oomparatiyely 
much in the Ibade, diough itdoes 
not appear to have been aksgether 
n^leoted. In the Grade and Roman 
historians and poetic am find occ». 
sional mention xt»d& of the finte 
(Hbu^ and vioHn; Imt theimactical 
we of these instrifiimialsamud seem, 
in those days, td have hseh osnsidsF- 
ed somewhat igud^ls, Ifid waa pa- 
bably confined to pessoM'saif snoor- 
dhiSte rank, or peihaps to those 
among rite pldbdi^ who aoo^t a 
livdifaood by that means. We find 
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that Alcibkdes would not submit to 
be instructed on the fiute, assigning as 
a reason that it was a mean pastime, 
and altogether unbecoming the cha- 
racter of a gentleman. Thej^istocles, 
also, another of the AtbduanYSene- 
rals, appears to have held this branch 
of education in the same degree of 
contempt; and Philip of Macedon 
tl^ught it a ground of reproach to 
his son Alexander that he could 
sing a good song. At a subsequent 
penod, however, when Roman glory 
began to totter to its fall, and aus- 
terity began to give place to a taste 
for luxury, the practice of music 
s^ms to have fotind its way into the 
higher circles; for the Emperor Nero 
is mentioned as having devoted much 
of his time to it, more, indeed, than 
was thought consistent with his regal 
station* 

All this time, it is more than pro- 
bable that the charms of melody, 
and the pure elementary princi- 
ples of musical compositioD, were un- 
folding themselves, and ripening by 
gradual and sure, though unobtnw 
sive steps, in the quiet of rural re- 
tirement; and it will perhaps be 
£»und that it is there alone we are 
to look for their genuine and un- 
adulterated source. 

l^e people of every country with 
which we are at all acquainted have 
a style of music peculiar to them- 
selves, and this bears a character of 
nationality, or departure from it, ex- 
actly proportionate to their aboriginal 
purity, (if the expression may be 
p^mitted,) or to their intermixture 
with foreiguer^ Henee, the native 
music of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Walei^ is purely national, or pecu- 
liar to these countries respectively ; 
and the difiPerent style and character 
of each, though having a consider- 
able similitude, is easily distinguish- 
able to the musical ear. With tlie 
Turks and Moors, ako, the music 
has its very distinct national feature. 
The same remark may apply to that 
of Spain and P<^and, toough in a 
very inferior degree, the former be- 
ing blended with the Moresco, and 
latter irith the Italian. France has 
ita national music, but it partakes 
much of that frivolity of character 
ueculiar to the people whose motto 
la Vive la bagatdle.'" The Ne- 
groes of Africa, too, and all the tribes 
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< f man in the savage state, of whom 
re have acquired any knowledge or 
information, have their native music, 
(if it may be so called,) all of which 
have a of instinctive affinity, as 
consis/ing ohly of a very limited scale 
of niAes, most inharinoniousl]^ ar« 
ranged, and very far removed from 
melody, with a constant and unva- 
ried repetition of the same wild and 
uncouth strain. The English have 
no native music ; and it is obvious, 
upon the grounds already staled, 
that they Sin have none, having at 
so early a period of their authend* 
cated history become incotporated, 
and at length so entirely amalgama- 
ted with the people of other nations. 

It may be observable of native me- 
lodies, generally, that their character 
partakes, not only of the genius of 
the people, hut of the nature of the 
soil from which, perhaps, that genius 
partly takes its tone. In those coun- 
tries whose features are much diver- 
sified by hill and dale, the music 
seems, in some measure, to be gradu- 
ated by, and to vibrate in concord 
with the difiSbrent affections of the 
mind, which such scenes are calcu- 
lated to create* In the sequestered 
recesses and deep solitude of a gloomy 
and romantic dell, and on the sum- 
mit of a lofty mountain, the human 
mind is affected with veiy difi&rent 
and opposite emotions. The former 
has a tendency to" generate and foster 
a plaintive and melancholy cast of 
thought ; and even here, objects pre- 
sent themselves which must operate 
very differently On the feelings. The 
gentle murmur of the brook, as it 
glides rippling along, over its pebbled 
bed, now soothes, calms, and com- 
poses ; a few paces further, and the 
contrast is great add sudden ; there 
the noise of tho precipitous water- 
fall bursts upon the ear, and, by its 
deafening din, surprises^ agitates, 
and distracts. O 9 the summit of the 
hill, the mind, on the other hand, 
becomes elastic, and the thoughts 
chearful, elevated, and sublime,— 
raised, as it were, above sublunary 
things. Let us suppose an untaught 
shepherd reposing in one or other of 
these spots, and that he is beguiling 
the hours in whistling or singing ; it 
is more than probable that the selec- 
tion of bis strains will instinctively 
be characterized, in a greater or less 
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degree, by the nature of the scene 
before him. 

The native music of all countries 
will be found to have a rdative con- 
nection with local circumsimee as 
wall as scenery, and its character 
will, aocordingly, be influenced by the 
incidents and feelings from whence 
it springs, and with them will vary. 
To exemplify this, there is scarce a 
river, stream, or bmk, in Scotland, 
that is not celebrated in the old na- 
tional melodies of that country, as. 
being the favourite early haunts of 
^eir authors in the gay and happy 
spring^tiine of life. W ben the scene 
has changed, and the design is to 
recal to remembrance those beloved 
spots now left behind, t)ie airs are of 
a melancholy, plaintive east, and the 
minor key prevails, as being best 
adapted to the subject and character 
of the song. For this reason, also, 
many, if not most of those pastoral 
strains expressive of unfortunate or 
ill-requited love, are composed on 
the same keys, while, on the other 
hand, sonnetB, the production of a 
fortunate and favoured lover, in 
praise of his udstress, or of which' 
the object of bis wishes, or his own 
happiness, is the burden^ are uniform- 
ly of a gay and chearful strain, and 
are always on the key majors 

The name of Italian music has 
been given very indi^minately, and 
not less erroneously, to all the elabo- 
rate works of the mom modem fo- 
reign composer^; and an idea hence 
prevails, except with persona of real, 
or I idmuld rather say, cultivated 
taste, that th^4nasic of Italy is too 
abstruse, mad^di^ult to be under- 
stood. Tb6 &et ^ tbat the genuine 
native music of that‘ country^ taken 
abstractedly, js, in itself, si^le in 
the melody, and mod^t^ a^eably 
to ^ pmrast rules .of musical com- 
poaUion. indeed, more refined, 
and has, it jbtlirue, more varied shades 
of exprOsaion that of Scotland, 
and its aisMr fciii|^oms,^ or of any 
other eountry; hot thin naturally 
acket fi^mlhegonius'and tempera- 
ment poo|de. The Italians 

bave4rtroi^end latent passitms, and 
thekr^^mate is ettewatinx; which 
mrcismstanoea could soarouy fail to 
communicate to music a obtain 
.peculiarity of Character, alternately 
^versiflea by a languid softness, and 
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tbat strongly marked and em|)batic 
pathos, by both of which it is, in 
a particular manner, distin^ished. 
There is another cause, to which also 
may be ascribed the peculiarity of 
style in the Italian musie : they wexe 
much in the habit of singingi is they 
tern) it, improvisatore^s in other 
words, extempore^ion such suljects as 
spontaneously occurred, either in bad 
rnyme« or in prose ; if to the latter, 
the^ called it recUaiipo i and which 
• is, in effect, the same with what we 
denominate chanting, in the cathed- 
ral service of oUr hlpiscopal Chttrch. 
This kind of music is stll} much in 
use in Italian ^ong ; and die entire 
action of the Italian open is carried 
on in alternative recitative and air. 

Music has always been, and still 
continues to be, resorted to, on cer- 
tain occasions, in each variety of style 
of which it is susc^tible, for the 
purpose of influencing the passions, 
either as a stimulant, or as a seda- 
tive. When it is to rouse into ac- 
tion, it is bold, spirited, impetuous ; 
to sooth into peace — soft, tender, 

E laintive. In lamenting tlie death of 
eroes, it is slow, solemn, mournful ; 
in exulting for victory-— liyely, ele- 
vated, grand. Of the first of these 
classes, may be given, as an example, 
the piohbrachs, or ba^pe war-songs 
of the Scottish Highlanders. All the 
varied degrees of wracter and ex- 
pression in music, which we meet 
with, may be ascribed "to these and 
other causes which Have been already 
mentioned, and from which they na- 
turally spring ; and they constitute, 
indeea, tne basis on which are found- 
ed all those compound and elaborate 
compositions penormed at our con- 
certs, and distinguished by the names 
of ov^ure, symphony, concerto, fltc., 
each m which consisting always of 
two or three of these varieties of 
strain, commencing . ^hat is 
called a first, or sranq movement, 
followed generally by one of a more 
simple and measured style, called by 
the Italians andante ; next the minu** 
etto, somewhat more animated ; then 
adagio, very riow; and concluding 
with presto, a quick, or prestissimo, 
a very rapid movement. This ar- 
rangement, however, is not uniformly 
the same, but varies according to the 
taste or fancy of the Composer; and 
a different disposition is mten made 
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in it, for the sake of contrast, which 
is a constituent beauty in these com- 
positions. If, for example, instead of 
the adagio and lar ghetto movement, a 
degree less grave be intj;pdivced, as 
is often the case, then itis.^ually 
succeeded by presto; whereas the 
very slow movement is more frequent- 
ly followed by the prestissimo, that 
tne ^cct may be more striking. It 
is, at the same time, proper here to 
observe, that, in many of our more 
modern compositions of, this kind, 
the effect originally intended is al- 
most, if not altogether lost, and over- 
whelmed by a complicated arrange- 
ment, and multiplied sub-division 
of notes, for the purpose either of 
shewing the chromatic skill of the 
composer, or of displaying the powers 
of rapid execution in the performer ; 
but by which means, the flow of 
harmony is, in a great measure, ren- 
dered obscure, or at least straining 
and painful to the ear to follow. This 
undoqbtedly betrays a false or vitia- 
ted taste. 

It is now no time to take some 
notice of German composition. 1 do 
nqt pretend to determine whether it 
is to that country, or to Italy, that 
we are indebted for the discovery 
of the rich and fine effect produced 
by two or more voices or instruments 
singing or playing in concerts but 
shall leave that question to be decid- 
ed by those of more laborious and 
minute research, who have bet- 
ter access to the means of prosecu- 
ting it ; to one or the other, how- 
ever, it is certainly to be ascribed. 
The Germans have a national mu- 
sic of a character quite peculiar 
to itself, and particularly distin- 
guished from, and strongly contrast- 
ed with, that of I^aly, by a certain 
^ave and measured style, entirely 
its own. On this style are con- 
structed some of the finest, most 
harmonious, and most scientific pro- 
ductions of the best old composers, 
Handel, Correlli, Gemeniani, and 
others; it has been also the ele- 
mentary groundwork of the more 
modern a:^ no less scientific Haydn 
and Mozart ; and there can be little 
doubt, that if the Germans had not 
the honour of originally di8(^vering 
the ggeat refinement in the musical 
art above mentioned, they have been 
the principal promoters of it ; and. 
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by observing^ the infinite combii^a^ 
tions of vihich it is susceptible, laid 
the foundation of its present pre-emi- 
nence as a science, which has. now 
its Professors at most bf the princi- 
pal Universities in Europe. 

I consider music as a gift sent us 
from on high, for wise and good 
purposes ; and it is to be regretted 
that the culture and practice of it 
were not more generally recommend- 
ed and encouraged in private circles, 
under a conviction that much moral 
good would result from it, were it to 
become, more than it is, a favourite 
SLiid fashionable source of eyening re- 
creation. The present system of mu- 
sical education, however, is, I fear, 
something defective, as conducing to 
that end. On this subject, some re- 
marks shall be submitted in the se- 
quel. 

Of the individuals which compose 
the generality of evening parties, all, 
and perhaps the major part, have not 
a relish for literary and refined, or 
instructive conversation ; and among 
those whose minds and dispositions, 
or even acquirements, are favourable 
to it, there are, comparatively, few 
%vlio are gifted with the talent of sup- 
porting it. That of a lighter and 
more playful cast, though it may, if 
not instructive, be perfectly harm- 
less, yet, when long continued, be- 
come vapid, and, with some minds, 
requires a sprinkling of higher sea- 
soning to make it palatable, and is 
thus apt to degenerate from tha^ 
kindly good humoitr and easy po- 
liteness — that suaviter in modo — 
which is the cement of society, into 
personal allusion or unseasonable 
raillery, perhaps, now and then, to 
trench on the confines of ribaldry. 
This, at least, ^ would be avoided in 
an evening spent in music. 

I pity the man who dislikes, or af- 
fects to dislike, music, for the men- 
tal resources of that man are, I would 
suspect, generally of a very mecha- 
nical cast, and very limited. When 
he is among companions suited to the 
standard of his own taste, he thinks 
himself extremely happy, because 
his ideas of happiness come within 
the compass of a nut-shell, — spends 
the evening over his bottle, — perhaps 
closes the night in riot, — and awakes < 
in the morning with his head aching, 
and his mind deteriorated or remorse- 
ful. He goes into company of ano^ 
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ther class, as he occasionally must ; 
—-the habits of the house ore sober 
and rational ; — its guests intelligent, 
—perhaps refined ; — in conversation 
with them he is out of his element; 
— they do not play cards ; — ^music is 
propom and resorted to ; — he is con- 
strained to express, Or look a pleased 
acquiescence, which he is far, very 
far from feeling ; and sits for a time, 
in bad humour and self-inflicted tor- 
ment, merely because he has long 
been in the habit of trying to con- 
vince himself that it is impossible he 
can derive any pleasure from music* 
That there are many persons who 
are very little affected "with the 
concord of sweet sounds," and on 
whose mind and feelings it excites 
little or no emotion, a fact which, 

I believe, will not disputed. But 
that any roan lives, to whom it Is not 
only positively disagreeable, but who 
has an absolute and decided aversion 
to it, I firmly believe and aver to be 
a solecism in nature, though I have 
heard the assertion from more than 
one. 1 am inclined to think, that the 
remark of Shakespeare, so often cited, 
goes too far ; and that there are men 
who, without music in their souls," 
are yet not " fit for treasons, strata-* 
gems, and spoils;" and I believe, 
moreover, that there have been many, 
who, although feelingly alive to its 
charms, have, nevertheless, proved 
themselves very unworthy and un- 
principled characters. Of the man 
who profbsses an abhorrence for it, 
(for I have heard the expression,) * 
I would say, as the best apdlogy 
I can mak^ foriiim, that it is be- 
cause he is ashamed to let it be 
known to others that he possesses a 
share of the best feelings of his na- 
ture, in common with tne rest of his 
species. But if, (and I would hope, 
for the honour of human nature, the 
thing is impossible,} if it is that he 
fears to acknowledge it to himself, I 
would then proclaim upon the house- 
tops, Let no such man he f rusted/* 
Among those who care litde about it, 
there are many who profess, or pre- 
tend to dislike music, for no other 
reason, if the truth were known, 
than that they could occupy the time 
they would be thus engaged in a 
I way more congenial to their own 
taste ; this di^ike, therefore, is, at 
best, of a negative character. I knew 
a gentleman, a good many years ago. 
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Ttrho professed to be one of those 
muftic-J^nten. lie had a great deal 
of the milk of human kindness iti his 
nature, but much of that character* 
istie bluntness peculiar to his voca-« 
tion (the Navy). He chanced to 
he in London at the time of "the an* 
nual commemoration of Handel, in 
W estrainster Abbey, long dace dis- 
continued, and went, as he said, out 
of turiosit^tt to hear that great har- 
monic feast Meeting with him i^oon 
afterwards, be was asjeed by a friend. 

Can it be possible. Captain M , 

that you paid your half-guinea to 
bear the commemoration concert?" 
** Yes, I vfSBR foot enough to do so." 

Well, and what did you think of 
it?" “ Think] why 1 could not 

think at all, M by , (his usual 

expletive,) I JeU asleep^ Now, I 
would submit, that if this gentleman 
teoWj Jtlt the extreme aversion to 
mude that be pretended to feel, the 
effect would have been very different. 
It was more natural to suppose, that 
when the astounding crash fmm seven 
or eight hundred voices and instru- 
ments burst upon his ear, the first 
impulse would have been to endea- 
vour to get away from the annoyance ; 
and that, when he found this was 
impracticable, from the pressure of 
the crowded audience, he would 
bounce, fume, and fret, that he could 
not make his escape ; for my friend 
was of a very irascible tamper. But, 
instead of this, how did it affect him ? 
lu a way diametrically opposite,— 
•for it soothed him to sleep! The 
mude operated upon him as a seda- 
tive^ and, therefore, its effects must, 
it is obvious, have been more pleas- 
ing than painful to him, although be 
would not allow himself to be con- 
^ious of it. 1 have no doubt that 
many parallel instances might be ad- 
duced to prove that it is not in inaii> 
nature actually to dislike music, not- 
withstanding what some may pre- 
tend, from no other motive, proba- 
bly, dian a desire to appear singular. 

I am ako very confident, that there 
are many who have, from childhood, 
been persuading themselves into a 
firm wlef that music has no part in 
their composition, wbo, nevertheless, 
are not without latent seeds of it, 
which, by opportunity and culture, 
would be matured into a fair har-^ 
Vest ; and among such 1 have been 
often taken by surprise at the iinex- 
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pected appearance of an embryo 
blossom of good taste, now and then, 
by the effect produced on them by 
certain particular strains, that it was 
supposed they could neither relish 
nor understand. It is "not a little 
singular, but, 1 believe, no le^ true, 
that those who seem to have neither 
ear, taste, nor fondness for music, — 
in short, to know nothing at all about 
it, can yet generally tell, witli some 
degree of accuracy, if it be well or 
ill performed, whether it be a sym- 
phony of Haydn's, or push about 
the jorum." This has come within 
my own observation in repeated in- 
stances. The foregqjng suggestions 
must be understood to relate, simply, 
rather to a relish or liking for music, 
as it affects the ear generally, than 
as having a reference to the taste or 
judgment ; for an extreme fondness 
for music, and a fine iasie for it, are 
by ho means always united. But 
tnis distinction may be analogous to 
that' which subsists between the ijn~ 
cure and the gourmand; the latter 
eagerly takes what is set before him, 
without so much regarding the qua- 
lity or cookery, so as he has enough ; 
whereas the former is much more 
fastidious in his choice, both as to the 
cookery and quality of his dish, and 
Itlso of the manner in which it is 
served vp to him. And, indeed, I 
would he inclined to suspect, that 
there are fewer persons of pure and 
correct musical taste than the world 
has tile credit of producing. 

I have said that the present system 
of musical education seems inimical 
to its encouragement, as a useful 
source of evening recreation. The 
generality of teachers do not, I be- 
lieve, begin by adopting the best 
means of discovering any latent seeds 
of musical taste, which their pupils 
may possess, nor of developing them, 
when discovered, by exercising them, 
first in the most simple, and after- 
waids in the more compound and 
varied contbinaiiofis of sound ; in 
short, in the harmonies, which I con- 
ceive to be tbe foundation, the great 
corner-stone of kll i^usic, and from 
whence proceeds its powerful influ- 
ences, notwithstanding what Jean 
Jacques Rousseau has asserted to 
the contrary ; and this is what alone 
will engraft a relish for it, if it is to 
be done at all. Fpr there are many 
ears which are very little, if at all 
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aE^ected by any arrangement of simple 
melody, but, 1 believe, none that do 
not derive a certain degree of pleasure 
from a prot^ted swell of fine har^ 
many ; and, for this reason, 1 should 
presume to think, that the organ is 
better adapted than any other instru** 
meat for bringing forward pupils of 
this description, or rather for leading 
them to imbibe a liking for it ; the 
first dawnings of whi^ should be 
eagerly laid hold of, and carefully 
watched and cherished ; and in doing 
so, there can be no better assistant 
than some of Handel’s simplest har« 
monies, or the more select of our 
church psalmody. In these rematks, 

1 allude merely to those who, to use 
tlie common phrase, are not musical 
For where Nature has given an ear, a 
taste, and a fondness for it, the work 
of the teacher is h&lf done. But, 
with the former, it is rather to be 
feared be is too apt to form hasty 
and premature conclusions, in regard 
to their musical capacity, without 
having fairly tried the most efficacious 
means, or taken due pains to call it 
forth should it exist. This, 1 am 
aware, requires much patience and 
])erseverance, and no small share of 
discernment ; but the teacher should 
not be without tliese qualifications, 
and it is his duty to exercise them. It 
too often happens, however, that if 
tlie pupil does not early discover the 
aptitude to be wished, or betrays the 
germs of false taste, the teacher that 
he may at least obtain some credit, 
goes at once to work f/iechanically; and 
instead of using his best endeavours 
to correct that taste, and give to it 
Its legitimate direction, (whichi am 
persuaded may be done in many 
cases by the rules before suggested, ) 
gives up the contest ere it is well be- 
gun, — yields lo it the bridle-rein, — 
and satisfies himself with sending the 
young lady forth to delight hev par- 
tial friends, and annoy others, with 
a copious collection of reels, strath- 
speys, and waltzes, as if set in the^ 
barrel of an organ, and which sW 
performs just as mechanically, and 
oftet^ in such a manner as to outrage 
all harmony, the accompanying bass 
appearing to be considem as no fur- 
ther necessary than to be used as 
a drum, to increase the noise. The 
young lady, thus ready prepared 
'and wound-up, emerges from her 
finibhing school to dazzle the world. 
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by playing off l^er evanescent ac- 
complishments h^re they fade from 
her memory. Cn making her 
hut, she is, of course, requested to 
ait down to the piano, a favour^ 
however, wliich is not granted till 
after the due proportion of solicita- 
tion and entreaty; though Miss 
would have been in the pouts, and 
gnawed her gloves inpieces, bad it 
not been proposed. The evil which 
follows is still greater# When gnee 
the lady is seated at the instrument, 
slie seems to consider that .it is 
expected she will go through her 
whole collection, and goes on without 
interval, until the inedianism is run 
down ; and even then, the young de^ 
butante seems to forget that she^ii 
not fastened to her seat, but conti- 
nues to blunder through fragmecMai 
that she has never practised, (wb^ 
ther or not to the delight of her au- 
ditors 1 leave them to answer,) until, 
perhaps, a hint is given that she is 
not the only performer in the com- 
pany. To ask this young lady to 
play any thing at sigtii, or, indM, 
out of any bo^ except her own, how 
simple soever it may be, is out of 
the question. My gentle and fair 
voung reader, (if sucli thou art,) 
look not indignant, nor cloud thy 
lovely features with a frown ; the 
fault is not thy own ; it is extrinsic, 
and originates in a want, either of 
skill or of pains, perhaps of both, — ^ 
certainly in want of candour, — in thy 
instructor. 

It is impossible that' one thus 
taught can ever join in. the delightful 
socialities of playing in concert, be- 
cause no pains, at least certainly not 
sufficient pains, havebeen taken togive 
her a relish for it, in the first place, 
and qualify her for it in the second* 
Here, surgly, is great room for a- 
mentoei^t ; and it is no less certain 
that it is not bgyond the reach of it. 

Let it be understood^ that'the 
foregoing strictures arq by, no mwis 
intended to apply to teacuqrs univer- 
sally, for 1 am well assured, that 
this lax and superficial system of 
musioal education is not practised 
by those who are high in the profes* 
slon. Among the manv modem dis- 
coveries in Natural Philosophy, it 
seems to have been adopted as an 
established principle in uie animal 
economy, that the organa of music 
are equally and universally cUFused 
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throughout the female part of the 
rational creation, 4 i by an inverse 
ratio> the premises are to be inferred 
from the conclusion; for it would 
appear now to be considered as an in- 
dispensable branch of female tuition^ 
from the young lady of rank down 
to the huckster's daughter. Hence 
it naturally folio W8> that there must 
be a great increase in the number of 
labourers, where the harvest is so 
abundant. (By the way, I would 
suggest, that a certain class of these 
pupils be consigned over to the care 
of the journeymen pianoforte mak- 
ers, to be taught to set the stops 
agoing, as coming more immediate- 
ly within their mechanical depart- 
ment.) Among this mass of teach- 
ers, there must be comparatively 
few who will, or indeed can be ex- 
pected to exert much extra labour, 
unless where the pupil shews a de- 
cided geniusj and seems to derive 
pleasure from it ; and the more es- 
pecially where, perhaps in nine cases 
out of ten, there is little risk of either 
the teach^'s defects, or the pupil's 
want of capacity, being detected by 
her relatives. 

The professor of established emi- 


nence, I am* aware, has often an in- 
vidious and disagreeable dutv to per- 
form, when he discovers in his pupil 
(which he will very sq^n do,) that 
the soil is all barren ; he. will na- 
turally shrink from tlie ungracious 
task of communicating this to the 
young lady's parents or friends, and 
representing to them that it is a fruit- 
less expenditure of their money and 
of her time, both which might be 
more profitably employed on other 
branches of instruction. And indeed 
were he to do so, he will not always 
receive the thanks to which his can- 
dour surely would justly entitle him. 
Rather than encounter this, it were 
not to be wondered at, if he should 
persevere for a time, with much 
trouble and little complacency ; and 
the reading and fingering being sur- 
mounted, he may, by mechanical 
rules, (for he can do it in no other 
way,) possibly make her, in a toler- 
able degree, mistress of a certain 
collection of fashionable airs, to be 
exhibited as occasion may occur. The 
former of these two alternatives, 
"however, has, I believe, been con- 
scientiously and honourably adopted 
in many instances. J. S. 


TRANSLATION OF THE LA PARTSNZA OF METASTASIO. 


The hour is come, replete with woes, 
Nice, my love, adieu, 

No ray of bless the future shows, 

'Tis darkness to my view. 

Can 1 enjoy the balm of rest, ' 

If distant far from thee ? 

What boding fears alarm my breast 
Thou >vilt not think of me ! 

Though peace is banish'd from my mind. 
And hope's gay joys are flown ; 

Still would my thoughts these phantoms 
find, 

Where thou art found alone : 

Ah ! let them stray, by fancy led, 

In vision's paths with thee ; 

But yet, alas ! bow much 1 dread 
Thou wilt not think of me ! 

The sea's lone shore my grief shall know, 
I'll fnoum like widow'd dove, 

I'll ask the rocks, with ceaseless woe, 

Ah ! tell me where's my love P 
Each morning's beams my voice shall bear. 
That voice which calls on thee ; 

But yet, alas ! how much 1 fear 
Tboo wilt not think of me ! 

I’ll visit oft each flowery vale, 

Each scene to me once Hear, 

Where joy was breath'd by every gale, 
When thou, my love, wast near ; 


Remembrance sad, in every part, 

My torment now must be ; 

What fears, alas ! distract roy heart 
Thou wilt not think of me ! 

This stream. I’ll say, with crystal wave, 
Was witness to my pain 
To see her frown ; but then she gave 
Her hand in peace again ; 

’Twa#herc I oft have seen the smile, 
'Twas here I sigh’d for thee ; 

But will e'er hope again beguile ? 

Say, wilt thou think of me ? 

How many swains, with love sincere, 
And hearts to thee most true— 

How many scenes of hope and fear 
Thy new abode will view ! 

While each fond breast its homage shows, 
And pours its griefs to thee, 

Who knows, my love, alas ! who knows 
If thou wilt think of me ? 

Remember oft, w'hen once we part,* 

My deep, yet pleasing wound, 
Remember oft, Phileno’s heart 
Was ever constant found: 

Remember oft this sad farewell 
Which now I give to thee, 

Oh ! think, my love— but who can teU 
If thou wilt think of me? 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICXTION. 


* LONDON. • and curious articles, and the most popu- 

La Belle Assemblee, or Court and Fa- lar works in the various classes of liter- 
shiona'ble Magazine, commences a New ature ; with a large collection of Divinity 
Scries this month, with Lady Bclgrave's and Sermons, English and foreign. 8vo. 
Portrait, hy Sir Thos. Lawrence, P.R.A.; On the Advancement of Society in 
nod promises to form, progressively, a Science, Civilization, and Religion. By 
Picture-gallery of the Female Nobility of James Douglas, Esq, of Cavers. 

Great Britain. The Prosodian Alphabetical Directory; 

In the press, the sixth volume of Baron or. Ready Guide to the Quantity of every 

itiiriiboldt^s work on Colomlna, entitled. Syllable of the Latin Language. By 

“ Personal Narrative of Travels in the William Morsley, LL.D. 

Equinoctial Regions of the New Conti- Also, a Greek Directoiy on the same 
nent,” Tranblated by Helen Maria Wil- plan; and Greek Exercises on the plan 
liams, under the immediate inspection of of the Eton Latin Minora, 
the author. Mr Aaron Arrowsmith will publish in 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, a few days, Outlines of the World, ex- 

Among the memoirs that vrill be read emplified in Forty-five Engravings of the 

with interest, are those of Lord Erskine; various Countries; on w^bich their Post- 

Mr Bclzoni ; Joseph Marryiitt, Esq. ; roads and Statistical Divisions, as wdl as 

Admiral Russell ; Rev. Thomas Mau- their Physical Features, will be clearly 

rice ; Thomas Edward Bow'dich, Esq. • described. Siee of the plates^ twelve 

Lord Byron ; the Marquis of Litchfield ; inches by nine. 

Chaiies Grant, Esq, ; Sir Edward Buller, Travels in Greece, with Critical 
('^c. &c. Archaeological Researches; and Maps 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of and Engravings of Ancient Monuments 

Bohemia, sister of King Charles 1. ; with recently discovered $ by Dr P. O. Brond- 

Contemporary Sketches of Society in Hoi- sted, Agent of H. M. the King of Den- 

land and Germany, including Biographies mark at the Court of Rome, in Eight 

of some Distinguished Personages during^ Parts, royal 4lo., are announced for pub- 
the seventeenth century. By Miss Benger. lication. 

Memoirs of Moses Mindelsohn, the Mr Boaden’s Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Jewish Philosopher; including the'cele- Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
brated Correspondence between him and Conversations on the Evidences of 

J. C. Lavater, on the Christian Religion. Christianity,*^ are announced for pubtica- 
Delineations of Gloucestershire ; being lion. 

Views of the Principal Seats of Nobility Fasciculus Poeticus; or a New Classic 
and Gentry, and other objects of promi- Guide to Latin Heroic Verse. One vol. 
nent interest in that country ; with his- 12mo. 

torical and descriptive notices. The draw- Captain Lyon announces a Brief Nar- 
ings to be made, and the plates engraved, rative of an unsuccessful attempt to reach 

by Messrs Storers ; the historical notes Repulse Bay, through the Welcome, in 

by J. N. Brewer, Esq. ; and dedicated, H. M. S. Griper, in 1824. 

by permission, to His Grace the Duke of The History of the Administration of 
Beaufort, Lord-Lieutenant of the county, the Right Hon. Henry Pelham, drawn 

No. I., for# January, of the Inquirer; from Authentic Sources; with Private 

containing Mathematical and Philosophi- and Original Correspondence, from 1743 

cal Essays, and a considerably Matbema- to 1754; by William Coxe, F.R.S. F.A.S., 

tical Correspondence ; conducted by Mr Archdeacon of Wilts, &c., will shortly be 

W. Marrot. published in 2 vols. 4to. 

The second volume of Mr Wiffen’s Dr Uwins is about to publish A Corn- 
Translation of Tasso, which was destroy- pendium of Medical Theory and Prac- 

ed at the late fire at Mr Moyes’s, is again tice,” founded on Dr CuUen*s Nosology, 
at press, and will make its appearance, in in one vol. 12mo. 
the same style of cmbellishnient as the The Plays of Shiriey,' now first collect- 
first volume, in about three months. cd and dironologically arranged, with 

Thoughts on the Police of England; Notes and a Critical Essay, 1^ William 
with observations on the Prevention of Gifibrd, in 8 vols., are nearly ready. 
Crime, and the Disposal of Criminals. An elegant topographical work, entitled 

Richard Baynes* General Cheap Cata- Delineat|(^ of Gloucestershire,” is an- 
loguc of Old Books ; including many rare pounced for pubEoation. 

VOL. XVI. O 
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Dr Lyall announces for publication, 
early in the month, K^'vels in Russia, 
the Krimea, the Cai^ la and Georgia, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, and 
the Works of Virgil, elegantly and cor- 
rectly printed, and faithfully rendered into 
English Prose, with the scanning and 
copious Notes, by I. W.C. Edwards, M.A. 
is in the press. 

Tales of Ardennes, by H. Derwent 
Conway, are in the press. 

The second volume of Mr Southey’s 
History of the late War in Spain and Por- 
tugal, 4to., is in the press. 

The Gil Bias of the Revolution, from 
the French of M. Picard, will shortly be 
published. 

Sydfiey Papers; consisting of an unpub- 
lished Joivnal of theJEarl of Leicester, and 
Original Letters of Algernon Sydney, edit- 
ed by R. W. Blencow'e, M. A., are prepar- 
ing for publication. 

The Memoirs of Pierre du Terrail, the 
Chevalier de Bayard, the Knight sans 
peur et sans reproche, 2 vols., post 8vo., 
will shortly be ready. 

Captain A. Gordon Laing has in the 
press, Travels through Timannee, Koo- 
rank(^ and Soolima Countries, to the 
Sources of Rokella and Niger, in 1882, 
with a map and plates, 8vo. 

Mrs Taylor, of Ongar, wiW shortly pub- 
lish The Itinerary of a Traveller in the 
Wilderness ; addressed to those who are 
performing the same Joamey, 

The sixth edition of Pharmacol ogia, 
corrected, extended, and continued, by 
John Ayrton Paris, will soon be ready. 

Dr Paris is likewise printing the £le- 


CJan,. 

ments of Medical Chemistry ; embracing 
only those branches of Chemical Science 
which are calculated to illustrate or ex- 
plain the diiforent Objects of Medicine ; 
and to furnish a Chemical Grammar to 
the Author’s Pharmacologia. 

Gaieties and Gravities in Prose and 
Verse, by one of the Authors of the Re- 
jected Addresses, are in the press. 

Signs before Death, and Authenticated 
Apparitions, in one hundred Narratives, 
with a fine Engraving after Hogarth, will 
be published on the 4>th inst 

A valuable and scientific work, transit 
ted from the original of Dr Cappadoce of 
Amsterdam, a converted Jew, will shortly 
appear, which combats, with great vigour, 
the generally-received doctrine of Vacci- 
nation. 


EDINBURGH. 

Speedily will be published, by sub- 
scription, handsomely printed in one vol. 
8vo., with a Portrait from an Original 
Painting, price lOs. fid. in boards. Ser- 
mons by the late Rev. John Johnstone, 
Minister of Crossmichael. To which will 
be prefixed, a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. 

A Treatise on the I.aw of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes, 
&c. By Robert Thomson, Esq. Advocate. 
In one volume 8vo. 

Anecdotes and Opinions of Lord Byron, 
from authentic sources, interspersed with 
observations on his life and character, 
and illustrative of his connection with the 
principal Literary Characters of the pre- 
sent day. In one vol. ISmo. 
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LONDON. 

AITKVAI. WORKS* 

The Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of 
Poetiy ; a Romance. Edited by A. A. 
Watts. Ids. 

Dewhirst’s Fanner’s and Grazier’s An* 
nual Account-book, folio. 12s. 

L'Annuaire Historique,fhnn 1823. 8vo. 
18s. 

ARCEtITRCTVES. 

Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture, 
No. I. fid. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes, 
Prices, and Publishers; containing the 
alterations from 1822 to 1824. 2s. fid. 

Cole’s Bibliographical Tour from Scar- 
borough to the Library of a Pjbilobiblist. 
8yo. 8s. ; large paper, 12s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tbd Cambrian I’lutarch, or Memoirs 
of Eminent Welshmen. By J. H. Parry, 
Esq. 8vo. lOs. fid. 

Mounteney’s Inquiry relative to the 
Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. Ifis. 

CLASSICS. ' 

Alcestcs of Euripides, from the Text 
of Monk ; wdth the Scanning Ordo, and 
a very literal Translation, by T. W. C. 
Edwards, M.A. Also, by the same Au- 
thor, the Orestes, M^ea, Hecuba, and 
Phoenissae of Euripides ; from the Text 
of Porson. Likewise, the Prometheus 
Chained, of ^schylus ; from the Text of 
Blomfield. And the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles ; from the Text of Brunck. Price, 
each play, 8s. 
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1>R4^MA. 

Bavenna, or Italian Love ; a Tragedy. 
8vo. 3s. 6U. 

The Bond, a Dramatic Poem. By 
Mrs Charles Gore. 8vo. 59. 6d. 

DOM^SIVIC ECONOMY & USEFUL ARTS. 

The Housekeeper's Ledger, By Wil- 
liam Kitchener, M.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Art of Brewing, on Scientific Prin- 
ciples ; adapted to the use of Brewers and 
Private Families. 12mo. fs. 6d. 

Houghton's Wine-cellar Check-l^k, 
on an experienced plan. 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Judices Attici ; or, a Guide to the Quan- 
tity of the Greek Pen ultima. 5s. 

My Children's Diary ; or, Moral of the 
Passing Hour. 6s. 6d. 

A New and Compendious Grammar of 
the Greek Ton^e. By W. Bell. Seventh 
edition. 4s. 6a. 

The Youth's Best Friend ; or, Read- 
ing no longer a Task ; adapted to Children 
of the Meanest Capacity. By a Member 
of the Royal Society. Is. 3d. 

An Introduction to the Metres of the 
Greek Tragedians. By a Member of the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. 3s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations to Moore's Irish Mclodiesi 
consisting of Seven Plates, with a Vig- 
nette Title-page ; from Designs by West- 
all. 5s. t or proofs, Ts. 6d. 

Westall's Illustrations to Rogers’ Plea- 
sures of Memory. 8vo. 10s; quarto, 18s* 

HISTORY. 

Compendium of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Reign of 
George I. By John Lawless, Esq. 1 3mo* 
8vo. £.1 ii49. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 1823. 
8vo. 1 8s. 

History of Waterfield Church. By — 
Sisson. Small 8vo. £.liil8. ; large paper, 
£.1..10s. 

Beauties of Ancient English and Scot- 
tish History, ^y Caroline MaxwelL 8vow 
8s. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht. 4to. £.2iil0s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Lunar and Horary Tables, for New 
and Concise Methods for performing the 
Calculations necessary for ascertaining the 
lAingitude, by Lunar Observations or 
Chronometers. 8vo. 10s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Forsyth’s Medical Dieticon. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Brown on Cholcr^i Morbus in British 
India. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Conspectus of Prescriptions. 18mo. 5s. 


Beck’s Medi^i^ Jurisprudence, dvo. 
188. 

Observations Cancer ; comprising 
Numerous Cases of Cancer in the Breast, 
Hip, and Face, cured by a Mild Method 
of Practice, that immediately alleviates the 
most agonizing pain. By T. Graham, 
M.D. &c. 2s. 6d. 

miscellaneous. 

A View of the Present Stale of the 
Salmon and Channel Fisheries, and of the 
Statute Laws bv which they are regulated. 
ByJ. Cornish, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Debrett's Baronetage of England. Fifth 
edition, with new plates. 2 vols. royal 
18mo. £.lii8s. 

natural history. 

The Animal Kingdom described and 
arranged, by Baron Cuvier ; wdth addi- 
tional descriptions. By E. Griffith, F.L.S. 
Part IV. Royal 8 vo., £.lit48. coloured; 
or plain, 18s. Demy 8vo., plain., 12s. 

NOVELS and tales. 

Scenes and Thoughts. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Tales of Irish Life. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

^The Hermit in Italy. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Modern Athens. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Winter Evening Pastimes, or the Merry 
Maker’s Companion. By R. Revel. Fools, 
cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Alice Allan, and other Tales. By Alex- 
ander Wilson. Post 8 VO. 8s. 6d. 

Gilroour, o;r the Lact Lockinge. 3 vols. 
I2mo» £*Xi^Is* 

Walladmoor : translated into the Ger- 
man from the' English of Sir Walter Scott, 
and now translated from the German into 
English. 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Universal Review, or Chronicle of 
the Literature of all Nations. 58. 

POLITICS and political ECONOMY. 

A Voice from India, in Answer to the 
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EUROPE. 

FiiAjrcE. — Charles the Tenth opened 
the First Session of the French Chambers 
on Wednesday the 22d December, with 
the following speech : 

“ Gentlemen;— T he first want of 
my heart is to speak to you of my grief 
and of your own ; we have lost a King, 
wise and good, tenderly beloved by his 
family, venerated by his people, honour- 


ed and respected by all foreign go vern- 
ments. # 

The glory of his reign will never be 
effaced. Not only did he re-establish the 
throne of my ancestors, but he consoli- 
dated it by institutions, which, bringing 
together and uniting the past with the 
present, have restored to France repose 
and happiness. 

“ The touching affliction which the 
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whole nation felt at the last moments of 
the King ray brother, was to me the sweet- 
est of all consolations ; and I can say with 
truth, it was to this cause that I owe the 
power of fully enjoying the confidence 
with which my accession to the throne 
has bepn received. 

This confidence shall not be deceived. 
Gentlemen, I know all the duties which 
Hoy ally im{>oses on me ; but, strong \in 
ray love for the people, 1 hope, with the 
aid of God, to have the courage and firm- 
ness necessary for their due fulfilment. 

1 announce to you with pleasure, that 
the dispositions of foreign governments 
have experienced no change, and leave 
rae no doubt respecting the maintenance 
of those friendly relations which subsist 
betw'ccn them and myself. The spirit of 
conciliation and prudence which animates 
them gives to the nations the strongest 
guarantee which they have ever had 
against the return of those troubles by 
which they were for so long a time deso- 
lated. 

I shall neglect nothing to maintain 
that happy agreement which is its fruit. 
With this object it was that X consented 
to prolong still further the stay in Spain 
of a part of the troops which my son had 
left there after a campaign, which, both 
as a Frenchman and a father, 1 may call 
glorious. A recent Convention has re- 
gulated the conditions of this temporary 
measure in such manner as to conciliate 
the interests of the two monorchia. 

“ The just security which our foreign 
relations give us will favour the develope- 
ment of our internal prosperity. I will 
second this salutary movement. Gentle- 
men, by causing to be successively pro- 
posed to you the melioration required by 
the sacred Interests of religion, and by the 
most important parts of our Legislation. 

“ Tlie King my brother found a great 
consolation in preparing the means of 
closing the last wounds of the Revolution. 
The moment has arrived to execute the 
wise designs which he had conceived, 
'fhe situation di' our finances will permit 
the accomplishment of this great act of 
justice and of policy withot^t augmenting 
the imposts, without injuring public cre- 
dit, without retrenching any part of the 
funds destined to the different branches 
of the public service. 

“ These results, perhaps beyond ex- 
pectation, Gentlemen, are due to the 
order established with your concurrence in 
the fortune of the State, and to the peace 
which we enjoy. I entertain a firm con- 
fidence that you will enter into my views, 
and that this restorative order will be 
completed by a perfect harmony of will 
between you and myself. 


1 have resokfid that the ceremony 
of my Coronatiot^^^l terminate the First 
Session of my You will assist, 

Gentlemen, at that august solemnity. 
There, 4 >rostrated at the foot of the same 
altar where Clovis received the Sacred 
Uuction, and in presence of Him who 
judges nations and Kings, 1 will renew 
the oath to maintain, and cause to be ob- 
served, the laws of the State, and the 
institutions granted by the King, my 
brother ; I will thank Divine Providence 
for having deigned to make use of me in 
order to repair the last misfortunes of iny 
people ; and 1 will beseech the Almighty 
to continue to protect that beauteous 
France, which 1 am proud of governing,” 

The proceedings of the Chambers were 
commenced in the 23d by the election of 
five candidates for the Presidency of the 
Deputies, and the appointment of Bu- 
reaux, or Committees, to prepare the Ad- 
dress in the Peers. The candidates named 
for the Presidency were M. Ravez. M. 
Chilhaud de la Rigaudie, the Prince de 
Montmorency, M. de Longueve, and the 
Marquis de ^ly. Of these the Kiug no- 
minated the first mentioned, M. Ravez. 
M. Martignac was made choice of for the 
Vice-Presidency. On the occasion of 
nominating the Members of the Bureaux, 
and the Commission €or the Address, the 
Opposition were left In a decided minority, 
having only 50 votes in one instance, and 
61 in the next, whilst there were 91 and 
107 for the Ministry. M. de Chateau* 
briand voted in the minority. 

The Addresses of both the Chambers, 
in reply to the King’s Speech, though, to 
a certain extent, they may be called echoes 
to that which they answer, are not with- 
out interest. Both the Pe^rs and the 
Deputies speak with the most unqualified 
approbation of the plan for indemnifying 
the sufferers by the Revolution. They 
consider the measures to be worthy of 
France, and worthy of a new reign. The 
Address in the Chamber of Peers was 
carried almost unanimously ; the numbers 
in favour of it being 146, upon a total of 
151. All the preparatory forms having 
been gone through, business was begun 
on Monday, 3d of January, when three 
projects of law were presenteef to ^he 
Chamber of Deputies. The first of these 
concerns the Civil List and the appanage 
to the Princes and Princesses of the .Royal 
Family, by which it is propo"^ to fix the 
former at 25 millions of f^cs annually 
for the King’s lifetime,' and the latter at 
seven millions. The second relates to 
the long-expected indemnity to the emi- 
grants, which is estimated at thirty mil- 
lions of rentes, to be inscribed in five yea^ 
at the rate of six millions yearly— the in- 
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icriptions to take the 29d June 

of each year, begins present 

year. The third proposes to pro- 

vide the means by which the plan of in- 
demnity is to be carried into effect, with- 
out the necessity of im}X)sing new burdens 
on the nation. By one of the provisions, 
the Sinking Fund is to bo resorted to for 
a certain number of years ; and the other 
is the old scheme for converting the rentes, 
with this difference, however, that it is to 
be optional on the part of the holders of 
the present French rentes ; they are to be 
allowed to convert them into 3 per cents, 
at 75 ; that is to say, for every 100 of 5 
per cents, 133f. 33c. 3 per cents, or 44 
per cents at par, with securiiy against 
being paid till 1835. 

Convention agreed upon 
between the Governments of Si)ain and 
France, for the continued occupation of, 
Spain by French troops, has been publish- 
ed ill the Madrid Offickd Gazette, The 
terms appear to be those originally sta- 
ted, The French Anny of Occupation is 
reduced to 22,000 men, who wcft to occupy 
Cadiz, the Isla, Barcelona, St. Sebastian, 
Pampeluna, Urgel, Jaca, and Figueras. 
They are to be clothed, fed, and provided 
in every respect by Spain. The expense 
is fixed by this Convention at 900,000 
francs per month. There is no time fixed 
for the departure of the troops, and they 
are only to be withdrawn as soon os the 
parties interested shall judge it necessary.** 
There is one thing in this Convention 
which proves the wretched state to which 
the King of Spain is reduced. It would 
be too odious to surround his person with 
Frenoh troops, and he dares not trust his 
safety to Spaniards. In this predicament 
an expedient has been adopted. Inde- 
pendently of the 22,000 French troops 
occupying the fortresses, two regiments of 
Swiss are to remain at Madrid to attend 
the 0ng*8 person, jointly with Spanish 
tr(iO))a 

The King of Spain has refused, or at 
least postponed giving, his assent to the 
re-eetablisbment of the Inquisition. He 
has also signed an order, pertpitting, after 
the 5th inst, the importation into Spain 
of Briti^-manufactured goods, in British 
ships, at an ad va/orem duty of 25 per 
cent, and hi Stianish ships at a duty of 
20 per cent. 

As the F/ench troops begin to move 
towards the frontiers of Spain, the vio- 
lence of the more fhrious Royalists dis- 
plays itself with the less restraint. Ac- 
cording to accounts from Madrid, the 
police there, bdng entirely occupied in the 
pursuit of political oifenders, that is to 
say, of all who were not persecutors them- 
selves, opposed no check to the practices 


and atrocities' of common robbers and as- 
sassins, and whilst it was impossible to 
appear in the streets after dark, without 
the risk of property and life, the environs 
of the city were infested with banditti, 
who plundered and murdered in the face 
of the day. In the neighbouring provin- 
ces, those excesses assumed something 
more of a jiolitical character. The ban- 
ditti rose into guerillas, and selected their 
victims amongst the class from whom the 
bitterest hostility to the Constitution had 
flow'ed, that is to say, from amongst the 
clergy, whose houses they pillaged, and 
whose persons they treated with great in- 
dignity. The priests, on the other hand, 
whose distinguishing characteristic in 
Spain is not patient endurance of injuries, 
had raised a force among the peasantry, 
which they paid liberally, and which, un- 
der the guidance of its militant pastors, 
had in some instances succeeded in driv- 
ing away the ravaging bands. At the 
head of this clerical army the Curate 
Merino is said to have been placed, and a 
sort of partisan warfare to be carried on 
with great spirit on both sides. 

One expedient of the Council of Cas- 
tille to furnish supplies for, the Royal Trea- 
sury deserves to be noticed. It is pro- 
posed to confiscate the property of all tnose 
who, to insure their personal safety, have 
lately emigrated from Spain, unless they 
return and deliver themselves up to their 
persecutors. The imjioverishment of the 
kingdom by the sums withdrawn by these 
absentees is the argument for the mea- 
sure. 

' Portugal. — One of the French pa- 
pers contains the heads of the decree of 
the King of Portugal, for the organization 
of the three estates of that kingdom. It 
gives the Nobility, and Deputies from 
towns and cities, merely a right to deli- 
berate (without legislative power,) and to 
be consulted end heard by the King. The 
Chambers are to be assembled and dissolv- 
ed when the King thinks fit. A private 
letter denies any the remotest intention 
on the part of the Portuguese Government 
to recognise the absolute independence 
of the Brazils* A sort of qualified inde- 
pendence has been offered — allowing a 
domestic and Constitutional Government, 
of which the Prince should be head as 
Emperor-Regent — but still under the so- 
vereignty of Portugal; and after the 
Prince’s accession to the throne of Portu- 
gal, Brazil to be then governed by a Vice- 
roy. The Brazilian Emperor, it is stated, 
relishes this offbr. This proposition, al- 
ready on its W'ay to the Brazils, was shewn 
to the European Governments. No good 
result is expected from it. It is not pleas- 
ing to the Holy Allies, and there is no 
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probability of its finding paftizans among 
the Brazilians. 

Russia. — Flood at St, FeUr»hurgh,^ 
Letters from St, Petersburgh present us 
with a dreadful account of the calamities 
produced fherc by an inundation of the 
Neva, which took place on the 19th of 
November. In some parts of the town 
the waters rose to such a height, and 
with 60 great rapidity, that the iiihabU 
tants had not time to save themselves, 
but men, women, and children, indiscri. 
minately perished. A storm accompa- 
nied this visitation of the waters, so vio- 
lent, as to roll up the sheet iron which 
covered the roofs of many houses, as if 
it had been paper ; broke in doors and 
windows everywhere, and combining its 
force with that of the current, swept 
away some of the lighter habitations. 
The stores of raw-sugar near the custom- 
house, and the Herring-magazine, con- 
taining upwards of 50,000 barrels of that 
article of food, were irretrievably ruined. 
The water was half a yard deep in the 
rooms of the Imperial Palace; several 
prisoners were drowned in the prison ; 
and the regiment of Carabineers, who 
had got for safety on the roof of the bar- 
racks, were all carried away. The bu- 
rial-grounds have been torn up, and dead 
bodies, with human bones, 5u:., were 
floated about the streets. The streets of 
Petersburgh were covered the following 
day with bodies of animals which had^ 
been drowned — with fire-wood, the stores 
of which had been broken up, and drift- 
ed away in all directions— with ships, 
which had burst from their moorings — 
with the contents of ravaged shops, and 
the materials of which wind and water 
had overturned. Whole villages in the 
neighbourhood of the Russian capital 
were, it is said, swept aw^ay. No food 
could be had in any quarter for days af- 
ter the deluge had subsided, and Ausi- 
ncss was entirely put a stop to. The in- 
undation appears to have subsided almost 
us suddenly as it came on, the 19th be- 
ing the day on wilich it began and end- 
ed. At Stockholm, on the 18th, the 
storm, though not equally violent, waa 
productive of ej^tensive mischief. The 
wind in both instances was from the 
north-west. At Cronstadt the sea risitig 
over the great battery, laid the whole 
town under water, and the inhabitants 
were forced to take refbge in the second 
stories. Many merchantmen have pe- 
rished, and a ship of the line of 100 
guns stands in the great square. Above 
a hundred persons perished at that place. 

The three bridges over the Neva are 
all carried away. The loss of property is 
immense, particularly coffee and sugar. 


The damage donMOr the hemp is also 
great. The course, has sus- 
tained no injury, whole is estima- 

ted at 150 millions of roubles. The 
schools and theatres were closed. By or- 
der of the Governor, 400 soldiers were 
employed in burying the dead. It is 
said that the cavalry of the guard have 
lost many thousand horses. Five hun- 
dred oxen were drowned in the slaugh* 
-ter- bouse near the Kalinka bridge, and 
those that are left alive are in a very ex- 
haufltkl state. 

This calamitous event was occasioned 
by high winds, which seem to have raised 
the waters of the Gulf of Finland, like 
those of the. Red Sea, into a heai% For- 
tunately the visitation was os temporary 
as it was violent, or its consequences, 
bad as they are, must have been worse* 

* It continu^ only twenty -four hours, and 
yet the subsiding waters are said to have 
leff behind them 8000 corpses. The 
terror of the scene was augmented by the 
darkness of the night in which it com- 
menced, which prevented the inhabitants 
from using the means they would other- 
wise have tried to save themselves. It 
is supposed that about 10,800,000 lbs. 
of*sugar have been damaged, and more 
than the one-half of it melted away. 
Many houses have been levelled to the 
ground, and several villages in the vici- 
nity are no longer to be found. In con- 
sequence, the greatest distress has been 
felt by the inhabitants. More than ten 
thousand w^ere without shelter till the 
public buildings were thrown open for 
their accommodation. In addition to 
the loss of their houses, they have to en- 
dure the suffbrings of famine, in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the necessa- 
ries of life. In order to alleviate this, 
the Government attempted toffx a meari- 
mum for provirions, at the usual pri- 
ces ; and the Rmperor has subscribed 
1,000,000 rubles, about £.40,000, to be 
divided among the suffri^rs. Several of 
the nobles have followed his example iit 
contributing liberally to the^r relief, and 
Count Miloradouritscb immediately sent 
expresses to Biga^ Liehau, &c., to order 
supplies of provisions ef ah kinds- ^ ^ 

Greeci^— 'T he last intelligence iV«m 
Constantinople, in the French and Ger- 
man papers, leaves little doubt as to the 
disastrous issue to the TuHcs of the <iaa- 
vnl campaign between them and the 
Greeks. The shattered condition of the ^ 
remaining vessels of the Captain Pacha^s 
fleet, and the wretched i^pearance 'of 
their crews, saffldently iadiaide the suf- 
ferings th^ have undergone. < The Sul- 
tan, however, has judged it prudent, in 
the case of the Captain Pacha, to depart 
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jV6m the sftvage pellrlf of the StibUme 
Porte, "with respect, '^fortunate Com- 
xnanders by sea or UThd. The Turkish 
Admiral was received with the customary 
salutations and compliments of success. 
This is, In the history of the Ottoman 
Empire, the iirst instance of the Sultan 
permitting a defeated sen^ant to appear 
again in the Imperial presence, with the 
honours of his station. The pride of the 
Crescent seems to be sinking' with the 
decline of its power. The usual re^urce 
of barbarous and impoverished govern- 
ments is said to be in contemplation by 
the Divan. The public w^ants are to 
be supplied by means of a depreciated 
currency. The Grand Seignior, it is 
said, has ordered the formation of a new 
army of reserve, composed entirely of 
Asiatic troops, and orders have been sent 
to the Pachas to send their troops with- 
out dlriay. Some members of the Divan 
had advised conciliatory measures ; but 
the mi^lty, with true Ottoman pride, 
declared that new edbrts must be made 
during the winter, to prepare a great 
naval force by the spring. Nothing had 
been decided, on account of the penury 
of the treasury. 

In the meantime, the fortress of Pat- 
ras is closely invested on the land side 
by 5000 Greeks, under the command of 
Constantine Bozzaris and CaliopolL The 
Egyptian fleet W'hich had taken refuge 
under the batteries of the Island of Can- 
dia was attacked and defeated by two 
Greek divisions on the 12tb of Novem- 
ber. Twenty transports full of troops 
are said to have fallen into the hands of 
the conquerors. A proclamation, whicii, 
though merely an act of strict neutrality, 
may stlU be regarded os in some degree 
a puUic acknowledgment on the part of 
the Ionian Government, that the Greeks, 
by their successes, have placed them- 
adves in the condition of an independent 
nation, has been issued by the Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 
It orniootices the regular blockade of Put- 
vas and Lepanto, according to the law 
of nations, by the Greek maritime forces, 
and commas all vessels sailing under 
the to respect it. The Greek 

Goverhnieht, notwithstanding its strug- 
gle with tha Turks, does not neglect the 
educatiok of the people. A commission 
of five of the tobst enlightened Members 
of the Le^slatbre has been appointed 
to Superint^ the progress of public in- 
attuetion. Elementary schools have been 
eatablished in all the principal places, 
ahd a University is about to ^ founded 
at Missolonghi, towards which one pa- 
triotic indifidual, Varvaki, has given a 
sum equal to about £.40,000. 
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ASIA. 

East Indies Narratives of a series 

of miKtary operations at and in advance 
of Rangoon are contained in the Cokniia 
Govenwient Gazii/tte of the 29tb of July, 
which has been received in this country. 
These all ended in a manner the most 
successful to the British arms. On the 
1st of July, the Burmese were the assail- 
ants. The Burmese General, by positive 
orders of the King of Ava, drew out 

12.000 men, with the avowed' purpose of 
driving the English into the sea. They 
attacked the right of Sir A. Campbeirs 
]X)sition, and penetrated at one time be- 
tween our picquets, but were shortly after- 
wards repelled and put to flight. The 
force employed to drive them back con- 
sisted of only three companies of native 
infantry, supported by two pieces of ar- 
tillery. The enemy left 100 dead upon 
the 'field end some prisoners, while Gen. 
Campbell had not a man hurt. On the 
following morning, a numerous party of 
the enemy entered the town of Dallah 
before daylight, and fired on the British 
post from it. Captain Isanck, of the bth 
Madras Native Infantry, wbo commanded 
there, pushed forward with a few men, 
and was unfortunately killed, and the 
dastardly enemy mutilated his body while 
it w^ in their possession. The town had 
been spared, although the inhabitants had 
Iqft it ; but in consequence of this use of it 
by the enemy, it was razed to the ground. 
On the Sth the British troops assumed 
the ofibnsive, making an attack by water 
under Sir A. Campbell, who carried three 
stockades after a slight resistance, and 
destroyed considerable numbers of the 
enemy. On the same day a land attack 
took place under Brigadier-General M^- 
Cteagh, who bad under him a force of 
above* 1200 Europeans, and 300 native 
infantry. The object of this enterprize 
was to turn, and if possible surround, the 
enemy ; but though it appears that the 
conduct both of officers and men was dis- 
tinguished by skill and courage, and 
though seven strong stockades were storm- 
ed with very trifling loss, the results of 
the day are described to be only the flight 
and dispersion of the enemy, of whom 
near 1000 were left dead on the field. 
The body of their army, estimated at 

14.000 men, escaped into the interior. 
The British had not more in the w'holc 
than from 70 to 20 killed and wounded. 
The Burmese are said to have fought 
bravely, but had not fire-arms for a fourth 
of their men. 

An epidemic fever raged in Calcutu, 
and had attacked three-fourths of the po- 
pulation. It was not very iataL 
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AMERICA*. 

Ukited States. — The Congress met 
on the 7th of December. The Message 
of President Monroe is veiy satisfactory. 
Alluding to the eflecta jointly made by 
Great Britain and the United States; for 
the more effectual suppression of the Slave 
Tr.ide, it is mentioned as a cause of se- 
rious regret, that no arrangement had 
yet been finally concluded between the 
two Governments. It appears, that al- 
though a Convention was concluded, and 
signed in London on the 13th of No- 
vember, declaring the trafBc in Slaves a 
piratical offence, certain obstaclefi had 
risen, which, not being entirely removed, 
the President had deemed it expedient tq 
suspend the ratification till the definitive 
sentiments of Congress upon the subject 
had been ascertained, it is gratifying, 
however, to find, that the differences 
had been reduced to a point, not of suf- 
ficient magnitude, as is presumed* to be 
permitted to defeat an object so near to 
the heart of both nations, and so desirable 
to the friends of humanity throughout the 
world.'* The discussions between the 
Cabinets of Washington and St. Peters- 
burgh, respecting the North-west Coast 
of America, are announced as having been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion* A 
Charge d'Affairs, it is stated, has been re- 
ceived from the Independent Government 
of Brazil ; and it is announced, that Mi- 
nisters Plenipotentiary from the United 
States are accredited to the Republics of 
Colombia and Chili, while Ministers of the 
same rank have arrived at Washington 
fi om Colombia, Guatiraala, Buenos Ayres, 
and M exica “ Our commercial relation,” 
says the President, “ with all those States, 
are mutually beneficial and increadng.** 
A Treaty of Commeice, similar to the one 
concluded with Colombia, would have 
been commenced with Buenos Ayres, had 
it not lieen prevented by the indisiKisition 
and lamented decease of Mr Rodney, the 
American Minister at that Gdvernment. 
With respect^ to General Fayette, Mr 
Monroe recommends to Congress, that a 
provision may he made and tendered to 
him, which shall correspqpd with the 
sentiments, and be worthy the character 
of the American people.” The latter part 
of the Message is occupied with a view, 
and a most satisfactory one it is repreaent- 
ed to be, of the internal resources of the 
United States; the situation of which, 
the President states as most prosperous 
and happy in every point of view; and to 
eiisure the continuance of this happiness 
and prosperity, he strongly urges the aug- 
mentation of their navy, and the extension 
of maritime fortifications. The conclu- 
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ding paragraph to Mr Monroe's 

retirement froti'^^e, and to the pre- 
sent address la'^t of llys kind 

which he shall have to make* The ftl- 
lunoD is conveyed in language which is 
the more expressive, because it is neither 
affected nor ostentatious. His successor, 
as appears by the return of votes hither- 
to given, is lively to he Mr Adams, T 
South America — An official .. iAv 
munication has been made by the British 
Government to all the European States, 
of its intention to form treaties of com- 
merces with the trans-Atlantia States, 
severed from Spain andi Portugal- With- 
out such a declaration, we migl^t have 
^been ct^rged, stealing a inarch in 
advance upon, our commerci^ rivals ; 
though in any case U is clear that we were 
at liberty to act towards the new American 
Republics as we pleased, being bound by 
no treaty to the. contrary, and being no 
participatofa in the Holy Allianf^ Ji is 
said also, that the c^y recogi^itlon of the 
sovereignty of the States In question, 
which Great Britain will make, will be her 
treaties of commerce with them. This 
recognition it is proposed at present to 
extend only to Mexico and Colombia. 
Mr Warde will jiroceed immediately to 
Mexhx>, with frill powers to, hijpself and 
to Mr Mo;:icr, who is already there, to 
conclude a treaty with that Government. 
Colonel Campbell, in like manner, will 
return to Colombia, and? in cpcjunction 
with Colonel Hamilton, who is still at 
Bogota, will proceed to negotiate with the 
Colombian Government in a similar treaty 
oijcommerce. ' The recognition of Buenos 
Ayres, which has long possessed a settled 
government, is expected soon to follow ; 
but some farthet information, resiling 
its extent and external relations, is wished 
for before recognizing this state. No re- 
port from Chili, has yet been received. 

Pehu.— T he narrative of affairs in 
Peru, after the anga^ment at Junin, is 
thus continued by a dispatch of Bolivar's 
secretary, dated £lead quarters, Huanta, 
August ^7, 183is — After the events 
of thu.dtb jak Ju^in, the enemy conUnued 
to retreat. , At the present time they have 
lost six provinces* RPd more than, half 
their forces ; so that, according to an ac- 
counts, the enemy's onpy Is reduced to 
2500 a; 3000 men* broken, and without 
any moral forca Tn" proportion as our 
advanced corps approach the enemy, they 
retreat, so that it is impossible to follow 
with the precipitation with whieh tbqyfly. 
We have alr^y takfn large quantities 
o7 military stores, and hope hereafter to 
take more. IChe Liber^ng Army is 
daily augmented by deserters from^ the 
enemy. Th c Viceroy bos formed a j unc* 
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tion w^h Caotcrac in Anmibunlos, ha<r 
ving only his guard oJ^^>erdiers. Gene» 
ral Valdez is nearer observingy 

Math 2 or 3000 General 6laoeta» 
M^ho ia in Tupisa with 4000. By the pro, 
clafflition of the former^ we have recent 
information tha tGcner^ Olancta has de- 
clare^ for the cause of independence, and 
t) he is operating in combination ,witl]^ 
th^^^ ;^riots of Salta. [And this while 
^hv'’ jKang of Spain has been decreeing ho« 
nours to him for his support dt tjbe Hoy- 
alist rause *1 One of oipr coups marching 
from Huanoavpllca to llnamipigo toc^ 
472 new Bngliah^ muskets, and a constl 
derable quantity^ of munitions of i war 
coming firom lea. Our van«gufird eotehed 
Huamango ^ye 4ays ageStf'^M some of Its 
corps are obiserving and purauing the 
cncHjy cVwJy.” 

Tr]^n the authority of commercial let- 
^rs from Qdito, of date thp 21st Septem- 
ber, it is stat^ lhat though Callbo at that 
period still remained ganisoited by the 

a alist troops undjsr General Rodd, he 
e^qto^^ to Captfdp Mahng, of his 
Britannic Migesty's^^b the Cambridge, 
his inability long to 1^14 out against die 
Patriot forces,, and sedMted the aid of the 
Biitish ship^s company to protect British 
property daring reign of anarchy, 


which of necessity must precede the re- 
storation of the In4ependent Government. 
Acfcordingly, one hundred marines were 
landed from the Cambridge, and march- 
ed to Lima, fhr the purpose of guarding 
British interests, during what may be 
termed the inter-regnum. Mr Roweroft 
entered the city at their head, when the 
extraordinary circumstance occurred of 
the occupation of the ca|ititai of Peru, by 
the forces of his Britannic Majesty. This 
event is considered only the precursor of 
|he enpre pacificdtion of Peru ; for the 
latest advices from the head- quartets of 
General Bolivar, dated August 27, com, 
municate intelligence that negotiations 
had again commenced between, General 
Boliv^ and the Spanish Generals La 
Setna* Valdez, and Canterac, the issue of 
which, not a doubt was entertained, 
would either be the junction of these of- 
ficers in the cause of Peruvian indepen- 
dence, or the return to Europe of the 
Spanish leaders. Bolivar’s array was in 
a high state of spirits, and in the best 
order and discipline. It amounted to 
15,000 men, tb which a reinforcement of 
5000 more was daily expected to arrive 
froip Panama. Admiral Gqisc, with the 
Peruvian squadron, had resumed the 
blockade of Callao. 
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Sale of a Flrkt Division 

of the Court of Setetoti, on the 12th in- 
stant, in the case of Calder and Company 
against Miller and otlv^ ruled, in eil^, 
that no agreement, letters or other- 
wise, for the sale of a vessel, dm be va- 
lid, so as to aflbrd ground of action, ei- 
ther for transfer of property or for dama- 
ges by reason of breach of contract, until 
TOrfected in terms of the' regiartty acts. 
Therefore, parties should be carefhl, in 
these maeters, not to rest upon any bar- 
gain entered into merely by ah tndhuoy 
correspondeckfe. 

terdey a gneting of the general Commit- 
tee for disposing ^ the fhndb subscribed 
for relief (^eofRsrds by the recCDt calf« 
mitous fires, was hdtd hi the Coundl 
Chamber, Edinburgh,^ Sir William AtW 
buthnot, Bart ih the chair. Mr Ronar 
reported, that upwards of £.TOOO had al- 
ready been received by him; that Mrs 
Coutts had ordered £.100 to be remitted 
from Brighton, authorising, at the same 
tnne, the purchase and distribution of 
100 pairs of blankets. Other tOims had 


also been remitted from London, and an 
offer made of taking charge of a subscrip- 
tion there, if deemed necessary. The 
thanks of the meeting were voted to Mrs 
Coutts and 'the other English contribu- 
tors ; and the offer was accepted, chiefly 
in consequence of what was recommend- 
ed by the Lord Justice Clerk, that some 
provisions should be made, by way of 
annuity, for those who had been maimed, 
and for the families of those who had 
been killed, while employed in extinguish- 
ing the flames. There mis some discus- 
sion afterwards on various points, and es- 
pecially as to whether persons, not maim- 
ed or wounded, who had exerted them- 
sdlves in striring to arrest the progress 
of the conflagration, could be paid for 
their services out of the subscribed mo- 
ney. It #as agreed, that such payment 
ougBt to be niade ; the general opinion- 
supported by Sir John Hay— being, that 
'Services of the description alluded to 
to be liberally paid, the parties 
having 9uff\Bred-^by loss of time and ex- 
posure to danger— from the very best of 
motives. Their claim to handsome and 
primary remuneration was considered 
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good* A sub-coitifl^ittee, embracing the 
members of the Destitute Siek and 
Suppression of Begging Societies, was 
then named ; and that committee, which 
met on Xue^ay, divided ^hemseivea Into 
a variety of smaller committees, e^ of 
whom had specific duties assigned to 
them. 

HiGja CounT OF Ju8tf<?rARVu-y^S. 
terduy, George Brown was {Placed at the 
bar, charged With the crimes of murder 
and culpable homicide, all^M to have 
been committed on James Kent, in the 
High Street of Musselburgh, about ten 
o'clock on the night of the S3d of June. 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. It 
a'ppeared by the ^evidence that the death 
of Kent was occasaoned in a scuf^e | but 
there was nothing proved against the 
accused, whom the Lord Justice €lerk 
said, should never have been brought in^ 
to Court The Jury unanimously ac^ 
quitted him. 

Forgery,^Mr Henry Fauntkrfiy.^^VL 
the end of September last, a discovery 
was made, which excited an extraordifc 
naiy degree of interest throughout the 
country. Mr Fauntleroy, the acting part* 
ner in the banking concern of Messrs 
Marsh, ^Stracey, & Co. BemerVStreet. 
London, it was found, had possessed 
himself of immense sums of money be* 
longing to various individuals, by means 
of forging powers of attorney ftir the 
sale of Government Stock, of which be 
had the charge, and had drawn the divi* 
dends. Some of these forgeries were 
committed ten or twelve years before^ 
and Mr Fauntleroy having regular^ paid 
the dividends, the persons receiving 
them still considered themselves possess- 
ed of the principal stock, which Mr F. 
had sold out and appropriated to himself. 
The amount of the forgeries for w'hich 
Mr Fauntleroy was committed for trial 
was £.95,300, upon which he was in 
the h(d>it of paying about £16,000 yearly 
of interest. The trial took plaoe at the 
Old dail^ onjthe 30th of October, when, 
in addition to other proofs, the ibllow- 
ing extraordinm list of the ibrgertes 
committed by Mr P. drawn up by him- 
self, which had been found in one of his 
private drawere^ was produced i 
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The whole Of this document was k* 
the iuind*writiiig of the prisoner, af 
also the fbllowing memorandum : 
dl*der ib l^cep up the credit of oui 
1 of attorney foV* the 

abo^ i^hoqt knowledge of 
any odeOf my^iwiberk^^th May 1816. 
Hettfy PdUntierpy*^ A little befoW was 
t hnve^regulariy placed the di* 
vi&nde io eii ibc% 40counts ie^nectively, 
im Wk posted them..— p. s. 
The l^ik began first ko ^^use our ad- 
ceptafieee, ind' t^meby' ddt 

cr^iu They thoreMfe saoTart iW it. 

H. F.” ‘ . 

There /xnild be nd doubt of the jfiri- 
soner's guilt, 4hd the^juq^ ibund accord- 
ingly,, vnien sentence of death "was pro- 
npunbCMl. A, point of law which wgp ar- 
gued by his counsel was reserved for the 
consideration of the Privy Council, name- 
ly, whether a pow^ M attorney could be 
considered as a bill qr dieed, according 
to the words of the act^anent forgery. 
This point, after being gt^ely consider- 


was decided against the unfortunate 
culprit, and most numeronil petitions for 
m^cy to the King were equally unsuc- 
cessBil. Mr Fauntleroy, iu consequence, 
sudb^ the last sentence of the law on 
the morning of the 39th November. He 
bad been piously rcMgned to his ihte, 
the award of the Privy Council having 
dissipated the last glimmering of hope, 
smd he met it with great fortitude. The 
crowd of all ranks, which assembled to 
witness the execution was, beyond all 
precedent numerous. 


StCEltBCR. 

3.— Grrmt This day a re- 

spectable meetlDg of the subscribers to 
the projected railway from the east to 
the west seas of Scotland, by Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, add Paisley, was h^ in Wal- 
ker's Hotels Glasgow, at two o'dock. 
His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandcm was in the diair. Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton^ Lord Belhavenand Steti- 
tertk Sir James l^wart, and a number 
MleifBffg Gentlemen, were present. A 
deputat^ from the Edinbdigh subscri- 
beva ahi^attended. It waa resolved that 
the proposed sebemo would materially 
advance the agricultural, mercantile, and 
maoufacturing int^ests of Scotland, and 
th^ a :eiw€y ^should he made of the 
most prsctic^le and useful lines. A 
Committee in Glasgow u as nominated to 





cO'Opcrilite with tbe.oa^alredcly appoint* 
ed iaf Eclinhurgh, 9 % was agreed for 
the present to liroit/Wv' capital stock 
;e,300,000. 

9.^*^r€ction of a Pi qfetsorthip of 
Conveyancings and Appointment qf Moo~ 
Dry NapiePjf Eaq. tQ the Chair,^^Thn 
Council, in virtue of thei^ Ifcoyal 
Vcairt constituting them Patrons •of the 
t of Edinburgh, have, we nn- 
d^lbarid, 'resolved to comply with n po 
tition lately presented to them by the 
Society of Writers to bia MijeSty^s Sig* 
ifet, priflfing tbet the Lectureship *of 
Conveyindog, founded, by Jthat body, 
should be erected inta> a Pro£pssprsbtp in 
the Univerrity^ and that Mt'Madhsy 
Kapler, the present Lecturer* should be 
appointed the drat Professor. This (m* 
pertaht measore has b^n very dellbear* 
ately diseussed by the OpiimciL and ear* 
ried by a majorityiof twenty.five to four 
voices. The plan as to iUltng Up future 
vacancies* proposed by the Writers to the 
SigMt* who have agrUd to pay the Pro- 
fessor's salary in all time coming, has 
been also adopts^ <^y^a majority of six* 
teen to thirteen voices. According to 
this plan, the choice, when any vacancy 
occurs, is to be made by two members 
of the Town Council, two Writers to the 
Signet, chosen by the body as elecfcom, 
and the Deputy-Keepfsr of the Signet for 
the time 

Edinburgh Musical PeHival,^The 
Treasurer ^of^the late Festival presented 
a report of his ititiomissions to a meet- 
ing of the DirsQhn^, on Friday last, from 
which it appears that the Rei^ipts were 
£.4940ii4iilO«-.EvpGncc8 £tp4^7iil8iilt 
— Surplus £kM2i»5trlL As there are 
still some trifling claims against the Fes- 
tival, a small sum has been retained to 
satisfy them, and the sum of jC. 530 has 
been placed at the disposal of the public 
functionaries, for distribution, according 
as they may direct, among jthe public 
charities of the city. 

l^^DeviFe The Upper arch 

of the celebrated Devil’s Brid^, near 
Kafod, Cardiganshire, is broken 4lown4 
and impussabld by heavy vehicles. A safe 
and temporary platform has been plkced 
for travellers; the coach frdm Llanidloes 
proceeds no fartjbier than the end of the » 
bridge, wb^ passengers alight, aud prm* 
cced in another coach^ stationed 'on the 
other side of the chasm. The lower arch> 
and indeed the foundation df thik pictu- 
resque and extraordinary structure, (which 


is supposed t 6 hava^ been built nearly 
seven centuries ago, by the Monks of 
Strata Florida Abbey,) is still secure. The 
second arch, which overspans the other, 
was erected in 1763,' at the expence of 
tbO^ county; and in the year 1814, the 
patribtie Mr Johnes, of Hafod, ‘removed 
the low parapets of. crumbling stone- 
work, and pta<^ in their stead iron hand^ 
rails and ornaments. 

Important Discotoery We have re- 
cently received information, from unques- 
Bonake authority, that there is now m 
Edinburgh a gentleman of high respecta- 
bility, who has discovered a complete cure 
for that distressing malady, with which 
many are more or less afflicted, a stuttering 
or stammering in their 'speech, and whose 
utterance is not only painful to themselves, 
but distressing to their auditors. Among 
numerous others, we are enabled from 
authority to mention two very recent in- 
stances. A personage of the highest rank 
aud quality in Scotland, who from infancy 
laboured under this distrcs^ing complaint, 
having heard of this gentleman, applied 
to him s in a shdrt time he effected the 
promised cure, and since that period, now 
some months, speaks without the small- 
est impediment. The second instance is 
that of a Gentleman of the first conucx- 
ions and respectability, and a partner in 
one 4)f the banking-houses in London, 
who having also from infancy laboured un- 
der the same affliction, on receiving infor- 
mation of the cures effected in Edinburgh, 
came there in Noveml)er last. I’he gen- 
tlemen were introduced to each other, 
and dined in the house of a friend with a 
larga party, all of whom, commiserating 
the distress and difficulty of utterance of 
the London Gentleman, were of opinion 
that his deficiency was incuroble. This 
Gentleman and his preceptor had a meet- 
ing On the forenoon of the following 
Monday, and in a few hours the friend 
of the former received a note, stating that 
he was completely cureds A Gentleman 
of this town, one of thoaU who concurred 
in the opinion of the company that an^ 
cure was hopeless* read the note commu* 
nicating his peri^t recovery on the'Mon- 
day : on Thursday following, he was an 
hour in the stranger’s company, and 
during the whole of the conversation he 
could not perceive the smallest deficien- 
cy, or embarrassment of utterance. As 
the facts whicb^ we have stated are be- 
yond doubt authentic, we must add, that 
the Gentleman who made the discovery, 


• We have copied the above from a I^rovincial Journal. The Gentleman who per- 
formed the cures described fn the paragraph is, we understand, Mr Broster, of 
Brooke Lodge, Chester, now residing in Edinburgh* y 1 
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and performfi tuoh cures, i& alike -entitled 
to liberality in proicssional itmuneratfoa, 
and to the thanks pf society at large.-*-* 
Dumjn 8 Journal^ Dec, 7, 1824 

Monti consequence of the de* 
rayed stale of the wooden bridge over the 
iivtr South Esk, which torms the ea* 
tianco to Montrose by the south-west, it 
is considered necessary to have a new one 
erected. A stone bridge was in contem- 
plation ; but at the suggestion of an emi- 
nent engineer, a chain one now seems to 
be moic favourably recened* We have 
seen two plkns of a chain bndge, and, to 
complete either of them, it will require 
about ^.13,000. If the measure Is real- 
ly to be carried inpi execution, a consi- 
derable sum must be borrowed by the 
Bridge Commissioners, perhaps some- 
thing of consequence might be obtained 
by public subscuption ; and, if apidica- 
tion were made to tho Treasury, proba- 
bly S or i. 4000 might be obumed trom 
Government, as it is doubtless ot great 
public utility.— Chromclc, 

A cm tons pony^ which has been lately 
presented by a Genllenian to his Majesty, 
was brought from Carlton Palace, on 
1 iiday last, to Cumberland Lodge: it is 
ot a mouse, or rather a dun colour ; its 
coat, or hair, very rough ; is four years 
old, and stands thirty^two inches high, 
beautifully formed. It was brought from 
Norway, and is so docile, that it would 
follow the groom who has the care of him 
up and down stairs like a dog, and lay 
down on the hearth-rug before the fire ; 
It has never yst been shod, will eat bread 
and potatoes as well as coin and hay, 
and drink beer. It was yesterday brought 
to the Royal Lodge, in a neatly-fittcd, 
fancy-coToin^ covering, bound by a 
girth, for his Majesty's in'ipection ; and 
w as led by the groom to his M(\}esty's 
apartment, who admired him as much 
on account of hia diminutive sue as for 
his docility. 

Couit qf King* 8 21.— 

Foote V. JIayne*^Tb\9 celebrated action 
came on this thorning. Miss Foote, of 
Covent-Gorden Theatre, i^insc Joseph 
Hayne, Esq. of Burderop Park, for a 
breach of promise of marriage. The Court 
was crowded to excess, in consequence of 
the almost unexampled interest which 
this case had excited in the public mind. 
Ihe Attorney-General stated the case on 
the part of the pUintifl, and adduced evi- 
dence to prove, that, with a full know- 
ledge of Miss Foote's having been under 
the protection of Colonel Berkeley, borne 
children to him, Ac the defendant pro- 
mised her m-urrlage. Mr Scarlett, on be- 
half of Mr Hayne, spoke at great length, 
and expressed a hope that the Jury would 


consider this cas^^gny other lix which 
a woman appet^ jtetore them whose 
character had l>ccS^ f nishcd, and whose 
honour had been betrayed by her father 
and mother, and such a case as did not 
demand (Lmages at the hands of any 
Jury. The Attorney-General having te^ 
phed, and the Lord Chief Justice su** ^ 
med up, the Jury retired for aboi^^ / 
Bunutes. On their return into ' . ^ y 
they proneuneed a vardict ibr the pjam- 
tifif, damages Thee Thousand Pounds* 
The tdal lasted eleven hours, and the 
damages were laid at £ 10^000. Misw * 
I-oote IS twenty-<dx years of age, and Mr 
Hayne twentj -tbihe. 

Nr 29.<*— F/sods. — Considerable damage 
has been sustained, within these few days^ 
by the overflowing of rivers, in vanoua 
quarters of the country, in consequenoe 
of the excessive rains- On the 23tfi, the 
Clyde, at Glasgow, rose to such a height 
as to overflow almost the whole of 
gate , and the foot of Stockwell and Salt- 
uiarkeuStreet, with the adjoining closes, 
were filled with water. On Sunday the 
public authorities sent a cart round with 
provisions, for the supply of those persons 
who were pent up in their houses by the 
water. A num^ of ffoiiilies m the 
closes, men, women, and children, hav- 
ing taken refuge in the flront houses, 
crowded to the windows, while some of 
them let down baskets, with ropes, to the 
cart, for bread. A nUmbes of persons 
thankfully paid for what they got, while 
the poor received the bread with grateful 
feelings. During the time Mr Cleland 
and Mr Roger were distributing bread in 
the morning, the wmd w as so strong, that 
waves m the Bridgegat^treet were as 
high as they were ever recollected to haie 
seen at the Broomiclaw. 

Much damage was sustained m the 
neighbourhood of Hamilton by the flood. 

A large mass of banking, belonging to 
Mr Hamilton of Dalziel, has been wholly 
swept away, and all the level ground in 
the vicinity laid under water Mr Mack 
of Cuningar has also been a considerable 
sufferer. The lower partxif his premi- 
ses were wholly inundated ; his orchard, 
which is one of the most fruitfiil on the 
banks of the Clyde, was Completely sa- 
turated, and be and his family were obh- 
gCd to seek shelter iq an upper flat. 

On Monday w very heavy rain, which 
coptmiked all the early part of the day, 
swelled the different waters leading into 
Loch Leven higher than has been seen 
these many years The bridge to the 
south of Kinross was not able to contain 
the one-half of the water, and serious ap- 
prehensions weie at one time entertained * 
that it w ould give way, from the immense 
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jiMssiiM* of the it t but after 

risini^ nearly Rve aecem across 

the great north roaH^ the south end of 
the bHdge* Towards evening the water 
imd subsided eotisiderably, and foot-pas* 
aengets \tere again able to travel along 
road without any risk of being swept 
♦j ^I'^n with the current. We hear from 
\ ffain^:;^ parts on the River Leven that 
flood has not been seen these 
twenty years. 

In common with all othdr places si* 

, mate in the vicinity of rivers, Ihim^Kes 
Was overflowed by the Kith on Saturday 
and Sunday. Thej^ver entered many 
hofuses in the low pait of the tbwn. In 
aome^ the water remained from four dif 
five o'clock in the afternoon, till after 
midnight It is said, that, bursting 
through the temporary barrfers erected 
against it at the door of an Inn in Kith* 
street, it rushed, ah unbidden gdest, into 
a room where a €hHstmas-party were 
jirtt about to sit down to dinner, overset 
the table, and awallowed up the whole 
banquet at one gulp I 

High OoirliT of Justiciary.— -D ec. 
13.— This day, James Campbell was 
placed at the bar, Charged with assault- 
ing Mr John Hornet, in Nicolson -Street, 
on the 1 7th of AOgust, in broad day, and 
then and there robbing him of a gold 
watch-chain, two seals, and watch-key. 
The prisoner pleaded OuHty of the rob- 
bery, but that he was unconscious of 
having struck Mr Homer. He was warn- 
ed not to expect any alleviation of pu- 
nishment on account of the confession of 
the crime, but declined altering his plea. 
He was sentenced to be hang^ on the 
I9th January, but has since been re- 
spited. 

William Lockhart, accused of robbery 
and theft, aggravated by being habit and 
repute a thief, pleaded Guilty to the theft 
under the aggravation, but not of the 
robbery, and was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation. 

Mary Thomson, or Wallace, was then 
placed at the bar, charged with assault^ 
ing, stabbing, and wounding, James 
Buchanan, butcher, in the Middle Mar- 
ket, Edinburgh, to the^efTasion of his 
blood, and danger of his life:— to which 
the prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. The 
prisoner was a cadie, and attending a per« 
son who was purchasing meat on the day 
on which the act was'eonmiitted, from a 
stall near that of which Buchanan was in 
charge. He desired her to step aside, as 
she Stood in a position to prevent custom- 
etn from seeing the meat on his stall. 
This she refused to do ; he lifted his hand 
to her basket, and gave her a push, at 
which being irritated, she seized a but- 


cher's knife, and Stabbed him in the back. 
Buchanan was confined by tl^e wdund 
fifteen or twenty days. The Jury return- 
ed the verdxct-i‘‘ Guilty of stabbing and- 
wounding to the effrision of bjeod, as li- 
belled,” omitting CO the dang^ of life,” 
and the prisoner was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment 

90. — Robert Komoroa, or Robert Ro- 
bertson, or Robert, a negro, was placed 
at the bar, charged with entering the 
house of Major-General John Dairy mple, 
at North Berwick, (in whose service he 
had formerly been,) on the Slst of March, 
and stealing thereout a number of articles 
of linen and wearing apparel, the pro- 
perty of the General and his servants ; to 
which he pleaded Guilty. The Lord Ad- 
vocate restricted the libel, and the pri- 
soner was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation. 

Fairiy l.indsay was next placed at the 
bar, charged with no less than nine acts 
of theft in dwelling-houses, to three of 
which he pleaded Guilty. The Public 
Prosecutor restricted the libel to an arbi- 
trary punishment, and he was sentenced 
to fourteen years’ transportation. 

91. — At the meeting of the Court to- 
djqr, his Majesty’s letter appointing Joshua 
Hfettry Mackenzie, Esq., Lord Macken- 
zie, one of the Lords Commissioners of 
Justiciary, in the room of Lord Succoth, 
resigned, was read; after which his 
Lordship took the usual oaths and his 
seat on the bench. 

James M^Dowal, accused of the mur- 
der of his wife, was put to the bar, but 
the Solicitor-General deserted the diet, 
and moved the Court to re-commit the 
pannel on a new warrant. The reason as- 
signed by the Learned Gentleman for this 
procedure was, that he wished for far- 
ther investigation into the circumstance 
of the case, before the pannel was brought 
to trial, as M^Dowal had given in a de- 
fence, stating, that if he struck the de- 
ceased, he must have done so at a time 
n hen he was not conscious of what he 
did, being subject to temporary fits of de- 
rangement, in consequence of wounds 
received abroad. M^Dowal was accord- 
ingly re-committed, and it is probable he 
will be tried at the next Glasgow circuit. 

99— Margaret Ling, or Mather, a 
young woman, was brought to the bar, 
accu^ of various acts of theft commit- 
ted in houses where she had resided as a 
lodger. The poor woman appeared over- 
whelmed with distress at the disgraceful 
situation to which she had brought her- 
self, and while the Clerk was reading the 
indictment, she fainted auay, and was 
conveyed out of Court. 

Two young lads of fifteen or sixteen, 
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named John Moncur and Peter l^ees, 
were then brought forward, charged with 
theft and housebreaking, comn^itted in 
the premises of Messrs Simc and Bankin, 
bhip-builders, Leith, in October last, and 
Mith beidg habit ^UDd repute thieves. 
They pleaded Guilty to these charges, 
and as neither of them could write, their 
confessions were signed by Mr Neaves, 
their Counsel. They were sentenced to 
transportation for life, 

The female pannel was again brought 
to the bar, somewhat recovered, but still 
in such a state of affliction, that she was 
allowed to sit during the reading of her 
indictment It contained four dilTerent 
charges of theft, to two of w'hich she 
pleaded Guilty, and the jury found a ver- 
dict accordingly* 

The Court, in consideration of her con- 
trition, and her previous good character, 
sentenced her to only twelve months con- 
finement in Bridewell* 

23. — Hugh Hosey was put to the bar, 
accused of theft, with the aggravation of 
being habit and repute a common thief* 
The prisoner pleaded Guilty. The pub- 
lic prosecutor restricted the libel to an 
arbitrary punishment, and the Jury ha- 
ving found the prisoner guilty, he was 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. 

Alexander Mackay was next put to 
the bar, on a charge of theft by means 
of housebreaking, aggravated by his be- 
ing habit and repute a thief ; in so fkr 
as he did, on the 26th day of October 
last, forcibly break into the shop of Mr 
Thomas Picken, watchmaker, Grass- 
market* and steal from thence two time- 
pieces, besides a great number of steel 
and gilt chains, seals, &c. There were 
also eight convictions in the Police Court 
narrat^ in the indictment* The pannel 
pleaded Not Guilty. He was convicted 
on the clearest evidence, and sentenced 
to be executed on the 26th Of January. 
[We understand it has been since disco* 
vered that one of the Jury who sat in the 
* above trial is^a minor* The convict 
ulll in consequence escape punishment.] 

JAVU^EY. 

Jrefand.— Mr O^Connell, the great Ca- 
tholic leader, was arrested in Dublin on 
the 14th ult, on a charge of uttering se- 
ditious words at one of the late meetings 
of the Catholic Association, and was call- 
ed upon to enter into his own recognis- 
ance to appear at the next Sessions, to 
answer for that alleged offence^ The se- 
ditious expressions used were saM to be 
the following, which appewed in Saun- 
der’s News-Letter f but other papers 
Slate that they are a miarepiifisentatlon of 


his aotual lauguw* wprdr are 

these:— }fatio4l^\ve,** he remarked, 

“ bean driven )y oppression,— he 
hoped that Ireland would never be driven, 
to resort to the ^ system pursued by t|ie< 
Greeks andh South Americans, to obtsiU' * 
their rights, -^he trusted in God 
would never be so driven. He hop' 
Ireland would be restored to her 
but, if that day should arrive— if sh . 
driven mad by persecution— be wispeB 
that a new Bolivar may be found— may 
arise— that the ^rit of the Greeks, and 
of the South ^ericans, may ftnimaUi 
the people of Ireland.*’ 

The Cpmmisrion-Court sat in DubBu 
oa^e first instant, when the bUI,of,4n« 
dictmeot against Mr O^Connell waa laid 
before the Grand Jury* The witnesses 
summoned were the importers of the va-, 
rious Dublin Newspapers* Two of them^ 
when called on, did not Jippem« and were 
amerced in floes of £.100 each- The 
Grand Jury, after being incloied snvenl 
hours, returned into Court with the biU 
ignenr^ ; a finding which a{^)ears to hav« 
given great satisfl^tion ki Irelands 
3. — ATsw-Fear’s-iJay.— Tbe.new year 
was ushered in in Edinburgh, on Satur- 
day morning, with the usual mirth on 
our streets.^ Several riotous prqceedinga 
which had recently taken place, in which 
the lower classes of the Irish were made • 
the objects of attack by a Ucentkms mob, 
led the civil authorities to the belief, that 
on a night on which so much licence is 
given to drunken squabbling and noi^ 
parade, a renewal of these proceedings 
might take place, and accordingly every 
precaution to preserve the peace of the 
city was taken. The Ro^al Dragoons in 
Piershill Barracks, and the military in 
the Castle, were in readiness at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and a strong body of the 
Royal Mid-Lothian Yeomanry were sta- 
tioned at Bullock’s stables, in the New 
Town. The police establishment, under 
the able superintendance of Captain Ro- 
bison, in addition to the ordinary officers,, 
about 250, had upwards of 300 auxilia- 
ries musteiied, and in reodiness to act. 
The High Constables assembled in the 
Royal Exchange about nine o’clock, to 
the number of nearly 200, with upwards 
of lOO extra constables, who were awom 
in during the day. A strong force wa«^ 
kept in the Gallon, the West Port, and. 
Graasmorket ; and every precaution which 
prudence could suggest, was adopted by 
the vigilance of the Ma^tcates, to sf^curs 
the peace of the city. There were^fitwer 
people, however, op the street^ and 
those less noisy and quarrelsome, than we 
have known for many years ; nor was there 
in any instance an attempt to create 
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Regkiir.'-^AppoinfmenUt Fromoiions, S{e* 


CJAti. 


^ I, TUDICTAL. ^ 

Dec. 14. Joshua Henry Mackemine, Esq. one of 
Mf^he Lords of Sesbiuu, to bO a Lunl of Justiciury in 
^*"^daniU * 

'tl t* „ John Hay Forbes, Esq. to be one of the 
V^ain Ji«f SefcsMMi m Scotland. Mr Forbes takes 
of Lord Medwyn. 

V Jk-iiuncaii Macneil, Esq. to be Shenfl depute 
of Perthshire, in room of J. H. Forbes, Esq. 

II. ecclesiastical. 

Dec. 1, The Rev, James Denoon, Minister of 
Ki^rth, admitted to be Minister of the Pansh 
of Rotheuv, vacant by the dekth of the Rev. Dr 
Archibald Macleay. 

— The Associate Congregabon of Balbeggie, in 
the Presbytery of Perth, ^vc an unanimous call 
to Mr James Drown. Preacher of the Gospel, to 
be their Pastor. 

2. The Hev. John Murray, late Minister of the 
Tunlty Chapel, inducted as one of the Ministers 
of Aberdeen, in room of the Rev. Robert Doig, 

9. The Most Nbbie the Marquis of Queensberry 
has wewnted the Rei. Duncan Stewart Singer to 
the chun^ and Parish oi Mousewald, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Jacob Dieksoti. 

— Mr George Somerville ordained, by the 
United Associate Presbytery of Glasgow, Minister 
of the Congregatlan at Airone. vacant by the de- 
cease of ttie Rev. Mr l^RchoL 
14. The Presbytery of Chimside ordained the 
Re'. Alexander Trotter to the pasioral charge 
of the Scotch Churciht Baiington, Nui;thumber- 
l.ind. 

— Til© Right Hon. Lord Douglas has presentca 
Mr John Alton, Preacher, to the chutem and Par. 
nidi of Dolphington. in the presbyter) of Diggar, 
vacant by me death of the Rev. Mr Russell 

III. MILITARY. 

2 Life G. Lieut. Raid, Capt. by puich. \ ice Chi- 
chester. prom. 1 1 Nov. 1824. 

Comet and Sub Lieut Smith. Lieut 
do. 

J. Davidson, Comet and Sub-Lieut do. 
lUII.Gds. Ensign Lord Dorchester, from h. p. 8 
F. Cornet vice H. Wellesley, ret 

2 Dec. 

7 Dr. G. Acting Adj. Ileky, Comet without pay 

25 Nov. 

1 Dr. Comet .Sir r« P Glyn, Bt Lieut by 

purch. 1 ite Wathen, 15 Dr. 4 do. 
J. B. Petro, Comet do. 

2 Bt. Maj. Mills, Maj. by parch, vice 

.Spoonci, ret 25 do. 

Lirut Heyman. Cant. do. 

Comet W /ndbam, Lieut do. 

4 np hardson. Lieut vice Ander- 
son, dead 2 May 

Agnew, Lieut a ice Carroll, dead 

9 Doc. 

Ensign Ramsbotturo, from 99 F, Cor- 
net by purch. 18 Nov. 

J. A, Henderson, Comet by purch,^^^ 

8 Surg. Dadenach, from 15 F. Surg. vice 

Smet. h. p. 52 F. 2 do. 

9 Hon. W. E. Fit,! Maunoc, Comet by 

purch. vice Vise, lurk wall, ret 

18 ^ov, 

11 Liiut Browne, Capt vice Smith, dihd 

5Mky 

Comet Wymer, Lieut do. 

Hand%. Conet 18 Nm . 

15 Lieut Watnen, from 1 Dr. Lieut vice 
Bayard, ret 4 do. 

Ores. Gds. Un. Sur^ Watson, Surg. Maj. vice 
Nixon, ret 11 do. 

Assist, surg. Armstrong, Surg. do. 
Lictit. Greenwood, laeut and Cant by 
purch, vice Sir L. Duklnficn, Bt 
ret. 18 do. 

Su- F. U. Bathurst, Bt Ensign and 
Lieut. do. 


Lieut Dobbin, Capt vice Gell, dc id 
20 1 tl). 

Fnsign J. M •Gregor, Lieut 2a Wov. 
A. H. Montgoiiieiie, Ensign do. 

H. H. Williamson, Ensign vice Gordon, 
F. 20 Dec. 

4 Liout Bowlby, Capt vicc^l'lcUhcr, 

dead 1^5 Oct 

Ensign Shea, Lieut do. 

A. T. I' aunce, t nsign 1 6 Dec. 

5 Ensign C opson, Lieut by purch. vice 

Hatton, mt 18 Nos. 

H. B Uariiig, Ensign do. 

6 Bt. Lieut Col. Gaubnor, Lieut ( ol. 

18 Dec. 

Bt Maj. Taylor, Maj. do. 

Litut Meredith, Capt do. 

^pt Bonamy, from h.p. Capt 19 do. 
Lieut. Clarke, from 77 F. Capt do. 
Enugn Stuart, Lieut 18 do. 

— — — Martin, Lieut do. 

Richardson, Lieut do. 

Lieut, Ratcliff, £rom h. p. Cl F. I icut. 

19 do. 

Mmton, from li. p. 3 W. I. H. 
Lieut do. 

Sd Lacut Smith, flrom 60 F. Lieut 

20 do. 

Kelly, from 60 F. Lieut, do. 

. Morden. from 25 F. Lieut. 

do. 

Enugn Hammond, from 10 F. Fnsipn 

— ^ Wilson, from 58 F. I nsign do. 

Bowlby, from 14 F Fnsign do. 

-- Gordon, from 1 F. Ensign do. 
B* T. r. Bowes, Ensign 18 do. 

J. Crofton, Ensign do. 

J. Dumarosq, 8 nugn dtJ. 

A. Connor, Ens gn do. 

W. Greene, Ensign do. 

Assist burg, frigge, from 14 F. Surg. 
vice Harrison 9 do. 

7 Ensign Lord b. A. Chichester, from 45 

F. Lieut by parch, vice Greases, 
54 F. 4 Nov. 

IQ Thomas, fiom 31 F. Ensign 

vice Hammond, 6 F 20 Dec. 

14 Gent Canet C. J. Otter, from R. Mil. 

Loll, b nsign mcc Bowlby, 0 P. do. 

15 Surg. Piinshon, trora h. p. 52 F. Surg. 

VICO Badcnach, 8 Dr. 2 do. 

20 Lirut Butler, from h. p. 9 F. Lieut 

MCL Ovens, 57 1 . 16 Dec. 

21 Bt Lieut f ol. Thomas, from 27 F. 

Maj. by purdi. vice Champion, dead 
do. 

23 R. H. Qttley, 2d Lieut vice Morden, 

6 F. 20 da . 

27 Lfuut Shea, Capt \ ice Duhigg, dead 

9 do. 

Ens^ Ncynpe, Lieut. do. 

R. M. S Hutchinson, Ensign do. 

Lieut Vandcleur, Gvpt by purch. vice • 
Thomas, 21 F. 16 da 

Ensign J<^tm«tone, Lieut do. 

31 Ensign Tait, from 1 Vet Bn. Ensign 

Vice Thomas, W F. 20 do. 

55 Ensign Dickens, Adj. Mce Dreary, rcb. 

Adj. only 2 da 

38 Lieut M ‘Gill, Capt mcc Peiry. dead 

13 April 

Eilsign Torrens, Lieut da 

■ M'Leroth, Lieut vice Keir, 

killed m adion 17 May 

D. Campbell, Ensign 25 Nov. 

J. Biillen, Ensign 26 da 

39 Lieut Bowen, from 3 Vet Bn. Lieut 

Vie© Butns, h. p. 8 F. 18 Nov’. 

H. B. Hall, Ensign vice Manby, 2 
W. I. 11. 10 Dec. 

43 Gent Cadet W. Egertorl, from R. Mil 

Coll. Ensign by purch. "vice Lord 
Huehester, 7 P. 4 No'. 

Lieut Fraser, Capt by purch. \ ico Kcr 
steman, ret 9 Dec 
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fUghterp->^A^ppointments, Promotims^ J^r. 




nr. 

40 


4) 

04 


'll 

58 

(lO 


62 


76 

77 


81 

87 

8J 

DO 


02 

03 

*>7# 

08 

9d 


Eiiwgn Eitt(xiurt, Lieut.* 9 Dec. 

Lieut Griham, from h. p. 23 F» Lieut. 

Vice Hutchinson. 76 F. II Nov. 
Ensign Crlecson. Lieut, vice Skdtonr 
dead S3 April 

r. Ingram. E^gig;n 25 Nov. 

Bt. Lieut. CoL Donoglrne. Maj. vice 
Wwfren, dead 19 March 

laeuh Clarke, rapt. do. 

I nsign Snow, Ueut. do. 

II. H. F. f’larke, Lnslgn 25 Nov. 
Assist. Surg. Frwich, from 67 i? . Surg. 

vice Mac Lachlan, dead 9 Dec. 
Lieut, Lvanson, Capt. viceCoote, deeui 
24 May 

Ensign Kelly, Lieut, vice Dowdall, dead 
13 Dec. 1822. 
■■ ■ Pattoun, Lieut vice Holt, dead 

10 Aug. 1823. 

Faiton, Ldeut vice Ev anson 

24 May 1824. 

G. Holt, Ensmn 10 Aug 1823. 

J. F. Dodd, ^gn 24 May 1824. 
Lieut Clark, Adj.. vice Dowdall, dead 

13 Dec. 1822. 
Lieut Ovens, frofn SO F. Lieut vice 
Douglas, h. p. 9 F. 16 Dec. 1824. 
R. A. Madienzie, Ensign vice Wilson, 
6 P. 20 do. 

Paymast Madautin, from 77 F. Pay- 
mast vice Read, h. p. 11 Nov. 

Ensign Liddeet Adj. vice Wulif, res. 

Adj.only 19 Aug. 

Lieut bpmig, Ci^t by pdreh. Mce De 
Dainus, ret 18 Nov. 

2d Lieut Uobmson, Lieut do. 

1. T. li>\ani>, 2d Lieut do. 

I. S Wilford, Lieut vice L. B. Wilford, 
ret. 19 do. 

Lieut Campbell, from 2 W. 1. R Lieut, 
vice Altonstem, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 

9 Dec. 

W. B. Neyooe, 2d Lieut vice Smith, 
6 F. 29 do. 

F Marlton, Lieut vice Kelly, 6 F. do. 
Lieut Mair, from 47 F« Lieut vice 
Stewait, h p. 47 F. 11 Nov. 

Lieut and Adj. Parker, Capt Mce 
Hartley, Afr C ol ( orps 18 do. 

Sen. Maj. Buchan, from 71 F. Adj. and 
Ensign vice Parker 9 Dee. 

Lieut Hutchinson, from 46 F. Lieut 
vice Wood. h. p. 23 T. 11 Nov. 
Capt Giilmg, from h. p. 5 F. Paymast 
vice Maclaunn, 60 F. 25 do. 

Ensign Clark, Liout vice Clark, 6 F. 

19 do. 

Gent Cadet, H. Fenwidt* from R. Mil. 

Coll. Lns^n do. 

Ensign Hamilton, Lieut vice Marsh, 
dead 16 do. 

— - Hope, from 45 F. Ensign do^ 
Lieut Kerr, trom h p Glengarry Fenc. 

Lieut vice Mildmay, cancelled 2 do. 
Lieut Bell, Capt viue bheehy, dead 
i..> Nov, 

Bt. Maj. Dheon, Maj. vice Wright, dead 

20 ^t 

Lieut Cox, Capt do. 

Ensign Popham, Lieut do* 

R. Nonftan, Ensign 25 Nov. 

R. H. J. B. M'Cumixdng, Ensign by 
purch. vice Wiltcm, removed from 
the service 16 Doc. 

Lieut Gimxr, from h. p. Bourbon R. 
Quart Mast vice Dallus, h. p. 

18 Nov. 

Capt Orf, from h, pu W. L R. Pay- 
mast 9 Dec. 

Ensign Eyre, from h. p, ^73 F. Ensign 
V ice Graham, Aft Cct Com 10 do. 

H. Vernon, Ensign vice NicoUs, 2 

W.I. H. ® lido. 

Assist Surg. Tedhe, ftom I Dr. Surg* 


Rifle 


vice Vaasall, h( p. 
Ensign Last, Lieut 
Bonicterfc, ptomu 
J. Niiholsoii, Ensign 
R. Gibbons* Kngi^ 
Ramsbottmii 4: 


urg. v^ 

< / 


9 do. 

by purob. 

20 do. 
do. 

by pur<^ vice 
18 Nov. 


iMuiwuuudnui » JJT. xo 

Hrig. 2d Lieut Falntnai^ Adj, vice Webb, 
rw. Adj. only 16 Dec. 


2 W. I. R. Capt WoTlonan> from 3 W. 1 It. Capt 
vice Bt 5rV Jack, h, p 3 W. 1. H. 
fjX 2jNov. 

Lieut Stewa * jrom h. p. 6 W. L R, 
Lieut vict Campbell, (lO I . « 9 Dec. 
Ensign Manby, from 39 F. Ensign vice 
Henry, dead lU do. 

Nicolls, from 98 F. Ensign 11 do^ 

Capt Anderson, from h. p. 28 P. Capt 
V ice Findlay, Afr. ( oK corps 16 do. 
StaC Ashiiit Surg. M'Lachlan, burg, vi/ 

O Bcirnc, dead 1 ' 

Ceylon R, 2d Lieut Warburton, Ist Lieu 
• Malcolm, prom. 

F. N. Toole, 2d Lieut* 

2d Lieut Stewart 1st Lieut vice Wa#^” 
burton, cancelled do. 

R.A.C 0 I C. G. A. Nott, Paymast 24 Oct 

Capt Hartley, from 62 F. Maj. vice 
Chisholm, prom. 1 8 Nov* 

Ensign Graham, from 98 F. Lieut vice 
Cartwright* dead lO Dec* 

Capt Findlay, from 2 W. L H. C apt 
vice Dowson, h. p. 28 F, 16 ^ 
lR.VtBn* Ensign Elhott, from h.p. 30 F. En- 
sign V ite Tait, 51 F. SO do, 

2 Lieut £. Gnihlhs, from h. p. R. Art 

Dnv. Liebt vice Gneifbach, 

3 Lieut Shlley, from h. p. 8 F. Limt 

(repaying ddC) vme Bowen, 39 F. 

18 do. 

1 VetCom. Laeut Warner, from h. p. York Li|^t 
Inf. Vok laeut vice Pike, ret list 
do. 

VnatiatJied. 

Lieut Beauclerk, from 99 P. c^pt erf a Comp, by 
purch. vice W* Payne^ R. 1^. ret 

^ 20 Dec. 1824. 

GatrUont^ 

Lieut Sebwart?. h. p. Nova Sootia Fenc. Town 
Adj. at Cape Breton, vice Weeks, dead 

25 June 1824. 

Ordiiance DepurtmenU^Royal Engineers, 

( apt Dixon* from h, p. Capt vice Payne, ret 

20 Nov. 1824, 

Lieut. Col. Sir H. Elphinstone, Bt Col. vice M. 

Ocn. Rowley, dead 2 Deo. 

Bt Maj. By, Lieut Col. do. 

Capt Cheyne, from h. p. Capt do. 

1st Lieut Fen Wick, 2d Capt do. 

WuMT, from h p Ist Licnt ilo. 

2d Lieut. Gordon, Ibt Lieut do. 

Medical Department, 

Assist Surg. Gen. and Dep. Insp. Robert*;, from 
h. p. burg. Gen. and Imp. v loe Jameson, ret 
furtiHiy '17 Nov. 1824. 

* 

Mai Read, Perm. Arnst Quart Mast Gen Quart 
Mast Gem m East Xnaies, with rank of Lieut 
Col. vice^rlay, dead 2 Dec. 1824. 

Bt laent Col. Forrest from h. p. 34 F. P»m. 
Assist. Quarti Mast Gen. vied Read da 

HospittH, Staff, 

Surg. Mbf. 'Nimotif of Oren. Gds. to have the rapk 
of Insp. of Hospitals, without additional pay 
10 Now. 182^ 

Dep. Insp. Oumung, from h* p. Dep. Insp of 
Hospital 17 da 

Gunning, Insp. of Hospitals for the 

Service of the West Indies only 18 da 

Bt lasp. Inglis, from h. p. Sum. 1 Dec. 

f ■ ■ bir A. West <m h. p. Dep. Imp. of 

Honntals IfiPNov. 

, 1 . I. iDgUi, Dep. Inim.' vice bchetky, 

dead 1 

Assist. Sure. PilhingtoD, from tup, 73 F. Assist 
Surg. vice Madeod, sMpersedea 18 Nbv. 

■ .**- 1 .11 ■ Wahab, frornn. n. 98 F. Assist Surg. 
Vice Mtttray, 2 W. I R. 25 do. 

— — Mitcb^, from h. p, 48 F. As<nst 

Sum 9 Dec. 

M^Donogh, from h. p 44 F. Assist 

Surg. vice Pargets, toe/ 18 No\ . 


vox XVI. 



Ifosp. Assist. KinniSt 
Ian, prom. 

Ho^p. Mate, J. l^ortc'lll 
. H. J. Wil 
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CJan. 


Kmuis 


burg, vice M'Lach- 
14 Dec. 
!|). Assist 2 do. 
luison, Htisp. Assist vice 
lido. 


Exchangei* 


\ 


Major Gordon, 10 F. with Brev. Lieut Col hang, 
b. p. 98 F. 

;Capt bcrjeantsoii, from Coldat Cds. rec. diff. 
with Capt Hon. W. T. Graves, h. p. 

^ KirXman, from 9 1 K witli Capt Kirwan, 

jop. 6 F. • 

Vv ^ Ramus, from 6 Dr. Gds. reA diff. with 
^ -a 'Lieut Harvey, h. p. 60 F. 

— — Macdonaki, from 39 F. with Lieut Leslie, 
97 F. 

White, from \ti. Col Corps with Lieut 
Laye, h. p. Y ork Chass. 

Ensign Kelly, from 46 F. with Ensign Johnston. 
69 F. 

— WoWf, from 60 F. with Ensign VV ilford, 

h. p, 11 F. 

Quart Mast faiupbell, from 73 F. with Ensign 
Hickson, h. p. 12 F. 

Surg. Callow, from 51 F. wiUi Surg. White, 81 F. 

Jte/signaiioiis and Retirements, 

MiQor Spoons 2 Dr. 

Ca]^ Sir L. Dukinfield, Bt Gren. Gds. 

— - Kersteman, 4 1 F. 

— — De Damas, 60 F. 

— — Payne, R. Eng. 

Lieut Bayard, 15 Dr. 

Hatton, 5 F. 

2d Lieut. L. B. Wilford, 60 F. 

Comet H. Wellesley, R. Horse Gds. 

Vise. Kirkwall, 9 Dr. 

Staff Assist. Surg. J. R. Palmer, 
ilosp. Assist Thornton. « 

■ ■ ■ " M*C'hngtie. * 

— — Pargeter. 

Appointments cancelled, 

Lieut Mildmay, 87 F. 

Lieut Warburton, Ceylon Reg. 
btaff* Asfist burg. Clifford. 

Superseded, 

bCaff Assist. Surg. Madeod. 

Removed from the Service. 

Ensign Wilton, 29 F. 

Deaths. 

Gen. Hon. J. Leslie Ciunlng, late of Gren. Gds. 

Edinburgh Nov. 1821. 

Lieut Gen. \A ilhams, late of Royal Manner 
,, 18 Jan* 

Major-Gen. Rowley, R. Eng, Dep, liupcc. Gen, 

of FortihCfitions, Essex 1 Dec. 

— Thomab, East India Comp. Serv. 

Col. Desbarres, late of 60 F. 

Lieut Col. Ernes, 5 F. Dominica 

— -■ Dcschambault, h. p. 109 F. Montreal, 

Cdnaila v 2^1 jujy 

— Scott, East India Con)|). Serv, 

Kenn, do. 

"" ' Maemorine, do. 

• Mackintosh, do. 

— Pnth, do. 

PatoD, do. 

Major Fletcher, 5 F. Oarbadoes * 24 Oct 

— Champion, 21 F. shot by a sentinel of the 

regt at Fort Charlotte, St. Vincent Wdo. 

Pierce, R. Ar\ Jamaica 23 bept. 

Guildford, late of Royal Marines 14 Feb. 

AdJam, h. p. do. Apnl 

■ Fynmore, do. 

Butter, East-Iildig Corap. Serv. 

Owen, da 

Fenis, do. 


Capt Barlow, ^1 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 30 June 

— — Sale, 4 Dr. do. 21 do. 

Duhigg, 27 F. lost at sea on passage from 

Gibraltar Nov. 

Lett, h. p. 26 F. Canada 6 July 

Chapman, InvaL Art 1 1 Dec. lS2s. 

J. Grant, h. p. U. Art Jersey. 1 Apnl 1824. 

Dcfiferd, Royal Mannes ^ do. 

Reding, h. p. do. 

— — Pnng, Adjut 2d Warwickshue Local Mili- 
tia 19 Nov. 

Lieut Hamilton, 77 F, Hamilton, N. B. 20 Dec. 
Marsh, SI F. 

Durand, h. p. 95 F. Islington, Middlesex 

btpt 

— Watson, Ceylon Regt Kandy, Ceylon 

17 Juho 

Murray, h. p. 101 F. Norham, Durham 

15 May 

Foster, h. p. 1 Gar. En. t* Nov . 

— — • Fiske, late Art Dnv. 6 Sept. 

IV Autumo, h. p. Foreign Art. 27 March 

— — — Pollock, Royal Mariuc», di owned June 


• J. Jami^. do. Art 
— — liCwib, do. 

— — Paxton, h. p. da 

W. Thomi)Son, da 

Blagiave, do. 

D. Robertson, da 

2d Lieut Wilson, Inv. Art 

Mitchell, Royal Mantles 

■ ■■■ Getty, h p. cio. 

II. bmitli, da 

• Wool e, do. 


8 Apn I 
11 Nov. 

15 Jan. 

2> Oct 1823 
12 July 1821. 
10 Se|)t 
Nov.lS_3 

9 May 1821 
21 Apnl 

Ensign lleurmann, h. p. Ride Brigade, Mindcn, 
Prussia 2Aug. 1SJ3 

■ " Parker, So. Lincoln Mil. b Dec 

Betby, Dublin Co. Mil. 

Adjutant Lieut Wall, of late 3 Vet ^ 

« Lieut Loy, h, p. Rec. Dist. 8 Jan. 
Quart. Mast Kmgslcv, 30 F. 

— ^ — — — Dukes, h. a Royal Horse Gds. 

* ' 25 Feb. 

Tranter, h. p. 16 Dr. Ipswich 

* 24 oa 

■ — ■ Allan, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 

20 Fund 821. 

Walsh. late 10 Vet Rn. CheLea 

7 Dec. 

Henery, h. p. 15 Dr. Cork 10 Oct 

W hettley, h. p. 28 Dr. 27 No\ . 

Vetennary Surg. Bird, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 

IJ July 

Commissariat Department. 

25 Jan. 
5 Sept 1823. 
14 Nov. 1S2J 


Dep. Com. Gen Thomson, li p. 

Freeman, li. p. 

■ M'Kenzir, h p. 


Assist. Com Gen. Bowie, h. p. 26 Jan. 

Dep Assist Com. Gen. Bodley 
— — Thornton, h. p. 

Medical Department, 

Dr Schetky, Dep. Insyiect of Hosp. on passage 
from Sierra Leone to Cape Coast Castle 

5 Sept 1824 

Dr Halgh, h. p. Physic. 16 Oct 

Surg. Dr Harrison, 6 F. Capepf Good 

— — Dent, 21 F. lost on passage from West fn 
dies Maich 

— — M*Lachlan, 49 F. Cape of Good Hope 

11 Sept. 

O'Beirne, 2 W. I. R. 8 Dec. 

StuflTburg. Bach, h.p. Wiirtembcrg 
Sure. Wynne, h. p. 57 F. formerly of Royal Wag. 
Tram 

— — Edwards, h. p. 06 F. 5 Feb. 

Dunn, Hererord Militia 

Staff Assist burg. Dr bibbeld, Accra, Gold Coast 

7 Sept 

Hosp. Assist Mawry, Koildy, Ceylon 7 June 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
dt Edinburgh^ in the Observatory^ CaltoMU* 


N.D— The Observations are raade twice every day^ at ma^ o'clock forenoon and fw o'clock after. 
noon.--«Tho second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, u takeirby the Register 
Thermometer. » ^ 

-Ji 


Tber.l Buo. Pxh^'l 


®{l 

H 
K 

«{ 

'lo/i 

12{j 

“jl 

ie{ 


M.23i 
A. 32 ' 
f ,M.21 
■ A. 28 
M.25 
lA.30 
M.lo 
|a.25 

>1.30 

lA.42 

M.29i 

A.54 ' 

M.30 

A. 37 

M.30 

lA.31 

M.29 

A.3i 

M.3G 

A, 44 

M.41 

A* 46* 

,M.41 

lA.49 

:M,40 

A. 47 

M,42 

A. 48 

,M.39 

(a 38 


28.830 M.r,5\ 

' .818 A. 33/ 
.99) M.37\ 

, .994 A. 33/ 

29.998(M.32\ 
.3C4‘A.33/ 
.318M.32\ 
.318' A. 33/ 
.392,M.28\ 

, .485' A. .34/, 
128.806 M.39\ 
.seoAse/f 
, .882iM.36\ 
29.231 \.36/ 

‘ .273,M.36\ 
.23-1 A. .%/ 
.144 M.36\ 
.3671 A. 34/ 
.575M.34\ 
J560A.37/ 
.585M.42 
-690 A. 43 . 
.725,M-'lC.i 
.769, A. 49 
.769M.49' 


NW. 

NW. 

W. 

NW. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

NW. 

Cble. 

SW. 



.330 A, 


.30^|M.40»|U 

.50jA39/r* 


Weather. 


Frosty, snow] 
onground. 
Ditto, with 
sunshine. 

Ditto. 

Keen frost, 
dull. 

iDitro. 

Heavy ram 
[and sleet 
Keen frost, 
snow on gi^| 
Shrs. of xainj 
ami sleet 
Mom. ditto, 
day fair. 

K(»n frost, 
mow on hillsj 
Ram morn, 
and even. 
Sunsh.foreo.| 
aftem. duU. 
Fair, but 
dull. 

Morn, rain, 
clay fail. 

Dull, slight 
6liownrsrain.{{ 
Fair, dull 
and cold. 


1824. 


j0ecM7{ 

w( 

19{ 
20 1 
21 1 
22! 

23 


Ther.(Baite.|^^g]!) Weather. 


M.31 
A56 
M.27 
A. 37 
M.28 
A49 
M/Jli 
A33 
M.26 
A. 34 
M.28 
, A.34 
f 'M.22 
A A.28 
.fjM.25 
\'A.37 
M.324 
A.5U 
l‘M.28i 
‘a. 34 
M.28 
•A, 46 
AQ f ,M.34 
^®\'A.37 
5n/IM.29 

30 i ‘^.33 
VA.3G 
3./,M.32 
^VA.49 

I 


m.574| 

.825 

•564 

.373 

.375 

, .124 
i28.<)01 
J)76 
.805[ 
.805 


24 

25- 


27^ 


M.38\ 
A. 37/ 
M.37\ 
A. 39 / 
M.48> 
A. 45/ 
M.40\ 
A, 38/ 
M.37\ 
A.38f 
M.36> 
A.35/ 
M.34< 
A..%} 

M.37 



Average oi xam 2,796 inches. 


agricultural report. 

From the middle till the end of December, loud winds, sleet, and rain, w'cre frcr 
qiient. The new year commenced with rain. Since the 3d, the w'catber has be- 
come more settled ; frosts Irave been frequent, but never severe, or of long continuance. 
Farm labour is in a considerable state of forwardness. Winter fallows are all broke 
up, and a good breadth of clover-1^ has been ploughed for oats. Young wheat looks 
fresh. Turnips have Acquired no" Additional bulk since November. A great breadth 
has been cleared oft*, and those remaining in the field are in a growing state, and will 
soon begin to run. Com markets were dull about the middle of December ; since 
then, they have been more brisk ; but last accounts ftrom Mark-Lane announce a 
decline in prices, which alwSys tells in our markets. That a brisk demand fior wheat 
will continue throughout the season is more than probable. The immense quantities 
of rain that fell in England, in aqtumni must have very much deteriorated that spe- 
( ics of grain ; and what fell in the subsequent months must have prevented the 
usual breadth fVom beiog laid under w^eat. The annual mean temperature, by a re- 
gister kept at Annat Garden, Perthshire, for the past year, was 47° 4'. iHie depth 
of rain amounted only to I^sAt inches, about twelve inches less than last year, and 
four inches less than fklls on an average df seasons. While we have to record this 
deficiency, it is something remarkahle in the annals of Meteorology', that in Glamor- 
ganshire the extraordinary depth of S$ inches and B decimal parts fell in the same 
time ; about double /He quantity that fails in the Carse of Cowrie on an average of 
years. 

Fat cattle arc now plenty, apd prices rather look down ; for lean ^tpek there is nq 
xleinand. * 

Perthshire^ Jam^ry 14, 1825. 



2le^Uier*^CmtrM€ ff Exchange^ i^c^^^BankrupU* l^S 

Course of Exchange^ London^ Jan, iV— Ajnsterdam,^^ : 2, DiU® at eight, 
H : 19. Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hambiirg'^jL: 0, Altona, 37 : 1* 
Pans, 3 days sight, 25 i 13. Bourdeaux, 23 : 43. Frankl. loo-the-Maine, 151. 
.Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 35}. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorto, 434- Genoa, 444* Lisbon, 5 L 
Oporto, 5l|* Rio Janeiro, 48. Dublin, R4 — ^ 

Prices, tf BuUlon^ ^ oz.— Foreign Gold in bars, £.3ul7i»9.— .New Donblooiw.. 
£.3uI7i>0..— New Oolli^ 48. u 10 4d.-— Silver in bars, standard, 5s.ii04d« 

Premiutns of Insurance at Loyd's, — Guernsey or Jersey, 10s* Od. — Cork r 
bn, lOs. 6d. a 12s. 6d.-.«Bdflist. IQs. Od. a 12a. 6d.— Hambro\*7s. 6d. a lOs. 
Madeira, 20s.-^amaica, 30s. — Home 40s. a 508. — Greenland, out and home, 00 00. 


Weekly Prices ofthx Pvihlic Funds^from Deceinher 15, 1824, to January 12, 1825- 



Dec, 15. 

Dec. 22. 

Dec. 29. 

Jan. 5. 

Jah. 18. 

Bank Stock..,, 

230} 

230 

, , 


229k 

3 W cent, reduced, 

944 


94i 

944 

944 , 

3 W cent, consols 


.... 



931', 

34 ^ cent, do....*, 

1014 

... 

101 

loij 


4 ^ cent. do.. 


.... 

— 

— 

105} 

Ditto New do...... 





... 

In^ Stock 


.... 

— 

_ 

2614 

1 II.. Bonds.. 


92 80 

97 

100 

' 100 

Exchequer bills, 

53 

53 48 

54 56 

61 

60 

Consols for account. 

95f 

96 

95J 

95 ^ 

CO 

French 5 ^ cents. 

102fr — c. 

102fr.— c. 

102fr,25c. 

I02fr.75c. 

1 

1 


Alpuabctical List of Enolish Bakkbufts, announced between the 20th of 
Nov. and the 20th of Dec. 1824: eactracted from the London Gazette. 


AdamSf J. Moorfields, cabmet-maker. 

Antrobus, J. Manchester, provuion dealer. 

Archer, J. Giui street, bpitalflelda, foctor. 
Arrowsmith, S. Salford, Lancaster, ino-keeper. 
Aubrey, H. H. Praed-sCreet, £klgemire^o«d, ^ine* 
merchant 

Badham, J. Clifton, Gloucestw, cabinet-maker. 
Ball, P. Mevagisbey, Cornwall, merchant 
Ball, T. St &te|^n m Bnmwell, Cornwall, 
dealer. 

Banks, J. and W. Garrod, of Beccles, Suflblk, 
hnen-drapers. 

Biggs, H. and J. Blandford Forum, mercers. 

Bond, C. Graves^d, victualler. 

Brown, J. Exeter, Ooachmaker. 

BuTfelem, T. Abchuroh-Iano, wine^erchant 
Chambers, L. Newcaatte-ypon-Tyne, splrlt-mcr- 
chant 

Clarke, K. Agae^-place, Waterloo-road, ooStmer- 
chant 

Cooke, G. Mandiester, grocer. 

Coppud, J. sen. of Lower Mitcham, drug grinder. 
<'ouchmau, b. Thrpgpnorton-street, prmter. 
Craddock, A. Albany-road, canienter. 

<^rossIey, J. Holborn brld^» cneeae-monger. 
Darnel, J. Bedminster, canpenter. 

Davenport, H. Heywood, Lancaster, grooer. 
Dimsdale, G. Richmond, Yorkshire, groow. 
Dousbury, R. Bell-lane, mustard-manufastuter. 
Erwood, W. and R. Crofts, Distaff-lane, paper- 
— irtflinn" 

Fairolot|;i,"W:and W. Turk, Great ToWer-street, 
wine merdiants. 

Flaherty, T. Bath, tailor. 
l>amptun, W. Wyc9i-«treet, victUkDef. 

France, T. ('rompton, Lancaster, ootton-spinner. 
Freeman, J. Reading, coaah.pm^etor. 

Fuller, J. Bedfl^.piiioe, Commudal-fOad, dater. 
Garner, W. Margate;, bookseller^ 

Giblett, J. Frome, S^wood, clothier. 

Oledhill, J. Halifax, merdiant 
Good, W. sen. and W. Good, jun. Hythc, South- 
ampton. shm-builders. 

< flay burn, W. Nottingham, draper. * 


Gnmble, J. Norwich, tailor, 

Gnmwood, R. Rochester, draper, 

Ontton, P. It Doncaster, deafer. 

Owynye, W. Benton, Sussex, dealer. 

Hart A. Manchester, dealei. 

Houghton, J. and S. P. Skinner-street, leather- 
ralers. 

Howell, J, Piccadilly, linen-draper. 

Hudson, T. Whitehaven, mercer. 
liufbm^C. Garford-btrect Limehonsc, shif^and- 
ler. f 

Hulme, J. Lancaster, victualler. 

Jackson, C. Barbican, hatter. 

Jackson, H. W. and W. W. Beaumont Great 
Bastdieap, cotlers. 

James, H. J. CannoiMtreet, stationer. 

Jenkins* W. Chnstchurdi, Southampton, plumber 
Johnson, W. Bedfordbury, draper. 

Kite, J. and B. Beat, Maccleshdd-wharf, Share- 
ditch, caal-mexchanb*. 

Lamb, G. Bhickwal), merchant 
Lawson, J. Nottinghm, hosiei. 

JLee, J. Booking, u^eeper. 

Levy, J. GoodmanVficlds, feather merchant 
Lev^ R. Mapsell-fltreet, coal-merchant 
Lingford, T. Sloane street, draper. 

Lomab, G. Burslera, Stafibrd, pawnbroker. > 
Luim, E. and G. Hallfiix, Yorkshire, chemists. 
Mason* G, Northjimpton, carpenter. 

Meb^ S. Southampton-street Strand, biU-broker. 
Moira, T. Oswestry, mercer. 

O’Bare, J. Chepstow. Momnouth, grocer. 

Barker, W. Hamest^ road, builder. 

Phene, W. bm. Fleet-street confectioner. 

Phillips, J. Bedford -Street Coventgnrden, money- 
sen vener. 

Piduuan^. Shoreditch, grocer. 
pQootdc, W. Layton, Essm, cabinetmaker. 
Powell, W. Upper North-place, Gray's-um-Jane* 
road, plumber. 

Radford, S. ( huwoU-street, victualler. 

Rice, C. Bennett. Circus, tailor. 

Ridiards, J. Wolvcrhamplon, miller. 

Richaids, S. Bristol, boot and shoemaker. 



12® Re^nier. — Bankrupts. — B*rifis.'-T-Marrta^cS> QJau. 


llmuner, J and J> Liverpool^ flour and provision* 
/utalcrs* zjr 

Ilob-Tts, 3p Hteh IJolbon*^ dcalw. 

H< Itos. W, CK Fc?nchuidP*Ttt, broker. 

Vcwar^ J. G. D\in IfordVciuni^ Dorset, toopet. 
Shaw, T. Southamnton, wlne-ioerchant* 

Sidfbrd, G. sen. Dam, linen draper. 

Sims, C. Crown court, Uroad street, merchant 
bixuth, T. IJeatnu Norris, LRncdbhirc, and J. 
^ \atei>. New mills, Derby, brass and iion- 
lirMt founders. 

W. Lower toad, Deptford, butcher. 
Alpbington and Hcavitree, Devon, 

^ i W. R Soweibjt York, wine- merchant 
Thmo^ J. Luerpool, merchant 


Thoina«?, J. PiccadiUy, drapei. 

Thomjison, ir. F, Wood-street, Cheapsule, dlk- 
manufactureci 

Townend, J. K. Mihones, hat manu&cturer. 
Waentaf!^ T. Bristol, wharfinger. 

W fmeer, J. llisl opsgate street, hardwaremah. 
Weaver, T, Abingdon, Berks, linen dn per, 
Welch, J. rnneeVstreet, Lambeth, leatherseller. 
Williams, J. Kentish town, coachmaker. 

Wills, \\. bol's-row, Barn pstead load, lectitier. 
Wilson, P. Gibson street, Lambeth Marsh, cor* 
penlcr 

W'oods, O. E. Walton, Surrey, chemist 
Wragg, T, IslingUm, brewer. 

Wynne, G. btoflord, shoe manufaetuier. 


Alphabetical List of ^otch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
December 1821- ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SFQUrSTHATIONS. 

dyne, John, merchant m I eith, 

Crregg, James, junior, wnter, printer, and pub- 
libhei in Ay r. 

Hhrt, Ihomas William, draiier and merchant in 
Greenock. 

Lowe, John Ar James, merchants m (treenock. 

Macgill, Irancib, merchant St manufacturer in 
Glasgow. 

M<Keii 2 ,e, Jolm, cattle dealer, Ledbc^, Suther- 
landshire 

MaclachUn, Dugald, 'ship-owner, iko. at Coroflan, 
near Poitwilllam. 

Marshall, Peter, A: Co merehanG in Glasgow. 

Milne, Jamei,, inorcliant in Glaslj^w. 

Robertson, Samuel, ipint-merchant m Leith, 

Roi^e, Benjamin, ooMmaster at shcwaltun, and 
grocer and apint dealer at In me. 


Steel, James, coal agent at Glasgovv 
btewart, David, junior, oil ana oolourman, and 
spirit merchwt m Ddmbuigh. 

Taylor, James, bleadier at High Arthurby. 

DlViDENDS. 

OarsewcU, William and James, wnghts and build- 
ers m Glasgow , by William Rodgers there. 
M'Caal, James & ( o masons and builders m 
Ayr; by George Douglas, merchapt ui Glas- 
gow. 

Macmath, Donald, merchant m In\crary; by C. 
Campbell there. 

Rae, John, candkmaker lu Edinburgh, by W. 

Sanderson, merchant theic. 

Robertson, John, &. Uo. metthants m Glasgow ; 
by James W atsoib accountant there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1824. Sept 15. At Sitaniah Town, Jamaica, the 
Lady ot Major William Stewart, i^lst regiment, a 
son. 

Nov. 2& At Balgownic, Mrs Forbes, a daughtssr. 

— At Little Bookham Rectory, Surrey, the 
Lady of the Rev. George Boiiean Itollen, a son. 

- At Tnmty House, Mis Scot, of 1 rimty, a 
daughter. 

^1. Mrs Hunter of Ihurston, a daughter. 

— At 32, Gay held Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Charles fawse, a d iiighter, 

29 At (dahgoa, the I *idy of Lieut -Colonel Ed- 
ward Wiidman, of ( arabineers, a daughter. 

30. At Montpelier Park, Burrowmeurhead, 
Ediubumh, the wife of R Scott, 1« sq. a son, 

— In Bryanstonc Square, Jaindon, the Lady of 
Lieut General Sir I homas Hislop, Bart G C.B. 
a daughter. 

Dec I At 118, PiinccVStrect, Edinburgh, Mrs 
V oung, a son and d lughtt r. 

2. Mrs Robertson, , j. Great King Street, Edm 
burgh, a SOD 

— At 37, Georce Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Dr Adolphus liohs, M. I) a son. 

3. At Greenock, the L<idy of George Noble, Esq. 
R. N a son. 

5, At Gretiihcad, the Lady of William Stavert, 
Fsq a son. 

( . At Abbotrule, Mrs Henderson, a daughter* 

7. At Walker Street, Coated Crescent, Edm- 
buigh, the Lady of George Govan, Es^ M-D. 
Bengal establishment, a daughter. 

— At Rotterdam, the tidy of Japnes Henry 
Turing, Lvq a son. 

8. At No. 10, Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs 
Combe, a son. 

At Northcliffb, the jMdy of Captain M'Ko- 
nochie, R N a daughter. 

— At Poynt/hcld House, the La4y of Maj» 
Munro, of Poynt/fleld, a daughter. 

10. A,t Guenii^iy, the lady of LieuL-f olonci 
Kcimedy, a «Qn. 

— At Paris, ihc (ountevs ofWickloW) adaugh- 

br. 


Dec. 10. In Gros\ cnor Place, London, the Lady 
of Sir Robert (traham, Bart, a daughter. 

11. At Great Mahem, near Worcester, tlie 
J^ulyof Kenneth Bruce Stuart, Esq of AnnaC 
Perthshire, a daughter. 

— In Great Kmg-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Graham, a son. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs R. Clerk Rattray, a 
daughter. 

lo. At No. 8, Shandwick Plane, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs Ramsay, a son 

14. At his house in Bryanstone Square, London, 
the wife of Jo'^ejih Hume, Ewi M.P. a dpughter. 

15 At Edinburgh, the Lady of Warren Hast- 
ings Anderson, Em). a daughter. 

— - In South Frederick Street, Edmburgh, the 
Lady of f aptam Wyndowe, royal dragoons, a 
xlaugiiter. 

— At Sundrum, Mrs Haimlton of Sundrum, a 
daughter. 

17. At River Bank, Mrs Anderson, a daughter. 

18, At No. 10, Cochrane Street, Glasgow, Mrs 
Burnside, a daughter 

21. At 38, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
John Learmonth, a daughter. 

At Gosford, the Right lion. Lady Elcho, a 
daughter. 

22. At Edinburgh, tlie Lady of John fiirtwhistle. 
Esq. of Barharrpw, a daughter 

23. In Groevenor Square, London, Lady Petre, 
a son. 

24 At SpreuU’s Court, Glasgow, Mrs Monm- 
tiiUT, a son. 

— At George-Street, Edinburgh, *MrB Po- 
lock, a oaugliter. 

27. Mrs Dryadale, No. 8, Royal Circus, Edm 
burgh, a son* 


MARRIAGES, 

1824. May 7. At Dmapore, George Paxton, Esq. 
M D. ju the military service of the Hon. the Kast- 
India Company, to Market Mana, sedond daugh 
terof Wm. SpottiBwoode, Eisq. Clay what, Perth- 
shire. * 



1B250 


ister. — Deaths^ 


i^r 


May 12. At Agra, In Bengal, W Boyd, Esq. 
of tlie Hon. EdsUiiulia Company's medical sen loe, 
to Miss Helen Merchande. 

jul^ ^ At Bombay, Capt Alex. Macdonald, 
of the Bengal Eitabhshment, and Political Agent 
tn lUugeon and Kantll, to Mi^ Mana Kiphinsvon, 
daughter <?f John Elnhiuston, Esq. of the divil 
service, >nd late Member of ( ouiieil on the Pre- 
udoni y of. Bombay. 

Nov. 17. In Floience, at the Hotel of the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, (’’aptain £)avid Wilson, of tlie 
Bombay brmy, to Mibs J. L. Young, daughter ot 
the bte Professor Young, of Glas^w. 

S>9. At North Bank. Mr Wm. Tliomson, mer- 
chant, Cilasgow, to Margaret, only daughter of 
the late Mr Malcolm CoUiuhoun. 

— At halinburgh, Lieut. Colonel Douglas, of 
Oreciuroft, Duinmes shire, to Jane Wilhalinina, 
second daughter of the late Ersktne Douglas, Esq. 
M. U. 

50. At GreeuocH, James Maxwell, Esq. Comp- 
troller <)t tlic C ubtoms at the port of CampbelJ- 
town, to Mrs Jean Campbell, daughter ot the late 
John Stevenson, Esq. merchant Oban. 

Deo 1 At Edinburgh, Mr William Ilussell, ac- 
countant, London Street, to Christian, second 
daughter of O. Young, Csci. accountant of Exci^ie. 

At Cdinburgb, James, Ftklord, f bq. Captain 
(Tth regiment of Bengal notivc infantry, to Narv. 
thud daughter of James Alexander Haldane, Esq. 
George-Stieet 

3. At EtUiiburgh, Mr Wm. Pnugle, merchant 
in Edinburgh, to Margaret, second daughter of 
Mr J imcb Rutherlord, inc*rcliant there. 

4 At the British Vmbassador’s Chipcl. in P.'ft-ia, 
William Timothy Curtis, Esq. (now, by letters 
patent, Baion Aumont.) nephew ot Sir William 
I urtis. Baronet, to Mademoiieile Eliaabeth Sophie 
Aumont, of Parr. 

7. At Ldmburgh, David Aytone Lindesay, Fsq. 
Hon of the late I^tricK Lindegpy, Esq. of Wormu- 
ton, to John Emilia, daughter of tlie late Jolm 
Avtone, Esq. of K^>po. 

— Mr James Turnbull, accountant, Glasgow, 
to Margaret, only daughter of the late Thomas 
Faloomi, lun. I sq. wntei there. 

— At stotkiiort, Cheshire, Alex. M^Gibbon, 
Cfcq. of Crawhill, Tovm Clerk of Queensfeny, to 
Agne>, second daughter of the late Alex. Lang, 
Esq. Linlithgow. 

H At su George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
William Stiles Uae, Esq Hull, to Maty Anne, 
only daughter of Jas. Brander, Esq. Park btreet. 

— In the parish church of Little Marlow, Sir 
Thomas (rancis Frcemantle, of Swanboume, 
Bart to Louisa Elizabeth Nugent, the eldest 
daugliter of General Sir George Nugent, Bart. 
G.(’.B. and Member tor Buckingham. 

10 At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Sinclair, merchant, 
Leith, to Miss Ann Grant, eldest daughter of Mr 
George Mou, chemist, Fdinburgh. 

15 At ( Treat Emg-Street, Edinburgh, John 
Swaiiston, Esq. Randen, It eland, to Eli/a, young 
est daughtsr ot the late Dr Wm. Swanston, of St. 
Kitts. 

— At Clyde Buildings, Mr John I.eadbetler, 
inei chant, Glasgow, to 'Inn, eldest daughter of 
Robert Hutton, Fsq merchant. 

14. At Walcot Church, Bath, Major Hogge, of 
his Mq} sty s ^‘Ith regiment, to Mana, youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Cameron, of Nea 
House, Hant>. 

la. At Perth, the Bev. John Bums, minister of 
Auohtergaven, to Miss £li7iabetii Stirling, second 
da^htcr of Henry Stirling, late farmer at Inner- 
pallray. 

— At Clyde Bank, Bernard Albinus Watt, Fsq. 
of Crescent, near Dun(lcH>, to Mis. 'ane Cunning- 
^hauie . (laugh tei of CoUn Arrott, ts^q. of Clyde 
Bank, niar Glasgow. 

16. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Pate, mini- 
ster oflonerleithen, to Jean, daughter of the late 
Mr Thomas Potts, Jedburgh. 

At Mary-le-bone C hurch, London, tlie Hon. 
George Cathcart, of the 7th hussars, the third son 
of tlic Earl CaAcart, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Gewgiana GreviUe, the oldest daughter of the late 
Hon Robert F. GreviUe, and Louisa (in her own 
right) Countess ot Mansfield, his wife. 

— At Pans, in the Chanel of the British Em- 
bassy, Robert Buchanan, Efiq. younger of Drum- 
pellier, to Sarah Maria ( . Iloare, ^est daughter 
of Sir JoiiLph \Na1li& lluare. Bait. 


Deo 20 At Goefofd, the Right Hon. Ceo. Harry 
Lord Grey, eldest y a'^thc Earl of Ktamford and 
Wamngton, to I Xathanhe Cberteris, third 
daughter of the Eari Vemyss and Mardi. 

— At Rhime, Alex, ftnudban ‘t. Esq. of Vm- 
oent, to Mary, eldest daughter of William BatUie 
Hot>e, I’Kq. of Rhinie. 

— At Ayr, Thomas Rartken, Fsq. Mmter, to 
Jane ( ampbcll Logan, daughter of the late John 
Logan, t vq. of Knockshmnoch. 

— Altai, Mr Henry Thomson, to Jacf 
Stewart, eldcbt daughter of John Drui 
Esq. Alloa. ' 

— At Tradcston, Glasgow, Patndl j, 

Fsq. of ( omoquhill, to Janet, youngest 
ot William Loudon, Esq. 

Jh At bpott House, William Copeland, Esq. to 
FhiSabelh, sc'coiid daughter of Ilobert Hay, Esq. 
of sport. 

— At Inverkeitbing, Itobert HxlL Esq. wnter, 
Stilling, to Janet, second daughter of the Re\. 
Lbcnerer Brown, I.iverkeithmg. 

Latclv. At Polstead, by the Rev. John Whit- 
more, C hamlierlain Hmcfilitr, Esq of London, to 
ibarah, eldest (Liughter of Woodbine Parish, Esq. 
one of his Majesty’s Commissioners of Excise. 

— At Wessel, in Prussia, Sir William Congreve, 
Baronet, M. P., to Isabella, reUct of Henry Nes- 
bitt M'Evoy, 

DEATHS. 

1834. Apnl At Senngapatam, in the 50th 
year of his age, after an illness of three dayi>. 
Lieutenant Peter Gordon, 11th regiment, IS. 1. 
Madias ebtabhshroent, ttiird son of James Gor- 
don. Esq of Littklolla. 

June J4. At Bangalore, Capt. Henry Hiomas 
Rudyerd, son of Lieut^ani-General Rudyerd, 
royal engineers, a distinguished and highly esteem- 
ed officer of the Madras artillery, whose loss will 
be univei sally regretted by the Madras army. 

2t>. At Poonah, Lieutenant R. S. Gibson, se- 
cond son of Mr George Gibson, merchant in Leith, 
of the 6th regiment, Bomt^y Native Infantry. 
The following extract from a letter of Colonel 
Lodwich, to a gentleman m Bombay, proves the 
estimation in whicji the deceased was held b> his 
brother officers 

1 shall miss him much, not only as an ami- 
able man, but as one of the steadiest and most rc - 
spectable young officers I have ever met with. 
He was beloved by every officer in the corps, and 
I am requested by them to see thit a tomb » 
erected over his mortal remain^, with anfnseiip- 
tioii exprc^i'ove of their regret and esteem." 

3a At Tnchinopoly, John Malcolm, Assistant- 
surgeon 111 the lion. Fast-lndia Company^sBorvic’e. 

Aug Jj At Mendoza, in ‘south America, Da- 
niel Wcir, Esq merchant, Butnoa Ayres. 

Sept. 8. At Hntidi Accra, W cst Afnca, Jamc<» 
sibbald, M.D Assistant Staff Surgeon, second son 
of John Sibbald, iionraonger, Edinburgh. 

1 1, At Cape Castle, Cai>e of Good Hope, Alev- 
' ander M'Lauchlan, Surgeon, 4&th regiment 

16. On board the hinsbury transinirt, on her 
passage home from Cape C oast Castle, Maria 
ftPArra, wile of Charles btewart Lizar:,, En^gu, 
royal Afucan colonial corps. 

Ott a. At Alvarado, Petei Martin, Esq. 

7. At AuxCaycs, Hayti, John Aitkin, Esq. mei- 
chant 

21. At King’s House, Barbadoes, of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, after t^n days of sevcie suffer 
mg. Major lohn Wynne Fletcher, Captain in the 
4th (the King’s own) regiment of loot, and Aide- 
de Camp to the Commander of the forces. 

28. At Verdun, Mrs Grace Murray, widow of 
the late William Murray, E^-q. of Polmaisc. 

29. At St. Thomas, Captam Jamea Urc, sdn of 
Mr W alter Ure, of Glasgow, m the 26th year of 
his age. 

Nor. 6. At Portsmouth, on his way home to 
Scotland, from the Mediterranean, Alev. Watson, 
M.D. R.N. in the 38Uf year of hu, age. 

20. Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, aged 51. 

21. At Soravendalc, m Holland, after hisam- 
val from ihinnam, James Campb^I, Esq. 

22. At Springfield, General the Hon. John Let 
lie Cuming. 

— At Comtly Bank, Mrs TsabclU Benner, relict 
of Archibald Hope, Esq. (’oUector of Fxcise 

— At Carlisle, Mary, rehet of the lat- Mr J ran- 
cis JolUe, agsil 7" 





m 

Nov. Wiuik i/lik Mirf 

THvrothea Ron* ithct of ^ - Ross* 1^. Ibnnerly 
treasurer and one of bis Council «f New 

Providence. 

-> John ETs1dn«>; Esq.^'>i^of the 94th reghnent. 

S4. At Throck^iiey Fell* Ann Jamieson* aged 
2^ resided at Barobioaffh 58 jears* and 
wds dne iff the greatest spinners of the north ; knd* 
jrhat la Temurkablc. ahe has in the lasPtwdve 
*► ^ths 5 pun upwards ot forty yasds of doth for 

,/^so of her sod* although she has been blind 
’ \e three years; and it was with great dif> 
• - LSe could bo kept from her wheel on the 
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11 her death. 

^ yCupa<t foe Rev. Oeorge Campbell* J).D. 
In tEe TSth year or his age^ and the 51st of his 
tUimstry. 

— Idr Jehu journeyman compositor 

with Mr Ne^* Old I^bmarket Close — He may 
he sard to have lost his lifo by foe late fire<i^ hav- 
mg^ been m );ood healfo^on Monddy the 16th* 
and/ m consequence of bin exertions during the 
two inghtB of foe caUanity* was seised with iiitlain- 
ination of the chest 
— At Bath, Lieut Colonel Newport 

26. At Edinburgh, Tho»t. Scotland. Fsq. W. S. 
~Ja Pab iVederitk John Fltaroy Setuat^ 

seh youngest ion of Lbrd Fitzroy Somerset* m 
the fourth year ol his age. 

27. At Dumfnes, R(^rt Whettley* Esq. late 
of foe Berwickshire militia. 

28* At &t Andrew’s, the Rei. John Cook* D^D. 
AuAssor of Divinttyiti SL Mary’s C(dlege. 

» ^ Musselburgh* Mr htewart* surgeon there* 

In Nioolson Squard, EdinburAr Mrs Marayi 
Brown, spouse of James Spittal, Esq. merchant;* 
52. 

29. At Edinbuigli* Mrs Helen Allardice, aged 79, 
— At his house in the Rtegent’s Park, the Right 
Hon. Lord Hawke. 

At Jock’s Lodge* Mqjor Monson* royal ma- 
rmes.^ 

““So. At Cyprus Cfrove, Templouge, John Orr, 
I^. of Dublin, who for many years was one of 
the i)irecton of the Bank of IrelancL 
— At Edmburgh* J. & C, Schetky, Esq, aged 
85, for many years a professor ef music in this 
city: and, at Cape Coadt CasUe* on the jith of ^ep> 
tember, his son, John Alexander bclietky. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitalb* and Member of 
Cduncil at Sierra Leone. 

Dec. 1. At Nether wood Mainsi Mrs Janet * 
Brown. relKt of the deceased John Brown* Esq 
oTNetherwood, aged 28 . 

2. At Dominica, Lieut -Cc^el Ernes* of the 5th 
fooiL 

— In Crichton Street, Jane, Second daughter 
of the Rev. William Gnerson, late imnister of 
Glencaini, Dumfries bhirc. 

-- At No. 12, Hart Street, Edinburgh*, pr Ro- 
bert Gloat, of Newhall. 

-•> At the ‘danse of Tala, Mrs Margaret Lothian* 
wife of the Rc\. Archibald Singers 
J, At Oban, Ann, daughter of the late Archibald 
Campbell, Ebo ofLeiigs. 

4. At Midmills Cottage, Mrs Abigkil Gillanders, 
Wife of Thomas Mackenrie Paterson, Esq. of 
Prumeudden. 

6. At ( iipar, William Davidson, late convener 
of the trad^foeic, aged 87. He was the oldest 
member of the Town Council, the oltW t member 
of the Trades’ ( ouncil, the oldest member of the 
Waiilkcr Trade, and the oldest member of the 
Kirk Session. Till a short period before hn. de- 
ceaKhe enjoyed good health, and full possession 
of ail his fkcultl^, and he died regretted uy all his 
fnelBtds and acquaintances. 

— At her house* C^Be-Street* Edinburgh* 
Miss Cunbhiid^Eim, of Bowngton. 

— At Cross Hall, Berwidkfoire, James Maijorl- 
banks, Esq 

— At Caversbam, near Readmg, Major-General 
Powlctt 

— At fioyndlip, John Forbes, Esq. aged 66. 

7. At S3, Dublin StreeL Edinburgh, Mrs Jane 
M’Naughtan, wde of Mr Archibald Fullarton* 
booksellor* Ldinburgh. 


Ddb 10, At^ifinbor^ li^is Ehristina Tytler, 
daughter of the late WUUun Tytler of Woott- 
hoiwec* Esq. 

- At Claudian of Tongland* John Wood, a 
native of the parish of Kirkgunaeon. His age is 
rather uncertain, but he has often been heard to . 

hi the year 1745, WhAi. Charles 
and ras army j^&wed through he wu a 

snairln hie Mme* and tnafsii foe year of foe 
great wind (1748) he^ww a nitfnad in^> and bad 
several children. At foe tormcr of foese periods. 
It is therefore supposed that he would not be un- 
der 22 or 23 years Of age; so that at the time of 
his death his age could not be Ims than 100. He 
was endowed with great bodily strength* enjoyed 
the use of all liis faculties* except hearing, and 
was never known to have even a headache, or 
any description of siekntas or ailment, except 
ague, till his death, prior to which he was only 
confined a day or twt>. 

•*> At No. 4, Sb James's Square, Mrs Helen 
Richardson, wife eC Alexander itidd* Esep aged “3. 
— At Naim, Mrs Grant, Polmcoi»^ed 8b. 

— At Lanark, Miss Jean Young* in foe 92d 
year of her age. 

12. Alexander Gordon, Ei.q. of Newton* Aber- 
dednahite, agtfd70. 

13 At Kimryde Castle* Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, of Aberucnil, Bart. 

~ At Drumsheugh, Mrs Jane Dunoombe, relict 
of Captam Buncombe, of the Hon. the Eaat-lndia 
Company’s service. 

— At Whitelaw, in East Lothian, Mr Francis 
Walker, much and justly regretted by a numes 
rous circle of friends and ’Acquaintances. As a 
farmer, be ranked with the first in that proflrasioii. 
He was a kmd and al&ctionate father—a warm 
and sincere fnend to all his acquaintances. He 
wras followed to his grave by a number of fnends, 
and most of the eminent farmers in East Lothian. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Kathenne Baird, relict 
of the late James Bqird* Esq. nveichaat in Olai,. 
gow.- 

— Athishoqse, Torryburn, in foe county of 
Fife, and in the 81 st year of his age, Capt. James 
Primrose, of the Hon. East India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

— At Drygrangp House, Roxburghshire, Flira 
Mary, eMest daughter of the late Archibald 'J od. 
Esq. of Drygraiige. 

15. Mrs runnmrd, wife of the Inte Mr William 
Kimburd, chemist, Edmburgh 

— At Harwich, near Bolton, Lancashire, Mr 
John G/ Moffat, son of the late John Mollat* Esq. 
Piestonpans. 

~ At Dunfermline, Mn> Angus ; and oh the 
ITtli, Mr Angus, of the Poet Ofhoe, both after a 
short illness. They wore uiterred m the same 
grave. 

16. At Patnckholm* Mr William Steuart* m the 
89th year of his age. 

At ^ house, 11* Abercronll^ Place, Edin- 
fnir^, Frederick Fotbnngbahi* Fsq. late Com- 
nusbioner of Extasd for Scotland. 

17. At St. Germains, Mrs Anderson* wife of 
David Andersem, Esq. of ht. Germains. 

— At Ruscotnbe House, Berks* aged 71* foe 
Right Kon. Dowager Lady Sherborne. 

— At Grove House, near Edinburgh* in her 
16th year, the Hon. Helen Anne Murray, dwigh- 
ter of the late Lord Elibank. 

18. Mr Jos. Thotnte, of Lochie Bfthk, aged 67. 

— At Hermitage Cottage* Leith* IWu Thom- 
son, youngest son of Lieut Charles bznUh, R. N. 

Lately At the village of thO Bridge of Dee* 
parish of Baimaghie, at the advanced age of 99, 
Samuel Shannon* a labeuru^ man. He enjoy^ 
the use of his faculties and bodily health to foe 
last* and on the mommg of his death he ordered 
breakfast to be ready* as he intended to - 

on being called at for it* he Was round a ooipse 
in his bed. * • 

— Hi Patne ebunty, Yiigints* John Caihscm* at 
the adv anced age of 120 years. 

— At St Tihomaa’s Mqunt Madras, Lieutenant 
John Q. Dalzy^* lof foe ifon. Eutlndia Codlw 
pany’s artillery* fourth son of Allen Dalzyefi* ' 

— Art Tincataporhm* India, Lieut James Law* 
son* -eldest M>n of Caftkn Lawson* Errok 


J. Ruthv en & ^on, Printers* Fdldburgh. 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time, 

D. M. H. 

EttQ Moont-^Pr. 4. ^0 past 9 aftem. 
Last QtiavU.MFl*« 11. 23 — 2 aftern. 

New MooO)..Sa. i9. 19 — 4 afterr. 
First Quart.-Su. 27. 3 — . 3 morn. 


TERMS, &c. 

Manh 

11. Court of Session rises. 
20. Day and Night equal. 
27. PalmSunda). 


^ottte to (lorrKjpontttntiS. 

W£ have been favoured with the following Epistle, which will speak for itself : 

Mil Editor, 

Imt your last Number of the Edinburgh Magazine, you have inserted a very clumvj 
and a’veiknatd attack upon an old and valued Correspondent^ namely, the Author of 

Classical Reveries^^'* who, I have reason to believe, is your Ultimate acquaintance. 
The criticism of any Contributor is no doubt fair game to any man, but misu proven- 
iutioiiy and a silly attempt at xoiU at the expeme of iiutk^ are by no means to be al- 
lowed. You surely had not looked at the former Number containing the “ Rev. 
Doctor’s” Reverie^ or you would at once have seen that he never lorote^ nor was 
capable oj ’writing such nonsense m that upon which your new critic prtiends to be 
■witty ! It is my opinion^ however, you will hear more about the business from St. 

A ■' ■-’& in a short time. My intention is merely to point it out to your notice^ if 

It has not already attracted it«-~>l am, Mr Ediior, 

Yours, &c. Obsebvatojr. 

W e presume this refers to a communication signetl H,, which appeared ui our preceding Number, and 
m which tlie author has Slnmad\e!rted on two pasMges, one from Horace, and the other from the Agricola 
ot Tacitus, which had bem the subj^ of some uigenious speculations by the ** Classical Reveur.” Tt — 
ts qmte impossible that the Impertinent blockhead, who has gi\ en himself the trouble c** .xiCtfting Tiic 
above remomtra^, could have read, oi at least understood the remarks of H., which, so far from 
being** •h attsok** on the Ilcveur,”are j^ettly respectful, and free ftom any intentional *• misrtv 
nraiematio(n**or** silly attempt at wit. author of " Classical Revenrs" knows us too well to be- 
lieve for a moment that any consideiation whatever would induce us to publish what could in any way 
prove of&nsive to his feelings; but hci', too strong, too libera), and too nch hi resources, to desin* 
»hat we should keep back any fair and temperate observations on the subjects he has disciwied, and ^ 
with regard to which there is always room for diiTerence of opinion ; es^iocially when, as m the instance 
of II., the commumcation was occomjpanied with the real name ot the writer. This would really be 
to pay him a sorry compUment— one, indeed, which we know he would heartily and justly despise. 

We notice this wretched abortion merely because the author of it seems to know bome (ircumstanccs 
connected with these papers, and because no distinctly accuses us of injustice to an old and dear fnend , 
for otherwise his remonstrance is infinitely below contempt, and would hat c been confcigned to the 
d ''mes the instant it w as received. « 
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THE HIGHLANDS AND WESTERN ISLES Of SOOTLAKD.* 

So kte as the middle of the last century^ ^the ftradal system, which had 
fairly died out in all the other countries of Europe, leaving the traces of its 
existence only in the uncouth jargon of law, or the barbarous technicalities 
of title-deeds, continued in full force and vigour in the Highlands of $cot« 
land. Nor is it easy to conjecture how much longer this political anoj^y 
might have been suffered to endure, had not the rebellion of 
with the danger and alarm it produced, rendered it expedient tp hvedt up 
a system of patriarchal brotherhood, which fostered the mart^ i^lirit of 
the clans, and had gone far to establish on the throne of his anceatots the 
rightful heir to the crown. Of the means by whic|i this sabtdmm was 
e&cted, it is now hardly worth while to pronounce any opinion ; 
dcient to say, that they were such as might have been expected frm a w^ak 
and jealous government, vindictive because it felt itself insecure, and uh- 
able to master its .terrors even after the season of peril had passed still 
the events connected with that unfortunate but gallant attempt naturally 
directed the attention of the public to the history,' institutions, mannCrB, 
character, and language of a p^ple, who, though distanced in the career of 
civilization by the other subjects of the kingdom, had given a splendid ex- 
ample of chivalrous loyalty, incorruptible fidelity, and «elf-sacriiicing devo- 
tion, and had furnished matter for one of the ^ost brilliant and attractive 
chapters in what may be called the roiUanCe of history. 

But while to this cause, taken in conjunction ydth the natural desire of 
traversing a wild and wonderftil region, where Nature has operated on her 
grandest scale, we are to ascribe the innumerable incursions into the High- 
lands by that class of persons who, as the negto sbrelH^.rtilUtrked, take 
walk and make book,” it is nevertheless matter of that those 

who have generously undertaken this office have, ivith.]mh^t» one or two 
honourable exceptions, been most miserably qusdified w the task. Ac- 
quainted with a state of society and manners as different from, and, in some 
respects, as opposite to that which they went to society and 

manners of Washington, Philadelphia, and Neir feom those 

in the prairies of the IlMnois, or the b^- woods of l^|!i^y,-^brlmM 
oFSlTThe 'pL^^dices, seimtively alive to uU the comffii^ impregnated 
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ivith not a few of the vices of ^tnore advanoed ^T^izatioJl»-— totally ig-* 
norant of the language of the people^ and more deeplv xead io the Volumes 
of men than in the greai book of Nature* plowing antiquiuioB, crazy 
sentiroentialists^ ailly view-hunters, cockney literati, and, wcttat of all, im- 
pudent ** Stone Doctora,” armed with their hkmmera, have successively 
invaded the unconqueeed mountains of Caledonia, to share the hospitality 
of the^simnle-hearted, niiSuiq>icious natives, and to exp^t, for the edifi- 
cation of the crowd, dry descrintioiia of cairns, caatles, vitrified forts, and 
parallel road8,-^or*the mawkisn rhodomontade of drivelling deliratiop, — 
or paltry and pitiful views of scenery worthy of the inimitable pencil of 
Salvator himself,-- or gossiping mendacious anecdotes of the cunning, sel- 
fishness, extortion, filth, indolence, and barbarism of a race who never 
closed their doora against the stranger till his treachery and ingratitude 
taught them to rega^ him widi distrust and suspicion,— or, lastly, as in 
the case of the aimor before us, ship- loads of minerals, with entire bales 
of libellous misrqireaentation, appropriately seasoned with strenuous and 
reiterated 'exhortation to the landlords to continue that system of improve- 
ment and expatriatton whi^ they have so happily commenced, and 
hitherto so auccesafidly pursued. Verily these are great evils under the 
sun, or, to speak more correctly, under the moon ; but wc may as well 
pass in review a few of the worthies who have so obligingly told us all that 
they knew, and more, on the subject of Donald and his country. 

And here it is really painful, and, in our view of the matter, not a little 
humiliating, to be compelled to state, that, with the exception of Letters 
from a Gentleman in the North,’’ l 4 etters from an Officer of Engineers to 
hia Friend in London,” and ** Letters £«im a Nobleman to his Son,” wc 
scarcely know any work on the subject of the Highlands, till yre come down 
to the present 'time, which is deserving of the slightest attention. Pen- 
nant, it is true, in ^pite of all bis foppery, and prejudice, and folly, has 
pretty striedy to the truth in what he has set down respecting the 
nuumeia and charactlr of the people; and if he is often wrong, it is 
because he knew no better, or was occupied with pursuits more congenial 
to the particular bent of his mind, and his individual acquirements ; but 
be is not, with all his blunders, an intentional iHstributor of misrepresenta- 
tion, fakebood, and slander. ^Tohnson came into Scotland foaming like a 
bear about Ossian, armed with a tremendous cudgel to chastise Moepher- 
son, and predetermined to believe that the Scots were savages and their 
country uninhabitable ; that trees, breeches, and good dinners, were luxu- 
ries which an Engliriimao eould never expect to meet with north of the 
Tweed. The great moralist,*' too, as it was once the fashion to call this 
scrofulous literary desrot, and as he has in fact been baptized by one of 
the devoted idolaters who daily performed the Ko^too in his presence, la- 
boured under some disadvantages, in performing his much-talked-of tour, 
which have long disarmed the spirit of retaliation, and reduced his au- 
thority to its true value. |Ie TfM necessitated to use the eyes of others, be- 
* cause he was blind himself; and as the road to his heart happened to lie 
through hls stomach, which it was not always practicable, in the Highlands 
especially, to appease, nobody was unreasonable enough to expect that he 
could dUcover any v^tiges of high and chivalrous feeUng lingering among 
a people who were pewy utter strangers to roast-beef and plum- pudding. 
Hk l^k, scoordingly, is just such a production might a prion have 
been foretc^ and mcpected ; full of grumbling, saucy, ill-natured observa-^ 
tioDs, the spawn of a mind deeply imbued with hostile prejudice?, ^nd 
parably more enamoured of antithesis than truth, and delivered in that 
pompous domitiesi;ing tone of insolent superiority, which, from long habit 
and slavish acquiescence, had become habitual and natural to him ; but 
nevertheless, occasionally reKev^ by lucid intervals of better feeling, un- 
der the more benign ascendancy of which he writes with a freer and bolder 
hand, and gives forth passages of uncommon interest and power. Viewed 
as a whole, however, it is a very trashy, dull performance, unworthy of 
Johnson's inordinate reputation; the poverty and insigmfiance of the 
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roattetUrjmgely contmtiojlt with the cumberous, sounding phraseology with 
which it is almost always overlaid and smothered. Of Boswell^ poor fel* 
low, we cannot permit omvelvcs to speak unkindly, thou^ we are at pre- 
sent in no very pladd mood. Of a truth, he had a ravenous appetite for 
anecdote' and fame his greedy maw was never satisfied ; but this ainiabie 
weakness, this eaeusable infirmity, he redeemed by Hie good-humour with 
which he retailed the one, and the undisguised vanity which mingled with, 
and gave a warmer hue to his aspirations after the other. Who now dis- 
putes that he was the Idng of gossips, ancient and modern, — that he has 
done more to perpetuate dohnson^s fame than Johnson himself, and that 
he has placed his own securely on the same pedestal } It was, indeed, rather 
humiliating to think that ^e should have been tied as a cannister to 
Johnson’s tail, — that he should have piloted the English bear on bis grumb- 
ling expedition, and played the toad-eater to his shS^^ majesty. 'But 
Jemmy was delighted witn his office, and all the world knows there is no 
disputing about tastes. Besides, be was altogether sudi a capital fellow, so 
well pleased with every thing, and every body, particularly himself, that 
** the man is little to he envied" who can speak or write of Boswell, 
Bozzy, Bruce, whate’er his name," without droppli^ in a passing word of 
kindness, or inditing an expression of affectionate regard for his memory. 

And as wc have foisted into our summary the name of James Boswell, 
we may as well stop a moment to deplore the prej^tmus prudence or foUy 
of a man who bore np sl^ht resemblance to him in some points of his cha- 
racter ; we mean John Home, the author of ** Douglas." Nature never 
intended John for an histonan ; but he was of a different opinion, and chose 
as his Subject the Rebellion of Forty- five, in some of the princi^Nd temea 
of which he had been partially Concerned, as an actor of an obscure part. 
With the view of collecting materials for his intended work, he sojourned 
during part of several successive summers in the Highlands, where |be re- 
putation he had acquired, together with the general respectability of 'his 
character, and suavity of his manners, procure him a kind and bosffitable 
reception. His object was known, and ne gOt credit for couiage, wility, 
and fidelity, which were yet only in posse. The Jacobite families, to whom 
the secret history of that unhappy movement was quite familiar, opened 
themselves to him with the most unreserved confidence, and he bet^e pos- 
sessed of a rich store of authentic and interesting anecdotes, illustrative of 
the spirit of the times, and of the peculiar features of the Highland dunrac- 
ter. But from some pitiful notions of prudence, and an absurd dread of 
giving offence to the Ueigning Fkmily, by the disclosure of the atrocious 
cruelties practised in the Highlands, or of oircuinstances creditable to the 
character and feelings of the unhappy sufihiers, John published bis bald, 
meagre, wretched history, containing a dry dcMl of facts universally known, 
and apparently collected fiom no higher source tii^n the Scois Magazine ; 
while he neglected, or cmicealed the invaluable information he had received, 
not a vestige or fragment of which was discovered by fiboAe who rummaged 
his repositories after his death. This act of sacrilege, vriiidi deserves the 
keener reprobation, that the loss it inflicted was itrepmble, has, in our 
time, found a worthy counterpart in the conduct of those who, from afibeted 
feelings of delicacy to which, in other instances, they proved themselves 
strangers, consign^ Lord Byron’s Memoirs to ti)C flames. Nor the 
resemblance consist merely in the insane fpUy of the a^, mr the irretrievable 
nature of the injury. In both cases the consequence hisa been Ae same; 
namely, the^publication of innumerable fabrications and Ues, Which, but 
for thp reckless destruction of invaluable documents, would never have been 
heard of. With regard to poor Home, he made a double sacrifice ; he 
disappointed the confidence reposed in him, and he inflicted an incurable 
^ ,^^wound on his literary reputation, for which the best apology that can be 
offered is that mentioned by Colonel Stewart, Sketches, L, 73, 2d edition. 
Still it is impostible, without some bitterness of feeling and asperity of lan- 
guage, to deplore proceedings by which a portion of truth is for ever lost to 
the world, by which the brave and the honourable are deprived of their 
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juitiQcationj apd by which the field U left opert^to those base 
who find it profitable to traffic in misrepresehtaUoll and ealtunny, and to 
pander to the eril passions of the unthinking miiHiuide. 

Buttoretnm to the subject more immediately before ns; and, that we 
may not seem altogether to neglect Horace's rule, let ns pass over 'a whole 
array of authors of Tours/* Journeys/* Dissertations/* Thoughts/' 
and bO forth, and let ns cpme at once to Colon^8tewart*s Sketches of the 
Character, Madners, and Pfeaeut State of the Highlands of Scotland, with 
Details of the Military Service of the Highiatid Reginients." This wprk, 
on which the pubbe has ah^cady passed a verdict of un^alified approbation, 
we need scarcely say that we oonwer as in all respects incomparably the best 
which has yet appeared On the subject of whiebrit timats. It is written in a 
plain") simple, unaffected style, which, nevertheless, becomes occasionally elo- 

2 ueiTt,and even rises to a quiet sort of natural sublimity, when the author,who 
las given his whole heart, and soul, and strengtli to ih« subject, either defends 
his countrymen from the unjust aspersions which have been so lavishly cast 
upon tbem'-H)r pleads the cause of tne oppressed and sufiering people, against 
the unnatural monopolists, who would either drive them from the country, 
or reduce them to the lowest pitch of misery and wretchedness— or chroni- 
cles those brilliant raUitary achievements, which have contributed to enhance 
the martial charaater of the country, and to increase the renown of the 
British arms. But ths matter is of more importance than the style. It is 
no doubt true, Uiat &e galknt author lingers with fondness over the fast- 
disappearing vestiges of ancient manners, and is perhaps a little too much 
enamoured of the poetry of the Highland ^character, of the bravery, fidelity, 
and devotion which distinguished the clans under their feudal chiefs ; and 
it is equally true that this generous bkuNSiay have even unconsciously in- 
fluence the^ophilons be has been led to form in regard to the present state 
of the country, and the changes of character and manners which have been 
produced by the displacement of the ancient tenantry, the proscription of 
the peojfde oy their natural superiors and protectors, and the importation of 
capital i^fonaticism from the South: but still it is this part of his hook 
which wiu be read with the greatest interest ; first, because the gallant author 
is perhaps better acquainted with the character and capabilities of the people 
than any other man in existence secondly, because he has studio the 
most scrupulous accuracy in the statetnents whicli he has brought forward, 
and which may, therefore, be receive^ with impheit confidence ; and, lastly, 
because we are fully eouviiiced that the system presently in operatiou in the 
Highlands of Scotland, if much longer persevered in, will speedily engen- 
der, in that hitherto-peacefi^ country, much of the poverty, wretchedness, 
and crime) which have SQ loi^ Jbeen the scourge of Ireland, and the disgrace 
of those by whom Ireland isgl^emed* We are aware it has been objected 
to Colonel Stewart’s deduotioBi, that he is a bad political economist— nay, 
so deplorably ignorant of the principles of that fashionable science, as to 
prefer increasing the comfbrts and anieliorating the condition of the people, 
to improving the Iweed of sheep or of horned cattle ; that he is rather a re- 
tailer of aneodo^ and facts> than a reasoner or a theorist ; and that in aU 
his statements and couclosions, he betrays the bias of bis profession, and ia 
too ready to view the c<mdition of his native glens, under the modem pro- 
cess qf improvement, wiijit the eve of a soldier, who thinks more of rearing 
a brave ^4 blfdX pcq^olation, fit to serve their country with honour, ana 
sustain tne repuivn nf its arms, than o| the expediency of large sheep-farms 
and exorbltaut ^ts. Now admitting, for the sake of courtesy, that these 
objeclioQs we, to a certain extent, wcB founded, sbaU not quarrel very 
violenUy with the C^^onel for hii assumed ignorance, or rather bis neglect 
of Political Economy, because we shall show in the sequel, that the prind- 

E les of the science qim totally inapplicable to the existing state of the High 
inds, and that four-fifths of the pewertv and misery ^ich there obtrude 
themselves upon the view in every directmo, have b&n directly engendered 
by carrying into practice doctrines plausible enough in theory, but deduced 
from the circumstances of countries different in soil, dimate, position, cha* 
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ractcr, mantiers, and state of society. In ^be next place, are do aver, that 
the people} though of eovrse unworthy of a moment’s regard, when put in 
competition with the benefits resulting, or expected to result, from^ large 
sheep-farms and high rents, are, nevertheless, deserving of $ofne considera- 
tion ; seeing that even our political economists do not disdain occasionally 
to becomo the advocates of tne negroes in the AV'est- Indian Islands, whose 
situation, however, is, in almost every respect, more comfortable than that 
of the poor, despised, <»pfesaed, and calumniated dreatures, who inhabit the 
mountains and glens of otir dear native land.^' Nor is it a very deep re- 
proach to the gallant Colonel, that he has considered a few ^velUauthenti- ^ 
jcated facts as of more value on a subject of this sort, than the most curiously- 
concocted, neatly- trimmed theory. Which the most expert political economist 
could manufacture. Facts were never n>ore in request than at present, to 
correct the absurd and pernicious theories in vogue, and which, as Napoleon 
observed, would break down an empire constructed of granite, were they 
not fortunately opposed by ffce common sense and interests of mankind. 
And, finally, with regard to the charge of professional bias, a soldier who 
has so often shown the Highlander the eye of his countiys enemy, — who 
knowa his admirable military qualities, his steadiness, his good coimct, Ins 
capability of bearing hunger and fatigue, to say nothing of that daring 
courage which rises with the obstacles it is required to sunnount, and which 
has never been called in question except by the libellev we have yet to dis- 
cuss, — and, above all, who recollects what happened in Canada during the 
late contest with America, when Highla&dert were for the first time found in 
arms against their native country ; — a soldier, we sa^, with all this experience 
and knowledge, who sees a brave and hanly race daily degenerating under the 
malignant and pestiferous influeoea-t^ what, with a cruel mockery, has 
been nicknamed improvement, may perhaps be pardoned tar believing that 
a few thousand additional sheep, and five or ten per cent, increase in the 
rent of the landlords, offer but a miserable compensation for the brawny 
arms and gallant hearts which, under a different order of thin^, the country 
might have gathered round its standards at the hour of need. Bat laying 
all these considerations entirely out of view, the subject may at once be 
brought to this short issue : Has Colonel Stewart told the truth, or has he 
not? If he has, then the system presently pursued in the Highlands is a 
most pernicious system, destructive of the* independence and comfort of the . 
people, and, which will appear more fully by and by, -as unproductive of 
/irofit, in a pecuniary sense, as it is of any result which a wise and enlight- 
cntnl patriotism can ever sanction or approve. If, on the contrary, he has been 
misled by Sis prejudices and feelings, so it to represent partial and tem- 
porary as general and permanent evils, it is incumbent on those who main- 
tain the negative, to bring forward the proof necessary to convict him of 
error, and it is competent to us to sift the nature of that proof, when offered, 
as well as to endeavour to ascertain the credibility of those by whom it is ad- 
duced. And this brings us at once to Dr Maculmhi and his four wonderful 
tomes. 

Now, certes, if the merit of a book were to be estimated by the arrogant 
pretensions of its author, the fiourish of trumpets, with which it is some- 
times ushered into the world, or the exertions raad^ in its favour by those 
who are interested in mving currency, and obtaining credence to its statc- 
menrts. Dr Maccullodi would, beyond all dispute, be the greatest writer 
that ever (to use his own elegant phrase) ** got astridd of ' But the 

public approbation is not to be taken by a enup^de^^mfitiu* 'Notwithstanding 
the vain-glorious gasconading of the author^^retipeetfi^ the superior ** accu- 
racy and extent” at his information, the htlticipations of Success 

entertained by t^ose who partidpkte his seuliinents, and even the exertions 
^Ihe Duchess of Atholl (who, hr Che #ay, detests the Highlanders) to 
procure subscribers, the book has mlleu almost dead-borb fh)m the press ; 
for has now been many months before the public without attracting 
the attention of any periodical ; nor, assuredly, should We have interfered to 
Btop its natural progress to the trunk-maker and the tobacconist, had k not 
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been for the follotring three good and sufficient reasons : In the first place, 
it contains, scattered over various parts, such a defence of the recent conduct 
of the Hi^Iand jax>prietors, in regard to the aboriginal inhabitants, as a 
strenuous abettcnr of the demoralizing process now in operation has been 
able to offer for them. Secondly, the author's reputation as a scientific 
tnineralt^ist seemed to entitle even his bad wit, bad writing, bad stories, 
and bad spirit, to some sort of notice and review* Lastly, toe book being 
cast in the sliape of lettecair addressed to Sir Walter Scott, (whether with or 
without }|}$ permission^ is of no consequence at present,) it is thus presented 
to the world in some measure under tne sanction of that illustrious name, 
which^ though blazoned only, as it were, on the pannels, can hardly fail to 
entice many who would otherwise have passed it over with neglect or in- 
difi^rence, to take a peep at the miserable and libellous *trash deposited 
within. It is incunanent upon us to add, that the majority of his state- 
ments, anecdotes, and dissertations, is obviously intended to serve as an 
answer to, and, as far as the author's authority may extend, to counteract 
the effect produced by, Colonel Stewart s work ; though, as far as we recol- 
lect, he has, in no instance, had the manliness and candour to avow that 
this was the prinoipid part of his design. Indeed we should almost be inclin- 
ed to believe that Che book has been up ioUl^ with this view, and at the 
suggestion of a certain noble Duke, who usually^enter tains the D^tor for six 
months in the year, and who is so mudi iufiuenced by his opinions, that he 
has, at this moment, twenly-fioe faiins in his own hands ; toe former occu- 

E ants being ruined and rotiped ouC, and nO new adventurers being fool- 
ardy enough to risk the same fate ! 

In his introductory letter," the Doctor says, he will not deny that his 
prejudices are infaoour of this people;" that .he has laboured hard to re- 
concile his ^ovdies to his conviction and that ** he vronldjain imagine he had 
only one object— Troth.” The bare-faced impudence of these allegations 
will be demonstrated, in the clearest manner, by our subsequent examina- 
tions. But in the meantime let us inquire of him, how he expects it to be 
believed, that ‘‘.his prejudices arc m favour of a people” whom he represents 
as barb^ous, incurably indolent, eaten up with beggarly pride, sneaking 
sycc^hants, unconscionable extortioners, filthy, dishonest, inhospitable, nay 
cowardly, — whom, upon every occasion, “ he labours hard,” in his clumsy, 
stony fashion, to hold up to ridicule, as the most wretch^ and contemp- 
tible of all God s creatures,— ftr -whose miseries, the real source of which no 
man knows better than be does, he can spare no word of sympathy or com- 
miseration, while he lets slip no oppenrtunity of extolling, and playing the 
apologist for their cold-blooded^ unnatural oppressors ? “ Call you this back- 
ing your friends,” Doctor ? Call you thia being “ prejudiced in favour of the 
people ?” But the good man “ laboured to reconcile his wishes to his con* 
viction it was to no purpose, however ; love’s labour was lost : so he end- 
ed by doing the very opposite of that which he intended Or rather laboured, 
to do ; namely, “ reconciling his conviction to hb wishes,** And ^be tells 
us, or to speak more correctly, he tdls Sir Walter Scott, f credat Gual* 
terus!) Uiat “ he would /i/ia imagine he had only one object — TrutU." 
‘‘ Whai is Truth said jestiim Pilate, and would not stay for an answer* We 
put the same question to the Doctor) and ‘‘ pause for a reply.” Is misre- 
presentation truth ? Is slander truth ? Is pure fiction irnth f Is an assumed 
tone of insolet^t superiority truth f Is ingratitude truth ? Are we to reotdVe, 
and eonsider^ea truths any unsubstautiatra dictum Ae Doctor may ebuse to 
utter ex caikedrd, sol^y because it is Ac who delivers it ? When he meets 
and quarreb with persons who exbt only in bb pages, are we to consider 
him as a bond fids expositor of hb real and personal experience ? We would 
pause a whole m<mA, an entire lunation, as he would say, for a reply. But 
to come more closely still to Ae point ; We do, without qualification, eV&r., 
that in every thing that regards the actual tnanners, character, and condi- 
tion of the Highlanders, Ac Doctorisaj^re^Wbedperson, in the worst 4ense 
of the word ; Aat one of the principal objects he nad in view in m^^ufle- 
turing bis book, and secondary only to hb love of displaying hb own pro* 
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difrions erudition, was to white^wash the Highland landlords, and to justiff 
the proceedings to which they have had recourse, by representing the native 
population on their estates as brutalized beyond all hope of regeneration 7 
and that, therefore, all his atatenents, connected vnth this sabiect, are to be 
received vrith extreme suspicion and distrust- A few examples will show, 
that the language wc have now Used is not by any means stronger than the 
circumstances cif the case fully warrant and authorize* • 

The first specimen we shall produce of the extent and accuracy'* of the 
author s information is one which the gallant officer we have already so 
often named has (see Skitchesf &c. Vol. 11 . p. 4-43—44.) exposed to our 
band. One of l>r Macculloch's favourite ^itions is, that the warlike 
spirit of the Highlanders is extinguished ; (would it be surprising if the 
assertion were true?) that they manifest a dislike to the service ; and that 
this is particularly the case with the Islanders, who, during the last war, 
were defended by the manufacturers of the Lowlands. And in prosecution 
of the subject, he farther states, that if recruits should be raised in the 
Islands, they would be found in Islay, not in Sfepe, or in the Long Island,” 
Now, on a full knowledge of all the circumstances, Colonel Stewart states, 
that during the twenty-one years he was attached to the 42d and 78th 
Raiments, these Corps receiv^ not twenty men from Islay, while, for the 
78th alone, 732 men, all good and exemplary soldiers, were* enlisted from 
one landlords estate in the Long Island J nay, that from the Island of Lewes, 
one portion of Lord Seaforth's estate on the Long Island, fSiO men, as 
good soldiers as ever left the Highlands,’* were enlisted for his battalion. 
Certainly, if these men, and the many thousands of Highlanders who en- 
listed into the did'erent other regiments, were averse to a military life, their 
conduct, as Colonel Stewart remarks, displayed an inconsistency not easy to 
be accounted for on any of the common principles which rule the actions of 
mankind ; and it will not be denied, that, supposing them to cherish the dis- 
like ascribed to them, they took a very novel and original method of betray- 
ing it. 

But wc in\ist now, in prosecution of our purpose, take a ratunle at large 
over these formidable tomes. The Doctor says he should have known much 
less than he actually does of the Highlanders, (and God wot, that is little 
enough,) had he not made bosom-friends of the boatmen, acted King 
Pippin among the children, driven cattle with the drovers, listened to in- 
terminable stories about stots, and sheep, and farms, — partaken of a sneesh- 
ing with the beggar, drank whisky with the retired veteran, sat in the peat 
reek with the old cronesi given ribbons to the lassies and pills to the wives, 
and fiddltd to the balls in Rum.” Now, it is really matter of regret that 
this boatmen-loving. Pippin-acting, cattle-driving, stot-story-Ustening, 
sneeshing-partaking, reek-dried, ribbon-giving, Rum-fiddling Doctor, did 
not, amidst all the good company into which he appears to have fallen, 
contrive to coax himself into gdod numour with the poor creatures whom 
he says he mingled with, but who we know were mcessantly repelled from 
any approach to communicativeness, by his caustic, disagreeable, overbear- 
ing manners. * He says, indeed, he knows not what other and better 
proof he oosild mv^ of his esteem for Donald and all his race,” than by de- 
grading himself to the level of drovers, and playing merryandrew to the 
children. Perhaps he does not ; but it occurs to us, mat, by speaking witli 
ordinary civility and decency, of people who almost invariably gave him 
a kind and corral reception^ be would have proved his esteem for Don-* 
aid and all his race,” and radier more respectably too, than by coining fic- 
titious colloquies, and by invidious, unfounded rennucks onithecbmestic eco- 
nomy ai^ habits of the gentlememat whose tables Immade himself a guest. 
^Vim^^c^ard to fictitious colloquies » the book abounds with them, and they 
this appellation par excellence^ because they just are as unreal as those 
«f Ctmtain ADTurk in St Ronan’s Well, with the additional disadvantage, 
ibat they are destitute of all verisimilitude, and give about as fair a represen- 
tation of the broken jabber spoken by the lower Highlanders, as they do of 

dialect of the conc-headed or dog-ribbed Indians. Take the following 
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sample, the that has turned up. The Doctor meets a RnufFy«>looking 
native*’ in Glen Lednach, cutting hay with his pocket- knife f (a tedious 
enough operatlcnif we sliould suppose)^ and he asks — 

» 

How far is it to Killin “ It’s a fine day.’”—** Aye, it’s a fine day for your 
hay.”— ‘‘ Ah 1 there’s no muckle hay ; this is an unco cauld glen.”— ‘‘ I suppose 
this is the toad to Killin ?” (trying him on another tack}.— Thut'$ an unco fat beast 
of yours.”—*' Yes, she is much too fat ; she is just fVom grass.” — “ Ah ! it’s a mere, 
I see ; it’$ a ^de beast to gang) Ise warn you.”— “ Yes, yes, it’s a very good pony.” 
— 1 sailed just sic another at Doune fair« five years by-past : I warn ye she’s a 
Highland-bred beast?”— I don’t know ; I bought her in Edinburgh.”.— A weel, a 
weel, mony sic like gangs to the Edinburgh market fhie the Highlands.”—*^ Very 
likely ; she seems to have Highland bloed in her.”— “ Aye, aye ; would you be 
selling her ?” — ** No, I don’t want to sell her ; do you want to buy her ?” — “ Na ! I 
was na thinking of that ; has she had na a foal Not that I know of.” — “ I 

had a gude colt out of ours u hen I sellcd her. Yere na ganging to Dounc the year ?” 
— No, I am going to Killin, and want to know how far it is.” — ‘‘ Aje, ye’ll be 
gaing to the sacraments there the morn ?” — No t I don’t belong to your kirk.”— 
“ Ye’ll be an Episcoiiallan than “ Or a Roman Catholic.” — “ Na, na ; ye’re nae 
Roinavu”— And so it is twelve miles to Killin ?’* (putting a leading question.)— 
“ Na it’s najust that.”—** It’s ten then, I suppose?” — “ Ye’ll be for cattle then, 
for the Falkirk ir^st No ; I know nothing about cattle.” — 1 thocht ye’d ha 
been just ane of thae English drovers. Ye have nae siccan hills as this in your coun- 
try No not so high.”—** But ye’ll ha’e bonny firms ?” — Yes, yes ; very 

good lands.”— “ Ye’ll nae ha’e better farms than my Lord’s at Dunira ?” — “ No, 
no; Lord Melville has very fine farms.”—** Now, there’s a bonny bit land ; thcie’s 
na three days in the year there’s na meat for beasts on it ; and it’s to let. Ve’ll be 
for a farm hereawa’ ?”— ** No, I’m just looking at the country.”—** And yc ha\c 
nae business ?’*—** No.” — “ Weel, that’s the easiest waj.” — “ And this is the loud 
to Killin ?’* — ^ W0l ye tak* some nuts ?” (producing a handfhl he had just gathered.) 
— ** No; I canuot crack them.”—** I suppose your teeth are failing? Ila’c ye any 
snuff?”—** Yes, yes ; here is a pinch for you.” — ** Na, na ; I’m unco heavy on the 
pipe, ye see, but I like a hair of snuff; just a hair touching the snuff’ with the end 
of his little finger, apparently to prolong time, and save the ansu cr alK)ut the road a 
little longer, as he seemed to fear there were no more questions to ask. The snUff, 
however, came just in time to allow him to recall his idca^^, uhich the nuts were near 
dispersing. ** And ye’ll be from the low country?” — ” Yco ; you may know 1 am 
an Englishman, by my tongue.” — ” Na; our ain gentry speaks high English the 
now.” — ** Well, ^rell, 1 am an Englishman, at any rate.” — ‘‘’And je’ll be staying 
in London ?”— ** Yes, yea.”—” I was ance at Smithfielcl mysel’ T .some Iicasts : 
it’s an unco place, London. And what’s ycrc name ? asking your pardon.”— The 
name was given. ” There’s a k^mtel o* that name i’ the north. Ycic father *11 
may be be a Highlander ?'^— *^* Yes ; that is the reason why 1 like the Highland- 
ers.” — *‘ Weel, (nearly thrown out,) it’s a bonny country now, but it’s sair cauld 
here in the winter.” — “ And so it is six miles to Killin ?”— ** Aye, they call it 
sax.” — ” Scotch miles, I suppose ” Aye, aye ; auld milee*”— ** That is about 
twelve English ?”— ** Na, it ’ll not be at^ine ten short miles, (here we got on so 
fast, that 1 began to think 1 should be dismissed at last) ; but never seed them 
measured* And ye’ll ha’e left your family at Comrie ?”— ** No ; I am alone.”— 
” They’ll be in the south, may be ” No; I have no family.”—''* And are ye no 
married ?” — ** No.” — “ I’m thinking it’s time.”—** So am Weel, weel, ye’ll 

have the less fash.” — ** Yes, much less than in finding the way to Killin.”—** O, aye, 
ye’ll excuse me ; but we countra folk tpeers muckle questions.” — “Pretty well, I 
think.” — ** Weel, weel, ye’ll find it soft ft tdt in the hill, but yc maun had wast, and 
it’s na abune tan mile. A gude day.” 

The drift of this, as we learn, is to prove that the Highlander combines 
the indirectness of theliowland Scot an inquisitive curiosity Ipeculiar 
to himself. Nobody denies that the low Highlander is inquisitive,'^rWcu- 
larly if he chance to meet with aSassanadi^af inquiring the way 
moon ; but even in that extreme case, he\s respectful^ so ; and never accosts ^ 
stranger with the blunt, surly, bull- headed assurance of the Gaul 
and it is something too much for a writer, who cannot hit ofiP a single cha- 
racteristic phrase, to attempt a dramatic delineation of peculiarities which 
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he does not understand, ^and cannot appreciate. Indeed, were wc to form a 
judgment of the Highlanders from this execrable lingo — worse, if possible, 
than their own broken English, which has generally infused into it all the 
laciness of the Celtic idiom — we should pronounce them the most arrant 
hloikheads extant, excepting, perhaps, the peasantry of Old England, whose 
pre-eminent stupidity, and brutal indifference to all that passes around them, 
lias never yet, we believe, been called in question. Yet the Doctor — who 
li IS a knack of contradicting every body, and by way, we presume, of estab- 
lishing his exemplary impartiality, himself too— assures us, on another oc- 
casion, that whoever thinks Donald a dull fellow, never made a greater 
mistake in his life.*' 

Like many other travellers, the Doctor has a wonderful fortune in falling 
in with adventures. He tells us, that in Jersey he was sei/e<l by a corporal 
and d file of men, and introduced to the mam guard ; that in Cornwall he was 
apprehended as a horse-stealer ; that in the same sensible and discrinrina- 
ting county he was taken for the merryandrew of a quack-doctor ; that m 
riymouth he was carried a Frenchman before the Port-Admiral ; and 
that in Wales, a jackass, whom* he met in the ruins of Lamphey, was the 
only person* who seemed to take any interest in his fate — probably Irom 
the principle of natural sympathy which subsists among all animals of the 
same species. No such “ moving accidents" appear to have occurred to him 
in the Highlands; but his adventures there, though less exclusively per- 
sonal, are equally marvellous. In Glenlyon, for example, 

A flock of little boys and girls happened to be coming from their school, and I 
called to the burgesst of them, a creature of ten years old, to shew it him, and to ask 
him where his hither obtained his lime for his farm. He tiot only described to me 
tlie quarry whence I knew it to come, hut every known bed of limestone m the coun- 
try, for many milcb round; some of which I then knew to be truly indicated, and 
others which I was thus led to examine. But this was a philosopher in an egg-shell, 
in many more sha|ies. Ilis school was one where English was taught, and where it 
was proluoitcd to s|)eak Gaelic.^ lie expJaiuid to me the xilwlc diBcipline^and spoke of 
the iepuUd pohnf (f measure^ and of ffcncfal education^ as if he hadheen a reader 
of III cicus f f I had a quantity ot pence in my jiocket, and as pence are shillings 
at this age, I gave them to him to divide among his followers, who seemed all to hold 
him in rcvcr ncc, and were all silent whenever he spoke, or appeared about to speak. 
Unluckily thcic were lourtocn children, and only thirteen pennies; and as he was 
about to ret iin the last for himscU, he saw one little gul, who was so small that she 
had been overlooked. lie immedidtel} gave her his own, and seemed happier than 
the rest when he had done it. Smh a hero as this might become a Rcnnel, ora 
Malthus, or a Bayard* but he will flourish and fade unseen, at the plough or the 
mattock, unless Lord Brcadalbanc or Colonel Stewart should discover in him the 
germ of a Simpson, a I erguson, or a Burns. 

This unfortunately affords the Doctor no opportunity of figuring as the 
hero of his own tale ; so at KiUin he meets with a man of reputed educa- 
tion, and, by grace, a philosopher, and, as he doubtless Battered himself, a man 
ol taste," who accosts him at the inn-door — abuses Killin as the ugliest place 
he ever saw in his life — and applies to the Doctor, who ** he knew was a per- 
son of taste, and understood these things,” to shew him what there was to 
look at. The Doctor, of course, is all pity and contempt for the nameless 
wight whom he introduces here, merely to hang a compliment to himself 
about the poor fellow's neck, aniid that be may make an occasion to abuse 

the people who travel and write tours." “ 1 dare say," adds he, " he re- 
turned frq)^ his Highland tour as well informed on all points as be was on the 
subject of^illih." But the Doctor is not yet done with the man of re- 
puted ecjucation, and, by grace, a philosopher he produced him once more 
at Lo^arn, that he may have the pleasure of fairly hammering him to 
dc^r After some deplorable rant aoout ** Geology, divine maid,” ham- 
wflnerk and so forth, he proceeds— 

Th| philosopher whom I met at KiUin seemed to think it (his hammer) an orna- 
ment and nn honour ; like a red ribband or a blue garter. By what innate property 

It, that, wlien a man is a fool, he discovers it even belurc he speaks ; nay, itforc he 
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is seen ! ! And, secqndly, why does he take so much more trouble to display his 
folly, than a wise man to shew his knowledge ? Is it the only gem worth wearing ? 
is it the only quality of which we ought to be vain ? While at breakfast, I received 
a message from a “ gentleman with a hammer,” as mine host announced him, re- 
questing the honour of a conference, as he was in search of knowledge, and expected 
much illumination from so celebrated a personage ; as wxll knhw n througli all the 
Highlands as Jack Pudding himself. The hammer was bright from the anvil ; raw 
as the philosopher that bore it ; but was displayed in great state, as if to gain conse- 
quence, as well in my eyes as in those of Mr Cameron, and of all the waiters and 
ostlers of Killin, and Tyndrum, and Loch Earn, and Callander. The folly and the 
hammer were equally visible : for he wore both on the* outside of his coat : the more 
prudent conceal them in their pockets. When it was the fashion for gentlemen to be 

angry,” and to fight, every tailor curried his sword by his side. Now, every block- 
head who has cracked a stone at Salisbury Craig must dbplay a hammer about the 
country, to the astonishment of innocent tieoplc and. his own vast inconvenience. Tlie 
world will never be the wiser for all their hammers. My philosopher ri (piesicd to 
know what the opposite mountain was “made of.” I answered, neglect ingly, I know 
not what; but the word was not very long. He looked as muih conjo/indid us if I 
had spoken in hcalhcn Greek: and thus, with one little word, not half an inch in 
length, I fathomed the depth and bottom of his mlncralogicul itndn standing I Yet he 
will write a book. And, what is worse, he will tell the \'’orld his name. It is not for 
me to gibbet him ; every man has a right to perform this ceremony on his owm per- 
son, if he pleases. 

Now, seriously, this is too bad. The story^ as told by the Doctor, proves 
that he is both a puppy and a brute, and that he ought to have been Kicked 
for his insolence; but as we have a tolerable guess whom he points at, mo- 
tives of delicacy alone prevent us from “ gibbetting'' the munc of an ac- 
complished and meritorious individual, and from calling down on the head 
of this impertinent, gasconading Anglo-Scot the indignation and contempt of 
every honourable mind. These examples were necessary to our pur]) 0 Rc, as 
they sufficiently demonstrate his intolerable pedantry and conceit, and, what 
is of more importance at present, the spirit in which he writes. IIi' is eter- 
nally aiming at wit, without being* witty, labouring an antithesis, v.lu n ho 
should be stating a fact ; and fancying that he is extremely smart, tmnchanl, 
and sarcastic, when he is only heavy, malignant, and dull. Jiut to procetd : 

After various rambles, counter- rambles, and doublings, the Doctor finds 
himself at Blair-in-Athole, where he tells us he vmU say something, or it 
would be ingratitude to a place of which lie^ knows each dingle hii&li and 
alley green ; ingratitude to its lovely scenes and to its hospitable towers ; to 
the Noble Owner of which this country owes a deep debt, tor the unwearied 
activity of his exertions and example, and of whom it is praise enough to 
say, that he is a pattern of a truly British Country Gentleman." In this in- 
stance, at least, w'e arc not disposed to question the sincerity of tlie Doctor’s 
gratitude to the place,” the hospitable towers,” and the “ Noble Own- 
er tlie place is beautiful, the towers are Impitnhle, and the Duke of Atholl 
is one of the very best men. extant ; but till we read the Doctor’s puffery, we 
had not the slightest conception that his Grace was so great a public benefac- 
tor, that the country” was so “ deeply in his debt,” or that ‘‘.the unweari- 
ed activity of his exertions” had extended farther than regenerating his own 
tenantry, and maintaining his political ascendancy in the county. And 
verily he has had his reward. Has he not, at this present writing, iwenty^five 
farms in his own hands, — and is not his portrait suspended in the County- 
Hall at Perth ? What could his Grace, or his “ shadow” the Di ctor, wish 
for more ? But how comes it that this grateful mineralogist so ^urly with 
the “ Noble Owner” of Taymouth, who, with only one exception, l as done 
more in the way of regenerating, or rouping out, than any other proprietor 
in tlie Highlands, and who, therefore, on his own shewing, must be ^^,pu|plic 
benefactor, “ and a pattern of a truly Scotch Country Gentleman s Ky hC'* 
Doctor’s motto “ no pudding, no praise?” Not a whisper of the “ ho^^^VabhN- 
towers” of Taymouth, “ of which he knows not that he can say cfight 
which has not been said by others, and which was never said by any one 
worse than hy Burns, icho, whenever he attempted to describe natural sce^ 
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ncrtf, unconnected with liis own peculiar moral views and situations, sank 
I 111] Lowtsr or tiic low ! !” On the contrary, he rakes up the yet-un- 
(•x])iatcd horrors of Glenco, to hurl them in the teeth of the Clap Campbell. 

Jjct us remember," says he, “ that the really guilty were Breadalbane 
and (tlenlyon." Here, we are happy to say, we so far agree with him^ 
'J'he principally guilty" were, to be sure, Breadalbane, aided and abetted 
by President Stair, and his son the Secretary, who had imbibed the spirit 
ol Lauderdale's administration Glenlyon was the miserable instrument by 
which the chief of his name perpetrated his savage vengeance. But when he 
says that the massacre of Glenco was not the act of William," and that 
the stigma must attach, not to the House of Nassau, but to that of Camp- 
bell," wc must demur to so broad a conclusion, and protest against the doc- 
trine in incvals which it seems to infer. Breadalbane's atrocious guilt no 
sane person will dispute ; he was the primnm inoldk of the whole, and was 
already inured to massacre, by the execution of letters of fire and sword 
against the Earl of f’aithness, whose estates he had formerly usurped. Nor 
is it denied that the fact of Macdonald of Glenco having made his submis- 
sion to Government was carefully concealed from William. What, in these 
circumstances, was the conduct pursued by the King ? It was this: He sign- 
ed, and, for the greater security of those who were to be concerned in this 
tragedy, countcrsiifned, instructions to proceed to military execution against 
the men of Glenco ; he armed private hatred with the authority of govern- 
ment and law, on the testimony of persons, one of whom was notoriously dis- 
aftl'ctcd ; and, as far as appears, witliout any farther inquiry, he issued orders 
for the extermination of a whole race. How, then, can it, with any truth, 
be* said, that the massacre of Glenco “ was not,** so far, at least, the act of 
AV'illiam ?" There WTre many circumstances which might have aroused his 
suspicion. Breadalbane was at feud with ^he Macdonalds ; his character 
was notoriously sanguinary ; and the warrant was, cpnirarff to all usage, re- 
quired to b(‘ rouiifcrsignc(L Is a Prince to be exonerated from all share in 
the guill of a dreadful crime, because he recklessly issues the warrant for its 
commission, — because the perpetrators, having once tasted of blood, exceed 
the limits of their instructions, and revel in all the excesses of brutal and 
barbarian vengeance? The law of no civilized country admits ignorance to 
be set forth as a plea of exculpation for the commission of crime : it says, 
‘Mf you were' ignorant, Avby did you not inquire ?" Negligence in such mat- 
ters is as bad as intention ; to say nothing of entrusting to private hatred 
;ind malice the execution of a public sentence. The massacre of Glenco, 
therefore, mas, and will ever he licld, to a certain extent, the act of Wil- 
liam," and the indelible stigma of the crime will attach, in nearly equal 
degrees, to the House gf Nassau and that of Campbell. 

From Glenco, the Doctor enters the Moor of Rannoch, a space of some 
18 miles of black bogs and desolation, for the transit of which he hires a 
Highland pony, with a guide, for the exorbitant sum of two guineas.- The 
“ almost unknown spot** is passed, of course ; the Doctor, very much to his 
own satisfaction, escapes drowning in a peat-moss ,* and the rascally Celt 
who attends Rim, Sandy Macdonald by name, demands first an extra guinea, 
because it was harvest," and, failing in that modest requisition, aught 
shillings" for carrying the Doctor's umbrella. But the Doctor is inflexible ; 
and Sandy objurgates him in pure Erse and broken English, concluding by 
calling him not a gentleman." The Doctor acquiesces in the reproach ; 
assures" iandy that he is not a gentleman, but an iiifot^er, and that, 
instead^ pay-ing him, he would lodge an information against him for 
letting hlrses on hire without a license." This awful threat was enough : 
the rageyf the mountaineer fell to a moderate level Sandy got his money, 
an rtod, “ vowing revenge agsinst the next Saxon who should fall in- 
to clutclies." Hence, the Doctor concludes, It is not very wonderful 

lhat wavellcrs in the Highlands call the pcovlc extortioners." It is not, un- 
doub\dly ; provided it were true that the whole race of Gael were smitten 
with the insatiabje cupidity of Sandy Macdonald, or that the said Sandy con- 
stituted the people" in bis proper worthless person. On another occasion, the 
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Doctor says, I am well aware of ihc folh/ difficulty of generalizing on 
national character yet, in the face of this avowed conviction of the “ folly” 
of so generalizing/' he sets down the whole Highlanders as “ extortioneis/' 
because one knave had the impudence to try how far his facility would go. 
Nay, at Pluscarden, he meets with a trait of character of a very opposite kind, 
— an instance of the most scrupulous and conscientious honesty ; but lest any 
merit should therefrom redound to the hated sons of the Gael, he takes care 
to say that Pluscarden is not in the Highlands," though he forgets to add, 
that the poor woman in question was a Highlander. A man who is so 
egregious a noodle as to agree to give two guineas where aught shillings” 
would have been sufficient, and, what is more, would, as we can vouch from 
experience, have been thankfully received from any one who had the least 
tact or knowledge of the people with whom he had to deal, deserves all the 
objurgation of all the Sandy Macdonalds extant, and to be thoroughly fleeced 
to boot, as a punishment for his folly and extravagance. 

But if the Doctor believes in Highland “ extortion,” he more than atones 
for his fault, by his scepticism in regard to Highland fidelity — the ** incor^ 
rupia Jidcs* for which the people are pretty generally ihouglit to have been 
distinguished, before the grand process of modern civilization commenced. 
Adverting to the concealment of l^rince Charles after the battle of Culloden, 
he says, unless Highlanders themselves had J)een htx blood-hounds, (be 
means the blood-hounds of ihe (rovemment,) h6 could scarcely have been 
discovered in any one of the places where he took refttf^r, Eni^Ui^h ^soldiers 
viight have hunted him in vain till now,** Vol. I., p. 456. These averments 
would startle any body who has not had the good fortune to read Dr Mac- 
culloch’s book ; because it is commonly by courtesy presumed, that a man 
has calmly meditated and weighed' what he deliberately prints and gives 
forth to the world ; but after pausing that work, it is impossible to wonder 
at any thing. We crav^ permission, with all due and becoming respect, to 
submit the following queries to the Doctor’s consideration: 1. Were not 
Highlanders (Campbells) employed as well as English soldiers, in bunt- 
ing^' the unhappy Prince? 2. Was not Charles, on one occasion, saved from 
falling into the hands of his pursuers, by the unparalleled devotion of a 
young gentleman of the name of Mackenzie, who strikingly resembled him 
in person, and cheerfully sacrificed his life to continue the “ heroic decep- 
tion" which that resemblance had produced ? 3. When he was licmraeil 
within the island of Skye, and every exit vigilantly guarded, ij'liat would 
have become of him but for the admirable contrivance and conduct of Flora 
Macdonald ? 4, On these, and other occasions of a similar kind which might 
be mentioned, was not escape rendered utterly impracticable, had it not 
been for the superior address of the native Highlanders, whose vigilant 
fidelity never relaxed, and to whom the largest bribe ever oiTered for treach- 
ery held out no temptation ? 5. Is it not a downright perversion of facts, 

to allege that the fidelity of the Highlanders was merely negative, when it 
is notorious that hut for their active and unwearied assistance, the Prince 
could not have existed or concealed himself for one month, far less six ? 
6. Will Dr MaccoUoch have the kindness to match this never-U -be- forgotten 
example of chivalrous devotion, by producing a parallel instance from the 
history of any people with which he may happen to be acquainted ? If he 
will answer these queries in a satisfactory manner^ we promise to believe — 
almost any thing he may chase to teU us ; even that our worthy friend 
Donald Sinclair,' inn-keeper at Kinbch Rannoch, bears the Chr\^uian name 
of Sheinus, and with bis immortal needle repaired some injuries ^ of time 
and travel" in tbe Doctor’s inexpressibles ; that the poems of old Stri^an, the 
prototype of the illustrious Baron of Tally- Veolan, are a disgusmg mix- 
ture of profligacy and religi<m;** and that the Doctor was perfccti^^^’^ti- 
fiablc in telling his readers the colour of Mrs Pennycuik’s nose. ^ 

It was Buonaparte, wc believe, who once said, that, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, is but a step. The transition is as easy from a Princerto a 
Highland inn-keeper, — from Charles Edward Stuart, to Donald, alias Shc- 
mus Sinclair. A word in regard to tbe latter. The Doctor discovers that 
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Donald, alias Shcmus, has a lihrary^ which, he says, had one prime merit, 
at least in the eyes of the Roxburgh club, for it was very black xind finding, 
in the said library, such books as Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Lempriere’s 
. Dictionary, Montaigne, Virgil, Grotius de Veritate, Clerk’s Ovid, &c., he 
enters forthwith into some “ amusing speculations on ‘‘ the libraries of these 
Highland inns.” Nowj in the present case, the whole mystery and marvel 
will, we hope, vanish, when we state, that Donald’s son, a very promising 
youth, was educated for the Church, and that the books in question were 
his, — a fact which the Doctor might have easily learned, had facts been his 
object. But then the speculation about “ the libraries of these Highland 
inns” would have been utterly lost ; and who cares for facts, when he may 
have fine writing } 

There is more, however, than fine writing,' in the following most extra- 
ordinary statement: “ I can venture to say, that the7'€ is not a garden from 
Barra-lleacl to the Butt of the Lewis, nor from the Mull of Cantyre to 
Cape Hath. I can most truly assure you that I never saw such aching', nor 
even a culinary vegetable of any kind. You might as well seek for a man- 
gosteen as i‘or an onion ; a leek, a turnip, or even a cabbage. Whether the 
Gaelic language has names for such objects, I know not, but the articles 
themselves are utierly uKtknown ; ani> i will produce you ten 
thousand higjilandeju who never saw either”...*' I once supposed 
that the poor little people in the Highlands had never beard of gardens and 
vegetables, and that they might therefore be taught to mend their diet, and 
increase their comforts,*^ Vol. II., p. 291. And again, at p. 293 of the same 
volume, he says, 1 do not remember that 1 ever saw any other vegetable 
than potatoes at a real Highland table/* He admits that there are some few 
exceptions ; but he distinctly avers that these are to be found " on the bor- 
ders of the Lowlands, or in the hands of low country tenants, or under some 
peculiar cii'cunisianccs of accident, without affecting the general 
PRiNcirLi .” Now, let US examine a little, in detail, this admirable and 
unique piece of information. 1. *' 1 can venture to say,” quoth the Doctor, 
** that there is not a garden from Barra-Hcad to thelfeutt of the Lewis, nor 
from the Mull of (.’antyre to Cape Hath and he adds, ‘‘ I can most truly 
assure you that I never saw such a thing, nor even a culinary vegetable of any 
kind/* After this, we shall not be surprised at any thing he may “ venture 
to say but when he gravely asserts, that, throughout the long track he de- 
fines, he ‘* never saw a garden, nor even a culinary vegetable of any kind,** we 
must supj)osc, either that be is joking, or that, if he be not, he is as blind 
as one oi his own hammers, — or, if neither of these solutions be admissible, 
that he is a person who will “ venture to say” any thing. He was frequently 
at Broadford, in Skye ; how happens it that he “ never saw” the garden 
of Mr Mackinnon of Corry, wbi<m is in the immediate vicinity? lie has 
favoured us with a long account of Portree ; did he “ never see” the garden 
of Mr Maephersou, which, like that of Mr Mackinnon, is well stocked with 
fruit-trees and bushes of all sorts, to say nothing of “ culinary vegetables,” 
which are produced in great abundance? Is there no garden at Armadale 
Castle, non^ at Dunvegan, (there are two,) none at Balmacara, none at 
Inverinet, dii the banks of Lochduich ? We ask him, if, at the head of Loch- 
' ourn, one of the very wildest spots in the whole Highland'?, (which he also 
visited,) hi ** never saw” the garden of Macdonald of Bamsdale, which 
would bejesteemed a fine one even in some of the most cultivated parts of 
the Lowljinds ? Nay, we wilt thank lum—- nay more, defy him— to mention 
the of a single llighland gentleman who has not a garden which produces 

all the/‘ culinary vegetables” he has stated — and more. But we go much far- 
ther t-lUn this. Every respectable person who rents a portion of land culti- 
vutf'f-a garden for the use of his family, and rears all the vegetables he has 
*L^adesccnded on ; nor, on the extensive estates of M‘Leod of M‘Lcod, for 
eximple, is there, so far as we know, (and we have had occasion to know 
a l\ttle on the subject,) a single exception to this statement. The same 
thing applies to the barony of Glcnclg, with which the Doctor ought to be 
acquainted, as he has blotted a great deal of paper on the subject ; and wo 
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liiay just mention, as one instance out of many which we couhl bring for- 
ward, the farm of Beolary, situated on the coast, to which there is attached 
a capital garden, tastefully laid out by a native Highlander, and stocked 
with apple, pear, and plum-trees, besides the grand desideratum of “ cuii-. 
nary vegetables.” It is true, that many of the common people have not 
“ kale-yards,” for the best of all jmssible reasons, because many of them 
have no ground ; but such of them as have, (and this is still a very consi- 
tlerable number,) Jay out little plats, adioining their huts, in wliich tlicy 
rear greens and potatoes ; nor is it possible for any man, who has eyes in 
his head, and will believe the evidence of bis senses, to dispute the fact. 
Yet Hr Maceulloch says, that there is not a f>ardai from IJarra-Head to 
the Butt of the Lewis, nor from the Mull of Can tyre to Cape Hath that 
hC'Can truly aver be never miu such a thing, nor wen a culina?j/ re^e^ 
table of auif kind I ! !** If we chose, we could refresh bis memory by in- 
forming him whei'e he himself i\yv. culinary vegetables,” the jiioduce ot‘ 
tliat counft-y where there are no gardens and no vegetables 1 2. lie asserts, 
that you might as well seek for a mangosteen as for an oniony a /uV.-, or a 
turnip f* that the articles are niterbf vnknown f" and that “ he w ill pro- 
duce ten thousand Highlanders who never saw cither.*’ Yliis, we believe, is 
the first time it was ever alleged that onions” were “ utterly unknown” 
to the Highlanders, who, for centuries past, have been twitted on account 
of their ravenous fondness for that pathetic root The assertion, however, 
is false: the onion is as well known to the Highlander, » as ilic leek to the 
tWlshman, or cabbage to the carnivorous John Bull : and we hereby en- 
gage to pay him down the sum of One Pound Sterling per head for each 
Highlander lie shall produce who never saw” a turnip, a cabbage, a leek, 
or "an offion. He affirms be can produce ten thousand : so much the bet- 
ter for him, the worse for us : nothing is impossible to your modern Ceolo- 
gists: they build up and destroy worlds at their pleasure: and, therefore, 
no one who knows what they can do 'will doubt that it is quite as oasy for 
Hr Maceulloch to produce ten thousand Higlilanders who have never seen 
an onion, as to put Dth Mac Sniochain in his snuff-mull, or carry the island 
of Rum in his breeches' pocket. 

Something too much of onions ; by the sheer force of sympathy, our own 
eyes are in tears: so, as we happen to be hovering about Skye, w'e shall en- 
deavour to relieve this dull prosing by one of the Doctor’s inimitable “ dra- 
matic sketches” — a sketch, to wit, of mine hostess of the inn at Kyle-Rea. 
It seems he bad just been reading St. Ronan's Well, and had a prodigious 
itcliing to fall in witli a Highland Meg Hods ; and, as our readers must 
liave already perceived, the Hoctor is never at a loss to discover what he 
goes in search of. ‘‘ VV'liy,” says he, “ should I be more afraid to tell the 
TRUTH than the author of St. Ronan's Well ?” Certainly, Hoctor, there is 
no reason in the w'orld : speak truth and shame the Devil,” even if his 
infernal majesty were the author of St. Ronan's Well, and the natural 
father of Meg Hods. 'J’he reader will, upon no account wliatever, skip the 
following extract. 

It was early in the morning when Roger (the pony) and I arrived ’at the pass ; 
and, winding down the long descent between the mountains of the Kyle Rich, found 
ourselves in front of the inn. ** This is the ferry-house.” — “ Aye, aye, y j’il be v/ant- 
ing the ferns nae doot ?” — “To !}« sure; and you can give me some lireakfa^t.” 
—“It’s the Sabbath.”— “ I know that; but I suppose one may breakfist on the 
Sabbath ?” — “ Aye, I’se warn ye — that’s a bonny beast” — “ It’s my Lord;n poney.” 
— “ Aye, I thought it was Roger; I thought I kenn’d his face. And’whcre*’] ye be 
gaun ?” — “ I am going to Eilan Reoch, and I want some breakfast” — “ A weel, a 
wcel, I dinna ken : Lassie ! tak’ the gcntlenuin’s horse.” No sooner, liov/cvcT, had 
Mrs NiehoKon taken possession of the gentleman and his horse, and his pro^^ 
also, securing thus the soul'and body both of Don Pedro, than all this civility vaniraii^ 
ed on a sudden, small as it was before. I asked for the ferry-man, and the boat, and 
the tide — shokenn'd naeihing about the ferry. — “ Why, I thought you said this /as 
the ferry. house r” — “ That was true ; but the ferry-iioat was half-a-mile off, and she 
had nothing to do with the ferry -man, and her husband was not at borne, and the 
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ferry-boat would not take a liorse, and Mrs Nicholson did not care what became of the 
horse, or of me, or of the tide.” — Would she not send?” — Na — I might gang 
and speer myself if I likit.” Good Highland civility, this; particularly to your land- 
lord’s friend. But Mrs Nicholson said she cared not a baubec for my Lord nor his 
friends neither. 

I was obliged to go and look after the ferry-boat myself. When I came there, 
iliere was ’ll boat, it is true; but the ferry-man v^as at church, five miles off, on the 
otiicT side of the water ; he would probably be hack by twelvd o’clock, or two or 
three, or not at all. When I returned to Mrs Nicholson, the bredkfast w'as not ready. 

Whore is my breakfast And dev ye tvant breakfast?” — “ The deuce is in 

you.” — ‘‘ Ve manna swear on the Sabbath,” said the puritannical hag, but ye’ll 
get your breakfast : aye, aye, ye’s get gude tea and eggs.” It Avas twelve o’clock be- 
fore this breakfast came;^nd, instead of tea and eggs, there entered a dirty wooden 
bowl full of salt herrings and potatoes. This w’as the very diet w’ith which her vil- 
lanous ancestry fed the prisoners who were thrust into their dungeons to choak with 
thirst : and when I remonstrated, she told me that I was “ ower line, and a saut her- 
ring was a gude breakfast for oiiy gentleman, let alone the like o’ me.” It was im- 
possible to eat salt herrings, after six hour’s Avalking and riding in a hot summer’s day ; 
but that did not exempt me from paying two shillings. In the en()> the ferry-boat 
W'as not forthcoming, — the man was not to be found, — he would not carry a horse if 
he was, — I was obliged to go without my breakfast, — and finding a man with a 
cockle-shcll of a boat idling along the shore, I left lloger to the merc 7 t^f Mrs Nichol- 
son, and rowed down the strait to Eilan Reoch. 

On the next day I returned to claim iny horse : and now I had the pleasure of see- 
ing Mr and Mrs Nicholson united ; a worthy pair. You have no Mr Dods in your 
cstalilishinent. Mr Nicholson immediately opened his battery, and asked me what 
biisintss I bad to leave my horse with him so long, “ to eat up all people’s grass 
he had a mind to let it go, as he supposed I should never pay for the keep. Now 
tins was a hypothesis Mr Nicholson had no right to form. “ I left my horse at his 
nin ; w hat w as his charge ?” — ‘‘ He could not make a charge ; grass was very scarce, 
and he paid, (iod know's what,, for his field.” I could only presume that his business 
waste keep horses and to charge for them. In fact, poor Roger had been turned 
loose on tlie sea-shore, to pick up what he could ; and Mr Nicholson, after much 
calculation, and grumbling and swearing, determined that, as a great favour to Lord 
.Mac Donald’s friend’s, he would condescend to take six shillings for the night’s starva- 
tion; a sum greater tlian the annual rent of all the grass which he possessed; mut- 
tering again, even when he felt the dulcifying touch of the silver, at jxjople bring- 
ing their horses to cat up all his gross.” Thus ended my adventure, as far as Mr 
Nicholson’s grass w'as concerned; but here Mrs Nicholson put in her oar, and sup- 
})osed I had been “ after some of Eilan Ueoch’s bonny dochters.” — What business 
bad I so long at Eilan Reoch ; the lassies w’ere a hantle too bonny for the like o* me, 
and if she w'as Eilan Reoch, nae siccan traveller folk shud gang speiring after her 
dochters.” — “ She dare-snid I kent naething o’ My Lord, after a’, and should na 
doot that I had staw'n Roger.” By this lime, Roger seemed to think, as well as I, 
that he had listened long enough to Meg’s eloquence. 1 saw that he wms about to 
lose his patience and borrow an opprobrious epithet from the female collie, which 
M-eined, by its grim visage, and muttering snarl, to be well grounded in the family 
tVolings ; so I gave him permission, and the triple objurgations of Meg, Spos6, and 
cur, pursued us till the sound expired in the whistling of the mountain breeze. 

We have ohly one slight objection to this very amusing story, and 
that is — it isTalse in every part. Ewan Mackinnon has, for a series of 
years past, kc^t the inn at Kyle-Rea ; and though he is not a person re- 
nowned for his energy or activity, he is blessed with a wife, whose tidiness, 
thiift, attenTon, modesty, and, above all, civility to strangers, are almost 
proverbiaKli the. island, and perfectly well known to evei7 gentleman who 
has visit(^ it, to whom we confidently appeal for the truth of what we 
now stafy. In point of fact, a more bare-faced fabrication than the 
'vhol£ r//tlic preceding story was never palmed upon the public ; and we 
hav; yi'/nost Dr Macculloch's own authority for so describing it; for he says 
“ho yad actually drawn his pen through the whole, partly from pure 
< nwAlyiiuE, and partly because he thought the talc increuiulf.” We re- 
}^rot that his “ pure cow^ardice” did not prevent him from puUhhivg what 
he was conscious nobody acquainted with the country would believe; and 
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that he cliil not reflect that, by representing, as air unmannerly savage, one 
of the worthiest and most respectful creatures in the Highlands or Islands 
of Scotland, who depends for her bread upon the character she bears as a 
eivil, kind, attentive hostess, he was inflicting a civil injury which the la\Y 
has proved itself, in similar instances, competent to redress. TJie reader 
will observe that he does not even know the name of the person he traduces. 
But wc must not omit the sequel of the story. 

As our boat glid^ along, I related this story to my boatmen. The honour of the 
Highlanders was piqued, and they vowed that Mr and Mrs NichoKcn were neither 
Gael nor Scot. “ Had I any objection to allow them to make a seizure if they could ?*’ 
They were sure that such a knave as Mr Nicholson dealt in smuggled hisky — “ very 
pos&lbly.*’ “ Then hurry, my boys,” said the boatswain, ** pull in shore/* The 
boat .was ashore in an instant, the men dashed into the house, and in a minute three 
of them re-appeared, each with a large cask of whisky on his shoulder, followed by 
Mrs Nicholson, wringing her hands, scolding and crying, all in rcgukir set terms ; 
and then by Mr Nicholson, threatening them with robhery and revenge. But the 
style and colour of oor long boat told too probable a story ; while the application of 
the taltsmanic chalk dazzled the eyes of both. “ Ye’re neither gentlemen nor excise- 
men,” said Mr Nicholson. “ Ye’re rogues and thieves,” cried the w ife ; when lo ! 
the a\^ ful image of the cutter appeared, with the crown and anchor at the gaff end, 
gently drifting up the strait. “ How do you do, Mr Nicholson ?” said the boatswain ; 
“ I hope your grass is recovered.” — “ Good-evening to you, Mrs Nicholson,” said 
Niell; I hope breakfast wdll be ready the next time I come.” — “ Sorrow gang v\i’ 
ye all,” said Mrs Nicholson ; the dc’il fleeawa* with the gaugers, — I kent ucel he 
was na a gentleman.” 

This out-Herofla Herod for, if we understand aright the drift of the . 
story, the Doctor becomes informer^ and heads the crew of a cutter's boat, 
in plundering Mrs Madkinnon of three ankers of whisky, out of revenge for 
her incivihty to himself and his dearly-beloved Roger in which case, 
he deserves to be broken in pieces with one of his own hammer*?, or, which 
would be a more appropriate death, smothered outright in a huge anker of 
usquebaugh. Part of the story, however, is undoubtedly false ; we mean 
where he makes the boatmen call Ewan Mackinnoii and his wife Mr 
and Mrs Nicholsoti/* and vow that they ** w^ere neither Scot nor Gael," 
(they arie both natives of Skye) ; consequently the suf/position most fa- 
vourable to the Doctor would be, that the whole adventure is a mere coinage 
of Lis own brain. And we should have had no difficulty in coming at once 
to this conclusion, had we not found him (See Vol. IV. p. 367-G9) ma- 
rauding on the shores of Lismore, with a gang of excisemen at his heels, 
and crowing with delight over the demolition of a still, by the produce of 
which some poor wretches probably honed to pay the exhorbitant rents now 
almost every where exacted. But be tnis as it may, wc humbly opine, that 
this profound geologist, — this hero of blood-stones, graywacke, and trap, — 
might, without the least injury either to the King's revenue or his own re- 
putation, have left the capture of whisky and the destruction of stiUs to 
the persons whom the Government has appointed and paid for that pur- 
pose ; and that, if there be any truth in the account he giV^ own 
adventures" among the Islands, he, of all living men, ; liould be the 
last to complain of Highland incivility ^ as to the want of those 

who have met with this must mavb pbovoked it," Vol. 1. 1 . ^72 ;) but, 
on the contrary, should bless God every day he rises that he|exported his 
carcase safe across the Hl^and barrier, — a phenomenon w.^ch speaks 
volumes for Donald's ibrh^uance ! 

Having thus shown how our geologist treats Highland innkeaoers, wc 
shall next produce a Bpmmen' of the manner in which he talks nf High- 
land Gentlemen. ^ He idflUs StraAaifi at whose table, wr know^f 
hospitably entertained, in whose (wominahle domicile he found \|pcbn- 
venient to tarry for several days. Reader, mark his words. \ 

The house had three stories, and was fair, and large, and new, and clean ; that is, 
outside, Cttehulliri^ who emptied rain on it da> und night, not by pailfuks but 
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rivers, tOolc care of that part. The Inside being just the reverse, there was thus a 
fair average for the whole. The entrance hall, or passage, remaining just as the 
masons had left it ten years before, w'as a pool ; and a deal hoard served for bridge 
to conduct to the parlour. The floor here had been iltted without being fixed ; so 
that it remained unplaned, gaping at every cranny. A half-crowm fell out of my 
j)ocket, 4 nd rolled away till it sank beneath the stage, like Don Juan. “ Ah, never 
mind,” said my worthy host, “ there is a good deal of money there.” The walls, 
too, rema.ncd as they had come from the mason’s liands, unplastered ; except that, 
instead of being white, they were black as jet. They kept in the smoke efifectually ; 
as did the chimney, for not a pufF was ever seen to come out of it ; but then, in re- 
turn, they admitted all the rOin. Hence the navigation of the passage ; which, as I 
understood, extended, when it was Gala-day with the storm, to the parlour also. My 
good host was very much surprised and hurt that he had an asihnia^ and could not 
hreathcy and that his eyes were always inflamed, so that he could not see; consider- 
ing that Sky was of so pure and mild an air. 1 projK)8Cd to him to treat with the 
rain and the smoke, at^nce. “ It was useless to try, for it had been so ever since 
the house had been built ten years “ the masonry w'as bad, and therefore he 
xvould not allow the house to be fini^ed.” “ The exposed gable might be slated, or 
harled.” “ No, he was determined that nothing more should be done and, in the 
iiHantime, like Molicre's misanthrope, he had enjoyed the pleasure of abusing the 
masoQ every day for ten years. But the ten years of pleasure and patience were ex- 
pired, ami the very deal l>oards which I had traced hither were to remedy the evil, 
by building a new house. The existing one might have been rendered water-tight 
for ton irounds, and half as many shillings would have cured it of smoking. Tris- 
tram Shandy’s door was a joke to this. 

How the expedient turned out it remains for the postscript to say. Three years 
after, I found a new house, standing by the side of the original, like a calf by its 
cow ; the same bare gable, exposed to the same never-ending rains, and all things else 
fitting. Wliether it smoked and leaked also, no one knew ; for he could not he 
to leave the old one. When i THiN^t of such ahventoees, i some- 
times nUB MY EYES, AND WONDER IF I HAVE NOT BEEN DREAMING. 

Now, as usual, part of this statement is false. Strathaird never had an 
asthma in his life; so he could not well be very much surprised and 
hurt” on account of a malady to which he is happily an utter stranger. 
The contemptible story of the half-crown, with the remark ascribed to 
Strathaird, is — Dr Maculloch's ; who has, likewise, imagined the remainder 
of the colloquy. And with regard to the new house staxvling by the side 
of the original, like a calf by its cow, the Doctor has favoured us with 
no dates, so we cannot speak absolutely ; but. we know that, in 1819, this , 
new iiouse” was completely and most comfortably furnished, and in- 
habited by Strathaird ; that we never heard of his having occupied Hie one 
of three stories, washed outside by ** Cuchullin and that even if he did 
occupy it, he submitted to the fashery” of leaving it, w’hich could hardly 
be unknown to our author, who tells us, elsewhere, that he was in the 
country in 1821. These are very unimportant matters, and we beg to apo- 
logize for introducing them ; but they enable us to estimate the degree of 
credit due to our author's statements, in re'gard to others of more '‘ pith 
and moment, f which concern the welfare of the ccuntry, and the happiness 
of the peopl<f Nor is this all. They enable us to estimate Dr Maccul- 
loch's notio/w propriety and gentlemanly con4hct* He goes to the house 
of a respotitble gentleman ; eats his mutton and drinks his wine ; receives 
all the iJtion and. kindness which arc due to the character of a man of 
science ‘<5e.t a stranger : in return for which he seU ^own in his note-book, 
and aft<|^ards publishes to all the world, that his host is afflicted with a 
rheum iK his eyes, which is true ; and thltt he is “ much surprised and 
hurt thit he has an asthma,” which is false ; that a half-crown> which 
dro'V.id by chance from his pocket, fell tbAugh the carpet and floor of the 
pariuur, which is very extraordinary ; that bis host has a penchant for 
building, which was no affair of his; and that he most generously tendered 
his advice, which was very properly treated with contempt. Is it won- 
derful, if, after experiencing such unbecoming conduct, (we purposely 
avoid using a stronger term), the gentlemen of the Highlands sliould shut 

VOL. XVI. ^ 
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their doors against Sassanachs, and that the people should regard them with 
suspicion, and even hatred ? And, above all, is it for Englishmen, or Eng- 
lified Scotsmen like the Doctor, who omit no opportunity of insulting the 
prejudices, and outraging the manners and customs of stfangers, to com- 
plain of this, or that nothing but an enormous bribe will induce thh people 
among whom they sojourn to render them the smallest service^ ? 

Sed pauHo majora canamus ; we have a graver charge to bring against 
the Doctor ; and as there is really no end to his malignant abuse and mis- 
representation, it shall conclude this part of our review. 

When setting down some of his usual sort of stuff about Highland fune- 
rals, &c. he breaks out into several furious tirades against “ the dark spirit 
of Galvanism,'* which he describes as having eradicated from the minds of 
the Highlanders all respect for the remains of those they loved fe- 
licitates himself, that the antiquities of the country did not, like the 
Catholic monuments, fall under the ban of the Knoxes and the Cants 
sneers at “ this Galvanized country pours out the phials of his wrath on 

the zealous iconoclasts of the Reformation and blasphemes about “ the 
legitimate creaghs of the militant church of Knox." Ot a surety, these be 
bitter words. But what, we would ask, does this Stone Doctor," as He 
calls himself, know of Calvanum* — except, perhaps, that a certain lu- 
minary of the English Episcopal Bench, the author of a life of his farmer 
pupil, consisting oiiefly of clippings from the Parliamentary Debates, wrote 
a bad book to ** refute" it, and was soundly drubbed for his ignorance and 
incapacity ? Does he imagine, that, in order to be consistent, it is incum- 
bent upon him, because he maligns the inhabitants of one part of the 
country, to insult the religion of Scotland at large ? By his own shewing, 
he is an Episcopalian — a member of that church which has a Calvanistic 
creed, and an Arminian clergy : if he is pleased with such an order of 
things, well ; no Scotsman will deride his belief, or ask “ a reason of the 
hope that is in him." But reciprocal toleration and forbearance will not 
content him ; he must be the ag^ssor ,* he must sneer at “ this Galvanized 
country," grin at the Knoxes and the Gants," abuse “ the iconoclasts 
of the Reformation," and rave incoherent nonsense about the creaghs of 
the militant church." For such language, contempt and scorn are not 
sufficient ; the lash should be laid to the back of him who cmplo]^^ it, 
with a firm, decided hand ; Mr Southey's ** branding-iron" should be ap- 
plied to his foreliead. He scoffs at the creed we revere — at tlie great names 
which adorn the history of our church. Will he descend into the arena of 
controversy, gird up his loins for the combat, and fairly wrestle with the 
‘‘ dark spirit" that disturbs his repose? We pledge ourselves he has only, 
to throw down the gauntlet of defiance, and he will find an antagonist — not 
an anonymous one, like the writer of this article, whose name, however will 
not be refused to any one who can give a good reason for asking it. What 
does the Geologist know of the iconoclasts of the Reformation," of the 
Knoxes and Gants ?" We will answer — He has read the glaring misrepre- 
sentations of Hume, but has not had the honesty to read, or ^he capacity to 
appreciate, the sober and conclusive investigations of M'Gr^f^. And who 
really were “ the iconoclasts of the Reformation ?" In alm?ist every in- 
stance “ the rascal multitude," the long-abused, deluded, ai'yl oppressed 

• Englishmen, especially if they happen to be Knights of the Hanryiftr, seem to 

think they may do whatever they like in the Highlands. The S’par in Skye, 
which drew “ tears of rapture’* from the late amiable and accomplished Vord Kin- 
neder, is on the property of Macallister of Strathaird. Formerly it was opfrn to any 
one who chose to enter. But to each a shameful extent was the demolitibw^of the 
stalactites, which cover the whole of the sides and the roof, carried on by^the 
Southerns, that, to prevent the total destruction of the Cave, the proprietor was 
obliged to close up the entrance, putting on a strong door and a powerful lopk, the 
key of which he keeps in his own possession, and now suffers none of the hammering 
gentry to enter it unaccompanied. For a fragment of red>granite, the same Goths, 
if they durst^ would break in pieces the Egyptian obelisks in front of $t Peter’s. 
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people, bursting wifh indignation against the consecrated villains who bad 
held them in spiritual bondage, and whose just fury Knox and his friends 
restrained. It is true, that stoclcs and stones, altars, fonts, with all the 
trumpery and materiel of idolatry, were swept away “ with the besom of 
destruction." The Reformers did no more ; they could not have done less. 
Generally speaking, however, the churches and religious houses were saved. 
They wanted places of worship ; they* were not frantic enough to destroy 
that of which tbev stood in the greatest need, nor prejudiced enough to 
refuse to teach trutn under those roofs which had so long re-echoed to the 
rites and raumineries of that “ STRONanfeLusiON” which, during many ages 
of misery and darkness, lorded it over the blinded nations : in a word, al- 
though the Reformers did not consider the stone and mortar of a church 
as invested with any peculiar sanctity, or proper objects of superstitious 
veneration, they were sufficiently aware of the importance of possessing fit 
places where the people might assemble to worship that Almighty Being, 

who is not confined to temples made with hands." Who, that is acquaint- - 
ed with the times and men of the Reformation, can for a moment doubt, 
that, if Knox had but said the word," every Popish place of worship— 
every hive where dronish monks dreamed and dozed away their worth- 
less existence — every prison where females wasted away in profligacy and in 
solitude, would have been levelled with the dust; not one stone would have 
been left upon another; perhaps (horrescimus references J not even a ruin, 
for the comfort of our modem sentimental antiquaries. 

And in what, we would beg to know, consisted the legitimate creaghs • 
of the militant church of Knox ?" Does^ the roan really mean to say that 
the Church of Scotland was enriched hj plunder ? If she was, whither, in 
the name of wonder, have her riches flown } Was she not from the very 
first — is she not at the present hour the poorest church in the world — yes, 
the poorest, and, by necessary consequence, •the ? Granted, that 
there were legitimate creaghs granted that the property of the Catholic 
Church was plundered and divided. But who were the “ legitimate kear- 
nachs" — the real spoilers ? We answer, the Crown, in the first instance — 
powerfully aided by the ancestors of some of those "Noble Owners" of " hos- 
pitable towers," with the luxuries of whose tables, and the rouping out of 
whose tenantry, the Doctor is a great deal more familiar than with "the 
dark spirit of Calvinism," or the History of the Church of Scotland. That 
Church did not share in the spoils of the system upon the ruins of which she 
arose : these were barely sufficient to appease the ravenous cupidity of the 
arch-hypocrites and apostates, who ranged themselves on the side of the Refor- 
mation, gaping, like hungry ATiltures, to fatten on the carcase of the ancient 
Church. She has, consequently, remained in a state of honourable, apostolic 
poverty ; forming a singular contrast to a certain overgrown Hierarchy, which 
costs the country that is blessed with it upwards of eight millions annually, 
being more than equal to the cost of all the other religious establishments in 
Europe ! And for what does the said country pay so enormous a price } For 
what, with a thousand millions of debt hanging like a millstone about her 
neck, is s^ie so lavish of her wealth ? For an apostolic church, and a work- 
ing clergy? Let the Doctor and the Dissenters^ between them, answer that 
question.! 

In rep^rd to the state of reli^on in the Highlands, our author informs us, 
that " Ife did think that, at this very day, the Highlanders were a religious 
people^* but, " fearing that he is either an incompetent judge, or that his 
•preivifdces in favour of the moral and religious character of the people have 
influenced his judgment," he feels himself necessitated to acquiesce in the 
statebents set forth in some "recent documents," which, he indulgently says, 
" must be considered official** He had no ** fears” about his " incompetency 
to judge," when he talked of " the dark spirit of Calvinism," which he falsely 
accused of having eradicated, from the minds of the Highlanders, all respect 
for the remains of those they loved when he stigmatized the Reformers 
as " holy barbarians," and poured contumely and insult on the illustrious 
name of Knox, the great founder of our civil and religious liberties. Nor 
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(lid ho deem it necessary to examine the 'statements contained in the ‘‘re- 
cent dccumeuts, which must bo considered vj/icial,** or to inquire who were 
the persons by whom these reports were generally manufactured, and u'hat 
were the purposes which they were intended to serve. We will supply tin's 
omission. The persons who thus abuse the public confidence are gvnerally 
weak, well-meaning zealots, of what is called the Evangelical Party, who, 
receiving a commission from some Auxiliary Bible Society, straightway pro- 
ceed to the Highlands, ramble about for a month or six week, spying “ fer- 
lies,*' preaching in barns to such of the poor people as they can assemble to- 
gether “ by beat of drum ecclesiastic,** and invading the province of the re- 
gular clergy, whom they never fail to denounce as “ slow bellies,** “ wolves 
in sheep's clothing," and shepherds who “ feed themselves and not the 
flock :** and having executed their apostolic mission greatly to thtir own 
satisfaction, and, as they never fail to tcU us, to the infinite edification of the 
poor benighted Highlanders, they return to report to their constituents on 
the state of religion in the Highlands. The reports themselves are worthy of 
the manufacturers. They are generally a repertory of miracles, and some- 
times of discoveries. Sudden awakenings and conversions, attendant on the 
“ words .in season," spoken home to the conscience by these favoured apos- 
tles, form the staple commodity ; seasoned, however, with long tirades 
against the laziness and inefficiency of the parocyal clergy, and, occasion- 
ally, by the discovery that, in the districts traversed by these thildrcn of 
the light, the number of persons who cannot read exceeds, by a fourth, a 
a third, or even a half, “ the total of the whole" inhabitants. This infor- 
mation excites no surprise, because >it was expected and wanted. It is, 
however, received with undisguised satisfaction, given to the world as 
“ the words of truth and soberness," and not unfrequently laid before tlie 
Committees of the General Assembly. Grave measures are in consequence 
adopted. The petty functionaries who hold a monopoly in spiritual things 
are all bustle, activity, and benevolence. Sermons are preaclied, speeches 
delivered, reports spun from the womb of reports, each successive produc- 
tion being overlaid with a fresh garniture of pious exaggeration ; and the 
tradesman and artisan are of new called upon for their penny a-w^eek, to aid 
the further operations of those who are to convey “ the glad tidings" of 
Christianity to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Now, the purpose 
which all this machinery is intended to accomplish cannot c]ud(» tlie dul- 
lest apprehension. Let the plain, simple truth be told, and — ‘‘ Othello's 
occupation's gone." 

Taken in the mass, the Highlanders are both a moral and a religious 
people. We do not deny, that the misery in which, from causes it is not 
necessary at present to specify, the people have been latterly plunged, has 
engendered vice, and that the actual standard of both is lower than it once 
was. But that we may be enabled to estimate the mischief which proceed- 
ings, analogous to those above-mentioned, have a tendency to produce, it may 
be proper to state distinctly the general characteristic of the religion of the 
Highlanders. And this may be done very briefly. Their religion is rather 
a sentiment than a conviction ; rather a strong feeling of reverence for the 
Supreme Being and hia laws* than a series of doctrinal dogmasLin favour 
of which they are prepared to wrangle and dispute. More imagirhtive than 
the Lowlandcr, Christianity is, in the eyesof the Highlander, inv;'8ted with 
an awful majesty, before which he humbles himself with the prfefoundest 
devotion. Hence his belief originates in his heart rather than in hfi head : 
hence he requires no laboured demoostration of its truth, because ^ is a 
stranger to doubt, because all the feelings of his nature are iiiarsball^d on 
its side. ’ In dealing with people of this temperament, it is obvioul, we 
think, that the business of the teacher of religion is not to grapple with its 
unfathomable mysteries, and “ find no end in wandering mazes lost," but 
to enforce, by the sanction of the divine word, the practical observance of 
its moral precepts—to impress upon the minds of his hearers, that the Great 
Author of our faith does not require of his creatures to torment themselves 
by seeking t&nidences of their acceptance with him in the evanescent visions 
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and vagaries of a heated fanev, but “ in doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly before him/ This is the course which, we think, ought 
to be pursued, and which, we believe, is, with few exceptions, pursued by 
the parochial clergy, who know well the character of the people whom it is 
their duty to instruct in spiritual knowledge. Oh, but this is rnoral preach- 
ing ; this is the very evil to be remedied,— -the great cause of backsliding, 
which the children of the New Light feel themselves called upon to remove ! 
Jf we are not greatly mistaken, Jesus Christ was a 7nom/ preacher ; but this, 
of course, is no reason why our modern philanthropic divines should follow 
his example. So they send apostle after apostle into the Highlands, filled 
with all the holy mysteries which the wisdom of ages lias not been able to 
unravel. Cherishing an habitual reverence for religion and its ministers, 
the people receive them with open arms, listen with enchained attention to 
the fervour of their honest and sincere mystifications, and give up the reins 
to an excited imagination. By and by, they see visions, dream dreams, re- 
vel in the wildest hallucinations, imbibe spiritual pride, and, after the fer- 
ment of contending passions haa subsided, settle down into furious, intoler- 
ant fanatics. In his natural, unexcited state, the Highlander is an utter 
stranger to intolerance ; the Catholic and the Protestant live quietly and 
harmoniously together, each worshipping his Maker according to his own 
form, without being considered by the other as a child of the Devil, with 
the mark of the Beast on his forehead, and predoomed to everlasting de- 
struction. After he is thoroughly dosed with the New Light, he becomes 
quite a different man, unfurls the insignia of bigotry in his countenance, 
forswears the innocent amusements and enjoyments of life, takes a wonder- 
ful interest in the condition of his neighbour's soul, and as this state of things 
cannot last long, generally ends by exhibiting a rare compound of the hypo- 
crite and the fanatic. It is known to every one conversant with the High- 
lands, that the recent degradation and misery of the people have predispos- 
ed their minds to imbibe these pestiferous delusions, to which they fly for 
consolation under their sufferings ; and that fanaticism was mflenown till, 
being deprived of all the comforts, and destitute of many of the necessaries 
of existence, they found themselves condemned to groan and sweat 
under a weary life." Fortunately, however, the evil is not yet irreme- 
diable. The enlightened spirit of the age, and, above alL the exertions of 
the parochial clergy, may impose a check on the circulation of this spiritual 
poison, noxious alike to sound morals, true religion, and real happiness. 

But though we have thus freely and boldly animadverted on the practices 
of those, who, with more zeal than knowledge, and more knowledge than 
honesty, report the Highlanders as destitute of religion, and then labour, 
soinetiihes with but too great success, to inoculate them with the virus of 
fanaticism, we should consider what we have said incomplete, if we suf- 
fered some of the misrepresentations of Dr Macculloch, on one or two points 
connected with the subject, to pass uncontradicted* It is a common practice 
with him, when he admits any thing favourable to the Highlanders in one 
part of his book, to explain it away, or give it a flat denial in another* Thus 
he says, in *everal places, that the Highlanders nre a moral hml religious 
pie ; hut neutralizes all this, by insinuating very broadly, in the passage 
above refci red to, that he believes all the immorality and irrcligion with 
which the I are charged, in some documents which may be considered 
official.*' )fln the same spirit, after repeatedly statii^ that the Highlanders 
show th< greatest reverence, not only for religion itself, but for every thing 
connected with it, he introduces the ftfliowing particular^ : 

On parting company with the deal boards, 1 found myself in a valley which Nature 
cortciinly meant to be useful and beautiful both t hut such cattle as happened to stray 
that way on a false hypothesis, were destined to find that fields were not invariably 
meant to contain corn, i>otaU>es, nor grass. They were not, however, deprived of all 
the benefits of the Church, since they, slept in it* 1 presume they give way to their 
betters on Sundays. 1 had heard of such neglect in Scotland, but did not believe. 
This, however, is not the first or second time that I have found a parish church in 
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the Highlands open to all the elements as reel! as to the cattle ; nOr, as in this very 
case, is it ummial for the cottnity people to dilapidate it thern selves^ and caity of' the 
•wood.'wotk. In England, this would be called sacrilege ; but, by whatever name 
called, it would not happen. Where nothing is sacred, nothing is respected ; and the 
Highlander treats his church, when he dares, just as he does his church-yard. I have 
been told that such things do not cjfist ; I know very well that they do not occur in 
lildinburgh. I have been told that they are impossible ; which I consider very lortu- 
nate. Nor is this inconsistent with rohat I so lately remarked respecting the teligious 
feelings of this people. The church, quoad church, is only so much lime and stone : 
it is not, any more than the burying-ground, the metaphysical church. It is the 
church when the Minister is present, when it is the house of actual prayer. And, 
unseemly^ and incongruous with the religious disposition of the Highlanders as it may 
appear^ it is not umisualfor them to break the windows^ when intoxicated at the fane-, 
rals, the frequent irregularities of which I formerly noticed. Where the funeral is 
not a religious ceremony, the church is no more an object of respect than the ale- 
house. That such things, how'cver, do not occur often, I know ; but it would be 
more agreeable to he able to say that they never happened. 

Now, we can say” the more agreeable” thing with the greatest con- 
fidence; we boldly aver, that there is not one word of truth in the whole of 
this statement. The church first alluded to is that of Strath ; and we assert, 
upon authority, which we are prepared to produce if called upon, that 
“ cattle never slept in it.” How cattle could “ sleep” among the pew's of a 
church, Dr Macculloch will perhaps be able to explain, as well as to conde- 
scend upon the places where be found churches '' open to all the elements 
as well as the cattle f All the elements” are, in this case, w^e presume, 
to be understood , of rain and snow merely, which commonly enter 
houses by flaws in the roof or broken panes of glass in the windows ; but 
it is not usual, we believe, even for Highland cattle to enter houses by the 
roof or the windows. Nor, as in this case,” adds he, is it unuslal 
Jbr the country people to dilapidate it (the church) themselves, and cauuy 
OFF THE wooD-woKK.” Now, putting aside our own private know'- 
ledge, we have made repeated inquiries of several gentlemen belonging to 
Skye, whether it had ever been consistent with their knowledge, that the 
people had been guilty of the sacrilegious spoliation here laid to their 
charge, ^nd, in particular, whether the church of Strath had been “ dila- 
pidated,” as Dr Macculloch describes, and “ the wood-w^ork carried off 
to all of wrhich we received one uniform answer, that nothing of the kind 
was ever heard of, and that the charge is untrue, as is that of the people 
breaking the windows " when intoxicated at funerals.” Dr Macculloch 
first says, that such things are ** not unusual,” by which, we presume, he 
means that they are usual” and common ; and in conclusion, he states, 
that they do not occur (ften: by which, we presume, he means that they 
are unusual” and rare : which of these two averments are we to consider 
as the true one, according to his notions of the truth Truth, did wc 
say ? The whole passage is pregnant with falsehood, and betrays a malig- 
nant spirit, of which even Pinkerton, in the orgasm of his wrath against 
the name of Celt, cannot be accused, and would most undoubtedly have 
been ashamed. If the Highlanders were really such horrid rrtvsereants, as 
to desecrate, dilapidate, and plunder their churches, we ourselves would be 
the first to preach a crusade against them, to urge the.expedienc^^ of issuing 
letters of fire and sword, and of exterminating them to the last ^man. But 
they are not as this Geologist would represent them ; nor is it asid l for them 
to be guilty of sacrilege ; the law itself would prevent that. At the same 
time, they scorn his poor apology, that such conduct is not incensistent 
with what he so lately remarked of the religious feelings of this people.” 

Enough, and more than enough, to enafle the reader to appreciate the 
statements of our author, and the degree of faith to which they are entitled . 
The few remarks we have yet to make oh the volumes before us will be 
directed, firstly, to the supposed incurable indolence, and unimprovable 
character of the natives; and, secondly, to the present state of Highland 
eoonomy and population. 

1. It has long been a practice among writers, who never lock below the 
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surface of things, or who have undertaken the task of apologists for %Yhat-» 
ever is defective or vicious in the system upon which the affairs of a country 
arc managed, to trace all the evils which force themselves on public obscrva- 
* tioii to something in the general character of the people, which is continually 
opposing' an insurmountable obstacle to all attempts for improving tbeir 
condition, and increasing their happiness ; and again, to refer to Uie cha- 
racter thus gratuitously attributed, as a sufficient justification of proceedings 
the most iniquitous and oppressive. If, for example, along series of tyranny 
and misrule have, as in Ireland, debased the character of the people, plunged 
them in misery, and driven them to the commission of crime, the inevitable 
consequences of misgovernment are gravely adduced as a reason why it 
should he perpetuated. In like manner, if, as in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the natives are proscribed by the landlords, because they do not all at 
once, and, as it were, per saltum, adopt the improvements which have been 
gradually introduced into the Lowlands in the course of a century and a 
a half, and because they manifest the natural repugnance to innovation, 
which more or less distinguishes the people of all countries in the earlier 
stage of their career ; and if, when driven from their possessions, where they 
cnjoycil comparative comfort and independence, re(Juced to the condition of 
day-labourers, where there is little capital or employment, and huddled to- 
gether on a barren coast, upon miserable patches of soil, where they must 
cam their subsistence and pay their rent, by prosecuting a precarious branch 
of industry to which all their previous habits were alien ; — if, in these cir- 
cumstances, we say, they manifest symptoms of reluctance or apathy, they 
arc straightway denounced as indolent and unimproveable ; and that indo- 
lence and perversity of indisposition is reckoned a sufficient apology for all 
the measures which the modern regenerators have iilready adopted, or may 
in future pursue. This, accordingly, is the burden of Dr Macculloch*s song. 
“ They prefer lounging in the old way,” he says, to gaining^wr shillings 
by an hours exertion,” and this is common everywhebb ,” though in 
many places they arc in such deplorable want of the means of subsistence, 
as to be obliged to exist on shell-fish gathered during the ebb of the tide. 
Again: To steady labour they are particularly averse; and no dependence 

can therefore be placed on them, as they will leave their engagements to re- 
turn to their usual tranquillity, the moment that it becomes displeasing to 
them ; and he goes on to state, that this was the case with the labourers 
on the Caledonian Canal,” though one of the main objects of that project 
was to find employment for the Highlanders ; and that, for the same rea- 
son, “ it was found necessary to import quarryraen from the Lowlands into 
Skye and into Assynt, to work on (in) the marble and limestone quarries, 
as the Highlanders considered it too hard work, and would not persevere 
beyond a few days, even when induced to commence.” But our author has 
such an admirable knack of neutralizing one statement, by another of an 
opposite kind, that is only necessary to place the one in juxta-position with 
the other. In the very same paragraph he admits, that, “in the slate- 
quarries of Seil and Balahulish, and when employed in the iowjis, they 
are as active yorknien as the Lowlanders.” How they should refuse “ to 
persevere be^^ond a few days in Skye and in Assynt,” yet prove thera- 
tjelves ‘‘ as ctive workmen as the Lowlanders” at Seil and Balahulish, 
the Doctor l^s not thought proper to explain, at least iu a way that we can 
understand ; for he asserts that indolence is confined to those “ who have 
not yet received the contamination of Lowland improvement in other 
words, tl at the only portion of the Highlaqders which is active and indus- 
trious is that which, generally speaking, has been thrown out of employ- 
ment, and crowded together in the miserable hamlets upon the coast. But 
what, in the Doctor’s estimation, places the indolence of the Highlanders 
beyond all question or doubt, is the conduct of the Highland pro- 
prietors themselves, in preferring Low-Country labourers, tenants, and 
fishermen, and even in advertising for them as ‘ preferred !*” Now this is 
the identical sophism to which wc have but just adverted : “ the High- 
land proprietors themselves” discourage native industry, by telling the 
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people as plainly as tboy can, that they will not receive tliem as labourers, 
tenants, or fishermen, if they can possibly help it ; and when a patriotic 
soldier, like Colonel Stewart, remonstrates with them for their base, unfeel- 
ing ingratitude to tk race famed for their affectionate and devoted attachment 
to their Chiefs and superiors, they turn round and exclaim, “‘Oh, you 
have no idea how indolent and lazy they are ; w'c must contaminate them 
witli the example of Lowland impiovement ; or if that won't do, send 
them to starve on the coast, or drive them across the Atlantic.*' In an- 
swer to such averments as this, the gallant Colonel contends that the 
natives are “indolent** and “lazy,** becau'se they are discouraged; that 
the Highlander, like every other human being,* must be desirous to im- 
prove his condition, ana susceptible of being swayed and influenced 
by ordinary motives ; that with a little care and attention, any thing 
may be made of hiih ; and that he is entitled to some indulgence from 
those to whom he cherishes an hereditary attachment. This, however, 
is a language which the regenerators, the ** contaminators with Low- 
land improyenient/’ either cannot or will not understand. They have 
the economists on their side, who flatter them wdth visions of high rents, 
chivalrously put themselves forward as the defenders and champions 
of reformation, by summary ejectment and fire, and write learnedly on the 
miseries of a redundant population, and so forth : And what care they for 
the people? This is not mere hypothesis. A few years ago, a Highland 
proprietor had ejected, by^the usual means, a large body of tenantry, who 
were thrown destitute on the wide world, and might truly say, that “ the 
foxes had holes, and the birds of the air had nests, but they had not where 
to lay their heads.'* Moved with their forlorn and melancholy condition, 
a respectable clergyman, now no more, waited upon this gentleman, and 
after stating a number of facts of which he was already sufficiently aware, 
and after imploring him to take into his most serious consideration the 
case of tbese*poor people, begged to know what he proposed to do with 
them. Do with them I" exclaimed this Jlighlafid* philanthropist, in a 
passion ; “Locuduicu is wide enough fou tiitm at,l !** These words 
are universally known, and will never be forgotten. We could give the 
name of the miscreant who uttered them ; but we shall spare him, not be- 
cause he deserves to be spared, but because, in his hatred of the native 
population, he is by no means so singular as in the atrocious nonchalance 
with which he expressed it. 

(' To be concluded in ovr next* ) 


O YOUTH ! how wild and redolent of flowei-s 
Thy devious path ! O age! how sad and cold 
Thy dreary way along the barren wold. 

Reft of the boasted charms of happier hours ? 

Hear, then, my prayer, ye all pervading powers. 

From whose just fiat man received his birPii ! 

Before 1 stand alone upon the earth — 

Before the storm of desolation lowers — 

Before the membry of early years 

And long-lost bliss flings sadness o'er my lu^art — 

Before hope's rainbow colouring disappears. 

And all the exiacies of life depart — 

Befolre—Oh 1 long before these joys have fled. 

Let me be numbered with the silent dead ! IT. G. B. 


• Wc do not mean to say, that the individual referred to is a native Highlander, 

though he happens to be a Highland proprietor: wc introduce the above anecdote, 
solely because the sentiments he seems to entertain are unhappily not confined to nn- 
turalized Glaswegians,, who had served an apprenticeship to improvement by driving 
negroes in the tVest Indies / 
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!• Of the Powers t^ih^ Scots Supreme 
Judges* 

Omnium civium bonii quindedm 
hominum arbitrio sunt commis^ quibus 
et perpetua est poteslas, et imperium 
plane tyrannicum, quip|ie quorum urbi- 
tria sola sunt pro legibus.** 

Sucfuin. Rer. ScoU Hist Hb. XIV* 

The Judges of Session may, in their 
inquiries into facts, direct things to be 
done, or steps to be taken, TrhiCh ndtber 
are nor can be demanded ‘as a point of 
right” ErdAne* 

** It is to make a farce of all jurispru- 
dence, and of all justice, to talk of equity 
as merely a deposit in the breast of a 
Judge. U is to advance Judges to despots. 
They are thus to be invested with a 
power which is above law, and above 
equity. Their feelings, their capacities, 
their frailties, and their passions, are 
made to come in the place of the prin- 
ciples and the impartialities of justice* 
This is in wild hostility to our constitu- 
tion. It is a Turkish jurisdiction in a 
country of liberty.”— iS'ifaof/ on the Public 
Law if Scotland. 

In our Numbers for July and 
October last, we directed the atten- 
tion of our readers to the considera- 
tion of several points proposed to be 
regulated by the New Judicature 
Bill ; but there are still many inter- 
esting subjects of discussion connect- 
ed with it, in which the people of 
Scotland, as well as of En^and and 
Ireland, are very materially inter- 
ested. 


The Bill contains a number of spe- 
cial regulationib the object of which is 
to regulate the forms and flead- 
XNCs in the Courts of Law in Scot- 
land, and thereby to save the time of 
the Judges and the Lord Chancellor, 
in the bearing and determination of 
causes. 3j^tbe 50th section, it is 
proposed to delegate the powers of 
the Legislature to the Scots Judges, 
to make such orders and regula- 
tions concerning the fonos of process^ 
both in ordinary and extraordinary 
causes, and for regulating the pro- 
ceedings both of the Court of Session 
and of the Jury Court, as may most 
effectually carry into execution the 
purposes of this act, and remove any 
difficulties which may, in the details 
of practice, be found to arise in ex- 
pediting the business before the said 
Courts respectively." This would 
obviously be giving them a power to 
regulate the forms of process ndw, and 
in all time to come. 

Before the Legislature of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall delegate 
such powers to the Scots Supreme 
Judges, some inquiry, we humbly 
presume to think, should be made 
with respect to the powers which 
those Judges have hitherto exercised 
or assumed ; and from the result of 
that inquiry, the Legislature, the 
Government, and the country, will 
be the better able to judge wnether 
it be expedient, and for the bene- 
fit of the people, that such powers 
should be delegated by Parliament 
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ta the Scots Judges. . In Scot- 
]and> as in Enp^land and elsewhere, 
tlie aystenr ot judicial pocedure has 
been, in the main, 4lid work, not 
of Lefrislaiorif, hut of Judges, manu- 
factured chiefly in th« form, not 
of real statutory law, but of juris* 
prudential law : ima^mry law, con- 
sisting of general inferences deduced 
from particular decisions. By pri- 
meval indigence, and inexperience 
on the part of tlie Sovereign, Jud^s 
left without salaried, but left with 
p>wer to pay themselves by fees. 
Hence, as will be seen, a constant 
opposition beitifeen the ends ofjasficc 
and the ends ( ilte original, and thence 
the rational ends } of judicature */' 

The jurisdiction of the Lords of 
Council and Sessjon is not of very 
great antiquity. CJndeIr the feudal 
system in Scotland, the nobility, in 
the first instance, exercised the pre- 
sent jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Judges. From the decision of the 
feudal J iidges, an appeal was compe- 
tent^ to the King's Court, or Aula 
Regis, the members of which were 
the officers of the Crown, who, in 
their separate capacities, were the 
great dispensers of public justice. 

Upon the fall of the Aula Regia, 
the King founded the Board of FHvy 
Canned ; and the Chancdlor, in con- 
junction with a Committee of per- 
sons appointed by the Sovereira 
from the Estates of Parliament, who 
exercised jurisdiction in certain cases, 
obtained the name of the Session." 
James IV. appointed another body 
of Judges, not chosen out of the 
Estates of Parliament, who had all 
the powers of the Session, and were 
called the Lords of the Daily 
Council," (Pari. 1503, c. 58). But, 
adopting a model still more com- 
plete, James V. (Act Pari. 1527, c. 
36, 69 ; 1540, c. 03.) instituted *‘4he 
College of Justice," of which the 
Senators are still called “ Lords of 
Council and .SessioA," being JiJteen 
in number. ThC powers of the 
Session,” and those of the Daily 
Council,” were vested in this Judi- 
cature. 


In the Aah. Regia, the officer 
most formidable was the Great Justi- 
cier, who surpassed in authority and 
^endouT all the othpr officers of the „ 
Crown, and exercis^ an universal 
jurisdiction, both in civil and crimi- 
nal matters, {Uegiam Majesi. i. 1, 5, 
and ii. 16). This great officer, says 
Blackstone, (B. iii. c. 4,) “ from the 
plenitude of bis power, grew at length 
both obnoxious to the people and 
dangerous to the government whicli 
employed him.” This was to hap- 
pen also in other kingdoms. This 
officer has been compared to the Tri- 
bunes of Rome, and to the Ephori of 
Lacedemon ; and it was necessary to 
have a check to his authority. In 
Gotland, the power of the Great 
Justieier, in civil matters, passed, it 
has been supposed, to the Court of 
Sessiod ; and the extravagance of his 
jurisdiction in rude times has dis- 
tinguished this new tribunal. A su- 

E reme and boundless jurisdiction in 
iw and equity — a nnbile qfjicium — 
carrying in its nature the unprinci- 
pled rudeness of a barbarous age, has 
been exercised, and is thought by 
some of the Judges to be lodj^ed in 
it at this hour. It has sustained it- 
self as competent in matters of rank 
* and precedency which belong to the 
highest fountain of power. In so far 
as the Writers to the Signet are con- 
cerned, it has lately sustained a claim 
of corporate privileges, in a question 
with one of their members, and in a 
claim to particular seats in the Court, 
to the exclusion of the public, founded 
on Acts of Sederunt emanating from 
the Court itself, without any Charter 
from the Crownt. It has likewise de- 
termined in questions of the Peerage, 
which are known to belong to the 
House of Peers. 1 1 has exerciseil the 
powers of enacting Ac^ of Sederunt, 
since the union with ^ngland, — the 
baneful ^and pernicio»is eflects of 
which we noticed in a ^former Num- 
ber. Nay, more ; it has, Ly a mere ver- 
bal order, as in the case of the Bill- 
Chamber, as shewn, in our Number 
for October, disregarded and virtual- 
ly rescinded recent Acts of Parlia- 


* Benthara on Regulation of the Courts, and the Administrations pf Justice in Scot- 
land. Taylor A Co. Condon. 1807. 

*|* The Society of Writers to the Signet out-rivals all other corporate bodies in their 
*eal to acquire new ar»d exclusive privileges, in order to obtain to its members that 
distinction which should be obtained only from a knowledge of their profession ; for 
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ment. 'Wherever there Is a wronf^^ 
for which it is fancied there is no 
remedy, it assumes the power of in- 
.venting a rule or expedient to judgei 
and to give this judgment as a prece- 
dent to posterity. Moreover, it some- 
times declares a statute in desuetude ^ 
although unrepealed by Parliament 
Benthain says, “ The Court of Ses- 
sion, the very carpet they tread upon, 
is made of shreds of lawsi enacted, 
broken to shivers, lying one upon 
another, in heaps, unabroffatedt ua- 
removed : — a carpet, than which 
none was ever softer to the foot of 
a corrupt or juirtial Jud^e,** This 
Court, therefore, has truly, in ef- 
fect, AN AUTHORITY TO MAKE 
LAWS, AND IT THUS USUBPS THE 
JUDICIAL roWKRS OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE. It can indeed look with in- 
difference upon an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and not only dispense with its 
powers, but contemn them ; and s 
learned Judge, still on the bench, 
had, it is said, the honesty, some 
years ago, to avow this. 

At this moment, it is notorious 
that' the most violent Buctuations 
characterise the decisions of this 
Court. An alarming uncertain tv 
prevails. A decree is pronounced, 
altered, or recalled upon a reclaiming 


bill ; and a new decree, in absolute 
contradiction of the first, issued^ 
Foundations are thus laid for delays 
and for expense* Men of no vir- 
tue are encouraged to engage in liti- 
gations. Men of probity, and con- 
scious of their rights, feel a painful 
uneasiness, and tremble to confide 
their property to capricious decision 
or dogmatical authority. In this 
state of uncertainty, appeals from 
Scotland have become so numerous, 
and the Lord Chancellor Eldon has 
been in the practice of altering so 
many of the decisions of the Scots 
Judges, that the subject has been 
forced upon the attention of the Le- 
gislature. The attempt to hurry 
through the Judicature Bill at the 
end last Session has roused the 
people of Scotland, and every county 
and public body in Scotland have 
been deliberating u^n the Bill. 
The Resolutions of all the counties 
which have been published, we be- 
lieve, have censured some clauses oi 
the Bill. 'We have pleasure in parti- 
cularly noticing the resolutions of the 
county of Ross, although we slightly 
differ from someof them. They reflect 
honour upon the intelligence of that 
county, as wellas thecountry at large*; 
and it is gratifying to us, that the 


which about 400 of their meml)er8 arc noways eminently distinguished. They also 
have a due portion of vanity, presumption, and absurdity. Some time ago they claim- 
ed the honour of wearing gowns as one of their exclusive privileges. This alleged 
right they pretended they had obtained from the Scots Judges by some Act of Se- 
derunt. The Solicitors of the Supreme Courts incorporated by Charter from the 
Crown, who are the rivals of the Writers to the Signet, in the competition between 
them for obtaining the mauagetnent of law-business in Scotland, aspired to the 
same harmle&s and ridiculous vanity, and applied to his present Mi^jesty to grant 
them this distinction. After a full inquiry and a Report hy Sir W. Rae, Lord 
Advocate, it was found that the right to grant the privilege is vested in the Crown 
hf/ Act of Parltamnity and not in the Scots Judges. Accordingly his Majesty grant- 
ed to the Solicitors the j)rivilege of w'caring gowns. The grant is in the following 
terms : 

George thr Fourth,, &c. Where a8, we, considering that the estates of the 
Parliament of Scotland, convened in the month of June 1^099 deomed it necessary 
and expedient' for the honoui^, credit, and reputation of that kingdom, that some 
grave, decent, comely, and ordcrlv habit, and appBrel, should be worn and used by 
the Advocated, Lawyers, and all others living by Ikw* and practice thereof, and did 
ordain that the selection of such habit and apparel should rest with us : and considering 
that the Incorporated Society of Solicitors itractlsin^i befote the Supreme Courts in 
Scotland have humbly prayed us that we should 'gtant our Royal Licence, and 
warrant authorising the members of the said society to wear a robe or habit similar 
in fm'm to those worn by the Procurators before the High Court of Admiralty, &c.— 
Thfsrefore, &c. Given at our Court at Carlton House, and our Privy Seal of Scotland, 
at’Edinburgh, the 1st day of April 1822, and sealed 11th April 11822. 

This and the other instances sufficiently shew the disposition of the Scots Judges, 
to usurp powers to which they are not entitled by' law or the British Constitution. 

• The Resolutions of the county of Ross, at a meeting of the Freeholders} Com- 
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views which we submitted in our for* will aict |iroiAptly> and with the same 
iner Numbers have been in general honesty, public spirit, and intelli^ 
sanctioned by these Resolutions. If gence, there seems little doubt now, 
the other public bodies in Scotland whether the present Bill be with-. 

xnisskttiers of Supply, and Justices of Peace, bdd at Tahi on the 13th September last 
(Sir James Wemyss Afoekenzie of Scatwdl, Baronet, M. P. Preses,) moved by Mr 
Mackenzie of Scotsbum, in terms of the Report of a Comnnttee on the Scots Judica- 
ture Bill, and on the Bill for recovery of Small Debts in Scotland, and unanimously 
adopted, are as follow 
Resolved— 

1. That experience has showo, that the system of Administration of Justice in 
Scotland is so defective in point of form, and is attended by such delat, expense, 

AND UNCEUTAINTY, THAT A* TBOBOUGB UEVlBlON OF IT 18 BIOULY EXPE- 
DIENT. 

2. That the Meeting, therefore, view with mu^ satisfaction the objects and general 
principles proposed by the Legislature and Government, in the measures commenced 
for the purpose of ameliorating that system. 

3. That this Meeting are of opinion, that these meesures ore likely to produce incal- 
culable befiedts to this part of the United Kingdom, where llie f^evcial complainU 
against the present system of administering juaike in every dcpailmcnt of the Su* 
preme and Inferior Courts caU loudly for redress* 

4w That it is biohly inexpedient that the power of enacting Rules 
AND Regulations should be deIlegatEdby Parliament to the Judges ; 
and that all suck Rules and RsouLATtONs should be fixed by Legisla^ 
five enactments* 

5. That this Meeting, in order more completely and effectually to incorporate Trial 
by Jury with the ancient Institutions of the country, uould recommend to dissolve 
the present Jury Court as a separate jurisdiction, and that the Court of Session be 
divided into three Chambers, with three Ordinary and one presiding Judge sitting 
in each of the two Law Chambers, and four such and a presiding Judge in the Jury 
Chamber, the three Junior Judges continuing to be Lords Ordinary to their respective 
Chambers : That all questions cognizable by a Jury should originate and be deter- 
mined in the Jury Chamber, where the law, the fact, and expenses, should be disposed 
of at one and the same time,T->by which a great saving of time and expense would be 
obtained, and the present aukward machinery of remit from the Court of Session to 
the July Court done away : The Judges in this Jury Chamber to consist of the pre- 
sent Judges of the Jury Court, with two others to be selected by his Majesty ; and 
that the benefit of the experience and abilities of the Lord Chief Commissioner might 
be obtained, that so much of Uie Act of Parliament, doing away extraordinary Lords 
■of Session, might be rei>ealed, as would enable his Majesty to name one extraordi- 
nary Lord of Session, being an Advocate or Barrister at Law', who shall always pre- 
side in the Jury Chamber. 

6. That this Meeting recommend, in order to abbreviate the proceedings, and lessen 
the expense in the preparation of Jury cases, that a system be adopted somewhat 
analogous to the proceedings in the English Courts, — the effect of which would be, 
to save the whole previous discussion before the Lord Ordinary, and many of those 
delays, and much of the expense that is subsequently incurred, previous to causes 
being brought for decision b^ore the Jury. 

7* That the exchanging of Lists of Witnesses between the parties to^a suit, previous 
to going to trial, is a meashre highly expedient ; providing that the r^^jpective agents 
be obliged to lodge with the lists m affidavit that all and each of the witnesses con- 
tained in the lists are material to the question at issue. V 

8. That this Meeting do not see the necessity of calling together, in every trifling 
cause, Jurymen entitled to sit as Special Jurymen ; and that it would be expedient 
to summon a larger proportion of the tradesmen, and other respectable inhabitants of 
the different towns where the Jury Court may happen to sit. 

9* That in intricate processes of compt and reckoning, this Meeting think it would 
be expedient to remit to a professional i^ountaiit, who shall report upon oath, and 
be subject to be examined by parties. 

10. That in cases where the present mode of granting Commissions may be 
found absolutely essential to the ends of justice, the Commissioner and parties should 
be bound down by specific issues, prepared by the Judge who grants the commission 
at sight of the parties. 
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drawn or not, the GovcrnmeiK will and regulad<ma aa will effoctoally 
be iroi>eriou8ly called upon to bring embrace and remedy all the abuaea 
under consideration of the Legislature which, it caiuM^t be denied, exist in 
.t'lnd the Country such other ineasi^es the administration of jttstice, not 

11. That witnesses residing in any part of the United Kingdom, but forth of Scot- 
land, be compelled to give evidence at or within miles of their place of residence 
for the time being, before any Commissioners appointed by the ^pr^e Court of 
Scotland to take such evidence^ such persons being tender^ a reasonable sum for 
their expenses. 

13. That, in the opinion of this Meeting, a clause ought to be introduced into the 
present Bill^ enacting. That a written notice from the Proprietor, or other person 
duly authorized by him, delivered to the tenant by a Notary, Messenger, or SherifTs- 
officer, attested by either of them, and two credible witnesses, shall be deemed a 
sufficient warning in all coses of removing; and if recorded in the Shenff-Court books 
of the shire wherein the property lies, forty days before Whitsunday, shall be deemed 
a sufficient authority for warrant of cation — the fee for recording the notice to lie 
limited to one shilling per sheet- > 

IS. That the Meeting are convinced that considerable delay, and consequent ex- 
pense, often take place, from the circumstance of Counsel being engaged in one 
Court at the time their services are required in another. That it appears expedient 
that this inconvenience should be obviated. 

14. That it appei^rs to this Meeting expedient, that, in all cases coming before 
the Supreme or Inferior Courts, legislative enactments should compel panics to state 
their averments in points of fact, at the earliest possible stage of the proceedings, 
and that these preparatory steps should be taken in time of vacation or recess, as 
well as during the sitting of the Court, and that pasties should be foreclosed from 
any farther averments, after a certain stage of the proceedings, except in the case res 
novlter veniens ad notitiam, 

15. That this Meeting do not think it expedient that this rule should apply to 
pleas of law, which, in their opinion, parties should not be compelled to state finally 
until the avertnents in point of fact have been finally adjusted. 

16. That this Meeting think it expedient that no averments of fact, or plea in 
law, should be admitted in a Court of Review, whjieh does not appear to have been 
stated and pled in the Court in which the cause originated, whether it first came 
before an Ordinary in the Outer House, either of the Chambers of the Inner House, 
or the Jury Court, if causes be there initiated. 

17. That it is expedient that causes of Advocation and Suspension should come 
into the Court dcplano^ without the intervention of the BiU Chaviber ; and that the 
Fee Fund in the Court of Session be abolished^, and that the Clerks and the other 
officers of Court he paid out of the public purse, 

18. That the present system of issuing and preparing Summonses, Advocations, 
Suspensions, Hornings, Captions, and Signet Letters of every description, be better 
regulated. 

19. That it appears to this Meeting, that the forms of proceedings in all descrip- 
tions of causes which come under the cognizance of the Court of Session, whether 
sitting in their ordinary capacities as a Court of Review, or in what is termed Ex« 
traordinary Causes, or, when sitting as a Cuprt of Tcinds, should be assimilated as 
far as practicable. 

30. That the form of process in the Sheriff and Burgh Courts be assimilated to 
that recommenc ed to be adopted in the Supreme Courts ; and that the power of re- 
view' by a Shen ff-Depute or Substitute, or Magistrate, in Burgh Courts of his own 
individual interlocutors, be done away ; and that the interlocutor in each and every 
case shall be h/jid as conclusive in each of these Courts— .OS this Meeting highly ap- 
proves of the enactments in the Bill, precluding Judges In the Supreme Courts from 
a similar reconsideration of their own decisions. 

31. That the fe^ chargeable in inferior Courts be regulated by some general enacU 
ments. 

23. That this Meeting do not consider the circumstance of there being only 186 
causes brought by suspension or advocation before the Supreme Court, although 
22,077 are annually decided in Sherifib’ Courts, as forming a certain criterion of the 
excellency of the present system, as it docs not appear from any existing document, 
whether this has been owing to the inconsiderable amount of the questions at issue, 
to the inability of the parties to bear further expensCi or to their want of confidence 
in the Supreme Courts. 
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cfnly in Scotland^ but in England points iif latsr plam, and to con* 
and Ireland. trol an able and learned Bar. I 

The slow progress of ’Scots Juris- conceive that, by compelling all the 
prudence may be acoountodfor : Mr Judges of the Court of Session^ to try 
Forsyth, Advocate*, aays, “Scot- civil causes, Government plight be 
land is a mere province, out of the oonstrained to become careful in the, 
view of the JleaiUng men of the em- appointw^i^t of Judges.** 
pire. Success at tne Bar no longer The bistt^ of a Scots Judge for 
introduces a practitioner into uie the last half century seems to be this : 
Legislamre. Hence, the place of He comntenccs at the Bar as Advo- 
Judgein Scotland is apt to be re- cate. In this situation bis emoluments 
garded, by men in power, merely as depend upon bis talents and legal ac- 
a post or place attended with a qnirements. The Attormesof Court 
tain enrol um^t. 1 think I have are. a clear-sighted and discerning 
seen men placed on the Bench, who, generation. No detittous claims of 
though perfectly respectable as €kn- birth, rank, or assumed pretensions, 
tleuien, would scarcely have accepted on the part of a Counsel, are regarded 
of the situation, if they had been by them. Talents and legal acquire- 
liahle to be sent instantly to Glas* menta only are respected and put in 
gow, to try a succession of causes in requisition. Without these recommen- 
presence of the acute and discerning dations, an Advocate seldom becomes 
merchants of that city ; and not only eminent at the Bar. But it unfortu- 
to charge Juries, but, with Bills of nately has hitherto, in general, hap- 
exception and motions for new trials pened, that the Counsel who have 
over their heads, to decide difficult oeen raised to eminence by the dis- 

23. That Petitions to both Houses of Parliament be prepared, founded on the 
above principles, |}niying the Legislature to take the same into consideration, and to 
alter or amend the Bill under consideration, in the manner which their wisdom may 
dictate, in so far os the provisions Of the Bill are inconsistent with the opinions herein 
expressed, and to enact such parts of it into a law as may be found consistent with 
these Resolutions, and adopting sUch alterations in the details of the Bill as they, in 
their wisdom, may deem meet. 

2-jU That this Meeting consider those Members of Parliament who were instru- 
mental in obtaining delay in the passing of the Judicatory Bill, during the last Session 
of Parliament, and especially Mr Elliot Lockhart, M.P. for Selkirkshire, for his par- 
ticular exertions, entitled to the thanks of this County. 

25. That the thanks of tl\iS County are due to Sir James Wemyss Mackenzie, 
their Member, for his exertions uiK>n that occasion. 

With reference to the second Bill referred to the Committee,' — that to alter and 
amend the Small Debt Act, — the General Meeting, agreeably to the Committee’s Re. 
port, unanimously 
Resolved— 

1. That the principle of the Bill under consideration has been recognised in Peti- 

tions presented by this County to both branches of the Legislature during the last 
Session of Parliament. ^ 

2. That in the opinion of this Meeting, the sum to which thd jurisdiction of Justices 

erf the Peace in civil actions ought to be extended, should be (ixed at £.12 sterling at 
least, as stated in their Petitions before alluded io. . 

S. That this Meeting, though they suggest £.lf sterling as the extent of the pro- 
posed Jurisdiction of the Justices of the Peace, would consider as a great boon con- 
ferred on the County, that’Stich Jurisdiction should be extended to £18116 «i8d. as re- 
commended in the Ninth Report of the Commissioners upon Scots t'ourts of Justice. 

4. That it appears' de^rable, that where a County hax been divided into districts 
having regular Justice of Peace Courts established w'ithin them, defenders in actions, 
under tWs or former Acts of Parliament for recovery of Small Debts, should lie held 
amenable to the District Court only within which his residence is fixed for the time. 

5. That Petitions from this County be presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
praying them to pass the said Bill into a Law. 

6. That the Members connected with the C.ounty be requested to use all the means 
in their power to farther the passing of said Bill. 

" • Report of Parliamentary Commissioners. Appendix^ p. 1 51. 
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cernment atri preference* of the At- 
tornies, have seldom been selected 
by the Government as Judges^ 
.Another class of Advocates generally 
recommend themselves to Govern- 
ment for those offices. When a 
young Advocate finds he cannot. ob-> 
tain the honourable en^|doyment of 
the Actornies acting for the country 
at large, he contrives to get intro- 
duced to the Lord- Advocate, and 
Solicitor-General of the day, and he 
is in due time appointed one (^^jt^e 
deputies of the Lord- Advocate 
From that moment he is in ge)^al 
laid upon the shelf, except 
employed by Attornies «he 
mere political expectants, or 
doubtful character. During this pe>^ 
riod he has time to study Ae privi- 
leges of the Bar, and bis right to an 
entrance into Court by a private 
door, and a seat appropriates! to such 
students by the favour of the Court. 
In due time he is appointed a Sheriffs 
depute. For a number of years af- 
terwards, he continues to walk ih$ 
hoardx of the Parliament'House as a 
briefless barrister. At length, either 
the Lord- Advocate or the Solicitor- 
General of the day dies, or is raised 
to the Bench, and he succeeds to one 
of those offices. After some years 
farther of this routine, he is, in his 
turn, promoted to the Bench. He 
then can look with triumph upon 
the Counsel who have risen to dis- 
tinction as barristers by their talents 
and learning, but who must either 
change their principles, or remain at 
the bar ; and he never forgives fhe\ 
Attornies for their want of diso^- 
rnent in overlooking bis own talisnta 
when at the bar. flence the Bench 
seldom lose the opportunity of the un- 
doubted privilege of their gown and 
senatorial chair (which only pro- 
tects them on the Bench,) to stig- 
matize an Attorney, how respectame 
soever he may be, as little better 
or worse thafi an Israelite. The Bar, ‘ 
too, are sometimes treated with no 
great courtesy. -The example of the 
English Judges, such as Judge Bai* 
ley, &c., is lost upon too many of 
the Inner-house Judges. In this 
way, with some few recent excep- 
tions, the fifteen Senators of the 
College of Justice, who are invested 
with such extraordinary powers, are 
appointed and composed. They in 


general are satisfied with their sitna^^ 
tions. They think themselves per- 
fectly qualified to be Legislators as 
well as Judges. They seldom, how- 
ever, take.ef)larged views, or look to 
the more enl^tened system of ad- 
ministering justice in England ; and 
they are in general hosUle to any as- 
similat Um of the Scots to the Eng! ink 
practice. If the principle of the Acts 
of Sederunt of the Scots Judges, 
since the Union, be examined, k 
wili.be found that they have in ge- 
neral increasied thefees of the Jud- 
ges* Clerks and die Clerks of Court ; 
that their chief design and object 
has been to i^ve the Judges aiut 
their Clerks trouble \ and that not 
a single Act of Sederunt can be se- 
lected, 'the principle and object of 
which hte l^en the diminution of 
the enonxibus expenses of legal pro- 
ceedings. Thdrich and productive 
classes of society have the greatest 
Interest in diminishing those expen- 
ses. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the rich .are in general disposed to 
oppress the poor by litigation. It is 
a luxury they can have no motive 
to ; for, . although they are 

sucfiespftii they can recover nothing 
ftpo} a poor man. , Besides, it" gene- 
rally happens, that the pUbr obtain 
the ben^t of the poor's roll, by 
which they procure not only an ex- 
emption from payinjg dues of Court, 
but also the benefit of Counsel and 
Agents, 4nd often the sympathy of 
the better feelings of the Judges. In 
this way, it sometimes happens that 
the higher classes of society have 
the greatest cause to complain of 
oppression from litigation. It is their 
interest, therefore, to promote a bet- 
ter and less-expensive system of tbe^ 
form^of administering justice. By" 
increasing the fees of Court, the 
Judges perhaps thoc^ht they would 
put to all litigation. This 

experinieik» bmevert has not suc- 
* oe^ed. Thby grievances in the ad- 
ministration ^justice, which have 
noVbeen remewl under the system 
of Ifglsraddii^of the Scots Judges, 
by m authors of it# have at length 
forced theit way to Ao tbtone and 
the Government ; and Ae people at 
la^ how call alm^tt with one voice 
for an immediate and radial remedy 
of those grievances, not by Acts of 
Sederunt, as proposed by the new 
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Bill, but by legislative enactments. It 
is now a curious fact, that the learned 
author from whom we have taken one 
of our mottoes predicted upwards of 
forty years ago, that, after suffering 
long in bilcnce, the people would re- 
cover from astonishment to reflection ; 
that they would mature in their un- 
derstandings ; that they would take 
courage from knowledge, from indig- 
nation, and from scorn ; that they 
would “ exclaim in one voice, that 
there is nothing so equivocal, so inso- 
lent, so loose, and so tyrannical, as the 
discretion of a Judge.’' “ Perhaps,” 
he adds, 1 have taken advantage of 
the first moment, when it is not ac- 
tually a cr27ue to speak of it with 
freedom.” This dread of the Judges 
in Scotland has since operated as a 
spell upon the Bar, the Attornies of 
Court, and the country. Many mem- 
bers of the ('ourt have, however, 
ventured to think that the chief evils 
and grievances in the administration 
of justice may be traced to the Jud- 
ges themselves *. If we are not mis- 
taken, we have heard it laid down 
by the Judges in full conclave, that 
it was a high roniimpt of Court to 
w’rite or say any thing, although 
perfectly true, which might have a 
tendency to shake the confidence of 
the people of Scotland in the King's 
Judges. Upon this principle, it is 
presumed, tw’o imprudent, or alleged 
insane individuals, were, not long 
ago, imprisoned order of the Court, 
and Without a trial by ^Tury, with 
tlje view of operating as a public 
example to all disaffected persons. 
'J’liis severity, however, has not had 
the desiied effect. The introduction 
of the present Bill, and the spirited 
opposition to it, has drawn from the 
Legislature, without consulting the 
f^cots Judges, an invitation to the 
Scots people publicly to point out 
the defects m ihe Bill and in the ad- 
ministration of justice. "I’he result, 
we confidently hope, will be, that the 
power of enacting Acts of Sederunt, 
and the functions of Legislators, for 
which, with every possible deference, 
tve presume to think the Scots Jud- 
ges are by no means qualified, will 
not, in future, be delegated by the 
Legislature to the Scots Judges ; and 
that they will find it necessary to 


confine their duties to the adminis- 
tration of justice only, and to second 
theenhghiened and conciliatory views 
of the Government, by acting in ac- 
cordance with public opinion and the 
spirit of the age. 

Expenses of Process, 

“ The expenses ordinary of the suit 
fees to Judges-CIerks, and I.awycTb of 
al) sorts and fees to Frothonotarics, 
Pliili/ers, ChirogiMjihors, Under Clerks, 
Proclamators, Wilricsses, Jurymen, Mar- 
shals, 'I’ipstattV, Criers, Porters, for en* 
rollings, special verdicts, coach-hyro, tS:c.; 

‘ Venly,’ says John, (Bull,) ^ tlicre aie a 
prodigious number of learned ^^o^ds in 
this law ; what a pretty science it is !* 

‘ Ay ! but, husband, (says Mrs Bull,) you 
have paid for every syllahle and letter of 
these fine words ; f>kss •what immense 
sums are at the bottom of ihe account /’ ” 
— Su'ift, 

“ The catch pole w'atchcs the man in 
debt; the attorney watches the catch |K)le; 
the counsellor watches the attorney ; the 
solicitor the counsellor ; but U is the 
client that pays them ullP — Goldsmith. 

It is remarkable, that, since the 
Union between England and Scotland, 
no step whatever has been taken, 
either by the Legislatuic or the Scots 
Judges, to diminish the expenses of 
the forms of administering justice in 
Scotland. Prior to that period, Lord 
Stair said, No nation hath so few 
words of art, hut almost all our 
terms are near the common and vul- 
gar acceptation,” and our forms are 
plain and proin})t.'' Since the Union, 
however, many innovations have been 
introduced into our practice by Acts 
of Sederunt passed by tlie Judges. 
In the course of the last fifty years, 
the fees of the Juelg^ .s'-Cleiks and 
Clerks of Court liave been repeated- 
ly increased. Hence wc arc now 
burdened with a fee-fund, or tax 
levied upon every step of the process, 
which operates as a dnimf of ju.sfice to 
ike industrious and ]uod\iciive classes 
of society, 'i'hc Judges, in their Acts 
of Sederunt, liave not bestowed the 
slightest attention the expenses 
of process. The economy of con- 
ducting law procei’dings, or the con- 
veniency or hardship attending such 
enormous expenses, so much felt by 
the Attornies of Court and the suit- 


• Bcntbam, p. 0. 
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ors, lias never attracted llieir notice. 
A Judge, or Counsel, in travelling 
from Edinburgh to London, would 
•choose the chtapeat and most com- 
fortable conveyance. But the unfor- 
tunate li^igant, in travelling through 
OUT courts of justice, has no choice of 
evils. A t every step, he finds himself 
obstructed by useless and unnecessary 
forma, and the enormous fees and 
taxes levied on every step of proce- 
dure. ♦ 

At first sight, it may be imagined 
that the whole of these sums go into 
the pockets of the Attornies> because 
they ultimately receive or compel pay- 
ment from the unfortunate litigant* 
But the truth is, the Attorney is the 
greatest sufferer by such enormous 
exactions. lie is responsible, not 
only to the Court, but to the client, 
with respect to every step of proce-* 
dure in the cause. He has more la-* 
borioiis duties to perform than the 
Counsel. lie has, besides, in the first 
instance, to make all the advances of 
ices to (’ounsel and Clerks of Court, 
and other disbursements. He is him- 
self, however, seldom or never paid 
ill a(Jranr<\ and at the end of the 
suit, which generally lasts for a num- 
ber of years, he frequently finds his 
client and his opponent bankrupts, 
and in such cases he must sustain 
the whole loss, not merely of his ad- 
vances, but of his time and trouble. 
The effect of this, however, comes 
at length home to almost every mem- 
ber of the community. For unless 
a party can find security to the At- 
torney, or is perfectly responsible for 
such a large sum as is necessary to 
pay the expenses of conducting the 
suit, he must submit cither to aban- 
don a just right, or pay an unjust 
demand without redress. In this 
state of inatffers, can any one doubt 
that the administration of justice” 
may become odious and suspected 
lo the whole body of the people?” 
It must be admitted, that the pure 
and impartial administration of jus- 
tice is, perhaps, the firmest bond to 
secure a cheerful submission of the 
people, and to engage their affections 
to (iovernmeiU But it is not 
^mfficient that questions of private 
right or wrong are justly decided 


merely, nor that Judges arc superior 
to the vileness of pecuniary corrup- 
tion.” It is farther t)ece&8ary that 
the courts of justice shall be open 
and accessible to all classes of the 
community, and that the taxes or 
fbes of court shall not be so oppres- 
sive and enormous as to operate as a 
dentg^atlo j ustiiico* 

In objecting to the new Bill, the Facul- 
ty of Advocates ap])car, for the first time, 
to have directed their attention to the ex- 
penses of process. From an account of 
expenses referred to in their Bepori, and 
lodged with the Clerk of the Faculty, 
which we have examined, and think cor- 
rectly and moderately stated, it appears 
that, under the present system, the or- 
dinary expense incurred by the p'aintifT of 
an action, commencing before the Lord 
Ordinary, and carried into the Inner- 
House of the Court of Scision, (exclusive 
of a proof by commission or a Jury Trial,) 
is . . £.189 6 di 

The defender’s expenses ) t ok ^ 1 

may also be estimated at | * 

£.378 12 11 

The whole of this sum the defender, if 
he lo?e the action, is obliged to pay. 

On the other hand, the expenses of the 
same process (exclusive of the expense of 
a Jury Trial) under the ?iew Bill as is 
shewn by another special account, also re- 
ferred to in the Faculty Report, would be 
no less than - £.321 0 

The defender’s expenses ) ^ , , 

may also be stated at j * 

£.642 0 3 

To this will fall to be added 
the expense of a J ury Trial, 
which, upon an average, is 
stated at £.112 16 
and Defender’s expences, 

£.112 16 9i - 225 13 7 

£.867 13 10 

In case of an appeal to the 
House of Peers, there may 
also be added the appel- 
lant’s expenses, £.250, and 
respondent’s £.250, 500 0 0 

Sum which a defender" 
who loses a suit may 
have to pay, under the 
proposed Bill, for one ►£.1367 13 10 
process, relating, per- 
haps, to a sum in dis- 
pute of £.26. J 


'•mr V r T 
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Ry fliO ffiWfU the following 

wouli! Ih? tIic<*\j)enscsof the same suit, viz* 
Pursuers'y c\peiii>cs, X.1B9 6 Defon- 
dor’s expenses, XM89 6 5^, in Court of 
Session, • - X‘.378 12 11 

In Jury Court, - - 225 13 7 

In House of Peers, - 500 0 0 


Abstiiact of the three branches. 
Fees to Counsel, - X.7 1 10 O 

Their clerks, - - 1 1* 0 0 

Printing and other dis-1 oj jg ^ 
biirsements . f 
Fee-fund, Lords’ clerks, 1 

ofS 2i 11 


X.1104 6 6 
With the M'ew of shewing the difTet- 
ent burdens afTecting law-proceedings in 
Scotland, we have examined the various 
items composing the account of expenses 
of an action, under the present system, 
referred to in the Report of the Committee 
of the Faculty of Advocates, 

The following are the results r 

BEANCII I. 

Expt’nscs of ihc mmmons — defences — rc^ 
h'vuncy — ameiidfd dt'fi nces^aml dllU 
izence in rt cover xvfitings. 

Fees to Counsel, - £.15 15 0 

Their clerks, - - 2 8 0 

Printing and other disbuf'se- ) 7 g g 
merits, - - - ) 

Fee-fund, Lords’ clerks, and \ r 0 a 
fees to officers of Court, ) 


I 


lOi 


£*13H U H 
50 12 2 


Attorney’s fees, 


£.30 12 2 
U 19 10 


£.45 12 0 

PRAKCn IT, 

Fo 7‘ condesccndrntr and ansrvers-^revised 
condaccjidence and answers — rks no- 
viTEii VEJfiKNP — mutual and revised 
mnnoi uiU — and answers to reprcsenla^ 
fioji. 

Fees Ijo Counsel, - £.20 5 0 

'i’heir clerks, « - 5 17 0 

Printing and other dis- 1 ^ 

bursements, " " / * 

Fec-funrl, Lon^’ clerks,! 
and fees to officers of > 

-Court, - • j 


6 4 0 


Attorney’s fees, 


£.49 10 74 
24 7 2 


£.73 17 94 

BRAKCH III- 

For proceedings in Inner • House, 
Fees to Counsel, - £-29 10 0 

Their clerks, - - 5 15 0 

Printing and other dif»-l , oi 

bursements, - | 1 

Fee-fund, Lords’ clerks, J 

and fees to officers of > 1 0 5 2 

Court, - - ) 


Altoriic'y’fl fees, 


£.58 11 6 

11 5 2 


C£9 16 8 


and fees 'to officers 
Court, 

Attorney’s fees, 


Amount of necotnt, £.189 6 54 
^ By adopting the following sugges- 
tions as to framing the steps of plead- 
ing, the whole almost of the expenses 
might be saved of ihc fir, \i branches 
of the procedure, which is alio^eihc/ 
useless and vnnecessarij^ viz. £.91 4s* 
on both sides. 15y prohibiting, in 
every case, written or printed argu- 
mentative pleadings, citlier upon 
facts or law, — repealing the dues of 
the fee-fund and Lords' clerks, — and 
reducing the fees of the A(l\oeates’ 
clerks to the same rate (2s. (>d. for 
each fee) as in FInglaiul, a very con- 
siderable reduction of the other ex- 
penses might be t fleeted. The aver- 
age expenses, instead of C.302, 3s. 3 j d 
in the Court of Session and Jury 
Court, on each side, as at present, 
ought, including a Jury Trial, not to 
exceed, upon the average of an hun- 
dred cases, £.50 on each side. 

We art eonvinced that the reduc- 
tion of expenses would soon tend not 
only to increase the emoluments of 
the Counsel and Agents, but to ren- 
der the administration of justice po- 
pular, and a blcs.sing to the people of 
Scotland, instead of being, as at pre- 
sent, ruinous and oppiessive. 

There is no individual in the com- 
munity, wliether high or low, who 
may not be involved in a law-suit, 
the result of which may deprive him 
and his family of his Mberty or his 
fortune. Hence no Scotsman can 
feel indifferent wdtli res])cct to the 
fate of this Hill, nor should its fati 
be disregarded by Englishmen. Scot.s- 
men, for a long period, fought and 
bled to obtain their ‘present religious 
privileges. Next to those, pcrha])s, 
may be placed the blessings of a well- 
regulated system of administering 
justice. But it is now unfortunate ly 
too obvious, that neither under tin* 
present system, nor that proposed to 
be introduced by this Bill, arc anv 
such blessings to be expected. 
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In jutlging of the merits of the im- 
provements proposed by the new Bill, 
it seems necessary that the public at- 
•tention sliould be directed to the 
anmunt of expenses as the criterion 
by which the benefits of the system 
proposed to be introduced will be 
best appreciated. 

It seems now evident, that the au- 
thors of this cekbrat^ Bill have 
never once bestowed a moment's con- 
sideration upon the expenses of the 
measures proposed by them. 

HI, SiiTTiet Summonses, 

“ The first slop in a process, however 
it is technically called, may be designated 
the Originating Writ. Several reasons 
may be urged for this writ being a mere 
formal document for calling the party into 
Court/' — dfr7ic//’.v Lclier to tius Dcjmty 
Kvt'per ofihr Siffiict. 

Summorjscs in the Scots style, with 
Lihi'h (Declarations) in the bcjly of them, 
and Scots PctUwns with English Decla- 
mations and Pleas, Bcntham, 

In our Number for October we 
gave a general outline of the English 
and Scotch practice, with respect to 

WKITS AND SPf eiAL PI.C ADlKCr??." 

The result of our observations was, 
that these should be all prepared by 
the Agents and Counsel of the parties 
out of Court, without any intervention 
or orders by tlie Judges, and that an 
assimilation of the practice of Eng- 
land and Scotland might be intro- 
duced, which would tend to lessen 
the expense and improve the system 
of Scots writs and pleadings. 

In endeavouring to point out the 
manner more particularly, by which 
this desirable object may be attained, 
wc shall b('gin with the practice of 
Kumrnoning a party 1o appear in 
Court. Tills object, which* appears 
so simple, has been attended with 
some perplexity, both in England and 
Scotland, from tlie devices of inter- 
ested persons ; and it may be still 
involved in mystification, from the 
same cause, in Scotland. 

In England, a defendant is brought 
into Court, either by an original writ 
or by a more summary form, techni- 
cally called by hilL The original 
writ issues out of Chancery, in the 
King’s name, directed to the Sheriff 
of the county, requiring him to com- 
mand the defendant to satisfy a claim 
c. g, of debt ; or, on failure to do so. 


to appear in pne of the superior 
courts at Westminster, in eight days, 
to account for non-compliance ; but, 
jn some cases, the former alternative 
is omitted, and the Sheriff is simply 
to enforce the appearance. This writ 
being executed and returned, it gives 
power to tl^e Court of Common Law, 
in case of the defendant not appear- 
ing, to issue di judicial writ or process, 
directed to the Sheriff, to enforce the 
defendant's appearance, by attach- 
ment or distress of his property, or 
arrest of his person. One of these writs 
is called a capias ad respondendum. 
It directs the Sheriff to enforce tlie ap- 
pearance of the defendant, by arrest 
of his person. Formerly, it was neces- 
sary to sue out the original writ before 
any capias could issue. But now, the 
original writ is merely supposed to 
be issued ; and it is suspended or 
neglected altogether, unless the de- 
fendant objects. The capias is, there- 
fore, at once now obtained. In the 
practice of the King's Bench, the 
plaintiff's Attorney prepares a draft 
(called a prrrcipej of the original 
writ. This he brings to the Filacer, 
or Clerk of Court, who at once issues 
the capias. The j)ractice is similar 
iu the Court of Common Picas. If 
the defendant object to the want of 
the original w'rit, it may be obtained 
at any time, which obviates the ob- 
jection. By the cajnns the defen- 
dant is compelled to appear. 

But a still more summary mode 
of bringing a party into Court is by 
hill. This is founded cither on privi-^ 
lege, as, e. g. where the plaintiff or 
defendant is an Attorney or officer of 
Court, or where the defendant is a 
Member of Parliament; or it is 
founded on the jurisdiction of the 
Court, as where the defendant is its 
prisoner. In order to make any de- 
fendant fall under this last descrip- 
tion, a per;5on is arrested on a ficti- 
tious charge, in virtue of a writ call- 
ed a Bill of Middlesex, where the 
defendant is to be found in that 
County, or if elsewhere, by a latitat. 
If the defendant cannot give bail, he 
is committed to the prison of the 
Court, or, according to the legal 
phrase, the custody of the Marshal of 
Ike Mar.shalsva. This is held to 
found the jurisdiction. If he find 
bail to appear, the jurisdiction is also 
founded ; but in practice, the defen- 
dant is not now actually arrested by 
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virtue of the dcDtiuus clmrge In thft 
hHl of Middles<?:f, or tatUai^ If the 
defendant be privileged, no original 
writ is necessary ; and tl)c suit is at 
once begun by filing a bill or deda- 
ration, stating the ground of com-^ 
plaint. If the defendant be not pri- 
vileged, the plaintiffbegina by talcing 
out the hill of Middkavx, or latitat. 
These ^rits command the Sheriff to 
arrest the defendant's person, and 
have him in Court by a certain day. 

In either of these cases the proce- 
dure is summary. The writ is mere- 
ly formal, and a simple warrant to 
enforce the appearance of the defen- 
dant. It contains no statement or 
condescendence of facts. On the de- 
fendant’s appearance in Court, there 
is filed a declaration or count, contain- 
ing a statement by the plaintiff of the 
ground of action. In a real action 
it is called a count ; in a peraonal one, 
the declaration. 

In Scotland there are also two ways 
of bringing a defender into Court. 
The ordinary way is by a writ called 
a summons or, where a defender 
is an Attorney or officer of Court, a 
summary petition and complaint may 
be presented to the Court against him. 
This may be either intimated with 
or without a warrant of the Court. 

Originally, the practice of bringing 
a defender into Court was the same 
both in Englaivd and Scotland. In 
England, anciently, there were, 1, 
The original Chancery writ to ap- 
pear in four days. 9, That writ being 
served, return^ and disregarded, the 
judicial writ of attachment was is- 
sued, authorizing the Sheriff to ob- 
lige the defendant to give caution to 
appear, [i, Failing that being effec- 
tual, a wTtt of distringas was issued, 
authorizing the Sheriff to dizain hia 
goods, wh^ch were forfeited to the 
King if he did not appear. 4, Fi- 
nally, a writ of capias od respondent 
dum was granted, grounded on the 
contempt of the prioc writs. 

In Scotland, jfiso, anciently, the 
defender behoved to be four times 
summoned before tbe cause could 
proceed. Lord Karnes, in his Statute 
Law, describes these ancient writs, 
from which it appears, that the Eng- 
lish and Scots ancient practice were 


much the samei* lu hla Historical 
Notes’*, he adds, We derived 
wxx four citations from the Roman 
Law, 1. 08, dejudiciis. If so, I ap- 
prehend we may refer to tbe same 
origin our four charges commonly 
called letters of four forms. Our 
forefathers- reasonably thought, that 
if a defe^ant could not be efibctuall y 
sisted in Court till be were four times 
called, he ought to be called as often 
to give obedience to the decree, be- 
fore the ultivtum remedium of seizing 
his person be a^iplied.” 

By tile Scotch Act 1457, c. 62, it 
appears a h'ieve was obtained from 
Chancery, directed to the Sheriff, to 
call tbe party before the Lords of 
Session,” to answer to a matter to be 
then laid against him. By the Act 
15 to, c. 72, to expedite justice. 
Sheriffs were directed, in all personal 
actions, to proceed summarily ct de 
piano on fifteen days. By c. 3.‘1, 
the summons isdeclared to be peremp- 
tory ; so that if the defender appears 
not uixm the second summons, he 
may be put to the horn, as was in use 
formerly upon the fourth summons. 
By the Acta 1672, c. 6, 16113, c. 12. 
summonses were reduced to two diets. 
From 1537 to 1723, blank summonses 
under the signet were used, in 1723, 
the Writers to the Signet, it is be- 
lieved, obtained an Act of Sederunt, 
directing the declaration to be em- 
bodied in the summons. Finally, 
the hulvcuR, or days of comjx^arance 
iu Court, were fixed peiH?mptorily at 
twenty-’seven days, and one summons 
only now is necessitry. 

In the Act of Sederunt I72fl, it 
is ostensibly set forth, that it would 
tend to the dispatch of business, that 
the parties were better apprise<l of 
what is to be alleged.” Another 
reason for libelling the summons at 
length Is, tlmt blank suminonsea 
might be an engine of oppression. 

In XSOO, a contest took place be- 
tween the Writers to the Signet and 
Solicitors, as to the ])rivilege of pre- 
paring summonses, See. The Lords 
found tliat tbe Writers to the Signet 

have no right to prohibit tlie niciii- 
bers oi their Society from signing 
libelled summonses, which may have 
been written or drawn by others i- ' 


• Statute Law of Scotland, p. 432. 
f Morrison, No. I. App. VQcc College of Justice, 
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In England, where the summoiis 
is merely formal, we lately inquired 
whether there were not many in* 
•sitances of oppression by false arrests^ 
where the defendant did not know 
the cause, of action, and, therefore, 
might have difficulty in procuring 
hail? But we were informed that 
there is no room for such" ap^- 
prehension. Before a writ is applied 
for, the defendant gen^lly receives 
notice of the cause of' action. The 
name of the plaintiffi*s Attorney is 
marked on the writ, and the cause of 
action can be at once learned from 
liim ; or, if refused, it can be ascer^ 
tained by a summary proceeding. 
Further, the defendant has the ad- 
vantage of being able to settle the 
claim by paying the expense of a 
writ merely, without the expense of. 
a declaration. This is a greater ad- 
vantage than any benefit that would 
arise from serving the declaration 
with the writ. In Gotland, no hard- 
ship arises from the use of a blank 
Admiralty precept or writ, which con- 
tains warrant of arrestment. 

The author of the letter from 
which we have taken the first of our 
mottoes to this article, states va- 
rious reasons for making the sum- 
mons merely formal. 1, The risk 
and danger of a nonsuit, which arises 
from the present form of summons , 
would be prevented. 2, The formal 
writ might be immediately enrolled, 
and made a depending process. 3, 
The dccUiraiion would be frarded on 
full information. 4, In his dissent 
from the report of the committee of 
W. S. just^ issued, he adds ; Lord 
Mackenzie, I^rd Oringletie, (by in- 
ference.) and various other high au- 
tborities, recommend this." 

There are other reasons. 1, The 
formal writ might be raised, and be- 
come the ground-work of thediK- 
genceof inhibition and arrestment, 
on the most imperfect information. 
'2, In case the information first sent 
was not sufiicient, time would be 
given to write to the country, to ob- 
tain full and accurate infonnation, to 
prepare the declaration. 8, I'he in- 
ducia? might be shortened from^twen- 
ty-seven days to six, within which 
the declaration might be prepared 
and lodged, when the summons is 
brought into* Court. The answers 
containing, first, picas of feet, and 


next, in a separate article, demumn s 
or object ions inlaw, might be prepa- 
red' in twenty-one days, and the a- 
mended, revised, or settled declara- 
tion in fourteen days, and answers, 
in other fourteen, which would cor- 
respond with the preparation of the 
English declaration, plea, demurrer, 
replication, Thus the summoiis 
and special pleadings would t>e com- 
pleted in about fifty-five days, with- 
out any order from the Judge, and 
the powers of caption and avizandum 
would always force , in the paper or 
foreclose the party. At present, f orty 
days are necessary, merely to get in 
the defences; and twelve months 
frequently elapse before a debate on 
them takes place. 

The Judicature Bill proposes to 
continue the present practice of li- 
belling, or embodying the statement 
dr deckration in the summons, before 
execution ; and to coutinue compul- 
sory orders by the) Judges. Both 
proposals appear to us to be highly 
objectionable. 

The remedy we propose is simple. 
Follow the practice of England. He- 
tura to a mere formal writ or sum- 
mons ? let it be in a printed form, 
pass the signet blank, and contain, as 
in the Admiralty precept, warrant to 
summon aud arrest, and farther to 
inhibit. In an ordinary case, where 
neither arrestment nor inhibition is 
used, a short citation is sufficient, 
and it may be libelled on being lodged 
in Court. Where arrestment or in- 
hibition is to be used, a double of the 
summons (without the declaration) 
should be always served on the 
defender, prior to using arrestment 
or inhibition. No separate letters 
should be necessary. A copy of the 
summons and executions, on being 
recorded, like a copy of a petition 
for a sequestration, should be an ef- 
fectual inhibition. In libelling in 
either case, let any statement or avei% 
ment be excluded. The summons 
should, besides the warrant to sum- 
mon, contain only the name of the 
plaintifl:' and defendant, the amount 
of the debt, and conclusions. Of this 
writ no amendment should be allow- 
ed. The facts should be stated in a 
declaration, and filed on calling the 
summons. Even in summary cases, 
the petition and complaint should be 
limited to the name of the complaincr 
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aiiel ildeml(?r, and the conclusions. 
'i'hc grounds of it should be stated 
sej)arately in a declaration. 

- The summons, or first petition, is 
perhaps the most difficult step to re- 
gulate. The plan which we submit 
would be attended with many ad- 
vantages, — it would save much ex- 
pense, — it would improve the Scots 
system of special pleading, — it would 
be substantially an assimilation to the 
English practice, — and it would lead 
the way to the Scots soon excelling 
the English in their boasted system 
of special pleading. The principles 
of English special pleading, it must 
be admitted, are excellent ; but the 
phraseology generally used is more 
contemptible than the technical phra- 
seology of Scots country writers. 

IK Special Fleadingx* 

“ If such a fact of regulations for plead- 
ing, as seems to be actually in practice 
in England, be established with suitable 
adaptations to t^e circumstances of this 
country, (Scotland,) and w'ith preven- 
tive checks, to guard against the abuses 
to u hich S'peoial pleading has been found 
liable even in England, and if it be.im- 
IKiraiive on J udges strictly to enforce these 
regulations, there seems to bo reason to 
expect, in the course of a few years, very 
material jinpro\cment in the administra- 
tion of justice in Scotland .” — Opinim of 
Mr Ueddify Assessor (^’Glasgow, 

What 1 Put an end to written plead- 
ings ! Kob us of our business. ! Knock up 
our jirofession * Substitute^ Turkish to 
Scots and English Justice ! Whence comes 
this man ? From the Jacobin Club, or 
from St. Luke’s ? Bcntftam, 

In our Number for October last 
we gave a comparative view of the 
written pleadings in legal proceedings 
in Scotland and England, and we now 
proceed generally to show the man- 
ner by which the Scots practice might 
be assimilated to the English system, 
which would tend very materially to 
lessen the expense, and improve the 
system in Scotland. 

One great defect and abuse in the 
Scots system is the practice of allow- 
ing argumentative written pleadings, 
both upon facts and law. But there 
are other unnecessary and expensive 
proceedings. In the Supreme Court, 
the summons, defence, and first de- 
bate, costs no less than €.45, 12s. 
on one side, according to the present 


system, and woulj cost 13s. 3d. 
under the operation of the new Bill. 
This is the brancli of the pro- 
cedure. But all this procedure 
'useless; for it commences only the 
statement of fact, without .argument, 
in the shape of condescendencics and 
answers, which arc amended or revi- 
sed, &:c. Tlie object of this uroud 
branch of the process is to ascertain 
the facts from the parties. The 
cost is about £.73, 17s. 9id. farther 
under the present practice, and would 
amount to £‘.93, 9s. Id. under the new 
Bill. Now, neither of these branches 
has a proper aim, for in neither do 
the parties attempt to come to an issue 
of fact or law. That great object of 
pleading is left to the Judge or the 
Issue Clerks, to discover from the 
mass of statement of facts and argu- 
ments on facts and law. After the 
first and second branches of the plead- 
ings are exhausted, full debates, viva 
voce, by Counsel take place. J iidg- 
incnt being thereafter pronounced by 
the Lord Ordinary, there next follow 
written informations, representations, 
or petitions, containing full argu- 
ments both on the facts and the law ; 
not once merely, but four times-; twice 
before the Lord Ordinary, and twice 
before the Inner House. The ex- 
pense of mutual and revised memo- 
rials is £.23, 19s. 8d. on each side at 
present, and £.45, 16s. 6d. under the 
new Bill. The expense of answer- 
ing a representation, £.13, l.Ss. 7d. 
by the present practice, ami a re- 
hearing before the Lord Ordinary, 
under the new Bill, would be £.20, 
7s. 4d. The expenses of an appeal 
to the Inner House at present is £.69, 
16s. 8d. on each side, and would be 
£.31, 6s. 2d. under the new Bill. ^ A 
system attended with more enormous 
expenses cannot well be imagined. 
Strange, too, that the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, the Writers to the Signet, 
and some of the Judges, should pa- 
tronize and contend for a continu- 
ance of such a system. The exam- 
ple of England is before their eyes, 
and lost upon them; for they will not 
lay aside their Scots prejudices, and 
examine the merits of that system. 

Ilf England the practice is this: 
A party is brought into Court by a 
short printetE writ, consisting of 
twelve lines, which costs only a few 
sliillings. This writ corresponds to 
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tlic will of oiir Rummons, and con- 
cludes for a particular sum, and no 
statement of fact, as in Scotland, 
is allowed to be introduced into it. 
Next, no defences or objections arc 
allowed to the writ ; nor is there 
any debate, in order that the Judge 
tnny sec an outline of the conflict- 
ing statcinents. Thus, in England, 
ali the statements made in Scotland 
in the summons and defences, and 
at the first debate, and a proportional 
part of the expenses, are avoided. 
The defender being in court, the 
plaintiff files a declaration of facts 
without argument, which corres- 
ponds to our condescendence. A 
]>h'a or answer is next put in for the 
defendant, which must meet the de- 
claration by an express admission or 
dcniiil of the facts, or a demurrer or 
objection in law, supposing the facts 
to be as stated by the pursuer. These 
pleadings must be so framed as to end 
in an issue of fact or law. It is the 
privilege of the attornies to draw and 
charge for those pleadings, but they 
are allowed to pay a fee to a Special 
rieadcr or a Counsel, to settle or re- 
vise each pleading. If the issue be of 
fact, it is decided by a Jury. If the 
i.ssuc be one of law, by the Judges. 

A similar mode of pleading is 
adopted in the English Consistorial 
and Admiralty Courts, although they 
follow the forms of the Civil Law, 
The similarity of those Courts to the 
Scots Courts is the greater, because 
they arc (-ourts both of equity and 
law, and the evidence of witnesses is 
not taken before a Jury, but in writ- 
ing. The mode of preparing the rc- 
ord in those Courts, and a joint 
Jilin ted case for the highest Court of 
A])peal, should instruct us in Scot- 
land. 1 1 is this: An action is brought, 
r.uppose for X‘.800, upon a bottomry 
bond, and a short warrant of arrest 
and citation issued, to bring into 
(’ourt the defender ; for whom, af- 
ter citation, a Proctor appears. The 
Proctor for the pursuer next lodges 
bis allegations, or declaration of facts, 
without argument, whicii corres- 
ponds to our condescendence. The 
Proctor for the defender denies these 
allegations, and makes other aver- 
ments. The Proctors on both sides 
afterwards revise and amend, admit 
deny, the respective allegations, 
till they arrive at an issue. These 


pleadings arc drawn and signerl by 
the Proctor, and settled or revised 
only by Proctors or Advocates. The 
proofs being concluded, the Judge 
hears the Advocates viva vocc, upon 
the whole case, and then pronounces 
li is judgment. No written argument 
upon the facts, evidence, or la,w, is 
allowed, nor any representations or 
rehearing. In the Admiralty Court, 
an appeal next lies to the High 
Court of Delegates, which is the last 
Court of Appeal, — no appeal in such 
cases being competent to the House 
of Lords. The record in the Court 
below is printed in the shape of an 
appeal case, as in the House of 
Lords, But, to save the expense of 
printing, &c. a joint case is generally 
‘made up. This* commences, l.s^ By 
noticing the writ and sum pursued 
for: 2(/, The special pleadings with- 
out argument: Sd, lleference is 
made to the names only of the wit- 
nesses, without any argument on the 
import of the proofs l LaUly, The 
prayers follow of the^pellant to re- 
verse the decree of the Court below, 
and of the respondent to confirm it. 
The proofs on both sides are printed 
in a separate appendix. The Advo- 
cates are heard viva voce in the Court 
of Appeal upon the original pleadings 
or record before the Court below, 
and the judgment appealed against 
is finally reversed or affirmed. 

Now, we submit the same practice 
sliould be introduced in, Scotland. 
The summons should be a mere 
formal writ, concluding for the sum 
in dispute, without any statement of 
facts. Even in the case of a sum- 
mary petition the same regulation 
should he made. There should bo 
no pleading called a defence, nor de- 
bate on the summons and defences. 
The second step, after the formal 
writ, should be the declaration^ or 
conilescendence and answers, which 
should be amended or revised by the 
parties, till they arrive at an issue in 
fact or in law. If in fact, let it be 
tried by a J ury ; if of law, by the 
Judges. If appeal cases are ordered 
before the Lord Ordinary, or Inner 
House, let them be made up jointly, 
and printed at the mutual expense of 
parties. In such a joint case, the 
formal writ should be recited, and 
the pleadings without argument, viz. 
the formal writ, the declaration, or 
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coridesccTKlence aitd answers, and 
issues, and not repeated in each case, 
as at present. No written arguments 
should be allowed on the proofs or 
the law. Let all arguments be stated 
viva voce, both iir ^e Supreme and 
Inferior CourU. In this way about 
£.60 and upwards upon the first 
braii^ of the pleadings would be 
saved on each side, in almost every 
case, in fees of the summons, de- 
fences, debates, and printing ; and 
much trouble also would be saved to 
the Judges. 

In these views we entirely coin- 
cide with Mr Reddie, the learned 
Assessor of Glasgow. After detail- 
ing the flagrant abuses in the pre- 
sent system of pleadings at Glasgow 
and in Scotland, he adds, for the 
correction of the abuses now under 
consideration, it seems necessary to 
begin with the original writ, and to 
regulate the pleadmgsfrom the very 
eommencement of the writ upon the 
model of the En^ish system of spe- 
cial pleadings S far as that system 
has been found salutary in prac- 
tice; for that abuses exist even in 
the English special pleading, is abun- 
dantly obvious.'' From the recent 
treatises on English pleadings,- he is 
of opinion that a Scots lawyer 
might select a body of highly-useful 
regulations, to be adopted in this 
country that the barbarous terms 
of the English system might be avoid- 
ed, and terms adopted from the 
spoken language of this country ; but 
tiiat the task just alluded to would 
perhaps be more skilfully eivecuted, in 
the first instance, by an intelligent 
English Lawyer** 

F. Belays of Legal Procedure. 

Who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely. 

The pangs of denied justice,— /awV 
delay Hamlet. 

“ Does not your own experience teach 
you (John Bull) how they have drawn 
you on from one term to another, and 
how you have danced the round of all the 
courts, still nattering you with a final 
issue, and, for aught I (Mrs Bull) can 
see, your cause is not a . bit clearer than 
it was' seven years ago ? Well might the 
learned Daniel Burgess say, a law^juii is 
a suit fur life.”— 


“ Hutchison V. AVEitchenton. It’s a 
w^l-kcnn’d plea ; it’s been four times in 
afore the fifteen, and de’il ony thing the 
wisest of them could make o’ it, but just 
to rend it again to the Outer-House. Oii! 
ift a hcauiiful thing to see hojar lang and 
how careftdly justice is considered in this 
country.'*'' — Antiquary. 

Persons disposed to eulogize the 
dilatory forms of administering jus- 
tice in Scotland, will be pleased to 
<flnd a beautiful illustration of the 
system, in the case of Groat v, Sin- 
clair, 15th May 1819, Fac. Coll. 
In 1780, Groat raised an action be- 
fore the Court of Session, to recover 
payment of the price of certain lands 
sold to Sinclair, and interest. The 
case continued in dependence till 
1816, when the defender was found 
liable in the principal sum, and ex- 
penses. A question as to the interest 
then arose, which was not put to rest 
till 1819. Thus, this apparently 
very simple process lasted 49 years ! 
No writ for recovery of writings ap- 
pears to have been i8.sued, nor any 
proof led. The matchless system 
which this case so happily illustrates 
is thus noticed by Sir VVilliain Black- 
stone : Not many years ago, an 
appeal was brought from the Court 
of Session in Scotland, in a cause, 
Napier v. Macfarlane. It was insti- 
tuted in March 1745, and, after 
many interlocutors, orders, and sen- 
tences below, appealed from, and re- 
heard, as far as the course of pro- 
ceedings would admit, was finally 
determined in April 1749 ; the ques- 
tion being only on the property in an 
ox, adjudged to be of the value of 
three guineas. No pique or spirit of 
party could have made such a cause 
in the Court of King* s Bench or Com* 
man Pleas have lasted a t^nih of the 
time, or have cost the twentieth pirt 
of the expenses.** (Black. Com. B. 
111. c. 24.) 

It is but candid, however, to ad- 
mit, that the former system was, in 
some measure, improved by tlie Act 
of Sederunt, 7th February IslO, in 
the time of Lord Prcbident Blair. 
But even under this improved sys- 
tem, it appears, from the account of 
expenses referred to in the Report of 
the Committee of the Faculty of 
Advocates, that an ordinary suit (in 
which a diligence is supposed to be 
granted for recovering writings, and 
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the cause is JeciJctl upon the written 
evidence thus recovered), commen- 
cing on I Uh Sept. 182i, could not be 
got finally finished till 17th July 
that is, bomctliing less than 
iujo ytinrs. 

But long as this period may seem, 
the same ]>rocess, carried on under 
the regulations of the Nf.w Bit.l, 
wouhl require a still longer period, 
viz. from 1 tth Sept. 1821, till 15th 
July 1827, that is, nearly three years ; 
and if a J ury trial were also requisite, 
amitluar^ycar would be necessary ! 

Wc cannot, after this plain expo- 
sition, for a moment suppose that a 
single person in Scotland, with the 
exception, j>crhaps, of the framers of 
the Bill, and a few interested indi- 
viduals, will be found, who will 
venture to defend the New Bill in all 
its provisions. 

It has indeed been reported, that 
the objections to the New Bill ap- 
pear now to be so insuperable, that 
it is to he withdrawn soon after Par- 
liament assembles. But we trust 
ibis rumour will not relax the exer- 
tions of those in Scotland, who arc 
the friends of a thorough, but tem- 
perate revision and improvement of 
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the present expensive and defective 
system. We are afraid tliere is a 
strong party in England, who attach 
but little importance to the opinions 
of the people and public bodies of 
this country, when not stated ear- 
nestly and perseveringly. Ministers, 
however, have given a pledge of their 
anxiety to pay every deference to 
public opinion ; and it is to be hoped 
tliat, under their auspices, a much 
more perfect scheme for regulating 
the forms of administrating justice in 
Scotland, by Lc^'islaiive enactments, 
will yet be brought forward. 

If a party, as we have demonstra- 
ted, may he subjected in one process, 
involving a debt of only £.26, in no 
less than £.1362, 1 3s. lOd. of ex- 
penses ; and if that process may be 
protracted three or four years in the 
Court of Session, and other three 
years in the House of Lords, a yrimd 
Jane case is made out against the 
New Bill, which cannot be contein- 
})latcd by the Scots people as any 
very enviable boon or blessing, since 
it introduces a system worse than the 
present one, bad and intolerable as 
that one has been found by expe- 
rience to be. 


MUSIC — ITS IlUriNXa) study and nXEUtlSE RECOMMLNDliD. SOME NO- 
'JICI S or Tllli LIFE AND WlllllNGS OF JOHN NICOLAUS FORKEL, OF 
GO'l ITNi.LX. 


It must, wc think, be allowed by 
every susceptible and discriminati\c 
admirer of music, to be a subject of 
just regret, that so little is generally 
known of the lives and distincti''e 
characteristics of its most eminent 
and admirable cultivators. It seems 
a strange and somewhat rebutting 
inconsistency, that while so many 
listen with delight to their noble and 
masterly productions, they should 
yet remain so singularly incurious 
as to the incidents or peculiarities of 
their personal history and profes- 
sional exercise ; and that, while their 
admiration and susceptibility lend to 
these most felicitous and scientific 
effusions of the art that animating 
and inspiring publicity which they 
merit, they should yet, by a cruel 
neglect, seem unwilling to comme- 
morate, even by some transient and 
passing inquiry, the genius of those 
whoso exquisite and sur^Tassing skill 
has made them fed, in some sort, the 
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charms and influence of this elegant 
art, and imparted to the more refined 
and enlightened, by the novelty and 
grandeur of their musical concep- 
tions, an iiinvonted and delicious 
fascination. This assuredly appears 
the more singular, as, in general, all 
are led, by a natural and wise cu- 
riosity, to know^ somewhat of the 
personal history and characteristic 
peculiarities of those to whom they 
arc indebted for some diversity of 
knowledge and instruction, or the 
enlightened gratification of a pure 
and elegant satisfaction. This cal- 
lous and unseemly indifference, how’^- 
ever, in what relates to the most 
eminent and gifted cultivators of the 
musical art, may often be justly as- 
cribed to a low and improper esti- 
mate of its true value and dignity. 
Those who thus regard it have but 
a feeble conception of the arduous 
difficulties of its exercise, — of the 
skill of its most felicitous and eftec- 
V 
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tiv\‘ hariiionir combinations, — of that 
riih VL'in of pootic and inipaBsioiifd 
fo('linpj and power whicli runs through 
its noblest productions, — of that ox- 
(juisitc beauty and added force which 
it imparts to the language of pas- 
sion, — of that rare skill witli wliicli 
it wields, with such graceful ease 
and impressive energy, the multi- 
plied and complex resources, so to 
speak, of so vast a machine, or of 
those various and eftective means 
which it contrasts witli such a depth 
or delicacy of shade, or blends and 
associates togetluT, into one volume 
of sound of irresistible power and 
sweetness, tlie more adc(piately to 
touch and assail the heart. Sueh 
ignorant and uiidisccrning admirers 
of the ait would seem to imagine, 
in their feeble and imperfect appre- 
ciation of its excellence, that they 
render it a sufficient homage, while 
they yield it the mere tribute of that 
vague and indeterminate satisfaction 
which it excites within them. Their 
curiosity travels not wdihin ilic pale 
of this enchanting science; and if 
some scattered beams of its soft ra- 
diance, so to say, seem over tran- 
siently to have fallen upon them, 
they are at once forgot, with their 
swift disappearance, and beget no 
fond enthusiastic desires to advance 
farther onwards within its more hal- 
lowed precincts, and be gladdened 
by that full and effulgent light of its 
beauties and its wonders, which have 
at all times so deliciously cheered 
and auimatrd its noblest disciples. 
Jt is not amidst this cold insensibi- 
lity to a wdsc and liberal curiosity 
that the true and enlightened votary 
of the art rests satisfied with its en- 
joyment. While he skilfully, and, 
by the dictates of a refined and un- 
erring tastt*, appreciates the difficul- 
ties and excellencies of his favourite 
art, ho feels an ardent interest in 
w'hatcver relates to those eminent 
individuals whose admirable produc- 
tions, while they nobly embellish, 
have strikingly influenced and faci- 
litated its progress,— who have, either 
like the scientific and recondite Mon- 
teverde, outstripped the musical era 
in which they lived, or, like the 
gifted I’alacstrina, been tlie inven- 
tors of a new style, which imparts 
added tenderness and imjjrcssive 
force to the exercises of religion. 


and over which age, and the fluctua- 
tions of the art, seem to liold no 
destructive powder; or who, like the 
elder Scarlatti, Durante, or Leo, 
have given, in tlieir art, no less an 
impress to tlieir age, by the striking 
and novel excellence of their produc- 
tions, than by the rare and distin- 
guished merits of their numerous 
disciples. Thu zealous and suvseep- 
tible votary of miisic may be likoiied 
to tlie enlightened cultivator of liter- 
ature, who eagerly desires to know 
the peisonal traits and peculiarities 
of those whose jjRxluctions eitlur 
expand and invigorate his intellect, or 
embellish and gracefully amuse his 
hours of leisnie. lie eagerly desires, 
in the fond passion (»f this elegant 
and delicious art, to know wliat were 
the peculiar habits and modes of mu- 
sical study which distinguished those 
whose rare and felicitous excellencies 
have often touched him with admira- 
tion and delight ; wliat v;ere the gra- 
dual and assured steps they pursued 
to that eminence and commanding 
mastery they attained; what revolu- 
tions or change s they effected in the 
art ; whether, like Carissimi or Stra- 
della of old, tliey imparted some new 
and unw^oiited grace and beauty of 
tender or energetic t'xpressioii to the 
art, which at once made its accents 
speak, to the refined and susceptible, 
a more direct and irresistible lan- 
guage. In tliis refined a]i[>rtciation of 
the merits of tlie great masters of the 
art, lu‘ would seek to know whether, 
like the feeling and impassioneil 
Pergolesi, their most striking and 
felicitous excellencies flowed as the 
beautiful result of many elaborate 
and gradually imj)roving and refining 
efforts, rather than from a rich spon- 
taneous power of conception, which 
gave them forth at once, in tlie full- 
ness and splendour of their completed 
beauty; whether, like the cider Scar- 
latti, in the overflowing and inexhaus- 
tible abundance of their creative vein, 
they outstripped the speed of their 
copyist ; or whether, in the wwk of 
composition, they ))rocteded, like 
Handel, with a feverish ardour and 
impatience, as if seeking relief from 
the importunate crowd of great and 
sublime ideas, which, in such a rich 
and impressive variety of cxcrcllcnce, 
seemed to occupy and engross his 
w’holc soul. He would wish to know 
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whether the mistaken fears ami jea- Whatever speaks more immediately 
lousies of those eminent in the art to our fancy and susct ptildliiy, as it 
led them to see its corruption and begets wdthin us more liv\ly enic- 
* decline, amidst even the novel stride tions of satisfaction, more powerfuliy 
of its irfiprovcnient ; whetlier they and restlessly stimulates this eager 
dexterously kept jiacc with the art, interest in the fortunes of the authois 
amidst all the singularity of its flue- of our high enjoyment. In the de- 
tuations, and, in whatever novel jiartmcnt of fiction and poetry, how 
channel the stream, so to speak, of intense is this curiosity, or, to speak 
the gcncTal taste ran, steered, skil- more truly, this desire of knowledge 
fully and lightly amidst all its dif- of human character and diversified 
fering currents and eddies, the bark mental power! What a heightened in- 
of tlieir musical science, and might, lercst do even the few* scattered hints 
- in— likened to the graceful we know of the w'aiideriug and de- 
and creative (raluppi, — as novel, pendent life of the great Grecian Hard 
and fascinating, and refined in style, communicate to his vivid and im pres- 
in the productions of his old age, as sive poetic pictures! How inseparably 
in those of his youth. do we often associate the interesting 

Assuredly, wherever cxccllcnccand traits of the domestic life of Horace 
skill have been attained in a difficult with the elegant and sjjarkling cf- 
and elegant art, it is interesting to fusions of his poetry, — so frequently, 
trace the arduous process by which gracefully, and sportively dashed 
such mastery and power have been with the touches of an epicurean 
gained. And as, in the arts allied to philosophy ! And how ])owt'rfn]ly 
music, an acquaintance with the docs even our limited knowledge of 
distinctive peculiarities, and mode of the incidents in the life of cur own 
study and exercise which led to the Shakespeare tend to increase our 
eminence and celebrity of their most wonder and admiration for a genius 
distinguished cultivators, communi- nurtured by so few favouring and 
cate a more novel and intimate charm fostering aids, which yet, in every 
to their productions ; so it may as- attribute of poetic power and excel- 
.suredly be said, that, from similar lence, so far transcends that of all 
inquiries, the enlightened votary of others ! Our knowledge of tlic works 
music derives- more enlarged views of those who contribute to our refined 
of his art; and in becoming, so to literary enjoyment, seems, indeed, 
speak, familiar with its most admir- to us, always somewhat vague and 
able masters, seems almost fitted, unsatisfactory, unless it he at the 
in his knowledge of the chequereil same time linked with an intimate 
path of discipline and exercise they acquaintance wdth the chequered in- 
])ursiied, to jiroduce some distant cideiits of their history, and w'ith 
resemblance of tliose high excellen- the distinguishing and marked pecu- 
cies which have often so deliciously liarities of tlieir personal character, 
moved him, and which display the And so restless and insatiate is this 
art ill its most felicitous and com- desire, that, in the absence of all 
manding power. How active and knowledge concerning them, we are 
unceasing has been, at all times, often insensibly led to sketch for 
this curiosity to become acquainted them fictitious and imaginary por- 
with the lives and peculiarities of traitures, and, unaided by the sure 
those whose productions, either in guidance of facts, amidst our high 
science or in art, have instructed, and lively appreciation of their cx- 
animated, or delighted us, it can cellencics, to deduce, often with an 
only he necessary to reflect how,se- active, yet vain casuistry, from their 
dulous and untiring have been the writings, the supposed incidents of 
efibrts to gratify this ardent and in- their lives, or the distinguishing traits 
satiate passion. How laboriously of their mental character and dispo- 
ininuto, and often puerile, is the sition ; and thus to find, amidst the 
stock of our information wherever delusions of sophistical conjecture, 
this has been possible ; and in cases some slight power of assuaging or 
of more vague and slender circuin- quieting the activity of our interest 
stance, how much has been hazaidcd and curiosity. What is it which, in 
oi idle surmise or vain coniecture ! addition to the rare and cxn;ii;:ite 
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qualities of their transoenJent excel- 
lence, coininunicates so forcible and 
novel a charm of interest to the paint- 
ings of the great Italian masters, but 
a full and minute acquaintance with 
the incidents of their lives, and the 
marked features of their character,-^ 
with the pofessional attributes and 
peculiarities of their distinguished 
instructors in the art, — with the ski*, 
golar changes and fluctuations of 
their own peculiar manner, — with 
those fierce enmities and jealousies, 
stimulated and kept alive by rival 
excellence, which, while they embit- 
tered and poisoned existence, yet ex- 
cited to the utmost, in this exalted 
art, the energies of creative and sur- 
passing genius ? How does it add to 
our refined gratification, to kpow 
what were the causes, often trivial, 
which gave rise to many of their 
greatest productions, — what singular 
circumstances of accident, perhaps, 
first inflamed the mind of the gifted 
artist with the conception of a sub- 
lime and impressive subject, — under 
what circumstances of affluence, or 
of dark privation and hardship, its 
dazzling beauties were gradually ela- 
borated, — how his first conception 
pew in beauty as he proceeded, gain- 
ing beneath his creative hand some 
added and unforeseen grace of inven- 
tion, — what secret emotions of tri- 
umph or despondence touched bis 
mind, during the propess of his 
work, — and what were the feelings of 
jealousy or alarm it at length excit- 
ed among rival artists, or of wonder 
.and admiration, among the eandid, 
the enlightened, and the susceptible! 

Such considerations as these, as- 
suredly, while they impart an addi- 
tional charm and interest to the pro- 
ductions of human genius, increase 
and elevate our satisfaction. The 
works which so powerfully beget our 
admiration do not then stand isolated 
and apart, so tp say, from the skilled 
and practised hand which produced 
them* They are closely and femdly 
, allied with the individual whose 
creative mind gave them birth, and 
furnish often most beautiful and 
impressive comment upon the ascer- 
tain fiicta of his pmonal history. 
They are associationt which it is ever 
wisest and most pleasing phildso- 
phy to indulge ; which, wmle they 
link the artist with bis works, make 


Exercise Rcc^nmUended.^ 

us, as it were, comprehend, with a 
novel force of interest, those emo- 
tions which at tiroes animated and 
incited him, and those striking or* 
peculiar trains of thought -which so 
singularly diversify and embellish 
his productions. It would be singu- 
lar if in music, an art whose rich 
and inexhaustible stores have been 
wielded with such felicitous mastery, 
and with an impressive depth of feel- 
ing perhaps not exceeded in the pro- 
ductions of any of the kindred arts 
which aspire at awakening, similar ~ 
emotions, this interest and curiosity, 
as to the fortunes and peculiarities 
of it^ most distinguished cultivators, 
were not felt with equal intensity 
and power. All who have advanced 
far within the pale of this seducing 
art, — whom long study or exercise 
have made familiar with the treasures 
of its science, in their most beautiful 
and effective application, and whose 
susceptibility, refined and discrimi- 
nating, is speedily, aroused by every 
exquisite and subduing stroke of art, 
know how strong >and abiding is the 
force of this interest and curiosity. 
To the ardent votary of this art, 
there may be said to mingle with his 
Inquiries a discriminating apprecia- 
tion of human character, and of every 
chequered diversity of mental power, 
displayetl in the numerous produc- 
tions of the art,«— and an enlightened 
philosophy, in estimating with accu- 
racy those prominent and decisive, or 
more secret and subtle causes, which 
have influenced its progress, or im- 
parted to it some novel and distin- 
guishing features. Where others 
seem only to recognise, in many of 
the most striking fluctuations of the 
art, the mere dictates of caprice, or 
a restless love of change, he, perhaps, 
more justly discovers in these the 
manifestations of its more extended 
pewerand seducing refinement. Like 
a rude and limited language, which 
the more enlightened and enlarged 
views of a people gradually expand 
into powerful and expressive ve- 
hicle of thought, — which keeps pace, 
in its significance and comprehen- 
sion^ with the stride of their intellec- 
tual condition, — he sees the formali- 
ty, and cold, artificial structure of 
tnose musical phrases, — of the limit- 
ed*and ill-defined rythm which de- 
lighted the cruder ideas of a more 
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distant period, — and the too arbitrary 
and unyielding inflexibility of an* 
cient harmonic combination and pro- 
gression, giving way to a musical 
language more justly and delicately 
accentuated, — more flexile and flow- 
ing in its phrases, — more varied and 
impassioned in its recitative and 
movements of air, — more graceful 
and effective in its embellishments, 
— more skilful and rapid in the rich 
and finely-chequered interchange of 
its harmony, — and more beautiful 
-a nd im prqsfiive in the energetic force 
or graceful delicacy of its contrasts. 

Amidst the feeble and limited 
state of the culture of music in this 
country, where, in the general and 
undistinguishing attachment to our 
national airs, we may be said to re- 
semble a sluggish and degraded na« 
tion, who, amidst their low inaction, 
boast no worthy deeds of their own, 
but seek to rear a shadowy and vain 
celebrity upon the questionable ac- 
tions of remote ancestors, we think 
that nothing can be more useful, 
amidst all the obstructions which 
here so peculiarly, beset the progress 
of this fascinating art, than becom- 
ing acquainted with the lives and 
professional charact^risHcs of those, 
who, with the mastery of such feli- 
citous and creative geuins, have de- 
vised new sources of its power, and 
imparted to those already known a 
heightened grace and charm of fas- 
cination. To suppose, after the znanr. 
ner of the greater number in this 
country, that our natipnal music 
comprises within itself whatever is 
most excellent or worthy of bring 
appreciated in the art, would seem 
as idle and extravagant a stretch of 
fond credulity, as to com pare a feeble 
and insignificant till to the mighty 
stream from whirii it diverges, and 
from which it derives its birth. It 
shews as ignorant and undiscemng 
a strength of attachment, as wbat a 
late traveller records of the inhabi- 
tants of some of our mos^ remote and 
inclement Western isles, who suppose, 
that the world contains nothing more 
fair and seductive than the limited,^ 
barren, and uninviting scene >around 
them,— than the everlasting roll of 
the vexed and tossed ocean,— or than 
the dark and desolate heath swept 
by tlie resistless winds. We have 
somewhere read of the chief of an 


obscure and despicable Indian hordct 
who, with a sheep-skin thrown across 
his shoulders, a tjsttered blanket 
wrapped round bis limbs, the deco- 
rative appendage of a bone bung 
from his nose, and all the rude repul- 
sive accompaniments of bis wretched 
condition around him, asked one of 
our officers, who had the fortune to 
hold an interview with him, with 
an air of conscious and complacent 
triumph, what his Majesty of Great 
Britain thought of so powerful an^ 
august a sovereign ? The ardent and 
exclusive admiration of the pertina- 
cious eulogists of our national music 
cannot, perhaps, be said to be more 
enlightened or elevated, looking to 
that crowd of noble and exquisite 
compositions to which, in its ignorant 
vanity, it is opposed, than the un- 
doubting and chuckling self-estima- 
tion of his majesty of the cone- 
headed or dog-ribbed Indians- This 
undiscerning and distempered eulogy 
of our national airs, to tne exclusion 
of the productions of the art, in its 
noblest beauty, would seem, so to 
speak, to be as if we were inconsidri- 
ately to pause over the grotesque and 
fancifully-ingenioua decorations of a 
fair and impressive structure, which 
add nothing to its stability, or the 
great lineaments of its beauty, and 
not raise our. eyes to that massive 
grandeur,, and majesty of form, 
which would at once awe us into 
admiration ; and that felicitous and 
fitting disposition of parts, which 
sheds the air of so sweetly accordant 
and harmonious a lustre throughout 
the whole. All other arts require 
long and sedulous cultivation, — a 
deep and accurate appreciation^ and 
a clear comprebension, of the mag- 
nitude of their resources, and the 
most beautiful and efficient means 
of tbrir application and direction, 
before it is possible to speak decisive- 
ly, and with a just and refined dis- 
crimination of their excellencies. J t 
is ihds in poetry and in painting. 
No adequate or discerning critic, as- 
suredjly,.in either of these arts, calla 
thiu the best or .most excellent which 
is the most earily .comprehended and 
relished by thoea^of the most confined 
and limited mental culture. To 
make that vague and undefined satis- 
faction, whicn'Tesults from the exer- 
cise of the arts, in their mere simfder 
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and ruder elements^ the standard by 
which to estimate the excellence of 
their noblest an^l most refined pro- 
ductions, would bd at once to hum- 
ble and lay prostrate, before the 
dictates of our ignorance, and our 
groyelling, and yet unenlightened 
taste, whatever they contain^ fitted 
to awe, to melt, or to subdue the 
susceptible and refined, by its power, 
its tenderness, or its resistless beauty 
and sublimity. Were this arbitrary 
«mode of critical appreciation (so fre- 
quently exercised by our querulous 
and pertinacious eulogists of Scots 
music) allowed in the arts, we might 
then, it is probable, see a song of 
Ramsay preferred to the Alexan- 
der’s Feast,” the “ Pilgrim » Pra^ 
gress" to the ** ParadUe the 

Gentle Shepherd* to the “ Lear** 
or Macbeth** of Shakespeare ; and 
a caricature of Hogarth or Bunbury 
to the sublime masterpieces of the 
** TrajisJigiiratiQn^** QX the Martyr-- 
dom of St- Peter J* It is not, assured- 
ly, because to the ignorant and un- 
refined there seem denied, so to speaks 
those vigorous and ample pinions 
by which they can alone ascend, 
in enlarged knowledge, to the high- 
est appreciation of art, that its no- 
blest nroductions must therefore be . 
brougnt ignobly down to their nar- 
row desires and capacities. The high- 
est excellence in works of art is gene- 
rally that which, in its full extent, 
is the most slowly and inadequately 
appreciated. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
somewhere mentions, that, during the 
sedulous study of his art at Rime, 
it was long before the sublime and 
characteristic excellencies of Raphael 
or Michael Angelo were thoroughly 
relished and understood by,han--r 
before they opened upon him, so to 
say, amidst the sensibilities of his 
more-refined and elevated apprecia- 
tion, and awakened within him that 
enthusiastic admiration and .intense 
satisfaction, so worthy of a true and 
enlightened disciple of this^eat art. 
It is thus also, assuredly, in musitv 
viewed in its true and elevated ac- 
ceptation as an art, however unwill- , 
ing those may be io. allow it who 
$eA not, atqidst the complacency of 
their admiring satisfaction, to travel, 
8040 w/ heyond the animating pre- 
cincts of Badenoch, of Ettrick, or 
Yai^w, for >heir>rmost delicious 


musical banquets, — who think that 
Handel and Haydn have unhappily 
stumbled, or lost their way, in the 
art, — that the family of the Bachis 
seem to have studied nothing with 
such success as the practice of dis- 
cord, — and who wouM desire that, 
as the Koran may be termed, the 
chief and primary source from which 
diverges the whole literature of the 
Turks, composers would therefore 
do weli to hold fast by the rock, so 
to say, of our national melody, — that 
they should draw from it-JtW-efi*iic— 
tive and delicious excitement of their 
inspiratiou, and turn aside into no 
novel or arduous path of musical ad- 
vance, where its endeared sounds 
may not at once reach them, and 
save them from the humiliation of 
treading in the footsteps of Jomelli, 
of Mozart, or of Weber. It is be- 
cause this art, like those immediately 
allied to it, may be said to be equally 
arduous in its most felicitous exer- 
cise, and equally seducing and inex- 
haustible in the extent Cf its rich and 
varied resources, — because it speaks to 
the same feelings, — arouses delicious- 
ly the same 8usceptibilitie8,--^and, in 
its noblest and most dignified culture; 
sinka with a similar depth of power 
and tenderness upon the soul, that 
therefore the only allowed mode of 
justly appreciating excellence in the 
other arts is, in this also, equally ap- 
plicable and imperative. With all 
their striking characteristics, and 
that peculiar and wild strain of ori- 
ginal beauty which so eminently 
mark our national melodies, they 
can only assuredly be numbered 
among the humblest and most limit- 
ed effusions of the art, when rashly 
and ignorantly, opposed to a cantata 
of Porpora, a misli of Stefi^ni, or a 
requiem of Graun or Mozart. They 
’ maybe likened to wild-flowers, which 
pleasingly deck and embellish, by 
their rich and varied hues, the green 
herbage, but which, in surveying 
the grander and mote impressive 
« features of 4he picturesque scene, 
the hMls which tower aloft in every 
^ striking and fantastic variety of form, 
the fair stream which steals along the 
wooded valley, and whose murmurs 
impart life and animation to the 
scene, are at once overlooked and 
forgotten. We are here assuredly 
far -from wishing to undervalue 
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our national melody ,* bo singular in* 
its structure, and so pleasing and 
impressive in its effects ; we only de- 
sire, that tbe musical products of 
a dark and remote age, however 
felicitous in its humble province, 
should not be vainly and i^orantly 
exalted above tbe noble and sublime 
productions of tbe art, in its most fas- 
cinating and commanding power; and 
that the indispensable requisites of 
previous skill and knowledge, de- 
manded in tbe critical appreciation of 
jtbfijathfir.kiiidred arts, snould here be 
extended to one perhaps equally ar- 
duous in its most comprehensive and 
impressive exercise, and which com- 
municates a satisfaction so pure, so 
elevated, and so widely diffused. 

Looking, then, to the high and 
widely-extende<l enjoyment which 
the more refined cultivation of music 
imparts, — the cares which it softengv 
and alleviates, — the distresses which, 
in its nobler exercise, it so gratefully 
soothes, — the pure and abiding satis- 
faction which it imparts to all other 
pleasures, — and the graceful and 
more seducing garb in which it ar- 
rays our graver and more important 
pursuits, its enlightened and enthu- 
siastic votary may, assuredly, well be 
excused, if he feels a high interest 
in the fortunes and characteristics of 
those who have signally advanced 
and matured its progress, and the 
power and fascination of whose magic 
sounds may yet be said to speak, eveav 
from the distance of a remote time, 
with somewhat of the same touching 
ami impressive directness of their 
first early force. He cannot be de- 
ceived in the power of its influence, 
when he sees it, in its ruder and sim- 
pler accents, cheering and animating 
every condition, and^ occupation of 
life, — whence hears it, in a felicitous 
union, giving a more vivid and im- 
passioned force to the language of 
feeling and emotion, — when he^ so 
to speak, hears Shakespeare, with 
that ardent attacliment for the art 
which so eminently characterised 
him, extolling, in the felicitous lan- 
guage of affectionate friendship, thtJ' 
exquisite skill of Dowland on the 
lute. And can he refuse it the tri- 
bute of his fondest regard, when be 
it so effectively fanning the in-* 
spiration of poets, and imparting a 
Uiore finely-mellowed and rich rythm- 


ical flow to their verse, — when he 
sees Milton, amidst his blindness, 
solacing, by its delicious exercise, the 
gloom of his sad condition, and in- 
vigorating ^his fancy for new and 
more daring poetic flights, — wheit 
he sees the elegant Politian impart- 
ing a novel charm to the delicacies 
of his verse, by the mellowed chords 
of his lut^, — when he sees Salvator 
Rosa, and Vinci, and Guido Reni, 
and Dominichino, by tbe charm of 
their performance on that ancient 
and expressive instrument, so pleas- 
ingly and effectively nourishing, and 
keeping alive, by the passing exercise 
of one art, that depth and tenderness 
of susceptibility, and that quickened 
capacity of invention, so ivecessary to 
the gi'eat and successful practice of 
that kindred other to whicn they had 
devoted themselves with a more ar- 
dent and exclusive passion ? And can 
the votary of music withhold from it 
his admiration, when he beholds so 
many admirable masters of the art, 
of the olden time, as Salinas, Cicco, 
and Schlink; and, more recently, 
Pothoff, Stanley, and others, finding, 
amidst its exercise, in the rich and 
inexhaustible abundance of its har- 
monic stores, and the purity and the 
strength of its satisfactions, that rare 
virtue which seems almost to have 
made them cease to lament that sad 
privation of sight which made fair 
nature to them for ever a dark and 
melancholy blank ? And can he , re- 
gard it as a mere idle and vain re- 
creation, when he sees the great 
Handel, in his latter years, amidst 
a similar dark affliction, preparing 
himself, amidst its exercise, with a 
deeper feeling for his latterc hange, — 
impressively associating the sublim- 
est truths of* religion with effhsions 
of his darling an,’ most tender, 'so- 
lemn, and subduing,— ^and kindling 
within himself, to a nobler and more 
intensp fervour and purity, that de- 
votion, and those hallowed aspirations, 
which the strokes of that command- ‘ 
ing mastery of his art, never yet ex- 
ceeded, had so often rendered more 
attractive, more beautiful, ahd mere 
richly consoling to others ? It is im- 
possible for the susceptible vofar}»^ 
who views the art in this more ex- 
tended and dignified light, not to be 
satisfied of its value, — to . wish that 
those most eminetitly distinguished 
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in its exercise should be more widely 
known and justly appreciated, — and 
in his attachment to so seductive an 
art, to seek to cling to tt with a more 
foud ardour, when he sees how grace* 
Ailly it decorates every* pursuit, and 
with what a gentle and delicious me- 
dicinal force it sheds its virtue and 
its power, amidst every chequered 
diversity of conditioD. 

There is i)erhaps no individual to 
wbom^ in recent times, Germany, 
and the musical world, have been 
more indebted for his numerous, pro- 
found, and scientific writings, upon 
the difficult and diversified subjects 
of his professional art, than the cele- 
brated John Nicolaus Forkel of Got- 
tingen. In these he has unfolded so 
much that is admirable in the sci- 
ence, and solved with such striking 
ease and mastery so many of its most 
singular and difficult problems, — 
he Las imparted so new and original 
a character of attraction to its more 
popular topics, and elucidated, with 
80 rich a vein of apposite illustration, 
the more profound and abstract criti- 
cal investigations in which he has 
engaged, — and he has,Sbcsidcs, so in- 
separably diffiused throughout the 
whole the inspiriting warmth of an 
enthusiasm which, while it embel- 
lishes, dignifies, and ennobles the sci- 
ence which he so ardently loved, that 
it would perhaps be difficult to select 
any individual more worthy of being 
made known to our musical readers, 
or whose writings can more adequate- 
ly fill them with just and elevated 
views of the art, — an art which, in 
its higher departments, can yet 
scarcely be said, in this country, to 
have an existence. 

John Nicolaus Forkel was born at 
Meeder, a town of some note in the 
neighbourhoo<l of Cohourg, on the 
2^ of February 1749. His parents 
were of the humblest rank ip life ; 
"and his father, to the trade of a shoe- 
maker, united the more dignified and 
high-sounding office of Receiver of 
the Dues of Convoy for the district. 
In his early youth, Forkel displayed 
the forte of that musical passion 
which afterwards led him to such 
distinguished eminence in his art. 
In his boyhood, thk ardent predilec- 
tion was happily fostered and encou- 
raged, by the means of its indulgence 
being placed within his imm^iate 


reach. His fallher possessed an old, 
ruinous, and worm-eaten harpsichord, 
long diaused and thrown aside. 
This the son, in his musical ardour, 
eagerly seized upon, as an invaluable 
treasure. It was quickly repaired, 
and the enjoyment which it aSbrded 
him prompt^ him to that course of 
musical exercise and study which, 
even in these years of his early youth, 
seem to have rendered him a habile 
and dexterous performer upon this 
instrument. He appears to have l)^d 
no regular instructor in £bw a rt . By- 
what the poverty of his situation in 
this denied him, he seems amply to 
have supplied in the zeal and assi- 
duity of his attachment, and by that 
power, which could gradually carry 
forward the most limited and im- 
perfect lessons in the art to their ful- 
lest beauty and efficiency. He seems, 
even at this period, to have felt that 
strong and decided predilection for 
music, full and crowded, in the rich 
harmonic texture of its parts, so rare- 
ly adequately appreciated, unless by 
those of long-cultivated and refined 
critical taste, which afterwards so 
peculiarly distinguished him, and 
which lea him so enthusiastically to 
prefer above all others the worlu of 
the ^eat Sebastian Bach. It was 
this desire of a fuller and richer har- 
mony than could be supplied, even 
by the crowded and full use of the 
fingers of both hands on his harpsi- 
chord, that led him to exercise his 
ingenuity, in fitting to it a pedal, by 
which its powers were increased ; and 
the young musician, while be con- 
tended with more complex and ardu- 
ous difficulties, yet enjoyed from his 
performance a ncher and more sci- 
entific musical repast. At this pe- 
riod, when little more than twelve 
years of age, hia ardent musical pas- 
sion, and his peculiar fondness for 
the organ, led him frequently im- 
portunately to solicit the school- 
masters of the adjoining villages, 
who. In. Germany, are usually the or- 
ganists, to be allowed, on public 
occasions, to perform in their stead. 
His performance at these times was 
60 striking and unwonted in its cha- 
racter of excellence, and even in such 
remote and secluded situations seems 
so powerfully to have struck the dis- 
cerning village critics of that musi- 
cal country, that the organists, jealous 
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of one who so wh(>ll^ eclipsed thtflr was' tile purpose of theDuketo take 
awn humbler exertions in the artp Forkel^ under his immediate carop 

refused to allow him die p^ission^ and (Vtfaat may seem a stngiilar ^ 
of repeating his nov^ and impressire sign aS to ah ardent am zealous 
performantes. It may be mention- rousfcab vntiry) by the 

edp as an Instanee of the singular previous study of ^jurfsp^eniee, for 
devotion to bis art, and the strOlOg enuring upoh l^e duties df some of- ' 
desire of appreciating r^htly the mys- situation in' SchweTin. What 

teries of tnSt science which so en- may have led bis august Patron to 
chanted him, that/ when his father meditate so singtdar a transformation 
presented him with a small piece of for his mutkal protege ddes not dear-, 
money, as a mark of approl^on of ly appear ; it may have been, that he 
the manner in tvhich, oh one of discovered in Fotkel, even in thia 
these public-occasions, he bad per- early period, the indications of 'that 
formed the musical service, the young zesl^s industry, and unremitting ap- 
musician, disdaining to apply his re- ' plicadOn io deeper and more ar- 
ward to any other purpose wan the duoUs mysteries of his professumal 
cultivation of his favourite art, im- science, which afterward^ so eminent- 
mediately expended k in the pur- ly marl^ his'careerj and contributed 
chase of MathCson's ** Complete C/iO- to his high celebHtV^^and he mighty 
pel-MasterJ* To the study of this perhaps, be led to Cn^sh the expec- 
admirable work he applied with In- fation of giving a i^ovel and more 
defatigable zeal and industry ; and benefichd direction to qualities so 
although yet unable, from his im- valilable,-- of turning that untiring 
mature years, and limited compre- energy and enthmdasm with which 
hension, to follow the author ii^ the he applied to the istudy and exercise 
difficult refinements of his more ab- of a faschiatiiig ahd seducing art, to 
struse scientific investigations, yethis the arduous, and graver, and more 
knowledge of harmony was enlarged elevated pursuits of jurisprudence, 
by it ; and a trio, which he at this It may well be believed, that Fdrkel, 
time composed, may be considet^ in whose fond and early predilection 
as the first fruits of the instructions for the art, and deep 'Und refined 
of the eminent Matheson, the former sensibility of its power, Nature might 
valued friend, and eaily musical ri- almost be^said to ^ have marked out, 
val and associate of Handeij unambiguou^y, the fascinating road 

About this time young Forkel was he was l;o pursire, could find liule in 
received as a singer into the choir of a scheme so adverse to his ^strongest 
Luneburg. In this situatioii> the biasses, to allure him permanently to 
skill and knowledge of hk art which forego the exercise and cultivation Of 
he displayed, and the mellowed his more congenial musical pursuitSf 
richness and excellence of his voi(k, He was, however, it appears, then 
excited a warm and general interest without friends, to uotmsel and guide 
in his favour, and in his seventleenth him, or to strO^ towards the 
year he*was preferred to the higher effective means of flKdlkat^>,his 
situation of Prefect, or leader of the mudoal impratement) in ^silluttfbns 
choir at Schwerin, his inge- Ifiore faveUfahle 'dfim the Iknited 

nuous enthusiasm iir^ilie cultivation fidd of Schwedti^ for iesmorerefined 
of his musical talent^ and the power anddevated cultivation. 'He hoped, 
and facility of his performance, not ^ accepting the getietoas^ofibrof the 
merely upon keyed instruments, but Grand Dubs, ta have.' the valuable 
also upon the harp, happily drew to meana^vithin his Mwer of remedy- 
him toe especial favour end eounte- ing the defects* of ^his genemleduca- 
nance of the Grand Duke of Made- tion, and of gratifying that liberal 
lenburg. The interest whidi the passioni for knowledoe, 4n many of 
genius and amiable dispositions Of its - most diversified cdcpartments, 
Forkel had thus excited in his he- which so ' eminently ^^disting^d^ed 
• half was not limited, on the part him. He migl^ fauj^^lso, with the 
of the Duke, to the admiration or inextinpitimbla^passioii of ah ardent 
enjoyment of those eniinetit >mu- foverof the mmmlart, to find,p«^-' 
sicsl powers with which the young hm, some ohetisbed hours for its 
artist was so consxfieuottsly gKted. It ddiciotts ettitivatidn; and that amidst 
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the dark labyrinth ef the code, the 
arid ** usages'* of Gerardus Niger, 
the woHx subdeties of Cnjacies^ or 
the Bercely-conflictiug and peifile:c-» 
ing opinions of .Voet, Viimius, or 
some other ^^uallyfoconditeriwilian, 
he should, Tin the jodicioua admix* 
ture of this d^idoug art, find what 
should smooth^ so to speak, the rhg- 
ged asperities and stardiug obstacles 
^ the way ; and, in the influence it 
should bear wiih it, causes some 
floweia of attraotiem and of beauty tp 
gnaw up, even upon a soil, which^ to 
aU men of fancy or susceptibility, has, 
in the outset, always appeared singu- 
larly sterile and barren of allurement. 
In 1769, Forkel left Schwerin, and 
proceed^ td Gottingen, where he 
entered upon the study of jurispruh 
dence. lie ha^ however, already 
drank too deep the fascination 4^ 
the musical art to be a very sealous 
or successful disciple of a scienee so 
cold and rigid, and purely mental 
in its speculations^ After pursuing, 
for the apace of two years, at least 
nominally, his legal studies, he seems 
to have found it vain longer to op- 
pose the ardent bent of his mind, ia>r 
the full and unrestrained cultivation 
and exerrise of bis musical predi** 
lection. He abandoned the pursuits 
of jurisprudence, and joyfully devo- 
ted himself to the study and practice 
of music as a profession. 

We may be allowed here to con- 
jecture, that perhaps even to his li- 
mited and incomplete legal studies, 
Forkel was indeh^ in part for that 
logical clearness and precision, — that 
sWuUy-amnged train of reasoning 
and investigation, — and that power, 
almys beautiful and ^ropriftte, of 
rearing the more graceraland highlTw 
coloured efliisions ef bis enthusiasae 
^timation of the art> upon the 
tiroate foundation^ alone of ^ aseer- 
taineil and well-estafalishedr fjHiets, 
which so strikingly characterise his 
numerous writiugs, .l^orkeh af^ 
this decisive step, remained in 
tingen, where he supported himself 
by the tuition of the jut, by occa^ 
sional compositions, and by me ex- 
erdso of his great and uncommon 
talents as an cmwU In 1779 he 
was promoted, mrongb the general 
, and undisputd sense of his eminent 
professional merits, to tj&e situation 
of music director* A pupil of the 


t^lebrated Francis Benda, the most 
deeply afiketing and impassioned vio- 
lin-player which perha|M Germany 
has ever produced, had previously 
fllled this sitUatiOtt ; and as a part of 
its duties^ Fork^^abo became the 
leader,* or conductor, of the Acade- 
mic Winter Coneerts in Gottii^eiit 
At this period he commenced giving 
irctures upon the theory of 
in which lie displayed the most inti- 
mate and profound knowledge Of the 
srienee* The leisure which his situa- 
tion now enabled him to enjoy -led 
him to devote himself, with the roost 
indefatigahb and enthusiastic indus- 
try, to the most enlarged study of 
musical science. And his eager zeal 
and anxiety to attain a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of its abstruse and 
recondite branches, most dissimilar 
from modem exercise, or received 
musical adoption, and especially to 
become intimate with its history, 
sonidst all the obscurity and uncer- 
tainty of its remoteness, and the 
singiflar modifications and varieties 
which the art has assumed, led him 
to give himself up, with the most un- 
tiring and. PSUent ardour, tp the ac- 
quiatiOD of ancient and modem lan- 
guages ; and thus to fit himself, by a 
range and depth of musical know- 
led^, perhaps never exceeded, for 
tho|B numerous works dedicate to 
the science in which he engaged; 
and above all, for his admirable bis- 
tort upon which his reputation may 
be said most securely and stably to 
rest. A' riicart rimo^previous to this, 
Forkel published his Musikaliith^ 
Kritmne^h Bibfiothek,** which, as a 
marlkof g^teful respeat, he dedica- 
ted tb his early patron, the Grand 
Bidteof M[Ack%tbuig. This work 
spe^y acqidreu him celebrity, and 
excited general attention in the mu- 
sical world. In one part of it be 
appeared as rile critical opponent of 
the celebrated composer Gluck, who 
at that timi^ by ihs novel and ener- 
geti dn^matic cast of his later ope- 
ras, was ext<dled throughout Ger- 
many, and produced in France, by 
his master-piecses in this 'style, his 
^ and Iphigenia/* that un- 
controlled eflbrvesoence of enthusi- • 
asm and admiration, which led that 
lively people (ever hurried to ex- 
tremes) rapturously to hail him 
the reviver of the ancient dramaric 
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music of the Greeks# It Was the 
“ Jphigenta*^ of this emioent conj- 
])oser which f'orkel chose for the 
subject of critical esamination and 
discussion.' And he^ disj^layed so 
true and enli^teoed an appreciation 
of the aim of dramatic music^ and 
the most powerful and’efibctive means 
bv which its delicious and impcebiTe 
effects were to be produced^ whiles 
at the same time, be shewed with 
suchforee of conviction the inade-^ 
quacy of the composidotts of Gluck, ' 
to^ealize the imprcssi^s to be sought 
after in so hf^apromcc of the art, 
that he acquired from this Successful 
effort distinguished celebrity] among 
his countrymen, and might be sam 
in F^rancc, where his work speedily 
became known, to have furnished the 
Piccinists, amidst the ardour and in- 
veteracy of their*' musical warfare, 
with some of their most powerful 
and irresistible weapons of attack# 
Forkel, while he jusUy allowed bi|^ 
merit to his distin^ished oounti^- 
man Gluck, shewed that his musi- 
cal aim, in his dramatic production^ 
was too confined and exclusive,— that 
he wished to effect nearly aHj by the 
force and infiuence af«a redUative, 
which too arbitrarily invaded thepro- 
vince of melody, and, in the crowd 
and strength of the accompanyinig 
parts, seemed to render the^human 
voice often only a subordinate and 
inferior means of musical effect If 
dramatic music be regarded as fitted 
to produce that force and diversity 
of delicious impression which the 
variety of passions, and poetical cmo:! 
tions, which it i# called upon to cot 
lour, to illustrate, mtd eoforce, 'Would 
assuredly demdn^ d^^orkel riiewed 
that Gluck had singulariiy miataken 
his musical aim. E^leuve, he said, 
is indeed a powerful and impressive 
means of developing humamieeliDg ; 
but to follow too continuously the 
same musical track, and to look al- 
ways ibtr thepower of similar results, 
is delusive and de<^tful. The ear 
and the mind require frequent in- 
terchanges of melody libeiwy de^idt 
out, and more truly and deliciously 
rythmical in the Sfw of their phrases, 
without the mis||^keed and Incongru- 
ous admixture ou isolated passages of 
recitative whicdi spfrequently mingle 
with the airs of the distinguisbed 
OermaU. The human voice Forkel 


^htly considered as the most flex- 
ible and efficacious vehicle of musical 
expression; as of all others, that 
which, in its skilled utterance, gives 
forth, with the most touching energy 
and power, the tmpassioned senti- 
ments and emotions of the poet ; as 
that which, unlike Ihe. vaguer voice 
of instruments, ^eaks not a language 
which differing musical fancy 
susceptibility may interpret varioito- 
ly, but whicn, in the poetic theme 
with which it is inseparably associa- 
ted, carries with it at once a direct, 
deflond, and'impressive intelligibili- 
ty. In this view^ hc justly regarded 
the dramatic music of Gluck as de- 
fectiv^— that be ntfilected the most 
efficacious and deligbtful use of the 
butttau voice, and gave lathis recita- 
tives so mudi of jho ehergy, the 
tece, and the loudness of an instru- 
mental character, that, amidst much 
of srientifie skittto gratify the ear, 
there was little io touch and impress 
the heart. He believed rich and 
characteristic melodies to be as ^ 
cessary and in&pensable to the sig- 
nificant and impressive exposition of 
the poetic text, as the recitative, upon 
which the admirers ofbis gifted coun- 
tryman so proudly aUd exdusively 
seemed to rest his musical strength. 
Those melodies which, in^the fuac- 
tice (ff thegreatestcomposer^sograce- 
fully and appropriately wind up the 
scenes of the inimical drama, Forkel 
justly regarded iis the roost j^werful, 
effectively-contrasted, and beautiful 
musical comment^ on the preceding 
chequered aUd emphatic bursts of 
recitative. He viewed them as the , 
most ffisdnating and licit expression 
cf U)o80 emotions in which the 
ted and tossed mindflor the timevqats 
and^wcquiesces; as nSagicaland 
efficacious means of throwing across^ 
aoto^qieak, the heaving afid restless 
ocean of human passion and emotion, 
ttat more steadyimd frr-beaming 
Sofrness^ fif light, 'which might shew 
whence came the winds of its unruly 
disquiets, and how agitated and tem- 
pestuousai^ tbesingeof its violence# 
It may be added, however, that 
peiAaps the gretiveause of the en<» 
thnsiastic nf thq| dramatic 

musiOcof Ghm, m France, may 
be traced to its resemblance, in its 
great characteristic constituents, to 
the older opera style of Lully and 
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lUmean, who, in the general ’‘ad- " which aonghti hot merely to give 
miration of their productiong, had colour and signidcance to poetic pas- 
long already foripen and eatabliidied^ aion, amidst all the sudden, and che- 
beyond the possibility of change, the quored* and agitated movements of 
mqdcal taste. For it may bo iaci« fta fluctuatiosq liht even amidst its 
dentally remarked #8 singular, that more fixed and less swiftly-changing 
no peo^e cling with a more ardent aspects, where ihe^^ximsion of me- 
andpeitinaoi0us«constgncy ihdr Wy Ihui tiiost appropriate, he may 
arbitrary and establiiAied creeds in he said to bave^nerely foHotwed out, 
Uie arts, than this' nation, -^in all ^ with greatev^ritfirnessofreioarce^and 
other things moel^ fiuetuating and * more refined smd ^felicitous mastery 
inconstant, it would aasuredly he of his art, a defective and too ex- 
wtong to deny to Gludt, however, a 'blhsive system of musical expression 
much more r^ned^ eneigetic, 'and ^already kndWnj and winch, in ^ 
impas&nedttseofbiaarf, than what enemedc a]id%?eative genius with 
distingttlsbed bb predecinsoit Jn a whi& it came embellished and re- 
similitf walk, mt still, in Ae too commended, orfly called forth more 
coutinuous exercise of 'the fell ban- poverlhlly ahd enthusiasticall)^ a- 
monic strength of bis orchestra, — ' mong the French people, those biast- 
ihe limited ani^ unrythmicU forai ^ ses and predilecfioiis long previously 
of his mel^ies^^^atid iu a recitative, * 'felt and nnown 
f To hi edtttinued,) 

* The chief opeSss of frluck, written In his latter origiiial end emphatic manner, 
are hia ^ Akestef^ *^iphigenia in TaurU*’* and 

Echo^ end ^arcUsmt* He, early in lifie, stUjdM nndar B. San Itlartini in Italy, 
where he iiroduced, it W said, nearly an hnndred opeSas, many of them written in 
rivalry and imitatisn of the popular and received manner Sf Terradeglas, Goluppi, 
Jomellit and other eminent compgaera^belbie be Shady adopted that novel system of 
dramatic muaio upon which now rests hit most distkigultted celebrity, and which, 
in the person of the energetic and impassioned Bernhard A, Weber, and otliers, has 
given rise to so many ad^turous follow^ GJuck died in 17S7 at Vienna, at the 
age of seventy.6ve. Be could not assuredly^ complain that bis w idely •extended 
musical celebrity h^d been to'bim, as in so many ether instances, barren of {lecimi- 
lary benefit, lie left bettind hhn a fortune OT ^.30,000, acquured almost 

wholly during the years of his residence in France^ We mc^ here hn>t, in addi- 
tion to what has be^ said above, that the peculiar style of hia music, and, above all, 
the unrythmicol, interrupted, and limited form of bis melodies, edging so frequently 
upon the diUkring province of recitative, seemed peculiarly adapted to the vocal powers 
of a people who may be said to have be^ always devoid of go^ siogers, and to whom 
the uncouth and singular infiexkms, apd dissonant and grating aspirations of their 
l^guage, must indeed ever prevent from atoning in ibis the excellence and dis- 
tinction of other more favoured nations, JLt was probalHy this conviction which 
«Ied Lully and Rameau to labour always vtme aniaibnsly ap4 aa^duously their dance 
Junes, than their vocal melodies, Gbudt also knew wi^ how dangerous it was to 
embark, so to say, the sin^;^ of tl^t country upon a flowii^, rythim^ and ^finely- 
« detailed melody. In his easy and unt^ltiuuied oonviyial moments, he used to say, the 
French are a very good sort of people,*ivhp love music, and want songs in their operas, 

. but they have no singers.*’ d^ndfiaodtint befaig asked how bisqperas were executed at 
Paris, exclaimed, “ God forbid thit I should eyer'^gq to hear them,peeformed !’* 

^ What, however, URpthejrigfipad audwtiUghtened judgesiu tb’e art juatly n^ard as that 
without which the opera eannoteveuth? said to exists the French have alwiQrs, with 
skigular compiaoency, gpd in the vanity of vndoiubting self-estimatiion, been most 
^ atl^Ug to undervalue es ovetlOekv And when they are met on this topic by some 
abrewdtnusical antagonist, who wounds and bumbles their self-love, in making them 
, ft length allow the besetting vices of their language for a musical expression, and 
the vgst jnforiorky of thqir national aiitging, th^ appedily recover their characterisitic 
Self-possession ; and, touched anew by the Impuli^ Of^that.|)lkl| which allows no su- 
explaiiu with ttiivmph, an mokiB spectacle, qu*un 

Opeu^ Aance.*' ^ A celtikated wit, more jpstiy characterised, in his severity, the 
Freucp Opera as ‘‘ a paradiae for the eyes, but a hoU for the ears.’* Rousseau, with 
l^xefih^ aud disoiminating musical appreciation which distinguished him, olQects 
|he peculiar iafisodbUity of the French longuagOi— its harsh and grating aspirations,-** 
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IkfediocilbuB eflst 

Non homine«t ivpa dii| poa coutimttt cdlmanm>tf-^^flrace. 




Mr Editor 

Iv fitAy UfXy 'yvbw ^he chamxpf im«gi9atbii HDplly omUm Ihe wim 
8ugq;exti|Hl^ of the Judgment lopwoiw W^eonunon error of mUtak- 
ingawamfteaogoiaatemii^aiiM^fcM UAm$jf 

etruQkvmex bowerer) uviytie tnoieaoto X 0 if n»xA W$a the least und^m 
control of a severer turn of thought, es^ bdhg slight ; and Ab 

moderate estimate I fojcmed of it /ortuaately^e led to tac^ fw cpaviojdoa 
of its nonentity. My nnluok^ attempts ws^r^i^^^aeoerdhi^y very properly 
eoDsimed to the fianies. with me Mjceeptioa opljr of aomewamatic SScetcbes, 
(for 1 cannot r^op; admit ttaeir claim to a higher title,) which a pecatiar cir- 
cumstanoeunduced OM tp |ffeserve« Some time after vtbefr com^ition. I 
passed two yeara.in the beautiful, but n^^lectedi and^ misgovemea county, 
in which the scenes are laid. Hence arose in my mind 0 sudSicient partiality 
in their favour to postpone their destructian. hownrmMitroim ihe temptation 
to rid myself of so dainuit^ an evidence of dte wajrward youth* 

On a recent re-perusal, Tvita a view to a final decision of dieir fatea^ a proba- 
bility appeared to me that they might not be altogether nnacceptaUe to the 
readers of your useful and ent^taining Mi8cdllany*-«im|eii the score of the 
composition, the merit of Whioh^ 1 am aware, is very low. hut on account of 
the plots, which have been mofidgod with some caht^ ai|d will. 1 trust, bo 
found to be not wholljr destitute of interest* 

1 accordingly commit them to imur keying; and I confess I ahall de- 
rive some satisfaction in finding them prefinrr^ from a ploce in my port* 
folio, where they have long occupied more room than 1 could well spare, to 
the better company whiob (if fitey succeed in gaining admission) they will 
not fail to meet with in the columns of your liiblication. B» 

its variety of mute syllab]ev-*aod iti TidlouMs^and repulsive nasal sounds, as form« 
ing an insuperable bar to the perfection of tliebr dramatic ttptsle, and especially of th^ 
melody. The most obvious and estabihhed trutlia^ however, would appear frequently 
to be those which are the most seaioosly and pwtinac!ous|y contested. The Abbd 
Arnaud, in his wntings In the himed musical wa^ioe of the Gluckists and Piocimsts* 
singularly felicitates countrymen Upon these peculiar and rebutting attffbntcs of 
their language* He insinuates, that the language of tbe ludiops, so felicitously 
adapted, in its sonorous richness, and its raere delic^ and dexibtlity, fer the aids m 
musical expression, presents in its vexy ezcellenefea what may, peshaps, at times, 
lead a composer to sport, or fentasticaUy trifle with his art, in tka numerous fedlhfes 
it presents for colouring and embodyii|g every dhrexsity mpfical conception. The 
Abbd, therefores hrom shounding musical capicilim ^ one language, with cha- 
ractenstic wisdom, seeks to recommend the phvdily and Insuperable harshness of his 
own. He flndi, in its most offensive and gxllmng attributes, that which, with a 
chastened sobriety, restrains and keeps within check the too excursive ai\d creative 
genius of musidims, which, if it somewhat clogs ahd mars the adfenturous flight of 
Fancy, yst allows hereto mount 10 a suflkient height fer out wise and philosophic en- 
joyment ; the zealous and enlightened hibhl aeetts teady. amidst the strength of 
his natSornal uttachmenia, to ofeflr up, so to flay, wffif no VUtinj^ Of eompua^on, 
upon file neg^cted and antiquated mmioal shrikes of old Mat^ Campra, 
bert, or bally, whatever feveriued of thelarts, hbs produoed, amidst all our 
master-pieces, most powdrfhl, tender, and mqjfeSSsiVe, in ^mbffe music ; or Ger- 
many, With the resources of an equally bold invention, uud the aids of a morenda- 
borate adeuce, has given hlitii most fitted togrtfi^, ^elevate, find sootiw the 

more profoundly-nur^ and t^fifelly^iseriminating. seems to have %een the * 
peculiar fete of the dmmatie masio of GUick, espedaUy ki Fianoo, to^he defended by 
those nearly wholly unacquainted wlfih the- siiAjert npfei Which Cb^ undertook to 
write $ and the imbficflity find besetting air or Ul^osiad ' fU kfaph of 'the Abh( Ar- 
naud seem to stand forth more promhieitt and ednspifluous thun the idle and 
eUhorste sallies of even the wmkest and mosTpWfldaeious of tUsuumwous coadjutors. 
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PHALARIS. 


ACT r., 

ScEHX L^^Evander^ PJiccdnis. 

P?Krdrus,~^yetbe advised, Evander; 
shun this place. 

Evander , — Let me survey this splendid 
scene of guilt, 

The accurs*d abode of Phalatis. 

Phadrui, — Imprudent ! 

Thus to tempt the hand of lawless power t 
Ah ! what disorderM hopes have hither 
led 

Thy wand’ring steps from Corinth ! Hast 
thou become 

Weary of case and freedom, thus to court 
The chains and tortures of this dreadful 
man ? 

JEroridfff.— Has then my country no 
demands upon me ? 

Can I be free and Sicily enslaved ? 

/’/MPdrfis.— .Alas ! thou hast done all 
which fortune left 

To thy unequal strength.— .bled for thy 
country, 

And gain'd the Inveterate hatred of her 
tytant. 

Evander,^! \vill do more, or share the 
worst which fate 
Has destin'd her to feel. 

Phigdrns,'^At least retire 
From Agrigentum : here Phalaris rules. 
With power unbounded, o’er a wretched 
people. 

Without these walls, a brave and gallant 
race 

Of hardy veterans, led by Stesichorus, 
(That noble patriot, and Himera's hope !) 
O’erawes the tyrant’s force. 

Evander,^Why linger thus ? 

Wherefore respect the root of all our ills. 
And leave the city free ? 

Pheedru ^ — A virtuous cause 
Too oft is lightly balanced ’gainst the 
weight 

Of power usurp’d, supported by corruption. 
Our feeble strength directs to humbler 
aims, 

And less impatient counsels: yet im- 
pell’d 

By generous motives, which disown the * 
glare 

Of meretricious glory, myself and friends, 
Commission’d for that end, are sent to 
claim 

The freedom of our captive brethren— 
doom’d 

To fearful torments and a lingering death; 
That grace denied, our last resort is war. 

Evander, —— Impotent purpose ! To 
count his mercy ? 

Acedrus, — ^Truth must bestow its due 
award of praise 


Upon a libexCl ibe : the cruel Phalaris, 
With qualities disgraceful to the man, 
Combines the virtues of superior bcinga. 
A'vaffdsr.— Virtue, and Phalaris ! 
Phadrutw-^\i still survives, 

Amidst the storms of his ambitious mind : 
Splendid though fallen— the crumbled fa« 
hric boasts 
A noble ruin. 

J^vandcr,— Then we must seek it. 

This evanescent virtue, in the deeds 
Of blood, of wanton cruelty— in crimes - 
Which fill our minds with horror ! 
Evander, 

Leave this place ; for thee his rancorous 
hatred 

Admits no mercy. 

Pvaw/cr.— Too well I know it ; 

Yet there resides beneath that tainted 
roof 

One who attracts my wild, adventurous 
steps# 

In spite of threaten’d dangers. Euphemia, 
The daughter of Stesichorus— 
P^drf^s.— ^Euphemia ! 

She, too, in the tyrant’s power ? 

jBronder.— *Tis too true : 

His pirate-crews obtain’d the lovely prize 
While near the Grecian shores she sought 
my arms, 

Besolv’d to bless my sorrows with her 
smiles, 

And share my adverse fate. Yet more 
I’ve learnt ; 

Strange to relate, the monster has prov’d 
kind, 

Molests her with his fondness, talks of 
love, 

And WOOS her for his bride. 

Pluzdrui Wond’rous change ! 

Can he love the daughter of Stesichorus ? 
Evander , — The prudent maid conceals 
her name and kindred ; 

In private vents her grief, and hopes my 
aid 

To free her'^from her bondage. 

Knows she yet 
Of thy arrival ? 

Puawder.— No. I’ve tried in vain 
To gain admittance to her ; hid within 
The secret chambers of the tyiant’s palace, 
She shuns the public gaze. 

PZrcrdrwi.— You must away ; 

Phalaris is abroad. 

Pi/ander.— What pomp is this ? 

’Tis the Lydian princess, 
Artemisia — 

Thai proud, mysterious woman !— with 
her train 

Of eastern warriors, a bold-faced, tawny 
herd 

Of soldier-puppets made to move on wires. 
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To shine in rich attire, and please the eye 
With shows of battles on a summer’s day. 

Evandcn^l marvel at her stay in 
Sicily. 

Phadrus . — There is much strangeness 
in it.^ Phalwis, 

Solicitous of wealth and great alliance 
To prop his power usurp’d, has sought 
her hand, 

And gain’d her sire’s consent : long time 
has pass’d 

Since her arrival with this numerous troop, 
With ships and mighty stores of costly 
gifts, 

Fit for a kingdom’s use. Yet *tis ru- 
mour’d, 

The tyrant has capriciously refused 
The' gof>d he courted— her wond’rous 
beauty, 

With the prodigious dower. 

Evandcr,^! knew her once 
Less patient of affront: when, in the 
court 

Of her great sire, the prosperous Croesus, 
1 shar’d the liber^ favours of his fortunes; 
Oh, hadst thou seen her, fbremost in the 
chace, 

Disturb the savage lion in his haunts ; 
Fearless provoke his fury to its height ; 
Undaunted stare upon his glaring eyes, 
And dart him back their flames ! 

Phadrus . — Phalaris still 
Is humbled by her frowns, wnth jealous 
fear 

Observes her musing steps. But, lo ! she 
comes. 

Surrounded by her pompous, glittering 
train, 

Awful amid the gay and flippant tribe 
Which grace a female court. Let us re- 
tire : 

Thy person, so familiar to her view, 

Her eager glance would instantly betray 
thee. 

Scene IL — Artcmigia^ CUiOj Lysus^ 
J^ydvin Guards. 

Artemisia. — There’s an unususd air of 
business 

In the looks of all we meet. The port 
resounds 

With the rude outcries of the noisy crews 
Straining their nerves to All the swelling 
sail. 

And raise the ponderous anchor. My 
mind 

Less burlhen’d with the weight of private 
cares, 

T should delight in this same bustling 
scene, 

Which marks tlie tyrant’s rule. Here all 
is life, 

And active toil, and energy, and spirit ! 
Heavens! what a soul is mine, which 
thus can soar 


Above the hardiest flights of godlike man, 
And yet be subject to the weaker power 
Of an ungovern’d passion ; which de- 
grades, 

And ever moulds it to the extremest state 
Of female softness ! 

C/ito— These preparations 
Concern your Highness nearly. Plialaris, 
Greatly suspicious of your secret views. 
And press’d, besides, by strong domestic 
foes, 

Desire^ to free the island from your 
trooj^. 

The ships are ready, with the favouring 
wind. 

To waft us back to Lydia. 

Ariemisia.'^Does he then dare 
To entertain the thought by force to urge 
Me from his shores ? Does he presume 
so far 

Upon his power ? Weak and misguided 
man! 

I will not go ! 

CA7o.— Not ’till you are reveng’d. 

Shall you return from Sicily dishonour’d— 
Rejected by a capricious tyrant ? 

By Phalaris— whose ambitious hopes 
Once dar’d not raise a thought towards 
your hand ? 

First let our footsteps to the strand be 
traced, 

With the l^t blood of the aspiring man : 
First let us fill these splendid domes with 
fl^es, 

And, by a signal punishment, avenge 
Your and our country’s wrongs. 

Artemisia. — Clito, your zeal 
Is too sincere to admit refinement ; 

Your honest words betray the soldier’s 
heart. 

But not a courtier’s head. ’Tis not in 
fate 

To unite the name of Artemisia 
With dishonour ; nor could he, Phalaris, 
Reject her. Urged by the imperious Croe- 
sus, 

I came, invited, to Agrigentum, 

The unwilling victim to the tyrant’s bed : 
For it is the pride and curse of princes 
To lose their joys when most they covet 
power. 

And rise but higher slaves to show and 
custom. 

Still is this Phalaris great and noble : 

He herds not with the undistuiguish’d 
throng, 

Nor courts ignoble joys. Let him live 
For glory or Euphemia : his is a 
Foreign fate to mine. 

I rejoice, madam, 

To' hear you have not wander’d from 
yours^. 

A soft passion ne’er had power to move 
The native greatness of your soul. De- 
clare 
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Your will— or to return to Asia— 

Ur, should you seek an independent 
throne, 

And, like another Dido, reign alone 
0*er a new empire from the desarts 
form’d, 

Tlie sovereign queen— the goddess of your 
people— 

Even here in Sicily we’ll describe its 
bounds. 

And draw them with our swords. 

Ariemisia . — My brave Clifo ! 

By what strange craft bast thou explor’d 
my soul ? 

No, my friend, I will not back to Asia! 

1 will not mix with a degenerate race, 
Sunk deep in sloth, and destin’d to dc» 
struction : 

Already Cyrus, with his all-conquering 
bands. 

Hovers around the long-devpted plains 
Of lost Mieonia. Shall we return 
To increase the spoiler’s triumph ? Must 
/ swell 

The rude barbarian’s pride — or, haply, 
soothe 

A more detested passion in his arms ? 

C/iro.— Rather may the waves o'er- 
whelm us ! Sooner 

May our names be lost, than join’d with 
infamy ! 

Atiemisia , — T will mark out a road to 
better fortune. 

This land, long rent by fierce, intestine 
wars, 

Caus’d the self-rais’d, towering Pha- 
laris. 

And the great spirit of her hardy sons, 
Offers an easy conquest to our aims. 

Here is our seat— here will we fix our 
empire ! 

But that our force is small, though firm 
and brave. 

We must supply with art whate’er we 
want 

Of power to further our great ends. Know, 
then. 

That 1 have secret knowledge of the foes 
Of the Usurper, — their purposes and 
strength. 

We will join our power with theirs. Evan- 
der, 

Warlike Evander ! He, whom every grace 
Adorns— whom Heaven and every god 
' inspires ! 

Evander leads them on. 

Evander fled 
To Corinth. 

ArtcmiHa, — He’s now in Agrigentum. 
His numerous friends are ready at bis call 
To assert their country’s cause-, 

Clito . — That cause, I fear, 

Would ill accord with ours : we want d 
throne— 

The Sicilians would be free. 
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We want 

A part— a little part of this fair land : 

We wish for freedom too— the comtnon 
air— 

The means to breathe and live among our- 
selves. 

Phalaris would have all — he, too, might 
keep 

His Agrigentum, did his view end there. 
This, Clito, is the lure, the specious lure, 
Must woo them to. us. You divine the 
rest. ^ 

We come from warmer climes, where the 
hot sun 

Engenders apt conceits to serve all ends. 
Go, — now you know the whole, — seek out 
each face 

Clouded with disaffection and with care, 
There tell your artful talc, and plant your 
wiles. 

We must be quick. To me belongs the 
task 

To gain' the brave Evander to our cause. 
Scene llL^Artemisia, Lysus, Guards. 

That is indeed a task to 
which my soul 

And its whole power must bend. On 
the issue 

Depends my all— my life, my hopes, my 
love ! 

Did I say love ? Ah ! can my lips at 
length 

Pronounce the soft, bewitching sound ? 
Oh, let 

Me still hide it from every ear but mine ! 
There is, I’ve heard, a kind and gentle 
spirit,, 

The minister of him who rules all hearts, 
Whose office ’tis to spare a maiden’s 
shame. 

And, by some heavenly inspiration, bear 
Her fondest wishes to the man she loves. 
Evander too may love— there lies my 
hope. 

Now is the fearful hour to hazard all. 
Lysus ! 

Lyms My gracious mistress. 

Artemisia >Boy, watch again 

The western shore— there find the lord 
Evander : 

Convey this paper in secret to his hands ; 
And this ring will procure him entrance to 
'J’he palace. Let him not know who sent 
thee : 

This is of moment : be it soon dispatch’d. 

.Madam,! ul>cy you. [ExiU 

Artemisia. — P'or him alone 
Would I rear thrones and empires. Ho 
alone 

Estranges me from Lydia and my sire : 

I scorn the Persian’s strength— I own no 
power 

Superior to my own aspiring mind, 

But this too potent, all-subduing love i 
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3cENE IV.— /Vw///r2i, ArJe7tiisiUy Slii* 
Hail and Lydian Guardn. 

PhalaHi — At length, fair Princess, the 
propitious winds, 

Long to your hopes denied, invite you 
henc^. 

Our infant state, and the unceasing toils 
Which mark our rugged and unsettled 
rule, 

OUer few joys to court a lady’s presence. 
We own no wealth save what our helds 
afford, 

The labour’d fruits of the reluctant 
earth — 

A scanty pittance wrung from Nature’s 
hand : 

No treasures, such as load rich Asia’s 
hills, 

Our mountains boast. Here stern, de« 
vouring dames 

Bdil up a valueless and horrid mass 
Of gross materials— form’d but to destroy. 
And scatter ruin o’er the neighbouring 
plains. 

Artemuia.^Thosa fires— those awful 
fires^ which fear-struck minds 
Contemplate as the harbingers of evil, 

Arc still congenial to the exalted soul. 

I love to follow, with impassion’d gaze, 
The high -ascending flames which heat the 
clouds ; 

They lift my thoughts unto the thrones of 
gods ! 

The truly great deride the chance-urged 
strifes 

Of the fiercest material elements. 

What are they to the operations 
Of Almighty mind — the mysterious spi- 
rit — 

•Which fills, informs, and animates all 
space ? 

Pkalaris (a^idc *) — This woman pos- 
sesses some secret power 
To alarm the hardiest breast with awe 
and distrust. 

Artemisia. — Phalaris, my will is to re- 
main ’till 

I receive advices from my father ; 

The Persian monarch and a numerous 
host 

Of fierce barbarians«re on his frontiers. 

It would be rash to furnish him with 
means 

To take, in ambush, my unequal band. 

PJialaris , — At such a time — in Creesus’ 
utmost need — 

They might do welcome service : it were 
well 

To send them with all convenicn^t dis- 
patch 

Cnto his aid. When the rude storm’s 
o’erblown. 

You shall depart, with due respect and 
honour, 

VOI,. XVI. 
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Attended to your court. 

Ariemisia . — Such courtesy 
I do not seek from Phalaris : there is 
More arrogance than wibdom in his coun- 
sel. 

I do reject them both. My own plea- 
sure 

Ever directs, and justly rules my actions. 

[Exit cum suis, 

Phalaris. — Perverse, imperious wo- 
man ! What dark scheme 
Of fertile mischief may now engross that 
brain ! 

Teuccr , — My lord, the rebel deputies 
attend. 

To hear your final determination. 

Scene V^'^Ptialaris, Teucer, Pheedrut^ 
with his colleagues^ ^c, 

Phalaris, too oft thou hast 
been advis’d 

Of our increiping wrongs. Once more 
we come. 

The ambassadors fVom the adjoining states. 
Threaten’d by thy ambition : they have 
leagued to ^n. 

By their united stteagth, what thou de« 
hi’st 

Their individual weakness. First in 
power 

llimera and Catanea lead 
The coalition, and have sent to warn thee 
Of their vengeance. The cruelties and 
crimes 

Which stain the annals of thy monstrous 
rule, 

OiTending hell with vices not its own, 
Shock, even in the tale, the indignant 
sense, 

Appalling all who hear them. Our no- 
blest 

Citizens, pent within thy brazen bull, 
Heated with ling’ring fiames and start- 
ing fires. 

In horrid tormentslanguish out their souls : 
Such thy infernal malice and revenge. 
That all the dreadful pains which Nature 
gives 

The dying wretch to feel, cannot suffice 
The fell demands of thy distempered rage. 

Phalaris 1 should own declining 

greatness, could I fear 
Your threaten’d vengeance: threats are 
made to appal $ 

The hearts of cowards, or provoke re- 
tort ; 

They only move my pity and contempt. 
Take back to those who sent ye— my 
defiance ! 

To your charge, which touches me more 
nearly, 

1 will dei^ to answer. 1 do confess 
That usurpation— that heavy load of guilt 
With which ye brand my name ; would 
that niy foes 

A a 
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Possess'd it with my empire ! My j^rawer 
obtain'd, 

(By means, indeed, which now I blush to 
think of,) 

1 sought the public weal, and hop'd to 
gain 

The people’s love by arts of virtuous rule : 
For, though ambitious, I can boast some 
virtue. 

My enemies oppos’d the just design,-— 
Turn’d my own arms against me,— vainly 
strove 

To rise upon my ruin ; my better cause 
Prevail’d, I fought, subdued, forgave 
them ! 

New revolts still grew upon my mercy ; 
Like those poisonous weeds which gather 
o’er 

A noble soil, and thrive upon indulgence. 

Phcedrus. — Such ever are the foul and 
noxious fruits 
Of usurpation. 

Phalaris.^At this disorder’d time 
A fell Athenian— named Perillus— 
Aim’d, with superior knowledge, to divert 
The course of Nature to the aims of art — 
But then by the Furies urged to hellish 
deeds, 

Appear’d in Agrigentum, and lowly bow’d 
Before my throne : a splendid gift was 
borne 

Beside him, which fill’d all men with 
wonder. 

It was a brazen bull, so nicely fram’d. 
That it deceiv’d us ail : we deem’d it 
Jove, 

Who sought once more to win his stray’d 
Europa ; 

But soon its dire ascent from hell we 
traced. 

“ Behold,” the miscreant cried, “ the 
power of art ! 

Inclos’d within this fabric’s dark recess. 
Broil’d by la^ embers, thy enemies too 
late 

Will learn to rue their hatred ; while 
from the throat 

Of the huge beast, inflated with their 
groans, 

Discordant sounds inform thee of their 
pains !” 

Shock’d and indignant at his horrid 
speech, 

Which struck dismay on every feeling 
mind. 

To punish baseness yet unknown on earth 
I gave the vile inventor to his work ! 

Pheedrus. — For that deed all friends 
to justice praise thee. 

Phalaris. — But lest the last sighs of 
the inhuman fiend 

Should pollute the engine be had pre- 
par’d, 

I drew him forth alive, and hurl’d him 
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From a rock. The gift I sent to Dcl- 
phos. 

An offering to Apollo : the god, averse, 
I’urn’d from tlie cruel mischief. So did 
his priests 

Interpret the decree ; but I have found 
He smiled propitious on my tardy ntge. 
And gave its dreadfrtl torments to my 
foes. 

Phfcdrus.~^Thc gods delight not in 
the pains of man ; 

They draw their pleasures from the pu- 
rest springs ; 

From justice, truth, benevolence, and 
mercy. 

The rulers of the earth should hence be 
taught, 

That power godlike only as it bears 
A just resemblance to its source in heaven. 

Return ye to your friends : 
say, that Phalaris 

Without just provocation destroys not : 
When arous’d, his wrath is fearful,— 
deadly 

As their hatred. Be your citizens ad- 
vis’d 

To stop the unlicens’d scandal of their 
tongues ; 

As best befits their little minds, to war 
In secret with him— or, in spite of all 
Their power united, the bull shall hold 
them ! 

Learn, Phalaris, to respect 
that power. 

No common man directs our warlike 
bands : 

Himera's patriot, great Stesicliorus, 

In arts of peace renown’d the Muses* 
boast, 

And no less strong in arms, inspires their 
cause, 

And leads them to the field. 

PheUaris.^U on him 
You rest your feeble hopes, behold him 
here ! 

Stesichorus— your factious head, your 
general, 

The leader of your boasted coalition— 

Is given to my vengeance. 

[A signal is made, after which Stesi- 
chorus, and other prisoners, fettered, 
are introduced with slow and solemn 
music, preceded hy eniblems of the 
hrazen hull, and other instruments of 
torture^ They march across the 
stage; the poet', as he passes the 
tyrant, looks indignantly upon him- 
Phalaris proceeds ;] 

Carry this newa 

To your imprudent countrymen : let it 
Hush their heated minds to peace, ere 
my arms 

Sink them to ruin and oblivion. 


Dramatic Sketches, 


(To he continued.) 
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JEFJJNTUAL JilSUSE OF WAE — PEOSPECTIVE VIEW OF CIVILIZATIOK. 

f Continued from VoL XF,, p, 647.^ 

Book I. Part IV. 

Chapter VI, 

Cessation of Wars incident to the Si£th Stage, 

It is a proposition which we hold to be clear and indubitable, that wiihont 
Chrisiianifyy no nation would have ever attained to the enjoyment of civil 
liberty. The assertion may at the first be productive of some surprise to 
the mind to which it is altogether new, and which has not, therefore, accus- 
tomed itself to attach the due value to the most useful as well as the most 
glorious of the known dispensations of Heaven ; but it must strike with the 
force of intuition, the attentive observer of the natural disposition of human 
affairs. 

To the permanent establishment of a rational system of liberty, all the 
best affections of the heart, all the charities of the soul, must cordially unite ; 
they must equally inspire the breasts of those who wield, and those who are 
the subjects of power. But where are we to seek for the spontaneous display 
of so much virtue } Does it exist in the mind of the desj^t, the selfish and 
brutal victim of uncontrolled mssion } Can he, by any human agency, be 
induced to divest himself of the pride in which he has been sedulously 
nurtured, the cruelty which is the darling vice of his fell and hardened 
heart? Are the untutored multitude more blameless, because they are, as 
individuals, from incapacity less noxious ? Prone to every excess, and, when 
unrestrained, too fVequently desperate in all imaginable wickedness, can 
they, without due preparation, be trusted with that freedom which is the 
true birthright only of those who have, under the direction of Providence, 
raised themselves, by laudable exertion, above the grosser corruption of their 
nature ? 

The governors and governed being naturally equally strangers to those 
virtues which are the bases of civil liberty, it follows, that, without some 
means of amendment emanating from a quarter wholly independent of 
.themselves, true liberty, as a practical principle, must have been for ever 
unknown. But to what quarter are we to look, in the idea of which man, 
and all that is dependent upon man, are altogether excluded? It is clear 
that we could hope for such a favour from the benignant hand of Heaven, 
which, in commiseration for a guilty and prostrate world, bestowed, in the 
blessings of Christianity, all that was required for the proper enjoyment of 
the present life, and the certainty of complete happiness hereafter. 

True iiblrty and Christianity are, then, insetarably con- 
nected. Is this proposition displeasing to the vicious demagogue, who, in 
the criminal pursuit of a short-lived and valueless popularity, raises his 
frantic voice against the hdly dispensations of his Maker ? A being so little 
competent to estimate his own true interests, cannot be approached with the 
language of truth and of reason ; but the deluded victims of his unprinci- 
pled ambition may be warned to beware of any political theory, however 
speciously obtruded upon them, which separates their best interests, as a 
people, from the religion of their God. They cannot, at the same time, be 
free, and enjoy the malignant gratification of trampling upon the sacred in- 
stitutions of Heaven. The punishment of such conduct does not require to 
be committed to a supernatural arm. Unsustained by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity — the germ of every conceivable good — they must inevitably sink into 
the gulph, whose horrors they were most solicitous to avoid : they will be- 
come the prey of tyrants, the slaves of power, and be finally abandoned to a 
state of inextricable ignorance and destitution. 

Such is the intimate connection between the great object of political pur- 
suit and that speculatively interesting dispensation which unites us with the 
economy of the spiritual world. But what an additional lustre does this 
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important and wonderful fact impart, in the view of the humble and affec- 
tionate believer, to the trauscendant glories of the Christian dispensation ! 
Is there a heart truly wanned with the association of virtue, which does not 
pant after the blessings of liberty, unroixed by the deleterious results of false 
estimates of worldly expediency ? Can an enlightened Christian cease to 
rest his ardent hopes upon the probable exaltation of his species ? The same 
feelings — the same virtues — which give strength and fervour to his devo- 
tion, heighten his benevolence towards his fellow-men, and interest him in 
the fate which awaits them in the present life, as well as in that which is to 
come. How must he rejoice in the 'conviction that it is to that very dis- 
pensation which is the constant theme of his wonder and admiration, to 
which he may confidently look for the accomplishment of his most sanguine 
anticipations of the eventual improvement of the human race ! 

Without Christianity, there can be no Liberty. We repeat the 
proposition, because we feel that we cannot, for the interests of humanity, 
too forcibly impress its truth upon the reader’s mind. Moreover, the main 
pillars of our general argument rest upon it. We have explained our no- 
tions of the fourth stage of civilization, and our reasons for believing that 
without Christianity the improvement of mankind could never be extended 
beyond it. Having reached its outer limit, at which Christianity actually 
found civilization in the most polished state of heathen society, its unassist- 
ed progress must necessarily be retrograde. To fall back from a state of 
considerable social refinement, to one of comparative or absolute barbarism — 
to be rcplunged into tbe depths of tyranny and despotism, after a few tran- 
sient glimpses of the blessings of liberty, would be the inevitable fate of 
nations left exclusively to the direction of their own natural resources : but 
the extraordinary change effected in the cours6 of human affairs, in conse- 
quence of the mission of tbe Divine Saviour, removed'the danger of such 
a re-action, sustained the falling race, and enabled it to press forward, gra- 
dually and slowly, according to our finite view, but certainly to those higher 
destinies to whicn, through the munificence of the Most High, it is pro- 
videntially reserved. 

Civil liberty is not only indebted to Christianity for its own existence, but 
it is destined, in return, to be instrumental to Christianitypn the most splen- 
did triumphs of the latter. Virtue is not uncontrollable but when tbe people 
are free ; and unless virtue is pre-eminent, the other bulwarks of religion 
are impaired, and religion itself is divested of a portion of its power. Chris-* 
tianity cannot be restrained from its allotted course by any imaginable im- 
pediment; and liberty, its natural ally, must, of course, share in its j)rospority. 

There is, then, a destined point in the career of all Christian societies, in 
which they will be gratified with the full enjoyment of freedom : that is, 
when POWDER will be so justly distributed and dispensed, as to be known to 
exist only as it is felt to be beneficial to the community; when justice 
will be so equally and nicely awarded, as to throw its shield, not only over 
the lives and property, hut over the feelings i.f the ])eople ; and when, in 
short, all the various grievances and anomalous combinations which are more 
or less involved in the political systems of all nations, shall finally cease to 
exist. 

With such a destiny before them, to which both reason and revelation 
afford them transient, indeed, but forcible anticipations, is it to be wondered 
at that mankind are induced prematurely to covet its fruition ? Possessed 
of the learning of their Heathen progenitors, together with the light of a di- 
vine religion, — wounded in the tenderest part by the attempts of interested 
individuals to distort that religion, and to mingle with it all the absurdities 
of the Pagan superstition, the earliest Reformers, whether of the church or 
civil polity, first nourish^ a spirit of resistance, under the sting of peculiar 
provocations, and, excited by passions, which, if exceptionable, were of all 
faulty sensations the least dishonourable to our nature. At this crisis com- 
menced that era which we have dcsi^ated as the sixth in the order of civi- 
lization, and of which the most poli^ied of the nations of the earth have 
hcarady yet witnessed the close. 
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Our subject is too general to admit of chronological accuracy, or of histo- 
rical details : for the sake of tracing a definite idea upon this point, we 
would, however, fix upon the age Of Leo X. as the beginning, so far as the 
principal European countries are concerned, of the sixth stage. Since then, 
the chief source of the wars which have afflicted this quarter of the globe is 
dcduceable to one energetic principle — the aspirations, more or less general 
at different times, and under various circumstances, of the people for civil 
and religious liberty. 

It will have amply appeared, from the general scope of our preceding ob- 
servations, that it is nut intended to attribute the wars of any particular 
period to a single cause ; our object is only to point to the leading excite- 
ments ; and that of the era under contemplation is clearly the principle we 
have here laid down. To this principle all the other causes enumerated 
under the other stages of civilized life must, during the period referred to, 
be considered as subordinate. Wars, which were before the spontaneous 
fruits of wild and lawless passions, inflamed by the ruling caprice of the age, 
and scarcely known to the influence of reason, now seemed to be directed to 
a more rational object. The butnah mind, improved under the concurrent 
circumstances described, became gradually conscious of the existing defect 
in the distribution of political power, and keenly observant of the operations 
of injustice : usurpation and tyranny, on the other hand, aware of the ille- 
gality of their possessions, collected their mighty but heterogeneous forces, 
and prepared to resist, by strength of arm, the alarming effects of the new 
opinions. The first struggles to which this state of things gave rise were 
productive of circumstances and events which widely distinguish them from 
those of later times ; but this difference, it will be found, after a calm inves- 
tigation, so far from invalidating the accuracy of our position, tends mate- 
rially to confirm it. The incipient attempts of the champions of human li- 
berty were directed against a tyranny of the grossest description ; not only 
a tyranny which had subjected the lives, the property, and the personal 
freedom of the multitude, to its capricious controul, but one which openly 
professed to bind even their thoughts and consciences to the dominion of its 
will. The contest was long and violent, and therefore suitable to the mag- 
nitude of the interests at stake. The mass of the people, sunk in brutal ig- 
mrance, sided with their oppressors, and helped to extend the terra of their 
own political degradation. Still victory was not always the portion of the 
strongest. Something was occasionally, although reluctantly, conceded; 
and aher torrents of blood had flowed — after humanity bad long groaned 
under the infliction of the most fearful enormities, the condition of the 
people, notwithstanding their past sufferings, and in despite of the calcula- 
tions of superficial politicians, was found to be considerably improved. 

Power having thus gradually become less unequally, although still er- 
roneously divided, the contentions in more modern times, brtween the 
governors and governed, have, in most instances, assumed a less violent, 
or more unobtrusive character. To divert the attention of the people from 
their more immediate interests, wars o/' policy, of a more refined descrip- 
tion than those adverted to under the fourth stage, were undertaken, 
in which the most trifling objects were, to the astonishment of the peace- 
able and rational part of mankind, alleged as the ostensible causes of 
devastating contests between neighbouring nations. The machiavelian 
projectors of these tragic shows coiSd hope only to remove, from their own 
day, the supposed, evil they were intend^ to cure. The process of the exal- 
tation of mind was rather assisted than deteriorated by the events to which 
these wars gave rise. The inarch of improvement was accelerated, and, 
as a necessary consequence, insensibly diminished the adherents of tyranny 
and oppression. 

In this improved situation do we now actually behold the most enlight- 
ened of all the nations of the earth. Happily for us, our plan does not im- 
pose upon us the invidious task of exposing the extreme paucity of their 
numbers, by naming those most glorious of all existing states. We should, 
perhaps, be nearest the truth, by compressing them within the lowest plural 
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digit ; but suppose the existence of only one^ it is sufficient for us to em- 
body, by the production of such an example, our idea of a people arrived 
near the close of the sixth stage of civilization. In this highly>ameliorated, 
although still imperfect state, their political interests are become less com- 
plicated, and the occasions for war proportionably diminished. They, the 
governed, have secured in their own hands a considerable portion of that 
power which was heretofore employed to their prejudice and destruction : 
they cannot be moved by thoke passions which can only swell the inflated 
breast of an isolated and capricious individual, unnaturally elevated above 
bis legitimate station, — nvbo, for their gratification, plunges his afflicted 
country, without remorse, into all the horrors of war. To secure what still 
remains due to them, they can, without endangering what they have already 
acquired, wait the certain operation of time, the sure effects of increasing 
knowledge, and rely upon the mild persuasions of reason and peace. 'J'hey 
have no wish to wage collusive wars abroad, with the distorted view of di- 
verting domestic troubles. They have, in short, no interests hostile to 
peace, but such as arise out of the aggressions of nations in a less enviable 
state of improvement, and whose rulers) jealous of their acquisitions, and 
trembling for the consequences probably involved in tlie example exhibited 
by them to the world at large, must unquestionably be expected to seek all 
feasible opportunities of disturbing their repose. 

But this single cause of war must, it is evident, diminish in strength, in 
proportion as the attainments and prosperity of their neighbours approximate 
in degree to their own. To this point — and indeed far beyond it — it is a 
main feature of our premises to lead indiscriminately all the detached fami- 
lies of men. T wo interesting circumstances are here presented to our ob- 
servation : the certain prospect of ultimate permanent peace, and the pe- 
culiarly benignant nature of the means by which it is to be secured. 
Christianity*, Knowledge, Liberty — these are the great and glorious 
instruments destined finally to destroy one of the most formidable evils of 
our present imperfect stage of existence, and to embellish, with a far brighter 
ray than has yet been experienced, the mortal career of our more fortunate 
descendants. 

We are thus arrived at the conclusion that there actually exists at least 
one nation — a splendid specimen of the grander bounties of Heaven — far ad- 
vanced towards the most brilliant period of the sixth era of civilization. The 
heroic leader in the warfare of liberty, she has succeeded in shaping her la- 
borious course through a period of peculiar difficulty, and displays a tri- 
umphant example to the rest of mankind, of the happy fruits of persevering 
virtue. All the other states which have already passed the barrier of the 
fifth stage are at this moment contending, with more or less discernible zeal 
and energy, for the same eminent station, and at which they will at no 
very distant period, in spite of circumstances in many cases apparently the 
most inauspicious, unquestionably arrive. The fact of its attainment must 
involve the conclusion, that the danger of the recurrence of the principal 
causes of war has been surmounted ; and that the remaining impediment to 
universal permanent peace consists almost exclusively in the comparative 
ignorance and barbarism of the less-enlightened communities. It is unne- 
cessary to repeat our views respecting the ultimate removal of this impedi- 
ment, and of the eventual passage of the whole of the great human family, 
to a scene of social refinement, in which even the least exceptionable of all 
the grounds of strife — the vindication of religious and political rights — shall, 
together with those more consonant to the spirit of darker times, cease to be 
known. 


Chapter VII. 

Future Wars. 

The application of the principles unfolded in the course of our preceding 
remarks, to the actual and probable eventual condition of the four grand 
divisions of the globe, will assist in the formation of accurate opinions re- 
garding the wars of future times. 
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Allusion lias been inad^ to the fact of the present existence of at least one 
or two countries, in possession of an enviable precedence in the march of 
civilization, which have already advanced far towards the termination of the 
sixth stage. The success attending their contentions for rights having been 
so considerable as to leave little risk of further violentre and bloodshed in 
the pursuit of what still remains to be secured, the probability of future 
wars arising solely out of the cause peculiar to that era, is, in those instances, 
materially induced. It is evident, however, that those comparatively for- 
tunate communities cannot hope immediately to arrive at a state of perma- 
nent neace. They are yet too weak in numerical strength to overawe the 
turbulent spirit of the nations less remote than themselves, from the conhnes 
of barbarism. Tliey must necessarily expect to be in some degree embroiled 
in the sanguinary conflicts among their neighbours ; and their only sure 
hope of defence and eventual tranquillity rests on the probable diffusion of 
that moral exaltation which they have themselves, at present, almost ex- 
clusively attained. This consideration leads the way to an accurate con- 
ception of the true policy of states, which, in direct opposition to that 
hitherto pursued, is incompatible with all malignant rivalry, and assists 
rather than deteriorates the prosperity of foreign powers. No doubt will 
remain with respect to the correctness of this great political axiom in the 
era to which we are now advancing. A nation in the seventh stage, possess- 
ing among her population a majority of enlightened minds, (the £stinguish- 
ing mark of that period,) will seek to extend her dominion, not over the 
persons, but the affections of men ; while religion, manners, and, in some 
cases, language, gradually settle into an uniform standard, physical barriers 
will be easily overlooked or surumounted ; the sphere as well as the duties 
of patriotism will be enlarged ; and the several detached states, which here- 
tofore wasted each other in apparently interminable warfare, will at length 
be inseparably connected by the ties of mutual interest and love, as well as 
of humanity. 

In the greater part of the European nations, the advance into the sixth 
stage is still inconsiderable ; in a few, its first barrier has not yet been pass- 
ed. Generally, however, they may be said to have commenced the indis- 
pensable work of reform, although its results have not yet been so decided 
or successful as to preclude the necessity of future contests. Great and im- 
portant alterations remain to be effected in their respective governments : 
but under the stimulus afforded by the one or two happy examples before 
them of superior prowess, the change will not be very long deferred, nor, 
with the advantage of a road already tried and well-beaten, will its accom- 
plishment be attended with all the violence which has hitherto followed in 
the pursuit of important reforms. Among those nations, each accession of 
a successful candidate for the possession of free and liberal institutions will 
diminish, by a ratio progressively increasing in power, the opposition of the 
others ; so as to produce, in the end, a rapid and apparently instantaneous 
conversion of a highly-agitated, to a settled and peaceful disposition of poli- 
tical affairs. 

This consummation cannot be long deferred by any combination, how- 
ever insidiously and artfully undertaken and conducted, on the part of the 
persons supposed to be most interested in the perpetuation of the ancient 
abuses. As those individuals, although comparatively few in number, are 
the temporary depositaries of extraordinary power, such an event cannot but 
cast, for a time, a painful gloom over the spirits of the best friends of hu- 
manity ; they may, in theiif moments of justifiable impatience, mark, with 
deep and feverish anxiety, the covert machinations of despotism, or the suicidal 
operations of a shallow and short-sighted policy : but they may rest assured 
that they are contemplating, with such fearful interest, tne evil only of a 
passing hour, and which is most probably destined to be employed by an 
overruling Providence flVr the subversion of that comprehensive system of 
oppression it was created to maintain. A combinai^ion of such a na- 

TUaE 18 ITSELF A SURE SIGN OF THE CONSCIOU» WEAKNESS AND 1)£S- 

FEEATioN OF ITS CONTRIVERS: its natural tendency ia to attract more 
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intensely the attention of mankind to Ae existencf of the abuses so tena- 
ciously sustained^ and thus indirectly^ in conjunction with the expanding in- 
fluence of light and reason^ to promote their complete *and early destruction. 

America affords a fair and fertile field for the rUpid growth of every ter- 
restrial blessing. Of its population, the most intellectual being strictly united 
with Europe in blooil and interest, possess full opportunity, great induce- 
ments, and, from peculiar circumstances, a happy disposition to profit by the 
past and reigning errors of their progenitois. I'he prospects of this im- 
portant section of the earth are most brilliant. One considerable portion is 
already pressing forward in the very foremost rank in the race of improve- 
ment : another is still clogged, indeed, by its vicious ecclcbiastical institutions, 
but has consented to adroit the light of knowledge, and thus opened the 
legitimate channel for the removal of its chief imperfections. The compa- 
rative weakness of the indigenous tribes, some of whonilare far down in the 
scale of civilization, totally incapacitates them from controlling or checking 
the universal march towards a superior era. The hour is not very remote, 
when this w'hole people will attain an elevated station in their mortal 
career ; ami a doubt may be entertained whether they or the best of their 
European brethren will first achieve the entrance into the seventh stage. 
Their season of peace is consequently also at hand. They incur little danger 
of implication in the troubles of the older states ; and their future wars will, 
therefore, after the lapse of the present age, be confined to temporary acts 
of collision with the less-refined people in their vicinity, or to whom the 
spirit of commercial enterprise may impel them to resort, and in whose ge- 
neral improvement and eventual happiness they are providentially destined 
to assist. 

A greater diversity of fate will probably attend the several Asiatic nations. 
In that quarter, European settlements have also sown the seeds of moral 
improvement, most certainly destined, in spite of the vicious temper of most 
of the earliest labourers in the field, to produce a full harvest ; but the re* 
suits, in different places, will be greatly dissimilar. The time of the happy 
change will, in many cases, be protracted by inveterate superstitions, and 
other abuses ; while, in a few, a fortunate concurrence of circumstances ren- 
ders the prospect of its approach already perceptible. Wars will, however, 
inevitably precede any general or important melioration, and will most pro- 
bably continue to rage until the civilization of Europe and America, as well 
as of a considerable portion of the population of Asia itself, shall be nearly 
matured. M^hen the European communities shall, after the permanent es- 
tablishment of a perfectly amicable policy, have united their efforts for the 
diftusion of knowledge and happiness throughout the habitable globe, — when 
the eastern coasts of Asia have derived an adequate portion of benefit from 
their connection, increasing yearly, in strength and utility, with the primary 
seats of civilization, — when the North American borders of the Pacific shall 
be replenished by a race of cultivated inhabitants, — when Hindostan, New 
Holland, and the numerous islands of the Oriental seas, shall have arrived 
at that state of moral strength to which they are, in many perceptible in- 
stances, hastening — the complete conversion of the varied population of 
Asia to habits most favourable to a durable state of harmony, will be at 
length effected. Those nations which have hitherto jealously repelled the 
familiar association of strangers more accomplished than themselves, will be 
compelled by the force of circumstances, in which violence will have the 
least share, to relinquish their exclusive system, and finally acknowledge 
their connection with the common interests of the universal family. 

Nearly the same considerations control our views of tlie eventual fate of 
Africa. The fine portion of that immense continent which lies in the vici- 
nity of the Mediterranean sea will be easily influenced by the concentrated 
moral power of the European nations. Its present barbarous tenants will be 
constrained to admit the salutary contact of a mor^ virtuous race, and ac- 
quiesce in the discharge of those common duties to society and the world, 
which are indiscriminately imposed upon us all as the condition of our well- 
being. The western and southern coasts have long been the objects of co- 
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lonial settlement, and thus already possess the sure foundations of eventual 
improvement ; and the virtuous abandonment of the traffic in slaves, which 
lias exalted the spirit of the present age, will be a principal means of the 
'gradual introduction of a high degree of civilization among the interior 
tribes. 

VV^ e are, on the whole, then, far from denying the certainty of future wars. 
Upon our principles, they are, from the present generally unequal distribu- 
tion of civilization, on the contrary, inevitable. But we have pointed to 
facts and circumstances as well as probabilities, which we think prove that 
they will not be either so ferocious and destrutftivc, or so durable, as those 
which have already past. The high advance of a few of the principal na- 
tions of the earth' in the gradations of civilization is a sufficient guarantee of 
the ultimate repose of the whole. The superior ftioral power attained by 
them will effectually restrain every tendency of a retrogratle description, 
and secure, by the force of example, and that active interference in promoting 
the welfare of their neighbours, which it is so much their interest to exert, 
the progress of general improvement. With the liighest attainable point of 
that improvement, the practice of war is incompatible. W e are thus led to 
the contemplation of a still happier crisis in the revolution of human affairs, 
which, under the eighth and last stage, will introtluce a system of political 
union of purer elements than those which have hitherto entered into the 
contracts between divided states ; a system which, through its influence on 
the public spirit and virtuous dispositions of an enlightened age, will pro- 
duce the valuable accession of stability and oboe a to the empire of 

PEACE. 


Chapter VI JL 

Future Political Combinations, 

The necessity of union between detached families and communities, or, 
in other words, of political associations, was experienced so far back as the 
patriarchal times. Nations have, in all ages, arisen out of federal junctions 
of various petty societies, and been limited in extent by local and acciden- 
tal circumstances. Incapable of erecting sufficient defences against the 
tribes not included in their combination, the parties to each confederation 
sheltered themselves within natural fastnesses and boundaries, and were soon 
accustomed to contemplate the strangers settled without those limits with feel- 
ings of hatred and rancour. Mutual wants rendered them, in times of greater 
refinement, more approachable ; intervening mountains and seas ceased to 
prevent people, distinguished from each other in respect of language and 
manners, from leaguing together for the promotion of a common object ; and 
the utility of the practice being certain and obvious, the principle was ex- 
tended, as they approximated towards the higher stages of civilization. 

Modern times, accordingly, afford striking illustrations of its operation. 
No longer solely directed by the pressure of immediate danger, or by the 
desire of securing a present advantage, ulterior views have entered into the 
elements of these associations. The design was conceived of preserving 
what was termed a balance of power , for the purpose of diminishing the 
chances of war. The execution has hitherto been imperfect in the European 
commonwealth, in consequence of the unequal several attainments of the se- 
veral states of which it is composed. In another quarter, however, where 
this difficulty no. longer exists, most of the important results to be expected 
from such a system of fraternal confederation have been actually realized. The 
United States of America offer a favourable instance of a species of political 
combination, which preserves to each individual community independent 
legislative powers, while the whole are firmly connected together, for the 
common advantage, under the supreme direction of a General Assembly. 

In the present stage of the great human society, we are far from attribut- 
ing perfection to this sample of a higher order of political unison ; but we 
doubt not that it exhibits a tolerably accurate epitome of the future general 

VOL. XVT. B U 
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POiYibinations of stiitc's ill the eighth cia. Upon the cessation of wars, to- 
gether with tile numerous baneful passions which they engender, or by 
which th(’y are, more commonly, created, nations not absolutely detached 
from each other by the larger seas will naturally seek to connect themselves 
by ties that have hitherto been known to them only in their iiidividual 
character. As laws increase in perfection, and thus keep pace •with the 
universal advances in civilization, they will be less unequally adopted ; the 
manners of people, lierctofore disunited, will assimilate, in consequence of a 
long interchange of peaceful communion ; and in this way the path 
will imperceptibly be beaten and levelled, which will have to lead them 
to the blessings of a superior policy. Let it but he granted that the 
world is still in its infancy, and that it has yet to bend its course through 
innumerable ages to its state of natural maturity — a supposition wliich 
is far from being opposed to the lights, either of reason or revelation ; 
and we shall have little difficulty, when we connect this opinion with the 
acknowledged progress of improvement, in conceiving a time when three or 
four distinct confederations of the nature alluded to will include all the 
population of the earth. The virtuous and highly-cultivated re])reseiita- 
tives of the European countries, for instance, inay be supposed, in that 
happier age, to meet in a central situation, to consult upon, and concur in, 
the measures, simple, upright, and intelligible, as the objects to he promo- 
ted, necessary for the common good. 'Liic discordant interests and hate- 
ful passions which have entered into the elements of all the great councils 
of the present and past generations, would have no place in an assembly so 
constituted. The principle being fully acknowledged, ( as^ like all others 
founded on the immutable ba,sis of truth , it infallibly viusl bc^J that commer- 
cial restrictions, invidious regulations, relating to territorial })oniiilaries, and 
generally the selfish desire of exclusive rights of every dcscii})tIon, are, in 
the end, detrimental, both to public and private happiness ; the piqjudices 
engendered in the times when they were suffered to prevail would tlicn he 
extinct. Hostile plans for the disturbance of similar associations, attached to 
the other extensive geographical divisions, would form no part ut’ their deli- 
berations, as, independently of the predominance of high and generous fi'cl- 
ing, no conceivable object of contention could, under all the circumstances, 
take place between them. On the other hand, wdule the several local goveiii- 
incntb would be probably sufficient for all purposes of municipal regulatioii, 
the principal duties of,the ('ongress would be to preserve and invigorate 
their amicable relations with those states which an insurniountahle natural 
impediment, and not a deficiency of fraternal sympathy, had deteried Iroin a 
formal adhesion to the federal union. * 

We have here conveyed a very imperfect outline of our own notions uj»ou 
this interc’sting branch of speculation ; but it is not our wish to exhaust at- 
tention by any lengthened remarks, and wc therefore willingly leave the 
rapid sketch to that embellishment of which its subject is susceptible in the 
mind of the contemplative reader. In the succeeding and last division of 
our Essay, we shall briefly consider some of the most common objections ad- 
vanced against the great, but temperate, improvements to which wc presume 
to look forward. We shall close this book by glancing at the present benefit 
to l)e derived from dwelling, so far as we have permitted ourselves to do, upon 
such a subject. It must bo acknowledged, that we have not hesitated to 
touch upon times which may be considered as too distant to be connected 
with any present interest ; but it will also he allowed, that the principal part 
of our observations have immediate reference to our own age. It is highly im- 
])Ortavt that lofty, hut just, opinions .should jrre rail of the jmobable leirc.sirial 
destiny of man, as well as of that which, in a more perfect state o/‘ existence, 
is to be the reward of his faith and virtue. In the passage to this superior 
station, we should have ever in view that the prevalence of the evil passions 
retard, in the same proportion as that of the amiable and peaceful affections 
promote its attainment ; that war, so far from being a necessary element in 
ihc routine of human affairs, is an essential symbol of baibarisin or of dc- 
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fective civilization ; and that the true interests of inankinil are inseparably 
linked to a state of durable peace, and are best promoted by the general 
iiiifusion of the gentle and benevolent dispositions to which peace is allied. 

In this spirit, it is desirable that wars should be considered, not as an evil 
whose bitterness may be redeemed by the meretricious glory which some- 
tiuK's covers its atrocities with a fictitious splendour, but one which is in 
even y way deteriorative of our happiness and prosperity — as subservient to 
tyranny and despotism, inimical to the rights of the people, and generally 
prejudicial to society. It Las been our aim to dcvelope data from which we 
may reasonably hope for the final extinction of so flagrant an evil ; and if, in 
the prosecution of this task, wo have been occasionally led to the confines of 
a remote and untried age, tlie interest which naturally surrounds the sub- 
ject is, with respect to the actual advantage to be derived from its investiga- 
tion, exclusively reflected upon that in which we live. 

( To he continued.) 


THE START*' IN LIFE. 


There is a tide in the affairs of man, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted — all the vo)age of this life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


As the tone of feeling and temper 
of mind are greatly modified and af- 
fected by early education and society, 
so it lias been observed, that the 
start” in life generally gives a 
colour to a man’s career, to its con- 
clusion — t.il the ‘‘ poor play .is over.” 
That life is a poor” play might 
admit of a cavil, perchance; but 
the influence ascribed to what is 
termed the start,” on the complex- 
ion of a man’s pilgrimage through 
it, seems to be pretty generally con- 
ceded. And that it may possess all 
the iiifluential importance it is ac- 
credited for, I do not deny or dis- 
]>ute ; but I would incline to say, 
that the piecise hue it may commu- 
nicate to the eventual tenor of a 
man’s conduct and views, reflections 
and feelings -to a man’s character, 
it is difficult, a priori, to deduce from 
the apparent mark and likelihood 
displayed in his debut on the world’s 
stage. An unproductive harvest is 
not ever the rc.sult of an inauspicious 
seed-time. A lowering inorning can 
be followed by affirilhaiit or a steady 
day. Causes do not always produce 
uniform eifeets, or the results we an- 
ticipate, and in moral things least 
so. In the moral world, the same 
cause will he followed by very op- 
posite effects, as applied to different 
individuals. ^ Thus the world is not 
unfrcqucntly wrong in the conclu- 


sions it inclines to draw, — not unscl- 
dom precipitate in the opinion it is 
so fond of pronouncing, when it 
forms its judgment of youth’s ma- 
turer character from the apparent, 
but often fallacious promise of its 
spring-time. Nor is the world to be 
accused of being too lenient, — too 
flatteringly prophetic, on seeing a 
young man, when launching into life, 
bend before the gale of its temptings 
to a dangerous course. It is not 
always the ship that rocks and heels 
most, on first essaying her future 
element, that worst balances herself 
ill ‘‘ the after days of battle and 
nights of danger.” It is not the plod- 
ding and persevering, because cold 
and unimpassioned boy, who keeps 
his uncompromising way, is at the 
head of his form, and seems to sur- 
pass his connpeers, that always proves 
the better scholar, the greater genius, 
or the more valuable man. M’hen 
we see warm-tempered, high-spirited, 
open-hearted youth, running full 
tilt at pleasure, at the outset in life ; 
indiscreetly, nay, recklessly and im- 
prudently plunging amid the dazzl- 
ing, motley , good-and-evil-chcquered 
scenes, which a first entrance on the 
stage of society presents, it is not to 
be inferred that the consecpiences on 
after character always arc, and must 
be injurious. 1 1 is hasty to prejudge 
— illiberal to bar hojie of youth 's 
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matured wqrtli aftd value of charac- 
ter, that it has rubhed into some of 
those extremes which so many allure- 
ments combine to tempt into, on the 
foot being Hrst placed in the arena 
of the world at large. Allowance 
must always be made for the ebulli- 
tion of youthful passions and feel- 
ings. Loosed from the thraldom, as 
youth is apt to view it, of tutors and 
school- restraint, — often unwisely, 
because often injudiciously imposed, 
— the spirits warm and buoyant, and 
the kindly opinion of men and things 
glowing in all its unsophisticated 
freshness, where is the wonder, that 
freedom and novelty, atid the va- 
ried objects to excite and to fascinate 
the young and inexperienced mind 
which an entrance, uncontrolled, on 
life is pregnant with, should produce 
their full effect — that the novice 
should be swept away by the flood 
of his own new and exciting sen- 
sations — should be unable, despite 
of precept, to resist the contagion of 
surrounding example.? It will be 
evident that 1 glance to where life 
is entered on under certain fortuitous 
advantages. As there arc various 
grades in society, so must the circum- 
stances vary under which “ the start” 
in life is made ; but in all, it is ac- 
companied with temptations to be 
resisted, and dangers to be surmount- 
ed. Those, however, who spring 
from a more advanced step in its 
ladder, have temptation placed be- 
fore them in a greater variety of 
forms — displayed under more be- 
guiling aspects ; and appearing to 
have less necessity, iiv one sense, to 
be coy to, or to shun Pleasure’s em- 
braces, present more facility to a 
subjugation beneath their yoke. It 
needs not to be told, that once within 
the vortex of Fashion and Dissipation, 
in any of their forms, it is no task of 
ease to escape from their intoxicating 
whirl— -to shake off the spell they 
bind with. AThere, then, is the won- 
der, that, once within its influence, 
youth finds it difficult to emancipate 
itself from the gilded thrall? Plea- 
sure’s stream is rapid and impatient, 
and hurries the adventurer on it 
away ; allowing nor time to examine 
or discern the ills and dangers that 
beset it, nor leisure to weigh the 
truth or falsehootl, the solidity or 
emptiness, of the charms it affects so 


liberally to be decked with — the de- 
lights it would be understood to la- 
vish with so generous hand. Youth 
sees those around floating down it, 
the gayest in seeming, and apparent- 
ly in the conviction of their’s being 
the best and the brightest road to 
enjoyment. Its promise to the eye 
of inexperience becomes invested 
with an almost irresistibly captivat- 
ing appearance ; and the plunge once 
made, — once borne away on its tide, 
no wonder youth floats for a time 
unresisting down its glittering, de- 
ceptions current, — remains the cap- 
tive of its conjiirings, even to the 
exclusion of every more important 
pursuit, the annihilation of the 
influence of each more serious con- 
sideration, the disregard of warn- 
ing reflection. It has not been ill 
said, that “ it is difficult to place an 
old head on young shoulders.” The 
very generosity and ^varmth of tlie 
virtues of a young and nn contami- 
nated mind, contribute to array in 
brighter colours, and to facilitate its 
enrolment beneath the banners of 
Pleasure, (the pursuits so denomina- 
ted,) to impel to a deeper draught at 
that intoxicating fount. But it does 
not necessarily follow, that Pleasure’s 
seductions will continue to blind to 
the unsatisfactory superficiality, to say 
the least, of her mere pursuits ; that 
all prosiiective eminence on other 
true and solid foundations is bliglited, 
because youth, at the outset, has been 
unable to repel lier blandishments, — 
for a space has bent before the tempt- 
ress. 1 hate to hear the raven- 
croak of evil anticipation, some arc 
so fond of, directed towards a young 
man of otherwise high hopes, even 
when 1 behold him evincing exclu- 
sive devotion at Pleasure’s shrine — af- 
fording countenance to its ill-orneii- 
ed bodings. 1 ever incline to trust 
more to the predominance of the in- 
trinsic worth, and the brighter side 
of human nature, than to fear the 
preponderance of its weaker, or the 
backslidings of its darker propensi- 
ties. For a time be may bow thi 
wannest of her votaries, but it is not 
a consequence that an indulgence in 
every folly, even to an extreme, must 
prove inimical to the eventual for- 
mation of his character. It may ; 
but it may have an e^ect very op- 
posite. Much is dependant on tm 
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head and heart. To many, the re- 
sults could not but prove injurious. 
With not afewithasbutgivena truer, 
a better, and a richer colouring to 
after life. ^ This may appear rather 
obscure, but will be understood. It 
may seem* paradoxical, or be viewed 
as deducing an eifect inconsistent on 
the one side, or coloured to higher 
importance than is warrantable on 
the other, than a man's mere ac- 
quaintance with, or impetuous ca- 
reer in extravagance, dash, riot, and 
revel, would seem to authorise. But 
the influence ascribed to the “ start" 
must be kept in view — the stamp and 
comidexion first impressions in life 
are allowed to communicate to its 
after career, must be looked to. An 
intimacy with life, in the form I am 
viewing it, will either render a 
man's temper and habits, perceptions 
and feelings, better and clearer than 
they were, — will purify them, or it 
will blunt, deaden, and weaken them. 
The weak head may become pervert- 
ed, and the bad heart take a darker 
tinge, under the influence of the sel- 
fishness and corrupt motives and 
feelings which flourish in, and can 
be so well acquired by an intimacy 
with what, its mask on, seems so 
fair, so gay, and so open — the world 
of fashion and dissipation — the em- 
pire of pleasure. But in it, though 
there may be further means and ap- 
pliances to pervert the weak, or 
confirm the bad, not in it only, with 
reference to society at large, can the 
former be assailed, and the latter sti- 
mulated. With much that is con- 
temptible, and much that is dissolute, 
and much that is depraved, mixed up 
in the disposition of the circle a man 
must join to see and essay “ life" in 
the form I speak of, there is more 
commingled of high and honourable 
feeling, of generous purpose, and li- 
iH'ral thought. But unfortunately, 
wherever, as there, folly and evil, in 
all their ramifications, are luxuriant, 
there is ever reason to dread for the 
weak head and the evil-disposed heart ; 
for weakness and wickedness possess 
mutual attraction, and give mutual 
encouragement and support. But to 
leave weakness and wickedness to 
their fate. — The danger to be chiefly 
dreaded from an inveiglement into 
Pleasure's toils at starting in life is 
this-^is most extensive under this 


point of view. Many, seduced to 
tasteits waters, prolong their draught, 
and possessing insufficient firmness 
of purpose and strength of mind to 
shake off' their enervating effects, 
and retreat, even when, in satiety, 
they begin to pall upon the sense, 
like one overcome by some noxious 
exhalation, succumb the passive slaves 
of an existence denuded of all the 
better, the more substantial, and 
worthy ends and aims which a man, 
in his relations to society, can propose 
to himself for his own true happi- 
ness, and what is indeed in most 
intimate connexion with, and direct- 
ly and indirectly conducive thereto, 
the welfare and happiness of those 
around him. 

Here the bias communicated — the 
weakness originated, in an unrestrain- 
ed pursuit of Pleasure, on first enter- 
ing on life, proves the deepest misfor- 
tune. The wretch has learnt to rightly 
appreciate the bubble he has too long 
ursued with all- eager assiduity : it 
as burst in his grasp, and he is sick 
of the vain and unsatisfying chase. 
He would now fondly secede from 
his career of folly ; but, alas ! habits 
of business, application, thought, and 
all the concurring advantages he pos- 
sessed at the start,'^ to enable him 
to shine in the part his station in so- 
ciety entitled him to play, have de- 
serted him. It is too familiar an il- 
lustration for the subject — but be is 
like the mouse in the tiap ; he got 
easily in, but he cannot get out again. 
He has entangled himself in the la- 
byrinth, and bis wish for disentang- 
lement is opposed, by his want of 
energy on the one hand, and of a clue 
to assist him on the other. But the 
sound head and heart will seldom 
entail so piteous a result. They will 
soon teach their possessor the worth- 
lessness of mere Pleasure's fairest 
gifts — the emptiness of her bright- 
est hours ; will teach to feel that 
what he follows, and has learnt to 
term “ enjoyment," is but its falsest 
shadow, cloying alike upon the taste, 
as dissatisfying upon reflection, — and 
that, in its chase, be is sacrificing all 
that is truly valuable and justly gra- 
tifying in aim and acquirement. The 
rightly-constituted heart soon learns 
to sigh for friends very different from 
the mere boon-companion of the con- 
vivial hour ; to yearn for tics and 
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attaclunonts, warmer, purer, and sin- 
ccrcr, than those it meets with in the 
louiul of feather-like and deceitful 
fashion and folly. When a man be- 
gins so to think and feel, — to exa- 
iinne how far such a career has been 
conducive to his real happiness or 
interests, disinthralment from the 
spells of a systematic life of pleasure 
lingers on the threshold, and re- 
quires but small encouragement to 
enter. His understanding, cleared 
from the mist which a precipitate rush 
into Pleasure's false but dazzling path 
had imposed, he will turn with con- 
trasted ardour and conviction to 
other pursuits, that he has the 
knowledge of the tinsel superficiality 
and eye-cheating surface-glare of its 
promise, — that he knows the hollow- 
hcariiessncss that burrows beneath 
all its gilded and gaudy exterior. The 
ordeal, too, if 1 may so speak-, he 
may be considered to have passed 
through, will be accompanied with 
its advantages. It can give much 
experience of men and things, — can 
purify and soften down little asperi- 
ties, and correct many little faults of 
cxteiior, not intrinsic, perhaps, but 
best absent ; can temper without 
blunting, and refine without weaken- 
ing the sentiments and feelings. The 
advantages arc not few to be derived 
fronj such an insight into “ life,” 
where no embarrassment, nor an 
identification with its follies, ensue 
from a temporary intimacy therewith. 

Knowledge of men and things ex- 
ercise the relations of the sentient 
being ; and as these relations are in- 
creased, so, generally, are his moral 
perceptions, ties, and obligations.'* 
J will but farther add, in this view 
of the subject, that a seemingly in- 
auspicious “ start” may form but the 
medicine, not the poison, in regard 
to the eventual formation of a man's 
character ; whicli may body out the 
better, and clearer, and more ricbly- 
defined from his introduction to, and 
temporary expatiation, amid scenes 
where, 

in Folly’s cup still laughs the bubble 

From the tone and tenor of the 
preceding remarks, it will not be un- 
reasonable to infer, I think, that I 
can be no staid, starched, illiberal- 
judging professor of morality, who 


will not make allowance for, nor in 
any degree overlook those venial cr- 
tors, — those errors which youth, in 
the hey-day of the blood, will rush, 
into. I am indeed none such. 1 
have known life, and 1 know how 
much occasion there is to yield a 
little consideration to youth. Ha- 
ving said this much, perchance the 
few further i-eflections 1 am about to 
indulge in, as coming from the pen 
of one inclined to view the thing as 
I do, may not lose any part of the 
influence their trusli entitles them to 
possess. They may appear, perhaps, 
rather opposed to the temper and ten- 
dency of the above, but, nevertheless, 
they are not the less consistent. The 
bent and scope of my preceding view 
of indiscretion, or error, on the part 
of youth at the start in life,” and the 
consequences it may entail, may seem* 
to be at variance with prudent rea- 
soning on the one hand, and to dis- 
agree with the perspective 1 am about 
to glance at it in on the other. 1 may 
be said to have partially argued fur 
youths' initiation into scenes of plea- 
sure and dissipation. Not so ; 1 but 
say youth will be youth, and will 
essay those scenes which prejudice 
abjures; and w'e must not always 
anticipate inimical results, because its 
warmth and inexperience hurry it 
into excesses. But while 1 say — 
make every allowance, no one de- 
precates the danger incurred by an 
uncontrolled plunge into pleasure’s 
stream more than 1 must do, under 
various aspects. Well 1 know, that 

Faults in the life breed errors in the brain? 
And these reciprocally those again. 

Some — many, may essay and recover 
themselves, and prove at once better 
and wiser for the experience and 
conviction they have gained and felt ; 
but in every case there is just reason 
to fe/r for the individual, when all 
sail is hoisted in Pleasure's pursuit 
at the outset in life. There is ever 
ground for dread, lest the quicksands 
and rocks which bestrew its gulph 
may wreck youth's bark ere the pilot 
Ileason is listened to ; or that the 
warning may be appreciated too late 
to enable it to regain the fair sea of 
truly valuable aim and manly hap- 
piness. Youth once engulphed in 
Pleasure’s vortex, we must trust to 
satiety’s enforcing conviction of his 
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havinp; mistaken the road tp happi- 
ness, and to his conscqutMitly shaking 
oil* the delusion ; but its dangers, its 
liollowncss, its insignificance, and 
tlio conser/uenccs it may carry in its 
train, should ever be pointed out and 
impressed, ere he is allowed to assume 
the reins of his own conduct. It 
may not — it will not keep youth from 
lasting, but it may prserve from too 
intemperate draughts. It ought ever 
to be impressed, that a man's career 
seldom tends, whatever his merits, 
to beget him true esteem and re- 
spect, wlio herds wdiolly with the 
dissipated, — with the fluttering in- 
sect of mere fashion, or the loun- 
ging idler, whose sole aim seems how 
to get rid of time, apparently as 
valueless to himself as toothers. If, 
to keep pace with such, it chance his 
expenses are at variance with his in- 
come, — his next quarter ever swal- 
lowed up ere it becomes due, — and 
bills, it may be, for wardrobe, &c., 
allowed to accumulate into debts of 
magnitude, — that man fast floats to 
the ocean of embarrassment. Nor can 
he enjoy life, although lie m%y be 
said to live the life of a man of plea- 
sure. Ilow'ever gaiety may seem to 
hover o’er midnight hours, which 
now no more know former hopes of 
rest/’ his majority of hours ar€{ far 
from enviable, even by him who 
seems to move in a sphere, and to 
labour under difficulties and discom- 
foi ts, at once very different and very 
trying. This is no fanciful position. 
How often have I known those who 
started with fair fortunes and high 
hopes, entail a blight upon their pro- 
spects, and all the discomforts, and 
more than the discomforts of poverty, 
from the poor ambition to keep pace 
v. iih, and to ape some dashing 
friend," whose coffers being better 
flllod, might hold out longer, but 
whose satisfaction was not a whit 
greater than their own, — known them 
to possess head and heart, and all 
the warm and gushing sensibilities, 
which can shed sunshine, and scat- 
ter flowers upon life, and known a 
a false “ start” so tinge their future, 
so as to embitter deeply its cup, — and 
uiorc, all the while contemning the 
pursuits they had involved themselves 
m, despising the companions, they 
were following them with, — and yet 
miable, so weak is human nature, and 


so incompetent is man to surmount 
impressions once received, and habits 
once contracted, to shake off' their fet- 
ters till they had left ever-enduring 
marks. The man who anticipates his 
income, and around whom debts are 
daily crowding — and your pleasure- 
pursuing men ever do, and must 
experience such result — has much to 
endure. He is forced to stoop to fre- 
quent shifts, and evasions, and lit- 
tlenesses, and to facts inflictive to his 
pride, which must lower him in his 
own eyes, and derogate from his es- 
timation in the eyes of those who 
walk an honourable and uncompro- 
mising path ; and this can be but 
little compensated for by hours of 
fevered gaiety and excitement, or 
being tonnish I To a man of sense, 
who really feels the worthlessness, 
the insignificance, and the ruinous 
consequences of such a career, but 
who, having got into tlic stream, 
knows not very well how to regain 
the bank again, and acquire for- 
mer vantage ground, reflective hours 
must be poison. Once in, it requires 
an efl'ort of resolution greater than 
may appear on a casual view, to 
shake off' habits and propensities 
which have wound around one, and 
grown into strength ; and greater 
still to display your entailed difficul- 
ties to the world, which is so ready 
to sneer at, and so little inclined 
to make allowance for indiscretion. 
And how many men of fine sense 
have w'c not known under the influ- 
ence of the infatuation J would pour- 
tray ! I will end by allusion to oim 
instance sufficiently familiar : Who 
but may deduce an impressive lesson 

from a ! The world saw in him 

an enlightened and comprehensive 
mind, — a brilliant and fascinating 
wit, — saw, latterly, the one weakened 
in its energies, the other but the 
flare, the glimmer of a sinking taper, 
until wine and the revel of boon- 
cornpanionship had afforded their 
partial and temporary stimuli. Then 
only Ins conversation, his once all- 
commanding colloquial powers, would 
begin to gleam on the darkness, the 
ghost of what they had been. To 
know such a man resorting to petty 
shifts to raise a wanted supply,— 
descending to paltry evasuui to ward 
off some call he was unprepared to 
meet, — and forced to sludter him- 
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self under privilege of Parliament, 
to avoid the just indignation of dis- 
appointed creditors, was almost a li- 
bel on himian nature. And all ori- 
ginating ill virtues which, running 
riot, degenerated into vices, — in la- 
vish and misdirected expenditure, — 
in an absence of all economy or pro- 
per consideration, — and in cherishing 
an overweening and unchecked pre- 
dilection for boon society. There 
have been more than one British 
legislator to whom these remarks may 
be applied, perhaps, but to whom I 
point, is easy to be seen ; and if not, 
to those who are in darkness 1 would 
wish not to lift the veil. To bar 
Pleasure s’approach, — to deny the ex- 
citement and vivid enjoyment that 
is borne on the wing of those lighter 
hours which seem the temporary 
grave of all our cares, were to run 
into an opposite extreme; but mark 
and character of such hours must 
he the recreation, not the business 
of existence. Every man, accord- 
ing to his fortune and station in so- 
ciety, must have some higher, more 
solid, and important pursuit. In- 
deed the absence of all such, annihi- 
lating the zest, is destructive of the 
pleasure these hours of relaxation 
can so well bestow. They are no 
longer hours of relaxation. The 
man who has no pursuit, nothing to 
do hut to search for pleasures to fill 
up the aching void of circling hours. 


will sooiv find Pleasure to elude his 
grasp, the faster he would hold her ; 
and it will be well if the only con- 
sequence is to keep him 
“ Stretch’d on the rack of a too-easy chair, 
To these, by everlasting yawni confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness.” 

I have somewhere met the remark — 
I can pity the young fellow who 
floats unrepiningly down the stream 
of embarrassment, and who has sacri- 
fietd appearances, but preserved his 
honour. If he has recovered a sense 
of his erroneous views, in his pursuit 
of sublunary enjoyment, he is worthy 
of pity, — the misery is, conviction 
has come a term too late. But though 
the extent of a man’s fortune should 
preserve him from the discomforts 
of pecuniary embarrassment, in the 
mode of abusing, not using life I 
have been deprecating, pecuniary 
embarrassment must be held but the 
lesser evil ; for, above all, let nje rei- 
terate, that such a career is neither 
so well calculated to yield enduring 
happiness, nor the gratifying respect 
of those around and connected with 
you.* I will but add, it will never 
hand one’s name to posterity, — or 
hut in contempt, if high rank has 
directed the eyes of contemporaries 
at one for better things. ’Tis but 
too true that Nature owns but one 
aristocracy — her own. 

What can ennoble vo**?, oi f(x>ls, or cowards ? 

Alas ' not all the blood ot all the Howards. 


Jil/ an Invalid from Town, during' a short residence in the country. 


Oh, could my pen portray the mingled 
throng 

Of feelings throbbing in my every vein ; 

The Muse should pour her suul-suhduing 
song. 

And breathe a rapt, imperishable strain ! 

Alas ! my feeble pen and artless lay 

. Can ])00r expression to the thoughts 
impart 

That o'er my mind in rich confusion play. 
That breathe, that burn, around my 
raptur’d heart. 

I write not for the giddy crowd, who glide 
In Pleasure’s groves and gardens ever 
green. 

Or smoothly sail on Fortune’s flowing tide. 
With halcyon sea and cloudless sky 

nr n • 


As little have I hope your ears to charm, 

Ye rich in health, ye joyous, youthful 
train. 

Who hurl your thunders with a steady 
arm. 

And deal destruction o’er the heath- 
clad plain. 

Yet on this page some mourner’s eye may 
1 est, 

And glisten, as it glides along the line ; 

My song, perhaps, may soothe some ach- 
ing breast ; 

Some bosom, that has sadly heav’d like 
mine : 

Perchance, like me, o’er health and 
strength decay’d, 

And fortune changed, has heav’d the 
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And lonely musing in the midnight 
shade, « 

Has on his pillow turn’d with sleepless 
eye; 

With powerless limbs, in chilling torpor 
dead ; 

But heart alive, to hipod on happier 
days ; 

Through lingering years to muse on plea- 
sures fled, 

Fugacious^ as the airy meteor’s blaze. 

If morning suns in dews of May have 
shone, 

And summer flow’rs for him have 
bloom’d in vain, 

The jocund seasoiis’s varying sweets un- 
known, 

Unheard the harmony that glads the 
plain : 

If he, at morn, has brush’d the vernal 
dew, 

At noon has in the woodland shade 
reclin’d ; 

But long has sigh’d, to find his bounded 
view 

To city smoke and bustling streets con- 
fin’d. 

Oh ! he will guess my heart’s delighted 
glow. 

By sympathy my kindling rapture 
share, 

Again to feel the healthful west-wind 
blow, 

To breathe the fragrance’ of the rural 
air. 

It was not now by vagrant Fancy led ; 

It was no longer Memory’s pictur’d 
scene ; 

On every side a boundless landscape 
spread, 

Hieh glowing fields, and groves of liv- 
ing green. 

It was no more to wake from feverish 
slecj), 

Where fairy fields glow’d with illusive 
gleam, 

And, sadly sighing, turn, perhaps to weep 

The vanish’d phantoms of a morning 
dream. 

It was again to gaze on Nature’s face. 

With countless charms and nameless 
beauties crown’d ; 

To recognise each well- remember’d grace. 

And steep my every sense in bliss pro- 
found. 

Admiring, rapt, my cver-rcstless eye 

O’er space, with speed of thought, un- 
sated flew, 
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To where, commingling with the cloudless 
sky, 

Arose the hills, in dim and distant 
blue : 

The lofty Lomond seem’d to rise su- 
blime ; 

And scenes long past came crowding 
o’er my mind ; 

Its steepy sides, where I had wont to 
climb, 

And gaze abroad, in careless ease re- 
clin’d. 

And there my simple lyre erewhile was 
strung, 

When gazing on Lochleven’s islets 
green; 

Light o’er the trembling chords my hand 
was flung, 

In mournful chant for Scotia’s hapless 
Queen. 

The thought intrusive marred my grow- 
ing joy ; 

1 tried to check my vagrant Fancy s 
flight, 

Lest Memory should my present bliss de- 
stroy, • 

Where all around was rich in young 
delight. 

Afar I saw blue Fortha’s swelling tide, — 

Beheld the Bass-rock rising rude and 
boar,— 

Saw whitening sails along the waters 
glide, 

Or wait the winds that slumber’d on 
the shore ; 

And full before me, on the swelling 
height, 

Edina stands, fair Scotia’s darling 
Queen ; 

Where rich confusion mocks my achiog 
sight, 

Her Cluster’d palaces but dimly seen. 

From east to west the amjAe city spreads, 

Her ancient spires and modern columns 
rise, 

Aloft in air they lift their lofty heads, 

And seen afar, seem mingling with the 
skies : 

And still more proudly swells yon beet- 
ling form, 

The cliffy Castle’s rugged,hoary brow, 

Which has for ages braved the wintry 
storm, ^ . 

And still defiance frowns on all below. 

Majestically rising, Arthur’s Seat 

In giant bulk uprears his lofty head ; 

Sees Royal Holyrood beneath his feet. 

Her glory gone, her ancient splendour 
fled ! 

C c 
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And close beside, a cliff with front su- 
blime, 

Twin-born of Nature, like a sister 
stands, 

Whose venerable head, unhurt by Time, 
Is doom’d to fall by sacrilegious hands. 

Green shady woodlands wave on every 
side, 

Where peeping forth gay rural villas 
shine ; 

Craigmillar, gray in age and ruin’d pride, 
Erewhile the theme of softer lays than 
mine : 

And nearer still, with yellow harvest clad. 
Rich fields are ripening in the fruitful 
vale; 

And Autumn, in her golden plenty glad. 
Smiles o’er her treasures, waving in 
the gale. 

Nature is joyous in profusion sweet ; 

The blushing apple nods above my 
head ; 

And garden beauties blooming at my feet. 
On every side their breathing odours 
shed. 

« 

The western breeze my faded cheek has 
fann’d^' 

My heart responding, hails the moun- 
tain air ; 

Methinks I feel Hygeia’s healing hand, 
As if my wasted health were still her 
care. 

Again I’ve seen the beam of early day 
With glowing light ‘soft through ray 
lattice shine, — 

Where whispering zephyrs sport in wan- 
ton play, 

And fragrant woodbines fondly inter- 
twine- 

Once more I’ve seen fair o’er the face of 
morn, 

The sparkling dew-drops in the sun- 
beams glance. 

Seen floating gossamer the fields adorn. 
And sportive insects, blithe, at noon- 
tide dance. 

Again Tve seen the star of day descend, 
Beheld it sink in cloudless glory bright; 

Seen rich celestial gold with azure blend. 
And change to glowing streaks of purple 
light. 

Yes ; I have seen the sun from orient 
clime, 

Where diamonds ripen in Golconda’s 
mine. 

Ascending in his fieiy car sublime. 

On wide Columbia’s forests deep to 
shine. 


I’ve seen expanded Heaven’s ethereal 
bow. 

Its mingling shades in glorious splen- 
dor dress’d. 

Seen one foot on the distant mountains 
glow. 

Another on the rolling waters rest. 

The blue smok? curling from the rural 
shed, 

The white cloud sailing in the noon- 
tide sky, 

Thin mist light hovering on the green- 
hills’ head, 

Were new and dear to my delighted 
eye. 

I’ve seen the reaper band, a motley 
train — 

The lowland lass and hardy moun- 
taineer ; 

The Highland maiden and the Lothian 
swain. 

With hoary age, the swelling sheaves 
to rear. 

And I have seen herds feeding in the 
vale, 

And lambs disporting on the distant 
hill; 

Have listen’d to the cushat’s plaintive 
wail, 

And heard the music of the purling 
rill. 

I’ve heard light-hearted team-boys whist- 
ling gay, 

The joyous laugh of labour in the glen; 

When twilight kindly clos’d the toils of 
day. 

And Echo from her caves replied again. 

The woodland warblers now arc husli’d 
and dumb, 

The softest music of the grove is still ; 

But I have heard the wild-bee’s busy 
hum. 

And gaudy peacock screaming, wildly 
shrill. 

The simplest flower that blossom’d at my 
feet, 

The meanest weed in sunny borders 
found, 

Seem’d rich in beauty, breathing fra- 
grance sweet. 

And melody in every rural sound ! 

Thus, with delighted eye and ravish’d 
ear. 

Time o’er my head on rosy pinions 
flew; 

And former scenes, so long and fondly 
dear, 

By active Fancy, brightened to my 
view. 
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The bank of bloflsomM heathy the shady 
grove, 

Before me rose — I trode the twilight 
glen ; 

I whisj)ej,M soft the tale of youthful 
Icvve, 

And seem’d to live these guild ess joys 
again. 

Unseen, I saunter’d in th^ sunny glade, 
Or wander’d lonely by the babbling 
stream ; 

Or by the hoary steep at evening stray’d. 
Indulging thoughts, like those which 
poets dream. 

Alas ! it was a momentary joy— 

Life’s stem realities around me fell ; 

Dork douds and shades commingling, to 
destroy 

The fairy landscape I had lov’d so 
w’dl. 

I saw the harvest gathering from the 
plain, 

The ravag’d fields grow daily bleak 
and bare ; 

Saw robin, harbinger of winter’s reign. 
And rooks, hoarse cawing, wheeling in 
the air. 
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IMy heart grew sad to mark the fading 
flow’r, 

The sallow leaves decaying on the trees; 

My frame so helpless, shrinking from the 
show’r, 

“ A puny insect, shivering in the 
breeze.” 

Each object boded Nature’s sad decay ; 

I saw the lingering blossoms disappear ; 

The Woods, in hollow murmurs, seem’d 
to say, 

We chant the dirge of the departing 
year !” 

The village steeple, hourly in my sight. 

Told of the house of rest— the hal- 
low’d ground 

Where young and old are laid in lonely 
night. 

Successive generations slumbering 
round. 

My feeble frame, dim eyes, and aching 
breast. 

To me this melancholy truth convey ; 

The hour is near, when I must sink to 
rest. 

Like these, must sleep forgotten in the 
clay ! 


THE AU TO-BIOGRAl»HY OP GILBERT GRKENWOOP* 
In Four Parte, 

Part III. 


Love, justice, nature, pity, and revenge. 

Have kindled up a wild fire in my breast. 

And I am all a civil war within ; 

And, like a vessel struggling in a storm^ 

Require more hands than one to steer me upright— 


It was early in Spring by the ca- 
lendar, although still Winter by the 
lowering skies and bleak naked plains, 
that I was thus unceremoniously dis- 
missed from my paternal roof ; a 
circumstance which I^iad to regret 
only in so far as it deprived ine of 
my father’s assistance in establishing 
myself in life, — for it was to me no 
privation of any comforts which T had 
ever possessed, pr happiness I had 
there enjoyed. I had never known a 
father's regard — never felt the fond 
embrace of an affectionate mother ; 
and although there are many who 
agree that Nature has innate sym- 
pathies and feelings which operate 
on the heart, as it were, by instinct, 
candour obliges me to confess, that 
1 was never conscious of their exist- 


ence ; for the only feeling with 
which I regarded my father was 
fear, — ^not that pious fear which is 
afraid of offending, but resemb- 
ling the terror with which a slave 
thinks of a tyrannical master ; if I 
thought of my mother at all, it was 
generally wim a dislike bordering 
on contempt ; and I do believe, that 
at any period up to my dismissal 
from theit protection, I could have 
heard of the death of either without 
any emotion, except that which 
sprang from the selfish feeling of 
how it might affect my own interest. 
But now ^at the doors of what had 
borne the name of home were shut 
against me, and I had been sternly 
commanded never again to approach 
them, I began to see matters in a 
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very difForent poim of view ; endea- 
vouiing to persuade myself that 1 was 
prepared to honour and respect my 
father, to display filial tenderness and 
love towards my mother, and, by my 
conduct, compel them both to regard 
me with parental affection. Although 
I had, from my earliest recollection, 
been happier any where else than at 
home, yet, when 1 thought that I 
should enter there no more, and turned 
round to take a parting look, my 
heart swelled, and I believe tears 
stood in my eyes. My lieart smote 
me for the many provocations 1 had 
given my parents, and at one mo- 
ment 1 felt inclined to return, con- 
fess that 1 bad been a froward, dis- 
obedient child, and. implore my fa- 
ther's forgiveness for the impertinent 
language I had employed that morn- 
ing. 1 stood some timp irresolute ; 
but pride interfering, reminded me 
of the unkindness with which 1 had 
been treated through life, and the 
babyish controul which was still at- 
tempted to he exercised over me. I 
plunged into the wood, that I might 
lose sight ol> a mansion where I 
had been exposed to such indignities, 
and with all the energy I could com- 
mand, quickened my steps ; for I 
believed my heart would be more at 
ease when my feet ceased to tread 
my paternal domain. 

The face of Nature seemed in uni- 
son with my feelings : a black frost 
had taken place during the night, 
and having as suddenly disappeared 
in the morning, was succeeded by that 
bleak and raw chilliness which in- 
dicated a discharge of rain or snow 
from the dark and watery clouds 
with which the sky was deeply over- 
cast ; the fields seemed desolate and 
dreary, and the wind whistled with 
a hollow, raelapcholy sound ; the birds 
hopped in silence on the leafless hed- 
ges, and the rooks hovered above 
my head with a clamour foreboding 
an approaching storm. When the 
first tumult of my feelings had sub- 
sided, I began to reflect on my situa- 
tion, and what was to be my proce- 
dure, now that I was left at liberty 
to follow my own inclinations, and, 
what was far more diagreeable, 
thrown entirely on my own resour- 
ces. But feeling that my mind was 
not yet calm enough for deliberating 
on that subject, I resolved to return 


to College, for which, happily, I had 
the necessary funds, — get myself qua- 
lifled to act as a surgeon, and tneu 
be guided by circumstances which I 
could not yet forespo ; amowg which 
was a latent, allhough faiut hope, 
that my father would yet revoke the 
stern decree which he had pronoun- 
ced against me. 

A heavy fall of sleet now came on ; 
my distance from Aberdeen would 
have been a fatiguing journey for 
one day, with good roads and a clear 
sky, hut in such weather njight he 
deemed impracticable ; Balwhinney 
was about midway, at g short dis- 
tance from the public road, and I 
made myself sure of a hearty wel- 
come. 1 walked very fast, but long 
before reaching the manse, I was 
drenched to the skin, and arrived in 
a state of profuse perspiration, which 
was doubtless assisted by the mental 
excitement I had experienced. Al- 
though immediately furnished with 
dry clothes, I began to feel cliilly 
and uncomfortable, — v;as seized with 
a fit of shivering before retiring for 
the night, when I became restless, 
and in the morning was in a strong 
fever. 

My relation of what occurred for 
two weeks after this, must be from 
what I afterwards learned from that 
worthy and venerable man Mr Gray. 
The fever continued, and in a short 
time 1 became delirious ; although 
not unmanageable, yet quite uncon- 
scious of iny actions, restless, and 
talking incessantly. Mr Gray had, 
in the early stage of my disorder, 
proposed calling medical assistance ; 
but I prescribed for myself till 1 
became incapable ; advice was then 
procured, and my case was pro- 
nounced dangerous, and tlie event 
very doubtfuk I still wanted to leave 
my bed; and though easily persuaded 
to remain, yet this rendered it neces- 
sary for me to he constantly watched. 
It was the wish -of the family to have 
got in a nurse to attend me, as Mrs 
Gray was in rather a bad state of 
health ; but they soon discovered that 
I talked of subjects which delicacy, 
both to me and themselves, rendered 
improper to be heard by strangers ; 
they therefore resolved to do the 
best possible, for a time, hoping 1 
would soon recover my senses. 

I raved incessantly, cither about 
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niy parents, or Ellen Gray ; talked 
ot‘ the uiikuirluess 1 had through life 
experienced at home, from which I 
\iow declared myself for ever exclu- 
ded, and^hich 1 only regretted on 
account oNidlen, whom I pronounced 
dearer to me than all the world be- 
side ; this was reiterated in so many 
difterent forms, hut still to the same 
etfect, that it began to make some 
iiripression on Mr Gray’s mind. My 
parents were informed of my situa- 
tion, but they declined visiting me — 
a note to Mr Gray, coldly thanking 
him for his attention, being their only 
reply. I was alternately watched by 
the different members of the family ; 
hut the duties of the minister’s of- 
fice, and Mrs (iray's infirm health, 
placed Ellen often as my guardian, 
and she heard what I had never 
dared to whisper to her when in 
health. After the receipt of the let- 
ter from my father, the minister one 
day rode on a \isit to my parents, 
for the express purpose of discover- 
ing whether matters were as he sus- 
pectcil ; wiien he was informed, that, 
on account of my refusal to go out 
to India, they had disowned me. If 
I died, my fatlicr requested that 1 
might be buried in IkiUvhimicy 
church-yard, and he should pay all 
expenses ; but if I recovered, they 
had renounced all correspondence 
with me. The crisis came, I re- 
covered my senses, but continued ill 
till reduced to a skeleton, and weak 
as a child. However, the kindness 
and uiiremitted attention of the fa- 
mily, uniting with the fine season, 
iny convalescence was rapid. Per- 
liaps the presence of Ellen contri- 
buted more than any thing else to 
my recovery. She happened to be 
beside me when I awoke out of a 
sleep, which had banishid my deli- 
rium. It took some time for me to 
recollect where I was, and when I 
gazed on the pale cheek and tenderly 
sorrowful look of the fair seated near 
my bed-side, I believed myself in a 
dream, and had recourse to various 
expedients before being able to con- 
vince myself that 1 was awake, or 
that the beauteous form which I be- 
held was not a delusion of njy wan- 
dering imagination. At last, in a 
faint voice, I said, '' Ellen, give me 
a drink she raised me gently up, 
and held the cup to my lips, while 


the touch of her hand thrilled to my 
heart ; she gazed in my face with 
wistful solicitude, smoothed my pil- 
low, laid down my head, and as she 
bent over me, I felt a tear drop 
upon my check. I will not attempt 
to describe my feelings ; it is impos- 
sible ; I thought I should never forget 
them. Alas ! they were forgotten, 
and the remembrance is now the 
source of ray only happiness, and 
also my most exquisite misery. It 
is unnecessary to say how 1 now 
watched her every look, and saw the 
rose regain its place on her cheek, as 
1 recovered ; and although glad to be 
able again to rise, I regretted that 
the constant attendance of Ellen was 
no longer necessary. 

It was not till I was able to walk 
out that the pastor made any allu- 
sion to the discoveries he had made 
concerning my affairs. At length, 
one day in the garden, he delicately 
introduced the subject, when, after 
much conversation, 1 shewed him 
iny sister’s monitory note, which I 
had still preserved. He then, with 
the friendly tenderness of a parent, 
inquired my intentions for the fu- 
ture. I spoke with much uncer- 
tainty about any thing beyond finish- 
ing my course at College, as I had 
been taken ill before having time to 
make up my mind. When I had 
been thus candid, he assured me of 
his friendship and best advice; pro- 
vided he had my full confidence ; and 
he fixed his piercing eye full on my 
face, as if he wished to penetrate my 
heart. He told me how I had dis- 
closed the state of my affairs at 
home, in my delirium ; and I in- 
stantly saw, that I must also have 
talked of my love for Ellen, which I 
now with modesty, approaching al- 
most to boyish bashfulncss, but 
with great and animating fervour, 
avowed. The worthy man then in- 
formed me, that he had made the 
discovery from my ravings, which 
was since confirmed by my behaviour 
in his daughter’s company. That 
in my delirium, Ellen having heard 
the same declarations often repeated, 
he had felt himself called upon, by 
parental duty, to talk over the sub- 
ject with his daughter ; that she had 
assured him I had never mentioned 
any thing of the kind to her, and 
that he firmly believed her, while. 
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at the same time, he candidly ac- 
knowledged, that, from his own ob- 
servation, he had reason to suspect 
the proposal would not be disagree- 
able to her, whatever it might be to 
himself. At present he Aould only 
say, we were both by far too young 
for entertaining such notions, and tliat 
his approval or prohibition would 
depend entirely on my future con- 
duct : he did not mean my success 
in life ; for although he did not wish 
to thwart his daughter’s inclinations, 
and had no real wish for a wealthy 
match for her, he w’ould never con- 
sent to her union with a man of 
bad principles, or irregular, lax mo- 
ral habits j and therefore requested, 
that, if 1 valued his friendship, or 
wished his consent, should my mind 
continue the same, to make no pro- 
posal of the kind to Ellen till I had 
his liberty for so doing. 

I knew Mr Gray sufficiently to be 
aware, that, acting contrary to his in- 
junctions, would be to forfeit all 
claim to his friendship, which it was 
now of more consequence than ever 
to retain, although the conditions on 
which it was to be preserved were 
rather rigorous ; yet, when I con- 
sidered his duty as a father, my 
heart was proud to acknowledge 
that they were the dictates of sound 
reason. 

I returned to College as soon as 
my health would permit, as it was 
now near the close of the session, 
and I was anxious to prepare for my 
examination. There was still one 
branch of anatomy in which I was 
conscious of being deficient, and was 
now at a loss for a subject on which 
to exercise my skill. On mentioning 
this difficulty to my friend Hector, he 
informed me, that, in a day or two, a 
man was to be executed for sheep- 
stealing, whose body might doubtless 
be procured by a little spirited exer- 
tion, and Hector frankly offered bis 
assistance to me in the adventure. 
We attended the execution, saw the 
body delivered to the criminal's 
friends, and learned it was to be bu- 
ried in the church-yard of Nigg. 
We repaired thither next evening, 
after nightfall, and by a proper and 
powerful method, obtained the con- 
sent and assistance of the grave-dig- 
ger, who informed us that that night 
was most favourable for our purpose. 
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as he understood a smuggling lugger 
had come into the bay, at a consider- 
able distance from the village, and 
the inhabitants would be too much 
engaged with smuggling to observe 
our operations. Waiting^ till a fit 
opportunity occurred, we set out to 
the church-yard, having previously 
engaged the sexton to accompany us 
to town with the body on his own 
horse. The corpse was secured in a 
sack, and stuffed round with straw, 
to prevent its shape from appearing, 
and we made our escape from the 
village, as we believed, unobserved, 
although it ultimately proved other- 
wise. 

We had proceeded to some dis- 
tance from the village, with the 
grave-digger seated on liis grey Dob- 
bin, with the corpse in a sack before 
him, when we were suddenly at- 
tacked by three stout fellows ; we 
called out to our horseman to ride 
off* with his prize, while we endea- 
voured to repel the assailants, one 
of whom, however, pursuing the 
grave-digger, fired a pistol, on which 
the pusillanimous sexton instantly 
dropped his load, riding off* with all 
the speed he could put in his cour- 
ser’s heels. This was vexatious, 
after our toil, trouble, and expense, 
exclusive of the disappointment, 
should the prize now be snatched 
from our grasp. We therefore re- 
solved to dispute the possession. 
After some vain attempts to bribe 
the captors, they produced fire-arms, 
and insisted on our instantly yielding 
up the body, unless we chose to lie 
dead beside the sack, over which wc 
were resolutely standing. It is pro- 
bable we might still have disputed 
the prize, had we not seen a crowd, 
in which the white caps of some 
women weref discernible, turning the 
corner of a planting, within less than 
fifty yards of us. There was, there- 
fore, no time for further delibera- 
tion ; and wc made a sudden retreat 
into a thicket close by, leaving the 
fruit of our labours in possession of 
the captors, whose disappointment 
in this adventure (as we afterwards 
learned) proved more vexatious than 
ours. 

The three men by whom we had 
been attacked were excise-officers, 
who having learned that some coun- 
trymen had escaped with a horse-load 
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of tea and tobacco, went in pursuit, 
and coining up with us, never doubt- 
ed that they had obtained posses- 
gion of their prize, which they had 
not got time to examine, when they 
were attacked by the party who ap- 
p reached, and caused our precipitate 
retreat. Most of them had been en- 
gaged in the smuggling which was 
going on ; but, being informed of our 
depredation in the burying-ground, 
came instantly in pursuit, and arrived 
as just mentioned. The excise-offi- 
cers, conceiving a deforcement was 
intended, fatal consequences might 
have ensued, had it not been for one 
more cool and humane than his com- 
panions, who informed the assailants, 
that they were determined to keep 
possession of their prize ; and that 
if any one of them approached, death 
would be the immediate consequence. 
To this a reply was made by one of 
the party, that if he should lie as 
lifeless as the corpse in that sack, 
they should not carry it away, to be 
hacked and mangled with their 
bluidy whittles. This produced a 
pause, after which the officers in- 
quired what they meant by a corpse, 
affirming the sack was filled with tea 
or tobacco, the other party asserting 
that its contents was a dead body. 
An inspection instantly took place, 
when the triumph of one party was 
equalled only by the astonishment 
aiKj disappointment of the other, who 
now proceeded to state how it had 
fallen into their hands ; but this ob- 
tained no credit with the enraged 
villagers, who suddenly closed upon 
the officers, disarmed them of all of- 
fensive weapons, and were proceed- 
ing to treat them roughly, when one 
Avho seemed to have some influence 
over the rest, proposed that they 
should make their captives carry back 
the corpse to the burying-ground, 
and replace it in the grave, after 
which they would deliberate on their 
further punishment. Remonstrance 
and every attempt at explanation 
proving ineffectual, the officers were 
obliged to submit, trusting to what 
might occur from the chapter of ac- 
cidents in the village. Before begin- 
ing‘ their march, they discovered, from 
the conversation of their infuriated 
antagonists, that it was tlie corpse of 
the man who had been hanged on 
the preceding day^; and that in no 


slight degree increased their antipa- 
thy to the ignominious burden ; but 
there was no alternative, and they 
proceeded, relieving each other by 
turns. On approadiing the church- 
yard, they were informed, that any 
attempt to awake or alarm the inha- 
bitants of the village would only be 
to increase the number of their ene- 
mies, and that their deaths would be 
the inevitable consequence ; whereas 
those who now had them in charge 
were resolved to spare their lives. 
When the body was interred for the 
second time, the grave filled up, and 
every thing placed in statu quo, the 
hapless gaugers imagined they should 
have liberty to depart ; but rustic 
vengeance was not yet satiated ; their 
enemies in a twinlding stripped them 
naked, and pushing them to a quar- 
ter of the church -yard oversown 
with nettles, rolled their victims over 
and over, on this vegetable bed, the 
effect of which need not he described ; 
and when sated with this half-ludi- 
crous although barbarous punishmen t, 
they led, or rather dragged them, to a 
filthy stagnant puddle, in which they 
soused them over head and ears, 
pushing their clothes after them ; 
then most unceremoniously hauling 
them out, they bade them good- 
morning, and instantly disappeared. 
Such was the issue of this adventure, 
in which the original inventors were 
never discovered, for we had com- 
municated our design to nobody. 

I have already mentioned Hector's 
libertine conduct, which still seem- 
ed to grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength,” till, 
dissipated as I was, 1 blushed in se- 
cret at the excesses into which he 
had led me. When I thought of El- 
len Gray, my heart shuddered at my 
own wickedness ; I resolved to break 
off all acquaintance with Hector, and, 
in a word, for her sake, become a 
new man. But this resolve was more 
easily formed than acted upon ; I 
had at times the will, but seldom 
the power, to resist temptation ; for I 
could not place myself beyond its 
reach. Hector sought me every night, 
and had me in his toils, that 1 durst 
not refuse to accompany him. Hav- 
ing moat imprudently allowed my- 
seli toget into his debt, my inde- 
pendence was annihilated ; and pla- 
ced as I now was, payment was com- 
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pletely'out of my power ; yet that, 
instead of cancelling the obligation 
only rendered it more irksome. But, 
to confess a truth, my resolutions of 
reformation, although sincere when 
formed, were never permanent ; they 
were momentary fits, when i became 
enamoured of the beauty of virtue, 
rather than any firm and abiding 
principle : I had been, and still was 
the slave of every sensual appetite ; 
and perhaps the greatest difference 
between Hector and me waaf, that I 
was still delighted with the contem- 
plation of virtue in theory, and felt 
H consciousness of doing wrong, 
whenever I deviated from the path : 
1 had still some delicacy in my illicit 
indulgences ; and on account of my 
compunctious visitings, my life was 
alternate sinning and sorrowing, but 
not that sorrow which produces true 
repentance and amendment of heart : 
while Hector far outdid me in gross 
indelicacy, and his heart seemed ut- 
terly seared against remorse, indurated 
to every feeling except his own plea- 
sure, which consisted merely in the 
gratification of his passions ; and to 
these he would have sacrificed not 
only the happiness and peace of mind 
of others, but even their lives, if ne- 
cessary. As 1 acquired a greater in- 
sight into his character, I became 
more disgusted with him every day ; 
but he was to leave Aberdeen in a 
few weeks, and to sail for Jamaica 
in the course of the season ; I there-, 
fore thought it prudent not to quarrel 
with him, which would have been the 
consequence of withdrawing from Jiis 
company. However, a circumstance 
soon occurred which put my little 
remnant of principle fairly to the 
test, and produced a dissolution of 
that union which had already too 
long existed. 

Hector invited me one night to 
sup with him in his lodgings, and 
after ray arrival, requested me to ob- 
serve the girl who would wait upon us 
at supper. She was newly from the 
country, and was certainly a most 
beautiful girl> apparently about eigh- 
teen years of age, with a face of such 
sweet simplicity and guileless inno- 
cence as might have turned the 
heart of a demon from meditating 
evil against her. At our next inter- 
view, Hector made her the subject 
of conversation, with an earnestness 


which convinced me that he had in- 
formed some design respecting this 
rural innocent. This lu; gradually 
unfolded, by observing, that it was 
utterly impossible that so much beau- 
ty, under the guardianship of such 
simplicity and ignorance of the world, 
should preserve itself immaculate 
in Aberdeen ; and the chances were 
ten to one that it would be thrown 
away upon some one ignorant of its 
value. This being, he said, his 
thorough conviction, he had, after 
due deliberation, formed a plan for 
obtaining possession Of those charms, 
which would soon become the prey 
of some one less capable of apprecia- 
ting them ; but as his scheme re- 
quired a confederate, he had, as a 
mark of his peculiar favour, selected 
me; and then, with an indelicacy 
which shocked me, proposed that we 
should cast lots which of us should 
be the principal in this infamous 
scheme for seducing innocence, but 
that we should swear to act in con- 
cert. 

Libertine as I w^as, 1 had never 
attempted seduction ; and this deli- 
berate purpose, 80 frankly avowed, 
inspired me with a momentary hor- 
ror, which prudence whispered me 
to conceal for the present. When I 
retired to bed, I could not sleep ; and 
the enormity of a crime which 1 had 
never contemplated, rose in dread- 
ful array to iny imagination. I con- 
ceived mvvsclf degraded by the in- 
famous proposal having been made 
to me, and determined, at whatever 
hazard, to save this spotless flower 
from the grasp of a vile destroyer. 
But how to effect this was the diffi- 
culty; 1 knew^persuasion would be 
ineffectual, while my remonstrance 
and refusal to become an accessary 
would only accelerate what my heart 
was now bent upon pVevcnting. 1 had 
appointed to. meet Hector that even- 
ing ; and after much cogitation, re- 
solved uj>on a seeming acquiescence 
in his plans, as the best means of 
controverting them. 1 succeeded in 
deceiving him ; and even went so 
far as to cast lots as he had proposed : 
the prize was mine ; he then re- 
gretted having made such terms, and 
even offered to cancel my debt to him, 
if I would renounce my right to her ; 
but 1 feigned a delight in the anti- 
cipation of my guilt, and had only 
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10 w to deliberate on the means of 
circumventing his purpose^ 

1 had discovered that the girl was 
'rom the village of Balwhinney ; and 
:ould find no better method than 
writing to my worthy friend Mr 
^Iray, informing him of her danger, 
without saying from whom, and en- 
treating him, ill the most earnest rqan- 
iier, not to lose a moment in removing 
her from Aberdeen, and, if ^ssible, 
put her under safe protection. It 
fortunately happened, that the mi- 
nister's Matty was at the time in ill 
health ; by his address, Mr Gray 
got the girl released from her en- 
gagement in Aberdeen, and she was 
immediately removed to the manse 
of Balwhiiipey, the secret of this 
procedure being confined to Mr 
Gray and myself. Great was the 
disappointment of Hector at this ; it 
amounted almost to frenzy ; and I 
was under the necessity of assuming 
similar feelings. gLowever, he sus- 
pected lue of being concerned, al- 
though he never hinted his suspicions, 
and my only reason for this opinion 
at the time being that he shewed a 
greater fondness for my company 
than ever ; but I was now so well 
acquainted with his consummate hy- 
pocrisy, that I both detested and 
feared him ; and could I have dis- 
charged my pecuniary obligations, 
would have renounpod his company 
for ever. This was not yet practica- 
ble ; and although now certain that 
he was meditating vengeance against 
me, I continued to associate with 
him, taking care that he should 
find no new vulnerable point in my 
character; for 1 had not a doubt 
that, if he found an opportunity, his 
vengeance would be terrible. 

Ellon Gray had returned to town, 
for the purpose of perfecting herself 
in some branch of education, and my 
leisure hours were aevoted to her as 
far as was consistent with propriety. 
This was soott discovered by Hector, 
who rallied me on being in love, which 
my attempts to d*eny, perhaps most 
obviously confirmed ; for 1 could not 
suppress the glow which kihdied on 
my cheek when I h^rd her vame 
prof aned by his polluted lix>s. 

The session of College was to close 
the following week, and ray exami- 
nation to take place on Monday first. 
It was Thursday night, and I Had sat 
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late, preparing for the important 
event ; the clock bad struck one, and 
was all silence around me, when I was 
larmed with the hollow rumbling 
noise of a fire-engine^ and throwing 
up the sash, heard several voices 
calling out, fire, fire I*' I closed 
the window and resumed my studies ; 
but my mind became unsettled, and 
I could not pursue the olgect of my 
research with any advantage. An 
hour had passed in this state, and 
still my mind wandered ; the night 
was dark and stormy, with wind and 
rain, yet 1 felt an impulse to go out, 
which increased every moment. A- 
gain I threw up the sash, and heard 
people passing, and talking of the 
iire. I went down stairs, let myself 
out, and inquired of the first per- 
son I met wnere the fire was; the 
reply was, nw • the Infirmary ; 
lJut it is now extinguished." It was 
in that neighbourhood that Ellen 
Gray resided, and 1 hastened for- 
ward with all possible speed. When 
not far distant from the spot, I was 
startled with a wild scream, appa- 
rently that of a female. 1 paused for 
a moment, to discover from whence 
it came ; it was repeated, and I 
found it was from a most infamous 
house, with which I was but too 
well acquainted. I had^ stood for a 
moment in a state of irresolution, 
when the cry of murder" was ut- 
tered in agonizing tones, and that in 
a voice which thrilled to my heart. 

I rushed into the entry-rwas met 
inside the door by the vile wretch, 
the landlady, who attempted to atop 
my entrance ; but 1 flung her aside 
like a child, and led by the screams, 
‘which still continued, applied my 
foot to the door of a room-T-burst it 
open — rushed in — and Ellen 

Gray struggling in the arms of Hec- 
tor Jarvis, while he had succeed- 
ed in stuffing her mouth with a 
handker^ief. My soul was mad- 
dened to desperation, and had I been 
possessed of ai^y , nifensiye weapon, 
that moment hail been his last! 
I, however, gave him a bloy^j 
which made him stagger, and telex- 
ed the trembling victim from bis 
ruffian grasp. W ith her eyes rollii^ 
wildly, she gazed on me for a mo- 
ment, and then, in a vojco fright- 
fully firantic, cried, Oh, save me! 
save me !" W she rushed into my 
n 
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arras. Hector, with the f\iry of a 
tiger, or rather the roaligtiitv of a 
demon daring in his eyes, leaned 
a^inst parti tiijrn^ for the blow 
which I dealt with rach good will 
had sickened him ; nnd 1 perceived, 
that,, on attempting to epeak, he could 
not articulate, by which 1 found 
that he was deeply intoxicated. But 
he hiccuped, and uttered something 
about how I and the old canting 
parson had deprived him of the 
loveliest girl in existence, and with 
a most dreadful oath, swore that for 
this injury, he had sought to make 
reprisals . upon Ellen, and 'thus get 
avenged of both at once. ‘ I still 
stood with Ellen in my arms,' who 1 
saw ‘ was about to faint- 1 leaned 
her on a sopha, and the wretch 
again attempting to approach her^ 
1 pushed him from me with all my 
force; he fell backwards, and lay 
seemingly insensible. Ellen did not 
altogether 'faint, but continued for 
some time unable to speak ; at 
length, she recovered a little, and 
seemingly afraid to raise her eyes, 
gazed wistfully in my face, and sob- 
bing convulsively, repeated, Save, 

oh, save me V I now ohserred 

that she was in her nightrdress, 
which was in disorder ; but not wish- 
ing to trouble her with inquiries 
how she came there, 1 said, ** Can 
you walk home with me ?" Ay, 
any where — only take me away I" 
Hector lav still on the cai^t, sick ; 
1 took Ellen’s arm, and led her out 
of the detested house, none appear- 
ing to interrupt our egress: 1 had 
taken the precaution to throw my 
great-coat around her, both on ac- 
count of the rain, and to make 
less conspicuous from her white 
night-clothes, should we be observed 
on the street. On arriving at her 
lodgings, 1 found all in confusion, 
for it was there that the hre had 
been; but their greatest distress was 
on account of her absence. As all 
danger from dre was now past, I 
he^ed that she might be put to 
bed as speedily as possible, and I 
vN)uld see her in the morning* 

The alarm Ellen had experienced 
prevented her from sleeping during 
the nlg^t; she was ill, and it waC 
late in the day before 1 could see 
her, when dm related the following 
particulars, under great emotion. 


She had retired for the night, 
and was awakened from sleep by 
the alarm of fire ; and some one un- 
der her window, called out to her 
to make her escape by the window, 
as any other mode was impossible ; 
she did so, and was received in the 
arms of a man, whom she soon dis- 
covered to be Hector Jarvis ; a crowd 
was assembled, and, in her alarm, 
she was glad to escape from the fire, 
and also from observation. He pro- 
posed conducting her to the house of 
a friend at a short distance, which 
was that where I found her. Her 
agitation, and confidence in a man 
who had been so long an inmate of 
hef €^ther’s house, prevented all sus- 
picion, which, however, was aroused 
soon after her entrance, by sonic 
winks which she observed to pass 
between Hector and the old lady, 
who was the only female that ap- 
peared ; she was urged to take a 
glass of wine, vjiiich she declined ; 
when the lady said, she would make 
a little negus, and before Ellen had 
time to r^use, went out, and soon 
returned with the negus, which, after 
reiterated entreaties, she put to her 
lips, but perceiving that it iiad some- 
thing very peculiar in the taste, put 
it down, persisting in her refusal to 
drink it, at which she thought both 
seemed disappointed ; she was then 
offered brandy, which was also per- 
emptorily refused. The lady and 
Hector seemed to outvie each other 
in their attentions to their guest, and 
each partook of the wine on the 
table. Hector continuing to swallow 
bumper after bumper, as be said, in 
gratitude for Miss Gray’s safety, the 
lady requested him to halt ; but he 
rose, helped himself to another bot- 
tle, which having nearly emptied, 
the lady stole out of the room. 
Hector then swallowed a large bum- 
per of brandy, and when Ellen, who 
was now much alarmed, request id him 
to forbear, he rose, seated himself on 
the sopha beside her, atid much in- 
toxicated, or seeming to be so, clasp- 
ed her in his arms, and began to #ter 
much fhlsoroe, common -place stuff ; 
hut^ finding bis blandishments re- 
sented, for she had started to her feet, 
he rushed forward, bolted the door, 
and proceeded to such freedoms, that 
she could no longer mistake his pur- 
pose. She had struggled till her 
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strength Avas almost exhausted, and 
her screams and cries for assistance 
Jbeing disregarded, she had almost 
despaired of relief, when I hurst 
open the |door. 

Sneh was the dreadful talc of El- 
len, and it left not a douht that the 
scheme had Been premeditated. The 
fire had been got under, after consi- 
derable damage was done, and many 
lives placed in imminent danger; 
and I bad very little doubt thaf Hec- 
tor had been the incendiary, for the 
purpose of promoting his diabolical 
intention. 

There appeared obvious reasons 
for removing Ellen from Aberdeen 
for the present, and having obtained 
her consent to permit me to accom- 
pany her to the manse that day, .she 
set about making ready, while i left 
her under pretence of engaging a car- 
riage for our journey, — wrote a chal- 
lenge to Hector, apj^intihg aplace of 
meeting early next morning,— found 
a friend who pledged himself to de- 
liver it in person, if Hectcur was in 
town, — and returning to Ellen, drove 
ofiP with heif fo the manse of Bal- 
whinney. Under all the circumstan- 
ces, it will not be wondered at if I for- 
got Mr Gray*s injunction. Yes, 1 told 
my tale of love in the carriage, fond- 
ly and sincerely. It will, also, be no 
matter of surpnse to those acquaint- 
ed with the human heart,' when they 
reflect on Ellen’s situation, and the 
tumult in which her feelings must 
have been, that she could not dis- 
guise the state of her heart; even at 
a first declaration. Her mutual pas- 
sion, although not acknowledged in 
words, was confessed bysigb^ and 
evidences still, less equivocal ; and 1 
have reason for believing that she 
almost bles^ the accident which 
had afforded me the opportunity. 
W e invented a plausible excuse for 
our abrupt visit, not to alarm her 
parents. Codl and ^deliberate pru- 
dence willprokiounee a censure on my 
conduct ; tthowing boW I had etaked 
my life, it will be said that 1 ought 
not to have made a dedaration, 
'which, before another sun ^t, tni^t 
make Ellen a widowed lover. . This, 

I believe, is true; but roy actions 
were seldom the result of cool pru- 
dence, and many were more blame- 
able than this ; my passions were in 
arms ; and, besides, 1 felt a satisfac- 
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tion, that, should I fall in the ap- 
proaching contest, Ellen would f^ 
that it was for her sake : all this, 1 
own, was sdfish; but i record my 
actions as they w^re. We arrived 
safely at Balwhipney, and, after a 
short stay, I returned to town in the 
carriage, saw my friend, and was 
told the meeting would take place ; 
wrote a letter to my sister, and ano- 
ther to Ellen, both to be delivered 
only in the event of my death ; went 
to bed, and in spite of contendios 
emotions, fell soundly asleep, which 
continued till I was called by my 
friend in the morning. I mention 
diiis, not as an instance of compo- 
sure, but of that insensibility to the 
double guilt 1 was about to incur, 
that of deliberately sacrificing my 
own life, or taking that of another, 
perhaps both, whep we should have 
to rush into the presence of our Al- 
mighty Judge with all our crimes 
upon our heads. There was also 
another cause, although one of far 
less importance, which might have 
kept mv thoughts awake ; in the 
event or my either killing or danger* 
ously wounding iny antagonist, flight 
became necessary ; and whither 
should I. fly, or what was to ha my 
future destiny ? These thoughts bad 
all TOssed over my mipd ; hut 1 was 
willing to banish them as long as 
possibib. ' To be hirief, — we met, 
flred at the same instant without ef- 
fect ; the seconds proposed that we 
should shake bands, and part ; 1 de- 
clared myself satisfied, but refused 
to shake hands. '' Load, and fire 
again!” exclaimed Hector, indig- 
nantly ; and he refused to quit the 
ground. 1 own this proposal gave 
me much satisfaction ; we fired a se- 
cond time ; his shot grazed 

my shoulder, but he felji ; and our 
seconds, who were both surgeons, 
pronounced bis wound highly dan- 
gerous^-^njost> probably mortal, and 
recommended to me to fly without 
a moment's delay. Having stood for 
a minute or two irresolute, 1 ap- 
proached Hector, stooped, and at- 
tempted to take: his hand; he per- 
ceived my purpose, and in convulsive 
agony snatched it away, mnding fiia 
teeth, and gnnning horriDk ; he ut- 
tered^ some sounds,, but' they were 
wholly inarticulate. ] 

I now felt the inconvenience of not 
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having calculated upon conseq^^eesi 
and bdng better prepared to meet 
tbehi. Had it not been for Ellen 
Gray, 1 could haye Mt Scotland 
without a algh { and i^y ftratimpoke 
was^ that I would see her onoC tnore> 
to take probably a last farewdl ; and 
avoiding the direct road, 1 ^stened 
to the manse. There I found the 
family in agitation, the minister just 
preparing to set out for Aberdeen. 
Ellen’s mind had become so disturb* 
ed daring the night that she could 
hot sleep, for a dnel with Hector 
had then first entered her thoughts. 
Her parents saw at breakfast that 
she was greatly agitated ; and then, 
for the first time, learned the dan- 
ger from which I had rescued her. 
Mr Gray lost not a moment in pre- 
paring to nrevent, if possible, that 
meeting wnich bUd already tc^en 
place, and was just departing when I 
enterecY. Ellen spruhg from her seat, 
folded lUe in her arms,, hailing me as 
her deliverer from worse than death ; 
but started back, as she felt her hand 
almost filled with blood. Explana- 
tions now took place ; and I inform- 
ed them that I must fiy, or abide 
my trial for murder ; 1 had been seen 
passing through the village^ to the 
manse, and to conceal me appeared 
impossible. However, they proposed, 
in the first place, to examine my 
wound, which, although it had bled 
profusely, was found to be of no se- 
rious consequence. When it was 
dressed, the worthy minister, after 
warmly thanking me tor the. preser- 
vation of his daughter, gave me a 
aerious and severe lecture on the 
ralt 1 had incurred ; told me plain- 
ly that I was a murderer in the sight 
of Heaven ; but concluded by saying, 
that although it had not been in the 
cause of hi^ child, he would still af- 
ford me the means of escape, if pos- 
sible, that I might have^ dme and 
space . for repentance ; but : how to 
conc^hme till my wound shoutd be 
heal^ was at present the difficulty. 
After some deliberation, the blew 
WU8 washed from my coat* a bun^ 
wtomadeupin a handkerchief, which 
l^dung over my shoulder on a staff; 
tfie minister, accompanied me openly 
through village, and parted with 
me on the public road to my father’s, 
firom which 1 > soon diverged, secret- 
ing myself in a copse at a little dis- 
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tance, from which I returned after 
pight-fall, entered the church-yard, 
where 1 was soon met by Ellen and* 
her mother, and conducted to a pri- 
vate apartment in the manie, where 
1 continued several days. Here 1 
was often visited by Ellen, unknown 
to her parents ; and here we plighted 
constant and unchangeable love— em- 
braced— 

AndHrank the tears each other shed ! 

And here let me acknowledge, that 
Ellen’s chaste embrace diffused a 
rapture around my heart, shed a 
thrill of extacy through my frame, 
which all the wuntoh pleasures in 
Which I bad hitherto indulged had 
faded tp Inspire ; and I felt as if 1 
consented to be a prison- 
er for Hfe, with Ellen to visit me 
once every ^^day. Oh ! that I had 
never left her, but had rather dared 
the utmost vengeance of the law ! 

But there was a necessity for my dc- 
j>artuTe, and also for making up my 
mind whither I should go ; and here 
it was matter of no STrjall regret that 
all this had happened before my ex- 
amination, as, had I received my 
certificate of being qualified to act as 
a surgeon, I might have found em- 
ployment. Mr Gray had written 
my father, condoling with him on the 
accident, and expressing a hope that 
he wo^d at least afford me the means 
of escape, and subsisting for some 
time in a land of strangers ; but re- 
ceived a reply, written by my bro- 
ther David, expressing a hope that £ 
would meet the fate I deserved. My 
finances were reduced to five guineas ; 
but this 1 carefully concealed from 
tbe minister. It was at last reoom- 
mended by biro, and seemingly ac- 
ceded to by me, that I shquld go to 
America, via Greenock, although I 
was conscious 1 had not tbe means 
of paying my passage. Jt was agreed 
that 1 should start at midnight, and 
travel bard till day, avoiding public 
road^ Kllen presented me with a 
locket, containing a lock of her hair, 
inter tvri^d with mine, and shewed 
me tbe tolldV' of it in her breast ; 
Mrs Gray made up for me a bundle 
of linen and other necessaries. The 
hour of parting came ; I embraced 
Ellen in the presence of her parents, 
but our hearts were too full for speak- 
jpg. The good pastor put into my 
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hand a packet, saying, it contained 
some sound advice, from a f^ncere 
friend, and earnestly expressed his 
liope tliat I would find it useful. He 
took my hand, pressed it warmly in 
solemn silence, and 1 believe was ad- 
dressing a mental prayer to Heaven 
for me ; a tear was trembling in his 
eye, he softly opened the door, half- 
whispered, “ Farewell, and may Hea- 
ven bless you !” My heart was full,— 

I rushed out, and took my solitary 
way.** 

Conscious of not having it in my 
power to pay my freight across the 
Atlantic, I proceeded to Dundee, 
intending to take abipping for Loil- 
don ; but no vessel being to sail f6r 
some days, 1 pushed on to Leitli, 
where I expected to findai^ady^s- 
sa{l;e, when, having just steppM on 
the pier, I was met by an Aberdeen 
merchant, with whom 1 was inth* 
mately acquainted. I believe 1 co- 
loured at the meeting ; but he took 
my hand, and said, “Coniie this way." 
He led me into a tavern, and address- 
ed me, saying ; Be not afraid of 
me betraying you ; 1 know you have 
shot that blackguard Jarvis, by which 
you have done more service to Aber- 
deen than you are perhaps aware uf. 
Ellen Gray is a relation of my wife's ; 
wc have heard all the story ; and I 
will serve you, if in my power. Whi- 
ther are you bound ? but do not\tell 
me, except you can trust me.** I Was 
no stranger to his character for probi- 
ty, and thereforefrankly told him that 
1 had formed no resolution. Come," 
said he ; sail to-morrow from this 
for Liverpool; you shall go along with 
me ; and as I have some acquaintances 
there, something may be done; at any 
rate, your chance is as good as any 
where else, and you will at least he 
out of the way ; for although JFarvis 
was not dead when 1 left Aberdeen, 
his recovery 'was very hopeleas/* I • 
was easily persuaded, and ‘we sailed 
with the morning tide. Ingoing up 
the canal, I opened my friend’ik^^itc- 
ket, resolved to read his parting ad- 
vice ; when the first thing that pre- 
sented itself was two bac^-ootes of 
ten pounds each. The' letter was a 
large sheet, closely ^wiitten^ consist- 
ing of advice and admonitions, which, 
alas! although I highly esteemed, I 
ha ve too fatally neglected. 

Arrived at the Frith of Clyde, I 


almoi^ wished to proceed to the New 
Worlu* but Ellen Gray came across 
my mind, And t deemed Liverpool at 
home, ill contp^riaon, aud proceeded 
vrith my new friend; H was early in 
the Frmh war, ; and kb introduced 
me to some i^ferchauts of his ac- 
quaintance, stating my qualifications. 

In two days after my arrival, I had 
an offer to go out to lhe coast of A- 
frica^ a surgeon of a slave-ship ; this 
to my liking ; however, will- 
ing^to know the terms, 1 agreed to 
meet the Captain and two of the 
owners at a coffee-house in the city. 
The reader may guess my surprise, 
when 1 was introduced to Captain 
Btirman, of the Swan, African tra- 
der, and found hnn ^e same man 
whom I had-oeen at thy father*$ as 
Captain ’ Sydney^ of the Calypso, 
East Indlaman : this discovery clos- 
ed my fiegodations , in that quarter. 
Next day I received an offer to go 
out as surgeon, on. board a privateer 
then fitting out for her first voyage. 
This was, in every respect, more suit- 
ed to my inclination than a slave- 
ship ; and the gentleman to whom I 
had been introduced recommending it 
as a favourable adventure for an en- 
terprising young man, 1 closed with 
the owners ;v my agreement waa ex- 
tended, and I waited with impatience, 
and sonoe degree of apprehension, till 
the Wasp should be ready to sail ; 
imagining that 1 had made at least 
one step in tlie path to virtue, by de- 
clining to have any concern with 
slavery, forgetting that my prefer- 
ence had been given because 1 con- 
sidered myself more on the road to 
fortune in the privateer; and also 
neglecting to reckon, that,, whatevm* 
wealth I acquired, was to be by plun- 
dering the peaceable and inoffending 
merchant, who might probably be 
reducted toq?overtyiti4‘ want is con- 
sequence* ■ 

Wo sailed <6n our legal piracy, and 
hf^beeskrbut # short time at sea when 

without 

blpadsned, .^d . were busy caleula- 
ttteoUr res^tive shares of the spoS^ 
and dteamit^ of future plunder, 
wheoiwe^were chased by a French 
frigate. . As she seemed to 'bb 
and our teiscape impossiUe, We de- 
teriniued to shew British courage, 
and fight while we could man our 
guns. This resolution was fool- 
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hardiness, rather than true fortkude ; 
however^ 'vie fought with desperation^ 
killing many and wounding tnore^ 
on board our antagonist ; when, com- 
ing to close quarters, we were board- 
ed, and oblig^ to strilce to the lK>ui8e, 
Captain Le Brun, who, gready irri- 
tated at our obstinate resistance, and 
the carnage which had taken place 
on board his ship, treated us with 
much severity, ordering Captain and 
crew to be put in irons. But fortunate- 
ly for me, the surgeon of tlie Louise 
was sick, and unable to rise. When 
Captain Le Brun understood tny 
profession, 1 was instantly released, 
and boon had my hands full of em- 
ployment. Captain Le Brun*8 left 
arm was dreadfully shattered ; and 
his own surgeon, although unable to 
perform the operation, gave it as 
ins decided opinion that amputation 
was unavoidable, and the onW means 
of preventing mortification. When I 


was desired to speak, I did so with 
confidence, and affirmed, that if the 
tient put himself under my care,, 
would undertake the cure^ and 
preserve his arm. Le Brpn was a 
young man, in good health ; a hardy, 
f^earless fellow, and he consented to 
my* proposal. The Wasp, with its 
Captain and crew in irons, were sent 
into Brest, accompanied by their re- 
cent prize ; I was kept on hoard the 
Louise, which continued at sea for 
several weeks, during which 1 had 
completed my cure on Captain Le 
Bru;i*s arm. 

The Louise arrived at L'Orient, 
when Le Bran said he must deliver 
me up as prisoner, but would do 
his utmost for my liberation, which 
he hoped* to obtain. 1 was there- 
fore thrown into confinement, the 
precursor of vicissitudes yet to be 
related, in the last part of ray evetit- 
fol history. 


MY ECSTIC COUSIN AT CHURCH. 


Dear Bor, 

My cousin George arrived from the 
country last Saturday evening ; I was 
glad to see him, certainly, and would 
willingly have put myself to some 
trouble on his account; hut^ally the 
awkwardness of his maniter, the vul- 
garity of his address, pnd the perfect' 
rusticity of the whole man, have been 
productive of miseries and vexations 
to me altogether ui^ralleled. I took 
him to church with roe on Sunday, 
and there 1 first experienced the un- 
comfortable apprehension, that, being 
the companion of a rustic, 1 myself 
would be set down as bis compeer in 
vulgarity. It would be tedious to 
detail all the little annoyances 1 suf- 
fered from his peculiarities, (to give 
them the softest name I can,) during 
divine worship. Accustomed to the 
noise and discord of a country church, 
where men, women, and children, 
and an equi-numerous assembhige of 
shepherds' dogs, all lift up their 
voiees in contentious strife for the 
Icmdest noise, my unsophisticated 
friend commenced the nsalm in im- 
tnediate concert with the precentor, 
at the very bottommost tone of his 
deep, monotonous voice, and, to the 
utter astonishment of the fashionable 
world around, bcllow’cd oait the notes 


with an emphasis which no half-a- 
dozen voices in the whole church 
eould have surpassed. Had his exc* 
cutiofi been at all tolerable, it might 
perhaps have been supposed that a 
harmless degree of \anity had pre- 
vliiled Upon his better judgment to 
try a scientific display in despite of 
time and place ; but the manner in 
which he abused certain parts of the 
sacred music, from his following the 
notes employed in his own country 
church, convinced every one that he 
aimed at nothing of the sort ; and 
the listeners were, therefore, left to 
conjecture that the extraordinary 
noise proceeded either from intensity 
of devotional feeling, or from a rude 
and barbarous taste. Though his 
mouth, which was kept conspicuously 
Open by his vocal exertion, indicated 
pretty, obviously, that, from its wide 
orifice, the music issued, yet so alarm- 
ed was I that eyes would turn to- 
wards me, to witness the visible 
part of the performance, and so 
much wad 1 ashamed, to own the 
truth, of the ridiculousness of my 
honest cousin’s Stentorian efforts, 
that, to hide all the blushes which 
my beard and whiskers did not 
conceal, I modestly kept my head 



upon tlie pew till the singing had 
fairly ceased. I was just beginning 
to enjoy that satisfactory relief which 
one naturally experiences after an 
annoyance of any kind, and had be- 
gun to join devoutly in the senti- 
ments of one of our excellent Doc- 
tor’s most impressive prayers, i^en 
another little singularity in^my 
friend’s conduct again warmed roy 
cheel^ ; and really considering the 
sensitive and highly- polished people 
by whom I was surrounded, 1 had 
reason to feel somewhat alarmed lest 
we should figure in the conversation 
of the family* circles in the evening. 
He had just discovered, on giving 
his head a rough scratch, that his 
nails had been allowed to grow to a 
very inconvenient length ; and to 
curtail them by the readiest means 
possible, he thoughtlessly commenced 
an attack upon them with his teeth. 
Had we been in a retir^ corner of 
the church, 1 should have felt com- 
paratively little ; but standing as we 
were, in a very conspicuous part of 
it, and exposed to view from all 
quarters, I felt almost convinced that 
we formetl the focus where the glan- 
ces of the whole assembly were con- 
centrated. To lay my head down 
during prayer was vulgar, and 
would, 1 thought, have established, 
to every one’s satisfaction, my con- 
nection with the “ vulgar fellow” 
beside me. I therefore remained 
standing erect, trying every device 
to divert him from his unseemly em- 
ployment, and was just in the act of 
turning round to give him a signifi- 
cant wink, when he very dexterously, 
though of course quite unintention- 
ally, spit a small piece of nail direct- 
ly into my right eye. Blinded out- 
right by this accident^ and con- 
scious that it must have been .noticed 
by numbers around, 1 could almost 
have cleared the ))ew at a single vault, 
and groped my way to the door; 
but decorum bade me be q^uiet. To 
conceal my torment, both mental 
and physical, fof the sharp splinter 
of nail pain^ me exceedingly, I sat 
down, — ^and, to add to my distress, 
so did my friend. Determined, if 
not to cure, at least to console me, 
he commenced to whisper, or rather 
talk most audibly into my ear — pro- 
testing that he was exceedingly sor- 
ry for the accident— hoping that 1 


would easily get quit of the piece of 
nail, And asking if 1 had got my 
silk handkerchief” with me ; as if 
I had had only one silk banker- 
chief” in the world. .Nearly as much 
perplexed as myself, Mr George ex- 
ercised all his ingenuity to fall upon 
a method for ridding my eye of the 
cause of my torment, and his singu- 
larly tenacious memory most unhap- 
niiy supplied him with a recipe which 
ne afterwards told me had been re- 
commended to him by his good old 
grandmother, who had often em- 
ployed it with entire success. This 
notable appliance was nothing else 
than a quantity of snuff blown into 
the distressed eye, in oi'der that the 
copious fiood of tears thereby pro- 
duced might run off the mote. 
Without saying a word, therefore, 
he seized his snuff-box, and placing 
as much snuff as could conveniently 
be lifted with three fingers on the 
back of his hand, he placed himself 
in such an attitude as that, when I 
opened my eye, he might have a fair 
opportunity of blowing the snuff di- 
rectly into it. The unique position 
in which he had placed his body for 
this purpose, the steady and earnest 
expression of his countenance, with 
his hand uplifted, and o’crcovered 
with snuff, had all an effect suffi- 
ciently striking to attract universal no- 
tice. The risible propensities of some 
were of course strongly urged to 
give way to the impulse, while others, 
in spite of every solemn and religious 
restraint, could not repress both visi- 
ble and audible symptoms of merri- 
mcn t. It was*^ to cast a glance around 
me, on hearing a smothered laugh 
from a young lady, that I ventured, 
almost unconsciously, to open my 
left eye, when my friend, too intent 
on his benevolent purpose, most 
anxiously seized the opportunity to 
puff the cordial snuffirito it. He did 
this so dexterously, and with such 
particular effect withal, that my eye 
was literAly filled with it. You may 
partly conceive my utter astonish- 
ment at what appeared to me the 
most extraordinary piece of treatment 
I had ever received at the hands of 
any man. Had it been the painful 
eye which he treated in this way, it 
might probably have struck me that 
he intended the snuff as a remedy ; 
but so far was this from occurring to 
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inp, when 1 found that he cffec- 
tvully deprived nic of sight both 
eyes, 1 conceived that he was using 
the freedom of attempting to play off 
a very sorry jrft© upon me. Indeed 
resentment orl this account had> at 
the momenta uel^rly overcome a sense 
of propriety. This sudden itnpulse, 
added to the unqualified torment 
which the pun^nt snuff caused in my 
left eye, and the sharp piece of iiaU 
in my right, quite stupified apd. con- 
founded me ; and unwittingly stand'r 
iug bolt upright — for by this time ihe 
minister was reading a chapter of the 
Bible, and every one, save myself, 
was sitting — 1 could only alternately 
gape wide, and grin bitterly, and 
compress my eyes as firmly as possi- 
ble,— all to the inexpressible amuse- 
ment of the wopdeti^ congregation. 
It is difficult to bonjccture how 1 
might have further comported my- 
self in this trying situation, had not 
George thoeously applied his mouth 
to my car, talking about horrible 
bhiuders, and anxiously begging; my 
ardon for the unfortunate mistake 
e had committed. My brief length 
vvould hardly have been noticed by 
more than perhaps the half of all the 
people in the churcii ; but Georg’s 
extraordinary altitude, towering SJoft 
like a beacon at sea, was a mark too 
conspicuous to be overlooked by an 
individual in it ; consequently an at- 
tempt to conceal matters, even in part, 
was now entirely hopeless. George's 
whisper, however, reminded me of 
the propriety of at least sitting down. 
After deliberately looking abroad 
upon the people, and taking a hearty 
pinch, as if to convince them of the 
energies of his nasal organs— for 
oven this simple act was productive 
of a hoarse, rumbling noise, like that 
of a bustling stream gurgUng into a 
hole across a road — after dl this, 
George again also took his seat. 1 
am quite convinced that there are 
abundance of materials in every man's 
own breast to moke a hell of, in the 
other life, without the auxiliary aid 
of real fire and brimstone. What 
^ I, felt on this occasion convinced me 
' of the fact. Besides that feeling of 
.ahame to which 1 am naturally so 
peculiarly liable, on the smallest 
notice baing^^ken of me, especially 
Vrhen 1 am the object of merriment, 
and which feeling 1 then experienced 


in the most excriicioling degree of 
intensity, — besides the misery of re- 
fiecting that 1 should al'tciwaids be 
referred to as the chiefest hero in a* 
burlesque mishap in the church, 
occasioned by the rude officiousness 
of a half-uncivilized rustic — 1 more- 
ovgi felt my very heart fall flat upon 
in;Pside, when the thought struck 
me, in overwhelming conviction, that 
one particular individual, y^o sat 
right opposite me, was witness to 
the whole affair. Slightly acquaint- 
ed with her, and anxious to ingra- 
tiate myself into her especial fa- 
vour, 1 would have bt^n alarmed at 
the minutest incident that could pos- 
sibly have tended to create in her 
ndnd a prejudice against me ; but, 
alas ! what could now be done ? 
*rwas, I thought, all over with me, 
for no man ever cut so ludicrous a 
figure in a church before, — ift least 
it was one so very unsentimental, 
that 1 felt quite satisfied she would 
discard me for ever. 

But while my despair increased, 
my eyes apace recovered their wont- 
ed powers of vision. It is likely, 
after all, that the snuff in the left 
eye bad communicated a sympathy 
to the right one, of sufficient efficacy 
to rid it of the piece of nail ; at any 
rate, it annoyed me no longer. In 
the mean time, George had com- 
pletely regained his former compo- 
sure, and had retired to the farthest 
end of the seat, of which we were 
the only occupants, in order that he 
might get his body comfortably ad- 
justed in the corner, either to listen 
to the sermon, or take a nap, as his 
inclination might suggest. His grey- 
hound bitch, for we were forced to 
take the brute along with us, lest 
she shoul^ have lost herself before 
we got home, also occupied a part of 
the comer for a while ; but finding 
herself somewhat confined in that 
situation, and becoming weary, pro- 
bably from the length of the Doctor’s 
excellent discourse, the animal lazily 
stretched herself 6ut, yawned, and 
then, to see what was going on a- 
round, shedeliberatelyand very quiet- 
ly mounted .the seat. On looking 
abroad, she unluckily perceived hard 
by her master’s inviting mouth wide 
open, with his eyes shut, and his 
head hanging drowsily back upon 
his shoulders ; so, couching her cars, 
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and poking fornard her long lean 
nost, with considerable apparent fa- 
milianty, she first wagged her tail, 
and then, in the presence of all the peo- 
ple, gave her master a hearty, though 
unceremonious salute ^ A thundenng 
snore followed this act of kindness, 
and It was just when the affectionate 
animal was about to repeat it, that 
her master discovered what had 
happened. Enraged at such an 
unwarrantable liberty, Mr George 
swung round his arm, and, with his 
great clenched fist, hit poor Fly a 
most unfeeling blow right upon the 
chops, which sent her tumbling and 
whining to the bottom of theseat, car- 
rying hats, bibles, and paalin-books, 
along with her Those who witnessed 
even the foimer exhibition without 
so far forgetting the sanctity of the 
place as to allow a smile to encircle 
tlitir lips, found it utterly impos- 
sible to resist this fresh attack up- 
on their risible propensities. And 
George’s ingenious hawking, and 
spitting, and wiping his mouth with 
a handkerchief, and an occasional 


blow with his foot upon poor Fly's 
shoulders, announced pretty intelli- 
gibly to those who haa not^seen all 
that took place what had occurred. 
Even they found it no easy matter 
to behave with decorum ; and really, 
considering all the circumstances, 1 
do not see that they could be charged 
with any serious moral iniquity, in 
consequence merely of their finding 
it impossible to hold their risibility 
under absolute gubemation. For my 
part, the animarsimpcrtinent appear- 
ance on the seat at first so surprised 
me, that 1 had not presence of mind 
either to put her down, or give my 
fist a significant shake at her , but I 
did not anticipate that the warmth 
of her heart would lead to such a 
consummation. 

It was only last night that wc at- 
tended a place of fashionable resort > 
but the recollection of what befel us 
there is too fresh in my mind to per- 
mit roe to write impartially, so 1 shall 
reserve the particulars to my next. 
Meanwhile, 1 am, &c. 

Peter Tosh. 


CLASSICAL REVERIES. 

No. VIII. 


In perusing the classics, we are too 
apt to read with a critical eye. We are 
constantly on the outlook for squalls, 
and thus lose the enjoyment ot calm 
and propitious weather. We are 
wore delighted with the discovery 
of one lurking and withdrawing 
meaning or reading, than if we had 
felt oui selves, and betn instrumen- 
tal in causing others to feel, the full 
and fair swing of the author's sense 
and b' duties Our eyes thus be- 
come microscopic , and whilst, with 
various insects, we can scan what 
hcb within the contracted sphere of 
our vision, we are totally, or but 
partially, sensible of the great whole 
over which we are travelling, — we 
see but in part and seeing only 
in part, each individual fragment 
assumes the bearing and the features 
of a separate unity, and we judge of 
that which, to be rightly judged and 
appreciated, should be viewed in its 
relations merely by its own intrinsic 
and unconnected import This verily 
is an evil under the sun , and if the 
one-half of the volumes had been 

lOL YVT 


employed in estimating the beauties 
and characteristic excellencies of the 
classical authors, which have been 
composed with a view to the elucida- 
tion of their difficulties, we should, 
indeed, have had fewer critics and 
pedants, but this deficiency would 
have been amply supplied by an 
abundant harvest of liberal and en- 
lightened scholars,— of minds suited 
and prepared, in consequence of 
classical studies and acquirements, 
for a more efficient and becoming dis- 
charge of professional duty, and to 
a more ele^nt and lefin^ enjoy- 
ment of life. In regarding Vir^ 
or Horace, we are apt to have a con- 
stant reference to these loci diffici- 
liores" which have perplexed and 
bewildered criticism tom time im- 
memorial ; whilst in reading Thom- 
son or Burns, our sole and undivided 
attention and feehngs are directed 
tow^ards and absorb^ by the great 
outline, the general scope, and effiset 
of the author's writings. We stoop 
not, from the eminence of admira- 
tion, to investigate too minutely the 
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grounds upon which our adfxdration 
rests. We are content to know in« 
tuitively, that we do actually feel 
and epjoy, nor do we dissect and ana- 
lyse* as we advance^ the sources of our 
feeling and enjoyment The boy who^ 
in bis atte^){it8 to inYestigstc into 
the construction of the ** soap-bell/* 
annihilated at a touch the splendid 
exhibition before him, resembles, 
in more jpoints than one, the dissec- 
tor of reeling, — the acrutininer of 
those nice and delioatecords by which 
our perceptions and affections are 
linked, in Ratification and delight, to 
moral or physical excitement. Sterne’s 
man, who is pleased, he knows not 
why, or wherefore, is, after all, the 
very man who, speaking in reference 
to what may W called the instinctive 
perceptions of our nature, is most 
decidedly gratified. Yet it cannot be 
denied that, in thepauses of analysis, 
in the very exercise of investigation 
and discovery, there is a pleasure 
of self-approbation, -*-there is a per- 
ception of power, which yields a de* 
light of its own, and which is not 
without its advocates and its recom- 
mendations. When Alison, for ex- 
ample, lays open before us the prin- 
ciples of association, and points out 
to us, in language peculiar to his 
own classical pen, those unheeded 
but indisputable means by which, 
in a variety of ways, we are made 
to admire, dislike, ei\joy» and suffer, 
as we do, we feel astonished at 
the force of the truth which is 
brought under our view ; we wonder 
why we did not ourselves see what 
every one had the means within him^ 
neifof seeing; and we congratulate 
ORselves as those do who are be* 
bind the curtain, and who alone sec 
the secret springs by which the stage- 
exhibition is marked. Y et, after all, 
it is the audience ratlier than the 
actors who enjoy the play ; and in 
proportion to our ignorance of the 
means of deception is our interest in 
the effect. The conclusion, then, of 
the whole matter is this ; to such as 
are actors in the drama of classical 
exhibition, that is, to teachers and 
insiructors of youth, it may afford 
ntoMure, and prove essentially use- 
ful to b^me acquainted with the 
secrets erf their art,— with the means 


by which effects are produced ; but 
to the great proportion of man- 
kind such knowledge is in a great 
measure superfluous. A man, for 
example, may read Virgil, as I have 
been doing for some weeks past, 
in the open air,— amongst the moun- 
tains, — under the canopy of white 
cloudandblue sky*, — amongst woods 
and wilds, green nooks, and heather- 
bells ; he may read him in a small 
octavo form, without note, commen- 
tary, or varied reading, — without 
vocabulary or dictionary ; and thus 
he may enjoy him in all his true and 
peculiar character as a poet of Nature, 
and even as a Roman poet, more 
than if he bad Heyne’s splendid edi- 
tion before him, and tables loaded 
with folio dictionaries all around him . 
To feel the poets in particular, of 
whatever country or language they 
may be, one must be in a condition, 
and in a humour, so to speak, to feel 
them. One cannot take fire to his 
bosom, by thinking of the frosty Cau- 
casus ; no more can one enjoy the 
Nisus and Ruryalus of Virgil, whilst 
labouring under a fit of the tooth- 
ache, or sitting immured in a gloomy 
and dusky chamber. But in disco- 
vering that the jpoets can only be 
fflt when they are read as a relaxa- 
tion and as an amusement, 1 have 
not said all that may safely be ad- 
vanced in favour of this method of 
reading ; I aver, that in this manner 
alone they can be fully and often 
critically understood. They are thus 
seen as a whole, and, under the sanc- 
tion of an attuned and harmonized 
spirit in the reader, they discover 
new filature's and meanings, un- 
known or unnoticed before. Read,” 

' says Littleton, “ the Epistles of St. 
Paul, from end to end, and at one 
sitting, if you wish to understand or 
to relish them and read, say 1, the 
Episode of Dido, of Nisus ana Eury- 
alus, or the Descent of Mneas, or 
any other ode, narrative, or episode, 
at one reading', if you hope to see or 
to relish its beauties. Whatever is 
perfect is teres et lotundus,” and 
you cannot commit an incision or di- 
vision upon it without injury to a 
certain amount. You may after- 
wards, indeed, and with a critical 
eye, pick up and consider peculiari- 


• Written in September, but mislaid till February. 
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tics ; but stop not your advance in 
the meantime,' — let your first read- 
ing be dedicated to 
• deavour to lose all sight of the 
sun's spots for the time ; you urfll 
afterwards find leisure to scfuti^^ 
nize more minutely. It was in con^ 
sequence of this process of reading 
that I came to understand the full 
force and beauty of a passage to 
which no critic, so far as I know, 
has ever^ in the most distant manner, 
referred^ The discovery, it is true, 
will not rank the author with the 
Heynes and the Butlers (I beg his 
pardon for calling him Baxter iii a 
former reverie) of the present day ; 
but it wBl serve to illustrate my 
meaning, and may, by possibility, 
prove the means of encouraging 
others to more successful efibrtsin 
the same way. 

The character and origin of Nisus 
is given from line 176 of the ninth 
book ; and it is beautifully said of 
him, la connection with Euryalus, 

His amor onus erat, pariterque in bella 
ruebant. 

Nisus IS then represented as address- 
ing Euryalus, describing, in powet^ul 
language, his feeling, and proposing 
the fatal attack upon the enemy.— 
Line 185, 

Nisus ait, Dine hunc ardorem roentibus 
addunt 

Euryale? an sua cuique Dcus fit diiai 
cuptdo ? 

Aut pugnam, aut aliquid jamdudum in- 
vadere magnum 

Mens agitat mihi, NEC vhkQlok cox- 
TENTA QUIETE EST. 

It is Upon the reference of this last 
expression, contained in the IfiTUi 
line, to that which is afterwards made 
use of in the 44.5th line, that my cri- 
ticism hinges. 

Nisus sets out along with his 
Wend. They are at first successful 
in their night sally ; but during their 
retreat, Euryalus misses bU way iU 
the wood, and Nisus 

Rursus perplexum iter omne revolvcns 
Rallacis silvee, 

returns upon his steps in quest of his 
friend. In the mean time. 

Audit equos, audit strepitus et signa se- 
quentum, 

and he sees Euryalus a captive in 
the jiossessioit of the enemy. 


Hereupon, sheltered as yet by the 
concealment of the wood, he makes 
an unequal and an unaided attack 
upon the enemy. This, as might 
naturally be expected, brings on the 
crisis of Euryalus' fate. 

Sttvit atKHl Velceiis nee tell cDtispictt 
uSqnam 

Auetoretn, nee quo se ardens immittcre 

poi^t. 

Ttr tamen interea calido rniht sanguine 
pocnas 

Pauoives ambonim, inquit : simul ense 
reduso 

Ibat in Earyalum. 

Nisus can stand this no longer ; he 
bursts from the thicket, throws him- 
self betwixt the sword of the foe and 
the breast of his friend, ejaculating — 
Me, me, ndsum qui fbei, in me con- 
vertite ferrum I 

His interference, however, as might 
naturally be expected, is not only 
ioefieotual in respect of bis friend, 
but fatfd to himself, for we are told, 

Voli^tur Euryalus leto, 

and thai follows the much-admired 
simile • 

PurpureuB veluti cum flos, succlsusaratro, 
Langiw^t moriens; lassove papavera 
'cofio 

Demxsere caput, pluvia cum ibrte gra- 
vantur * 

which only yields, in softness and 
delicate beauty, to that similar pas- 
sage in the fi2d carmen of Catullus, 
from which, in all probability, it is 
borrowed : 

Ut fios in septis secretus uasdtur boitki 
Ignotus pecori^ nullo contusus aratro, 
Quern mulcent auras, firmat sol, tdoeat 
imberi 

Multi ilium pueii, mults optavere pneflaa i 
Idem cum tenui carptus deiloruit angui, 
KuUi ilium pueri, nuUee optavere pudlao. 

Nisus, seeing the fido qf bis fittod, 
becomes frantic, ** rpU in tnedios,** 
rotat ensem," kills the murderer 
of Euryslqci, amL then mark what 
follows : 

Turn super exanimem sese projedt ami. 
cum 

Cobibssus, PtAClDAOUE IBI DEWVJU 
MOaXE QTTlEVIT. 

In the lS7th line, formerly quoted, 
have 

NeC ri ACIPA COWTEtrrA UUrFTE rsT, 
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which ilcscribes that restlejss state of 
mind under which Nisus found him- 
self at the outset of this affair* and 
which he himself seems to consider 
as indicative of his a|>proaching des- 
tiny. 

Dine hunc arderem mentibus addunt. 

Tftai rest, however, which^ whilst 
alive, he could not find, he is finely 
and expressively represented as hav- 
ing at last attained at his death, when, 
after having avenged his friend* and 
sold his life as dearly as possible, he 
throws himself uwn the dead Body 
of Euryalus, and then at last — at 
ten^h — '^placida contents quiete est;” 
in other words, placida ini demum 
morte quievit V* 

The word “ demum,*^ under this 
view of the subject, manifestly ac- 
quires an expression, and an appro^ 
priateness of application, which no 
other reference would possibly attach 
to it ; demum," then, but not till 
then, after having undergone the des- 
tiny of the gods, and experienced the 
consequences of that dira cupido/' 
with which as with a divine furor he 
felt himself actuated and assisted, he 
comes to that state, into which this 

aliquid magnum" had driven him ; 
and he attains, or, as the old women 
of our native country expresses it, 

he wins to his rest,” placida 
morte quievit.” 

What 1 aver is, that it is only by 
taking these two expressions, the one 
contained in the 187th, and the other 
in the 445th line, together, and in 
connection with each other, that the 
meaning of the author can be fairly 
and fully made out ; and 1 affirm at 
the same time, that, by reading Vir- 
gil as a school-hpy, or as a verbal 
critic, this connection will not readily > 
be perceived. It is only by considering 
the story of Nisus and Euryalus as 
a whole, and by reading it as such, 
and at once, that the connection is 
clearly to be perceived. 

Since 1 am upon thp episode of 
Nisus and Euryalus, I may be par- 
doned for adverting to a passage a 
few lines in advance of the one al- 
ready quoted, which has afforded 
ample scope for criticism, and which, 
like the rock amidst the ocean flood, 
still seems to preserve its original 
character and ^ower of resistance. 
The method which I mean to pur- 


sue on this occasion is precisely a 
prosecution of that plan which I have 
been all along recommending. It 
is not by any learned or curious 
inquiry into verbal meanings and 
Constructions that I hope to sue* 
ceed, but by considering apd appre- 
ciating the character and feelings of 
the person into whose mouth the 
words are put, taken in connection 
with the circumstances in which she 
is placed. The affection of Euryalus 
for his mother is one of the most 
affecting and finely-represented parts 
of this delightful narrative : 

Sed te super omnia dona 
Unum oro: genetrix Priamt de genta 
vetuEta 

Est mihi, quam miseram tenuit non 
Ilia tellus 

• • » • • 

At tu, oro, solare inopcm, ct securre re- 
licUe. 

This is addressed by Euryalus to 
Ascanius, previous to his undertak- 
ing the dangerous assault ; a[hd hav- 
ing obtained the young Prince's 
pl^ge in regard to his mother, he 
sets out with a lighter heart, and a 
more assured resolve. But in a little 
time, 

NunUa Fama ruit, * • * 

and the unfortunate mother learns, 
all too soon, that her beloved and 
affectionate boy has fallen in com- 
pany with his inseparable friend and 
associate in arms, Nisus, whereupon 

Exenssi manibus radii, revolutaque pen- 

SB, 

Evolat infelix, et, femxnco ululatu, 

Scissa comam, muros amens atque ag- 
mina cursu 
Prima petit. 

The bleeding head” of her son, 
borne along by the enemy, in front 
of the Trojan lines, and on the point 
of a pike, is the very first object 
which arrests her attention, and ve- 
rifies but too surely the sad tidings 
which she had just received. Her 
conduct now assumes all the demon- 
stration of sorrow, exasperated into 
fury and madness ; she becomes alto- 
gether insensible of danger, rushes 
forward— 

• • Non ilia virum, non ilia pericl i 

Telorumque memor. • • 

setting the enemy at defiance; and 
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intent upon one object, and upon 
one only, she instantly vociferates 

. Hunc ego tc Euryale aspicio ? • • 

Her language, being that of ex/^ 
treme pasUon, is direct and elliptical ; 
there are two ideas prominent in her 
mind, the one suggested by the visi- 
ble object before her, " her son’s 
head,” the other suggested by the 
contrast betwixt that dead and bloody 
object and the te Euryale,* the 
all of life and interest which was so 
lately attached to that name. Of the 
same nature with this is the excla- 
mation of Nisus, on his sudden in- 
terference in behalf of his friend, — 

Me, Me, adsum qui feci, in me conver- 
titc ferrum ; 

and this tone of extreme passion^ 
almost elevated into phrenzy, is pre- 
served throughout the whole of her 
speech. 

Tune, ilia sencctae 
Sera mejE requies, potuisti iinquere solam 
Crudelis. 

And then, turning in imagination^ 
as it were, from the head before her, 
to the dead body of her son, she ex- 
claims, 

Heu ! terra ignota, canibus date prsda 
Latinis 

Alitibusque, jaccs ! 

There is here a kind of confusion 
in her mind, occasioned by the double 
aspect under which she is all along 
forced to contemplate the object of 
her lamentation. The ^*hunc” of 
the former verse is undoubtedly *Uhe 
head on the point of the pike” be- 
fore her ; whilst the Euryale” com- 
prehends both head and body.” 
And in the same manner the expres- 
sions immediately following, which 
have occasioned so much dispute, ap- 
pear to me capable of consistent and 
characteristic elucidation — 

Nec ie tua funcra Mater 
Eroduxi, pressivc oculos, aut vulnera 
lavi, 

Veste tegens. • * • • 

When she says ie** she undoubt- 
edly addresses Euryalus as the Eury- 
alus of her affection, in the same 
sense in which she contemplates him 
m the 48 1st line, and afterwards in 
line 491 ; but she instantly seems to 
I'ecollect herself of the difference be- 


twixt the ** hunc** the dead body (of 
which the spiked head was at once 
an evidence and a part) before her, 
and the to which she clings, in 
busy meddling memory,” as a living 
image ; her mind passes from '' vicyv 
to view, from araeet to aspect,” with 
the rapidity of Hgbtning ; her brain 
is on fire, and the scintillations are 
quite as perplexing. The ''te,” there- 
fore, all clothed iti vestment of life 
before her, is instantly (and that ra- 
pidity is signified by the juxta-posi- 
tioli of the words in the expression) 
exchanged for the "tua funera," the 
" te” of line 481 for the " hunc,” as 
it were ; and she immediately recol- 
lects, that all which she can have 
before her now, which she can even 
imagine as existing^ at the time of her 
speaking, is the " tua funera,” the 
“ corpse” of her son* That " tua 
funera” may be fairly construed into 
a dead body, cff corpse, appears evi- 
dent from the 49 1st line, where we 
find 

Eifknus lacerum tellus habet— * * * • 

an evidence incontestible. Of the 
same class is the phrase elsewhere 
used by Virgil, " Sunt et hie sua 
prsemia laudif* where " laudi** is 
placed for the subject of praise, for 
those who deserve praise, in the same 
manner as "funus” is placed for the 
subject of funeral, for that which re- 
quires funeral, for the corpse or dead 
body. The word " produxi” evi- 
dently refers to the bringing out and 
exposing oT the dead b^y, and not 
to the birth of the child, — as appears, 
not only from what follows — 

Pressivc oculos, aut vulnera lavi, 

but likewise from what goes b^ore, 

Heu I terra ignota, canibus date pra^da 
latinis 

Alitibusque, jaccs ; 

where these passages immediately 
and directly refer, the former to the 
rites of funeral, and the latter to the 
absence of those rites, which, from its 
consequences, was deemed a very seri- 
ous evil by the ancients. 

Gamma. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I 
have been favoured with some criti« 
cal observations upon former reveries, 
from a correspondent H. 1 have not 
leisure at present to return thanks or 
an answ’cr ; both are forthcoming. — O. 
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MEMOIRS OF ANTONIO CANOVA *, 


Tnfs is a book of much learning, 
and much patient and acourate re- 
itearch. It win be gaiieralljr consider- 
ed, we think) supplying a vacancy 
in modem literature, by furnishing 
the world with the first extended or 
deuiled account of the greatest name 
in modern art ; and it appears to us 
not less valuable, as supplying, in 
addition to these details, by far the 
best account in our language of the 
gradual progress and decline of sculp- 
ture in Italy, the state of the art 
when Canova appeared, the princi- 
ples which had occasioned its degra^ 
elation, and the juster and more ex- 
alted views which led to the fortunate 
revolution in taste. The information 
on this sulject, which could other- 
wise be acquired only bj turning 
over innumerable works in Italian, 
reconciling contradictory statements, 
or rejecting suspicious evidence al- 
together, is here digested and me- 
thodieed in a very beautiful prelimi- 
nary chapter, which we regret that 
our limits will not allow us to enter 
upon, but which we recommend to 
every one who wishes to form a 
proper estimate of the character of 
Canovas genius, by viewing it in 
relation to the existing state of art 
at the time. We would particularly 
recommend to the notice of our rea- 
ders the acute abd eloquent criticism 
on the genius of Michael Angelo, 
where the beauties and defects of 
that great artist are stated and esti- 
mated with equal force, feeling, and 
cojrrectness. In the meantime, we 
must hasten to Antonio himself. 

Among the dependencies of the 
Venetian Republic is‘ the obscure 
village of I^ossagno, situated among 
the recesses of the hills of Asolano. 
In this remote village Canova was 
born, on the morning of the 1st of 
November 1757. Pietro, his father, 
followed .the occupation of a stone- 
cutter, and his mother was in no 
wise distinguished from the simple 
females of her native hamlet. On 


the death of his father, wliich took 
place about three years after, his 
mother married again, and removed 
toCrespano with her second husband, 
Sartori. Young Canova was left at 
Possagno, under the care of his 
grandfather, Pasino, and his pater- 
nal grandmother, Catterina Ceccato. 

Pasino, the grandfather, was a- 
man whose acquirements appear to 
have been rather of a superior nature. 
He possessed some knowledge of ar- 
chitecture, designed with neatness, 
and shewed considerable taste in the 
execution of ornamented works in 
stucco, and sometimes in marble. 
He even ventured to sculpture a 
statue or two occasionally ; and two 
angels of his workmanship are still 
to be seen in the Church of Mon- 
fumo. In short, without possessing 
any very remarkable talent himself, 
he seems to have been very well cal- 
culated to perceive it in others ,• and 
though unkble to communicate either 
by precept ot example, the higher 
elements of art, his taste for the arts 
may have cherished the inclination 
of his grandson to sculpture, and 
communicated that early bias and 
habitual devotion to a particular 
pursuit, which we arc apt to consider 
ad implanted by Nature herself. Al- 
most as soon as young Tonin'st hand 
could hold a pencil, his affectionate 
grandfather began to initiate him in 
the principles of drawing. At a very 
tender age he commenced executing 
models in clay, and occasionally cut 
some of the larger fragments of mar- 
ble into ornaments of various kinds. 
Two small shrines of C'arrara marble, 
of which one is inlaid with coloured 
stones, executed in his ninth year, 
are still in the villa of his first pa- 
tron, Falier. 

In these simple studies were pass- 
ed the years of his childhood, and 
the good effects Of the early habits 
of attention thus acquired were visi- 
ble in h^s after life. Like most men 
of real genius, young Canova was of 
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a quiet, retiring disposition, taking 
little interest in the sports of the 
village, and generally escaping from 
the noisy levity of the companions, 
to watet the labours of his grand- 
father in^hi8 workshop, or listen to 
the legendary tales and ballads of his 
grandmother, of which the old lady 
possessed a large stock. This taste 
for the popular fragments of his 
country, which in childhood held 
dividetl empire** with his pursuits 
. in art, survived during after life; and 
his friends yet recollect the pleasure 
he used to express on hearing similar 
compositions, and the animation with 
which he would himself recite them 
in the rich and expressive dialect of 
Venice, from the stores his infant 
fancy had thus collected. 

Soon after the completion of his 
ninth year, Antonio appears to have 
been regularly employed under his 
grandfather, cultivating sculpture 
no longer as a mere boyish amuse- 
ment, but as the profession by which 
he was to earn his future livelihood. 
During those intervals in which he 
was not engaged in these labours, 
his favourite pursuits of drawing and 
modelling were resumed with in- 
creased ardour. In drawing he made 
very rapid progress. In this situa- 
tion he continued for about three 
years, destined, as it seemed, to bury 
his talents for life in an obscure 
village. But the favourable crisis 
which was to call him frooi seclu- 
iJion, and furnish him with the 
means of improvement, was now near 
at hand. 

The country round Possagno pos- 
sesses considerable beauty, and its 
airy situation renders it a favour- 
ite summer retirement of the Vene- 
tian nobility. Pasino Canova, in the 
absence of artists from the capital, 
was frequently employed in the de- 
coration or repairs of the villas near 
Possagno, and on these occasions he 
was generally accompanied by his 
grandson. At the villa d’ Asolo, 
belonging to Signor Giovanni Falicr 
of Venice, Pasino was a frequent vi- 
sitor and a great favourite, and thus 
young Canova was introduced to the 
acquaintance and patronage of that 
lamily. A particular friendship com- 
menced between Antonio and young 
raher, which terminated only with 
/lie. Gradually Canova became so 


great a favourite, that the senator 
Falter received him under his im- 
mediate protection, and determined 
to give every furtherance to the de*- 
vclopcment of those talents which 
he appeared to posieas. 

A more maryellous account of 
his first introduction to the family 
of Falier has been given in the 
Memori^ Trivigiane sulle opere di 
disegno ; but its truth we think may 
fairly be questioned. At a festival, 
it is said, which was celebrated in 
the villa Falier, and attended by 
many of the Venetian nobility, the 
domestics bad neglected to provide 
an ornament for the desert, without 
discovering the omission till the mo- 
ment it was required to be supplied. 
In this distress they applied to PasL* 
no, who happened at that time to 
be engaged at work in the house, ac- 
companied by his grandson. The 
old man was fairly puzzled ; his 
youthful associate seeing the neces- 
sity of the case, desired some butter 
to be brought to him, and from this 
material presently carved a lion, 
with such skill and effect, that, on 
being presented at table, it excited 
the attention and applause of all pre- 
sent. So singular an ornament na- 
turally produced inquiry. The ser- 
vants were questioned-^'the whole 
was disclosed — and Tonin Canova 
declared to be the contriver. Tonin 
was immediately called for ; and 
blushing, half reluctant, apprehen- 
sive of havinj; done something amiss, 
was ushered m to the brilliant assem- 
bly, when, to his relief, he received, 
instead of rebuke, the praises and 
caresses of the whole company. 

Whatever may have been the cir- 
cumstances, however, under which 
Canova was introduced to Falier, the 
kindness of that patron was speedily 
and effectually manifested towards 
him. He placed the young artist 
under the tuition of Bernardi, sur- 
nained Tbretto, a Venetian sculptor 
of rather superior abilities, -who Wd 
fixed his tempor^ residence at 
nano. During the two years he re- 
mained with Tore t to, Canova wa.s 
indefatigable in drawing and model- 
ling. Many of the productions of 
period are still in the possession of 
the Falier family. Tne principal 
works, however, which he executed, 
during his studies under Toretto, 
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were the models of two angels in 
clay, executed during a short absence 
of Toretto, and without assistance 
from any simihtr flares. Being 
finished in secrecy, they were then 
placed in a consptcamia siti^ation in 
the workshop, against the expected 
return of his master. The hopes > 
and fears with which his instructor’s 
looks were watched may easily be 
imagined. When at len^h the anx- 
iously-longed-for crisis arrived, and 
Toretto’s eye rested on these new 
•creations of his trembling pupil, he 
is said to have remained in astonish- 
ment, exclaiming, “ Ecco un lavor 
veraniente maraviglioso." 

The time pass^ at Fagnano al- 
ways appeared to Canova one of the 
happiest periods of his life. The 
feelings with which be describes his 
mind as agitated are in the highest 
degree interesting: — 

His mind appears to have been en- 
dowed, or rather oppressed by feelings, 
which seemed to require a peculiar lan- 
guage for their expression feelings 
which he could neither comprehend nor 
subdue; which were constantly Urging 
him forward to some imaginary goal of 
superiority, — to some undefined exertion, 
the origin or object of which he could not 
even to himself either develop or explain. 

He often felt,” to borrow his own sim- 
ple but expressive words, as if he 
could have started on foot with a velocity 
to outstrip the wind, but wiUiout know- 
ing whither to direct his steps ; and w'hen 
activity could nO longer be supported, he 
would have desired to lie down and die.” 
He would often gaze, said one of his ear- 
ly friends to the author, on the evening 
clouds, and on the mountains, from be- 
hind which their floating masses seemed 
to advance, as if be wished to mingle 
with their gilded forms,— -to range un- 
con fined the azure outline of the distant 
Alps,— or to penetr«ite the dim futurity 
b^ond. At other times, he would hurry 
to his drawings— or models — or last per- 
fbrmancc ; examine the objects agsun and 
again; then leave the place in seeming 
disappointment, and like one apparently 
in search of something which had not 
been found. 

On the death of Toretto, which 
took place soon after, Canova was 
invited by his old friends, the Falieri, 
to Venice, and prosecuted his studies 
Tor some time under Giuseppe Fer- 
rari, the nephew of his former mas- 
ter, His .mornings were devoted to 


the studies of tlie academy, or those 
of the Farsetti gallery, and the latter 
part of every day was passed in the 
less intellectual, but equally neces-- 
sary labours of the work-sh^p. He 
devoted also a part of the evening to 
his improvement in those branches 
of general education in which he felt 
himself to be deficient. 

Thus passed, in academical or in pri- 
vate study, and in w^orking under Toret- 
to, the first year of Canova’s residence in 
Venice; about which time he left the 
employment of the former, and commen- 
ced his own master. An undertaking hi. 
Iherto not mentioned, had at leisure hours 
previously occupied his attention. His 
patron, anxious to possess some import- 
ant specimen of his abilities, or willing 
to incite industry by a specified task, and 
most probably by a stipulated reward, 
had prescribed a group on the subject of 
Orphetts and Eurydice. They w'ere to 
be represented at the moment when, 
through fond imf)atience, having broken 
the compact with the gloomy deity, the 
wretched lover beholds the object of his 
afibetion a second time, and for ever, torn 
from his arms. Such were the materials 
furnished to the artist, w'ho, in all other 
respects, was left to the suggestions of 
his own taste, and the resource of unaid- 
ed invention. 

The model for the statue of Eurydice 
was now finished ; and at this season the 
Falier family were about to leave town 
for their usual summer retreat at Asolo. 
To this retirement Canova also removed, 
carrying with him every thing necessary 
to complete, during his residence in the 
country, that part of his work thus com- 
menced. In consequence of these pre- 
parations, therefore, at Asolo, in the ^la 
Falier, w here it still remains, w’as finished, 
towards the conclusion of his sixteenth 
year, the first original sUitue by Canova, 
or rather his earliest production, in which 
the human form w'as imitated in any ma- 
terial more durable than modelling clay. 
The present figure is executed in yicira 
di Costnsa^ a species of soft stone found 
near Vicenza, of a yellowish but not dis- 
agreeable tint, resembling marble disco- 
loured by age. The statue is about the 
size of nature. 

Eurydice is represented, amid flames 
and smoke, in act of leaving the infernal 
realms. A gigantic hand, intended to 
appear ns if issuing from clouds and dark- 
ness which may be imagined to conceal 
the rest, has arrested her steps, and seiz- 
ing its victim by the right arm, drags her 
backw'ards and downwards. The eftbrts 
to overcome this rude and sudden shock, 
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have thrown the body forwards, hs whole 
''' ^yciffht being supported on the left limb, 
w^ich is placed as if aiding the endeavour 
* to spring from the iron grasp j while the 
left armSand hand are naturally extended 
towards Bcr husband. The form is not 
without dignity ; and there is an unaffecU 
ed simplicity of action, — a feeling of 
truth, which affbrd no obscure premises 
of higher refinement. Grief and despair 
arc suflicicntly well expressed in the 
countenance ; but i)crhap3 we ought not 
in this performance to expect, and should 
not, therefore, feel disappointed, by the 
absence of that nice discernment which, 
ia representing the cflects of passion, 
teaches how to preserve the symmetry of 
youth and loveliness. 

This statue, though it did not sa- 
tisfy Canova, pleased his patron, who 
now recommended to his protege to 
present himself at once on the stage 
of public life. A vacant cell in the 
monastery of the Augustine Friars 
was assigned to his use, through the 
kindness of the MoiiksS; and here, on 
the ground-floor of the inner cloister, 
(?auova opened his first work-shop ; 
here for four years ho continued to 
reside and to labour. During this 
period he was employed on few 
pieces ; the only performances which 
he inserted in the subsequent cata- 
logue of his works being a statue 
of Orpheus, and a bust of the Doge 
liciiitr. It was in the solitude of 
this cloister, however, that Canova 
matured those ideas with regard to 
the true objects of art, and laid 
down that plan of study which after- 
wards made him the regenerator of 
modern sculpture. 

Canova, at no season of life, was one 
of those who rest satisfied with having 
merely formed good resolutions. The 
pran of study, adopted after mature doli- 
heration, w^as with steady assiduity pur- 
-^ucd. The w'hole tendency of his endea- 
vours was to ground his art on principles 
totally unconnected with living practice. 
He could then look for no assistance from 
cotomporaries, with^wliom he cultivated 
little or no intercourse, and by wdioin, in 
return, be w'as regarded as a visionary 
youth, of some talent, but without fire Or 
imagination ; — for by such names they 
dignified their own aberrations from truth 
and nature. He could thus prosecute, in 
the seclusion which he loved, those me- 
Ihods of discipline which judgment in- 
structed, or taste disposed him to pre- 
fer. ^ 

voi. xri. 


' In his studio was constantly to be found 
something from nature, which might con- 
duce to a knowledge of form or of ex- 
pression. It was his frequent exorcise to 
draw', or more generally to mpdel, for 
several successive days, from the living 
subject. In thus diligently imitating, he 
never allowed his imagination, in the 
slightest manner, to deviate from nature, 
as presented to his view on these occa- 
sions. To such faithful accuracy bad he 
accustomed himself in this respect, that 
his earlier works w'ere asserted to have 
been wrought from casts taken from the 
living model. 

Without entering present into the 
inquiry, how far mere imitation of nature 
is the legitimate object of art, it will hard- 
ly be controverted, that correctness in 
this instance must form, at least, the best 
preparation for arriving at higher excel- 
lence. At the same time it must be ac- 
knowledged, that Canova, as his works 
sufficiently evince, long possessed no more 
enlai ged ideas of beauty than such as na- 
ture actually exhibits to the observer. 
The quality which principally character- 
ised his early genius was an extreme 
love of simplicity. Such a disposition of 
mind was quickly disgusted by the af- 
fected productions of living art, and by 
the models on which they w ere immedi- 
ately formed. A taste capable of justly 
appreciating the recondite beauties of the 
antique, is itself the result of study 
and experience. This ardent love of sim- 
plicity, therefore, while it urged him to 
resort to that source, could be gratified 
by referring to nature alone. A long in- 
terval, however, elapsed before he dis- 
played an acquaintance with those sublime 
principles of art which, in imitating Na- 
turc,^)roduce creations, whose proximate 
archetypes have no real existence, yet 
'whose exalted excellence is deduced from 
Nature herself. 

To anatomy our young sculptor dedi- 
cated, at this time, a large portion of at- 
tention, this science bejng regarded by him, 
what it ought by every artist to be con- 
sidered, “ the secret of the art.” The 
perfection attained in his future labours 
confirms the -remark w'hich has been made 
on the precept, — “ the greatest of moderns 
are those w'ho have shewn themselves 
best acquainted with it.” Circumstances 
at first constrained him to remain satis- 
fied with such knowledge of the subject 
as books and public lectures, or the dis- 
section of inferior animals, could supply. 
Afterwards, w'hich w'as continued even to 
a late period of life, it was his constant 
practice to study from the human subject, 
to dissect his own hand, and to 
make studic^!, at least by sketching, and 
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frequently by modelling from every im- 
portant part, or well-defined conforma- 
tion in particular instances. A very in- 
timate h'iend, who was admitted at all 
hours, finding him one morning thus 
employcti, could not forbear observing 
how strange it seemed, that operations, 
often so revolting, should principally con- 
duce to the beauty of performances which 
were distinguished by the utmost grace 
and lovelincs^. “ Hast thou never re- 
marked,” replied the artist, “ that the 
noblest edifices must be commenced by 
removing dirt and rubbish ? yet on tho 
proper degree of care with which this dig** 
gusting opciation is performed, depend 
the solidity, the syfhmctry, and even ex- 
istence of the future fabric.” 

N(jr was it during the liours of solitary 
application only that the study of Nature 
occupied an observation ever awake to 
whatever might contribute to progress in 
art. Jt was Canova’s custom at this time, 
♦ accompanied generally by his youthful 
friend Kalier, to indulge with moderation 
in the public amusements of the specta- 
cles and theatres. In these scenes of eri- 
joynieni, liowever, the young artist never 
mingled as an idle siicetator. Hia pro- 
fession constantly engaged his thoughts ; 
and those jilacos of lesort formed, to his 
penetrating eye, ‘‘ living schools” of Na- 
ture, where vshe might be observed with 
every restraint removed, and where every 
passion is displayed without disguise. 
Whatever of interesting in expression, or 
striking in attitude, occurred on these oc- 
casions, was {lointed out to his compa* 
nion, and retained as an unerring precept 
ill guirling liis future practice. These 
, casual accessions to the results of regular 
study were considered as most valuable 
acquisitions in the knowledge of what he 
emphatically termed II scolpir del 
cz/07 the sculpture of the heart.” 

Even in talking the streets, where 
that exerci»e can be enjoyed in Venice, 
these habits of observation were not in- 
termitted. He would often stop before 
the workshop of some artisan, to remark 
the forceful yet easy positions into which 
the body ivas thrown in different occupa- 
tions. On perceiving that he was obnerv- 
cd by IhoKc wlio had been the objects of 
contemplation, he immediately retired, 
saying, They will now endeavour to do 
their Ijcst, and consequently spoil all.” 
So great was his love of simplicity. 
Awhile traversing the long succession of 
spacious w harfs which line the beautiful 
and extensive basin, where the “ rich ar- 
gosies” once anchored, and which. formed 
his favourite range, his progress was of- 
ten arrested, iii admiration of the well- 
formed trunk, or sinewy limbs of a porter 


in powerful exertion. Where l>oth the 
climate and the manners of the lowci 
classes permit of less soliciliulo in the a'f- 
ticlc of clothing than in more rigorous 
tem}icruturcs, such ad vcntitiuu^« studies 
may lie attended with considei-able ad- 
vantages. They may enable the artist to 
seize those fugitive effects of muscular 
action, which arc so rarely to lie per- 
ceived in the artificial movements and 
studied iHisitions of academical figures. 
Canova had likewise acquired that happy 
disposition of mind, by which every 
thing useful is instantly appreciated, and 
in its proper order referred to the leading 
pursuit. Appearances thus hastily caught, 
were retained with such precision, that 
wdien the course of future study required, 
he couM rccal with certainty the acqui- 
sitions which chance had lluowri in his 
way. On occasions where he ileemed it 
of sufficient importance, he would pro- 
duce finished drawings, from having ta- 
ken on the spot the slightest bitiis of 
subjects thus accidentally jiresentcd. Hi 
seemed to possess, in an eminent degret', 
both the rcMjui ites which have Ocen deem- 
ed ncccssaiy to form the sculjitor,— a 
quick and energetic apprehension of ma- 
terial beauty, and a icady fidelity of hand 
in describing its contours. 

We must pass over, unnoticed, 
some minor performances of (kmiova, 
to come to the grou[) of Diudalus ami 
Icarus. This piece was executed foi 
the senator Pisani, and was origi- 
nally intended for a niche in the 
centre pillar, between the double 
entrance doors of the palace ; but 
such was the excellence of the finish- 
ed production, that its possessor, es- 
teeming it too valuable for such an 
external exposure, placed it, with 
some chefs-d'miivrcs of the sister art, 
in an inner gallery, where its des- 
tined site still remains unoccupied. 
The following is Mr Mcrncs' ac- 
count and criticism of the piece : 

In this group the figures are of the na- 
tural .size, and naked, with the exception 
of a mantle, one comer of which is 
broUj^^ht round the ' loins of Da?dalus, 
while the rest failing behind in large 
masses, servos as a mulual support. They 
arc jireparing for their advimturous jour- 
ney. 'j'lie father i‘i represented in an act of 
adapting to the Bboulders of his son the 
fatal pinions, v.hieli he vainly htqu’d 
would waft him safely from Cretan hon- 
daj^. Icarus, as if iissisting, holds in he.* 
right hand part of the materials j but 
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scein^; chiefly engaged in watching the 
- nrogress of the work, wliich he reg;;rcls 
w)ih all the careless unconcern of fearless 
•youth. These dillercnt, but connected 
actions^ ’^avc thrown both into attitudes 
cxtreuic‘Iy\ natural and simple, yet ad- 
luitting the fullest etfects of coiitra.st. 
Uaidalus rests on the right lower extre* 
inity ; and extending behind his son the 
right arm, in order to adjust the w'ing, 
which, with the left hand brought ior- 
ward, he is aliixing with cord, presents 
ill front his broad and muscular frame. 
The body is bent gently forwards, but 
the head being turned towards his son, 
the aged conn tena nee, deeply marked 
witli anxious expression, is seen in pro- 
file. Icarus, Oil t!ie contrary. Inclined 
towards his f.ilher, a side-view only of 
hit. slcjuler and Imoyant form is (‘xposed. 
The head, indetd, being bent with a 
graceful inclination, and the looks d'rcct- 
cd to the right shoulder, the motion has 
tMiued the ( he'd more in front, wliilc it 
fully exhibits the sweet and placid coun- 
tenance. 

In the present group, the excellences 
and the detects of (k'oiova''. early naanner 
are 'displayed ni .sinking lights. The 
former consi.d in M’mplieity of style, and 
in the most faitliful imitation of nature,-— 
bcMnlies essential to peifectic'm, and for 
the absence of which nothing can compen- 
sate — w hile the latter arc to ho consider- 
ed, not so much absolute bleinj.shes, as in- 
dications of only relative proficiency in a 
inode of study of w'hich such deficiencies 
are, at a certain stage, the necessary con- 
soi]uences. This method, however, pre- 
S'Ctited the sole means of resicuing the art 
Irom Its then wretched condition, and of 
r.iising it to that state of purity and ele- 
gance by which it is now distinguished. 

'J'he characteristic failing is a ivant of 
elevation ; and the desire of preserving 
extreme siinjilicity in the groujiing, in 
the forms, and in the attitudes, has pro- 
duced an ellect approaching to poverl3^ 
and constraint. These faults are more 
conspicuous in the figure and position of 
Oa'dalus, whose lower exlreinities, from 
the manner in which they are dIs|>oscd, 
do not appear sufficiently developed, 
ilence, jiciliaps, the eye is not instanta- 
neously .tssured that uniformity of action 
■is preserved. The Yorin and iKiaition of 
the left arm and shoulder also are parti- 
cularly constrained and inelegant. The 
attitude of Icarus is easy ; and though in- 
lerior in firmness and decision of outline 
to that of his father, his figure i.s more 
l>leasii)g, and excites greater interest in 
the sjiLvtator, When Ihc tw'o figures, 
however, are considered in relaliun to the 
gt-neral effect of the group, their disposi- 


tion is agreeable and judicious. The 
akilful manner in which the saliunt and 
retiring curves of the adjacent contours^ 
are made to correspond, is particularly to 
be admired. This is accomplished with- 
out the least appearance Of art, by a slight 
elevation of the ground on which the 
more youthful figure is placed ; ati ar- 
rangeineot seemingly required by the oper- 
ations in which they arc engaged, and 
possessing the additional advantage of 
agreeably dividing the disparity of stature 
ill the father and son. 

So striking is the truth of representa- 
tion, and so nearly does it ajiproach to 
real nature, that when this group w^as af- 
terwards exhibited in the residence of the 
Venetian Ambassador at Rome, many, 
who w'ere themselves artists, suspected 
the original statues to have been copied 
from models executed, by actual applica- 
tion of the soft material to the living 
form. “ It tqipcared impossible," says a 
writer, sjicaking of this very work, “■ that 
the chisel could have so happily surprised 
those fugitive effects and inovcinents, 
which for a long time hatl ceased to ap- 
pear ill the iierftf nuances of modern sculp- 
ture, composed from memory, without 
any regard to the careful imitation of the 
natural." 

This fidelity, howx'vcr, is not ac(?ompa- 
nied with selection, nor ennobled h> ima- 
gination. The foinis, though exquisite 
examples of racchhnie.il science, are such 
as common nature readily aftbrds. |n the 
figure of Daxlalus there is even a dcgice 
of vulgarity. The head in partiVular is 
exactly such as the living model may he 
supposed to have presented ; and its tmi- 
maled prototype might easily have lieeii 
found in the streets, or on the canals of 
Venice. If the form of Icarus aptiear 
superior, it is chiefl\' because youth is na- 
.turally more beautiful than age. There 
is here, likev. ise, the same faithful imita- 
tion, bat no attempt to elevate nature, or 
to refine character. 

A new era in the life of Canora 
now commences with his visit to 
Home. The state of sculpture in 
that capital, at the date of his arrival, 
was wretched. Tile name of our 
own Flaxmaii is the only one which 
stands out among the crowd of uiar-- 
blc-cutters who then filled tlic studii 
of Rome. In consequence of his in- 
troductions from the Ealieri family, 
Canova was ho.spitably received by 
the Cavaliere Zuliani, the Venetian 
Ambassador at the Papal Court. 
Having discharged the immediate 
duties of hospitality, Zuliani s next 
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care was to ca^se the model of Dtt* 
dalus and Icarus to be transndtted 
from Venice* As soon as it had ar« 
irlved in Rorne^ the most celebrated 
artists and conmssenrs irere invited 
to meet in the Vttoetiaa l^lace^ in 
order to examine a dew iraslt of artr 
i^mong the nnmbOT were Voljpato.tbe 
engraver, Battoni the painteiCt Cadef, 
or Schadow, the sQulptor, Gavin Ha* 
mil^n the painter, whose worh> 

Schola Italics Picturs/' was then 
much read and admired ; the Abbate 
Puccini, BO justly celebrated for hia 
knowledge and taste, with many 
others, who 'usually attended the 
learned and elegant assemblies of the 
Ambassador. ^ 

The trepidation * with which Canova 
acoompanied these distinguished indivi- 
duals to the apartment where stood his 
last performance^— that on which his 
present, and now, in some measure, his 
future f^e depended,— msy easily be im- 
agined. Before yre proceed to the ex- 
amination of the work,** said the Ambas- 
sador, addressing his fHends, ^‘'permit 
me, Gentlemen, to introduce the artist,** 
presenting Antonip at the same time, who 
till then had only been noticed as a guest. 
Placed around the group^ each surveying 
it with the strictest scrutiny, a deep 
silence prevailed amdhg the didbrent 
members of the company. What trying 
moments were these to the feelings of its 
author ! No one could venture directly to 
condemn, where correctness of expres- 
siuh, and fidelity ki the imitation of na- 
ture, were so conspicuous ; yet each was 
averse to hazard the first opinion on a 
style so diiibrent from that of existing 
art; the simple beauties of which, as 
compared with the affected and ostenta- 
tious manner then prevailing, seemed to 
border on jwverty of effect and tiihidity 
of hand ..every one appeared anxious ra- 
ther to learn the sentiments of the others, 
than to express his own. At length Ha- 
milton advanced, and cordially embractng 
the trembling artist, congratulated him on 
the specimen of talent then exhibited, and 
on the methods of study which it was 
thence evident he had pursued ; ^advising 
him strenuoudy to prosecute the same 
courpe^of constantly referring to nature, 
but recommending, in addition, an assi- 
duous and careful attention to the sculp- 
ture of antiquity. The subsequent ap- 
jiJauses of ail present folly justfflcd'the 
praises thus bestowed. It was dn this 
•occasion, as already mentioned, that even 
artists werg deceived by the ezquirite 
imitation of nature in the model, imagin- 


ing it to have been originally taken from 
the living form. ^ ^ 

The high ouiolon of the talents of • 
Canova, whicn this perforip^ce had 
excited, induced his new ^tron to 
comply with the wish Canova had 
long cherished in secret, and now 
first ventured to express, of under- 
taking some group on a heroic sub- 
ject, in marble. The choice of the 
subiect wag left to the artist, and the 
design which he selected was The- 
seus vanquishing the Minotaur. On 
this performance he laboured with 
assidpous, but concealed industry, 
no person being admitted into the 
apartment be occupied, and the 
Ambassador alone being accjuaintcd 
with the subject of his studies. At 
last the group was finished. 

On ibis occasion, in order to give full 
effect to the surprise and eclat of its first 
exhibition, an entertainment was given 
by the Venetian Ambassador to the most 
celebrated artists, men of letters, and 
other distinguished characters then in 
Rome. No previous intimation of a work 
thus carefolly concealed had yet transjiir- 
ed ; a model of the head of hib victorious 
hero, purposely prcparetl by the artist, 
and placed in the ai)artments destined for 
the reception of the guests, was the first 
announcement of the new ]>roductipn. 
This beautiful and novel object, in such 
an assembly, naturally attracted universal 
attention ; and the whole company by 
degrees had collected around it. Various 
were the opinions on its forms — its ex- 
pression— its subject ; and keen u'ere the 
disputes to which it gave rise. All w cre 
agreed that the cast must have licen taken 
foom a work of Grecian sculpture, and of 
great merit ; but they were divided on 
what it represented, and where the ori- 
ginal was to be found. Some affirmed 
that they had seen it in such a collection ; 
— some said it was in a different gallery ; 
—part maintained that such a personage 
of antiquity was pourtrayod ; — others as- 
serted a contrary statement in short, 
the acknowledged beauty of the piece was 
the only common sentiment which expe- 
rienced no dppositioh. Seizing the pro- 
per occasion, when he perceived every 
oqe to he thus deeply interested in the af- 
fair, ‘‘ Ehbeiie^^ said the Amhabsador, 

avdiamo u ve(!(*rnc Votiginalc 
** Come, let us terminate these disputes, 
1>y going to see the original.” All were 
astonished. What ! the antique, about 
which so many conjectures had just been 
made, in the pobsesiiion of their host ! It 
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. seemed hardly credible; and tfaeyeageily 
to where Canova*s Theseus, vie- 
tc^us over his cruel foe* in all the bright- 
Yicss of recent finish, and placed to the 
best adviwtage, Was disclosed to view. 
The effect produced by this unexpected 
sight it is impossible to describe. Every 
feeling was absorbed in surprise, delight, 
and admiration. The work was univer- 
sally pronounced to be one of the most 
perfect which Home had beheld for ages ; 
and artists, who afterwards pursued the 
sculptor with the envious malice of infe- 
riomy, were now silent, or hurried away 
by the unrestrained enthusiasm of the 
moment. 

To the end of life, finfltte della memo* 
iui,,) says one^of his friends, Canova re- 
tained a fearful recdllection of his feelings 
at this time ; and was often heard to say, 
that death itself could not be more terri- 
ble'than the mental sufferings which he 
endured while the earlier of these occur- 
rences were passing. When such are the 
trembling sensibilities of genius,* hoW 
^gredt may be the evils inflicted by un- 
thinking or injudicious criticism ! They 
may extinguish for ever the flame of ge- 


nuine ln8plraUon,-4aoerate the bosom 
which gloivs with the noblest and the 
best of sentiments,— or dash with irreme-^ 
diable sorrow a life Which might haf« 
difiVised knoudedge and, happiness. Lei 
him, then, who pEesames to sit in judg- 
ment on the productions of talent, be 
careful thaf the opinions wbi^ he 
vers be matipred by reflection^ and dic- 
tated by truth t he has arrogated to him- 
self an awftil responsibility, under which 
the imbecile and the corrupt roust sink in 
cQ^ace or infhmy. 

This ^eat work established the 
character of Canova. He was im.* 
mediately selected to execute the 
iiiODument about to be erected to 
Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) ; and 
in his twenty-6fth year he aban- 
doned the idea of returning to Venice,^ 
and opened that Studio in the Strada 
Babbulna, which so long continued 
to be one of the principal ornaments 
of Italy, and the daily resort of the 
most enlightened of every nation in 
Europe. 


( To he concluded in our n^xU ) 


i2^arti03fatt 33oat» 

The Maldivian Islanders annually send adrift a boat, at the mercy of winds and 
waves, loaded with perfumes, flowers, and odoriferous wood, as an offering to the 
Spiilt whom they call King of the Sea.” , 

Launch ye t^c bark on the sunny shore, 

But bring nor helm, nor sail, nor oar ; 

It must bound alone o’er the summer tide, 

Not a hand to steer, not a sail to guide ; 

The peopled coast it must leave behind. 

And be borne away by the viewless wind ; 

It must go, as the waves of the ocean, free, 

A gift for the King of the dark- blue sea ! 

Launch ye the bark, and bring rich flowers 
From your lemon groves and Acacian bowers ; 

Bring yc the roses that bloom all the year. 

Fair as the roses of happy Cashtnere ; 

Bring ye the lily and lotus that mow 
Where the loveliest streams of Maldivia flow ;* 

Bring ye the buds of the amra tree. 

They are gifts for the King of the dark-blue sea ! 

Oh ! the vessel is sacred, fling o’er it soft showers 
Of sandal, and basil, and amaranth flowers, 

For though gay are the garlands of famed Candahar, 

Vet ours are more gay, more luxuriant by far ; 

And though rich are the perfumes of bright Bandemccr, 

Vet perfumes as rich, as enchanting are here ; 

. They have lured from far meadows the damsel and bee. 

But their dews and their honeys must float o'er the sea. 
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Brio^ fhiltfi too— *npe fruits-HSUch as Malay might boasts 
Sudi as smile in gay bloom cm the Indian coast ; 

Grapes, like the grapes of €asbin-<-and plantains> 

From the gardens of Caubul, or Bockara^s plains ; 

And^apple^ all golden, ’mong leaves of fresh green ; 

Tlie date, m pomcglranate, and rich mangusteen ; 

Ati dia orange and cherry from sunny Cobhee, 

They nrt gifts — welcome gifts — for the King of the sea ! 

Now launch ye bark, let it wander away. 

With its iVuits, and its incense, and festoons so gay ; 

Let it wander away to the| east or the mst, 

Where the day-god awakes, or reposes in rest ; 

The nymphs of*the deep^ will sport round it, and sing 
Glad songs as tli^ bear it, in joy, to their King ; 

Then launch ye the bark, (or as ocean's waves free. 

It must dost to the Spirit who reigns o'er the sea ! 

• IJ.G.B. 


SKETCHES 0f‘tHE EAELY HIStOEY OF THE GENEEAL ASSEMBLY OF llIL 
CHUilCH OF SCOTLAND. 

iVb.iX ^ 

Tin: Ninth General Assembly was dee; aild a great faiiiiliarity was 
held at Edinburgh, in the ** Over contracted between him and Enskini.. 
Tolbuith,” on the 5?5th December Knox visited him more than oncc» 
1564. The exhortation and invo- In 1555 he came to Edinburgh, 
cation having been made by Knox, and taught the doctrines of the 
some additional regulations were pas- Beformation privately. In 1558 
sed for conducting the business of he is mentioned as exhorting pub- 
the Court. At some of thdr former licly. In the hirst (xtneral Assem- 
meetings, a Moderator had been ap- bly, he was reckoned qualified to 
pointed, and this arrangement seems minister, and was soon after ap- 
to have proved very convenient ; for pointed Superin tendant of Angus 
in this Assembly a formal knotidn and Mearns. The subsequent his- 
was made to continue the office, tory of this good man, till his death 

For eschewing of confusion, and in 1591, is very much identified with 
that every brother sould speake in the history of the Church. On the 
his awin roume, with modestie, it present occasion, his election as Mo- 
was thoght good that ane Modern- derator was unanimous on the part 
ter sould be appointit.” The office of the Assembly, and the office seems 
was, in this Assembly, conferred to have been' readily accepted by 
upon John Erskine of Dun, Super- himself. Besides the appointment 
intcudant of Angus and Mearns, of a Moderator, the business of tbc 
who had merited every mark of ho- Assembly must have been still far- 
nour which the Church could con- ther facilitated by the following re- 
fer. He was the heir of an anci^t gulation ; 

house, and had all the education ^ Ordain it, that no question be 
which Scotland could afford, and proponeit be any brother unto the 
also the benefit of foreign study. He tyine the affairies of the Kirk, and 
had the honour of being the first to ordour thereof, be first treatit and 
introduce the teaching of Greek in endit ; and tliereafter, if any brother 
Scotland, and seems to have been have a question worthie to be pro- 
very early convinced of the errors of poneit, that the saincn be put in 
Popery. His house was the hospi^ wryte and presentit ; and if the sa- 
table resort of many of the first men requires hastie resolution, it 
Reformers. Wishart is said to sal be dccydit in this present Assem- 
have disi)enscd the sacrament of the blie befor the end tluicof; utber- 
supper at Dunn in 15i4. Willock wayes, 4 .he dccisioun of the samcn sal 
used to coiljc from Embden to Dun- be referrit to every ane of the Su- 
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s^perintendants withip vthoBO bound* 
il^e question is proponeit ; and they, 
and overy ane of them, with ane cer- 
taine njimber of the Ministers, as 
they sail think meitt to appoint for 
assisting, to hear the reasoning of 
the said questions, and there^ter 
their reasons to be put in wryte, 
affirmative or negative, quhills every 
jinc of them sail report to the iiixt 
Asscmblie.** 

From this, and from vatious pther 
regulations, it is plain that any 
power which Superin tendants had, 
above ordinary Ministers, arose not 
from the peculiar nature of their 
office, but was derived from the 
Assembly, and was subject to the 
coiitroul and review of that Court. 

It would appear that the Lords of 
the secret Council had not come to 
this Assembly, for mention is made 
of a deputation being sent to request 
their presence and aid. In the trial 
of Superin tendants and Commission* 
ors, it was proponed by some of 
the brethren, that 'the Commission- 
ers of Galloway and Orkney aould 
be demanded, whether in their con- 
sciences they judged that they might 
both dewlic use the office of a Su- 
perintendant and th&office of a Lord 
of the Session and Colledge of dus^* 
tice.*' The question, however, does 
not seem to have been pressed. 

The articles presented by this As-^ 
seinbly to the Queen were drawn 
up in the First Session, and required 
that punishment should be inflicted 
on the hearers and say era of mass, 
and also upon those who, in various 
places, such as Paisley, Aberdeen, 
&c., held obstructed the prejfljhing of 
the gospel — that should be 

assured how they might receive their 
stipends, and obtain possesbion of 
tiicir manses and glebes — that the 
Acts concerning the reparation of 
churches should be put in force— 
that Superintendants should be pla- 
ced in the districts not yet provided 
with them — and .that her Majesty 
would declare how she meant to dis- 
pose of vacant beneflees. 

In the Second Session it was oiv 
daintd, that the same persons who 
had been nominated for election to 
the Superiiuendantship of Aberdeen, 
in December 16G2, should now again 
be proposed ; and the Superiutend- 
auts of Angus and Fife were ap« 


pointed to see the person who should 
be chosen solemnly inaugurated to 
the office. Because it was murmured 
that ignorant and immoral men wero 
admitted as MiQuiters,)ixhorters,and 
Headers, ttujperiillendants were 
appointed to nMike throughout 
their several districts. A special 
commission was ordered to be made' 
out for t/very one of them, with 
powet to aus^ud or depose, aa they 
might see cause ; and to give in a 
written report of their proceedings 
tOr the next Assembly. In order still* 
farther to remove this complaint, it 
was ordaineil, ‘‘ That everio Minis- 
ter, Exhorter, and Header, sail have 
one of the Psalme BiXikes latelio 
printed m Edinburgh, and tise the 
Order contained therein, in Prayers, 
Marriage, and Ministration of the 
Sacraments.'' 

The order adopted in prayer, and 
in the administration of the sacra-* 
merits, by the Heformers in Scot-* 
land, was dbe same with that which 
was used ^ the English Church at 
Geneva. From the notice which* is 
here taken of it, it is probable that 
an addition of the Book of Common 
tkder, including the Psalms, (and 
hence called " Psalme Books,") was 
printed about? this time at Eklinburgh. 
Under the year 1565, Herbert and 
Ames^.l48S) set down the following 
pdbikii^u: ** The Forme of Pray- 
ers, t&c., used in the J^nglish Church 
at Geneva, approved and received by 
the Church ca Scotland. Edinburgh, 
by Robert Lekprerik, 1565." As it is 
not lUcely that two editions would be 
needed so soon after one another, it 
is probable that the notice in Her- 
bert and Ames should be referred to 
that mentioned in the minute of the 
Assembly. The writer of these 
slcetqltes has not met with any copy 
of Ifibe Scottish Psalm Book printed 
80 4terly as this, but later editions 
are not uncommon. They usually 
contain the Confession of Faith, the 
Order of electing Ministers, the Form 
of Excommunication, /the Visitation 
of the Sick, Prayers, the Ministra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, the Order 
of Baptism, the Forms of Marri^, 
and a treatise of Fasting. l%e 
Psalms are set to music, and the ver-' 
sion made use of is chiefly by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins. The flfty>seventb, 
fifty-ninth, seventy-sixth,* eightieth. 
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eSghty-iirst. Md eighty-third^ are 
ascribed to Mr Robert Pont^ Minister 
of St. Cuthbert’s. 

In this Session it^wastmanimonsly 
agreed to susUtin .a ^sentence which 
had been pronoaiticad> bearing, that a 
promise of maiijpilga made While one 
of the parties was already married, 
and not ^divorced, should be void. 
The punishment due to .the party 
making promise, in circum- 

stances, was remitted to future con* 
sideration. > 

* In the Third Session, a supplica- 
tion, containing diverse petitions, 
was presented in the namo of the 
unfortunate Paul Methvin. The 
Assembly, as was formerly noticed, 
trere ready to receive him to repent- 
ance; but they refused to comply 
with hk request, that the particulars 
of his case should be deleted from 
their records. With regard to his 
re-admission to the ministry in Scot- 
landj it was judged inexpedient, till 
the memory of his offence should 
become more obscure, and till some 
particular Church should request 
his services. It was at the same 
timb signified to him, that his en- 
tering upon the duties of the minisr* 
try in England, while he was under 
sentence of excommunication, had 
grievously of^nded the Assembly. 
But he was given, at the Otme'time, 


understand, that he might now 
return with safety to Scotland, 
withstanding the proclamation lae^ 
issued against adulterers. 

'^Mr Andrew Johnstone, com- 
plaining that the Judges deputed to 
tak’ cognition of the Articles, for 
which his brother, Mr Wm. John- 
stone was condemned be the Popish 
Bishops, would not proceed to de- 
claration, whether the said Articles 
war repu^ant to the holie Scripture. 
The Assemhlie decerned the Articles 
not to he her eti call, so that a godlic 
interpretation be admitted in every 
ane of them ; therefore ordained the 
Judges to proceed to the tinall de- 
cision of the said action.” 

Commissioners were appointed to 
take cognition of the mutual com- 
plaipts of the Mamstrates of Cupar, 
and Mr Robert Montgomerie their 
Minister, upon one another. Their 
deeision was to be in readiness ^to be 
presented to Knox, who had received 
a commission to visit the churches 
in those parts. 

Ministers were prohibited from 
receiving to public repentance those 
who had relapsed for the third time 
into any heinous sin. Such cases 
were to be remitted to the Superin- 
tendants, who were instructed fo see 
that such offenders gave suitable 
satisfaction to the Church. 


TO EZILDA. 

Gone i gone for ever ! — 'twas a glorious dream, 
Bufcit nas past ; and dimly, faintly now 
Around ray heart,, and on my feverish brow. 

The flickering rays of torturing memory gleaiq. 

How beautiful, how bright, fair spirit, wert thou ! 
My madden'd soul's belt, dearest, onlv theme ; 

All space was full of "tiiee ; grove, hill, and stream. 
The cloud's light and the wild wave's flow. 

All spoke OfJhee, Etf^dal and, led on 
By. the dread power of passion's charmed rod. 

For thee, enchantress ! I forsook my God, 

And hung my hopes around thy neck alone ! 

Yet thou has flung them off! and yre must part ; 
■\Vliat but an early grave befits a broken heart ? 


II. G, 
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WORKS PRBTARINO FOtt tUBtlOATION. 

LONDON. Beleliain^s R*) Iwtroductoiy Ca- 

No. I. , will appear in Pebi-narjr of icchiaw^to pto 

AnnOlosa Javanica, or an Attempt Colnaiimni.f1ace '‘Kidk of* Epl^ms, 

lustrate the Natural AtBuitiee and Aiiiu ond €ommeiw|’liGe*%ook of Anecdon^i* 
logied of the Insects collected in Java, by ^4aus * ' ^ 

Thomas Horsheld, M.D. F.L. and 0.& iMcit!y *0 Lectures on History t a nar 
and deposited by him in the MuSemd of edtUOn, iiic|nding«ll the additlmis in the 
the Honourable East-India Company. Philadelphia edition i also immerona 
By W. fi. Macleay, M.A. P.L.S. Notes, lllustn^tions, Ac. By J. T. Rutt, 

Charles Brinsley Sheridan, Esq* has in Esq. Svo* ' 


the press a Translation in Verse of the 
Songs of the Greeks, from the Romaic 
text ; in 2 vols. By M- J* Ajariel* With 
additions. 

The author of Wine and WalnntS has 
in the press an historical novel in 2 vols,-*- 
“ The Twenty-ninth of May, or Ram 
Doings at the Restoration.^ 

In the ensuing spring will be published 
the sixth quarto volume of Dr Lingard^s 
History of England, which will Contain 
the reigns of James I. and Charles {. 

Views and Illustrations of his Mhjesty^S 
Palace at Brighton ; by John^Naab, Esq., 
Private Architect to the King, dm. Ac. 
&C. By the Command of His Miyesty. 

Mr Roscoe's new work, entitled, The 
Italian Novelists, will soon appear in 4 
vols. 8vo. This interesting work is select- 
ed from the most approved authors iq^ that 
language, from the earliest period down 
to the close of the Eighteenth Centuryj| 
arranged in an Historical and Chronolo- 
gical Series. It is translated from the 
original Italian, and is accompanied with 
Notes, Critical and Biographical. 

The Present State of the Mines in Mex- 
ico, Chili, Peru, and Brazil, represented 
from practical knowledge, and illustrated 
by Extracts from popular WTiten, with 
Notes and General Remarks on rile Oper- 
ation of Mining. 

A Catalogue Raisonnd of a mostaplOB- 
did Collection of Oil Paintings and Mi- 
nidtures, comprising upwards of 500 ar- 
ticles, is now preparing for publication. 

The lovers of the arts will soon be grati- 
fied by the appearance of a Translation 
of the History of the Life and Works of 
Raphael, from the French of M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy ; accomjmnied by copious 
additions in the form of Notes, 9jad pre- 
yed by a History of the Progress of 
ainting in Italy, from the tftne of Cifina- 
oue until the era Of the divine Raphael. 

A volume will shortly appear concern- 
ing the Astronomy of the Egyptians, par- 
ticularly mferring to the celetoated Cir- 
cular Zodiac discovered at Denderab, and 
Parte aubsequently conv^ed to 

VOL. XVI. 


Tlie Third Fart of Whiter’s Univtel 
Etymological Dietioi^ is Jiearly ready. 

Gany’a ‘Kreatise on Ferspeetive, for 
the use Schools t ^6 engravings. 

12mo. 

Hazlitt'i idect Poets of Oreat Britain, 
royal 8vo, 

Jones’s Conrinnatioit to Hume and 
Smollett’s Englmid, Svo. 

Princitfl^ d Modem Horsetqanship, 
for G^tlemen; SO engravings. Royal 
SVo, ‘ ' 

Principles of Modem Horsemaxtehip, 
for Ladi^ engravings. Royal Svo. 

Salewa Tranalatlon of Alkoran of Ma- 
homet, >vith several hmtdred Readings 
^rom Sttvoiy ; Notes, and a new Index. 
Edited Mr Davenport. 2 vols. 8vo. 

In an elegant fooiscap volume, The 
An of Beauty, with numerous lUustra- 
tiooe $ Igi Courbold and others, 

In oqp^VoliUDOs tl^mov with plates, Prac- 
ti^,CiiRnleal Mineralogy ; by Frederick 
Ji^cis^ ri^aiive Chemist. 

P,''yalpy, M.A. Trinity College, Cam- 
h^hlge, is collecting and arranging in a 
volume, the Fundamental Words of the 
Greek Language, adapted to the Memory 
of the Student by means of Derivations 
and DerivatiVee, Striking Contexts, and 
other Associatio!^ 

A valuable andiidbRttific Work, trans- 
lated from the ori|^l of Dr Cappadoce, 
of Amsterdam, a converted Jew, will 
shortly appear ; which combats, with 
greqt vigour, the generally-received doc- 
of Voednation. ^ 

\ will be published, with several 

feolOored-plates, a Cdtalogue of the Shells 
contained in the Collection of the late 
Earl of Tankerville, arranged according 
to the Lamiprkian Conchological System, 
and accompanied by the Characters of 
Such Species as are Utherto undescribed s 
illustrated with a few Plates of some of 
the most rare and interesting Shells ; Spe- 
cimens of the style In which those of 
Messrs Sowohy’s ^ Species Conchylia- 
rum” will be executed. By G. B. Sow- 
erby, P.L.S. 

Tales of Fault and Feeling, by the Au- 

Gg 
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thor of Zeal and Experitoce i in 3 vols. 
13(nn* 

The Pocket Amma^ Register of His* 
toiy. Politics, Arts, Sdence, and ldter>» 
atnre, for tbe/intf 1625. p 
An elementary Am ^ Oermao, in 
Question and Aiisil%» la the Arts and 
Scieticesy 'with d Hteim at the back 
foBn^b,ybr' alleviating the difoeplty 
Vmich sdxolars find in learning that iah», 
guage. 

Part L (the to be i&c!udl}d In 
Ten Parts) of a Translation qf the dsse* 
mens Fosses of the Raion Cuvier, 'will 
he pnldisbed on the of May next* 

The MeoSoirs of ^a Margravfoe of 
Anspach, written fay tidcself, aSu be pub- 
lishM in a few daya 

Don Esteban, ' or the Mbmolra bf a 
Spaniard, will bp puldiibed in k few days. 

Martin's Catpehtenr, Joiners', and 
Cabinet-Makera' Praqtieal Guide, ^qyal 
Svo. 30 engravihga 

Sonnets, and other Poemfi by 0. L. 
Richardson.^ 

Tremaine^ or|he Man of Refinement, 
3 vols. 

Michael Kelly's Memoirs are nearly 
ready. 

A History ol the French Revolution, 
accompanied by a History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1335 ; by aJ Theirs and Felix 
Robin : and the History of the Conquest 
of England by the Norman^ transJoted 
fVom the French of M. Thie^, are an- 
nounced. 

Mr Pennington's Fortner Sesnea Re- 
newed ; or, Notes, Glassiest aOdlfffotori- 
cal, taken in a Journey into 
Spdn, Italy, Switaeriand, Germany^^lMfo 
ders, and Holland, may be shortly ex- 
pected. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the 
Jewish Philosopher, including the cele- 
brated Conrespondem between him and 
J. C. Lavater on tht Christian Religion, 
will 1)6 speedily published. 

The Minnesingers' Garland, or Speci- 
mens (selected and translaM) of the 
Poetry of the German Minnesingers, or 
Troubadours, of the Twelfth and TMfo 
teenth Centuries, is announced. , ^ 

A Manual of Classical Biography^ by 
Joseph William Moss, of Magdalen CoU 
lege, Oxford, &c. will shortly be pub- 

The First Number of the Dublin Phi- 
losophical Journal and Scientific Review 


w3t he published on the 1st of March 
1325, ai^ will be continued on the 1st 
days of March and November. ^ 

Vol. Xllt, Part I., of the Modico-* 
Cbimrgical Transactions, published by 
the Medical and Cbinir^cal Society of 
l^dOn, is nearly ready. 

AVpyage performed in the Years 1822- 
23-24; containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 74th degree of lati- 
tude i and a Visit to Terra del Fuego, with 
a particular Account of the Inhabitants, 
by James Weddell, Esq., is announced. 

A new edition of the works of Arch- 
deacon Paley, with a Life of the Author, 
by his Son, the Rev. Edmund Paley, and 
many SehnoUs, not befqto published, is 
announced. 

. Vol. VI. of the personal Narrative of 
M. de Humboldt's Travels in the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent, 
during the years 1799-1 B04, translated 
by Helen Maria Williams, is nearly ready. 

Conversations on Geography and As- 
tronotoy, illustrated with plates, wood- 
cuts, AL, 1 vol. 12mo., are announced. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose, of 
Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Journey across the Cor- 
dflleras of the Andes, and of a Residence 
in Lima and other Paits of Peru, from 
May 1823 to April J824. By Robert 
doctor, Esq. 1 vol. Svo. 

Lochandhd ; a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century. 3 vols. foolscap Svo. 

Roman Nights, or Dialogues at the 
Tombs of the Sdpios. From the Italian 
of Verri. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. 

Legends of Galloway, being a Series of 
Traditions illustrative of its Ancient His- 
tory, Customs, Manners, and Local Su- 
perstitions. By James Denniston, Esq. 
Sva 

Tales of my Grandmother. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

A Dictionary of Midwifery. Compre- 
hending the Description and Management 
of the various orders of Parturition, and 
the Symptoms, Causes, and Method of 
Treatment of the Diseases of Women and 
Children. By Alexander Hamilton, M.D. 
F.R.S.E* and F.A.S.E. 

A ne«r edition of firown's Logarithms 
is in the press, to be carefully revised and 
corrected throughout. 
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MONTHLY LIST OP NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGmcuLTuas. 

The Science of Agricature ; compris- 
ing Agricultural Chemistry, the Codh of 
Agnculture, Ac. By Joseph Haywird, 
dtc. Svo. 78. 

AXTiaOITIES* 

Fo8broke*8 Bnc^clopaedia of Antiquities 
2 vols. 4to. 


BIOGBAFHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 

for 1824 . 8 VO. 15 s, 

A Short Extract from the Life of Gen. 
Mino. Svo. 5s. 

Spirit of the Age ; or, Contemporaiy 
Portraits, Svo. 128. 

M6moires, ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. 
Par Le Comte de Segur. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Demiers Momens de Napoleon. Par 
Dr Antommarchi. 2 vols. 8vo. £ 1 «t 1 s. 

Gilbert's Life of the Rev. E. Williams. 
Svo. 14s. 

Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke of 
Otranto. 2 vols Svo. 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Jour- 
ney to Greece. Svo. 128. 

B1BL10GEAFH¥. 

Lackington’s Catalogue for 1S25» Fhrt 
I. Is. 6d. 

John Cuthell’s Catalogue. Part IL 2s. 
Richard Bayne’s Cheap Catalbgoe of 
Ancient and Modern Books. Svo. Ss. 6d. 


The Chain Pleraf Brighton* Bngrav- 
ed by Dubouig^ 10s> 

.umnY. , 

Universal Historical Dicthmary^i By 
George Crabb) A.M. PartL 4to. Si. 

The H^to^ of England during the 
Reign of George UL By William Jonet. 
3 vols. Svo. 

The History of Greece ; in easy Les- 
sons for Chikhen* By £k ^ Hendey* 
|lalf«tbpund. , 

Meipotrs of Napo^oott volume. 
Svo. 14a. 

Bemaidtahle Events tn the Hutoiy of 
Man. Svo. lOs. Sd. 

Abr4g^ de PHis^enre de France. Par 
M. des 68. Sd. 

Histoire de la B4vplntion de 1688 en 
Angieterre. Bar M^re^ 3 vols. Svo. 

£.l..llrt6d. 

Stennacota Anglicana $ or, the Origin 
of Mobility. By T. C. Banks, Esq. ito. 

^.Stids. ^ 

LAV. 

Practical and Elementary Abridgment 
of Law Cases, from 1660to 4th Geo. IV. 
By Charles Petersdorff, Esq. Yol. I. 
Royal Svo. £.lvllji6d* 

Sheppard’s Prec^ent of Brocedents. 
By W. W. Williams, Esq. Svo. 16s. 
Scbrddaexm Bail. Svo. 6s. 6d. 


DOitlESTIC ECONOMY & USEBvL ARtS. 

Ourridge’t) Tanners’ Guide. 12mo. &% 
French Domestic Cookety. 12ma 7s. 
Domestic Duties ; or. Instructions to 
Young Married Ladies. By Mr W. 
Parkes. Svo. 128. 

DRAMA. 

The Fatal Dowry. By PhilipMassen- 
ger, With Alterations, by J. R. Blanche. 
Svo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Fasiculus Poeticus ; or, New Classic 
Guide to Latin Heroic Verse 12mo. 4s. 

Key to the Portuguese Language. By 
D. £. de Lara. ISmo. 2;». 6d. 

A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots. By 
theRev. R. Povah, LL.D. 12mo. do.-Sd. 

Harding’s System of Stenography, new 
edit. 12mo. 48.* 

Bennett’s Short Hand Explained. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Picturesque Views in Lon- 
don and Its Environs. Engraved by C. 
Heath. No. 1. Ss., 14s., 208. 

Blore’s Monumental Remama. Part IL 
Views on the Rhine. By CaBh Batty. 


^ MEDICINE. 

HidiiBtsof the AnMomy of the Hu- 
hFM Body: with Remarks on Physiology, 
JBMMegyi and Surgery. By A. Monro, 
' M.t|- 2 vols. Svo. £.lul8s. 

Burnett’s Official Report on Fever. 
Svo. 

Compendium of Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Medicino.?; J. Moins, M.D. 
12mO. 7s. 6d. 4 4 
Allan’s Surgsg^k UL Part I. 
*Svo,. 8s. 6d^ 

An Estimaio of theTme Value of Vac- 
cination, as a Secnmty against the Small 
By T. Gmahow, M.P.C.3. 2s- 6d. 

MXaCRLLANEOUa. 

The of mo Actor, Peregrine Pro- 

teas. With^hdi’ovings. By PieiceKgin. 
Svo. ‘ 

Turf Hetidd Mr 1624. l2mo. 60. 
ToicO^froin Ipdiat Answer to the 
Reformeirt^ EbiglaDd. By J. B. Seely- 
Svo. 7s. 

Locke’s CommoiuPlace Book. Svo, 
S8.6d. 

The Star in tiie East; shewing the 
Analogy between Freemasonry and the 
Christian Religion. By George Oliver. 
Focdscap 8vo. ds. 6d. 



3M Monthly CF«'>* 


The West-lhdieees they ere* By 
Bickelh Sva ai.6d. 

Trial of the Her* Alexander Fletcher, 
ieiheCoaitefCommoiiBense. dvo* 4d* 
The Bast-lndia Bffgiatcrand Directory 
for 1825, containing the' Organiza- 
tion of theCompoh^ MiHeur Bataldish- 
ioent« and camptete biatajotd^ Depa^- 
meiit of the Company's Sertice at Hotoe 
and Abrdad ; with a Variety of &gbir 
usaAzl InfonaiatioD. Corrected ep to the 
1st of January fh>m the Official Returns 
at die East-lndia Houses Price 8s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Theatre of the Grr^ks^ IM, 17s*6d||. 
boand» » » ' 

Seme Account of the late hCr Quinand, 
and his'DiscoTery of Flint-Glass for Tele- 
scopes. 8vo. Is. #d. 

Signs befbre Des^h, and authenticated 
Apparitions, in One Honjitred Ifarntlvas* 
By Horace Welby. ISmo. 6s. 

NATURAL AN1> RXPEEIKSVTAL. 

NRxLosomr. 

An explanatory Diction«y of the Ap- 
paratus and instruments emidoyedln the 
Operations of Cbphiistry. 8ro. lUs, 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Zoolo^cal Journal. Na 4. 10s. 
coloufed ; Ts. 6d« plain. 

KOVRLS. 

Emily ; a Tale. 12ma 5s. 
Employment the True Source of Hap- 
piness. 12ma Ss. 

The Mystery Devd^iod* By Mr 
M'Derwent. Svols* 12mo« 

Castle Harcourt; or, the Dq^sof 
Richard III. By L. F. Winter^ Rc^ 
3 vols. 12mo. 168. 64* 

Miriam and Ellinor* ISmo. 3si 
West African Sketdies. Foolscap 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Rosalvina, or the l^gmon Dwarf. 
xOtTXlr. 

Poems. By Thomto Maude. Foolscap 
8vo^ 6s. « 

TBBOtOpY. 

Benson's Sermons, Part 111. Svob 6l» 
Bildical Cyctopasdim ttohuSve, 3ti^ 
Williamson's Reflections on Boiigi^ 
2 vols. 8vo. 2 a . , " i\ 

Coffins on Family Prayer. Bva ^ 
Topooiumr* 

Letters from the IriahHighlaiids. 9vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Visitor’s Guide to Leamington 
Spd. 12m(fc 8s. 6(L' 

^ Payer's Picturesque 'E^r in Yorkshire, 
dec. Royal Svo. IBs. 

Clarke's History of the Hunmed of 
"Wantley. 4t0i. » Is- 

Chronological History of the of 
Bristd* By J. Evans. Svo* Us* 6d. * 


Pdineudon of GlottceBtershire, or Views 
of the Prhfdpal Seats ; fay J. and H« S. 
Storerw Pert L 4to. fls. 

YOTAOSa AND TRAVZL0. . 

A Sketch of ffie Manners and Customs 
of Portugal antf Lisbon, made during a 
rdlSenoe ip lS2 1-2-3. By Mariana Bail- 
Ue/ 2vol8.12mo* 15s. 

An Vnsuccessful Attempt to reach Re- 
pulle l^y, by Sir Thomas Rowe’s Wel- 
come. By Captain G. F. Lyon. 8vo. 
IdA 6d. 

jMoSeh) Traveller. 5 vols. ISmo. 
i.ln7»6d. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No<* LXXXII. January. 6 a 

The Farmers' Magazine : A Periodical 
Work ; exclusively devoted to Agricul- 
ture and Rural AflhirA No. Cl. Mon- 
day, 14th February* Ss. 

A Letter addres^ to the Proprietors 
and Managers of Canals and Navigable 
Rivers, on a new method for Tracking 
and Drawing Vessels by a Locomotive 
Engine-Boat, with much greater speed, 
and at less than one-third of the present 
expense. ^ Thomas Grabame, Esq-, 
Glasgow. 2a 6d. 

The Scots Mechanics' Magazine, and 
Journal of Arts, Sciences, arid Litera- 
tw*. .Conducted by R. Wallace, A. M., 
Gla^fow. No. I. Is. To be conducted 
Monthly. 

A Dissertation on the Scriptural Au- 
tborlty. Nature, and Uses of Infant Bap- 
tism- By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. 12mo. 
3 b., and 8va 5s. boards. 

Outlines of Education; or. Remarks 
on '‘Ibe Development of Mind, and Im- 
provement of MannerA By Wilbam 
Mackenzie 12mo. Aa boards. 

Hints for the consideration of the Or- 
thodox Clergy of the Church of Scotland ; 
suggested in consequence of a Meeting 
lately held in Edinburgh, on the subject 
of Church Patronage. By A Presbyte- 
rian Layman. Is. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Provost, on the subject of the Pro- 
posed New Streets and Approaches to 
the City. By A Builder. 1a 

Illustrations of the Holy Scripture*?; 
in Three Parts. By the Rev. George 
Paxton, -'Professor of Theology to the 
Associate Synod, and Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh. Second Edition, 
correct^, and greatly enlarged. 3 vols. 
Svo. ;6.1 h16a boardA 

Sermons on Hearioff the Word. By 
Andrew Thomson, D.D., Minister of St. 
Oeoi|(|*s Church, EdinbeUgh. 18mo. 2 a 
faoaxdA 



1895.1 TO 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotian^, tratcs and Town-Coun^ of tho City of 
relative to the Poor. By Alexander Dan- Edinburgh^ on thesnbjeet of the Doplu 
lop, ^sq. juo., Advocate. 8vo. ds. 6d. there. By an Inhabitant. Is. 

\)OsltSL QuadrillOA Xk(C preischuta, Ao.^ 

Scotush Harmonies $ a select collection as (Umced at toe Kloffs AsscutWyi 
of National Airs, arranged as ^losjr •fanoawr 1895, ^ drningecj. for the 
Duets,’ or' Trios, for the Oerman PiiBo Piano-fotte. Bfy ID^fdt^ai^l Gow, 3s. 
or Violin. By an Amateur. In Threap Cases Decidd Court, of Scssioii^kj. 

Parts. 10s. 6d. ’ from I8th November 10th Decembeit 

The True Btate of the Port of tetth j 182A Eeportsd hy^ $baur and 

with some Observations on^a Pamphlet, Alexander DunhVt 
published under authority of the Magis* voCatea.' 


MONTHLY BiJGISTEK. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. , 

FaAWCi:.-.-The French Chomb^have 
not yet decided on any of the projects of 
laws submitted to their consideration. It 
appears that the one regarding sacrilege 
has excited considerable interest through- 
out the country. The enactments it pro- 
poses are particularly severe. “ Every 
overt act committed voluntarily, and 
through the hatred and contempt of Ali- 
gion, on the sacred utensils or the con- 
secrated wafers, is declared a profsna- 
tion ; and, according to subsequent ar- 
ticles, these offences are in all cases tp be 
punishttd with death ; and where thapon- 
secrated wafers are the objects of ^ IKlRred 
or contempt,** the punishment of parri- 
cide IS to be indicted, that is to say, the 
buiferer is to be mutilated before he is put 
to death. 

Spain. — An additional article of the 
treaty for the military occupation of ^paln 
has been published in the French papers. 
It !•» almost like the postscript to a lady*s 
letter— the most important article in the 
convention ; for by it the number of the 
troops to remain is fixed at well nigh 
double the amount of what was stated in 
the treaty as at first published. This 
singular additional article informs us, that 
the fortresses of Corunna, Santpqa, Bar- 
lagossa, Cardona, and Hostalrich, are to 
be garrisoned with French tfoops, and a 
brigade of cavalry and artillery are to bo 
stationed at different points between ViN 
toria and the French frontier. Instead of 
considerable addition to 
Ibc French troops in Spain will form an 
army of 30,000 or 40,000 men.** *nie8e 
are the words of the articles it$<fi^ Spain, 
however, is only required tOMy for the 
maintenance of 9;L000. 

The interior of Spain, in the meantime, 
^ntinues in a very disturbed atafle. In 

avarre, particularly, arhied Ouerillas 


openly appear, and 1^ contributions on 
the inhabitants df the villages, in name of 
the CODStittttioni'* ‘ The adjdning ^o- 
vinces are in a similar state of confhsion, 
and the marauding parties which harass 
th^ ave^mposed ohiefiy of the disband- 
ed troope of tihe Constitutionalists. Trade 
is much impeded by these proceedings, 
and it is dangerous to attemj^ a passage 
through the disturbeddistricti without an 
escort. At the present moment, ,the 
shores of the Peninsula are likewise in- 
sulted with impunity. Nothing can 
equal the audacity of the insu^nt Cor- 
saira, Aligerfflfes,,and others, armed by 
the rebels. The Straits of Gibraltar are 
so ipiferted, thatT^nish merchants* ships 
cfmivst pass fepat one sea to the other 
wUhoifo belDg exposed to the greatest 
d|%0a. 

Austria.— From the Dutch and Brus- 
sels papers. It appears that Austria is as- 
suming an appearance of military activity. 
It was reported at Vtenna that an Imme- 
diate promotion whi fo take place in the 
army, and that Bia oSfeers included in it 
would be sent to jfip Ihe cordon on the 
Buckowina, TrantiUvania, and^ the Ban- 
net of Temeaw|nv.proviiioes adjoining the 
Qtioman ettfd^, ThaMilitaiyContmit- 
tee, of wliiidt^nenil Longman ^ presi- 
dent, wad pontiimIhB ddiberations with 
great aotiaity,tCiative to the arming and 
provisioiiing of^tbeToitresees. The criti- 
oal attiiadon of;Tur|cey may induce Ans- 
trig to^arm, aa Ajjniuittre of precaudon, 
against any possible designs of Russia- 
If the Turkish umpire were falling to 
pieces, Austria would no doubt put in A 
claim for of the prey s and this 

claim, it is naturally supposed, would be 
best wpported by a d^play of military 
force. Some such views may possibly 
have given rise to her present policy. At 
any wde^ there is no other movement m 






the politfdil wbrld to which it hwa be 
traced. 

HANQVca.o^The Heaalmt^H pepem 
of the 25th althno cooteln a Royal ordon*> 
nance ieeueil^y. kH M^eety, foY 
ting the church UtflMkrer^ by whld^ 
■eyeral profh«eoiU''^;tQ^ (^Htian kdth 
- are declared, to cxnCy the same perfect 
equality oftlvU mk political rights | "and 
aSl notion of a |»iedraiife|ut and *of a 
mettly tolerated church ie entirely abo* 
lished. ^ ' 

KaPCSlu^Tlie Fren^ papers of the 
30th ttlt aimdanee the deadi of the 
of Naples and Sldly, Ferdinand IV. who 
istucceededbyhlsaott. Thlsisnotlftcely 
to give rise Jto any pdttieal chan^ The 
ptesent^nccupant^the j^tunne^ it fe true, 
is one who has feUffht fn the cause of In* 
dependence ; but he is now become a 
Kingt which will probably be found to 
alter bis views considcnfely i and even if 
he had the incHnatimi to vindicate the 
r^t of Naples as an independent ktng- 
dom« he has net^the medns. 

Rn88iA.-«Yhe governmeofi of this 
country still persecutes the pdbr Jews In 
Poland. It appears that municipal 
Govenunent of Warsaw has issued an 
ordonnance, by which all Jews, natives 
as well os foreigners, are forbidden to come 
to the capital, and settle there. Every 
Jew who visits tbe capital must ask at 
the gate ibr a licence to sojoBim,** fbr 
which he must pay twenty PoRsb groats 
for one day. If bis budiuess requicM him 
to remain at Warsaw mOrc than ouh day^ 
he must go with his lioence to 'die Police 
Office, and there apply fora prolopgatloti. 
Every one continuing clandestiiidly, to 
pay two rix-dollars ftnt. 

GuEEC£.-».We have account^ in dif* 
ferent journals of decided naval successes 
obtained by tbe Qt^m over tbe Turks. 
Frankfort papers ipedtioo that tho Flo- 
rentine Gazette girCS gp actopuut of great 
rejoicings at Napob di Boimiaiat on ac- 
count of advant^es gained over the Ot- 
toman fleet in the sea of.^tulia. ^I>» 
sequent advices, la the Pl^ papeia, not 
only announce anothe| defeat of the Tu^- 
co-Egyptiaa fleet undCr, Xbrakta 
but, what is of suU greater importijnc% 
they communicate the Iqtelligeace, th|l, 
owing to tbe bnetgy aiid jumclDib^ mea^ 
euTes of tbe Greek OoverntUeiU, the dvil 
* dissensions which unhappily existed have 
|)eeu put an end to, and the pripcipal of- 
fenders have suflbred the punishment due 
to their crimes. Colonel Staicos, who 
iuul partici^ted in the rebellion the 
younger Qolocotroni, having been taken, 
was tried by a council of waf, convicted 
of high treqson, had his hand struck off, 
>»»id was immc'ii'’^clv **' '•tc** The 


other discontented chiefs who have been 
apprehended afd Landos, Delie Junni, 
and Zaimis. No mention is ma^ in 
these advices Of the eider Coloc^oni.* 
Patras continues to be closely blockaded 
by land and sea. Tbe defeat of Ihrahim 
Pnchft Is said to bdve taken place as fol- 
lows .wHis fleet was drawn by a strata- 
gem Atom the bay of >Iacri| where it 
had taken shelter, attacked, end beaten 
by Mfeulis, who pursued it within view 
of Alexandria. Tbe loss of the Maho. 
metans is stated to have been consider, 
able ; .twelve large transports had arrived 
at Napoiiy having on bmrd 3000 black, 
soldiers, disciplined in the European style, * 
and 400 Arabian horses. 

, ASIA. 

East Ikdies — By the Bombay pa- 
pers, wliilOh have been received to the 
5th of Sept., it appears that operations 
against tiM Burmese had been almost 
completely suspended by the wet season, 
in consequence of the position which Co- 
lonel Innes had occupied at Jattrapore 
proving to be very unhealthy, the force 
under hfs command had dropped down 
the river, and tsiken up quarters for the 
remainder of the wet season in some 
elevated aoA more healthy situations, 
iflf tbe vicinity of Budderpoor. The ene- 
my, it «p|iears, had not of late ven- 
tui^ to leave their hills and fortresses on 
marauding excursions, as they had for- 
merijrbeen in the habit of doing. Our 
UoojpiB are represented to be in the best 
VMible spints, and to complain of no 
^vetion^ except that of being kept from 
the' enemy by the constant heavy rains, 
and tbe inundated state of the country. 

A skirmlsb, as appears by letters fiom 
Bhopalpore, iook place on the 24th of 
August between a detachment under the 
command of Capt. Dewaal, and the ad- 
herents of the Ex-Chief of Nursinghur, 
in which the Ex-Chief was killed, toge- 
ther with eighty of his followers ; w hile 
on our side, only a Subadar, a Havildar, 
and six Sepoys w'ere wounded. 

AFRICA. 

Dispatches, dated the 1st of October, 
Ji|ive been leccived at the Colonial Office, 
from Colonel Grant, at Cape Coast Cas- 
tle. Tbe Ashantees, in retiiing, had 
laid waste the country, and reduced 
many of our native allies to the greatest 
distress. Colonel Grant w^as under the 
necessity of supplying them with provi- 
sions, and bad obtained, in furtherance 
of that object, a considerable quantity of 
rice from Sierra Leone. The gifrnson 
was suflbring in consequence" of the dry- 
ness of the weather. 
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AMERICA ' t 

UNITED' States.—*^ Kew Vbi-k 
papcM of the Jlst December give tiM 
resulouf the votes in the of ® *tio. 

censor to Mi* Monroe, the Fresident of 
tho United States^ Tiie numhete vfiere^ 
Jackson 98, Adams 81s Crawford ilf 
Clay 37. The three highest are return, 
ed to the House of - Representatives, 
With regard to the dociston of thgt HodHS 
it IS impossible to say, as the pari^mfis of 
Adams and Jackson appear to be <hhke 
sanguine of the tWlt beipg in i|iAr di- 
vour. 

The House of Representatives have 
reported a bill, granting to La Fajecte 
200,000 dollars stock, bearing interest at 
SIX per cent, and a township of land 
containing 24,0f)0 acres. This provision 
IS made in compensation for bit im* 
porUnt services and exi)endifi«re dUripg 
the Amencan Revolution.** 

Buenos AYE£S.--Th« Arg^i, a, Bue* 
nos Ayres paper, has been 4rccelved to 
the 7th of November. AfRiim in this 
extensive country seem to be going on 
with perfect tranquillity and order, A 
preparatory meeting of the representa- 
tives of the province Ikidrlh^n held 
the 16th October, to name the day on 
which the installation of the nationel 
body should take place, whicli teas tr- 
id for January 1, 1825. JhilBhe Incur- 
bions had been made on the Buenos Ay- 
res territory by the savaijfes, whrik^ it was 
]ucular]y anticipated iTOttld fumi^ Otgu- 
ments at Madrid for qaestioning IjStSx 
independence. 


Peru.— JT bC only^ intelligitnce from 
Peru ie contained fn a Boston paper, 
which gives aq extract of a private tetter, 
dated Callao^une lA It would seem 
frpm irtiat this lettfr a|hM».i7htt the Spa- 
nish Ceiieral who ^ iti^cjliu^nd of Callao 
is to resort desperato 

measurjes'to support li^AUthority. t'Yes- 

terd^,** BafB this h^ter, “ Gen. Rodel 
shot^SA men and tw# lieutenants, with 
one subaltern odioer/ttr a reputed inten- 
tion of rebelling ; and it is said nod’ XOO 
am itngttffltgdi and sentenced to the same 
i$Uft wBai; Is singular, these men are of 
that regiment which, a few months ago, 
the fort the hands of the 
Rj^aBsih.^ The manner 4n which they 
murdered the poor tracks is horrible even 
in narratloh. They wem marched to the 
■ea-shore, many without the privilege of 
a bandage, and the guaH oadored so close, 
that, on^presenting to jire, the bayonets 
nearly touched their foreheads $ then, at 
an audible word of command, a volley was 
discharged at their heads that blew them 
tomoms, and even set fltjitojjbeir clothes, 
iVom the fffuxlmity of the muskets to 
tMr bodies^ This was done to stnke 
ftar to the rest.^-rThe patriots are Maily 
expected from the mountains, under Ge- 
neral Miller, about 3000 strong. No- 
thing certain is known respecting the 
movements of BdHvar and Canterac. 
Thera asa only a few hundred troops in 
Lima, many of awm gse milithu The 
inhabRipUaremtthi) alarmed, and droves 
of are consoMy docking down to 
Calfoo, mtlH baggils ftom the city.** 
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House of Lords, Felh 3.— Parlia- 
ment assembled this ^y, for tbd dis- 
patch of business ; and as the state of his 
Majesty’s health was not such as render- 
ed It advisable for him to undergo the fa- 
tigue of opening the Session in penton, 
the Royal Speech was delivered by the 
Lords Commissbners— the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Lords Harrowby, 
Westmoreland, and Shaftesbury. 

The Lord Chancellor began reading 
the following speech in the House of 
Peers at half-post two. 

“ My Lords and We are 

commanded by his Mqjesty to express to 
you the gratification which his Mqjesty 
derives from the continuance and progres- 
sive increase of that public prosperi^, up- 
on which his Miqesty congratuiatd#you 
at the opening of the Session of 
Parliament. There nevCr was a period 
in the history of this country, when all 


the great interestUof the nation were at 
the same time in so thriving a condition, 
or when a foeling of content and satis- 
faction hm widely diflhsed through- 
out aR^mses British people. 

It is no ^ha»ll addition to the gratifi- 
cation of H!| llipeaty that Ireland is par- 
ticlmfting iniBte general prosperity. The 
DUtmges, for w suppression of which 
extrabr^bar^ powers were confided to His 
Msifiaiy, have so for ceased, as to warrant 
the^ suspension of the exereneof those 
powert In most qf the districts hitherto 
disturbed.’ Inddstiy and commef^^On- 
terprise are extending themselves in that 
part of ihU Uxiilsd lUngdom. It is there- 
fore the mere to be regretterf, that asso- 
ciations should in Ireland, whidi 
have adopted, ptUtoeedh^s irreconcilable 
with the spirit of the constitution, and 
calculated, by exciting alarm and by ex- 
aj^perating animosities, to endanger the 
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peace of oodety) an4 to retard the course 
of national jmpio\ cment His Majesty re- 
lies upon your wisdom to consider^ i^th- 
out delay I the means of api^ing a re- 
medy to this evih His Majesty ftirther 
recommends renewal of the inquiries 
instituted last Session into ^the state of 
Ireland* 

His Mqjesty has seen w ith regret the 
interraption of tranquillity in India^ by 
the unprovoked aggression and extrava- 
gant pretensions of the Burmise Govern- 
ment, which rendered hostile operations 
against that State unavoidable. It is^ 
however, satisfactory to find, that pone of 
the other Native Powers have manifested 
any uniricpdly disposition, and that the 
bravery and conduct displayed by the 
forces already employed against the ene- 
my, afford tl^ most favourable prospect 
of a successful termination of the contest. 

“ Ger^tlemen of iite Homc ^ Coin- 
mons ^ — His Majesty has directs us to 
inform you, that the estimates of the year 
will be forthwith laid befiore you. 

The state of India, and drcumstan- 
ccb connected with other, parts of His 
Majesty's foreign possessions, will ren- 
der some augmentauon in his military 
establishment indispensable. His Ma- 
jesty has, however, the sincere gratifica- 
tion of bcheMiig, that, notwithstanding 
the increase of expense, arising out of this 
augmentation, such is t^e flourishing con- 
dition, and progressive improvement of 
the revenue, that it wiU still be m your 
power, without affecting public credit, to 
give additional faahti^ to the national 
industry, and to make a further reduction 
in the burthens of his people. 

** My Lords and Cr^ndemen^^His Ma- 
jesty commands us to mform yoUf that 
His Majesty continues to receive from 
his Allies, and generally from all Princes 
and States, assurances of their unabated 
desire to maintain and cultivate the rela- 
tions of peace with His Majesty, and with 
each other, and that it is His Majesty's 
constant endeavour to preserve the ge- 
neral tranquillity. 

The ncgociations which have been 
so long earned on, through His MqjeslyN 
Ambassador at Constantinople, between 
^be Emperor of Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte, have been brought to an oiplcable 
issue. 

“ His Majesty has directed to be laid 
before you copies of arrangements which 
have been entered into with jbhe King- 
doms of Denmark and Hanover, for im- 
proving the commcrLial intercourse be- 
tween those States and the United King- 
dom* 

•* A Treaty, having for its object the 
more eflectual suppression of the blave 


Trade, has been concluded between His 
Miyesty and the King of Sweden ; aco])y 
of^which Tfdaty, as soon as the rati^ca- 
tions thereof shall have been exchj^iged, 
His Majesty has directed to be laid before 
you. 

“Some difflculties have aiiscn with 
respect to the ratification of the Treaty 
for the same object, w Inch was negotiated 
Iqst year between his Majesty and the 
United States of America. These difli 
eulties, however His Majesty trusts, will 
not finally impede the conclusion of bO 
beneficial an arrangement. 

“ In conformity with the declarations 
which bate been repeatedly made by Hi<- 
Majesty, His Majesty has uken measuies 
for confirming, by Treaties, the commer- 
cial relations already subsisting between 
this Kingdom and those countries of 
Amenca which appeared to have estab- 
lished their separation from Spam. So 
soon as theiise Treaties shall be complete. 
His Majes^ will direct copies of them to 
be laid before you. 

“ His Majesty commands us not to 
conclude without congratulating you up 
on the contmued improvement in thi 
state of the agncultural inteiest, the solid 
foundation of our national prosperity , iki 
without informing you, that evident ad- 
vantage has been derived from the relief 
which yoil have recently given to com- 
merce, by the removal of inconvenient 
restrictions. 

“ His Majesty recommends to }ou ti 
peiseve^ (as arcumstances may allow ) 
in the removal ot similar restrictions , 
and Hjs Majesty directs us to assurt you, 
that you may rely upon His Majesty’s 
cordi^ co^)peiation in fostering and ex- 
tending that commerce, which, whilst it 
is, under the blessing of Providence, i 
mam source of strength and power tj 
this countiy, contributes in no lc‘*s dt 
gree to the happiness and civilization oi 
mankind.” 

The Speaker and the Members of the 
House of Commons then w ilhdrew from 
the Bar ; and the Lord Chancellor took 
his seat on the Woolsack, when Loid 
Strangford and the Bishop of Chestci 
(Dr Bloomfield) took the oaths and tluo 
seats. 1 he Duke of Norfolk attendee 
the House, for the first time, in his ca 
fmcity of Earl Marshal of England. 

His Majesty’s bpeech being now leao 
by the Cltrk, 

Lord Duiey and Ward moved the 
usual Address to the lluone, which wa 
seconded by Lord Gort. Lord King tx 
pressed his disapprobation of the con 
duct of this country towards Ireland - 
The Marquis of Lansdown did* not see a 
present any grounds for objecting to th 
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Address: yet he eam^ no necessity for 
adopting new restdcdve measure rela« 
live to the Catholics. Lord Liverpool 
* spokefs^n the prosperous and happy state 
of the country, and of the conduct of his 
Msyesty's Government with regard to 
South America. He urged, in the strong- 
est terms, the necessity of putting an end 
to the Catholic Associations, which were, 
he said, of the most dangerous nature: 
and concluded by giving notice, that On 
Thursday next he should move for a re- 
newal of the Inquiry into the State of Ire- 
land. The Earl of Donoughmore ex- 
pressed hi3 approbation of every part of 
his Majesty’s Sj^eecb, except that which 
recommended coercive measures respect- 
ing Ireland* The Earl of Roden decla- 
red his readiness to join in any measure 
calculated to put down Catholic Associa- 
tions ; and Viscount CUfden defended 
the Associations, contending that their 
a\ o\\ ed objects were peaceable and legal. 
The Address was agreed to unanimously- 

lloLsE OF Commons, JTeb* 3. — At 
four o’clock, the Speaker took the chair, 
and, after some preliminary business, hav- 
ing read his Majesty’s Speech, 

Lord Leveson Gower rose to move the 
Address. His Lordship’s Speech was lau- 
cut )ry of the state of the country ; and 
l.e declared his conviction, that, in the 
( all tor additional forces, there was not 
tlie slightest intention of increasing the 
arm\ in Iicland. His Lordship spoke at 
considerable length on the state of South 
AiTiwiica, and concluded by moving the 
Addiess, which, as usual, was the echo of 
the bpeech. Mr Alderman Thompson 
‘seconded the motion. Mr Brougham ad- 
diessed the House at great length. He 
piaised the liberal measures adopted by 
ministers in regard to traile, part of the 
credit of which he took to himself, and 
the members acting with him ; but he 
could not agree to that part of the Speech 
which seemed to him as puttmg down the 
Catholic Association, which he vindica- 
ted fiom the charges brought against 
them. He would not div ide the House 
up>n the question, but strongly urged 
the necessity of granting emancipation to 
^lu* Catholics. Mr W, Lamb echoed the 
'^^Mtimcnts of Mr Drougliam with regard 
to Ireland, and Catholic emancipation. 
Ml Canning, at great length, and with 
much eloquence, answered all the obser- 
V dtions mc^e against the various topics 
of his Majesty’s Speech. He described, 
w ith gr^t force of reason and felicity of 
expression, the pernicious tendency and 
unconstitutional Inilaence of the Catholic 
Association ; and defended the conduct 
Of ministers respecting South America, 
deferred the conslderatieii of other 
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topics to the more detailed dIscusdOns 
that will be hereafter necessary, and sat 
down amidst the general cheering of the 
House. The Address was carried urtani** 
mously, and the House adjourned at nine 
o^clock. 

4.— A long discussion took place 
upon the question for bringing up the Ad*‘ 
dress, in answer to the Speech, in which 
Lord Nugent, Sir John Newport, Mr 
Denman, Mr Fitzgerald, Mr C. Hutchin- 
son, and others, strongly condemned tha 
measures already adopte^hy Government 
towards the Catholics of Ireland, as well 
as those in contemplation. Mr Peel, Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, and Mr Butter- 
worth, as strongly defended the conduct 
of the Irish Government ; and Mr Peel 
declared his decided opinion, that the 
great body of the Catholics of Ireland 
would not identify themselves with the 
proceedings of the Catholic Board. Whilst 
Mr R. Martin as confidently asserted his 
opinion and belief to be, that although 
the great body of the Catholics did not 
approve of the violent language used by 
some of the membeil of the Association^ 
yet that they agreed with the Association 
in principle, and would act by their di- 
rections, and support any proposition 
emanating Brom ^e Board ; and Lord 
Nugent said, be should on an early day 
have to present a petition firom tlie Eng- 
lish Catholics, sign^ by three times the 
number of persons Who had signed for- 
mer petitions from that body, which pe- 
tition should state one fact, namely, that 
the English Catholics agreed with, and 
were ready to support with their voice, 
the claims of their Irish bretbern. Mr 
Goulbum gave notice of a motion for 
Thursday next, for leave to bring in a 
hill to prevent illegal associations in Ire- 
land. This hasty proceeding waa strong- 
ly reprobated by Mr Brougham, who 
contended that time should be given for 
assembling and obtaining the opinion of 
Irish membets on this important subject ; 
and wfthifi view of enforcing a full at- 
tendance previous to the second readmg 
of the bill, he moved that the House 
should be called over on Friday se’n- 
night, which was ordered. 

TIurt paragraph in the Speech whidi 
alludes to Indian afihirs was also dis- 
cussed at considerable length ; and Sir 
Charles Forbes Censured the Gkivemment 
of India ibr having unnecessarily and 
wantonly phinged the British dependen- 
cies irttt) a war with the native poweie- 
He also ridiculed the idea of sending out 
so small a fbl«e as ministers contempla- 
ted, where a force of forty thousand mf' 
would be required to efffect any good ob- 
ject. Th^attack on the Indian authorl- ' 





tics called up the Braiidcnt of the Board 
cif Control, who said a few words in jip4- 
fication of the Board, and requested of the 
House to suspend its judgment until cer- 
tain pai)CT8, now in progress of print- 
ing, should be laid before them. The 
Honourable Gentleman also express- 
ed a confident opinion, that, when the^r 
had read those paperSf. GepUemen would 
agree with him, that the in which 
we were engaged was una?oidable, and 
that it bad been brought on Uy the utyust 
pretensions and*£aithiess conduct of the 
Burmese Government. 

Feh» 8 Seijcant Onslow topved, an* 

cording to what has been for some time 
his annual practice, for leave to bring in 
a bill for the repeal of the Usury Laws. 
Mr Davenport op||Kised the motion with 
great animation Jilr Curwen condemn* 
ed it as ill-timed at the present moment, 
when the prevailing spirit of gambling 
must render unrestricted usury peculiar^/ 
pernicious. Mr J. Smith complained (d 
the discourte^ of opposing the bill at this 
early stage. Seijcunt Onslow replied, 
and professed not toSmdCTstaqd Mr Cur- 
wen’s argument. Onja division, the mo- 
tion was canied by a majority of t® 45. 

‘Lord Althorp obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for fhcilitatiug the recovering 
of small debts. He explained that the 
measure was the same which bo had 
fered to the House last year, which had 
failed solely in consequent^ of Us auppQS* 
cd bard bearing upon sonxc displac^ sih 
necure odScers. Ho added) that though 
himself averse to compensating sine(^ 
rists, he would propose an Inquiry Into 
the claims of those persons, In to 
save the hill. 

Dr Lushington, in moving for copies 
of the committals of five peixons to the 
gaol of Londonderry, for refusing to give 
evidence against a Fopisb priosl) who had 
been guilty of celebratii^ daodestiue and 
illegal marriages, expatiated oi) the seve- 
rity of the laws affecting the Boman.^- 
tholic clergy in this particular. Slr^^C&ge 
Hill explained the circidnsbmce of thf 
case which formed the subject of the mo^ 
tion. The marriages to which the parties 
imprisoned had been called to give testi- 
mony were, admitted on all sides, to he 
illegal and void ; and the cclcbratlpn of 
such marriages by the Romiph Clergy 
bad grown to such a nuisance, that they 
had been repeatedly aud mlcmniy warned 
to desist from them. It was in conse- 
quence of the contempt of this warning 
by the Priest who had celebrated the mar- 
riage in question, that the Londohderry 
magistrates had acted; and the Hon- Ba- 
ronet observed, thai^t was extremely hard 
upon these Gentlemen to be dragg^ be* 


fore Parliament for iperoigt administering 
the lanr ; and after they had already been 
so efibotually calumniated by the Moman 
CatholhT Aj^wtiplb Ibat they .^could 
scarcely venture abroad wUljiOUt the danger 
of insult, or ex en of worse b^uryf Mr J. 
Smith eulogised the Catholic Association- 
Ml Dawson gave, from his own know- 
ledge, ja mclapcholy picture of the pirni- 
Cious ^ects produced by tbc practices of 
tbilt body. He gave also some furthei 
cxplandl^ pf the particular cose before 
the Iwse. ^The Priest, he ^a^d, bad 
pyen the bCftt proof that he knew he as 
HctJng xnong, by obliging the paities, by 
a vow, not to inform agqinst him. Mi 
J^orth set the Iwncd ippver right vi»n 
tsnnc pojnjts of law in which be was mis- 
taken* J. Grattan defended the As- 
sociation* pr Lusbingtoi^shorlly replied, 
and his {potion was carried without a di- 
vision, 

Fci, lO.—tThe business of the evening 
was commenced by the presentation of 
several Pethions, principally directed 
against the Assessed Taxes, and the prac- 
tices or demands of the Roipan Catholics. 

Mr Mai^well (of Cavan) prcscntt'd a 
jXitition from the county he had the ho^ 
nour to represent, praying for the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic Association. Sir G . 
Hill presented two similar petitions fiom 
the county and from the'City of London- 
derry. Mr Al^crcromby cbargid thi 
perry petitiptfes with intemperance . IM i 
Dawi|on repelled the charge, and asscitci*, 
that ^e*tenths of the Protestants of lu - 
landcoiMnprred in the prayers and opinions 
of petition. Sir H- Pa^ncl denied 
t|iat any such proportion of the Protes- 
taqto of Ireland entertained the sentiments 
ascrOM i &nd cited, in proof of bi<) con- 
tradiction) the fhet, tb‘it several (ictitions 
frog^ Protestants, in favour of Catholic 
emancipation) were in progress. Mr Den- 
nis Browne contended that nothing but 
Catholic emancipation could give peace 
to Ireland. The petitions were ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr Goplburn proposed the measure, of 
which ho bad given notice, for suppressing 
all impiopcr and dangerous associations 
In Ireland, and explained both the cau'^cs 
which rendered it necessary, and the na- 
ture of Its provisions. With respect to 
the bill which he meant to introduce, it 
went to amend two Acts — one passed in 
1T93 by the Irish Parliament, and called 
^he Convention Act— the other parsed the 
year before last, for putting Secret 

Societies in Ireland. As the moskohjtc- 
tlonable features of the CuthoUe Associa- 
tion were the peytoaoency of its s^tkipg*?* 
and its extorting Bentftbe^t^l coq^^ned 
provisions to proWhlt such perm&nencv'. 
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and the leVyUigr of ^hds in the^inannet 
in which it had been done. Yt also pro- 
vided mtfte dgahist the evasion 

of snhstUutton cf oatlis, so an to defeat 
all the attemitis of those who suu^ to 
maintain ^fet Bbcieties, in defiance of 
the law* After having brought iorward 
many lU^goments^ show the necOteity of 
the measure, me Right Hommrahic ^en» 
ticman called upon the House to Consider 
the actual dilemma in which &ey ,atood 
upon this question. ^ If they to 

put down the Catholic Associathm^ he 
told them they must consetft to thh estah* 
lishmcnt of g counteracting Society of 
rrotcstcints gn^tlirtuigemen. 'Thus there 
would be two ifOtiiaments in that distraCU 
ed countiy-^a Popish 'Parliament, and k 
Protestant ‘Parliament, each exercising^ 
the functions of Co\ entmetit, and shaping 
Its hostile com be to the destruction of the 
other. Mr J. Smit,hdpposed the motion. 
Ml Abercromby al^opposed the motion ; 
he highly applauded the conduct bfthe Ca- 
tholic Association, and charged the Estab- 
lished Church with constituting a conSpi- 
lacy against the Roman Catholics. He 
also palliated, as inadvertent lapses, those 
expressions in the Catholic Address By 
your hatred of Orangemen we adjure you,” 
and “ Many innocent persOnb inevitably 
wi// be convicted of crimes they never 
committed which OxprCisions hud given 
so much offhoce. Sir H. Parnell follow- 
ed on the same side ; he attnbuted the 
eust^nce df the Association t6 the restric- 
tionsunposed upon the Marquis wellesl^* 
iMr Leslie Foster suppCrted the motion. 
He drew a melancholy picture of the 
alarm into which the Protebtaiits of Ife* 
land were thrown, by the uhdiagpiscd 
iiostility and open menaces of the Asso- 
(lation ; and explaiaed at length the ma- 
cinery by which the Association effected 
their purposes of collecting money, and 
deterring ill opposition. ‘ This machinery 
was, he said, managed hearly exclusively 
by the Priests, who, having thcmsches 
obtained unbounded power over the Ca- 
tholic pctteantiy, and leiuned the art of 
W'ringiiig*from them hundreds of thou- 
''inds of pounds annually, unreservedly 
devoted their pow'cr and thtir bkili to the 
'service of the Association. He addedf 
that so great w^as the fear of the Roraart 
Catholics prevailing in some parts of lie* 
land, that the Protestants of a towm wiUi 
" hich he was acquainted sat up one 
night with their arms, prepared to resist 
*01 attack which they supposed likely to 
he made upon them. Much, he mid, os 
the practices of the Roman Catholic As- 
ssociallon were to he deprecated on other 
acccWitits, they were pot less moitifymg, 
fiom their obstruction of the growing 


prosperity of the countfy, tff it hich he 
gave ill gratifying dcscHpthni. Mr J. 
Williams oppolMai the mb'tidn, and efted 
several extracts fton) the #|)ecche3 of the 
present Rtght Hon. Attorney General for 
Ireland, *to show, that, in aU their proceed* 
ings, the Roman Catholic Association wbtp 
but following up that learned GehUenreii^ 
%dvice and doctrine. Mr Peel supported 
the motion in a speech of great length. 
He employed, on the present occasion, 
the fttguments used J)y Messrs. Scarlett, 
Brougham, Denham, ^ against the 
Constitutkmal A8sodatioD,*’abody which, 
be saidf never had his approbation, but 
which was certainly infinRely less injuri- 
ous to tho adihinistration of justice^ and 
teas dangerous to the pohlilc pciace, l&hn 
that which the House was now caUed 
upon to put down. Mr Denman Opposed 
the motion in speech of some length. 
He asserted in inclusion, that the support 
of the present bill was the price which 
Mr Canning paid for the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s reluctant asseitt to the recognition 
of the South African States, which the 
Right Hon. Se&rtai^ flatly denied. At 
half-past tw'o the debate was adjourned. 

I*cd. 11.— The debate was resumed 
this evening. Mr Grattan defended the 

Catholic Assodatioh,” and justified the 
hatred to Orangemed^ recognised in the 
adiWs of that bodv* Maberly op. 

posra tbe numn id great length $ he as- 
cribed the espsting Station in Ireland 
to the fete exerti(^ of the Bible and 
sAqoI Societies, and quoted a lung extract 
ftdiedthe report of meeting at Car- 
low, in sup^xirt of his opinion, ^ir N. 
Colthurst d^lareii himself a warm friend 
of Catholic eipancipatioD, and as such, as 
well as from an anxious care fbr the peace 
of the eountrf , he w ished to see the As- 
sociation put dowTk He read a very cu- 
rious letter from a Priest admonishing a 
Protestant gentleman of his neighbour- 
ho6d against permitting it to be sup|xised 
U:4t be was unfavourable to the Rent. 
M'r Doherty supported the motion in n 
^ety able speech, in the course of which 
he Indicated the pure administration of 
justice Ih Ireland, tie declared himself 
friVourlthfe to CathcAic em'aiicipatiQn. Mr 
Domlnibk'Brhwnc, Mr Dmms Browne; 
Mr Richard Martin, Mr Calcraft, and 
Mt Warie,o^pQKd the motion in short 
speeches i and Mr1y. Williams, and, Mr 
C. W. Wynne, supj^orted it- The latter 
Gedt|man de<;larw hHpself a warm advo- 
cate & Catbdlic ejbiancipation^ which he 
woqld support wth all ^ abiliW^ when* 
ever the dtiesrfw ^ottld be hrA^t be- 
fore the House. TMr I*lunkett siippoited 
the robiion iti a ^i^rech of very great 
length. Uerepeot^ most of the lURU- 
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xnents eni]^yed pfffivjdusly by Mr GouU hla oj^iDion* and M* ic^eclaion to a dividad 
bum and Mr Pee*, eulogUed the Mar- and contradictory Cabinet by thfe neceas^y 
quia of Wellesley and the Roman Catho- he conscicntiottsly felt not to act with an 
lie Priesthood, ascribing the increasing heterogeneous Opposition- Mr Tierney 
wealth of Ireland to the noble Marquis, replied to Mr Plnnkett^a vindicath)^ With 
and her restored tranquillity to the vener- much felicity of sarcasm. On the motion 
able Priests. In conclusion, Mr Plunkett of Mr Brougham^^ the considera- 

defended bims^f from the charge of in- tion df'the suld^' a^ojimed to 
consistency, by professing to have changeS Mondqy. 
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British ifeuenac.— Abstract of the Net Produce of Oie Reeeoue of Great Britain 
in thq Years and Quarters ended 5th Jan. 1894, and the 5th of Jan- 1895, showing the 
^increase and Decrease on each head thereof t— - 


Customs-,.-.*.— 
Excise — *——*—*- 
Stamps 

Post Office— **-— 
Taxes.,..—..—.— 
Misodyiaiieous— J 
R^ythyAustna 

Total—. — . 

Veaneod 

18t4. 

5th Jao. 
182.5. 

IncresBc. 

Decrease. 

VjUudM.£IKj 

1821. 

. .>thJan. 

Increase. 

Deemase. 

£. 

10,406,430 

23,956,467 

6,363,620 

l,3ff7,000 

410.340 

708,667 

i 

£. 

1J56816 

3^,476 

57,000 

p66,e66 


II 

» £. 
2.6}4,fi41 
6,«0r56.3 
J,63fi.032 
366,000 
1,988, <118 
^25,571 

£. 

793,45! 

79,222 

5,000 

4l,96J 

1 

£. 

38,50^4 

766,667 

s 

XI, 546, 092, 
Decrease *!l 

n the Year 

s 

1,505,267 

1.3,425/)5.5|13,571,035 
I3educt Decrease 

'increase on the Qnar. 

s 

805,171 


The King's pi^^sentee to the parish of 
Little Dunk^ iasaid to have begun to 
study Gaslic, with a Tfew to Obviate the 
objections of the Presbytery, wdien his 
presentation comes to be discussed by the 
Synod. 

There are 187!^ schools in Ireland 
under the London Hibernian Society, 
containing 88,699 scholars.—* The amount 
of contributions last year in Ireland was 
jC.9889, 9s. lOd. In Clare there are 
twenty- four schools, containing 929^ 
scholars. 

6 — On Friday evening last, while Mr 
Kean was perfi^ing the part of Othello, 
at Dumfries, and when juSt on the point 
of smothering Desdemona, a person 4n 
the pit involuntarily started from his seqt, 
and exclaimed in a tone no lets ioip^ 
sioned than Othello himself, Oh the 
rascal ! D — n the sixain ! Is be gauQ to 
kill his ain wife ? 

Edinburgh "Royal 

day the annual general iqeeting of the 
contributors to this Charity was held in 
the Council Cbumher, Sir William Ar* 
buthnot, Bart, in the Chair. The mi- 
nutes of last generdl meeting, together with 
a report of the proceeding of the past 
year, ai^ a state Of the funds, were read. 
The rep^ stated, that there had been np 
necessity during the period to which it 
'rpferied, as* in some former years, to have 


recourse to any separate establishment, 
the ancient building of the Infirmary ha- 
,ving been found su^cient for every pur- 
pose of the charity; in order, however, 
to meet fhture exigencies, the managers 
still contemplate making additions to, and 
repairing the original structure, the ex- 
petice of which, as also the diminution of 
the annual income from the stock of the 
institution, in consequence of the great 
reduction of interest, they looked forward 
to the contributors w^ith a well-grounded 
hope to supply. The following extract 
from the report gives a good idea of the 
extent of the usefulness of the charity. 

There remained m the hospital on the lit of 

January 1S!21 170 

Pstieuts admitted during the year 23i(> 


IMsmigscd Cured, during; the year**.**lf>.iO 

UeiK^ed SK'j 

— — ■■ W ith advice* . . • ...20 

■ ■ As irreifular.*. 23 

— As iinjiToptT 15 

By desire 12.5 

Died 233 

Remauied la the Hospital Ist Jau. 182.5, 175 

-2516 

Of those vho died in the hospital, a great num- 
ber were iiervms who hud receivea iiyury from 
accidents, which rendered every chanea bf cuie 
hopeless- ^ 

The report of the managers concluded 
by returning thanks to the mediod and 
other officers of the establishment for 
the zeuloua attentiop they contiimed to 
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btfrtow on it, Thn minntes an4 report mpntb to remit home ; )l^ ft^inst Bath, 
having been unantiiHmB\y approved of, trhere be performed iW 162^ M'lthout 


Sir William Arbuthnot congratulated the 
'Court on the harmonioui manner in vrhlch 
Uie bo^eea o(tHe meeting bad terminated. 

The Chevalier Mascelet, the French 
Consul here, hge received ptdera to 8ul>- 
Bcribe ;WiO ftanga^ (dP. 80,)1n name of 
his Mioister, for tbi^ relief of the euj^ep 
by the late fires, * > ‘ 

l&^Court 

ning the Court of Seision met the 
Christmas vacation, when a leiimr^waa 
read, intimating that the prayer of the 
petition of Lord Craigie, to be removed 
ftom the IMviatoa of the Court to 

the First, w^imnt^ Thereaito* Lord 
Cxaigie took Av seat. Lord Alloway suc- 
ceeds Lord Craigie in the Second Divi. 
sion. Thursday, John If ay Forbes, Esq* 
late Sheriff of Perthshire, presented tp the 
Lords .Session hit Mi^esty's letter, ap- 
pointing him an Ordinary .Lord of Session, 
to fill tlm ,vacaney oocksioned py the 
elevation of hard Alloway, The letter 
was read by the Clerk ; after which, Mr 
Forbes proceeded to the Outer House, and 
sat with the JLord Ordinary ; from whence 
he again returned to the First Division, 
and reported a case ; whereupon his ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Court. 
Mr Forbes took his seat by the title of 
Xord Medwyn* 

20.— Crifw, Ce/i— Coa? versus Kean^—- 
Xn the Court of King's Bench, on Mon- 
day last, Uobei% Albion Cqx, Esq. db alder- 
man of London, obtained a verdict for 
£.800 against Mr Edmund Kean, the 
celebrated actor, for adultery with Mys 
Cox. In the declaration, the damages 
were laid at £.2000. It appeared from 
the evidence, that the criminal intercourse 
had been carried on for several years, and 
was known to the plaintifTs servants and 
others in his family ; but was not disco- 
vered by the plantin’ himself, till, on some 
infbrmation, he opened his wife’s cabinet, 
and found a series of letters to her from 
the defendant, which left no doubt of his 
(plaintiff's) dishonour, and indeed exhibit- 
ed the profligacy of the guilty parties in 
the most disgusting manner. In these 
epistles, which were written, often in ra- 
pid succession, from various places in 
l^ngland and America, where Mr K. was 
acting, his epithet 'of endearment was ge- 
nerally “ lattle Breeches,” sometimes ** 
Impudent B***h,” and those anticipating 
their meetings frequently concluded with 
“ then hey for kisses and blisses.” These 
lenten evince as little philosophy as mo~ 
or good taste on the part of the 
^w^er. He exults naturally enough at 
his success in America, where he travel- 
led in splendour, and had £.1000 per 


success, he absolutely ruves, calling it 
“d— — -d town,” “ iofelrnal dty, ’’Ac. &c- 
Mr Scarlett, for. the defendant, made the 
best of a bad case, by endeavouring to 
shew the profligacy of the defciidant’a 
wife, and that the husband mus^ have 
been acquainted with it If appeared, in- 
deed, (torn the^evidence, that the plafntiff 
*hiitf1kif*wife w'ere in the habit of going 
to dressing-room of the defendant at 
Dwy-Land th^tre, and seeing him dress, 
4ind into bis private box ; tliat the defend- 
anf was often at the plaintiff's bouse at 
late hours, and thia inthpaqy was conti- 
,nued forfiv^yeara after Mr Kean (whose 
j^Quay and tormenting watchfulness are 
often mentioned in the defendant's letters) 
had left off visiting 'MH Cox. In fact, 
the abandoned character of the latter lady 
was described by her own maid, who de- 
posed, ** that she did not think two men 
enough ibr her and was farther proved 
hy her now living whh a Mr Whatmore, 
once her husband*# clerks and against 
whom he has brought a similar aqUon for 
damages. But the learned advocate foil- 
ed in bringing home to the husband any 
knowledge of his wife’s guilty conduct 
Vith the defendant, liecuuse, in all the de- 
fendant’s letters, he urges caution and con- 
cealment ; and on one occasion, when thor 
hustmad’s suspicion had been aroused, he 
• wrotothe following “ twin letters^*’ as the 
plaiqtifirs coonael, fi/lr Denman, called 
them, in order to blind the man whom 
he called his friend ; — 

“ Post Mark^ Exeter^ Jan. 6, 1823. 

. ** Dear little imprudent girl,— Your 
incaution has been very near bringing 
our acquaintance to the most lamentable 
crisis t of course he (Mr Cox) will ifiiew 
you the letter I have w'rittcn him ; ap- 
pear to countenance it, but let him think 
wo are never to meet again, and in so do- 
ing he has lost a friend ; leave nil further 
arrangements to me. My aunt de.sircs 
'Xtor best Wishes to you, notwithstanding 
^^er anger, she says, of your conduct bc- 
^tons him. Love shields the object of its 
wishes, not exposes it. All shall be short- 
ly as you wish.” 

Mrs SimpMm, care of Mrs Matthews, 12, Tavis- 
GQfvent.Gardto, London. 

[All the eoifespondenoe was carried on 
in fictitious names, and an aunt of Mr 
Kean’s w^as chiefly employed as receiver 
Of thd letters ; but bis hand-writing was 
proved to them all.] 

, Post AfUflr, Exeter^ ^^hj<au 1823. 

My dear Cox,— I have bean seriously 
considering the mass of nonsense utter- 
ed by ns the tW'o lost nights at Salis- 
bury. I must own likewise they have 





given iT)c gneftt vncasdn^. If 1 
jNud more dtsieiiHon to j^our family l^ati 
any other of my aequ^taiieest the ahn^ 
pie motive was tp ahew the w<^d that 1 
valued my fitods as much in edvereity 
ae when 1 ehiurod tteir hbapitajlity id 
their prosperity. 1 am eoiiry my conduct 
\m misconstrued, ea the inference 
IB unworthy pf yourself, me, and a bo^ 
ing whose conduct, I am sort, is unlm» 
pOBchable. To remove all doubts opoQ 
the suloect, and td countenKl thd ei^a 
of insidious men, 1 she)! beg leave to 
withdraw a friendship redded umd»lr« 
thy by BUBpldon, I must be the wdnst 
•of \illains, if Ipould take that man by 
tbe hand whilst meditating towards hind 
an act of itijustiee. . You do not knotv tt^, 
Cox ; mine are fuUies-^not vices, it 
has becii my test tp do all the good 1 
could in the u orkl ; and ivhen 1 am call^ 
txl toa sujicrior bourne, my memory 
may b^ blamed, but not despised. Wi^h• 
mg you and your fltmily every blessing 
the world can give ypu, beheve me no- 
thing less than ^ 

0 Yoar'sinoat sincerely, 

Kdhitnd Kcah.-^ 

R. A. Cox. Gmi. 6» Wd1ingtoii<5treet, Waleriod 
Bridge. London. 

On another occasion, Mr Kean, in ad- 
vising caution to Mrs CoXtSells^er, that 
if the goods were not found upon the 
thief, there was no cnnvietiob which 
remark caused much Idugbter ammig the 
lawyers in the courts dodAhe artihl hy- 
pocrisy of these ietters wm not spared 
by Mr Denman in his oommeotSi Mr 
Scarlett made a merit in bis client, of 
not producing the lady’s letters to him,; 
and certaiiily the court was obtiged to 
him for H{)anng it the pains of hearing 
half tbe moss of this filthy correspon- 
dence. If the stage can be disgraced by 
the ill conduct of its professors, the re- 
cords of the Court ot King^s Bench on 
two recent occasions will afford sufficient 
condemnation of the morality of the two 
metropolitari theatres. 

21 . — Fire at Oh the nighty 

of the 21&t January, about half past tctl^ 
o’clock, a dreadful fire broke out tn the 
range of building over the High-dtbmf!^ 
Market- House, Bristol. The en|[iD)e8 
speedily arived ; but the pipes belonging ‘ 
to several engines ^vere so much'out m 
repair as to be almost unfit for ulfiL 
About twelve o’clock the roof of the 
western half of tbe buildings fril fn, and 
jtbe iiie rose in a tremendous sH^of' 
livid fiame \o the sky. The whde ol 
the market-house, iVom Messrs CourcaB 
and Jennbgs, next the arcade leading 

M ie High-Street to the Crown Cel- 
a prey to tbe devouring clement. 


PuBce Ctewa— -A young m* 
tomey, itamnd Andrew Duncan, recent- 
ly brought an action against tbe Morning 
Haujkt paper, ler publishing On account' 
or an fhepolke, when 

Dunean was ’OBinged with an indaoent 
aisaull ttpod fi female of tedder age. The 
propriatom of tM idefended them. 

selvtttonthegd»lWi(Al|iMit^ a faith. 
HU wort of what ’passed at the poUce- 
01&di|, ibqt OMef Justice Abbot deciaring 
of kch police reports was 
sot legal, tile plamtiff had a verdict. In 
thd Coun of King’s Bench, on Saturday, 
the tfd Instant, DuncaA pmught another 
action Against the Momltig Advertiser, 
iifr pubtisliing the aamanefinunt ; but the 
jury here xadurned a vi^diot for the de- 
lendant, against the oi^lnion of the learn- 
ed judge. Duncan hud brought actions 
agaiiibi other newmpbrs IbA tbe same 
pubUcutiurf, and tiafciS appeared td be 
making money of the ttfiUir. This ver- 
dict will probably lOtnp tfis career In that 
way. The proprietors of the Morning 
Herald intend to apply to the House of 
Lords to settle the law, whether true poi 
lice reporting is illegal or not. 

Assauit oil Mr Antd^ Chief MagUtrate 
(f Lcitlu-^Kti unpleasant occurrence took 
place last Week in l.elth, which has oc- 
casioned d good deal of siieculation, and 
has been the subject of various reports, as 
well as parograiihs in the newspapers. 
Afier making due inquiry into the cir- 
ctrmwmices of the cose, we uncki stand 
that tho matter originated in a difference 
that took place between Mr Auld, while 
he was presiding at the meeting regard- 
ing the sale of the Leith Docks, and Mr 
Menzies, ship-builder, whb blamed Mr 
Auld for being the author of a printed 
statement UhiSi was circulated on the 
subject, Mr Auld denied that he was 
the author, and cominunicatuig proofs of 
the fact, called on Ins opponent to ac* 
knowledge his error. An angry conrfia- 
pondehce followed, dhd the jMfftks, who 
threatened \ lolence. Were bound over to 
keep the peace. But, on the evening of 
ThtxTsday, Mr Auld, it apiicnrs. Oh hi» 
return to his own house, was waylaid by 
two young men, one of them said to ho 
the sou of the person with whom Mi 
Aifld bad the dispute, knocked down, 
and 86 severely injured, that we under- 
stand he now ii^ d-ingeroUsly ill. The 
liarties charged with the assault arc Tho- 
maa Menzics, son of Robert Mehiics, 
ship-builder, and Thomas Hky, adn of 
John Hay, ship-owner in Leith* Tl^y 
have absconcU?d, and uarraius have 
issUedi and rewards offered, for their hp- 
prehension. , 

3L Proposed hnprovemCnts hi Edin^ 
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m^ing o(tbe Fufcjil^f iu!- 
vocotcs wfMi hcl(} in libvary on 
lastf to consider tbe report of Com^ 
'mlttee to whom It h9^ ^^oep to 

attend to the progress anjr h^ to be 
brooght into ^aril^ent for tneklng the 
diiferent new epproacherwd pth^ con- 
tcmplftted worJtsid^clty* IlieCojitt 
niittee rcpqieted ^ ^'Sidv o|Knipn^7t^ei 
the Fofultj ou^t not ito 
pn\ilege«»or ggro^ to be. 
ratty for the proposed altmtionts thet 
witi^ re^ptr^i to the partieuliEtr pt^s in 
Viewv 4hey eppemred to tbera to be imhlp 
to tni^eiciAl ot^Uonfl, both in reference 
to thenr expedh^y as matter of tante, 
end to tbjdr;|N^nt3aI and local nature and 
operation, end tbo conaequeot injustice of 
providing for ^eir accompliehraent by 
apy general aseesbinent ; but that with 
respect to a naodarate assessment, for the 
purpose of assisSifig In opening a direct 
approach front the north to the south 
side of the town, Drom the bead of Bunk- 
Street, any plan of ibis kind mij;ht de- 
serve the consideration of the P'aculty* 
Upon this report, it was moved by Mr 
Cockburn, and seconded, that the FocuU 
ty are not at present prepared to approve 
of the proposed measures, and that the 
Committees be re-appointed, with instruc- 
tions to attend to any other plans that 
may be suggested, and to report In q|>» 
)X)sition to this motion, an amendment 
was moved by the Soliritor-Generajl, and 
seconded, that the subject of the report 
be again remitted to the Committee for 
farther consideration. Upon a division, 
Mr Cockburn*s motion was carried by a 
majority of 4i0 to 29. 

Hton Court of JpsTiciART*— On 
(he 17 th instant, an unfortunate indivi- 
dual, charged wrhh the murder of one of 
the kceiKJrs of a private a^lum for luna- 
tics, near Edinbuigh,’ was placed at the 
bar of the Court, when the deranged 
state of bis -mind being apparent, the 
Court coDsidcred it proper to make in- 
quiry on that ]wint, before allowing the 
trial to proceed, the result of which, on 
the examination of several eminent me- 
dical men, was a judgment of the|r Lord* 
ships, finding the young gentlanun an t 
unfit object for trial, in respect of his in- 
sanity. — John Ferguson waa then put to 
the bar, charged with having entered a 
bousQ in Dalkeith, in Octqber last, and 
stealing therefrom eighteen or nineteen 
playmg carch;, qnd being habit and repute 
a thief,— The couqsel for the prisoner ob- 
jectld^tp the relevancy of the mdidm^nt, 
nn ground that, in the short cUation 
attached to It, one of the witnesses w^ 
not specially designed ; waiving an objec- 
tion at the same time, which might haro 


bead founded oh tha woi^ {here toeing 
irrittep The ^oKcft^-Genenil re- 

piled. Tbf Coett sustained the objection, 
and ^he ^nneA from the bv- 

Oq' the 24t;b, Williara tileiffleyt 
Ilals^,aikd Jmes alias .Ma- 

thie^h, were tried and found guilty of 
throe several bovs^n^ings an^ thefts. 
In one of these cases, they had cai;ried 
^ bet weep, 4^16 and in copwJt? ^he 

tester put of which waw found 
them wl^ they,wcro«pprehfi|KlM* The 
prihoners we^ sentenced to be ^ecuted 
at Ipunfermlinc (two ol the ptumc^tiavhiig 
beep committed there) oa the 8 th March. 
The ages o^thesa unhappy youtWhi ac- 
cording to their owirdeclaratiuns^ 9Pt 
and 17, ^ They nocived thdb spnti^ca 
with great compoepf^ ^ ^ 

This day, tbe^ Uharlpb An^crsott 
and Alexander Gemmel^ w^ere pla^ at 
the bar, charged with' theft, and with be- 
ing habit and repute thieves. They plead- 
ed guilty, and w ere sentenced to transpor,, 
tatlmi fpr life. The prisoners w^rp sailory^ 
and their crime was stealing a eppper- 
boiler, belongmg to Ms Mqlesty's stores, 
from the Wet Docks at Leith, Jane 
Watt was then brought forward, accused 
of falsehood, fraud, wilful imposition, and 
theft She pleaded guilty alro, and sen- 
tence of transportation for life was passetl 
upon {per. Moses Gochrone, John Stock- 
wett, and Joseph Napier, were nextaccused 
of housebreaking and theft, the two first 
bdng habit and repute thieves, and Napier 
haying been previously convicted of theft, 
Cochrane pleaded guilty to the theft and 
aggravation,, but not to the hoosebreak- 
irig ; and the other ppnpcls goihy^ without 
any qualification. The Lord Advocate 
restricted the libel, and Cochrane and 
Stockwell were sentenced to be transport- 
ed for life, and Napier for 14 years. 

FEBRUARY; 

7 .— This day the Court of Justiciary 
having met, the diet wap called against 
Mldthew Logan, accused of the crime of 
murder, who was outlawed for not ap- 
pearing. James Henderson was charged 
with housebreaking and theft, and also 
with being habit and repute a common 
thh^,* to which he pleaded Not Guilty. 
7*he diet was deserted pro loco et Uimpore^ 
and thh' prisoner was recommitted on a 
new warruBk. Bebeoca Gonnel, or Glb- 
bertapn, was nqxt placed at the bait, 
chaiged with havmg stolen fjpom her mis- 
tress a gjreat quanmy of knives and forkk, 
silver table and tea-spoons, &e. which 
she had pledged with various pawnbro- 
ker, whose names were libelled in the 
indfolment Elwabeth and Mery Con- 
nel, sLters of the prisoner, were chaiged 
along with her, bat outlawed for not ap» 
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poaring. The prisoner pleaded guilty 
to the theft of the articles pledged with 
Matthew Howden, 118, High-Street. It 
was urged in mitigation of punishment, 
that the prisoner, from the easiness of 
her disposition, had been merely an in- 
strument in the hands of her abandoned 
sisters, and the Bench concurred in the 
opinion that she should be banished for 
seven years. The L^ord Justice Clerk, 
before passihg the proposed sentence, in- 
formed the prisoner, that her’s was a most 
aggravated case ; and that having admitted 
her sisters into her mistress’s house, and 
connived at their depredations, rendered 
her equally guilty as if she had stolen all 
the articles with her own hands. The 
prisoner having been removed, his Lord- 
ship said, he for one could not help expres- 
sing his astonishment at the conduct of 
pawnbrokers, who kept their shops open 
from day to clay, and from hour to hour, 
for the reception of goods which they im- 
properly received. His Lordship stroiig- 
ly enforced the propriety of minutely exa- 
mining how property of such a valuable 
nature icanie into the possession of one 
in the prisoner’s station in society, as it 
could not for a moment be hupposed 
that she w'as the owner of it ; had she 
odered articles of dress, such as she was 
entitled to wear, the case would have 
been very different. His Lordship con- 
cluded his animadversions on the im- 
proper conduct of pawnbrokers in gene- 
ral, by hoping that the observations be 
had made would have due effect. 

Extrao) dimry Escape , — ^’fhursday fort- 
night, James Lestar, the youngest of 
three lads lately apprehended for robbing 
a merchant’s shop in Sanquhar, effected 
his escape from the Bridewell attached to 
the jail at Dumfries, in a manner that 
rivals the exploits of the famous Baron 
Trenck. I’lrst, he hurst oj>en, by main 
force, the door of his night or sleeping- 
cell, and having thus found access to.qne 
of the day-rooms, he squeezed his body 
through, the iron bars of a grating scarce- 
ly four and a-half inrhes wide, and de- 
fended head or feet foremost — naked or 
coveted — into the chapel, or central part 
of the building— a height of about 12 or 
13 feet As silence was a necessary part 
of his plan, he took especial care to light 
on a blanket which he had dropped into 
the -area, and then ascending the pulpit 
stair, he attached the blanket to a 
slender cord used for pulling down the 
window, lowered the sash, climbed to the 
top, tossed the cord and its appendage to 
the outside, and partly by trusting to the 
slender support thus afforded to him, and 
partly by pressing his knees against the 


wall, landed on a Btair-case two goodly 
' stories beneath. Still he was within the 
four walls” of the prison, and his next 
exploit was to ascend the stalV that leads 
to the street, and which io strongly,,;8e- 
cured by two doors — the one of iron and 
the other of wood, driven ftill of ponder- 
ous nails. The Brst is surmounted by a 
revolving edicvaux ^ fri9e,^ and here again 
be made an excel^t use of his blanket, 
by wrapping It xoand the said uglydook- 
ing machine, in such a manner as to 
sheath its spikes and impede its motion. 
This done, he vaulted nimbly to the top, 
and by some means which we cannot 
comprehend, poised himstdf upori an axle 
of rusty spears, which seems Hable to be 
put in motion by the weight of a feather. 
But still his task was incomplete. Altovc 
the lintel of the outer door, and at least 
four and Orhalf feet higher than the iron 
guard of the inner one^ (even counting 
perpendicularly,) a row of spikes arc in- 
serted in the wall, in a slanting direction, 
and one of these it was necessary to seize 
before he could reach the top of a para- 
pet, still several feet overhead. But he, 
who had done so much, was both willing 
and able to essay more ; another spring, 
and the pike was seized— another pull, 
and exertion of the muscles, and he was 
fairly on the summit of the prison wall, 
from which the descent, though eleven 
or tw'elve feet, is, by means of a lamp- 
post, comparatively easy. And all this 
he accomplished. The spike he hung 
by is strongly bent, while the wall at the 
side bears strong marks of the pressure 
of his feet and knees ; and, indeed, the 
wonder is, that he was not impaled on 
the chevuux dcfiisc^ or dashed to pieces 
on the granite stair below. VVe have 
ourselves examined the whole scene of 
these exploits, and we must say, that 
every step of the lad’s- progress seems 
miraculous in the extreme. To all ap- 
pearance, the bars of the Bridewell gra- 
ting would do little more than admit a 
cat ; a squirrel could scarcely scale the 
window above the pulpit, while the tiny 
cord suspended from the top hardly 
seems fitted to sustain tlie weight of an 
ordinary infant. Again, the scaling 
the iron door, the muffling of the non 
pikes, with the power of arm iiecessai> 
to lift a lad of fifteen up a jicrjiendicuKu 
height of five feet, imply so much dan- 
ger and difficulty, that we would have 
really laughed in any man's face that 
would have told us a priori that such 
things were possible. As yet no trace 
of the culprit has been found, though a 
reward is offered for his apprehension.— 
Dumfries Courier, 
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APPOINTMENTS. PROMOTIONS. &c. 


I. cnriL. *4 

Jstt. 90. The King haa been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
granting the Uigtuty Of a Baron of the said United 
Kingdom to the Right Hon. J»ercy Clinton Syd- 
ney, Viscmmt Strar^rd, his Majesty's Axnbabsa- 
(lor thitraoxdmary and Menipotentiary at the 
SuMime Ottoman Porte, and the heurs male o£ 
htt body lawiuUy begotten, by the name, style, 
and title of Baton l^ahurst, of Penshurst, in the 
county of Kent, instead of Baron stningford, of 
Ckmtarf, m the oounty of Dublm* 

il, gtJOlClAl.. 

Jan. 4. The King has been graciously fileased to 
constitute and sqpi^nt John llay Forbtt, E<iq. to 
be one of the JLords of Session in Scotland, in tlic 
room of Sir ArchRttid Campbell, Bart, resigned. 

7H. eCCLESIASTICAl.. 

Dec. 20. The Associate Fresbi tery of Stirling 
and fallork met at Stirling, ami ordained the 
Rev. William Machray to the pastoral inhpcctioii 
of the Original Burgher Copf^egation, Cowan's 
Yanl there. 

Jan. 4. The King has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint Mr James Monson, Preacher of the 
(luspcl, Assistant and Sua«5ioil to die Rov. Roder- 
jtk Monson, in the Parish of Kintail and Presby- 
tci V of Lochearron. 

8. The Right Lion, the Earl of IlopctouUhas 
presented the Rev. Charles Dickson to the Church 
and Paribh of Wamphray, sacont bj the death of 
the Uc\ . Jobcidi Kirkpatnek. 

— The Marquis ot gueensberry has been plea- 
sed to <i{)uoint the Rev. John baudford, A.B., of 
llidiol CcHlege, Oxford, one of lus Lordship's do- 
inestii chaplains. 

n. Mr Alexander Marshall, Preacher of the 
rfOhi)el, lu connexion with the United SucehSiiHi 
Church, was elected Minister of the hootch Pres- 
byteriau Congregation, Kendal. 

21) Hi', Majt ^tv has been plta^ed to present the 
Rfci. Norman McLeod, Minister of Oampbeltma, 
to the Parisii of Campsic, in the Presbytery of 
Glisgow, 

— 1 he Right lion, the Farl of Elgin and Kin- 
caidinc has piusentcd the Rev. Alexander M* Ar- 
thur, Munster ol Uow, Dumbartoudnre, to the 
<- lunch aivl Parish of Dairsie, in the Piesbytery 
of Cupar, vacant by the death <rf the Hev. Dr 
Macculloch. 

IV. ifillLlTARY. 

Brevet Capt Laidg, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Local 
Rank ol Maj. in Aftica only 

23 Dec. IbSL 

5 Dr. G. Troop Seij. Miy. Henley, from TO Dr. 

Cornet (w'lthout pay,) being Riding 
Master 6 Jan. 182 1 . 

U Di. Comet Fullerton, I.irut. by parch. m<c 
M onlgomeiy, ret. ^>0 Dec. 1824, 

R. Humky, i ornet do. 

10 Capt. Hon. J. Jones, Ma> by purch. 

vice Taylor, prom. lb do. 

laeut. Walliugton, Capt by purch. do. 

Comet Dent, Lieut, by purch. do. 

R. Giffard, Cornet by purch. 30 do. 

1 1 Lieut. Gcoth, CapL by purch. vice 

Otmsby, piom. do. 

Comet Oilpin, Lieut. do, 

1C AV. V. GiUard, Comet by purch. vice 

Stewart, ret. 6 Jan. 182 >. 

Ortn. Gds. J. D. Wright, Assist Surg. vice Arm- 
strong, in ora. 11 Nov. 1824. 

2 F. Bt Lieut. Col. Dc Burgh, Lieut Col. 

24 Jan. 1825. 

Capt Johmtonc, Mai. do. 

Lieut. Gudlcstone, Capt do. 

Jackson, Cipt. do. 

Bt Capt Mitchell, from 97 F. Capt 

'j-j do. 

Ensign Robinson, Lieut. 2 i do. 

King, I.icut. do. 

Lieut, Robertson, from h. n. 28 F. 

Lieut. 25 Jan. 

A OL, XV£, 


Lieut Smith, from h. p. S7 F. Lieut 

do. 

—-■■■» MadLonzie, from h.p. H F. Lieut 

* do. 

— ^ — Hunt, from h. p, 85 r. Lieut do. 

— ■— Keith, from 89 F. Lieut do. 

— Robinson, from 67 F. Li^ut do. 

- ■ Lyster, from h. p. 3 F. Lieut do. 
Ensign Belford, from 94 F. Lieut, do. 

' — Leighton, from 56 F. Lieut, do. 
— Canuthers, from 26 F. Lieut 
do. 

— ■ ■— Kuox, from 20 F. Lieut clo. 
Fisher, from h. p. 49 F. Cn- 

sim 24 do. 

W. R Torrens, Ensign 23 do, 

W.-N. Ralph. Ensign 26 do. 

L. S. Dickson, Ensign 27 do. 

5 Bt MtJ. Simcockes, Miy. vice Ernes, 

dead 30 Dec. 1821. 

Lieut Beltoo, Capt doi 

Ensign AVood, l.ieut do. 

A. L’Estrange, Ensign do. 

Lieut Waldi, from 1 Vet Bu. Ucut 
\ ice Wyatt, h. p. 3 W. I. R. 

6 Jan. 1825, 

6 Assist Surg. Hood, from h. p. 86 F. 

Assist Surg. 23 Dec. 1824. 

Lieut Col. Sulli\au,fmm Ceylon R^ 
Lieut Col. vice Gardmcr, h. p. 1 F. 

6 Jan. 1825. 

7 Capt Mair, Mai* by purch. vice WyHy, 

prom. 30 Dec. 1824. 

Lieut Gage, Cant 6 Jan. 1825. 

Ensign Vise. Falkland, from 71 F- 
Lieut do. 

11 IIosp. Assist Evers, Assist. Surg. vice 

Trigge, b F. 21 Dec. 1824. 

20 Ensign Stokes, from 49 F. Lieut vice 

Voung, 65 F* 25 Jan. 1825. 

S. Berdmorc, Ensign i icc Knox, 2 F. 

do. 

21 Lieut. Deare, Capt by purch. \ ice Van 

Batenburgh, ret 50 Dec. 182 1. 

2d Liput Bayly, 1st Lieut do. 

L. A. Spearman, 2<1 Lieut. _ do. 

Assist Surg, Baix'lay, from 35 F. SuTf;. 
vice Dent, dead 2.5 do. 

26 G, Lord Ramsay, Ensign uce Carru- 

theis, 2 F. 25 Jan. 1825. 

27 Hon. R. Howard, Ensign by purch. 

vice Johnstone, prom. 16 Dec. 1821, 

3-T Lieut. Col Cassidy, from b. jx 6 W.I.R. 

Lieut Col. 24 Jan. 182 d. 

Lieut Hutton, ( ipt. do. 

Ensign and Quart Mast Astier, Lieut 
do. 

Ensign Havman, Licut do. 

4 Ruxton, Lieut do. 

Lieut. Harding, from 89 T. Licut 

25 do. 

- — O'Leary, h. p. 24 F. Liout do. 
McGhee, from 2 AV. 1. R. Licut. 

do 

—— — Booth, from 65 F. Licut. do 

Lillic, from 48 F. Licut tlo 

Douglas, frpro 59 F. Lieut do. 

— — ( ampbeil, from 54 F. Licut. do. 

Uamc, from h. p. 58 F. Licut 

^ do. 

2d Licut. CGorman, from 60 F. Lieut 
do. 

Ensign Campbell, from 71 F. Lieut 

do. 

. ■— Shaw, from 2 R. Vet Bb. En- 
sign 24 do. 

— Primrose, from 75 F. Ensign 

25 do. 

Gent Cadet Evans, from R. Mil. Coll. 

Ensign 26 do. 

G. F. W hite. Ensign 27 do. 

Quart Mast SerJ. Waters, Quart. Mast 
\ ice Astier, Lie ut. 2 1 do. 

35 Hosp. Assist M ‘Gibbon, Assist Surg. 

\ u e Barclay, 2 1 F. 23 Doc. 1 82 1. 

37 ( oim t Grant, from h. p, 19 Dr. Ensign 

s ICC iiarimcr, 48 F. 25 J m. 182 j 
1 1 
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^3 F. Oolit Cadet Hon. W, S. Clemente, 
from It. Mil. Coll. Knsicu vice Est- 
eourf, prom. 9 Doe. 

43 E. W. La^^tclle^, En^gn mcc Hope, Ml 

F. i;3 do. 

-17 Lieut. Siborn, from h. p. 0 F. LleuU 

\ ice Mair , 6J F. 1 4 No\ - 

4M Ensign Ctenlmcr, from *"7 F. Lunit. 

■iioc Lillio, 31 F. .Tin. 1K2 j. 

4*1 , R. T. Spai ks, Ensign vice Stokes, 20 F. 

do. 

.‘)1 Ensign t’otliei mil, from 64 F. Lieut. 

\ IOC ( ainpbell, 31 F. do. 

4)0 J.+*. Hunt, Eiihign \ ice Leighton, 2 P. 

do. 

1 0 Liinit. C’huhcdei, Capt. b> puuh. vice 

Barrington, ret. 23 Dec. 1821, 

2d Lieut. Dickson, 1st Lieut. do. 

1). Fit/ (Jerald, 2d Lieut. dtv. 

Ensign Archer, from h. p. 14 F. 2d 
LieuL \ice Brockman, 8i F. 

6 Jan. 1823. 

Gibbons, from 90 F. Lieut, vice 

O'Gorraan, 31 F. 23 do. 

Cl J. B. Biake, Ensign \icc Fothergill, .31 

F. do. 

65 LuuL \'oung, from 20 F. Lieut. \icc 

ltoGt)i, .51 F, do. 

67 Hosp. Assist. Camming, Assi t. Surg. 

vice l-'rencli , 49 F. 25 1 )ec. J S2 1. 
71 F. VV. Whjte, Fnsign by purrh. vic-e 

\ ISC. Falkland, 7 F. 0 Jan. 1S2 j. 
73 A. L. Wuldrington, Ensign vice Piim- 

Tose, 3iF. 23 do. 

77 Ensign Elliott, Lieut, -vice Hamilton, 

dead 6 {to. 

A. H. Irvino, Ensign do. 

,10 J. Wc t. Ensign viec Thomas, 89 F. 

25 do. 

S5 2d liioiit Brockman, from (.0 F. Eu- 

'iigu MCC Stephens, h. n. 14 I . (• do. 
*■0 LieuL Fhihbs, tiom 2 vet. Bn. Li« iit. 

Mce Keith, 2 r. 2,3 do. 

Ensign Thomas, fiom 80 F. LieuL mcc 
IKirdiius "It. do. 

90 F. I Id, I iisign by purdi. mcc Ejk , 

liroin. 23 Dec 1824. 

92 Ensign De.ins, Adj. mcc M.ic lonald, 

ICS. 3(1], only b J 182', 

91 Serj. M ij. ''pillcr, fiom 4' F. Adj, .and 

Ensifni MCC Coivard, removed tiom 
thi StrMCv* 2) Nov. 1S21. 

(»cnt. Cad' t J. \V Randolph, fiom R. 
Mil. C’oll. Ensign mcc Iklford, 2 F, 
2) kill. 1S2). 

97 Ensign Prior, Lieut, vice MiUhtll, 2 1 . 

do. 

J. M‘(\a-'kd1, Fn ign do, 

99 J. Munaj, Ensipi ikc (obbons, CO F. 

<lo. 

2^Y.I•U. Fiisign octtkwcll, Lieut, mcc M'F.hee, 
31 F. do. 

Gent Cadet Giier, from R. Mil. Coll. 

1 isign do. 

Cc^l. R(g. Luut. Col. Muller, from h, p. 1 F. 

Lu uL (’ol. ^ let Sulhv.ui, 6 F. 26 do. 

1 Vtt. Bn. LipuL Ckxihianc, from h. p. 5 W. I, R. 

Lieut. \ icr Walsh, 3 F. do. 

2 — — Arnold, fiom h. p. 3 Gar, Bn, 

l.u lit. vice Phibbs, 89 I'. 25 do, 

I nsi^n K« ones, fri m h. ]>» 71 F» I'n. 
sign \uc Shave, .31 F. do^ 

Vnaituched. 

lit Lit lit. Col. Taylor, fiom 10 Dr. Lieut. Col. of 
liif. b> puicli. Mce M. Gcu. Sir F. G. Butler, 
ret 9I)cc. 1S21. 

Bt liieut Col. U \lly, from 7 F. Lieiit. Col. of Inf. 
by purth. mci Liciit Col. Landman, R. Eng. 
ret. >0 do. 

Mijoi W Ilhams, from 2 F. Litut Col. of Inf. by 
]uirch. \Kt M. (itn. (I'lTord, ret do, 

Capt. Su T. Dnnshy, Bt. tiom 11 Dr. Maj. l«y 
purcb. Mie Mai. ticn. W. \iiiistiong, ret. do. 
I.ifui. ( oMiwcll, fiom I oldst. Gd‘. Capt. of a 
( ompni\, by purth. \ict M.ij. D.al/eil, U. M.i- 
ints rot 6lSio\. 

()t (IvatKc D( n (mt «/. — Roiial AitiUcjy, 
I’d ( ipt. Finis, liom b p. 2d Capt. Mce Atchi- 

.oTi, dis) .,st 1 1 , \o\. 1821. 

1 t laeut alley, d Capt do. 

K-wc', ijo.n h p Ibt I uut do 


2d LtcuL Glasgow, 1st 15 Nov. 1824. 

(fOiit. (. adot (J. RtKlgcrs.^d Lieut. do. 

1st Lieut. Rogers, from h. p. 1st Limit vice Daw 
son, disinissul do. 

2d Lieut Mottl^, Ist Lient do. 

t,ent. t adet J. 'loirnei, 2d Lieut do. 

2d Capt Scott, Capt vice Pierce, dead 26 do. 

W bitty, from h. p. 2d Capt. do. 

1st Lieut. Andrews, 2d (’apt do. 

— — — RoIk*, trom h. p. 1st Lieut do. 

2d Liout. Biifi'-i t, 1st Lieut do. 

Gent (.adet, R. D. French, 2d Lieut ilo. 

Jtet Lieut Dyson, fKini h. p. 1st Lieut Mce('n 
Slow, 1). p. 9 Dec. 

— '•» Ruimacles, from h, p. Lieut. Mte W c i- 

therall. dead B) tit . 

2il Lieut D’\rley, I iout. do. 

Gent i'adct A. A. Shuttlcwmth, 2d Lieut. do, 

Bnifal Rni^hirns. 

Bt Mnj. Henderson, Lieut Col, vice Ta’ndmann, 
its, 50 Dtv. 182 J. 

Capt Caldei, tiom h. p Capt do, 

Mcdicul Dejfartmcnt. 

Bre\et Insp.ol Ilosji. Burko, from h. p. Dtp. 

25Dec.lS21. 

Dep. lns|). Blown, fiom h. p. Di^p. Insp. do. 

— — Vtuuli «i, fioin li. !». Dep. Insp do. 
Assist kiirg. Milne, h. p. 1 F. Assist Surg. Mie 
Hosp. A-sist. Brown, 85 F. do. 

M.igrath. from h. p, Voik (’Iiasn. As- 
sist Surg. \iec Palmer 2i do. 

J. Ilawkev, Hoin. Assist \ice M»Gibboiis, 21 1\ 

23 do 

Erchangc<t, 

C.apt ‘ser mi on, from ( oldst. («fs. rec. dif 
with ( 'pt ( omwall, h. p. I n.dt. 

~... ■ ( on xont, from I>. rei*. dill, w.tli ( apt. 

fechaw. 1). n .37 F. 

S'li rer, from 31 F. rcc. ditV. witli (’apt Ni- 

colls, h. p. Unatt, 

— — Sletle, from S9 F. rec. difl*. with Cap!, 
Smith, h. in 3 1 F, 

Lieut. Green, from 22 F. with Limit. Munro, Ii. p 
78 i-’. 

— — GnlTiths, from 2 W. I. R. wil'i Luut Jt < 

sop. h. P. Voiiv ChT s. 

Come L ‘stfplien <, troin » Dr (/. v iLh 1- osign R.B 
M.ntin, 83 F. 

Ensign Forlong, troni 3 ) 1’. with ‘-<1 I ant. ‘'i(\. 
w.ight, h. p. Rifle Bri' . 

As'tst Suig. Ma»'tin, from ) I . with \ssi t ^urg 
Johnstone, h. p. 9 F. 

Uisignaiions mid Bitheminis. 

Majoi (.cn. Cfiftoul, from 13 I‘. 

— W. Aimstfong, liom 2 (• n Bo 

Sir F. (r. Butler, from 87 I 

Lieut, ful. Landman, R I-ng. 

Capt Van Batenburg, 21 1 . 

Barrington, 60 F. 

Lieut. Montgomery, 9 Dr. 

( ornet ‘sfi'Wiirt, lu Dr. 

Assist Surg. C leiand, h. ]i. 32 F. 

A ppoi u i nicn 1 9 Cana lit d. 

(’apt. Hon. W . 1’. G^n^cs, h. p. Ernitf 

Super u d< d. 

F ly master J allon, 10 Dr. 

Deaths, 

I lent Gen. I alando, East-India Com]iany*s Ser 
vice, Madi.is 

Major (ten. I ord Miiski n J , late of 38 F. Catn 
J* ranee 

Lieut. Col. Cliisholm, Ron. Ati. ( ol. Coip‘«, < apt 
CcMLtt ( .udle 

■■ — ' DiJvoii, Roy. .\it Tours, Fi mce 

J J Dec. Is M 

Iicddane, It Inv . Eng. Dunknk 

1 1 Jan. 182 

Macncil, laic 6 Vet. Bn. Campbtl 

town, N. H. 2s Sept. 1S21. 

Bn » (a , h. p. ()3 I’. 

Inoi, \nu,igh Vnl. 1 > Jan. 182" 

Ma|oi Fawcett, li. p. ‘Mb. R.itlmum h, Ireland 
2f> Dec. 18” I 

t apt Bkl e, h. p. R. Ti idi Vi f. Dublin 29 ^o^ . 

Bdl I'g, h. p. f 1 . Dublin K’ Fm 

PoM*k k, 1 iti of ) F. ( bath im 17 Jim. 182 > 

((iioi.mii, h. p. R. t ors. Rang. ( oisiea 

2 ^) Oct lfa*’e 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kefl at EdMurgh^ in the Observatory^ CaltonfiiU. 

N.B—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’clodk after. 

noon— The second Observation, m the afternoon, in the first column, is talficn by the Register 
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•311 M. 101 o 
.286 A. 40/^ 
29.991 M.40\ „ 
.892 \.4l/l'^‘ 
.859 M.41 iL^ 
.( 80 A. 41/ 1^’^* 
.‘>25M.44-|L^ 
162 A. 41 

28.999 M.46i L^ 
129.115 A 42/ 


Wmd. 


isw. 

SW. 


SW. 

N. 


W, 

w. 


w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 


w. 


Weather. 


Mom. sleet, 
day fair. 
Dull, abrs. 
of ram. 
Mom* frost, 
day nun. 
Morn* sleet 
day frost 
Keen frost 
with sunsh. 
Fresh, ftdr, 
and cold. 
DuU, but 
I fair, miljd. 
Moi;n. frost, 
day s\uiah. 

Ditto. 

Mom.ftost 
day dull. 
Fresh, fair, 
but cold. 
Morn, frosty, 
d. duU, t'oW 
iwr, mild, 
with sunsh. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull, flying 
shnru* rain. 

Ditto. 


1825. 


Jan. 17 { 
18{ 
19{ 


Ther. 


M.lO 
IA36 
M.S4 
[a. 41 
M.27i 
iA.S7 
M.32 


«rtf M.i6 

A. 40 
An/ M.38 
A.47 
M.34 
A. 40 


« Attach.] 
Baro.] Ther. 


29.^ 

.680 

.840, 

.89*^ 

29.2<)2 

.616 

.715 

.792 

.880 

.9o0 

.97) 

.903, 

.601 


.701 


Wind. 


M.40\ 
A. 40/ 
M.42\ 
A.38J 
'M.38> 
|A.38j 

A38/ 

M.38 

,A57 

M.3C 


SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

!n. 


M.39\ 

.22S A 58/ 
.110 
.511 


M.40'1 
A 35/ 
M.37\ 
\.41/ 


.160 M 
.22j _ , 

.250 M )0^ 


4 42, 


150.194 M.41' 
.1.151 A. 10/ 
.U6|M41\ 
J< .89^) A. 44 / 
J)94M.46\ 
.9< 4 A 45 / 
.99SM.4n 
.692 V. 41 / 


Cble. 

W. 

SW. 

y* 

S. 

w. 

ICblo. 

Cble. 

W. 

Isw. 


Weather. 


Mmn. snow, I 
day fiur. 
Mom. rain, 
day fair. 
Dull, but 
fair, cold. 
Mom. frost 
dull day. 
Frosty, after.] 
sunslune. 
Mora, frost 
day mild. 
Fiosty, ra- 
ther dull. 

1 rost mom. 
|night bleet 
I Frost mom. 
day sunsh. 
Rain dc blect] 
most of day 
Ilain form, 
aftern. ^lut. 
Frost, sunsh 
Aery cold. 
|Aftcm. ram 
innd slec t 
Dull, with 
Ibliwrs rain. 
Day fair, 
ingntb. ram 


Average of rain, 1.282 inches. 


The f«ill of rain bince our last does not exceed an inch and a half. From the middle 
till the end of January, the temperature u as mild ; a few slight frosts gave but little 
intcrrujition to farm labour: the mean temperature for that period was 40® Fahren- 
heit. Febmaiy commenced with loud wind, w^hich was succeeded, on the 3d, by 
snow, and keen frost. The snow was but slight, and the fVost, which continued till 
the 7lh, did more injury to wheat on high grounds than all the preceding short win- 
ter-storms. On some carsc-land^t, too, w'e observe the young wheat to assume a 
withered appearance ; but, in general, on such soils the plants are still safe. Ploughs 
wrcrc at work by the 1 1th, and spring-plowing is in a state of forwardness. If the 
w eather continue ojien and dry, sowing of beans may commence w'lth safety by 
this day week. Vegetation is about 6ve days later than last year. The mean tein- 
pcratuie is about 1® lower for the three past months, than for the corresponding 
quarters last year. Turnips begin to run, and their nutritive qualities are conse- 
quently much deter loratei A greater proixirtion of the crop appears to have bcin 
threshed out than at the same period Idst year. Barley is for the most part out of 
the farmer’s hands, and as the last wreck’s average was low, an anticipation that the 
ports would remain shut agqinst that article produced a rise in ])ricc, w hich may ^ ct 
end in advancing the remaining averages so far as to admit foreign b<irley by the 1 '>tln 
Wheat maintains its price, and is easily sold. Oats arc sought alter, and prices rather 
on the rise. Beans and grease continue almost stationary. Potatoes are sc.ircc, and 
are much in request. Hay is \aUiable, in proportion to its ncarntbs to large towns ; 
the general prue is from 9d. to lOd. per stone, of 22 lbs. Labourers arc pretty ge- 
nerally employed at about Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per short day of seven hours. Price of 
oatmeal, Is. per jicck. 

Pnihihiie^ PWA Vib. lS2o. 
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1895 .]] Rcfrisier.-^Course of Exchange , S;c*'^Bankrupts» 

Courge of Exchange^ London^ Fch, 11... .—Amsterdam, If: 3. Ditto at pight^ 
12 i 0. Rotterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 : I. Ahona, 3T : 2, 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 15. Bourdeaux, 25 : 45. Frankfort^n-thc-Maine, 151 4, 
Madrid, 35. Cadiz, 35 J. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, iSJ. Genoa, 444* Lisbon, 5 U 
Oporto, 51 j. Rio Janeiro, 47* Dublin, 94>-«Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Prices of Bullion^ oz Foreign Gold in bars, i:.3iil7i.9 — New Doubloons, 

£,3m 18«0 New Dollars, 4s.«10d4.— Silver in bars, standard, 53 .n 04 d. 

Premiums of Insurance at Loyd's.^GMemney or Jersey, 10s. 6d.-^CqTk or Dub. 
Un, 10s. 6d. a Ifs. 6d.— -Belfiist. lOs. 6d. a Ifs, 6<L— Hambro*, 78. 6d. a lOs. tid.— 
Madeira, 20s.-.-Jamaic!a, 30s..MjB[ome 408. a 50s.«~Greenland, out and home, 00 0(k 


Weekly Pieces of the Public Funds^fiom January 10, to February 9, 1S25. 



Jan. 19. 

Jan. 26. 

Feb. 2. 

Feb. 9. 

Bank Stock.,* 

231 

232 

234 

205J 

3 ^ cent, reduced 

94| 

101 

944 

944 

3 ^ cent, confaols 

93| 

03S 

93i 

93^ 

34 ^ cent. do. 

1014 


— 

101^ 

4 ^ cent, do 




.... 

Ditto New do. 

loss 

I06i 

— 

1 106 

India Stock... 


— 



■ Bonds.. 

101 

100 

974 

98 

Exchequer bills, 

68 

64 

65i 

65 

Consols for account 

944 

93J 

93^ 

93? 

French 5 Scents. 

103fr.50c. 

ia3fr.50c. 

103fr.25c. 

103fr.80c. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 20tli of 
Dec. 1824, and the 20lh Jan. 1825: extracted from the London Gazette* 


Arc*m/jdo, (\ IJcthnai green, fcAther-merthaiit. 
Arnsby, M. Walwoith load, baker. 

Hiilcy, I. Ips^rub, ship buiUlcr. 

B II n ird, S. < imben^tU, jeweller, 
n irn n, H. 1 hai le's mn, jeweller. 

Btnk, J. Uerby, teardcaler. 

Beniullaek, I. F. Truro, senvener. 

B( nvin, (jr. Kennington, builder. 

Bidcn, .T. Che,i)iside, button-mexehanL 
Bi ) ir, I. L. Hackney. 

BoulUm, T. VV. '$|»enccr-stiect, coauh-propnCtor. 
Bowen, P. Rungay, hncn-drancr. 

Brandon, W. sen. Camberwell, builder. 

Br III well, O. Sloek|>ort, chemist 

Button, I). jun. Bosinghall-street, calendercr. 

lUotherton, J. Liveriiool, tulor. 

}trynn, A. Kichmona, halierdasher. 

Bursloni, T. and P. Celia, Abchurch-laoe, wino- 
incrdianti^ 

Byram, R. J. and J. Saddlcwortli, Vork, woollen 
manufacturers. 

1 achaid, George, Hennetta-atiect, Coveiit garden, 
watch-maker. 


c uunbell, T. P. Bnekdano, Spitalfields, grocer. 
Chick, M. Newgate street, hnbier. 

< lurkc, T. Kotherhithe, lightoiman. 

(. oate-,, W. Kidderminster, draper. 

I'ooke. T. and J. ( hi Iti uliain, upholsterers. 

( ooke, T. W. Straifiird, hi ewer, 
t oipci, B. Falcon-siiu ire, coal-roerchiuit 
» rt^d, J. Bedford-coui t, Cuv cnt-gardcu, woollen, 
draper. 

( ijtk, W and J. GoiJding, High street, South, 
work, liakers. 

Rawson, W. Kingston upon Hull, bookseller. 
Oickinstin, J. pewsbury, Yoik. ilripir. 

Dixon, r. Tottenham cuuit-road, It itliorbed ma- 
niifat tiirer. 

Dolbcl, J. Ixunbeth-road, merchant. 

Durham, J. C at henne street, Mrand, cabiuct- 
nfuikor. 

Dysem, It. I ivcrjiool, morthanC 
1 ventt, J, Weymouth mews, PortUaul-pI. huibc- 
dcalcr. 

neU’Iicr, s. r awrcncc lane, wooUt n tat lor 
1 ync, E. C l’a^tndl,h stiict, f lOiCi. 

1 vflio, H. M. llolborn, grocti 


Gemsh, J. sen. and J. Gernsh, jun. Frotne-Sel« 
wood, clothieis. 

Giles, 11. London rooil, btilcher. 

Giles, J. and G. Dennis, Buw-strect, Coicnt-gnr. 
den, victuallers. 

Greetliam, R. J. Liverpool, ship-chindlcr. 
Gregory, s. Manchester, calicu-printer. 

(lUth, J. shad Thames, com-toctoi. 

Hall, J. Newingtun-butts, teodcaler. 

Hammond, "J'. Manchester, victualler. 

H.indy, S. GoswelUtreet, brass-founder. 

Hopkins, W. D. Ounster-court, Miiidng-Iane, 
ship-broker. 

Hughes, W. Tewkesbury, glass-dealer. 
Humphreys, J, Vauxhall Bridge-road, carpenter. 
Jay, G. andT. Ward, Burlui^u gardens, artifi. 
cinl florists. 

Jones, J. Hillingdon, linen-draper. 

Jones, W. Rermondsey-street, fishmonger. 

Lander, J. Strand, hafdwarcman. 

Larkin, J. Cannon strret-road, shopkeeper. 
Latten, J, W'oolwjch, baker. 

Lawson, J. B. and (L Nottingham, hosiers. 

Le Comte, J. IL St. Helen’s-place, men Ii mt 
Leonard, C\ V. Taunton, linen-<ira|)cr. 

Little, A. Bradford, York, grocer and draper. 
M*Kenzie, H. Walsall, draper. 

Miller, W. P. Dorset-strect, Manchester square, 
carver. , 

Morton, R, Westbury, Wilts, cornfaclor. 

Niven, J. Pet^Loiough, draper. 

Palmer, J. Lambeth, tailor. 

Perry, J. Houndsditch, linen draper. 

Phillipson, W. St. Martin's-lane, ('armon-strcct, 
drysalter. 

Platt, J. Platt lane, Saddleworlh, York, woollen 
manufacturer. 

Portch, W. Bradford, Wilts clothier. 

Prodgers, E. Ludlow, Shiophhire, banker. 
Prodgers, G. E. <Sf J. I^udkiw, Shropshire, bonkers. 
Iiishton, E. Ihrcston, money scrivener. 

Uoflb, C. SL Martha on tlie Hill, Guiklford, poper- 
mamitaituur. 

Roger*, W. Cpton, vutualUi. 

Kyall, T. B. Sutton Veny, WiU , dcalci. 

''irguit, W I lie of Shtfiield, niid aftervards of 
FlCLtniarkct, >pii it dealer. 


He^iUcr, — BankmpU — Births, — ^larriaifCf, CFcb. 


shAvucw T Maiiche>«ter, innhoUer. 
suns S. soiiUi impL )n stitioiur 
sh k J M( V C<»nn\.ll ineiccr 

-tinith y Me\ag! scv, t ornw ill, #>ro(x.r. 
snnlh 1 I tloxtUr, Still )nlshnL tinner 
■>i ^dcn, J HudiUTsfitkl, \ ork, clotli merdiantt 
'I i>lor, \\ \\ oolwicli, toal nierchaiiC 
J hoini s >11 J Rolherhitht tea dtalcr 
liumin, 1. Watcrloo-tcrracc^prmtitLllcr* 


I nkworth, II IT I «iinlx.th, coal merchant. 
Uuliudh, / Duiliara, (li iptr 
hyttt, Marj J. f Grcft Ta Uitap, jK,rfu 
lilt r> 

Wilktt 1 Ilolbom bndge, diugj^i^t. 

AViUiams, W W Norwich, pawnbroker. 
\\ooko% II Paddington, btorie mason 
'Vate&. 1. J Waiburtm, and I, l^atcb, Colton Ic 
Muorb, Lancashire, cotton spiimerb 


Alphaceiical List of Scoicii Baxkrlpicies and Dividends, announced 
January 1B25; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SI QUrSTR\IlOVS. 

Uishnp James, cowti tik r and siin t dealer in Edm 
burgh 

Kcniie \ Diiiican, mt rebut, a countant, and 
ig( lit in til 1 ^ on 

iiiirkhind, IVilliaiii, dr}balt&i and tlealer in oils, m 

L.UUU1 ) k 

PitcriOii ( lirisjtun m ichintii Man hlinc 
>lu lud on \ill» in In wtnn Duintries 
>'iur ibali, k jb rt scexlMiiau in L Imbtirgh. 

i)l\Il)r\DS 

Porfhwul v( ulie, nl iicorgc Gou he A Co 
belli i\eii Ctucc Corlhwuk A to koine', 
lieig mil Corthi lel s A ( le Dunbar, ^ 
Jolin spu cit uceountant in I* diiibuii^h. 


Bum & Pringle wood increb ints in I islicr row , 
by \V J t till Uir^dl, bv f oldstieim 
C.iiirm S. Cisstt, agtiitu in Dunkekl, by W. 

\V edek *«p<H n, w i iter m Perth 
1 yiL Jamts j >i lei and eibiuet-maker in Leith, 
u> M. bmiliie, wi tei iheie 
Ivcir T honiab. Ill holbteier in Edinburgh , by Jl 
VV hytoek, nit reliant there 
Pitcfbon W iJkir, A to merchant ond i tnts in 
1 e th , by Juuis Ricliaidbon jumoi, iner 
el uit in 1 dll burgh 

Sutherland, Ch-irles miithug i ^ Golspio, 
Murriv junior, bpnkci in lam 
BilMin, tjcoigc, lite spiiit dealer m Lt'inburgh, 
b> the ti u'.tce tht rt 

Wilsm, lloliert nieuhaiit m I (ith, dcceistd by 
John Ueicl, V\ am ton Ciebteut, Ldinburt,!! 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

ISil Jul> 7 At Ham o It, Prosilemy ofBom- 

0 i> Mrs Me\an Ur ( iawlord % d lughtcr 

Au" 1 St 111 me Mi ha',, the 1 idy of 

1 uiK -t ol Coimu in Imt RolKrt Macdowall, 7tli 
ngmient nati\e inlaiilr\, a daughk r 

No\ a \t St Croix, Wt t In hcs, Mrs Dr 
Iluan i daughter 

Dee JJ \t I ’iKkington, the Countess ot 'tyles 
told, 1 hon mlheit 

HH \t 1) ith, the I idy of dter Long, Fsq of 
Caynton Uou t Wilts iduditor ^ 

30 At the Mount Harrow, Mi Ulc ex the Lady 
of Arthib lid Camplicll, Lsq a d lughter 

31 \t lub h JUM. 1 1 Lower Rcrkk j Street Port 
man Squar«j 1 oikIoii, tlie La ly of f uut ( olonel 
Lindsay, grcradicr gu irds, a dan 1 U,r 

It-j Jab 1 At No 17 t^ueni Street, Ldin 
b irgh, Mrs Hun er a daughtei 
f vt 1 It in, lal> Diinl ir, ol N Mlhfield, *» s >n 
7 At SC tV pole t oiiit, the Right Don the Lady 
1 awdoi I uuM,htei 

) At iii|^ >» llou,c, Mrs Robertson, of Inches, 
a son 11 1 'til 

U) t I n n tlic L idy of D Chafes Guth 
IK , 1 ITS ni 

— \t ‘"t r n MrsDrDew^r aduightcr 

11*11 t s tk St c t, Idinburgh, Mr Mac 

ij 1 mi n 

\\ 1 1 1 U ill the Lady of John C Hop 
Km h Ml i u gl U r 

Ihc I it> of Aiidiew fepothswoode, Ebq of 
Bedford Squ le a son 

1^ \t s I * ch tht La 'y of Captain Edward 
Ilar\c> R \ ison 

11 \\ 7, Ilo>al Circus, Edinburgh, Mrs Carlyle 
Hell, i s in 

— \t G eng irrv Ilousf Mm Ranaldson Mntdo 
nell of t laiir n ild and (dengarry, a daughter 

17 \t llolrae'i Houbc the Lady of James f iir- 
lit, k q of Hoi nc i daughter 

— At Moni icihe lion t Lt l> Moncrcilfe, a son 

18 At 1 dniburgh, Mrs Wright VViUiunson, 
Kinrosh a son 

Ih \t61, \oith 1 b( t 1 in i Stre-rt, Idinburgh, 
the 1 idy ol C iptain W ei i> s, ol the Scoti Grey^, 

I d luglilir 

0 \t stiilu ^ WisWillnn C Ibi th, ison 
>3 At 10, (c IS Sjui\i, Ldinburth Mis 

I I ucli. M tikrti idiu litir 

— \tCassjlii I tht Lidv cf R r Kill a 
irieJ , I* MI 1 


Jan 1 At Gr n i send, the La ly of Major Mic 
gregor 3Kt regiment, a son 

\tNo 3 Circus Place, West, Fdmbuigh, 
Mrs I* mh> a son 

-( \t C i tie ciHig, the Hon Lady C mmchacl, 
a dinghti r 

J7 At Rcdcoll, Mrs \msUp, i lUughtci 
2& At Junqir Green ((hut n tht wuljw (f 
Lieukiunt Henry Ryiner R S ism 

Littl) ^t He eit, county <t kilkcimv the 
( ountLss ( f Desert, wite of R I Price, L j I ite 
of the 7hth Ih hi uukr , i d iu,,liter 
— Ii the Hovil Rirncl s, Dublin the I xdy of 
Lieut Colonel Uaepheroon, ibtli Highlmder , i 
daughter. 


MARRUOrs 

1821 June i \t I nna k hn Mielf n I sq 
merchii t, to scr n Ho'-i hch ms, ot tl ii i > 

5, InSj hit New s uth Wales Alex Di 1 
I'sq CaiU n i rhe I battahou 31st r { ment 
Btngil iiPiii rv, t ) 1 )ui i, t.ec jnd uiUohtei it 
bimon I ord I q bydi tj 

luly \t N gj ) c CaptiMi D Bruc'e, \s 
sistm 1(0111 i > Ginci il r ) M I’-giret, iouitli 
daughU tht IU\ Dr Duncan, R ith i 

— U \ gi 1 , J hn Wylie I q M D M i h is 
ar 1 / niiton i the pniciofH IT the Kijih 
c f INigp ire, to Su in, sixth d lUghter t f tne kei 
Dr I unean, Ratho 

Dfi > At St \iidr(w (hudi Holbom Lon 
dem, Ml James MiulJ R t Daimway nt i 
1 orre to 1 inni i So| lu i I Matilda \ hi H 

or bly Plate, Lxiltr 1 1 ^ li rot Ihos Ashli M 

Lbq Sohtit r 

.J UUithWilk th Rev S M Greg ir t 

M iry, s f I 1 Duglit r r>t I imcs J i slit I j 

.-7 At St M N 1( H 11 ( i liurch I ondon ( h irk 
IleirUlti i I 1 I 1 ti gietis to N’ irv D 
dcst la f Lilt Ji( Mijot(itn r 1 1 unt 

Pill Ic cJ 1 1 1 st 1 ij(omi i ly s< vut 

— it ' la him M i knit i li } | s s c 
rdiuhin^l i Isdiell thn I d i Iter it Miui w 
ft m 11 1 { ol I •> in 1 

-S \L Dim U » ) 1 ( t r I ( ‘' in lull < 

Jc e >nj d lu^lil r ol Will 1 1 iirl n>, 1 1 
C >Li 1 1 1 ort 

) \f lilt M in col kin tid nt O \ul tht Ri 
Junesf l»i(iiiitKl inimsUi i st uhui 1 
llei 1 i t huf-Mtrnt tl r Rti /olin Ile«lyCi 
r« I <■ i I n O Nicl 
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182j. Jan. 1. At Elllngham, Uonry John Wil- 
liam ColIingwoofU Esq. eldest son of Henry C’ol- 
lingwood, Esq. of Lilburii Tower, to Miss Fran- 
ces C. Haggerston, youngest daughter of Thomas 
liucgerston. Esq. ot Ellmgham. 

(). At St Margaret’s, Westminster, by thcllev. 
David W’auchopc, t'antain Patiiek Cainpliell, 
C. B. ofhis Majesty’s slnp Ganges, to Margaret, 
voungG'.t daughter of the late Andrew Wauchopc, 
Rsq. ot Niddiie Monsch.il. 

K. At Douglas. Isle of Man, Samuel Hibhert, 
lOsq. M.D. of Edinburgh, to the Hon. Mrs .S'titt, 
daughter of the late I^onl Henry Muiray, and 
nieee to Ins Grace the Duke of Atholl. 

— At Wooton, Surrey, Lieut.-( ’<donel Ogjlvic, 
oi Ins Majf^ty’s J tali regiment, to .Janet ilekaiva, 
cliO't daughter of .Fohn Alex. Ogilvie, K.vq. of 
’J'anhnrst, in that county. 

— At llucL'i chai'ol, m the county of Dtirlunn, 
aLVoidiug to the riles of the t'atJiolie ChureJi, 
and at St John’s church, m NcweaiAle, on the 
I Mill current, Mr .laine.. \ustin Ward, .son of the 
late Dr Ward of Dundr.es, to Mi^s Margaiet 
Todd, third daughter of tiie l.ato William J'txld, 
Esq. of stoekfield Hall, NorthuinherLind. 

Ji). At Distillery Park, Haddniirton, Thomas 
.Spears, jnnini , Esq. dixtinur. Kirkiildy, to Mmy 
Maeijueen. eldest ihiughLcr of Yrehibaiil Dunlop, 
Esq. 

H. At Newton Park, Glasgow, ^Ir Robert Duff, 
jun. merchant, Dundee, to ls;ibella, sixth daugh- 
ter of Archibald Wardon, Esq. merchant, Gias- 

gow. 

J.>. At fit). Great King-StrCPt. Edinburgh, Mr 
Alex Hill, bookseller, .)r>, South Bridge, to Agnes, 
eldest daughter of John I*at(,n, Esii. hiuliler. 

l7. At Diuinshcugh Hou.so, J .d nbiirgh. Sir 
David Huntci Blau, of Urownlnll, IJait. to Eiiza- 
iH’th, second (l.'iughlcr of So John Hay, Bait. 

17. At Moflat, laeut. John Maijor.hanUs, of the 
U, N.to Maiy, eldest daughter ot Mr James IhcK- 
i.on, MotUt. 

17 , In Geoige's .Squaie, Kdinlnirgli, Edw.anl 
llinny GlankS, tisq. of the Hon. fa-.l'India Com- 
pany s civil service, to Gathcrme, secoiuUUughter 
olMohii C. .Scott, of SintoiU Ksci. 

IS. At Middle (’hutch, by the Rtn. G^Bird, 
A.M. James Watkins, Esq. t’apUin in the friM rc- 
guneiitoi Bengal infantry, to Miss Mary Aiuic 
Watkins, only daughter ot W.iLkm Waikius, Esq. 
ot '^hott(jn, 111 the county of Salop. 

— At Broughton Place, J’eehles-shuc, Michael 
.lolinston, Kmj. Arehhank, to t'hustiiia, youngtist 
daughter ot .lohn Anderson, Esq. ( ramiit. 

— At .St. Martin’s Dutwich, JLomloii, the Rev. 
.Tames Boyd, minister of the parish ot Auchmleck, 
ni the iMunty of Ayr, to Jaiie, only sister of A. K. 
Hutchinson, Esq. soiicitor, Crown Court, Tliread- 
iiredle-Street. 

— At (ihegow, the Bev. Alexander Loelune, 
imii'st^M of Diynien, to Mi^s Elizabeth Price. 

'JO. \L his rcaiiience in Hindc-Street, Mauchc.s- 
t'. r .'square, Eoiuioii, Colonel Su John Sinclair, of 
Duiibeath, Bart, to Mias Sarali Charlotte Carter. 

~ \t Edinburgh, 'Phomfts ‘slirlmg Edmoiul- 
Monne, Esq. of CamliuswalUice, to Helen, second 
d.'iughter ot tlic late Andrew \\ixhI, surgeon in 
Edmbu’-gli. 

— At the Frientls’ Mectmg-house, Edinburgh, 
Mr riioiu.is Rickman, of Binninghain, architect, 
to Eli/abelh, third dhughter of Mr George Miller, 
ot Hope Park, Edinbuigli. 

J.). AtKdmonston, John Lawson, Esq. of Caim- 
niuu, W. S. to Janet, second daughter of the Ute 
lames Brown. Esq. ot I'Mmondston. 

DEX'riTS. 

1 ^ J 1. May 17 . At tiic Fort ot lloenghur, aged .'.T, 
in I he Protectcil Hill T^*rritory, Subathoo, whi- 
ther he hail ictiretl on the invalid tstablishmcnt. 
Captain M m. Walker, ot the n.itne iufantrs, cW 
dest son of the* late Re\. Wdham Walkci, of .St. 
t yrus, noar Montrose. 

June fi. At Uangmm. Ea-st Indie.s, Lieut Alex. 
Trotter l^uuUsay, of the JJd natne lufaiitiy, 
Vnmgest son ot the late Major Sl.iitm Eccles 
Eiudesay. 

7 . At Kandy, fdand of Cey ioii, Mr Peter Maury, 
of the .army nus!ic.il statf, sceoiul .son of Mr A. 
Maury, 1 .")n, (JeoTge-Stuet, Edmbmgli. 

Jfi. .\t Poonali, Lieiif. R. S. Gibbon, (second 
■•mi of Mr (.corge Gib-.on, merchant in Lcith,) of 
the fith regiinont Bombay lutuc int.intry. 


July Sf2. At Bombay, Eliza Emmrw wife of 
Ilcnrydi. Glass, Esq, Hon. East-India Company’^ 
diilseniec. 

a.i. At Penang, Commodore Charles Grant. 

Auff. H. ( »n liis passage to Sydney, Mr John 
\Vyl(f, of Hobart Town, Van Diemen's Laud. 

10. At St, Thome, Madra.';, WhUiam, youngest 
Bon of Lieut.-Col, Commandant Robert Mac- 
dowall, 7th regiment native infantry. 

2H. At Negapatarn, W'llluim Hardy, E.sq. of 
Charleslield, Captain native infantry, Hon. Easl- 
india (’oinpany’> seivice, Madias. 

Sept. }). By the upsetting of a boat at C.spe 
North, on thecoa.st of Labiador, M r'lphri M‘Pher- 
.son, merch.int, aged dd. He was a native of Edm- 
buigh, anti mueb regretted by a numerous cuele 
01 friends and aeriuamfcuiees. 

11. At Sierra l.conc, \triea, Mr Robert Symes 

L. ung, only son of the late Mt James Laing, inei- 
chaut, London. 

Oot. 1 1. \i the Cape of (Joorl Hope, on his way 
to England, loi the recovery of his he.ilth, LieuU 
John Liddrdl, Bombay artillery, m the 'JOtli year 
of htsuge, fouitli sou of Jtus. Liddell, Esq. Aueh- 
tertord. 

At Ca;ie H.nt’en. St. Dnmmgo, Mr Walter 
Provand, fonncily nf CBa.sgow. 

— At I iiarnoin! Est.ite, SL Lneia, in the Sfith 
year of In’, age, Rtibeit Eleh hci, E^q. elilistwiii 
of Mr Angus Eleb her, -'.i hoohiiaster of Diinotm. 

Nov. 6, At Port.smoiitlf, on his way lioinc to 
.Seotlan'l, from the Mt'diterraneriii, Alex. Watson. 

M. D. R. N. 

-M. .At Vienna, Matthew Von Colin, one of tlie 
most celebrated Aieitnan literati, m his Ifith year. 

Dec. B’. At Banlf, aged lOU years and upwaids, 
Mrs Pine, spon.'-eof Mr Alexander Pine, latcmei^ 
chant 111 Jjanll, and founder ot the Charity School 
in the Sea I'ovvn there, for the education of yioor 
children. 

11. At Diinlxir, ('harlos hoioner, Esr]. late Col- 
lectoi ol hi . M.ij( sty’s Cuhtonis t’lere, in the TSth 
year of Jus age, 

12. VL Anrihbrac, .SlieBand, John Monat, Esq. 
of Gaith, aged 75, 

17 . Mr Riibt Dickson, increh.inf, Musselburgh. 

— .At Borrow sfounnexs, 111 t!ie hUh year of his 
age, Mr Thomas Jidniston, late shi}im.a.ster there. 

l.S. At Glasgow, Mrs .Janet llonyman. relict of 
Jolm Grieve, Esq. formerly Shentt-Substitule for 
l*ecble^-shire. 

— At Ehe, Mrs Mary Biuce, relict of tlie ih*- 
eeased James BiUce C.n-sbur , Esq. of Tillicoultry, 

P>. At ( on pel -Street, LeiCi, at the .advaneuU 
age of 75 , (^harles .Smith, E.sq. portrait-i>amter in 
Jaiiidon. 

— Andrew Johnston, Esq. of Castlehill, at the 
aJv.'inceil age of DO. 

20. At I.,uith, Mr Adolphus .Sccalesi senior. . 

— At G.itehoiw* of FltX'l, James Denninon, Esq. 
foi many ycais resulcnt m tliat bu^h. 

— At No. 2, Leopold I’laec, Edinburgh, Mr 
Walter VV ight, cixichmakcr, Edinburgh. 

21. At Pittendreich, hear Elgin, Miss Louis.i 
MaciloneU, youngest daughter of the late itev, 
Mr Matdonell of Foncs, 

— At her house in Anmilcl-Street, Strand, 
London, Mrs Voung, the moUier of Mrs Faun- 
tleroy, 

2J. At Perth, ,Mr George Brown, Ixiokseller. 
aged 7 1. 

— In Drygatc-Street, Glasgow, in the 8. id ye.n 
of her age, Mrs Mary Jamieson, relict of the lutt; 
•lohn Craig, Esij. of Overnewton. 

2-1. At Lcith, Mr John (Jraufonl, merchant. 

2 , 1 . At his house, Upper Seyinour-*street, Lon- 
don, the Right Hou. Sir R. Dallas, Knt. 

— At Scaford, Sussex, Mrs Carnegie, widow ol* 
Colonel John Carnegie. 

— At Tours, after two days illness, Lieut>(>ul. 
Dixon, lately Commandant of the royal artilj^y, 
m the garrBon of Portsmouth. 

— At Aberdeen, John lUibcrt Smith, of Con- 
ciaig. 

— At Diggar, Mr John Paterson, late of Ogs- 
castle, aged si. 

— At bihnbnrgh, Claudiiri Charlc*fl, Esq. Lieu- 
tenant m the British luvy, and Past Captain m 
that of South America. 

— At Brighton, m Iris 8()Lh ycTir, the Right 
Hon. Lord EaulU*y. 

— At V\ hitcMde, parish of Krl gunzeon, Wm- 
Aiulerson, of VVhitesiJc. 



25 ^ RegUta\~ 

Dec. 2C. At Nice, wlicre he had gone for the retnv 
very of hw healtli, Lord Mount CTiarlcw, eldest son 
ot the Marquis and Marchioness ConynKhanu 

28. At Kjrkaldy, Mrs [)r Black. 

— At Napl^, Mr David Henderson, merchant, 
Bouth Bridge, Edinburgh. 

At Linlithgow, Catharine, second daughter 
of Alexander Napier, Esq. Liulitligow. 

— At Liver{)ool, Alexuniler Hamilton, Esq. 
F.A.S. a eelebniUtl oriental scholar, and late pro- 
lessor of Sanscrit and Ifindoo literature at the 
EasMndju College, Hayleybury. 

— At Arcl^ibaUl Hamilton’s, Esq. Cumberland- 
Stri'et, Portinan Square, London, Miss Kebeeca 
Scott, daughter of the late Dr Seott, minister of 
I'arluke. 

31. At Torquay, Devonshire, Lawrence Oli- 
phant, Esq. ot Gaak. 

Jan. 2. At Swinton, Lieut. Adam Murray. 

— At Alloa, in the hl'd year of his age, John 
Drummond, Esq. lute writer there, and Procura- 
tor Fiscal for the county ol Clackmannan. 

— At his lHHihc, 0, Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh, 
Mr David \Vliyte, buiJdci. 

— At Edinburgh, James, eldest son of Henry 
Bourhiil, Dejiuty Ahsi!.tant Commisivii y-Ucueral, 

5. At L.oudon, Jean, tlaughter of tlie late John 
Callander, Esq. of t'laigforth. 

— At Bellevue, Mrs Hoggan, relict of the late 
Major (Joorge H^jgan of V\ atersidc. 

— At Chiseliiurbt, the Right Hon. Lady Bay- 

ing. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Fearon. 

4. Mr John Cluhliolm, Ordnance Department, 
Edinburgh Castle. 

ti* In her 73d year, Mrs Mountency. She was 
the eldest daughter of the late Sir Win. Barclay, 
BarL of Pierston, Ay rslnrc. 

— At Stirling, the Rev. Dr Small, one of the 
ministers of that town. 

— At Simllum Piuk, Sir William Ilonyman, 
Baronet, of liranisay 

fi. At New Carden, Uoht. Ilatnage Liston, Esq. 

— At his Lordship's Episcopal residence, tllas- 
ncMii, Irelund, Dr Lindsay, Bishop of Rildaie, 
In other of the Fail of Balrarras, and biolhcr-in- 
hiw to the Earl ot Hardwukr. He was Dean of 
Christ’s t hutch, and was translated fiom the Sec 
cif Killaloe, U) which he had been elevatal, iii 
i8l)5. 

— At Portsoy, Lieutenant James W'ood, R. N# 
aged 7d. 

— At Kilmanux'k, Mrs Elizabeth Gregory, re- 
lict of Wilhain Gregory, Esq, 

7. At Fisherrow, ftirs Hester Marshnient, wife 
of Mr James Forsyth, of his Majesty’s l ugtoins, 
there. 

8. At Glasgow, James Murray, Esq. late of Jed- 
burgh* aged 86'. 

l). At Barholiii Hou'^c, Ann, scconil daughter of 
John M'Culloch, Esip of Barliolra. 

— At Keir, Mr John KyJe, ganlener to Jame^ 
Stirling, Esq. of Keir, A^i an ex jK*nenced gar- 
dener, Mr Ryle was sui passed by few, if any, m 
hiH prolessinii ; and he, perhap'?, during his life, 
receivLsl more medal'i and prize's for superior ex- 
cellence, from the Horticultural Society of Edin- 
burgh and others, than any otlier -individual in 
the same line. 

R). Av Falkhwil, MicRid Lundin, Esq. of 
Drums. 

11. At her house, North Nelson-Street, Edin- 
burgh, at the advanced age of 84, Mrs Isobcl Ed- 
raondstounc, relict ot Mr William Aytoun, ,WS. 

— At Inclinouch, Mr John Steel, of Inchnouch, 
agetl 73. 

13, At Arbioalh, Miss Isabella Bell, daughter of 
the Rev. W/ illittiu Bell, late minister of that ptaee, 
in the 69th year ot her .ige. 

- — At Grove House, near FMinburgh, in her 6tli 
year, the Hon. Clara Melville Murray, daughter 
of Uie late Lord Ehbunk. 


- Deaths^ CFeb# 1 8S5 » 

Jan. l.'T. At 19, Umoo-StrecC, Edinburgh, Mrr. 

Shaw, senior. 

14. At No. .3, Meadow Place, Edinburgh, after 
B tedious illness, Miss Helen Brunton. 

— At No. 11, Walker-Street, Edinburgh, Jean 
Lockliart Bertram, daughter of the late Wm. Ber- 
tram, Esq. of Nisl^t, 

— In Upper Gower-Street, London, Gcoi^ 
Dance, Esq. R.A. and F.A.S. 

Ifi. At Walton Manse, the Rev. P. Mollison. 

— At Banff, Batina, the wife of George Robin- 
son, Esq. late Provost of Banff, aged 80. 

— At Glasgow, agetl 89, Mr Jolin Turpic, mer. 
chant. 

37. Aged 71, John Heron, Esq. of Ingleston. 

— After a Imgenng illnc'vs, winch suddenly 
took a fatal turn, at the British Hotel, Edinburgh, 
the Right Hon. Anne Dorothea, daughter of the 
late Wmbraham Bootle, Esip of Latliara House, 
I.ancashire, and relict of Sir Pei>er Arden, Master 
of the Rolls, attcrwanls Lord Alvanley. 

— At Bo’ncss, Miss Sheppard, of Snab. 

— At Jervistou, W ilham Drysdale, Esq. of Pit- 
teuchar. 

In Union-Street, Edinburgh, Alex. .Scott, 
Esq. of Stockbnggs, Lanai feshirc. 

— At Ballyballai'li, county' Carlow, the Hon. 
Mrs I-lozier, wife of James llo/ler, lOsi). of Ually- 
sallach, and daughter of the late Lord V entry. 

18. At Queensferry, agwl 85, Mrs Margaret 
Douglas, rehetof Arehibaid Stewart, Esq. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Ann Watson, lelict of 
Mr Andrew Hunter, merchant there. 

19. At his son’s home, in Edinburgh, John 
Leven, Esq, sen. late of Burntisland, in the 7()th 
year of his age. 

iU At North I.eith. Mrs Jean Maecartney, 
siKJUse ot Mr Alexander UoSvS, master of the Gram 
mar School there. 

— At hw house, |jn Upper Norton-SRwt, Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. Lord Herbert Windsor stii- 
art, son of the late and uncle of the present Mai - 
qius of Bute. 

— At Roucan, James Little, Esq, of Bogne, 
aged 87. 

22. AtMonkton Manse, Mrs Oughterson, wife 
of tli^Rov. John Oughterson, nniiiisiter of Monk- 
ton. 

— In Portland Flaw, I ondon, Dame Iklimla 
Colcbiookp, wife of Sir Charlej, Josliua Smilli of 
.buttons, Bart 

— At Stonehaven, Mr John Wooil, the son; 
and on the 13th current, Mrs Janet Mouat, the 
wife of Mr James. W owl, leathei- merchant m 
Stonehaven. 

25. At her house in Edmbiirgh, Susan, Lady- 
Hay Dalrymple of Park. 

24. At Kirkaldy, Mr Janies Edington, senior, of 
East Weinyss. 

25, At Glasgow, aged 2.3, Margaret, daughter ol 
John Buchdiinan of Ardoch, Esej. M. P. 

— • At Caen, Major-l,enenil Lord Muskerry, 
after a few days ilhiess. 

2,>. At (Jueen-Strect, Edinburgh, Mrv Tboina- 
sina (iulland, relict of John Grieve, Esq. civil en- 
gineer. 

2.5. At the Briery Yards, at tlie venerable iqio 
of 91, Thom.is Turnbull, Esq. of Fcnwu k, 

— At his bouse in York-Stiect, Glasgow, John 
Wallact', Fsii. tortnerly of Paisley. 

26‘. At his Mouse, York Place, Edinburgh, Da- 
vid Grcig, Esip W'. S. much regretted. 

2.5. At Clapham, Surrey, (Catherine, daughter ol 
Archibald Constcablc, Esq. in her 1.5th year. 

— At Gatehouse, John .smith, Esq. in his 77lli 
year. 

Lately. At the house of Baron Roebuck, in Ire- 
land, tlie Hon. Valentine Lawless, eldest soil ol 
Lord Clonourry. , 

— At Hoi.sc-Shoc Plantation, South Carolm.i, 
John Hunter, Esq. Hurd son of the late Uiarlcs 
Hunter, Esq. of Burnside. 
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]M(an Time, 
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Notice to CoriT^pontifiU^. 


The unusual length of the llcvicw of Segur’s History of the Expcchtioi. 
to Russia has unavoidably led to the postponement of several Articles in- 
tended for publication in the present Number. Wc shall endeavour ncxi 
month to clear off our arrears. 


Printed by J, liuthxcn 6’o«. 
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THE MEMOIRS 01* JOSEPil TOUCHE, DUKE OF OTRANTO, MINISTER OF THE 

GENE?RAL POLICE OF FRANCE, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 53 VOLS. 

LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT. 1825. 

Intrigue," said Napoleon, on one occasion, ** was to Fouche a necessary 
of life. He intrigued at all times, in all places, in all ways, and with all 
persons. Notliing erer came to light but he was found to have had a hand 
in it. He made it his sole business to look out for something that he might 
be meddling with ; his mania was to wish to be concerned in every thing ; 
his ugly foot was sure to be thrust into everybody's shoes." Now here we 
have, in a few words, the character of the late Ex-Minister of General Po- 
lice, as that character has been sketched by his own hand, in the volumes 
before us. Naturally cold, mistrustful, crafty, vindictive, ambitious, he 
plunged headlong into the raging vortex of the Revolution, and narrowly 
escaped being swallowed up by that which he had aspired to govern and 
direct. The son of a privateer captain, and possessing a little education, 
with no fixed principles, he threw himself into the midst of the political fana- 
tics and madmen who had overwhelmed the patriots of 1789, and got the 
Revolution into their hands ; he became a Jacobin, a member of the Con- 
vention and the Committee of Public Safety, and a Rcpcide : he sat at the 
same board with Danton, Marat, Collot d'Herbois, Billaud de Varennes, 
(’outhon, St. Just, and Robespierre; he abetted these sanguinary monsters 
in their unparalleled murders, proscriptions, and crimes ; and if be avoided 
putting himself forward as a conspicuous leader of the infernal crew with 
which lie was associated, it was not from any compunctious visitings of re- 
morse, or from any indisposition to guilt, but because he partook not of the 
demoniacal fanaticism of the Terrorists, and quailed under the ascendancy 
of Robespierre, whose popularity seemed to increase in the direct ratio of 
the magnitude of his crimes. Nor, even by his own shewing, did he con- 
cert measures with Tallien, Vergniaud, and others, for the destruction of 
that Nero of Anarchy, till, after spilling the blood of so many innocent vic- 
tims, something akin to an instinct of retributive justice prompted him to 
send Danton and ('amillc-Desmoulins to the guillotine,— a proceeding 
which clearly intimated to the rest of his colleagues the fate that awaited 
them, if they opposed his views of obtaining the dictatorship. Ever supple 
and subservient, Fouche flattered the miserable drivellers who formed the 
Directory, as he had cringed and trembled under the bloody anarchy of Robes- 
pierre ; and after the 18th of Rruinaire, to the success of which he would 
persuade us that Kc mainly contributed, hie became the creature of the First 
Consul. By that haughty spirit he was first employed to hunt down his 
old friends the Jacobins, whom he nevertheless secretly encouraged ; and 
afterwards by means of the Police — that terrible instrument of .despotism-^ 
that mysterious power, always dreaded, and never felt but at the moment it 
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strikes — tliat eye which sees all, yet is unseen by all — that secret venom 
which festers at the core of domestic society, and corrodes the links by which 
it is held together — to strengthen the hands of the imperial government by 
diffusing a new Reign of Terror, in somerespects more malignant and deadly 
than that of Robespierre. But he seems to have been capable of respiring 
only in an atmosphere tainted with treason. By his own confession, he oc- 
cupied binoself incessantly in attempts to counterwork his master — sold his 
secrets to foreign ministers — and, to use his own expressive phrase, slept 
with his Head on the scaffold. He fomented conspiracies, that he might 
profit by their detection, secretly kept in his pay the miscreants em- 
ployed by his former colleagues ; and when his practices could no longer 
escape the penetrating eye of his master, and he was divested of his employ- 
ment and di^jraced, he went into retirement with a cool and deliberate pur- 
pose, to watch for the moment when fresh treason, combining with adverse 
fortune, might enable him at once to take his revenge, and to sell his hateful 
services to some new and less cunning purchaser. The course of events gave 
him the opportunity he had longed for. fn 1914 he betrayed his master in 
the Illyrian Provinces and in Italy, paralyzing by his treachery both the 
Viceroy and the poor King of Naples, who seems^to have been totally devoid 
of penetration ; and in 1815, after he had once more accepted office under 
Napoleon, he agreed to sell the plan«<if the Campaign to the Duke of W el- 
lington, intrigued with the Court of Louis XVIII., at Lisle, and, after the 
battle of Waterloo, wevented the Legislative Body from identifying itself 
with the army and the fallen Chief. Nay, one of the men who had voted 
for the death of Louis XVI. became a minister, and was entrusted with 
a porfefeuille of office under the restored brother of that unfortunate mo- 
narch. But he was too slippery and dangerous a subject to be long suf- 
fered to possess even the shadow of power. He was once more disgraced and 
driven into exile, where, notwithstanding his enormous riches, he seems to 
have pined away in a state of the most forlorn wretchedness, consoling him- 
self for the failure of all his intrigues, by writing these Memoirs, and be- 
queathing them as a legacy of posthumous revenge. 

Such was the man of whose work we are now to render some account. 
But it must not be inferred, from the feeble sketch we have drawn of the 
character of this artful revolutionary ruffian, that his Memoirs are destitute 
of interest. Fouche, though more deeply tainted with the spirit of 
Machiavelisra than any man of modern times, was undoubtedly one of the 
strongest thinkers, and, where the predominating vice of his nature interfered 
not, one of the most clear-sighted politicians whom the Revolution produced. 
He had infinite tact in managing tne most complicated intrigues, and explor- 
ing his way through the most tortuous mazes of affairs ; and though^ like 
the feline tribe, he saw best in the dark, and sometimes missed his prey 
in the broad blaze of noon-day, it should be remembered, that he was the 
minister of a government which loved to shroud itself in mystery, till the 
moment arrived when it was deemed expedient to strike, and to mask the 
deepest designs under the most smooth and plausible disguises. He was 
intimately acquainted with the secret springs of nearly all the extraordi- 
nary events which, in our times, have convulsed Europe, and shaken 
** the stable tyranny of thrones.” Revolutionist and counter-revolution- 
ist, Jacobin and Royalist, the circumstances which led to the establish- 
ment and overthrow of the Imperial Government, and at last to the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, were unmasked to his observation. He knew 
almost every intrigue as well as the character of every one who figured in 
it, because, besides the knowledge he acquired as the head of the most ac- 
tive and best-organized police in the world, he himself may be accurately 
described as a permanent conspirator. Mankind, too, as they present them- 
selves to the eyes of a despotic minister — that is, base, Selfish, venal, and 
profligate — he had thoroughly stqdied, and could mould them to his pur- 
pose with a skill little inferior to that of his imperial master, or divine 
their intentions and object with almost equal certainty of penetration. The 
revelations of such a man must necessarily possess a high value ; especially 
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as, after proving hipnself a traitor to all parties, and finding himself re- 
jected by all, lie had no longer private reasons to keep terms with any, and to 
hesitate about disclosing a part at least of his knowledge of the interesting 
* and chequered drama in which he figured as an actor. On this account, 
we are inclined to give credit to a great deal that is contained in these vo- 
lumes ; for though the author undoubtedly intended them to serve as a 
justificatory memorial of his own conduct, which they in almost every in- 
stance most conclusively impeach, — and though nobody will be so siUy as 
to expect that the Duke of Otranto could possibly be honest or-candid 
where he had any motive to be the reverse ; yet as he undertook to make 
his disclosures for the purpose of soothing his mortified ambition, and 
gratifying his revenge, and as he must have been aware that he did not 
monopolize the knowledge of the secret springs and real causes of the 
events on which he dwells, it is reasonable to conclude, that he has given 
us as much truth as it was possible for him to tell ; and it is certain that his 
Memoirs are a most valuable addition to the materials (daily accumu- 
lating) for the history of the eventful period to which they refer. And 
although we have only had access to the English translation, which is 
execrably bad, it is easy to perceive that they are written with great abi- 
lity, and are less infect^ with the prevailing vices of French composition 
than any recent work of the kind, with the exception of the masterly Me- 
moirs dictated by Napoleon. With these remarks we shall proceed to the 
Duke of Otranto ; and as our readers will probably be better pleased with 
the confessions of that renowned personage than with any remarks i^e could 
offer in regard to them, we shall indulge as liberally in extracts as our limits 
will permit. 

His Grace passes over the times of the Convention, and the ^ign of 
Terror, with much brevity. This is provoking : it was in regard to these, 
that disclosures, such as Fouebe had it in his power to make, would have 
been most interesting. By a singular chance,” as he calls it, he first 
became acquainted with Robespierre, when he taught philosophy at Arras, 
and, it seems, afibrded him pecuniary assistance to enable him to settle at 
Paris, when he was appointed deputy to the National Assembly. This is cha- 
racteristic. The great'instrument with which that artful man afterwards 
operated was the Mammon of unrighteousness, and this may be considered 
as his debut. They next met at the Convention, and saw each other fre- 
quently ; but the Duke had the sagacity to divine, that violence, terror, and 
proscription, could not long endure. He commenced intriguing with the 
Girondins, and contributed to hasten the fall of a demon whose destruction 
was inevitable. His apology for the Convention is remarkable. 

The Convention, notwithstanding its atrocities, excesses, and its furious decrees, 
or, perhaps, by those very decrees, saved the country beyond its integrid limits. This 
is an incontestable fact, and for that reason I do not deny my participation in its la- 
bours. Each of its members, when accused before the tribunal of history, may con- 
fine himself to the limits of Scipio’s defence, and say with that great man, “ 1 have 
saved the republic— let us repair to the capitol, to thank the gods !” 

W e have next Fouche's account of the intrigi^es which accelerated the 
catastrophe of the Revolutionary dictator. 

The paroxysm of Revolution and of terror was at hand. The guillotine was the 
only instrument of government. Suspicion and mistrust preyed upon every heart ; 
fear cowered over all. Even those who held in their hands the instrument of terror 
were at times menaced with it. One man alone in the Convention appeared to enjoy 
an inexpugnable popularity: this was Robespierre, a man full of pride and cunning ; 
an envious, malignant, and vindictive being, who was never satiated with the blood 
of his colleagues ; and who, by his capacity, steadiness, the clearness of his head, 
and the obstinacy of his character, surmounted circurf nnees the most appalling. 
Availing himself of his preponderance in the committee of ixiblic safety, he openly 
aspired, not only to the tyranny of the .decemviri, but to the despotism of the dicta- 
torship of Marius and Sylla. One step more would havq^ given him the masterdom 
of the Revolution, which it was his audacious ambition to govern at his will ; but 
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thirty victims more were to be eacrificed, and he had marked them In the Convention. 
He well knew that I understood him ; and I, therefore, was honoured by being in^ 
scribod upon his tablets at the head of those domned to destruction. I was still on a 
mission, when he accused me of oppressing the patriots, and tampering with the aris- 
tocracy. Being recalled to Paris, I dared to call uix>n him from the tribune, to make 
good his accusation. He caused me to be expelled from the Jacobins, of whom he 
was the high -priest ; this was for me equivalent to a decree of proscription. I did 
not trifle in contending for my head, nor in long and secret deliberations with such 
of my colleagues as were threatened with my own fate. I merely said to them, 
among othei*s, to Legendre, Tallien, Dubois de Crance, ^aunou, and Chenier ; “ You 
are on the the list, you are on the list as well as myself ; I am certain of it TaU 
lien, Barras, Bourdon de TOise, and Dubois dc Cranc^, evinced some energy. Tallien 
contended for two lives, of which one was then dearer to him than his own : he 
therefore resolved upon assassinating the future dictator, even in the Convention itself. 
But what a ha:{ardou£ chance was this ! Robespierre’s popularity would have sur- 
vived him, and we should have been immolated to his manes. I therefore dissuaded 
Tallien from an isolated enterprise, which would have destroyed the man, but pre- 
served his system. Convinced that otljcr means must be resorted to, I went straight 
to those who shared with Robespierre the government of terror, and whom I knew to 
be envious or fearful of his immense popularity. I revealed to (’ollot dTIerbois, tu 
Carnot, to Billaud de Varennes, the designs of the modern Appius ; and 1 presented 
to each of them, separately, so lively and so true a picture of the danger of their situ- 
ation, I urged them with so much ability and success, that I insinuated into their 
breasts more than mistrust,— -the courage of henceforth opposing the Tyrant in any 
further c^ciraating of the Convention. “ Count the votes,” said I to them, “ in your 
committee, and you will see, that when you are determined, he will be reduced to the 
powerless minority of a Couthon and a St. Just. Refuse him your votes, and reduce 
him to stand alone by your vit 

But what contrivances, what expedients were necessary to avoid exasperating the 
Jacobin club, the Seides, and the partisans of Robespierre ! Sure of having succeeded, 
I had the courage to defy him, on the 20th Prairial, (June 9, 1794*,) a day on which, 
actuated with the ridiculous idea of sdcmnly acknowledging the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, he dared to proclaim himself both his wUl and ogent^ in presence of 
all the people assembled at the Tuileries. As he was ascending the steps of bis lofty 
tribune, whence he was to proclaim his manifesto in favour of God, I predicted to 
him aloud, (twenty of my colleagues heard it,) that his fall was near. Five days 
after, in full committee, be demanded my head and that of eight of my friends, re- 
"serv ing to himself the destniction of twenty more at a later [Hsriod. How great was 
his astonishment, and what was his rage, upon finding amongst the members of the 
committee an invincible opposfition to his sanguinary designs against the national re- 
presentation ! It has already been too much mutilated, said they to him, and it is 
high time to put a stop to a proscription W'hich at last will include ourselves. 

Finding himself in a minOTity, he withdrew, chojeed with rage and disappointment, 
swearing never to set fbot again- in the committee, so long as his will should be op- 
posed. He immediately sent for St. Just, who was with, the army, rallied Couthon 
under bis sanguinary banner, and by his influence over the Revolutionary tribunal, 
still made the Convention, and all those who were operated on by fear, to tremble. 
Being confident of the support of the Jacobin Club, of Henriot, Jhe commander of 
the national guard, and of all the Revolutionary committees of the capital, he flat- 
tered himself that he had still adherents fully sufficient to carry him through. By 
thus keeping himself at a distance fVom the seat of power, he was desirous of throw- 
ing upon his adversaries the general execration of making them appear as the sole 
perpetrators of so many murders, and of delivering them up to the vengeance of a 
people which now began to murmur at the shedding of so much blood. But cowaid!y> 
mistrustful, and timid, he was incapable of action, and permitted five weeks to pass 
away l)etweeu this secret secession and the crisis which was silenlly approaching. 

1 did not overlook his situation ; and seeing him reduced to a single faction, I se- 
cretly urged such of his enemies as still adhered to the committee, at least to remove 
the artillery from Paris, who were all devoted to Robespierre and the commune, and 
to deprive Henriot of his command, or at least to suspend him. The first ’measure 
I obtained, thanks to the firmness of Carnot, who alleged the necessity of sending 
reinforcements of artillery to the army. As to depriving Henriot of his command, 
that appeared too hazardous Henriot remained, and was near losing all, or rather, to 
speak the iruth| it was he who, on the 9th Thermidor, (the 27tb July,) juined the 
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cause of Robespierre, the triumph of which was for a short time in his power. But 
what could be expected from a ci-devant drunken and stupid footman. 

What follows is too well known for me to enlarge upon it. It is notorious how 
•Maximilian the First perished ; a man %vhom certain authors have been very anxious 
of comparing to the (iracchi, to whom he bore not the slightest resemblance, either 
in eloquence or elevation of mind. I confess that, in the delirium of victory, I said 
to those who favoured his ambitious views, You do him much honour ; he had 
neither plan nor design : far from disposing of futurity^ he was drawn along, and did 
but obey an impulse he could neither oppose nor govern.” But at that time I was 
too near a spectator of events justly to appreciate their history. 

But though Fouche escaped the guillotine under Robespierre^ he incur- 
red the hatred of the re-actovs/' who pursued him into the Contention, 

whence, by dint of recrhnhia lions and false accusations, they caused his 
expulsion by (what he is pleased to call) a most iniquitous decree and it 
seems he passed almost a year ** the victim of every species of insult and 
odious persecution^” But the defeat of the Sections by Napoleon on the 
13th of Vendemiaire '' restored him to liberty and honour and after the 
formation of the Directory, he obtained shares of the government contracts, 
and laid the foundation of his fortune. ‘‘ I thus commenced,” he says, 
‘‘ making my fortune after the example of Voltaire, and 1 contributed to 
that of ray partners, who distinguished themselves hy the punctuality 
with which they fulfilled the clauses of their contract vnth the republic-'* The 
cannon of Vendemiaire seem to have been the means of his first introduc- 
tion to Napoleon Buonaparte, who, by the capture of Toulon, bad already 
acquired a vast reputation, and was clearing for himself a road by which 
he was soon to arrive at the most astonishing renown of modern times.” 

The brilliant campaigns of Italy, in 1796 and 1797, having annihilated 
three armies of Austrians, and brought the victorious French General to 
the tops of the Simmering, preliminaries were signed at Leoben, which 
afterwards led to the peace of Campo Formio. The jealousy of the Di- 
rectory was roused, and it became a question of the highest moment to them 
how to dispose of the youthful chief and the troops with which he had con- 
quered. The following is exceedingly curious. 

The origin of the expedition (to Egypt) is sufficiently curious to be noted here. Buo- 
naparte held a multifarious government in horror, and despised the Directory, which he 
called the five kings in routine ( cinq rots a ierme.) Intoxicated with glory upon his re- 
turn from Italy, welcomed with almost frantic joy by the French, he meditated seizing 
uj)on the supreme government, but his party had not as yet sufficiently estabh^hed 
itself. He* perceived, and I use his own expressions,* that the pear was not yet lipr. 
On its side, the Directory, who feared him, found that the nominal command of the 
English expedition kept him, too near Paris ; and he himself was not much inclined to 
seek his destruction against the cliffs of Albion. To aay the truth, it was scarcely 
known wliat to do with him. Open disgrace would have insulted the public opinion, 
and increased his reputation and his strength. 

An expedient was thus being sought for, when the former Bishop of Autun, (Tal- 
leyrand,) a man distinguished for his shrewdness and addre.ss, and who had ju^t intro- 
duced into foreign affairs the intriguing daughter of Necker, conceived the brilliant 
Ostracism into Egypt. He first insinuated the idea to Rewbel, then to Merlin, tak- 
ing upon himself the acquiescence of Uarras. His plan w-as nothing but an old idea 
which he had found amongst the rubbish of the bureau, and which he had furbished 
up for the occasion. It was converted into a state affair. The expedient appeared the 
more fortunate, as it at once removed the bold and forward general ; subjecting him, 
at the same time, to hazardous chance. The conqueror of Italy at first entered un- 
hesitatingly, and with the greatest ardour, into the idea of an expedition which not 
only could not fail adding to his renown, but would also ensure to him distant posses- 
sions, which he flattered himself he should govern either aS a sultan or a, projffiet. 
But soon cooling, whether he peredved the snare, or whether he still aimed at su- 
preme power, he drew back ; but it was in vain for him to struggle, to raise obstacle 
upon obstacle— all were removed ; and when he founcy^imself retluccd to the alter- 
native of disgrace, or of remaining at the head of an o^y which might revolutionize 
the East, he deferred bis designs upon Foris^ and set sail with the flower of our troops* 
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The Directory, always feeble, was absolutely paralyzed by the death of 
Joubert, upon whom it relied as its chief support against the Anarchists. 
Napoleon, in his Memoirs, has repeatedly eulogized the bravery, talent, and 
integrity of that young soldier, who appears, even among the great generalar 
of the Revolution, to have been considered as one of the first in the first 
rank. When the intelligence first arrived of the loss of the battle of Novi, 
(fought with the Russians under Suwaroff,) and the death of Joubert — 

The Directory was thunder-struck and discouraged. Although overcome with grief 
myself, 1 was nevertheless mindful that the reins should not be let fall ; nothing, 
however, could be decided on that day. In the circumstances in which we were 
placed, the loss of the battle was a disaster, the death of JoubCrt a calamity. He had 
set off with special instructions to come to an engagement with the Russians. Un- 
fortunately, the delay of a month, occasioned by his marriage with Mile, de Montho- 
lon,'had given the enemy time td reinforce himself, and to op|X)8e to our army more 
formidable masses. The death of Joubert, who was struck down at the first dis- 
chargeof musquetry, and which has justly been deemed suspicious, has never been 
clearly explained. I have questioned ocular witnesses respecting the event, w'ho 
seem^ persuaded that the murderous ball was fired from a small country-house, by 
some hired ruffian, the musquetry of the enemy not being within reach of the group 
of staff-officers, in the middle of which was Joubert, when he came up to encourage 
the advanced guard, which was giving way. It has even been said, that the 
shot was fired by a Corsican chausseur of our light troops. But let us not endeavour to 
unravel a dreadflil mystery by conjectures, or facts not sufficiently substantiated. I 
leave you^ Joubert t said Buonaptirtc, on setting off for Kgypt. I will add, that his 
valour was heightened by his simplicity of manners and his disinterestedness, and 
that in him a correct roup d'eeil was found united with rapidity of execution — a cool 
head with a warm heart. And this warrior was just snatched from us, jierhaps by 
the hand of a murderer, at the moment when he might have raised and saved the 
country I 

The face of affairs was, however, speedily changed by the unexpected re- 
turn of Buonaparte from Egypt. Foudie says he had divined this event ; 
and it is not improbable be xnfght, for it cannot be denied that he pos- 
sessed great penetration. Buonaparte had been duly apprized of every thing 
by his relations, particularly his brother Lucien, and, by a miracle of For- 
tune, had eluded the vigilance of the English cruisers. His arrival was the 
signal for commencing a conspiracy, all the elements of which were already 
prepared, for the overthrow of the Directory, and enabling him to grasp the 
reins of power. 

Reckoning from the 9th Brumairc, (says Fouchfi), the conspiracy developed itself 
rapidly ; each made his recruit^. Talleyrand gave us SemonviMe, and among the 
principal generals, Beurnonvilte and Macdonald. Among the Bankers, we had Col- 
lot ; he lent two millions : this set the enterprise in full sail. They commenced se- 
cretly tampering with the garrison of Paris ; amongst others, two regiments of cavalry 
w'hich had served in Italy under Buonaparte. Lannes, Murat, andLcclerc, were em- 
ployed in gaining over the commanders of corps, and in seducing the principal officers. 
Independently of these three generals, and of Berthicr and Marmont, wc could soon 
rely ujwn Serrurier and Lefevre ; Moreau and Moncey were already certain. Moreau, 
with a self-denial of which he had afterwards to repent, owned that Buonaparte was 
the man necessary to reform the state ; he thus spontapeously pointed him out to play 
the lofty part which had been destined for himself, but for which he had neither dis- 
position nor political energy. 

On his side, the most active and able of the faction, Lucien, seconded by Boulay 
de la Meurthe and by Kegtiier, concerted measures with the mo^t influential mem- 
bers devoted to Sieyes. In these meetings figured Chazai, Fregevillc, Daunou, Le- 
mercier, Cabanis, Lebrun, Courtois, Cornet, Fargues, Baraillon, Villetard, Goupil-Prf^- 
feln, Vimar, Bouteville, Cornudet, Herwyn, Delcloy, Rousseau, and Lc Jarry. The 
plotters of the two councils were deliberating upon the best and surest means of ex- 
ecution, when Dubois de Crance went to denounce the conspiracy to the directors 
Gohier and Moulins ; requiring them to arrest Buonaparte instantly, and offering him- 
self to see the order of the (^uctory to this effect executed. The two directors, how- 
ever, felt themselves so cerumi of Buonaparte, that they refused to give any credit to 
the xfiformatbn of the minister-at-war. They required proofs from him before thc^ 
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opened the matter to Barras, or took any other measure. They required proofk, at a 
time when a conspiracy was being openly carried on^ as is the custom in Franco. 
Conspiracy was a-foot at Sieyes’, at Buonaparte’s, at Murat’s, at Lannes*, and at Ber- 
thicr’s ; conspiracy was being curried on in the saloons of the inspectors of the coun- 
cil of ancients, and of the principal members of the commissions. Failing' to persuade 
either Gohier or Mou’.ins, Dubois de Crance despatched to them at the Luxembourg 
a police agent, who was well acquainted with the plot, and who revealed the whole 
<.)f it to them, Gohier and Mouliris, after having heard him, caused him to be con- 
fined while they deliberated upon his revelations. This man, uneasy at anproceeding 
the motive of which he could not understand, alarmed and terrified, escaped out of a 
window, and came to inform me of what had jmssed. His evasion and my own 
countermines soon effaced from the minds of the two directors the impression which 
the proceeding of Dubois dc Crance had made. I infonned Buonaparte of all. 

The impulse was immediately given ; Lucien assembled Boulay, Chazal, Cabanis, 
and Emile Guudin ; each had his part assigned him. It was in the house of Madame 
llecamier, near Bagatelle, that Lucien arranged the legislative measures which were 
to coincide with the military explosion. The presidency of the council of five hun- 
dred, with which he was invested, was one of the principal supports on which the 
conspiracy rested. It had been agreed, that, the more effectually to disguise the plot, 
a splendid banquet should be given by subscription to Buonaparte, to which should 
be invited the chief of the high authorities, and of the deputies of both parties. The 
banquet was given, but w'as utterly destitute of cheerfulness and cntltusiasm ; a 
mournful silence, and an air of restraint, pervaded it ; the parties were watching each 
other. Buonaparte, emliarrassed with the part he had to act, retired at an early hour, 
leaving the guests a prey to their rcficctions. 

With Lucien’s consent, Buonaparte had, on the 15th of Brmnaire, a secret inter- 
view with Sieyes, in which w'cre discussed the arrangements for the 18th. The 
(»l>jcct was to remove the Directory and to disperse the legislative body, but without 
violence, and by means, to all appearance, legal, but prepared with all the resources 
of artifice and audacity. It was determined to oj-)en the drama by a decree of the 
council of ancients, ordering the removal of the legislative corps to St. Cloud. The 
choice of St. Cloud, for the assembling of the two councils, was to prevent all possi- 
bility of a popular movement, and, at the same time, to afford a facility for employing 
the troops with greater security, away from the contact of Paris. 

In consequence of what was agreed upon between Sieyes and Buonaparte, the se- 
cret council of the principal conspirators, held at the Hotel de Bretciiil, gave, on the 
Ifilh, its last instructions to Lemercicr, tbe president of the council of ancients. These 
wtMc to order an extraordinary convocation in the hall of the ancients at the Thuile- 
ries, on the 18th, at ten o’clock in the morning. The signal was immediately given 
to the commission of the inspectors of the some council, over which the deputy Cornet 
presided. 

Now for the explosion — the 18th of Brumaire, which consigned die su- 
preme power into the hands of a soldier of fortune, who had deserted the 
brave men he had so often led to victory, forced his way to Paris in con- 
tempt of the quarantine laws, and quickly rallied around him a faction 
powerful enough to subvert the Directorial Government, already falling to 
pieces from premature decrepitude. 

The silting opened at the five hundred, over which Lucien Buonaparte presided, 
by an artful speech of Emile Gaudin ; the object of which was the appointment of a 
commission charged to present an immediate report upon the situation of the re- 
ptiblic. Emile Gaudin, in his pre-arranged motion, also required that no measures 
whatever should be determined upon till the report of the proposed commission had 
been heard. Boulay do la Meurthe held the report in his hand, already prepared. 

Scarcely, however, had Emile Gaudin concluded his motion, when a most dreadful 
tumult agitated the whole assembly. The cries of Long live the Constitutioti t No 
i^ictaiorshij) I Down with the Dictator ! were heard on all sides. Upon the motioa 
of Delbrel, seconded and supported by Grandmaison, the assembly, rising in a body 
ut the cry of Long live the Republic ! resolved that they would renew individual!/ 
the oath of fidelity to the constitution. Those even who had come for the professed 
object of destroying it, took the oath. 

The hall of the ancients was almost equally agitated ; but there the party of Sie- 
ves and Buonaparte^ who were anxious to accelerate the establishment of a provision- 
^»ry government^ had asserted as a fact, upon a false declaration of the Sieur Lagardc, 
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Chief secretary of the Directory, that all the directors had aent in their resignation. 
The oppositionists immediately demanded that substitutes should be provided ac- 
cording to the prescribed forms. Buonaparte, informed of this double storm, thought 
it was time to appear upon the stage. Crossing the Salon de Mars, he entered the 
council of the ancients. There, in a verbose arid disjointed speech, he declared that 
there w'as no longer any government, and that the constitution could no longer save 
tl\e republic. Conjuring the council to hasten to adopt a new order of things, he 
])rotested, that, with respect to the magistracy they should appoint, his only wish was 
to bp the arm commissioned to maintain and execute the orders of the council. 

This speech, of which I only give the substance, was delivered in a broken and 
incoherent manner, which fully testified the tigitation the General suffered, who 
sometimes addressed himself to the deputies, and then turned towards the soldiery, 
who remained' at the end of the hall. Cries of Long live Buonaparte^ and the acqui- 
escence of the majority of the ancients having given him fresh courage, he withdrew, 
hoping to make a like impression upon the other council. He was not without some 
apprehensions, knowing what had passed there, and with what enthusiasm they 
had sworn fidelity to the republican constitution. A message to the Directory had 
just been decreed there. A motion was being made to require from the ancients an 
explanation of the motives of its removal to St. Cloud, w'hcn they received the re- 
signation of the director Burras transmitted to them by the other council. This 
resignation, of which, till then, they had been ignoiant, caused a great astonishment 
throughout the assembly. It was considered as the result of some deep-laid intrigue. 
At the very moment the question was being discussed whether the resignation was 
legal and according to the forms, Buonaparte arrived, followed by a platoon of 
grenadiers. Scarcely, however, had he entered the hall, when the assembly were 
thrown into the utmost disorder. AU the members standing up, expressed in loud 
cries the effect produced upon them by the appearance of the bayonets and of the 
General who thus advanced armed into the temple of the legislature. You are 
\ lolating the sanctuary of the laws, withdraw instantly exclaimed several de- 
puties. What are you doing, rash man cried Bigonnet to him. “ Is it then 
for this you have been a conqueror ?” said Dcstrem. In vain Buonaparte, who bad 
ascended the tribune, endeavoured to stammer out a few sentences. On all sides he 
heard the cries repeated of Long* live the Constitution I Long live the Hcpnhlic! 
On all sides he was saluted by cries of Down with the Cromwell / Down with the 
Dictator I Down with the Tyrant ! Away with the Dictator ! Some of the more 
furious deputies rushed ujwn him and pushed him back, ‘‘ You will make w^ar 
then upon your country cried Arena to him, showing him the point of his stiletto. 
I’he grenadiers, seeing their general grow pale and tremble, crossed the room to 
form a rampart around him ; Buonaparte threw himself amongst them, and they 
escorted him away. Thus rescued, and almost frantic, he remounted his horse, set 
off at a gallop, and riding tow^ards the bridge of St. Cloud, cried aloud to his 
soldiers, “ They have attempted my life ! they have w'ished to put me out of the 
protection of the laws 1 they do not know, then, that I am invulnerable, for I am 
the god of thunder.” 

Murat having joined him on the bridge, ** It is not fitting,” said he to him, 

“ that he who has triumphed over such powerful enemies should fear drivellers. 
Come, General, courage, and the^vjetory is our own !” Buonaparte then turned his 
horse’s head and again presented himself before the soldiers, endeavouring to excite 
the Generals to bring matters to a conclusion by a coiip-de-main. But Lannes, 
Serrurier, and Murat himself, seemed but little disposed to direct the bayonets a- 
gainst the legislature. 

In the mean time the most horrible tumult reigned in the hall. Firm in the 
president’s chair, Lucicn made vain elForts to re-establish tranquillity, earnestly en- 
treating his colleague to allow' his brother to be recalled and heard, and obtaining 
no other answ'er than, Outlawry! L^t the outlawry of General Buonaparte 1)C put to 
the vote! They even w'ent so far as to call upon him to put to the vote the motion 
of outlawry against his brother. Lucien, indignant, quittetf the chair, abdicated 
the presidency, and laid aside its ensigns. He had scarcely descended from the tri- 
bune, when some grenadiers arrived, atld carried him out with them. Lucien, 
astonished, learnt that it was by order of his brother, who was anxious for his ad- 
vice, being determined mwn employing force to dissolve the legislature. Such was 
the advice of Sicyes ; seated in a chaise drawn by six post-horses, he awaited the 
issue of the event at the gates of St Cloud. There was no longer time for hesita- 
tion ; palfe and trembling, the most zealous partisans of Buonaparte were petrified, 
whilst the most timid among ihero already declared against his enterprise. Jourdan 
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and Augercau vvere observed standing aloof, watching the favourable moment for 
drawing the grenadiers into the popular party. But Sieyes, Buonaparte, and Tal- 
leyrand, who had come to St. Cloud with Rcederer, were of opinion, as well as 
•myself, that the party would want both an arm and a head* Lucien, inspiring 
Buonaparte with all his energy, mounted a horse, and in his quality of president, 
required the assistance of force to dissolve the assembly. The grenadiers in close 
columns, with Murat at their head, followed him into the hall of the five hun- 
dred. whilst Colonel Moulins caused the charge to be beaten. The hall is invaded 
amidst the noise of drums and the shouts of the soldiers, the deputies esca|>e out 
of the windows, thiow away their togas, and disperse themselves. Sifbh was the 
result of the day of St. Cloud (19th Drumaire, 10th November). Buonaparte 
was particularly indebted for it to the energy of his brother Lucicn, to the deci- 
sion of Murat, and perhaps to the weakness of the generals, who, being opposed 
to liiin, dared not openly show their hostility. 

But it became necessary to render national an anti-(x>pular event, in which force 
had triumphed over a representative rabble, alike incapable of showing either a 
real orator or chief. It was requisite to sanction what history will call the triumph 
of military usurpation. 

Sieyes, Talleyrand, Buonaparte, Uoederer, Lucien, and Boulay de la jMeurthe, who 
were the soul of the enterprise, decided that the deputies of their party who were 
wandering through the apartments and galleries of St. Cloud should be instantly as- 
sembled. Boulay and Lucicn went in search of them, assembled between twenty or 
thirty, and constituted them the council of five hundred. From this meeting a 
decree was issued, the burden of which was, that General Buonaparte, the general 
officers, and the troops which seconded him, had deserved well of their country. 
The leaders then determined upon asserting in the next day's newspaper, that several 
deputies had endeavoured to assassinate Buonaparte, and that the majority of the 
council had been ruled by a minority of assassins. 

Then came the promulgation of the act of the 19th Brumairc, likewise concerted 
among the chiefs, to serve as a legal foundation for the new revolution. This act 
aliolishcd the Directory ; instituted a consular executive commission, composed of 
Sieyes, Roger Ducos, and Buonaparte; adjourned the two councils, and excluded 
from them sixty- two memhcTS of the popular party, among whom figured General 
Jourdan'; it likewise established a legislative commission of fifty members chosen 
equally from both councils, whose duty it w'as to prepare a new draught of the 
constitution of the state. Upon licing brought from the assembly of the five hun- 
dred to the council of the ancients, to be transformed into a law, this act w'as only 
voted for by the minority, the majority maintaining a mournful silence. 7’hus the 
intermediary establishment of the new order of things was converted into a law by 
some sixty of the members of the legislature, who declared themselves to be duly 
qualified for the employment of ministers, diplomatic agents, and delegates of the 
consular commission. 

Buonaparte, with his tw'o colleagues, came into the council of the ancients to take 
the oaths, and on the 11th of November, about five o’clock in the morning, the 
new government quitting St. Cloud, came to install itself in the palace of the Lux* 
embourg. I had foreseen, that all the authority of this executive triumvirate would 
fall into the hands of him who had already been invested w'ith the military power. 
Of this there was no longer any doubt, after the first sitting which the three consuls 
held together that very night. There Buonaparte, with the authority of a superior, 
took possession of the president’s arm-chair, which neither Sieyes nor Roger Ducos 
dared to dispute with him. Roger, already gained over, declared, that Buonaparte 
alone could save the country, and that he W'ould henceforth follow his opinion in 
every thing. Sieyes sat silent, biting his lips. Buonaparte, knowing him to be ava* 
ricious, abandoned to him the private treasury of the Directory; it contained 
800,000 francs, which Sieyes immediately seized, and adopting the lion’s mode of 
division, left only 100,000 francs to his colleague Roger Ducos. This tnfling douceur 
calrned his ambition a little, for he waited till Buonaparte should engage in military 
aflairs, and resign the civil affairs into his hands. But hearing Buonaparte, at their 
first sitting, treat upon the finances, the administration, the laws, the army, politics 

general, and discuss these various subjects with much ability, he said, upon en- 
tering his house, in presence of Talleyrand, Boulay, Cabanis, Rcederer, and Chazal: 

Gentlemen, you have found a master.” 

It seems certain that Sieyes had been overreached, or at least hurried on 
hy eveiits to participate in the conspiracy 'fvhich raised Buonaparte to the 
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Consulate. Ihit a new forin of Government being required, that cunning 
and ])rofligate priest, who was a notorious constitution-monger — the Jeremy 
Benthain of the Revolution — attempted, by a coup d' vtai, to recover what 
he had lost, and, if possible, to raise himself to tne first nominal rank in ' 
the State. The fate of his project is highly characteristic and amusing. 

It was known, that the government of Sieyes was to terminate in a pinnacle, in a 
species of monarchical shaft, erected upon republican foundations ; an idea to which 
he had been for a long time attached ; an attention, and even impatient curiosity, was 
manifested, ^till at last he discovered the capital of his constitational edifice. Wbat 
was Sieyes’ proposal ? A grand elector^ chosen for life by the conservative senate, 
sitting at Versailles, representing the majority of the nation, with a revenue of si.s. 
millions, a guard of three thousand men, and having no other functions than to no- 
minate two consuls, one ior peace and another for «?«/*, both independent of each other 
in the exercise of their functions. And this gmnd elector^ in case of a bad choice, 
could be ahsorbed by the senate, which was invested with the right of drawing back 
into its own body, without explaining its reasons, every depositary of public authority, 
the two consuls and the grand elector not excepted ; the latter having become a mem- 
ber of the senate, would no longer have any direct share in the operations of Go- 
vernment. 

Here Buonaparte could no longer contain himself ; rising up and bursting into a 
loud laugh, he took the paper from the hands of Sieye^^, and with one dash of his 
pen, sahted what he called metaphysical nonsense. Sieyes, who generally yielded to, 
instead of resisting, objections, defended, nevertheless, his grand elector ; and sai<I, 
that after all, a king ought to bo nothing else. Buonaparte replied, with much warmth, 
that he mistook the shadow for the substance, the abuse for the principle ; that there 
could not l>e in the Government any active power without an independence founded 
upon, and defined by, prerogative. He also made several other pieconcerted objec- 
tions, to which Sieyes replied very lamely ; and becoming gradually more warm, he 
finished by addressing his colleague thus j— “ How could >ou have supposed, citizen 
' Sieyes, that a man of honour, of talent, and of some capacity in affairs, would ever 
consent to be nothing but a hog fattened up by a few millions in the royal cluiteau of 
Versailles ?” Amused by this sally, the members of the conference began to laugh ; 
and Sieyes, who hud already testified indecisiin, remained confounded, and saw hi^ 
grand elector sink never to rise again. 

ft is certain that Sieyes concealed some deep projects in this ridiculous form of Go- 
vernment, and that, had it been adopted, he would soon have remained sole ma.sier- 
It was he, doubtless, whom the senate wan to have nominated irrayid clcclor^ and he 
would have ajipointcd Buonaparte consul for war, sure of ahsorbmg him at a conve- 
nient opportunity. By this means, every thing would remain in his own hands, and 
it would have been easy for him, by causing himself to lie absorbed, to have called a 
similar personage to the head of the Government, and to have translonTicd, by a 
transition artfully prepared, an elective executive power into an hereditary rojally, 
in favour of any dynasty it w'as necessary for him to establish for the interests of a 
revolution of which he was the supreme pontifK 

But his circuitous and suspicious proceedings brought against him the determined 
resistance of the consul, w'hich he ought to have exi>ected ; and thence the overlhro\i 
of all his projects. He had not, however, neglected to secure, as w'ill shortly be 
seen, a retirement proof against all the shaft.s of adverse fortune. 

it was ru.l sufficient to do away wdth the project of Sicye.s ; it was necessary, be- 
sides, that the adherents and intimate advisers of the general consul should lx; brought 
into the Government, in order to make themselves master of the supreme power. All 
was ready. But notwithstanding the personal retreat of Sieyes, the party who weic 
attached to his opinions returned to the charge, and, in despair of their cause, prafKi-- 
ed the adoption of forms purely republican. T<j this was opposed the creation of a 
president, similar to the plan of the United States, for ten yctirs, free in his choice of 
ministers, of his council of state, and all the members of the administration. Otliei ^ 
also, who were gained over, advised to disguise the .sole magistrateship of the presi- 
dent ; for which purpose they offered to conciliate conflicting opinions, by forming n 
Government of ihiec consuls, of which two should only be advisers as occtision rc- 
ejuired t' con/fcidcn necesmiras.J But wlien they were called upon to decide, that 
there should be a first consul, invested with supreme pow'er, having the right of no- 
minating to, and dismissing from all ajipointments, and that the two cohsuls should 
only have consulting voices, then objections arose. Chazal, Daunou, Courtois, Clie- 
nier, and many others besideiwj insisted upon constitutional limits ; they represe nted 
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thot if General Buonaparte iihould take u[)on him.self tlie supreme magistracy, with- 
out a i)rt vmus election, it would denote the ambition of an usurjier, and would justify 
flic opiijjon of those who had asserted, that the events of the 18lh Brumaire were 
. solely intended for his own aggrandiaemeiit. Making a hist effort to prevent it, they 
offered him the dignity of Generalissimo, with the powder of making peace and war, 
and of treating wuih foreign pow'ers. “• I will remain at Paris,” replied Buonaparte, 
with vivacity, and biting his nails; “ I will remain at Paris ; I am consul.” Then 
Chenier, breaking silence, spoke of liberty, of the repulilic, of the necessity of putting 
some restrictions upon power, insisting, with much force and courage, upon the adop- 
tion of the measure of absorption into the senate. That shall not be !”*cried Buo- 
naparte, in a rage, and stamping with his feet ; “ we will ratlx r wade to our knees 
10 hlooa !” At these words, which changed into a scene a deliberation hitherto kept 
within the bounds of moderation, every one remained speechless ; and the majority 
rising, placed the power, not into the hands of three consuls, the second and third 
having consulting voices, but to a single one nominated for tliree years, re-eligible, 
liroinulgciting law's, appointing and dismissing at his w ill all the members of the ex- 
ecutive pow'er, making peace and war, and, in fact, nominating himself. 

A word in regard to Sicyes. ^V'hethcr from spite or pride, he refused to 
become one of the accessary Consuls, which was expected of him ; and the 
choice of Buonaparte fell on Cainbaccrcs and Lebrun. But he assisted in 
organizing the Senate, of which he was first president ; and 

— as a rcw’ard for his docility in resigning the helm of affairs into the hands of the 
general consul, he w'as voted the estate of Crosne, a magnirtcent present of a million 
of francs, independent of twenty-five thousand livres a-year as senator, and exclusive 
of his dc t'bi us director, which amounted to six-hundred thousand francs, and 
which he called his poire pour la soif. From that time, fallen from all consideration, 
and sunk in secret sensuality, he was politically dead. 

Wa have already seen that Buonaparte gave up the private Treasury of 
tlic Directory, containing 800,000 francs, or about £.32,000, to be plundered 
by Sieyes and Lebrun, and that the former, adopting the lion's divisicn;,of 
the spoil, reserved seven parts to himself, generously allotting the eighth 
to liis accomplice. 

Every one know's that the victory of Marengo, won by the opportune ar- 
I'ival and devotion of Dessaix, consolidated the consular usurpation, and 
opened the eyes of Napoleon to the fascination of still loftier visions of ^lower 
and splendour. In fact, from First Consul, and Consul for life, there was 
but a step to the imperial purple ; and that step was easy. — But we are 
torgetting Fouche, The Police, it seems, was maintained by a tax levied 
on /icfls and prostitution ; and the great inttruments it employed were of 
eourse subornation and bribery. Fouche repeatedly says he had Jose- 
]>iiiiie in his pay, and that she regularly betrayed to him, for money to sup- 
port her extravagance, whatever she was able to expiscate from her clear- 
-sighted, mistrustful husband. Let us indulge our readers with a peep into 
the system, as managed by the Duke of Otranto. 

Becoming more jealous as he became more powerful, the First Consul armed him- 
'^clf with precautionary measures, and sui rounded himself w'ith a military equipage. 
His prejudices and distrusts were more especially directed against those whom he 
cdllctl the pcrvctsr^ whether they wished to preserve their attachment to the popular 
P-irty, or dissipated their strength in lamentations at the sight of dying liberty. I 
pioposed mild measures, in order to bring back the malcontents within the circle of 
Hovernmont ; 1 demanded means of gaining the chiefs of the party by pensions, gifts, 
‘ioii places: 1 received caitc blanche with resjiect to the employment of pecuniary- 
mean^ ; hut iny credit did not extend to the distribution of public employments and 
rewards. I saw clearly that the First Consul persisted in the system of only admitting 
the Bcpuhlicaiis into his counsels and high employments in the form of a minority, 
and that he w ished to maintain in full force the partizans of monarchy and absolute 
power. I had scarcely credit .sufficient to nominate some half-dozen prefects. Buo- 
naparte did not like the Tnbunat, because it contained a nucleus of staunch llcpubli- 
cans. It W'as w^ell known that he more especially dreaded the zealots and enthusiasts, 
known by the name of Anarchists, a set of men always ready to be employed as in- 
"•truiiicuts of plots and revolutions. His distrust and his alarms were intlamed by 

persons who surrounded him, and who urged him towards monarchy; such as 
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Portalie, Lebrun, Cambac^rea, Clarke, Champagny, Fieuricu, Duchatcl, JoUivct, Be- 
nezech, Emmery, Rcederer, Cretet, Kegnier, Chaptal, Dufresne, and many others. 
To this effect mast padded the secret reports and .clandestine correspondences of 
men employed by him, which were couched in the same spirit, and swam witii the • 
torrent of the prevailing opinion. In these I was not spared ; 1 was exposed to the 
most malevolent insinuations ; my system of police was therein often run down and 
denounced. 1 had Lucien against me, who was then minister of the interior, and who 
had also his private police. Sometimes obliged to bear the reproaches of the First 
Consul, ab^ut fads which he believed concealed in obscurity, he’bus]xx:ted me of keep- 
ing spies upon him, in order to depreciate him in my reports. I had a former order to 
keep nothing concealed, whether popular rejxsrts, or the gossip of tha salong. The 
result was, that Lucien, making abusive use of his credit and his position, playing the 
part of a debauchee, seducing wives from their husbands, and trafficking in licenses 
for the exportation of corn, was often an object of rumours and inuendoes. fn the 
character of head of the police, it was not proper for me to disguise the importance it 
was of to the members of the First ConsuFs family to be irreproachable and pure in the 
eyes of the public. 

The nature of the conflict in which I was thus engaged may be conceived ; luckily, 
I had Josephine in my interest Duroc was not against me ; and the private secre- 
tary w'as devoted to my views. I’his personage, who was replete w^ith ability and 
talent, but whose greediness of gain very shortly caused his disgrace, always exhi- 
bited so much cupidity, that there is no occasion to name him, in order to point him 
out. Having the control over the papers and secrets of his master, he discovered 
that I spent 100,000 francs monthly, for the pur]X)se of incessantly watching over the 
existence of the First Consul. The idea came into his head to make me pay for such 
intelligence as he might supply me, in order to furnish means of accomplishing the 
aim I had in view. He sought me, and oftered to inform me exactly of all the pro- 
ceedings of Buonaparte for US, 000 francs per month ; and he made me this offer as 
a means of saving 900,000 francs per annum. I took care not to let this opportunity 
slip of having tlie private secretary of the chief of the state in my pay ; that chief 
whom it w'as so requisite for me to follow step by step, in order to know what he had 
done, and what he was about to do. The proposal of the secretary w^as accepted, 
and he every month very punctually received* a blank order for 25,000 francs, the 
promised sum, which he was to draw out of the treasury. On my side, I had full 
reason to congratulate myself on his dexterity and accuracy. But T took care not to 
starve the funds which I employed, in order to protect the person of Buonaparte from 
any unforeseen attack. The palace alone dried up more than half the resource of my 
100,000 francs, which were monthly available. In fact, I was by that means very 
accurately apprised of all that was important for me to know ; and I was enabled, re- 
ciprocally, to control the information of the secretary, by that of Josephine, and that 
of the latter by the secretary. I was stronger than all my enemies put togetlier. 

Once more : 

The heart of Buonaparte w'as not alien from vengeance and hatred, nor w^as his 
mind shut against prejudice ; and it was easily to perceive, through the veil in which 
he shrouded himself, a decided inclination to tyranny. It was precisely that inclina- 
tion that I exerted myself to mitigate and combat ; but for that purpose 1 never em- 
ployed any other weapons than the ascendancy of truth and reason. I was sincerely 
attacljcd to that personage, fully persuaded as I was that there w'as no one in the 
career of arms and in the civil order who possessed a character so firm, so persevering : 
such a character, in short, as was requisite to direct the government and suppress fac- 
tion. I even persuaded myself at that time that it w'as possible to mitigate that grcai 
character, in all that it comprised of too much violence and intractability. Others cal- 
culated on a passion for women, for Buonapaile w^as by no means insensil)!o to tiicir 
charms ; at all events, it was obvious that the fair sex would never obtain an influence 
over him prejudicial to public aifairs. The first in this direction was not successful* 
Having Ireen struck, on his last passage through Milan, with the theatrical Ixjauty of 

the singer G , and still more by the sublime accents of her voice, he made her 

some rich presents, and wished to attach her to him. He charged Berthicr with the 
task of concluding a treaty with her on liberal terms, and conducting her to Paris ; 
she even performed the journey in Berthicr’s carriage. Having a tolerably rich estab- 
lishment of fifteen thousand francs a-month, she exhibited her brilliancy at the theatre 
and the concerts at the TuUeries, where her voice performed wonders. But at 
that the chief magistrate made a point of avoiding scandal ; and not wishing to 
give Josephine, who was excessively jealous, any subject of complaint, his visits to the 
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beautiful vocalist were abrupt and clandestine. Amours without attention and with- 
out charms were not likely to satisfy a ptoud and impassioned woman, who had somc' 
thmg masculine in her character. G had recourse to the usual infallible anti- 

dote ; she fell violently in love with the celebrated violin player, Rode. Kqually 
smitten himself, he was incapable of preserving any terms in his attachment ; equally 
defying the vigilance of Junot and Berthier. While these intrigues were going on, 
Buonaparte one day told me that he was astonished, with my acknowledged ability, 
that I did not conduct the police better, and that there were circumstances of which 
I was ignoraiit.-^“ Yes,*’ I replied, there are things of which I was ignorant, hut 
of which 1 am so no longer : for instance, a little man, muffled up in»a gray great- 
coat, often issues, on dark nights, from a back door of the Tuileries, accompanied by 
a single attendant, mounts a shabby vehicle, and proceeds to ferret out a certain Sig- 
nora G ; that little man is yourself ; and the misjudging vocalist sacrifices her 

fidelity to you in favour of Rode, the violin-player.” At these words the Consul, turn- 
ing his buck upon me and remaining silent, rang the bell, and 1 withdrew. An aide- 
de-camp was commissioned to jierform the part of a black eunuch to the unfaithful 
fair one, who indignantly refused to submit to the regulations of the seraglio, bhe 
was first deprived of her establishment and pensions, in hope of reducing her to terms 
by famine ; but deeply in love with Rode, she remained indexible, and rejected the 
must brilliant oders of the Pylades Berthier. She was then compelled to quit Paris ; 
she first retired into the country with her lover ; but afterwards both made their 
escape, and went to Russia to recruit their fortune. 

But these extracts would be incomplete without the following one. It is 
pregnant with instruction. 

I will not dissemble, that it was in my power to act upon the fear or terror 
which cither mure or less constantly agitated the possessor of unlimitejd power^ 
The great-searcher into the state, I could complain, censure, and condemn, for the 
whole of Prance. In this pdint of view, what evils have I not prevented ? If I 
found myself unable to reduce, as was my wish, the general police to a mere scare- 
crow, or rather to a benevolent institution, 1 have at least the satisfaction of being 
able to assert, that I have done more good than ill ; that is to say, that I have avoid- 
ed more evil than it W'as permitted me to do, having almost always to struggle with 
the prejudices, the passions, and the furious transports of the chief of the state. 

In my second ministry, I succeeded much more by the force of informations and 
of apprehension, than by restraint and the employment of coercive measures. 1 re- 
vived the ancient police maxim, namely, that three persons could not meet and 
speak indiscreetly ujxin public allairs, without its coming the next day to the ears of 
the minister of police. Certain it is, that I had the address to make it universally 
believed, that wherever four persons assembled, there, in ray pay, were eyes to see 
and ears to hear. Such a belief no doubts tended to general corruption and debate* 
meat ; but, on the other hand, what evils, what wretchedness, what tears has it pre- 
vented ! Such, then, was this vast and terrific machine called the General Police of 
the empire. It may easily be conceived, that, without neglecting the details, 1 was 
chiefly engaged upon its ensemble^ and its results. 

The following presents Buonaparte in an odious light. By the intrigues 
of his brother Lucien, Spain had declared war against Portugal ; and a 
French Army, under the orders of Leclerc, had entered that kingdom by 
way of Salamanca. 

In its distress, the court of Lisbon endeavoured to find safety by lavishing its trea- 
sures on its invaders. It opened direct negotiations with Lucien, and on the 6th of 
June, preliminaries of peace were signed at Badajoz, through the operation of a secret 
subsidy of thirty millions, which were shared between the First Consul’s brother and 
the Prince of Peace. Such was the source of the immense fortune of Lucien. The 
First Consul, who wished to occupy Lisbon, was at first outrageous, threatening to 
recal his brother, and not to recognize the stipulation of Badajoz. Talleyrand and I 
endeavoured to make him feel the ill effects which would result from such a public 
display, Talleyrand supported his arguments in favour of the basis of the treaty by 
the interest of our alliance with Spain, by the happy position thus supplied us of an 
approximation with England, who, finding herself excluded from the |)orts of Portugal, 
would be anxious to re-enter them ; he very adroitly proposed modifications of the 
treaty. In fine, the sacrifice of the diamonds of the Princess of Brazil, and a gift to 
the First Consul of ten millions for his private purse, relaxed his vigour so much, that 
he suffered the definitive ti^eaty to be concluded at Madijid ! * 
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The particulars Fouchc has condescended to disclose in regard to the 
seizure and assassination of the Duke d’Enghien, will be read with interest. 
Jt must be premised, however, that although Savary has totally failed to ex- 
onerate himself from participation in the murder of the young Dourbon 
Triiice, he is not to be criminated on the suspicious testimony of FoucluS 
who detested him because he was subsequently invested with the post of 
Minister of Police, from which that incurable intriguer had been driven 
with disgrace. It is broadly insinuated that Talleyrand was the secret 

adviser of that crime. 

« 

I was one of the first to obtain a knowledge of the mission of Cauluincourt and 
Ordener to the banks of the tthine ; but when I was informed that the telegraph 
hud just announced the arrest of the prince, and that the order to transfer him I'rom 
Strasbourg to Paris was given, I foresaw the catastrophe, and I trembled for the life 
of the noble victim. I hurried to Malmaison, where the First Consul then was ; it 
was the 29th Ventose, (2(Hh March, 1804) I arrived there at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and I found him in a state of agitation, walking by himself in the park. 

I entreated permission to say a w'ord to him about the great event of the day. “ I see,’* 
said he, “ what brings you : I am about this day to strike a great and necessary 
blow.” I represented to him that France and Europe would be roused against him, if 
he did not supply undeniable proof that the Duke had conspired against his person at 
Ktteinheim. ” What necessity is there for proof ?” he exclaimed ; “ is he not a 
Bourbon, and the most dangerous of all of them ?” J persisted in ottering argu- 
ments of policy calculated to silence the reasons of state. But all in vain ; he con- 
cluded by impatiently telling me, “ Have not you and your friends told nne a thou- 
sand times that I should conclude by becoming the General Monk of France, and by 
restoring the Bourbons ? Very w'cU 1 there will no longer be any way of retreating. 
What stronger guarantee can 1 give to the revolution, w'hich you Iiave cemented by 
the blood of a king ? It is, besides, indispensable to bring things to a conclusion ; I 
am surrounded by plots ; 1 must imprint terror or perish.” In saying these last 
W'oids, which left nothing more to hope, he had approached the castle; I saw M. 
de Talleyrand arrive, and a moment after the tw'O consuls, Cambaceres and Lebrun. 

I regained my carnage, and re-entered my own house in a state of consternation. 

The next day I learned, that after my departure a council had been held, and that 
Savary had proceeded at night to the execution of the unfortunate victim ; atrocious 
circumstances were quoted. Savary had revenged himself, it was reported, of hav- 
ing missed his prey in Normandy, where he had flattered himself with having en- 
snared, by means of the net- work of the conspiracy of Georges, the Duke de Berri 
ami the Count d’ Artois, whom he would have more willingly sacrifleed than the 
Duke d’Enghien. Beal assured me that he was so little prepared for the noc- 
turnal execution, that he had departed in the morning to go to the prince at Vin- 
cennes, expecting to conduct him to Malinaison, and conceiving that the First Consul 
would finish the aflair in a magnanimous manner. But a cutij? (TCtut appeared in- 
dispensable to impress Europe with terror, and eradicate all the germs of conspiracy 
against his [>erson. 

Indignation, which I had foreseen, broke out in the most sanguinary manner. I 
was not the person w'ho hesitated to express himself with the least restraint re- 
specting this violence against the rights of nations and humanity. “ It is more 
than a crime,” 1 said ; “ it is a political fault words which 1 record because they 
have been repeated, and attributed to others. 

Bad as he was, Fouche was at least a calculating villain, lie bad no 
notion of committing a crime, the immediate advantages of which were not 
likely to overbalance the consequent evils. Upon this ground he really 
appears to have disapproved and condemned the murder of the Duke 
d'Enghein. Jt was a great political fault, which, in his estimation, and ac- 
cording to the standard of his Jacobin morality, was infinitely more un- 
pardonable than the most atrocious crime. This exposed him, on one oc- 
casion, to the severe raillery of Buonaparte, it is well known what a flame 
the murder of d’Enghien kindled up in Europe ; the Cabinet of London 
proclaimed that no terms could be kept with the head of a Government 
which could wantonly trample on the rights of nations and the laws of hu- 
manity ; and the Court of St. Petersburgh loudly re-ccliocd the general 
burst of indignation. Napblcon became alarmed ; and the course of his 
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policy pro;nptin^ him to try all means for soothing the latter, he proposed 
to employ, for that purpose, the intrigues of courtiers and courtezans. This 
resource appeared to Foiiche perfectly ridiculous, and he affirmed in the 
Council of State that its success was impossible. 

“ What !’* replied the Emperor, “ is it a veteran of the Revolution who borrows 
so pusillanimous an expression ? What, Sir, is it for you to advance that any thing is 
impossible ! you who, during fifteen years, have seen brought to pass events which 
were with justice thought to be impossible ? The man who has seei^ Louis XVf. 
place his neck under the guillotine, — who has seen the Archduchess of Austria, Queen 
of France, mend her own stockings and shoes, while in daily expectation of mount- 
ing the scafi'old — he, in short, who sees himself a minister, when I am Emperor of 
the French ; such a man should never permit the word impossible to escape his lips.’* 

Great events soon followed in rapid succession, — the destruction of the 
third coalition at Austerlitz, — the organization ol* the confederation of the 
Rhine, which isolated Prussia, — and the battle of Jena, which laid that 
monarchy at the mercy of France. Jena P* Fouche exclaims, history 
will one day develope thy secret causes. '' 'Tis pity that the Duke of Ot- 
ranto did not, as doubtless he might, anticipate the developments of history. 
But from what he says, it appears that the Prussian war had been in con- 
templation since the battle of Austerlitz ; that the confederation of the 
Rhine had been formed to isolate that power ; that for three months be- 
fore the war broke out it had been in preparation, like a coup de tlwairc ; 
that all the chances and casualties were calculated, considered, and pro- 
vided against with the greatest exactness ,* and that '' the Prussian mo- 
narchy depended,'* for its chief resource, upon the cunning of some in- 
trigues and the energy of a few subsidized persons, who were ihe mere pup- 
pets of our wifi!** — thus verifying an observation of our author, that “it 
was chiefly in the dilatoriness and blunders of the different cabinets that 
Napoleon found his greatest strength.** The wonderful results of the Prus- 
sian campaign completed the intoxication of the French ; but- the succeed- 
ing campaign in Poland, and particularly the desperate battle of Preuss- 
Eylau, awakened the nation from the visions in which it had been indulging, 
and made the staunchest of Napoleon’s adherents to tremble. “It was no 
longer the puppets which fell at Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena ;** and had the 
battle of Friedland been contested with equal desperation, and the success 
of the French been as doubtful and as dear-bought, how many tears of 
blood and years of suffering might have been spared to Europe! Napoleon, 
however, had a full view of the dreadful hazards of his situation. “ From 
tile victory of Eylau,'* says Fouche, “ he evinced real discretion and abi- 
lity ; so strong in conception, so energetic in character, and pursuing his 
object, that of overcoming the Russian cabinet, with unceasing persever- 
ance. Nothing of consequence escaped him ; his eye was every where.’* 

The peace of Tilsit put a stop for a time to the miseries of war, but left 
Europe at the feet of Napoleon. England, however, succeeded in penetra- 
ting the secret stipulations of that treaty, in virtue of which the navy of 
Denmark was to be placed at the disposal of France. This led to the at- 
tack upon Copenhagen, which has been the subject of so much ignorant 
clamour and outcry, both on the continent and with a certain party among 
ourselves, who are constantly on the watch to misrepresent and traduce 
the proceedings of those in power. Never, perhaps, in our whole history, 
was a blow more opportunely or vigorously struck ; never were the secret 
machinations of our enemy more promptly and effectually foiled. Let us 
hear Fouche. 

Since the catastrophe of Paul I., I never saw Napoleon abandon himself to more 
violent transports. What most struck him, in this vigorous enterprise, was the 
promptness of the resolution of the English Ministry, He suspected a fresh infidelity 
in the cabinet, and charged me to discover if it was connected with the mortification 
attendant upon a recent disgrace. I again represented to him how difficult it was, in 
so mysterious a labyrinth, to discover any thing except by instinct o|^ conjecture : 
“ The traitors,” said I, “ must voluntarily betray themselves, for the police never 
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know but what is told it, and that which chance discovers is little indeed.** Upon 
this sulgect I had a curious and truly historical conference with a personage who has 
survived, and who still survives all; but my present situation does not permit me to 
disclose the particulars of it. 

AVe have thus extracted nearly all that we consider of any moment in 
the first volume of these interesting memoirs, to which we shall confine 
the present article. We should consider it a crime against decenoy were 
we to pollute our pages with the abominable anecdotes Fouchc gives of 
the Napoleon family, and of the double incett with which he charges its head. 
They may be true, but they are not the less revolting on that account. TJy 
our author's shewing, the Duke de Lauzun was purity itself, compared 
with Napoleon Buona]iarte ; and as to his sisters, they were fitter to figure 
in the purlieus of the Palais Royal than in the Tuileries or St. Cloud. 

But before we conclude, a word in regard to the author of these Me- 
moirs. On one occasion, wdiile conversing with the Emperor, Fouchc made 
an allusion to Louis XV I. and asserted that, had he dissolved the Legislative 
Body when it usurped the right of representing the sovereign, he might 
still have lived and reigned. How ! Duke of Oti-anto," said Napoleon to 
him after a moment's silence ; if I recollect right, however, you are one 
of those who sent Louis XVL to the scaffold." Yes, Sire,” replied Fouche 
without hesitation, and thaf is thejirst service I have had Ihe happiness of 
renderinf^^your Majesty f This we presume was meant for flattery : the re- 
morseless villain could even make a merit of his crime, when it suited his 
purpose : yet, after the Reign of the Hundred Days, and when he was in- 
triguing for office, he persecuted M. de Blacas, with his factitious repentance, 
and even went so far as formally to do penance in the Senate, in the presence 
of several of his brother Regicides, who had the discretion to be silent, because 
they knew that the Bourbons could never forgive, much less^jonfide in, the 
men who had deliberately murdered one of the best Princes of their race. Nay, 
the same farce is kept up in these Memoirs, which also contain the detestable 
anecdote we have here given. There was one vote," says this ci-devant Ter- 
rorist, and Minister of Police, ‘‘ which is unjustifiable ; 1 will even own with- 
out a blush, that it sometimes awakens remorse within me. But / call the 
Ood of Truth to toitnessy (it is Fouche who obtests ' the God of Truth ! !’) 
that it was far less against the monarch that I aimed the blow (for he was 
good and just) than against the kingly office, at that time incompatible 
with the new order of things. I will also add y for concealment is no longer 
of avaity that it then appeared to me, as to many others, that vw could not 
inspire the representatives, and the juass of the people, 'with an energy suffi- 
cient to surmount the difficulties of the crisis, but by abandoning every 
THING LIKE MODERATION, BREAKING THROUGH ALL RESTRAINT, AND 
INDULGING THE EXTREMITY OF REVOLUTIONARY EXCESS ! SuCII WAS 
THE REASON OF STATE WHICH APPEARED TO US TO REQUIRE THIS 

Frightful sacrifici^!! In politics, even atrocity itself may 

SOMETIMES PRODUCE A SALUTARY EFFECT !! !" 


%xi SnboratCoiT. 

Spirit of love! I have sought thee long, 

I have wooed thee in many an idle song ; 

In the splendour of day, and the silence of night. 
In the glimmering twilight, and pale star-light. 

In my slumbering visions, and waking dreams. 

By the fresh green woods and the summer streams. 
On the brow of the hill at the break of day. 

On the sea when its waves like a mirror lay. 

In the glittering hall of the fair and young, 

In the lonely hour when the heart was wrung ; 
Spirit of love ! I have sought thy spell 
M'’ith a deep devotion no tongue may tell. 
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Spirit of love ! I have found thee at last ; 

Thy rainbow hues thou hast round me cast ; 

Thou hast won me away from the joys of sense, 

To joys more sacred and more intense ; 

Thou hast bound luy brow with a wreath of flow'rs. 
Thou hast given me promise of brighter houfs ; 
Thou hast led me far from the wild misrule 
Of fierce Ambition's noisy school ; 

Thou hast made me free from the world's control, ^ 
Thou hast rous’d into life my dormant soul ; 

With a gentler heart thou hast link'd my fate. 

Thou hast ceas’d to leave me desolate. 

Spirit of love ! Oh ! rest with me. 

Nor fade like the leaf on autumnal tree ! 

Oh ! rest with me in the green-wood shade, 

'Where a bow'r by the branching boughs is made 1 
Oh i rest with me on the mountain's side. 

Where the fiashing streamlets in sunshine glide ! 

Oh ! rest with me by the quiet lake. 

Where its rippling waves sweet music make ! 

Oh ! rest with me, if you wish to save 
A wounded mind from an early grave ! 

Rest with me — I beseech thee, rest— 

Ry all the hopes that give life a zest, 

By the dreams of passion 1 nurs'd so long, 

By the wildest strains of the poet's song ! 

Spirit of love ! Oh ! rest with me 
In all thy light and parity ! 


REMARKS ON BOTANY ; CONTAINING NOTICES OF RECENTLY-PUBLISHED 

FLORAS. 


We seldom chime in with the 
strain that would exalt the times of 
the past, at the expense of those in 
which we live. -Far from envying 
the uniform uncertainty which at- 
tended the adventurous traveller 
some half a century back, we con- 
gratulate ourselves on living to see 
steam-boats, rail-roads, and locomo- 
tive engines, duly patronized by an 
enlightened public ; and cannot help 
pitying the unhappy fate of our an- 
cestors, who were compelled to ^uit 
this earth before the era of Joint- 
Stock Companies had arrivefl, or the 
beams of Phrenology had dawned 
upon our land. 

Still less are we disposed to de- 
preciate “ things as they are,” by 
invidious anticipations regarding the 
future. Our descendants may dis- 
cover that an airing in a patent bal- 
loon is far more exhilarating than a 
drive along this old-fashioned earth 
in a vehicle diawn by mere tangible 
horses. They may also find it very 

VOI. XVT. 


pleasant to sharpen their wits by col- 
lision with those of our Lunarian 
neighbours, during their annual trip 
(which may be cheaply performed in 
the Gruithausen Weekly Fly) to a 
certain watering-place, whose name 
the keen-eyed Dane will in due time 
reveal. We have not forgot that 
men wereoinacquainted with the real 
nature of the moon’s motion, till 
they had discovered, through the aid 
of Galileo's telescope, that the satel- 
lites of Jupiter revolved round their 
primary planet at the same time that 
they accompanied it in a great re- 
volution round either the earth or 
the sun : and as the eye of the Tus- 
can artist” penetrated so far into 
unexplored spa^e, to convince philo- 
sophers of that with which almost 
every peasant is now acquainted, it 
is readily allowed, that the inter- 
course just alluded to may render 
mankind familiar with many thin^ 
little dreamt of in our philosophy" 
either of matter or of' mind ; the 
M m 
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laws affecting both, on the surface have read of him in a book'. We 
of our benign attendant, being pro- are not so uncourteous, gentle reaii- 
babiy such as will illustrate what is er, as to suppose that thou “ canst 
obscure in the phenomena exhibited not read,” although, in questioning 
within and around us. Nay, al- this, we should only imitate the im- 
though the Poet makes his hero ex- mortal Scriblerus — a rare spirit of 
claim. the olden time, for one half-hour’s 


While fish in streams, or birds delight in 
air. 

Or in a coach •and^tlw the British fair. 

So long my honour, name, and praise, 
shall live '. 

■wre are willing to admit, at the risk 
of being considered uncharitable, 
that his fame is likely to be of short 
duration, if there is any reason for 
supposing that the national taste will 
take another turn, when, literally 
fulfilling the anticipation of another 
member of the same fraternity, 

— — —Britain’s sons shall guide 

Huge sea-haUoons beneath the tossing 
tide; 

Onward, through bright meand’ring vales, 
afar, 

Obedient shaihs shall trail the sceptred 
car; 

With harness’d necks the pearly flood 
disturb, 

Stretch the silk rein, and champ the sil- 
ver curb. 

Yet, all of these improvements ** to 
the contrary notwithstanding,” wc 
envy not suph a happy state of 
things, inasmuch as those of the 
present day can justly claim the 
merit of having assisted in these im- 
portant acquirements, by directing 
future generations in a course which, 
from press of other matters, we 
ourselves had not leisure to follow 
out. 

Is it not rational, then, to conclude, 
that the times we live in are prefer- 
able to any that have been, and not 
much inferior to those that shall 
hereafter be? This, we confess, is 
the unction wherewith we would 
console all unreasonable murmur- 
ings : yet true it is and of verity,” 
that a transient sigh does now and 
then heave our bosom, as we take a 
retrospective glance of days that 
could produce an Admirable Crichton, 
or an all-penetrating Chin-no kg. 

Chin-nong!” exclaims somepuzzled 
reader ; “ this is the first time I have 
seen the name.” If so, the fault 
lies not with us, for thou miglitest 


twist with whom we would gladly 
renounce all the Joys of Phrenol — 
no, not of Phrenology, but of Ma- 
cassar oil : to save thee trouble, how- 
ever, we shall mention to whom this 
much-venerated name belongs ; wore 
especially as the aforesaid “ book” 
might not be at hand, although its 
title were given with every forina- 
lify. 

According to the public records of 
the Celestial Empire, there lived, at 
least not later than eight thousand 
years ago, an Emperor, who, to no 
small portion of divine learning add- 
ed a stock of accomplishments re- 
garded as human, which, if parcelled 
out amonlgst us of modern times, 
would lead to discoveries this dull 
world has formed little conception of. 
In the plenitude of Chin-nong’s in- 
tellectual grasp, Botany was not 
allowed to escape ; as a slight proof of 
which wc are given to understand, 
that, in a single day, he discovered 
not fewer than seventy plants of a 
poisonous nature. Ob, rare disco- 
very ! it may he exclaimed ; but the 
best of our story is yet to come for 
the same discriminating eye, on that 
same day, discovered leventy other 
plants, whose properties respectively 
neutralized the baneful effects of 
those first discovered. 

Knowing this to he the case, may 
we not well lament tlvat such men 
do not now exist ? Are we not justi- 
fied in wishing that some portion of 
a botanical acumen, which appears to 
have illustrated so successfully the 
arcana of the vegetable kingdom, 
were still implanted in our degene- 
rate systems ? Vain, however, are all 
our aspirations. Chin-nong has long 
been gathered to his fathers ; and 
that knowledge, which was to him 
intuitive, must now be the doubtful 
result of many a morning walk and 
many an evening dissection, aided by 
the acquisition of a copious, and, as 
some may be disposed to add, a most 
Jaw-breaking phraseology. 

True, at all times, to our profes- 
sions, let us see whether this sovc- 
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of ipandarins and tea-growers * 
shall move us from our high opinion 
of ihe times in which we live, ve- 
nerable as he is by the respect which 
must attach to one who is our elder 
by so many thousand years. Now, 
as comparisons, where flowers are 
concerned, may coinc under Dog- 
berry's definition, we at once rest our 
defence, not in a plea of superiority, 
but in reminding our readers of some 
of those helps given us to atone for 
defect of that intuitive penetration, 
in which we hereby admit the re- 
nowned Chin-nong to have excelled 
our modern Botanists. ' . 

A class of Nature's productions, 
presenting such beauty to the eye, 
so frequently alleviating the violence 
of disease, and contributing, in such 
an important degree, to the necessities 
as well as to the luxuries of life, 
could not fail to attract attention in 
the earliest times. Accordingly we 
find many allusions to the beauty of 
flowers and the properties of plants, 
gracefully interwoven with the my- 
thology or religious observances of 
every nation. From this source, too, 
the moralists of Greece reminded 
man of his frailty, and hence her 
))oets drew some of their happiest 
illustrations. But men may long be 
familiar with the fictions of mytho- 
logy and the graces of poetry, before 
advancing materially in the accurate 
knowledge of that department of 
Nature in which these may have 
originated ; and however simple any 
science may in itself be, it can never 
be extensively or advantageously cul- 
tivated, so long as the results of in- 
dividual acquirement are unrecorded, 
rims, until the time of Theophras- 
tus, little attention appears to have 
been paid to the dudjf of plants, but 
after his writings were given to the 
world, succeeding observers gradually 
extended his limited catalogue ; most 
of them, however, making little pre- 
tension to system beyond that of 
giving their names in alphabetical 
order, or, according to the arbitrary 
division, into trees, shrubs, and herbs. 
The bewildering variety, indeed, ex- 
hibited in the vegetable kingdom, 
could not fail speedily to impress 
Naturalists with the necessity of ar- 


• Mem. Not to read tea-<:x/w>r^rrj, i 
India Companies had been constituted at 
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rangement; but their attempts in 
this respect can be said to possess 
little merit beyond that of furnish- 
ing a basis on which others might 
rest their inquiries. And perhaps 
no stronger proof could be ^ven of 
the imperfection of ancient systems, 
and, at the same time, of the advan- 
tages flowing to science froyi arrange- 
ment, than what is furnished by con- 
sidering, that, though the study of 
plants bad assumed the dignity of a 
science for several hundred years, the 
whole number of species enumerated 
by Linieus, a transcriber of Pliny, 
extended only to 1000 ; whereas, in- 
cluding such as were described under 
the yet imperfect systems of more 
modern times, the number at present 
known may safely be stated as ex- 
ceeding 30,000, and this, too, within 
little less than a century after the 
world had becofbe acquainted with 
the more perfect method of a second 
Linnaeus— 

, , .-the wondrous Swede ! whose 
ample mind, 

Like ancient Tadmor's philosophic king, 
Stretch’d from the hyssop creeping on 
the wall, 

To Lebanon’s proudest cedars. 

It may be said, that this exten- 
sion of botanical knowledge is more 
owing to the number of independent 
stales into which tlie old world has 
been divided, and to the rich field 
laid open by the discovery of a new, 
than to the Linnsean classification. 
But surely undera government wlrich 
ruled with despotic sway over such 
a vast extent of territory, men of 
Mjience had every facility in forming 
an acquaintance with the vegetable 
productions of different countries; 
and if we find that the number of 
plants described by Naturalists born 
amongst a people whose empire once 
extended from the Pillars of Hercu- 
les to where the Ganges rolls its 
waters, and through all the variety 
of climate lying between the gonial 
regions of Oreec eand the inhospi- 
table wastes of Germany does not 
greatly exceed that which, under 
better auspices, may be fouud in a 
single county of Scotland, we may 
justly attribute much to the excel- 


authoritics are not agreed whether East- 
le time referred to. 
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lence of a Kystem*which has achieved charm the reader as often as he refers 
such wonders. to either of these works, and which 

It were inconsistent with our pre- excites an interest even in one who 
sent purpose to enter upon a minute looks into them without any speciiic' 
enumeration of all those circumstan- purpose. When to these we add 
ces which, independently of its own the erudition displayed in references 
simplicity, have aided the triumphs and synonyms, tne didactic precision 
of the Linnaean system; but one and clear disci imination displayed 
obvious ca^ise of this success lies in tbrdugbout the whole, it is not sur- 
the facility afforded for its acquisi* ]|^rising that they should have so 
tion by the superficial as well as the rarely been excelled. If this has 
profound, the gay as well as the ever been the case, it is gratifying to 
learned, through the aid of Local find that the merits of a British 
Floras. Many who might be de- Flora render it doubtful whether the 
terred from the study, if general and palm should be conferred on its 
extensive enumerations were their author, or upon one of the most 
only guides, >are by these led to cul- acute to be found in the long list of 
tivate a knowledge of the vegetable those who have illustrated the Botany 
productions of their own kingdom or of Germany. For great as the merit 
district. This foundation being laid, of Schrader’s Flora is allowed to be, 
that which before appeared bewil- the Floia Britannica of Sir James 
dered, speedily assumes order and Smith may well rank as its parallel, 
harmony : the stuefent fears not to in accuracy of distinction, fulness of 
grapple with the Floras of other re- description, judicious arrangement of 
gions, and he is thus prepared to synonyms, and general elegance of 
extend the conquests of nis favourite style. 

science in whatever quarter of the The Botanical erudition display- 
globe his lot may he cast. When ed in his English Flora * invests 
properly executed, such performances the same accomplished author with 
also present ^attractions of no ordi- still stronger claims on the gratitude 
nary kind to the Philosophical of all who can appreciate the labour 
Botanist, who, having already sur- attending such deep research, and 
mounted difficulties which may long such extensive reference as are ex- 
retard the inexperienced, becomes hibited in every page. Its admirable 
anxious to view the science of plants descriptions, and the number of lo- 
in connection with others equally im- calities given for our rarer plants, 
portant. Through these he is en- would of themselves be no light re- 
abled to observe more minutely the commendation to a native Botanist ; 
effects produced on vegetables by the while the critical examination of 
variation of climate and difference of natural orders, supported l^y num- 
soil or mineralogical structure ; and berless references to botanical works 
the productions of distant and widely- of every description and date, must 
separated countries are thus rendered render it a valuable acquisition, both 
easily accessible, should he wish to to the student and man of science, 
accumulate the whole into one com- wherever a petal has been distin- 
prehensive arrangement guisbed from a pistil. The proprie- 

Those of Ltipland and Sweden, ty of introducing all at once, in a 
written by Linnfieus himself, are work of this description, such an ex- 
models of what he Intended a Partial tensive change in the generic cha- 
Flora to be. They have accordingly racters of umbelliferous plants, may 
been imitated by most of his succes- well be questioned, but of the ne- 
sors in this department ; and, to the cessity of breaking clown some of our 
praise of their modesty be it spoken, old genera, all must be convinced, 
the pupils have generally refrained With the grasses, and some other 
from ^excelling their master. There extensive families, this was more 
is a graceful liveliness both of style especially requisite ; and by judi- 
and allusion, which never fails to ciously availing himself of the la- 

• The English Flora : by Sir James Edward Smith, President of the Linnaan 
Society, &c. in 8vo. Volb. I. and IJ. (to be concluded in \ vols.) Longman and Co. 
1824. 
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hours of our distin^uiklied country- 
man Mr Brown, as well as several 
of the excellent monographs of other 
•writers, many difficulties, which, 
meeting him at the very tlireshold, 
were apt to produce a distaste in the 
student, have been removed ; while 
those who have advanced farther in 
this delightful science, will be glad 
to find the improvements introduced 
of late years, whether at home or on 
the (Continent, brought to bear on 
the Flora of their native country. 
The anecdotes occasionally intro- 
duced will materially assist the me- 
mory of a beginner, by investing the 
objects of his study with an addi- 
tional interest ; while they are not 
so numerous as to swell the work, 
or impart to it an air of solemn 
trifling. In short, taking them all 
in all, the publication of these vo- 
lumes cannot fail to constitute an 
era in the history of British Botany, 
although they possessed no other me- 
rit than that of removing a vague- 
ness which has long prevailed in our 
Botanical phraseology. 

Of what may be terr&ed Local 
Floras, in the strictest sense of the 
term, Linneeus has left us no speci- 
men ; and this being the case, it is 
fortunate for science that men of 
much botanical skill have not dis- 
dained the labour required for ac- 
complishing such a ta^. The Flora 
Edinensis * is perhaps the best work 
of this description that has hitherto 
been published ; and as it appeared 
in the early part of last summer, 
some readers may think an apology 
necessary for our apparent heglect 
of its merits. If this be insisted on, 
we beg leave to remind them, that, 
after having Dr Greville's work be- 
fore us throughout the whole of the 
botanical year, our opinion will be 
more valuable from being founded, 
not on a hasty glance, but on ma- 
ture deliberation. 

With the learned author we can- 
not help expressing surprise that the 
Flora of the neighbourhood of our 
romantic town has not bng since 
been more fully illustrated. Plea- 
sing as it is to the lover of natural 
scenery, the botanical stores scattered 
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profusely around render it ebually' 
attractive to the lover of Nature 
in her less obtnisive beauties. For 
whether he visit the level shores of 
the Forth, the steeps of Arthur- 
Seat, or the classical scenery of the 
Esk and Pentlands, the stranger 
will find in each something worthy 
of being added to the richest collec- 
tion. The Rocks of the Ring's Park 
and Hills of Braid, with the plains 
and marshes around, present almost 
every variety of soil and shelter, if 
we except that which is formed 
within old fir-woods, a situation to 
which some of our rarest Scottish 
plants seem to be confined. The 
space lying between Holyrood and 
Duddingstone is perhaps richer in 
plants than any spot of similar ex- 
tent in Britain ; while the beautiful 
walk from Roslin to Hawthornden 
will not lose by comparison with the 
most celebrat^ scenes, and would 
well repay the Botanist's, visit, were 
he to meet with little but the ele- 
gant Carexpendula, one of^the finest 
plants the British Flora can boast of. 

That the vegetable productions of 
such a district should not have been 
correctly enumerated until now, is 
indeed surprising, and more so, when 
we recollect that, so far back as the 
time of Alston, Edinburgh was not 
inferior to any medical school in 
Europe for the zeal with which Bo- 
tany was cultivated by some of its 
members. The task, however, has 
at length been accomplished in a 
way that atones for past deficiency. 
Dr Greville's Flora is in every re- 
spect worthy of the promise given 
in his admirable illustrations of our 
Cryptogamic treasures. His generic 
characters are judiciously adapted 
to the species enumerated. These, 
as well as his apecific definitions, are 
comprehensive, without being dif- 
fuse, and, in most instances, con- 
structed on true Linnsean principles. 
The merit of his labours in the 24<th 
Linnsean Class is beyond all praise : 
and we doubt not but this part of 
the Flora Edinensis will be of the 
Utmost service, in forming an ac- 
quaintance with this difficult family 
in other parts of the kingdom. Al- 
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ibcii^h unwilling to dispense with 
an> of its matter, we could wish that 
a more portable form had been a- 
dopted ; and, if we mistake not, the 
use of a smaller type throughout 
would have rendered it a more fre- 
quent companion in the fields. Our 
author follows out the suggestion 
of Dr Hooker, by uniting the Ceras^ 
liiun se7miLcQhdrnm and C. tttran» 
drvm of Smith ; but in specimens 
gathered so early as the 6th of Apiil, 
(those taken for the latter were 
found on the highest soil of Arthur- 
Seat,) there appears a difference suf- 
ficient to mark the plants in ques- 
tion as distinct species. We may 
also remark,* that, in giving plants, 
which, although common in other 
parts of the country, are of some ra- 
rity in this neighbourhood, a greater 
number of hahUatx might have been 
acceptable : thus Viola udoraia might 
have been mentioned as growing on 
a bank at the south-west corner of 
Craiginillar Castle ; Sympitytum tu- 
berosum as occurring immediately 
opposite Inverleith plantation, &c* 
These things, however, are of lit- 
tle importance, when compared with 
the good effects which such a work 
is calculated to produce. As a mo- 
del for similar performances on the 
Botany of other parts of the coun- 
try, its merits will at once be ac- 
knowledged. It is not to be expect- 
ed that our provincial Botanists can 
have that intimate acquaintance with 
the state of Botanical science which 
must be possessed by one who has, 
in a niuiiuer^ made this study his 
profession, and who, in the Libra- 
ries of learned societies, or from an 
extenbive correspondence, has early 
access to every change that may be 
proposed, whether for better or for 
worse. To them, therefore, such 
works must he of the utmost value, 
by embodying, so far as indigenous 
Botany is concerned, every improvc- 
ineint made up to the date of publi- 
cation. Accordingly, should wc ever 
be favoured with a Flora Argathe- 
liensis, or (no disparagement to the 
Botany of Argylcshire) a Flora Mo- 
raviensis, it is to be hoped that their 
authors, instead of i elapsing into 
antiquated heresies, will adopt the 
orthodox doctrines so admirably il- 
lustrated in the works here recom- 
mended to their notice. 


It were needless to say much of 
the claims possessed by the Flora 
Edinensis on the student, who must 
of necessity form an acquaintance- 
with Botany. He has here an easy 
means of laying a foundation for 
more extensive acquirements in the 
pi-actical deparlment of the science : 
and it will still farther enable him to 
attain that knowledge which- will 
soon be required of every caixlidate 
for a degree, should other members 
of our University continue to go liand 
in hand with the zealous Botanist to 
whom this work is dedicated. There 
arc many, besides these, to whom a 
knowledge of Botany would lay open 
an interesting field for innocent a- 
museinent, accomi)anied with an ex- 
ercise healthful both to body and 
mind. To those who are denied op- 
|>ortunity of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of sciences which can only 
he illustrated to perfection by means 
of a costly and extensive apparatus, 
such works will furnish, after some 
preliminary labour, the means of be- 
coming acquainted with a science in 
which no* disgusting or dangerous 
experiments arc to be performed, iU 
which no expensive instruments are 
required, and which, comparatively, 
demands little time to be exclusively 
occupied in its pursuit. Its objects 
present tlujmselvcs in the gay par- 
terre and the sequestered woodland ; 
its instruments are those in whose 
construction art has had no hand ; 
and, by accompanying us in the soli- 
tary walk, it may be cultivated at a 
time which to most men is altogether 
lost. In it the young and the ele- 
gant will indeed “ find a resource 
equal to the enjoynficn.t of a new 
sense and in its cultivation, amid 
the r(>tireinent of the country, “ they 
will imbibe health, as well as know- 
ledge and taste, at the purest of all 
sources." 

Let them hasten, then, to the fields, 
where all is inviting, where all is va- 
riety, from the daisied meadow to 
the moss- covered- rock, — where ‘‘ hill 
and dale, wood and wold," alike fur- 
nish pleasure less fieeting than that 
of mere gratified curiosity. We are 
here recommending Botany to those 
who, if they study it at all, will do 
so without any hope of thus arriv- 
ing at a Professorship, or of being 
knighted, like Linneus, for the ap* 
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])lication of science ti arts that may 
Clinch a kin|:;tlom , hut who, btirij^ 
happil) M a U tc for refin- 

ed accoinplishmciits, in ly be dchirous 
of cultivating a ‘science which, while 
it heightens their enjoyment, will at 
the same tune extend their know- 
ledge of Natures works And we 
can assure them tint in visiting 
sctne‘ endeared by intrinsic beauty, 
or hallo w( d by histern al issociations, 
no remembrancer can be more strong 
than some mo lest flower gathered on 
the spot , d sentiment so gracefully 
expressed by feir James Smith, that 
we w 11 be pardoned for giving it in 
his own words “ A plant, says 
this elegant writer, on collecting 
some specimens near the Bay of 
Baia, gathered in a celebrated or 
delightful spot, is like the hair of a 
friend, — more dear to memory than 
even a portrait , because it excites 
the imagination without attempting 
to fill it ' 1 h rough the operation ot 

a similar feeling, even Mr Oldbuck, 
with all the callosity of his antiqua- 
1 1 in heart, confesswS that the unfor- 
tunate result of Hector Macintyre's 
rencontre with the Phoca would not 
ln\e grieved him so much, had not 
the lost cane been cut, with his own 
hand, amid scenes which inspired 
the muse of gentle Drummond 
But the perception of Nituie's 
beauties, and the lively a sociations 
ot history or romance, must yuld in 
importance to that higher delight, 
which ought to be our < nd and aim 
in every pursuit The towering 
mountain, and the pebble which we 
tread under foot, — the boundless 


ocean and the dew diop which 
sparkles on the tiny blade —man, who 
plays his part for fo*.rscoie years, 
and the feeble insect wh ch dus at 
the setting of the same sun whose 
noonday-beams seemed to call it into 
being — all shadow forth the skill ot 
some unseen Contriver, — all impres- 
sively proclaim, J he 4iand that 
made us is divine " 1 he order and 

Inrmony that every where prevail, 
fioin the “ unwedgeable and gn irltd 
oak, ' which has for cen tunes rt sifted 
the rude buffetings of the storm, to 
the minute fungu'j scarcely peictp- 
tible even with the aid of the micro- 
scope, strikingly impress the mind of 
the Botanist with the same great 
truth and in considering the lilies 
of the field, how they grow,” he 
learns, amid difficulty and trial, to 
repose his confidence in Him who 
provides for these, “ though they toil 
not, neither do they spin * I here 
may be those of whom the poet could 
say, 

A primrose bj a nver’s* brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And It IS nothing more 

but assuredly the Bcjfanist is not of 
their number , lor froin^that which 
ranks among the most fleeting of Na- 
ture's works, he is led to think of one 
who endureth unto eteinity , andean 
truly exclaim, 

‘‘ — VI hen the sou’ sh ikes her n mgs, 

How soon we fly from eirth to the ein- 
pyiLai heignt, 

And tie the Ihundvrer to the tendril of a 
weed 

B 




To laugh when sad in mind— 

1 o weep an I feel no grief— 
Lament distrcbs 1 1 fin I 
V et tender no relief. 

Betrays a heart < f common moul 1, 
For moat have hearts as false and cold 

To hide i starting tear— 

To check a rising sigh — 

To let a part austere 
W hile reeling pearls the eye, 

Is costing Naturi s grace aside 
And ofiLrmg up the soul to pride 

I ve seen a ( our tier smilo, 

An 1 u>>e dch gmng art — 

Cringe bow and flatter while 
1 oul rancour fill 1 1 is heart , 

"V et he with tnv oura high was crown d 
W hik honest Truth no pittance found 


1 lov e the lightsome veih 

Of mirth m it wit supplies , 

And 1 can 1 lugb amain 
W hen thingb ^iculous nse 
But ne er may mirth my Borrows drown, 

If I must laugh when 1 should frown 

Iveseena on convey 
His m itber to the tomb 
Ive seen a father liy 

Hib first boro m its gloom , 

While eoih has strove, with care icvere. 

To check a sob, and hide a tear 

2 ar distant be the mom. 

When tears my couch shall steep ' 

But It my heart is torn 
And burden 1 woe must \ ecp 
Those tiars 1 11 shed, though thiy should be 
The cau t for realmb to laugh at me 
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( Concluded.) 

Ir supreme felicity consists in doing nothing/* says Dr Macculloch, 
why, then, Donald is the only true philosopher ;*' and by his shewing, it 
appears that this “ true philosophy’^ is carried nearly to perfection ; for 
“ you would almost suppose," he adds, that he had adopted the Turkish 
maxim, that to sit is better than to stand, to lie is better than to sit, to sleep 
is better th'an to wake, and death is best of all !" Yet it is wonderful how 
a true philosopher," like Donald, may be “ contaminated" by example, 
and moulded by kindness. Of this the Doctor supplies very convincing 
and satisfactory proof. “ Every one," says he, is bound to notice the 
new village of St. Fillan’s, situated at the eastern extremity of this lake, 
(Lochearn, ) ns an instance of what may he done by good slnse and 
EXERTION, in reforming the comfortless and dirty habits of the rural popu- 
lation of tilts country. The inhabitants are now as fond of their roses and 
honey-suckles as they formerly were of their dunghills and gutters ; a 
BurFlClLNT PROOF THAT THE PEOPLE ARE TKACTAHLE WHEN PRO- 
PERLY MANAGED, Rud that many of the faults of the lower classes of the 
Highlands, which arise from carelessness of comfort and cleanline^ ought 
to be attributed to their superiors, who themselves tinjusily complairnf what 
they never attempt to remedy /" Now, we would just ask Dr Macculloch a 
few plain and simple questions. If, by ** good sense" and exertion," 
much may be done in reforming the comfortless and dirty habits of the 
population ** of the Highlands, can nothing be done in stimulating them 
to habits of industry and activity, in which their interests are surely more 
deeply concerned, than inplanting roses and honey-suckles to humour the 
caprice of Lord and Lady Gwydir ? If their carelessness of comfort and 
cleanliness- to be attributed to their superiors, who unjustly complain 
of what they never attempt to remedy," what shall be said respecting the 
indolence withtwhich they are reproached, and which their superiors” 
so far from attempting to remedy, foster and increase, by discouraging in- 
cipient habits of industry, and fairly driving their labour from the mar- 
ket? If the people are tractable when properly managed," whose fault 
is it that they are ill managed, neglected, or oppressed? If it be worth 
while to encourage them to plant roses and honey-suckles, is it not of in- 
finitely greater importance to stimulate them to improve tlieir condition, 
and thus at once increase their own comfort, and add to the prosperity of 
the country ? Whoever," says our author, thinks that Donald cannot 
be improved by attention^ would probably, if he was in the same situation, 
remain in it for ever." Why is this attention" not bestowed ? Are the 
people of less value than roses and honey-suckles ? Neither Dr Maculloch 
nor “ the Dey of Algiers," will say so. 

But the truth is, that the fanfaronade about Highland indolence and 
laziness is all miserable cant, put forward as an excuse for proceedings to- 
tally indefensible, and which, in general, have been found as unprofitable, 
in an economical point of view, as they are incompatibje with patriotism 
or humanity. The real truth, as Colonel Stewart has well observed, is, 
that, in the prosedlition of recent changes in the North, the original in- 
habitants were never thought of, nor included in the system which was to 
be productive of such wealth to the landlord, the man of capital, and the 
country at large /’ or it was foreseen that no native would be entrusted 
with, or found hardy enough to act a part in the execution of plans 

* The Highlantls and Western Isles of Scotland, containing Descriptions of their 
Scenery and Antiquities, with an account of the Political History and Ancient Man- 
ners, and of the Origin, Language, Agriculture, Economy, Music, Present Condition 
of the People, &c. &c. &c. Founded on a series of Annual Journeys between the 
years 1811 and 1831, and forming an Universal Guide to that Country, in Letters to 
Sir Walter ^ott, Bart. By John Macculloch, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. London, 

1834. 
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which commenced with the ejectment and banishment from their native 
land of their fiiends and neighbours.*' Hence arose the necessity for vili- 
fying the people as a race of incorrigible drones, whom it was hopeless to 
think of stirring up to habits of activity and industry : for, had not this 
plea been vamped up and rung without intermission in the ears of the 
public, the means adopted for civilizing the Hi-^hlands were of such a 
character, that they must have elicited a general burst of indignation from 
all parts of the country. . Such a defence for the expulsion and degradation 
of the native inhabitants was bad enough, to be .sure ; but still it was a 
defence : the people were declared to be indolent, and that was^nough. If 
anybody had the courage and Honesty to demur to the charge, and to 
urge that it was rather too late to accuse the people of indolence, after 
they had been burned out of their dwellings, deprived of their farms, and 
left without the means of subsistence, — that, to reduce the great mass of the 
people to the condition of day-labourers in a country where there were no 
towns, little capital, and hardly any market for labour, was the suie and 
certain way to engender misery, vice, and discontent — to degrade, instead of 
improving — to deteriorate more and more the character of the people, and 
to unnerve the very sinews of society : if any one, we say, had the hardi- 
hood to state these, and other things of a similar description, he was met 
with ihe argument am ad personam^ ‘‘ VVhat do you know of the matter? 
Are not we Highland proprietors ? and will you have the assurance to con- 
tend that you know the people on our estates better than wc do ourselves ? 
We tell you, that their laziness is incorrigible, and that ought to satisfy 
you. Are we not deeply read in Political Economy, — that divine science, 
which promises to instruct us how to produce the greatest possible amount 
of wealth at the least possible cost ? and arc we not acting in perfect con- 
formity with its rules and maxims ? If one enormous capitalist could take 
in lease the whole Highlands of Scotland, would it not be just so much 
betfer ? 'J'his indeed would be economy carried to its ne plus tdtra ; and as 
to the people, who would thus be disengaged, why, there is room enough 
for them in the Highland Lochs." Such talk, however, will no longer pass 
current for argument. The Highland proprietors, taken as a body, have, 
no doubt, in the peculiar circumstances of their country, a monopoly of 
the soil ; but they arc not equally fortunate in regard either to knowledge 
or the press ; and though they may lord it with a high hand over the poor 
defenceless people, public opinion is beyond their control. To this tri- 
bunal they must submit their conduct ; and it is to its candid decision that 
we appeal respecting the falsehood of the charges which they have so in- 
dustriously circulated against those who had every possible daim to their 
countenance and protection. 

2. We have only left ourselves room for a few remarks on Highland 
Economy and Population and, from the disproportionate length to which 
this article has already extended, these must necessarily be brief and de- 
sultory. And here we must premise, that, although we have already re- 
probated, and must still continue to reprobate, the mode in which the recent 
changes in the North have been effected, we are not the enemies, but the 
friends of improvement ; we have no affection for the* romantic blarney 
talked at Celtic Club Dinners ; nor do we participate the sentiments or feel- 
ings of those preposterous idiots, who, after rack-renting, oppressing, and 
expatriating the best part of their tenantry, labour to conjure up the 
ghost of dead-and-buried clanship among the remainder. Such fellows 
arc one of the great pests of the Highland^*; and we are truly happy to ob- 
serve, that. they are treated with all due contempt and ridicule among our- 
selves. But we do think it a little hard that our good friend Donald ^ould 
be ruined and reduced to starvation, while in the act of undergoing the 

E rocess of improvement ; that he deserved more careful treatment at the 
ands of those who set this process a-going ; and that he is not greatly to 
be blamed, though he did not at once comprehend all the benefits likely to 
result from the summary proceedings adopted for his exclusive advantage. 

Dr Macculloch contends, that sheep cannot be cultivated to a profit 
vqL. XVI. N n 
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unless in large tracts that small capitalists cannot manage them,” and 
that “ hence arises the necessity for large sheep-farms that, to secure a 
supply of winter-food, it became compulsory to take from petty agri- 
culture the smaller interspersed tracts which are adapted to this purpose ; 
and, finally, that those small spots being occupied by a race of starving 
and miserable tenants, who impeded the application of what they could not 
use, it became imperative on the proprietors to eject them, for the general 
benefit, as well as their own/' Vague statement necessarily leads to incon- 
clusive reasoning. The term large," here employed, is so indefinite, 
that it is nofeasy to ascertain satisfactorily the extent of its meaning. Some 
of the sheep-farms in the Highlands embrace a line of coast of not less than 
thirty miles in extent. This is a large tract," with a vengeance.^ But, 
generally speaking, what are we to understand by a large tract ?" If Dr 
Macculloch means to assert, that sheep cannot be cultivated” to advan- 
tage, except in such tracts as this, or even on farms of two, three, or five 
thousand acres, the assertion is groundless, — it is contrary to the fact. It is 
on such enormous farms that sheep are “ cultivated” ip the least advantage. 
And the reason is obvious. The capital required for a sheep-farm consists 
principally in the first stocking, and in the wages of labour to those 
who perform the different services required to prepare the produce for 
the' market. When '' a great capitalist,” to use the fashionable phrase, 
takes a farm of this sort, he is almost always a stranger, (generally a shep- 
herd from the Moffat Hills,) there being no great capitalists” in the 
Highlands ; and although he may be well acquainted with the rearing of 
sheep, he is compelled to pay for all the labour he requires, and he is him- 
self a mere superintendant. Hence he rears his produce at a greater cost 
than the small farmer, whose capital consists partly in his own and the la- 
bour of the different members of his family. Nor is it possible for the 
head of a large” concern of this description to give the sAe attention 
to the culture of his sheep as the head of a small one, whose eye is daily on 
every part of his property. The master's eye,” says the proverb, “ makes 
good work.” But the great capitalist” is at the mercy of strangers, who 
feel no other interest in his welfare than that he may be able to pay them 
their wages. It is not with a large” Highland farm as with a large ma- 
nufactory, where all the different operations are carried on under a single 
roof, perhaps, and where the master’s eye, or that of some confidential agent; 
is constantly on every part of the different processes that are going forward, 
fhe property of a Highland sheep-farmer is scattered over mountains and 
glens, separated by the distance of many miles, and exposed to all the acci- 
dents which such a state of things fenders unavoidable. But in addition to 
this disadvantage, he is exposed to others of a more serious kind. If a bad 
season overtakes him, and his sheep die, unless he has surplus capital 
to meet such exigencies, he is lost ; he has no resource in his labour, like 
the small farmer ; there is no expedient to which he can betake himself ex- 
cept wind-bills, or fictitious credit, which only puts off the evil day for a 
little ; he must come down at last. 

Now, as far as the landlord is concerned, the failure of one of the 

great capitalists” must be attended with consequences peculiarly unplea- 
sant, as well as unprofitable. He loses the whole, or a ‘‘ large” portion 
of his rent ; and if* his farm remain for only one season unoccupied, he 
incurs an additional loss, for which he can expect no compensation from a 
new tenant. If, as is almost always the case, he has built a “ large” stead- 
ing, to accommodate the great capitalist," the amount of his loss will 
fall to be augmented by the interest of the money spent in its erection. 
From the very nature of things, the small tenant is less exposed to such 
contingencies ; and when they do arrive, he is better prepared to bear, 
and has more resources under them, than the large fanner. The expense 
of his living is comparatively nothing ; he can turn his labour, perhaps, to 
account in the course of the season ; and he will submit to privations, 
which are out of the question, in the case of a man who sets himself forth 
OB SL gentleman, and keeps an establishment. Hence, as wc already said. 
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he can rear sheep at less cost, and with less risk to the landlord, than the 
large farmer, and yet afford liim an equal, or even a greater rent* If we 
had room, we could confirm these views by producing apposite and convin- 
* cing examples. 

But it has been said, M^hy employ many in doing that which fewer can 
accomplish ? If, under the new system, five men can rear the same amount 
of produce as fifteen under the old, ten of them are superfluous, and may, 
therefore, be safely disengaged. We are not contending absolutely for the old 
system, which was in many respects bad ; but we aver, that the new one has 
most grievously overshot the mark. And, truly, the objectiom^now stated, 
however plausible in the mouth of an economist, comes with a bad grace 
from the landlords. Experience has shown, that, by a slight improvement 
of the old system, by abolishing joint farms, and the whole race of tacks- 
men, by whom ground was let out at second-hand, landlords might have 
drawn as high rents, with less risk, from small as from large farms. But it 
is objected, that a greater number of persons were to be subsisted on the gross 
produce. Granted ; though it is difflcult to see how this could aflect their in- 
terest, if they received rents equally high. These rents, however, could only 
be paid by the sale of produce; so that, as far as the rent is concerned, equal 
quantities of produce must have found their way to the market in both cases. 
It is, moreover, notorious, that flve or ten Highland families urould subsist 
comfortably on what is barely necessary to supply the establishment of one 

great ca])italist.” Unless, therefore, the proprietors cherished an aversion 
to a bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” there was no reason, as far as 
their interest was concerned, for the cruel and unfeeling course they have 
adopted. Certainly a people so abstemious, — capable of industry and im- 
provement, had any attempts been made to encourage that industry, or pro- 
mote that iqygrovement, — proverbially acute in discerning whatever is calcu- 
lated to adifl^ their interests, — and susceptible, in all other respects, of 
being taught/ were worth, at least, the trouble of an exfieriment. 

Our author asserts that it was compulsory to take from petty agricul- 
ture the smaller interspersed tracks,” adapted to raising winter food for the 
sheep, and to eject, for tfie general benefit, as well as iheir own,** the 

race of starving and miserable tenants, who impeded the application of 
what they could not use.” Upon the new system it was no doubt found 
necessary to follow this course ; though how the operation of ejectment 
contributed to the advantage of those on whom it was performed we would 
be extremely curious to know. Dr MaccuUoch takes care, in all he says 
on the subject, to confound the small farmers with the occupiers of mere 
spots on patches of land, in order that he may describe them as " a race 
of miserable and starving tenants ;” but we shall not permit him to avail 
himself of this “ miserable” subterfuge. With regard to the former, an- 
terior to that blessed process of ejectment, to the benefits of which they 
were so perversely blind, it is not true that they lived in the state he de- 
scribes ; on the contrary, they enjoyed what to them amounted to comfort 
and independence ; they were not forced to rely on precarious labour, in a 
country where employment is scarce, for their support ; they had always 
the means of subsistence within their reach, and generally contrived to 
obtain a few even of the luxuries of life. The latter are generally poor 
every where ; their condition, therefore, does not affect the argument either 
one way or other. But in the Highlands at present there is no interme- 
diate class such as we have described ; there are only two great castes — ^he ' 
rich and the miserably poor. Now let us consider for a moment the ef- 
fects of the ejectment of the small tenantry, which. Dr MaccuUoch says, 
was rendered imperatively necessary for the general benefit, as well 

AS THEIR OWN.” 

The first of these unquestionably was to increase the number of persons 
dependent on their daily labour for their subsistence. But the wages of 
labour jsre regulated by the proportion which the capital of a country bears 
to the absolute quantity of labour soliciting employment. If the quantity 
of capital, cotnpared with the number of labourers, be great, wages are 
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high ; it’ it be sinall, wages are low. If, therefore, the number of labour- 
ers be increased, without a corresponding increase of capital, wages inmie- 
diatcly fall ; the condition of the working-class is deteriorated; and should 
the difference prove very considerable, they are sunk in the lowest abyss ‘ 
of poverty and wretch^ness. What, then, shall be said in regard to the 
Highlands where all the capital of the country is invested in sheep-farm- 
ing, which does not require the labour of a hundredth part of the popula- 
tion, and where there are no manufactures, no public works, no capital, 
in short, invested in the formation of any product which requires the ser- 
vices of tha^e which have nothing to dispose of but their labour ? Any one 
may figure to himself the misery that must necessarily result from this 
state of things ; yet it is an undoubted consequence of the ejectment of the 
ancient tenantry. 

Another cibnsequence of this singular mode of benefiting the Highlanders 
is the degradation of their character in a moral point of view, and the pro- 
duction of vice and crimes, the inevitable concomitants of poverty and 
misery. In proof of this, it is only necessary to refer to the Porteous Rolls 
of the Circuit Court of Justiciary, and to compare them, (making all due 
allowance for the increase of population, another consequence of the same 
system !) with the same records thirty years ago. This comparison will 
evince a change from which the true patriot will turn with dismay, mixed 
with generous indignation at the conduct of those who, with a short-sighted 
eagerness to enrich themselves, and to acquire the means of competing in 
point of extravagance with the wealthier proprietors of the South, have la- 
boured so successfully to demoralize the people of their native mountains 
and glens, and to reduce them to potato-gardens and Whiteboymn, like their 
neighbours the Irish. 

But, in opposition to all these gloomy views, our authm^leges, that, 

owing to the improvements of the country, the means ofljppbg have in- 
creased that '' there is more productive labour, and more produce” than 
formerly. There is, we readily admit. But this, like all the rest of his 
reasoning, completely blinks the question. The point at issue is, Whether 
the same amount of produce might not have been raised by other means — 
by gradual improvements on the old system, without extruding the an- 
cient tenantry, and driving them to starve in fishing hamlets on the coast ? 
If, however, he means to say that the increase in the means of living 
has been attended with any advantage to the great body of the people, and 
occasioned the melancholy increase in the population which he admits to 
have taken place, wc must dissent from his opinion. Before the High- 
lander can consume, he must be able to purenase. With what can he 
purchase ? His labour. But that is wholly occupied in providing the 
me.ms of paying the rent of the wretched patch of land he has probably re- 
ceived on the sea- coast, the produce of which is seldom equal to the half of 
what he pays for it, — and in fishing or working, when he can procure work, 
for the subsistence of himself and his family. He has seldom any money ; 
how can he purchase? Animal food. he almost never tastes ; how can the 
increase in the quantity of produce reared add to his comforts, and stimu- 
late the principle of population ? The market for the surplus produce of 
the sheep farms is not in the Highlands, where the consumption of the 
people has not increased, but in the Lowlands. 

I'he great increase which has uken place in the population of the High- 
lands, since the people, under the operation of the new system, were redu- 
ced to the condition of cottars and day-labourers, is a mighty evil, inasmuch 
as it proves that the principle of moral restraint has lost all its force. 
verty, and potatoes for food, seem to set Mr Malthus at defiance. The 
grand cause of misery — a superabundant supply of labourers, and a scanty 
demand for their labour — is daily augmenting. Where must all this end ? 
Manufactures can never be naturalized in a country where there is no coal, 
no navigable river, no population trained to handicraft trades, and but few 
roads. The fisheries afford only a precarious and uncertain resource to com- 
paratively a £mall portion ; and even part of that resource is absorbed by 
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the all-dcvourinf; maw of the landlord. For, be it known to all the world, 
that the labour of the Highlander is taxed ; that the ^jatch of barren coast 
which is given liim seldom produces the one-third, almost never the one- 
’ half of what the landlord exacts for it ; that, in short, he pays for the liberty 
of existing, and of labouring for the benefit of his master. It is very consi- 
derate in an over-fed Geologist to tell the Highlanders to cultivate pota- 
toes. Let him look to Ireland. When potatoes become the sole food of a 
people, they are sunk in the lowest abyss of wretchedness ; they have got to 
the bottom of the scale ; they become imprudent and reckless ; they marry, 
and beget new heirs to more than their parents' misery. And tSis is what 
the Highland population are fast approaching to. We are told, however, 
for our consolation, that famines have been less frequent under the new 
than the old system. Be it so ; that system has had but a short trial ; there 
is a good time coming. The term fatnifte, however, is relative. Many of 
the poor people in Sk)C, for example, live half the year round on shell-fish : 
this to an Englishman would he famine. Animal food is beyond the reach 
of nearly the whole of the lower classes, who live on brochan and potatoes : 
this to an Englishman would be famine. Even the privations of a retreat, 
like that from Burgos, could not reconcile his saucy paunch to the Spartan 
broth of this abstemious race. When there is fa?nif}e in the Highlands, the 
word will, therefore, be understood in London ; and we hereby request Sir 
William Curtis, if he lives to hc:»r of such an event, (which Heaven fore- 
fend !) to write an article in the newspapers on the subject. Vet, strange to 
say, this very people still consider it a disgrace to come upon the parish, 
which nothing short of literal downright starvation, conjoined with physical 
debility, can reconcile their minds to. 

One word more : the Doctor says the Highlanders arc averse to the 
army f' an<yie accounts for a feeling known only to himself, by assigning 
as the causeW it the number of small farms. Let him take courage ; the 
Highlanders will be the bravest people in the world by and by ; or rather 
they ought to be so already. Wc did think, however, that the Highlanders 
had shown the greatest disposition to enter the array at a time when there 
were no large farms in the country. But if this be true, it contradicts his 
opinion in favour of large farms, and of reducing the people to the rank of 
cottars and day-labourers ; for it proves that the occupancy of small portions 
of land renders the people so contented and happy, that they are unwilling 
to quit them, and proof against all the seductions of the crimp, all the allure- 
ments of “ glorious war." But we have already seen a sample of the Doc- 
tor’s accuracy on military subjects, which, with all his very laudable am- 
bition to rival Humboldt in the universality of his a'cquirements, we would 
advise him to leave to those who understand them. Colonel Stewart will 
tell us all that is necessary to be known on these matters ; and if he does 
not write in so learned a fashion as the Doctor^ he makes amends by his 
superior accuracy and taste. 

We fully intended to make some remarks on several of the Dissertations 
which Dr Macculloch has introduced into his book, particularly on those he 
has favoured us with on the subjects of “ Ossiah,” the Gaelic Language,” 
and the Origin and Races” of the Highlanders ; but we must, though 
with reluctance, relinquish our purpose for the present. It is sufficient to 
mention, that all are full of the grossest errors, which it would be easy for 
the veriest tyro to expose and refute, and which ought to be exposed and re- 
futed, were it only for the impertinence and dogmatism with which they are 
brought forward, and the cavalier manner in which this universal dabbler 
treats all received opinions on theOrigin, History, and Langujge of the people. 
His book, taken as a whole, is one of the dullest and heaviest we have ever 
read ; though it is evident the author meant it to be very smart, clever, and 
sarcastic. He is eternally searching for wit, and cannot find it ; he en- 
dures all the labours of parturition, but literally brings forth nothing. 
His style may be judged of from the specimens we have already given, 
which, being selected for other purposes, may be taken as exhibiting a fair 
average of the whole* It is laboured, and full of afiectation and conceits, be- 
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sides bc inp: deformed by scraps of quotations, generally Latin, foisted in for 
tlR* grand purpose of display, but sometimes very inaccurately given, as in 
the following line of a well-known passage of Persius 

Tunc crassos transisse dies, viiamque palu.strem— • 

where vitamque” is substituted for " tucemqnej* to the manifest detriment 
both of the pat>sage and the poet. But his great forte is bombast, in which 
it must be allowed that he is a perfect master. The reader may turn to the 
commencement of almost any of the letters, if he feel any desire to satisfy 
his mind wVih examples ; we have no space, and no inclination to quote them ; 
they lie innumerable over the surface of the whole. Finally, the Doctor 
seems to have written his book in a state of great bodily fear. He insinuates 
once and again, that he is in danger of being dirked for what he has said of 
the Highlanders ; and he makes sure that the Cerherean mouth of some 
rabid MacNicoP' will be opened in full cry at his heels. We have not the 
good fortune to understand what a “ Cerherean mouth*' may happen to 
mean. Cerberus, if we recollect aright, bad three heads, which leads us to 
presume, that he had an equal complement of mouths ; whereas, for any 
thing we ever heard to the contrary, poor MacNicol was obliged to content 
himself with one. In these circumstances, we can offer him no consolation 
under this branch of his natural fears ; but as to the matter of the dirking^ 
we bid him be of good cheer ; for, howewr ungentlemanly his attacks and 
language may be considered, and however ungrateful the return he has made 
for all the kindness he experienced, no Autochthon'* would think him 
worth the trouble of a single clamehewit :*' nor, so far as we can discover, 
is it at all necessary for him, as he supposes, to imitate the Aiab hus- 
bandman, and to write in full armour, with his right hand on the pen, and 
his left on the sword ;** unless, indeed, he m’eans to convey by these words a 
declaration of general hostilities, and to intimate, that he fs prepared to 
defend, by the arm of flesh, the innumerable fictions and misrepresentations 
he has published in regard to the Highlands I But we would fain hope that 
the Doctor had no such meaning. It would be quite dreadful to think what 
a load of vengeance would descend on our devoted heads, should he really 
arm himself with carnal weapons, and sally forth as intent upon blood, as 
he sometimes is on blood-stones. No son of the cowardly Gael w ould dare 
to face this geological Thor, brandishing his ponderous hammer. Even a 
fiery Goth" might, without discredit, quail before so frightful an appari- 
tion. It is one source of comfort, however, that hostilities will not be of 
long duration ; for as no other periodical seems to think the Doctor deserv- 
ing of the slightest notice, he has only to extinguish the author of the 
foregoing review, and — his work is done ! 
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This will never do," was the 
exclamation of a celebrated reviewer, 
some few years ago, when he laid 
his hands on a work which did not 
altogether quadrate with his notions 
of excellence. With what justice this 
was said is no business of ours, and 
we leave the poet and his castigator 
to the judgi^ent of the public, 
whose decision is, after all, never 
far from the mark. Feed the public 
mind as you will with high- seasoned 


and savoury offerings of flattery, — 
pamper it with all the friandises, 
which serve only to weafcen its en- 
ergy, and make it loath more whole- 
some and nutritious diet ; still there 
is that in it which will reject what 
is absolutely destructive of sound 
health and vigour. On the other 
hand, — but why should we go far- 
ther, if the public will not be coaxed 
into a relish for absurdities P and if, 
with all its gulosity, it cannot be 
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made to swallow a gilded pill, it is 
in vain to think of using coercive 
measures — absurd to think of forcing 
upon it what the unction of flattery 
cannot render palatable. Hence we 
may see the folly of those review- 
ers, who cannot good*naturcdly take 
up a book as we do, but who are 
continually stepping out of their 
way, to flatter the caprices of their 
friends, or to bespatter with the 
mud of malevolence the face of their 
neighbour. There are, we must 
confess, certain cases in which it is 
difficult to act without something like 
a feeling of partiality to a master-spi- 
rit, or perhaps a certain penchant for 
a severe cut or two at a downright 
driveller ; but then the public are 
aware of this besetting sin, this in- 
firmity of the flesh, and we are 
granted a limited, if not a plenary 
indulgence. What we have said 
may serve as a kind of caveat to those 
who may think us too severe, and 
may palliate the offence of extraor- 
dinary kindness. 

This is decidedly not only an age 
of discovery and publishing, but also 
an age of humbug. A inaii cannot 
come into the world and leave it 
again, as his forefathers did for 
many generations before him, but 
both events must be trumpeted ofer 
Christendom, and Jewry too, may- 
hap. The time seems not to he far 
distant, when the public will be gra- 
tified with a full and particular 
account,'* (published in three vo- 
lumes, post octavo, to be continued 
quarterly, price one pound, eleven 
shillings, and sixpence — a circum- 
stance wliich must enhance the va- 
lue of the information considerably,) 
of the precise hour when all spins- 
ters, and every philosophe cn jupes, 
go to bed, — of the colour of tneir 
night-caps, and the quantity of sugar 
they put in their tea in the morn- 
ing, — how often each fair made- 
moiselle faints from over excitement 
of feeling in the time of her teens, 
and how pettishly every enfant gdte 
of the public pouts when treated 
with seeming neglect. We can al- 
most take it upon us to foretel, 
though the noft-fulfilment of pro- 
phecies has well nigh ruined some 
critical oracles, that a young officer 
shall not carve a fowl at tlic mess, or 
act the amiable at Lady — rout. 


but an account of It will be given 
to the dear public, with all the 
circumstantiality of a newspaper re- 
port, and with all its fidelity to- 
boot ; that a patriotic magistrate 
shall not take a single bumper of 
punch-royal when dining with the 
deacons, after a severely-contested 
election, without every honest bur- 
gess being made acquainted with 
how many fingers he held the glass, 
and how elegantly he turned up his 
little finger, as the last drop was 
emptied into his loyal mouth ; — nay, 
let every Miss, who has just escaped 
from the tyrannical domination of 
Madame La Uebarhatwe, and bid 
adieu to boarding-schools and go- 
vernesses for ever, beware of looking 
too wistfully in the face of any young 
gentleman ; for we can assure each 
“ fair ladye," that her every look, 
her every gesture, is narrowly watch- 
ed by authors of great diwcriptive 
powers, who will not fail, even in 
the whirlwind and torrent of pas- 
sion, to tell what was the colour and 
the fashion of the gown the lady 
wore — when she first had imprinted 
on her glowing cheek the fervid kiss 
of her adorer — whether or not the 
paper was double-gilt on which she 
penned her first billet-doux, and 
what was the angle of depression or 
elevation of the brim of Mr — — *s 
hat on his wedding-day. All this 
will appear to you, dear public, (from 
whom we would not willingly^brce a 
frown,) quite wide of the mark, and 
an apparent specimen of the too mi- 
nute detail for which we are so 
soundly rating our professed authors: 
hvit fesiina lente is our motto ; — sus- 
pend your cutting criticism till you 
nave seen what use we make of this 
re imtcd fanfaronade. 

When we pronounced this to bean 
age of humbug, we intended to pro- 
duce Adolphe and Selanie’* as an 
example. When we expressed our ap- 
prehensions for the inconveniences— 
to use the mildest term — which every 
one must suffer by the rage for pub- 
lishing, we had in our view some of 
our friends, whose lengthened visages 
but too plainly told their disappoint- 
ment and chagrin for the utter loss 
of their seven shillings and sixpence, 
(such is the price of the bagatelle,) 
and the exertions they had made to ex- 
tract from the volume something like 
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an equivalent for their time and their 
cash. But GULLED was too legibly 
imprinted on their foreheads; — not a 
word concerning the contents of the 
wag num opus could be extorted from 
them but — A baby’s tale ! This 
induced us to bbrrow a copy from 
our uncle the major, and read for 
ourselves. When the title-page pre- 
sented itself to our critical organs of 
vision, great expectations were raised 
of having the history of some unfor- 
tunate hero, who was perpetually 
doomed to see the cup of bliss dash- 
ed from his lips, yet clung to his 
purposes with all the pertinacity of a 
droun)ing man. We did anticipate 
the pleasure of accompanying him 
through many "hairbreadth ’scapes,” 
— of witnessing the mighty energy of 
soul displayed in overcoming every 
temptation offered to allure him 
from the object of his unalterable at- 
tachment,— of seeing the cup of life 
at one time fraught with bliss, and 
at another brimful with the mixture 
of misery, which the ill-starred youth 
was destined to drain to the very 
dregs. We figured to ourselves, too, 
the many days of pining and of woe 
which the unhappy fair one might 
be forced to drag out under the eye 
of some relentless, unnatural parent 
or guardian — some examples of the 
strong and uncontrollable workings 
of mighty and mingled passion — the 
apathy of despair — the sorrow of dis» 
appointed hope : the canker-worm of 
remorse, and the feelings ' of utter 
helplessness, were looked for to justi- 
fy t ne title — the Power of Attachment. 
Having, according to custom, skipped 
the preface, and the list of subscribers* 
natiies, because our own was not there 
blazoned in capitals, the ffrst page ac- 
tually raised our expectations, when 
the commencement of the French 
Revolution was mentioned— a period 
which, a few years hence, will be 
the source from which the novelist 
will copiously draw mateiials for 
tales and scenes of horror and of 
crime, to be held up to future gene- 
rations as a beacon to warn them of 
the danger of anarchy, and a pic- 
ture to show them the features of 
atheism. But what were our feel- 
ings — what was our bitter disappoint- 
ment, when, instead of impassioned 
scenes of rapturous delight and love, 
of heart-rending misery and bittcr- 
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ness, or glowing descriptions of life 
and manners in France, at the in- 
teresting period in which our hero 
of the moral tale " strutted his hour 
upon the stage,** we were presented 
with the meagre history of one who, 
at the age of twelve, was a first-rate 
musician — a complete botanist — ^and 
a perfect connoisseur in drawing; 
ivho goes to the College of Douai — 
stays there a while — writes letters 
to his dear aunt and his beloved 
Selanie frequently, nay, regularly 
once a-fortifight — abandons the study 
of law and enters the army, just as 
he has married Selanie, with the 
CONSENT and api'kobation of all 
concerned — is engaged in one or two 
battles and several vscarmouches in 
the course of his military career — is 
wounded in one — goes to the island of 
Martinico — and dies of a fever caught 

in GATHERING SOME FLOWERS : 

Selanie cannot survive him, and so 
ends the eventful history ; such is 
tbejooR^er of attachment I 

We surely did not speak of dis^ 
appointment t and chagrin^ and hum^ 
hugf and all these tremendous and 
portentous terms, a few sentences 
back. We only meant to ask our 
friends fora definition of uuMnuG, 
with a short dissertation on the Jia- 
that ; and we hereby promise a com- 
plete set of our Magazine to him 
who shall tell us, before Christmas 
next, what modern production ranks 
higher, or, to speak more philoso- 
phically, shows greater profundity in 
that noble art than our said " moral 
tale.'* How edifying it must be to 
the loyal subjects of Great Britain, 
to know bow many letters a name- 
less officer of Napoleon Le Grand 
wrote to his dear, his beloved Selanie ! 
We actually feel fresh vigour thrill 
through every limb, now we know 
that our moral hero was a member 
of a debating society at Douai, and 
had a squabble, such as our Edin- 
burgh students have not less than six 
times a- week. But we must crave 
pardon of the public ; the high-mind- 
ed hero fought a duel, and came oft* 
victor, of course, and his lady fainted 
when she saw him come in unhurt : 
It would have been unkind in her 
not to have done so, and cruel in 
us to have passed it unnoticed. But 
it is now high time for Mons. Du- 
bois to speak in propria persona ; our 
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warmest eulogies arc cold when com- 
pared with his glowing quill. Well, 
then, we must lay before our readers 
•some extracts after the analysis of 
this chef d'wuvre ; for, upon our cri- 
tical honour, we have analyzed the 
noble production at great length. 

Here goes, then, at random : A- 
dolphe is preparing to set out for 
Douai, and taking his leave of Scla- 
nie, who, as well as himself, be it re- 
membered, is someivbere about thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age. 

As these young friends could not think 
of separating without exchanging some 
gage d^amiiii^ he presented her with a 
small pair of ear-rings, that he had worn 
ever since he was three years old ; and 
she, in return, gave him her's, and, in 
fixing them in his ears, she requested 
him to promise, that he would never 
suffer them to be removed on any ac- 
count whatever, os “ they will,” said she, 
“ remind you of the fervent prayers I 
shall never omit to offer up daily to the 
throne of our God, for ^our prosperity 
and happiness Adolphe, with the ten- 
derest expression of reconnaUsance and 
sacred friendship, promised that her in- 
junctions should be faithfully observed, 
assuring her, that the value he attached 
to her gift was next to his life. She, at 
the same time, made a promise to him, 
with the same solemnity, nev^ to 
part with a gold locket containing some 
of his hair, — a present formerly made by 
him. Adolphe, thanking her for this 
expression of her kindness said that he 
had a still more IMPORTANT present 
to make to her, his Berenice^ a favour- 
ite little dog, given him one day, while 
he was walking with his tutor on the 
banks of the Seine, by a peasant boy, 
who was carrying it, to droWn it in the 
river. The affectionate Adolphe, there- 
FORE, considered Bi^r^mcc as the most 
appropriate token he could give of his 
attachment, and committed it to the 
care of Selanie, as a ^mbol of that in- 
violate fidelity he should bear towards 
her, ioute sa vie* From that moment, 
the dog became more precious to Selanie 
then it had ever been ; and in caressing 
it, she told her dear hroiher^ (with a 
lively emotion,) that she would carefully 
cherish his last and most esteemed gift, 
till a fit opportunity was afforded her to 
convince him of the value she placed on 
his friendship. He then took a kiss on 
the hand 'oi Selanie, as a ratification of 
their treaty, and they spent the rest of 
the day together in the exercise of amu- 
sing pursuits. 

VOL. xvr. 


Amongst many things to be learn- 
ed from this highly-finished picture, 
may be picked up an ^ccllent spe- 
cimen of ingenious logic. Little 
Venice had been given to him when 
walking with his tutor on the banks 
of the Seine; Tri ere fore it was the 
most appropriate token of friendship : 
had it been presented to him while 
sitting bfeside his dear asfntj the case 
would have been quite different. 

Extract second will need a kind of 
preface : — Adolphe and a friend La 

R are taking an evening stroll 

in the nefghbourhbod of Douai ; in 
returning, they hear the shrieks of 
a female in distress ; they rush into 
the woods ; and lo, before their eyes 
stands a lovely creature, rescued, by 
their opportune arrival, from a very 
perilous and very suspicious situa- 
tion. (Are ladies (ften found in 
such situations in France, Mons. 

Dubois ?) La R , like a true hero 

of novel and romance, is over head 
and ears in a moment with the res- 
cued mademoiselle. A, gentleman’s 
carriage passes at the lucky moment 
of the rescue — as why should it not ? 
and into it is handed the belle made^ 
moiselle, and— 

No sooner had she been conveyed 
home, and reached the sofa in the hall, 
than she sank senseless upon it ; but the 
immediate application of strong vinegar 
and volatile salts to her temples, and 
other similar remedies, recovered her 
from her swoon. Adolphe, as soon as 
she was sufficiently recovered, recom- 
mended her being j/ui to led, and medi- 
cal advice to be instantly called ; and 
having briefly stated the circumstances 
in which they found her, he and La 
l(— i- took their leave, promising to call 
next day, to inquire respecting her health. 

How kind and tender-hearted all 
this was in the two students of four- 
teen or fifteen ! We blush to think 
bow callous and how boorish our 
Edinburgh blades are, when com- 
pared with the Douai politeness of 
<nir heroes of the moral tale. They 
never would have thought of ** strong 
vinegar or volatile salts” — never have 
had the sense to recommend the lady’s 
being put to bed; and as for calling 
again, they would have considered 
the trouble they bad already expe- 
rienced rather more than a balance 
for tie fun : in fact, had a student 
Oo 
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from Ettrick or Yarrow been the in- 
dividual, he would have scampered 
off on hearing the shrieks in the 
wood, afraid of having all the ghosts 
and hobgoblins in the plantation 
about his ears, or after his heels. But 
Mons. Dubois is surely a physician, 
since he knows so well,>nd describes 
so minutely, the method of curing 
lipothymia^ and he most undoubt- 
edly has the organ of observation 
largely developed. 

The next extract we shall give is a 
parting scene, and those readers who 
do not think it tenderly written, have 
not us to blame ; wc cannot be ac- 
countable for obtuseness of feeling. 

He said he felt inexpressibly grateful 
for the kindness they had shown to his 
daughter, (the son had made love to her,) 
and that he should be extremely happy 
to return them the same civility at Ram- 
bouillet ; and turning to Alphonse, he 
gave him a pressing invitation to spend a 
few days with them, previous to his 
(Mons. R-’s) paying a visit to Adolphe 
at Douai, which he intended before the 
season was too far advanced. Alphonse 
politely thanked him, adding, it would give 
him infinite pleasure to pay his respects 
to Mons. and Madam R. at their resi- 
dence ; and bowing to Selanic, hoped 
his visit would not be unacceptable to 
Mademoiselle R. Selanie, cubtseving 
SLIGHTLY, said she should always be 
happy to see Mons. Alphonse P. as 
a visitor to her father. Mons. R. and 
his daughter then' took an affectionate 
leave of their friends, and stepping into 
the carriage, proceeded by a near rout to 
Rambouillet, where they arrived, with- 
out ANT ACCIDENT, early in the even- 
ing’:” (hour and minute not ascertained.) 

We do not pretend to have a deeper 
insight into the beauties of writing 
than our readers ; but we must pro- 
nounce every one very shallow who 
docs not see and feel the exquisitely- 
pathetic touch at the close of this 
scene, where Mons. Dubois informs 
us that no accident happened by the 
way: how tender and tovchaut ! — 
and the bowing and curtseying, how 
polite ! how does it out-grandison Sir 
Charles Grandison ! 

The next shall be a breakfast-scene, 
or rather what should have been one. 

Adolphe had delayed much beyond his 
usual time to call Durand to remove his 
breakfast-equipage; and he, considering 
this a very good excuse for breaking io 
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upon his meditations, went, and gently 
tapping at the door of his chamber, was 
desired to come in. He apologized fox- 
his intrusion, by saying he thought his. 
master had neglected to call him; and 
Adplphe, starting from his reverie, said 
he had certainly forgot that breakfast was 
on the table, but that he w'ould call him 
immediately. Durand, in consequence, 
retired, and a few moments afterwards 
was summoned to take away, and to put 
the room in order. On removibg the* 
equipage, Durand was surprised to find 
that Adolphe had not tasted any break- 
fast, and took the liberty of noticing this 
to him, who replied, that he had no aj)- 
petite this morning, and that he desiri.d 
to be left alone. 

Do not the tears start into your 
eyes, ye fair readers ? AVhat a })icture 
of distress in the master, and fidelity 
in the valet ! But askt*st thou, fair cri- 
tic, ( reader^ we mean — there are no 
fair crilicSf) why this love-stricken 
student tooK no breakfast? — It was 
because he ha^ not got a letter from 
the post-office that morning. Oh, 
pity his misfortunes ! 

We intended the rest to be a love- 
scene, (the power of attachment’' 
should have some lovc-scenes,) but 
can afford no more room ; this, how- 
ever, we cannot pass : “Being now left 
to themselves, be tookhcr.by ihthand, 
which he almost smothered with kisses, 

&c. &c.” — ‘ No, my beloved Adol- 
phe, I will not blame you but 
looking wistfully in his face, with a 
half-serious air, she said, ‘ Had 1 
had my will, I would have flown on 
the wings of love to have enibraced 
one so dear to my heart. Oh ! Adol- 
phe ; you are a stranger to the force of 
iny passion, if you can conceive I cau 
exist one moment without thinking 
of you, in whom my whole soul is 
wrapt up.” ' Our British ladies are 
cold and distant creatures ; why don't 
they too delight their swains witJi 
such warm confessions of reciprocal 
flame ? 

Shakespeare never equalled the 
following : — 

Adolphe, unable to rc.si8t the impulse of 
his feelings at this ingenuous and im- 
passioned declaration, clasped his belov- 
ed Selanie in his arms, and for some mo- 
ments they remained locked speechless 
in each other’s embraces ; and the little 
Berenice, on hearing its name mention- 
ed, (during the time they were speech- 
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less ’) started from its hiding-plice below 
the sofa, and seeing a sti anger use such 
freedom with its mistress, began to show 
Its displeasure, by snarling and barking ; 
but Selanie calling it and caressing it, 
said, “ Beieriice, don’t you recollect your 
old master ?” and Adolphe rejxjating tiie 
name after her, the little animal, recol- 
lecting the well-known voice, instantly 
sprang upon his knees, A.c &c, 

We have said before that Mons. 
Dubois IS evidently a physician . this 
extract completely confirms our be- 
^ iief who else could have known 
that kissing the hand is apt to 
smother it ^ 1 here is now no doubt 
left with regard to the seat of life, — 
none respecting the most poliie way 
of getting ride of a termagant spouse, 
or an old roaiden-aunt with a neat 
little estate . only beslobber her hand 
well with kisses, and success will 
crown your wishes But we are 
really apprehensive of serious conse- 
(juences attending those whose exalt- 
<d stations lender them peculiarly 
obnoxious to this danger of death 
As to the dog scene — how shall we 
describe its rare transcendent merits * 

Sing hey, doodle, doodle, 

My little dog poodle 

Barks every night at the moon ; 

But, dear little poodle, 


Your master’s a noodle 
Scarce fit to hold Selanie’s spoon 

I'll sing you a song, it shall not be long. 
Bold Monsieur jumped over the moon ; 
Adolphe’s dog and cat fell a laughmg at 
that, 

And SilaniL dropt in a swoon, &c» &c. 

But we cannot afford room for 
more . — if our readers ar^ not already 
convinced of the many excellencies of 
this precious volume, — of the con- 
summate profundity of its bathos , — 
of Its Frenehified affectation, — of its 
tnntiwcraZi/e strokes of wit, — its scenes 
of broad and rehned humour, — its 
glowing (oh, cold ’ — red-hot, blaz- 
ing) descriptions of natural scenery 
and real passion, then, indeed, is their 
case hopeless. 

If pen puissant, such as ours is now , 

Can aid Dubois to deck his Gallic brow 
With laurels gather d in “ well foughten 
field,” ^ 

Where ex known giants to his prowess 
jield, — 

Then is he certain of a deathless fame, 
kor Magazmes” his deeds shall loud 
proclaim,— 

With fondness fatherly shall bawl out 
“ bam,” 

And echo loudly to tlie public’s 

« DAMN » 
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W r take cunmn^r for a sinisU r 
or crooked nisdom, and certainly 
there is great difference between a 
cunning man and a uuc man, not 
only in point of honesty, but in point 
of ability. Ihere be that can pack 
the cards, and yet cannot play well , 
so ihue arc some that are good in, 
I run asses and factions, that aieothir- 
vise weak nun oy,*s JSssaijs ) 

Jn a preceding article we have al- 
ready given some account of a per- 
fect master in that “ «!imster, or 
crooked wisdom," so happily de- 
scribed by Lord Bacon , and as the 
opportunity has accidentally offered 


Itself, we shall now, facih descensv, 
come down to the level of one of 
those hireling retainers of bad men 
and bad measures, who are good fn 
canvasses and factions, but are other- 
wise weak men." In short, we shall 
devote a page or two to tbe disclo- 
sures of Richmond the Spy ! 

Every bod>, we take it, has at 
least heard the name of this worthy 
functionary, who figured duung the 
radical disturbances in the West in 
the year 1817. He was originally 
a weaver, and appears to have organ- 
ized several combinations among 
that class of operatives, for tbe pur^ 


• Narrative of the Condition of the Manufacturing Population { and the Proceed- 
ings of Government which led to the State Tri Us in Scotland, for Administering 
Unlawful Oaths, and the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, in 1S17 with a 
Dct uled Account of tne system of Espionage adopted at that period, in Glasgow and 
Its Ncuhbourhood \lso a Summary of similar Proceedings, in other parts of the 
country, to the Execution of Thistlewood and others, for High Treason, in 1820. 
By Alexander B. Richmond.— London : John Miller, 1824. 
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pose .of raising their wages. The 
proceedings taken tliereupon by the 
master manufacturers naturally led 
the weavers to employ counsel in their 
defence ; and as Richmond was 
** the head and front** of the whole 
affair, this again brought him in 
contact with Messrs Cockburn and 
Jeffrey, whom he retained. The 
fellow's shrtwdneas and plausibility 
appear to have interested these emi^ 
nent persons in his favour ; particu- 
larly the latter, who, it should seem, 
volunteered pecuniary assistance, to 
enable him to commence business on 
his own account. The motive of this 
proceeding on the part of Mr Jeffrey 
does honour to his humanity, though 
it may be doubted whether he dis- 
played his usual penetration and dis- 
cernment, in selecting Richmond as 
an object of his bounty. No matter 
for that, however ; Richmond gets 
himself established in 'a little credit- 
able business, which thrives a great 
deal worse in his hands than the 
affair of the combination had done ; 
and after repeatedly soliciting his 
benefactor for fresh advances, he 
finishes by going to the dogs, or, in 
other words, becoming a broken 
man.*' 

In addition to the other advanta- 
ges of which it had been productive, 
the discussions arising out of the 
combination had made him ac- 
quainted with Mr Kirkman Finlay, 
and Mr ^ddie, Assessor to the city 
of GlasgoTV, who seem to have form- 
ed a very accurate judgment of 
hi^ character and capabilities. His 
connection, with the former espe- 
cially, was strengthened by some 
services performed by Richmond, 
when Mr Finlay stood candidate for 
the representation of the Glasgow 
district of burghs, and got into Par- 
liament^upon what, in the West, is 
facetiously denominated the indepen^ 
dent Merest. In due time came on 
the radical fever of 1817. The stag- 
nation of manufactures, and the con- 
sequent low price of labour, corobin- 
iiig with the hkh price of provisions 
occasioned by the failure of the crop 
of 1816, had reduced the people of 
the manufacturing districts to the 
utmost misery, and prepared their 
minds to imbibe the pestilent non- 
sense of political quacks, and brazen- 
lunged demagogues — beasts of prey. 
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which follow in the wake of public 
distress, as wolves and vultures do 
in that of an army marching to bat- 
tle, or sharks in that of a vessel with * 
a sickly crew. Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage became the 
rage of the starving mob of opera- 
tives, who flew to politics when they 
sliould only have thought of getting 
porridge. Meetings were held — in- 
flammatory speeches deli veretl— and 
furious resolutions passed. Rut if 
the people had hut one nostrum for 
remedying their sufferings, the Go- 
vemment of that period had a coun- 
ter specific of which they were equal- 
ly enamoured ; we mean, of course, 
tne suspension of Habeas Corpus, or, 
to speak more correctly, of the Con- 
stitution. Rut as this medicine was 
rather powerful in its operation, and 
as it had this peculiarity, that it was 
necessarily administered to the heal- 
thy as well as the sick, it was there- 
fore expedient that some strong ma- 
nifestations of the public calamity 
should be proved, before it could, 
with safety to the great State Doc- 
tor*’ of the day, be applied. No 
time was lost in accelerating the 
wished-for crisis. Spies, the instru- 
ments of a weak and jealous govern- 
ment, and therefore unfit to be em- 
ployed in a free country like ours, 
were set to work ; not so much, it is 
to be feared, to penetrate the designs 
of the disaffected, (for disaffection 
was then only the madness of misery, 
or the ravings of famine,) as to fo- 
ment disturbances, in order to com- 
promise some few dozens of starving 
wretches, and enable the State Phy- 
sicians'to administer a fresh dose of 
their favourite specific. 

On this occasion our hero came 
into play, and, according to his own 
statement, was hired as a Govern- 
ment spy, by (whom tbinkest 

then, gentle reader ?) — Mr Kirkrnan 
Finlay, the worthy representative of 
the independent interest in the im- 
maculate burgh of Rutherglen. This 
Fouche of the West appears to have 
known his man, and to have baited 
his hook accordingly. Richmond 
had acquired great popularity among 
the weavers in the combination affair ; 
and as he was naturally desirous to 
retain as much of it as he could, he 
manifested considerable repugnance 
to the new vocation proposed for 
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him. This it was necessary to re- 
move, and accordingly ; he says, he 
made certain stipulations, the drift of 
which seems to have been, that he 
should not be produced as a witness 
on the trial of any of those against 
whom he should lodge information. 
He would also persuade us, that he 
bound down Mr Finlay, and the other 
persons associated with that indepen^ 
dent member in his honourable efforts 
to smite off the heads of the Radical 
Hydra, not to take any proceedings 
but in the manner in which, and at the 
time when he, Richmond, should in- 
dicate and recommend. Unhappily, 
however, a positive order from Lord 
Sidmouth anticipated Richmond's 
movements, all of which, as he re- 
peatedly informs us, were guided by 
the purest benevolence, and the most 
upright principles ; having for their 
sole object to dissipate the conspiracy 
without arrests, trials, condemna- 
tions, or the application of any other 
means than his (Richmond's) machi- 
nations. This was a great deal too 
refined for IMr Kirkman Finlay and 
Lord Sidmouth. The ringleaders were 
seized ; and in less than no time the 
patriotic and benevolent Richmond 
was discovered to have been fishing 
in troubled waters — denounced as a 
spy — pilloried in the columns of every 
newspaper — loaded with execrations 
loud and deep — and left to squab- 
ble with his employers for his hire, 
and to drag out, as he best might, 
the remainder of an existence, op- 
pressed with the weighl of h'^blic 
odium, and pining away under the 
withering influence of a blasted name. 

This unhappy map seems to be 
conscious that all his attempts in 
the way of justification or apology 
for his conduct will be fruitless. We 
can assure him he is not mis- 
taken. At the distance of eight 
years, and after he has despaired of 
extorting more money from the Pub- 
lic OfBcers, he comes forward with 
this tardy and hopeless exposition, 
to wreak his vengeance on those who 
will no longer minister to his wants 
and supply his demands, because 
they consider him already suffi- 
ciently rewarded. Can any inference 
but one be drawn from such con- 
duct ? Had the Law Officers paid 
him more liborally, would this 

Narrative" have ever been heard 


of?— Would not its author have 
brooked his infamy in silence and ob- 
scurity?— Would he have dared to ap- 
pear before the public as an apologist, 
far less an accuser? Lack of gold, 
therefore, is the only motive to which 
we are to ascribe the publication of 
a book, which, however useless, as 
far as concerns the reputation of its 
author, is, in many respects, both 
curious and instructive. It is no 
doubt painful to reflect, that a man 
possessed of talents and informa- 
tion, which, properly directed, might 
have raised him to an honourable 
place in society, should have wanted- 
principle sufficient to secure him a- 
gainst an employment degrading in 
itself, and pursued with the inextin- 
guishable hatred of all pure and ho- 
nourable minds. At the same time, 
it is but justice to state, that Rich- 
mond appears to be a person of a very 
different complexion from some of 
those beastly and hardened ruffians 
with wham his name has been asso- 
ciated ; that he never attempted to 
swear away anybody's life ; that he 
seems to writhe under the stings of 
that disgrace which he has entailed 
upon himself and his children ; that 
we do not by any means believe that 
he was capable of any darker atrocity 
than what is involved in being merely 
a spy ; and that, so far as we have 
been able to learn, he used no means 
to foment the disturbances, the causes 
and abettors of which he was em- 
ployed to discover and betray. 

Such being the person by whom 
this “ Narrative" is written, and the 
circumstances in which it appears, 
we shall now present our readers 
with €ome extracts ; but, for reasons 
which will be obvious enough, we 
roust abstain from any commentary, 
leaving the passages we quote ' to 
speak for themselves. 

Neglecting the early portion, let 
us plunge at once in jnedias res. 
Mr Finlay, like the devil, tempts 
Richmond, and, like the devil too, 
Mr Finlay succeeds. 

The meeting of parliament was ap- 
proaching, and exertions were making, 
in every part of the couhtry, to have j>e- 
titions for reform ready to be presented 
as early as possible after the opening of 
the Session. It was in contemplation to 
request Mr Finlay to present and supix)rt 
the prayer of the petition from Glasgow, 
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and to this subject he turned the coni’cr- 
satiun. After boinc general rcmaiks on 
tlie prevalence of opinions jn favour of 
reform, he, in a very imposing and em- 
phatic manner, asked me to answer him 
upon my honour, it I was not aware of 
the existence of an extensive and widely- 
spread secret conspiracy, for the avowed 
purpose of overturning the Government ? 
I solemnly assured him I w as not ; nor 
did I believe Sihy thing of the kind existed 
in Scotland ; and, at all events, if it did, 
it was unconnected with the proceedings 
of the reform party, every thing they in- 
tended being openly and publicly avowed ; 
neither did I believe it possible a thing of 
that kind could go to any great extent, 
without coming to my knowledge ; for, 
from the nature of my connexions, (al- 
though I might not be solicited to become 
a member of such an association,) I was 
convinced that, from one quarter or an- 
other, I should have heard of it, or been 
consulted as to its practicability. He 
then assured me, that Government had 
the most positive and undoubted informa- 
tion of the existence of such a conspiracy, 
although they did not then know all the 
particulars, but were certain that many 
thousands, in Glasgow and its iieigliliour- 
hood, were engaged in it ; that he believed 
there might be many things wrong in our 
system of govci nment, but there was no 
ixissibility of amending them by such 
means ; that, relying on my ffood sense 
and general know ledge of the population, 
he had made the communication to me, 
it being in my powder to render a most 
inqxirtant service to society, and a duty 
incumbent upon me, to use my influence 
and make every exertion to suppress it. 

I observed, I was still sceptical as to its 
existence, and, at all events, wils not such 
a sciolist as to believe it had gone to the 
extent he had represented ; that I was 
equally convinced, with him, of the ab- 
surdity and utter hopelessness of doing 
any good by such means ; that I consi- 
dered nothing could better serve*the pur- 
pose of the ministry, and thOvse opposed 
to tvery species of reform, than such an ^ 
attempt, as it would serve as a pretext 
for throwring discredit on its advocates, 
and quashing the demand then so gener- 
ally made, which, from its universality, 
if moderate!}’ and temperately conducted, 
afforded hopes of succeeding to some ra- 
tional and practicable extent ; that for the 
pur]x)se of disappointing them, but more 
.•specially to prevent those who were 
itarving from becoming the victims of 
.uch delusion, I would do every thing in 
ny power ; adding, if it existed at all, it 
nust be confined to that class of society 
vhose situation *1 had described ; that I 


might not be able to learn particulars, but 
felt conhdent that I could soon ascertain 
the geneial fact, and pledged m}stlf to let 
him know the risult of my inquirus, 
whether they were confirmatory or con- 
tradictory to the information the} had re- 
ceived. 

Mr Finlay afterwards tells llicli- 
mond, that lit has the authority of 
Government to offer him “ a rt spiel- 
able pttmatunt situation, if be would 
LI M> Ills ASsisi Axcr lOburrurss 
THF coxsriRACv which, after a 
little decent palaver, intelligible to 
all pal tics, and some stipulations of a 
ridiculous enough nature — such, for 
example, as that he was to apprize 
Messrs Jeffrey and Cockburn of all 
his proceedings — he agrees to do, and 
so sets to work accoulingly M c 
cannot of course condescend to follow 
the doublings of a spy, even tliough 
he was the employe of Mr Kirkman 
f inlay, but we nevertheless think 
the following worth extracting . 

I was in the practice of meeting Mr 
Finla} and Mr Rcddi every sicond or 
third evening, or ottener, ns the case 
might require. These meetings took 
place, first, in Mr Finlay’s house, and af- 
terwards, to avoid suspicion, m that of 
Mr Reddle, where the various reports 
they received vv ere discussed, and misre- 
presentations corrected. On the evenings 
of the 17th and 19ih of February, 1 in- 
formed them of the progress I had made 
with Campbell, (who was afterwards pro- 
duced as a witness for the Crown on 
Mdckinla}’s Trial), and the confident 
hope 4 enter*ained of being able to dis- 
sipate the confederacy, in a very short 
time, without the necessity^ of having re- 
course to eoercive measures, I also point- 
ed out the advantages that might lie de- 
rived from the delegation to England, 
admitting them to be .ible to carry it into 
effect On the evening of the 21st, I re- 
peated this assurmce, m a still stronger 
manner, my confidence daily entrtasing 
w ith the know ledge of tvery new fact T he 
Report of the Secret Committee of the 
House oi Lords had, that da}, arrived in 
Glasgow, and Mr Reddie presented it, for 
iny perusal, requesting my opinion as to 
the effect it v as likely to produce. I told 
him, I believed it would make a very 
strong impression , for although it did not 
mentiorr Glasgow in the list of disiffected 
places, it Would be seen that Government 
w as in possession of siiccific information 
as to the situation of the places named m 
England , and I was therefore of opinion. 

It would act as a ixiwerful auxiliary, in 
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cktcrrin^ f)Lrw)ns fiom asbi sting, or join- 
ing the conledtracv My opinion seemed 
to give perfect batihfaction ; and, in con- 
sequence of having a lull knovi ledge of 
every transaction, and no danger being to 
be apprehended, it was agreed I should 
proceed with my plan, to break it up as 
soon as possible. I uus to meet them 
again on the evening of the 23d ; but the 
reader may judge of m} astonishment and 
surprise, \\ hen the report reached me, on 
the morning of that day, that the whole 
of the parties ueie taken into custody, at 
the meeting, the previous evening, and 
were th||)iJodged in jad. 

Kicfemond*s reflections on this 
abrupt denouement, as far as it might 
affect him personally, were by no 
means of the most comfortable kind. 
He was coiiiproinised with a ven- 
gcince, and he wus sensible he was 
undone , at least he says so. 

On the morning of the 23d of Beb- 
ruar^ the account of the apprehension 
of the parties at the meeting came upon 
ino like a thunderbolt. All the conse- 
quences rushed upon my mind with the 
withering influence of the Sirocco. I 
siw all my plans, to convince these de- 
luded men of the absurdity of their con- 
duct, and my attempt to save them from 
punishment, frustrated, when success 
had become almost certain, and myself 
relentlessly and unfeelingly compromised 
and sacrificed. 1 was at once fully avvore 
of the intention of the measure, and it 
was obvious to me, if the cose could be 
established for the ministry, little regard 
would be paid to the manner it would 
operate upon me ; and from the nar- 
row (irele to which I had confined the in- 
formation, and the manner I had reason 
to believe it had been communicated, I 
calculated to a certainty on being exposed. 
Mter the breach of faith witli me, I 
should have been )ustified m making n 
public exposure of the w hole ; but it would 
h ive been of no benefit to myself, and 
done a jiositive injury to the parties ac- 
cused. In the heat and irntation of the 
public mind, my motives would have 
been misconstrued and perverted by all 
parties, and I should have got credit fVom 
none. Those who were friendly to a re- 
form in the representation, (among whom 
almost all my personal friends were num- 
bered,) would Inve corf^idered any con- 
nection whatever with the party opposed, 
however much good it might have ac- 
complished, or however pure mj motives, 
of Itself sufficient to damn me It the 
disclosure was cilculated to militate a- 
gainst the measures of the ministry, .ill 
their partizans would have Uuned round 


upon me, endeavoured to invalidate my 
testimony, and held me up as a person 
unworthy of credit ; while a statement of 
the facts would have been no ]usti(icat on, 
and would have seriously prejudiced the 
case of the accused before trial, even ad- 
mitting 1 had acted as aa insulator oi 
parUcipatot in the crime charged. In 
that view , 1 determined to remain silent, 
however muc h I might si^er ; to exert 
all my ii.fluence, which I considered 
would rather be increased than diminish- 
ed by the fear of exposing their conduct, 
to cheek all false information ; and, above 
all, to prevent any prosecution being in- 
stituted against those with w horn I had 
communicated, or who had been directly 
or indirectly influenced by the conduct 
of any persons employed. 

He consoles himself, however, by 
expostulating with — his employers, 
Messib Finlay and Reddie. 

In these cogitations, almost bursting 
with indignation, I passed that, to me, 
memorable and miserable day, waiting 
with impatience for the time of appomt- 
ment, to hear what justihcation Mr Fin- 
lay could make for his conduct. When 
the hour at last amved, I hastened to the 
house of Mr Reddie, where I met Mr 
Finlay. Irritated almost to fury, I brand- 
ed him with a breach of the agreement 
made with me, in taking the men into 
custody, when m the full knowledge of 
every thing bemg perfectly safe, and foi 
uselessly and unnecessarily compromising 
me. He firsts endeavoured to iiacify me, 
and then, to justify himself, he said, that 
|ieremptory instructions had been received 
from Lord bidmouth, to apprehend all 
the parties immediately, on the receipt of 
the order. I replied, that was no reason 
why confidence should have been broken 
with me, and that 1 had a right to hav e 
been consulted before they proceeded to 
put It in execution. He said, their reason 
for not doing so was, that they were auare 
/ would not give my consent ; and as they 
were obliged to act^ they thought it better 
to do It without my knowledge. Another 
reason assigned was, that the Report of 
the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons would show the conspirators 
that Government was acquainted with 
their proceedings, which might deter them 
from meeting again, so that they would 
not hare had another opportunity of findm 
tng them together! I said, if it had pro- 
duced that eflbct, it was all that was re- 
quired, and would have answered the pur- 
pose much better than the manner m 
which they hud acted ; but reasoning 
could not rccal the past, nor alter the ge- 
neral measures, of which ibis was onlv u 
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part. I determinwl, however, to render 
the number of suflbrers as small as possi- 
ble, and to do ail in niy power to mitigate 
punishment, which I could not altogether 
avert. 

"When the 4ime fixed for the State 
Trials approached, Richmond went 
to Edinburgh, with an introduction 
to the Lord ^Advocate. 

Mr Finlay had been some time gone, 
to attend his duty in Parliument, and, on 
going to Edinburgh, I gdt an introduc- 
tion from Mr Rcddic to the Lord Advo- 
cate, and called ujwn him, on the even- 
ing of the lOih, after the trial had been 
postponed. I found him in company 
with the Solicitor- General and Henry 
Home Drummond, Esq. the depute ad- 
vocate, w’ho was conducting the prosecu- 
tions ; and, as it was the first time I had 
come in personal contact with any of the 
crown lawyers, I embraced the opportu- 
nity of strongly urging the impolicy and 
impropriety of their measures; I told 
them, that the promise made to me, not 
to interfere, had been broken at the very 
time I felt confident of being able to dis- 
sipate the confederacy, which would have 
had a much better moral elfect upon the 
people’s minds ; that the jnen were too 
contemptible to create any serious a- 
larm, or he made the subjects of capital 
punishment by a Government so strong 
and secure as that of Great Britain ; and 
I pressed them, by all means, to depart 
from the capital charge, the prosecuting 
fo w'hich would only produce greater ir- 
ritation and resistance, and bring dis- 
credit on the Government. My observa- 
tions seemed to strike them with consi- 
derable force, particularly when I describ- 
ed the means I had of breaking up the 
confederacy, and the circumstances under 
which the persons had been taken into 
custody ; but the Lord Advocate seemed 
deeply imbued with the opinion, that it 
was necessary for him to Establish his 
case, and felt perfectly confident of a 
conviction, as soon as the legal difficulties 
were surmounted. 

It seems to have been at one time 
in contemplation to place Richmond 
in the witness-box, as an evidence 
for the prisoner, on Mackinlay's trial ; 
and, if he may be believed, Mr Gib- 
son Craig had a long experimental 
conversation with him, on purpose 
to sound him on various particulars ; 
but as he would not submit to be 
precognosced, that intention was 
necessarily abandoned. The following 
is Richmonil's account of tlie cir- 


cumstances connected with that me* 
morable trial. 

Next morning (19th July) the trial of . 
Andrew M^Kinlay, the first person se- 
lected, came on before the High Court of 
Justiciary. The crown lawyers had the 
greatest confidence in Campbell establish- 
ing their case, and as soon as some pre- 
liminary objections brought forward by 
the counsel for the prisoner had been 
over-ruled by the Court, he was introduced 
as the leading witness. After being 
sworn, the customary question in the 
Scotch Court was put to him by the 
Judge; viz.: if he had received any re- 
ward, or promise of reward, for giving his 
evidence, when, to the astonishment of 
every one, (except the prwowrr’j counsel), 
he answered, that he had. The presiding 
Judge cautioned him, tliat he was now 
in no parallel situation w-ith the pannel ; 
and that it was not competent to subject 
him to prosecution for any concern he 
may have had in the transactions, after 
being adduced as a witness, as long as he 
adhered to the truth. Campbell replied, 
he was perfectly conscious of the situation 
in W'hich he was placed, and proceeded 
to give a minute detail of the circum- 
stances that had occurred between him 
and the crown lawyers at his different 
examinations. He gave a fuU account of 
the threats and promises held out to him, 
and concluded by stating, that the pro- 
mise made to defray the expense of his 
going to the Continent he considered 
still a subsisting engagement. The coun- 
sel for the defence insisted on calling the 
parties alluded to, to corroborate Camp- 
beU’s testimony, which was also agreed 
to by the Lord Advocate ; but the Cotirt 
objected to their examination, on the 
ground that, whether he had correctly or 
incorrectly stated the circumstances, he 
was altogether inadmissible as a witness. 
The crown lawyers had reposed so much 
confidence on Campbell’s bringing the 
charge directly home to the prisoner, that 
they w'cre completely taken by surprise, ^ 
and paralysed in the subsequent part of 
the proof. Their case depended on their 
hcifigablc to establish the purport and 
adutinutrallon of the oath or obligation 
charged in the indictment-; but the law 
of evidence did not allow' them to read it 
over in connexion to the witnesses. The 
indictment was hlso very inaccurately 
drawn ; the specification of the acts done 
at one time and place, and by cne party, 
were transposed and charged against an- 
other ; and the counsel for the prisoner 
were too cautious and vigilant to allow 
any latitude in putting questions beyond 
the limits of the specifications. M‘Lach- 
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Ian and three more of the accessaries 
were successively brought forward as 
witnesses, but they all swore th^y could 
not remember one connected sentence of 
the oatli or obligation they had taken ; and 
the crown lawyers, restricted by their own 
specification, were prevented from put- 
ting questions to prove its administration. 
The Lord Advocate then stated, that the 
testimony the witnesses, had given was 
very diflerent from what he had expected 
from their precognitions, uud as he could 
not produce any more conclusive evidence, 
however jnuch he might regret such a re- 
sult, the prisoner was entitled to a verdict 
of acquittal. The Jury accordingly re- 
turned a unanimous verdict, finding the 
libel not proven. 

Thus terminated the case, in Scotland, 
u[K)n which the ministry depended for a 
justification of their proceedings ; and, as 
the propriety of their policy was equally 
questionable as it had been in England, 
they also met with as signal a defeat. 
As the circumstances which led to this 
unexpected conclusion, on the part of the 
crown lawyers, are a little curious, I will 
relate them, as they afterwards came to 
my knowledge. 

I formerly stated, for some time after 
the men were taken into custody, and 
w'hilc the panic and terror of the conse- 
quences continued to operate, a number 
of them had unreservedly disclosed every 
particular. There w'cre, indeed, only two 
or three exceptions among the whole 
party; for, as the crown lawyers only 
wanted a certain number to become wit- 
nesses, they had frequently to W'arn the 
others, not to make admissions which 
might militate against themselves, as they 
could give them no assurance they would 
not be brought to trial. Even M‘ Kin- 
lay, more than once, offered to disclose 
all and become a witness ; and there can 
be no doubt, had the trials been brought 
on when the examinations were conclud- 
ed, a number of them would have l)cen 
convicted. The long delay, caused by 
the discussions on the relevancy, gave 
them time to reflect, and the list of wit- 
nesses, with the first indictment, showed 
clearly there w^as no evidence to produce 
a conviction but from amongst themselves. 
When they were removed to Edinburgh 
Castle, the witnesses were kept separate 
from those intended to be brought to 
trial ; but, for the benefit of air and ex- 
ercise, they were allowed to get out on 
the ramparts, at intervals, under the 
charge of sentinels, where many oppor- 
tunities occurred of eluding their vigi- 
lance, and holding communications with 
each other. The counsel for the defence 
were excluded from access to the wit- 
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nesses, l)ut had regular admlcHlon to those 
who were indicted, and the weak parts 
of the prosecutor’s case came to be dis- 
covered and pointed out. On discovering 
those weak parts, it would as naturally 
occur, that there was no law to punisli a 
man for the loss of his memory ; and the 
popular odium attached to a socuis ci imu 
tiis becoming a witness, and the sympa- 
thy and feeling for thefr confederates, 
were a strong inducement to make them 
drink of the I^thean stream. Whether 
Campbell originally intended the trick 
played off upon the crown lawyers, or 
not, can only be known to himself, and 
I have already given my opinion on that • 
point. ' At all events, the want of recol- 
lection in him would have but ill accord- 
ed with his general character ; and the 
method he had recourse to was equally 
effectual in saving his associate. After 
he agreed to become a witness, he w'as al- 
lowed considerable indulgence, and when 
he had taken his resolution, he wrote a 
detailed account of his communications 
with the crow'n lawyers, and the promi- 
ses made to him, before he w*ould agree 
to give his evidence. This statement he 
secretly inclosed in a roll of tobacco, 
which he sent as a present to M^Kinlay, 
w'ho immediately put it into the hands of 
his counsel, who kept it a profound se- 
cret until Campbell was put into the 
witness-!K>x. The crown lawyers had 
not the most distant suspicion ; and his 
answer to the interrogatory, if he had 
received any rew'ard, or promise of rew'ard, 
for giving his evidence,” utterly astound- 
ed them, coming upon them like their 
death-knell. Nothing could be managed 
with more address. Mr Jeffrey, on the 
part of the prisoner, objected to his being 
received as a witness, on the ground of 
being refused access to ascertain his cha- 
racter, and a lengthened discussion en- 
sued, before the court overruled the objec- 
tion ; the crown lawyers insisting that he 
should, and the counsel for the defence 
that he should not, be allowed to give 
evidence. 

When I called upon the crown lawyers, 
next day, to learn the particulars of the 
trial, they appeared like chagrin and mor- 
tification personified. The dreadful situ- 
ation in which it had left me, by affording 
me no opportunity for explanation, was 
sufficient to absorb all my attention ; yet 
the very awkw^ard appearance they made, 
the sense of shame and the soreness they 
felt, at their complete discomfiture, pro- 
duced in my mind a mixed feeling of pity 
and gratification ; pity, that they should 
have ex}X)scd themselves iu such a man- 
ner, by pursuing an erronebus system of 
jxfiicy, and gr'itification, that the men had 
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Bcai>ed, 1 ix)inted out to the Lord Ad- 
ocate the suiMirior cftcct it would have 
iroduced upon the minds of the people, 
lad I been uHowed to proceed with my 
ilan, to induce them to give up their fool- 
sh project of their own accord ; and that 
he best amends which could now bo 
nade, would be immediately to liberate 
ill who were in custody. He said, he 
night be justified in detaining them un- 
ler the Habeas Corpus Act Suspension 
dill, hut he now viewed the matter in the 
•ame light which 1 had represented it, in 
.'onsequence of which he had made up his 
nind to liberate them all, without delay. 
He admitted they had acted on a wrong 
principle, but that the blame was not, in 
the drst instance, attributable to him, but 
to the local authorities of Glasgow, who 
hiid taken the ixjople into custody with- 
out orders. He then went on to state, 
that, on his arrival in London, in Feb- 
ruary, while the Secret Committees were 
sitting, he represented that a perfect 
knowledge had been obtained of the pro- 
ceedings of the confederacy at Glasgow ; 
that measures w'ere in progress, which he 
sanguincly hoped would induce the people 
to abandon it, and, in the meantime, if 
any disposition was shown to disturb the 
public peace, information would be re- 
ceived in suiheient time to take the ne- 
cessary precautions to prevent or counter- 
act the attempt ; that, in consequence of 
this representation, it had been agreed, 
that no interference should take place, 
unless there was an actual and immediate 
danger of their breaking out into open 
disturbance ; that an order, to that effect, 
was sent to the Solicitor General in Edin- 
burgh, who transmitted it to Glasgow, 
and that the first account he received was, 
that the men had been apprehended at 
the meeting on the 23d ; that a statement 
of the reasons for taking them into cus- 
tody had been afterwards transmitted, 
which was considered satisfactory, and 
accounted fur the subsequent proceedings ; 
but that the statement made to me, re- 
specting the order being peremptory, xtfot 
not true^ it being altogether conditional. 

1 had always entertained strong suspicions 
on this point, and had ineffectually en* 
dcavoured to arrive at the truth, until 
the mortification and disappointment of 
the Lord Advocate induced him to relate 
the above particulars, which, as far as the 
nature of the order went, were confirmed 
by the Solicitor GcneraL 

It is well known, that after the 
commencement of the Session of Par- 
liament, Lord Archibald Hamilton 
preferred charges against the Crown 
Lawyers of Scotland, for their recent 
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condvict, both in an administrative 
and judicial point of view ; and it 
would appear, from what Richmond 
says, that they were in some previous 
alarm for the exposure they dreaded 
his Lordship would make. Indeed so 
certainly did they anticipate that, to 
use the Lord Advocate's phrase, they 
would be “ drawn over the coals," that 
they seem to have been extremely 
anxious to divine the course the Op- 
position meant to pursue, and the 
plan they had adopted for the cam- 
paign. The following is every way 
curious : 

The opposition were so extremely cau- 
tious and secret in arranging their plans, 
previous to the opening of the Session, 
that the crown lawyers in vain endeavour- 
ed to discover the points they were to be 
attacked upon. In consequence of the 
breach with .Mr Finlay, the Lord Advo- 
cate depended entirely upon me for a de- 
tail of all the facts which had not occur- 
red within his own knowledge, to enable 
him to refute or palliate whatever charges 
might be preferred against him. liach 
of the parties knew that I was communi- 
catmg with the others ; but my situation 
was extremely embarrassing, as I became 
the depositary of what each, for the tima 
being, wished to keep secret. With a 
just feeling for the delicacy of my situa- 
tion, Mr Jeffrey, as much as jwssible, re- 
frained from introducing any topic not 
directly connected with my owm case ; hut 
he could not avoid mentioning the points 
to which the attack was to be confined, 
in the understanding that I was not to 
put the crown lawyers on their guard 
against it The Lord Advocate expected 
to obtain the information he required, on 
his arrival in London. In this he was, 
however, disapjxfintcd ; nor did the man- 
ner in which Lord Archibald Hamilton 
gave notice of his motion throw' any 
light upon the subject ; and, in this di- 
lemma, he wTote express to the Solicitor 
General, to urge me to obtain the infor- 
mation from some of my friends. When 
the Solicitor General applied to me, I told 
him he was aware 1 had never broken 
confidence \vith them ; and that, in the 
most trying circumstances, I bad refrain- 
ed from all communication with my 
friends until the last moment, to which 
J had given my pledge, had expired, and 
that he could not expect me to act upon 
a different principle with others ; that I 
knew distinctly upon what points the 
charges were to be preferred, but it had 
been communicated to me in confidence, 
for my personal satisfaction, and 1 did 
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not con5>idcr myself at liberty to "ivc any 
information respecting it. The Solicitor 
General replied, that my conduct was 
candid and honourable in that instance, 
as well as it had been in others. ; that he 
had not another word to say, as they 
were entitled to meet the charges against 
them in the best manner they could, with- 
out subjecting me to further inquiry.. 

We have only one more extract to 
make. Richmond’s situation was 
deplorable enough ; but after their 
signal defeat, the Crown Lawyers 
seem to have been extremely anxious 
to get rid of him by any means, es- 
pecially as Lord Sidinouth would not 
bleed. He was advised to take him- 
* self off to the United States or the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but he obsti- 
nately refused to budge, and perse- 
vered in the most provoking itera- 
tion of his demands. His patron, Mr 
Finlay, who had quarelled with the 
Lord Advocate, by accusing him of 
incapacity in his place in the House 
of Commons, could render him no 
effectual service ; and as his Lordship 
was about this time promoted to the 
Bench, he handed over his monitor, 
with all his unsatisfied claims, to 
his successor. The following is Rich- 
inoncl's account of the affair: 

The Lord Advocate was raised to the 
Bench under the title of Lord Meadow- 
bank, and Sir William Uae, the present 
Lord Advocate, appointed to succeed him 
in office. Lord Meadowbank arrived in 
Edinburgh on the 21st of June; and, 
soon after, I wrote him a letter, repre- 
senting that the gentleman who was to 
succeed him in office having no know- 
ledge of me, nor of the circumstances, 
could not be exi>cctetl to feel an equal de- 
gree of interest in the case ; that, from 
the interest he had professed to feel, and 
the personal obligation •which he consider^ 
ed himself under to see justice done, 'I 
expected he would bring it to a definite 
conclusion, before resigning it into the 
hands of his successor. On no notice 
being taken of this letter, nor another of 
a similar import, which I sent some time 
after, Mr Ueddie remonstrated with him 
on the impropriety of no{ coming to an 
explicit understanding with his successor, 
to prevent the necessity of disagreeable 
repetitions ; and, on the 27th of July, he 
acquainted Mr Ueddie, that he had set- 
tled everything in a satisfactory manner 
before he resigned his former office. Mr 


Ueddie accompanied this intelligence with 
a request, that I bhoulcl call personally 
upon his Lordship; and, on the 4th of 
August, I waited upon him, when he 
shortly informed me that he declined all 
farther interference, having left it to the 
Secretary of State and Sir William Rae ; 
that he had explained everything to the 
latter gentleman, and would send me a 
card of introduction to hiJi in the course 
of the evening. I received an open card 
a few days afterwards, which was, ver- 
batim, as follows The bearer is Mr 
Richmond, the circumstances of whose 
case I fully explained to your Lordship.” 
When I waited ujxm Sir William Rae 
with this note, he told me that he had not 
seen Lord Meadowbank, nor did he know 
any thing of the case ; but that he would 
write to the Secretary of State for instruc- 
tions how to act, and inform me of the 
result 

We give these statements of course 
as we find them ; but it is proper 
to add, that the author pledges 
himself, if they are called in ques- 
tion, to produce authentic docu- 
ments in support of every thing 
he has alleged. Many of them 
are no doubt suflSciently humilia- 
ting ; particularly the familiar foot- 
ing on which he represents himself 
to have been with the Law OflBcers 
of the Crown in Scotland — advising 
with them in the outset of their pro- 
ceedings, and mingling in their dis- 
consolate and melancholy divan, to 
condole with them on their defeat. 
We^have no idea how affairs are 
managed in these high quarters; but 
we shall not credit, upon the suspi- 
cious testimony before us, that a 
Glasgow weaver, even though con- 
vert^ into a Government Spy, 
could possibly he admitted of counsel 
with the Oracles of the Law and the 
Repositories of Power, It is far less 
doubtful, however, tliat Richmond— 
a sly", plausible, fawning fellow, of 
tolerable address, and with an oily 
tongue in his head — ^held the cat and 
played with the kitten ; or, in other 
words, fairly humhugge<l both par- 
ties. Hinc illae lachrymae ; hence the 
obstinate avarice of Lord Sidmouth, 
and the off-putting shifts, delays, 
and expedients resorted to by his Ma- 
jesty's Advocate for Scotland. Try- 
ing to sit upon two stools at once, 
Richmond came to the ground be- 
tween them. 
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ON LYRIC POETRY. 


The first kind of literary composi- 
tion that makes its appearance a- 
mongst men is the Ode. ^V'hen man 
meets with man at the hunt, at the 
feast, or on the battle-field, — when a 
mighty hart of the forest has been 
slain, a joyous revel held, or a tribe has 
drank deep in the blood of its foes, — 
then there comes forth, from among 
his fellows, some one of brighter 
imagination than the rest, to cele- 
brate the deed. His thoughts, un- 
tutored and wild as the deer on his 
native hills, he utters just as they 
come boiling forth from his heated 
fancy and restless brain. These, 
hailed with acclamation, gathered 
from his lips by admiring country- 
men, and handed down from sire to 
son, form the rude poetry of nations 
in their infancy. 

'rhe Ode is not the dictate of the 
cold, reasoning powers. 1 1 is the true 
language of inspiration, — the lan- 
guage of 

“ The few whom genius gave to shine 
Through every unborn age and undisco- 
\ercd clime 

— it is tlio overflowing of the almost 
bursting soul, the pouring forth of 
passion, like the torrent from the 
rock,, too mighty to be restrained. 
“It is the dream of genius in its 
most entranced and imaginative 
mood.” It is not in the “ soft pip- 
ing time of peace” that its genius 
delights to dwell ; but “ when the 
storm begins to lower,” — when the 
minds of men are roused beyond 
their ordinary pitch, — when life is the 
frail tenure of a day, — when broil, and 
feud, and strife, rage the deadliest — 
then it is that the genius of the Ode 
ascends triumphant : borne aloft on 
the tongue of the trumpet, it mingles 
with each shout of the victors, each 
shriek of the vanquished ; and its 
wild inspiring measures are pealed 
forth amidst the shock of encoun- 
tering hosts. 

There never surely was a species 
of composition, a more universal 
favourite anrongst men, than this; 
for there perhaps exists not the coun- 
try, however rude it may he, how- 
ever wanting in all the arts and re- 
finenieuts of polished life, that has 


not produced, and that docs not re- 
peat the song with rapture. The In- 
dian savage has his war- song, — the 
Laplander a verse to the maiden he 
loves, — the Hero lias a stanza to the 
god of war, — the Bacchanalian to the 
bright red wine, — the Monk a hymn 
to his patron saint, — the Lover a 
sonnet “ made to his mistress* eye- 
brow.’* 

That the Ode is far removed from 
the province of Reason, that it is 
truly the child of Fancy, is plainly 
seen ; not only from an examination 
of the subjects which its writers have 
usually chosen, but also from the 
circumstance, that unless we are ac- 
quainted with the manners and his- 
tory of a nation, — unless, indeed, wc 
are fully alive to its hopes, its tlars, 
its prejudices, its allusions, the story 
of its superstitions, the pride of its 
ancestry, we may despair of extract- 
ing the least pleasure, nay, even the 
least meaning, from a perusal of its 
lyric poetry. 

The subjects of the Ode have been, 
in all ages, and in all countries, 
nearly the same. Eidier love, or 
war, or joy, or hope, or fear, or ha- 
tred, or despair, — the passions, in 
short, in every flight that they take, 
in every hue that they assume, have 
been its unceasing theme : 

“ Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction dre?t ; 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing 
breast.” 

The wildest meandcrings of the 
imagination, far from appearing ex- 
travagant, are here in their proper 
place, and spread a sort of indescrib- 
able charm over its varied measures ; 
and the moment that the sober garb 
of reason is seen, the charm is broken, 
the strain of inspiration is no more. 
Indeed, a single glance at the lyric 
compositions of any age may suffice 
to convince on that head. And 
when we consider, on the other hand, 
that the language of reason is the 
same in every tongue, and in every 
nation, how widely distant soever 
they may be, alike intelligible to all ; 
and that oftentimes it happens, that, 
from our ignorance of tiic manners 
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and allusions of a nation, the beauty 
of their lyric poetry is entirely lost 
to us, — we cannot for a moment hc- 
bitate in the conclusion, that the Ode 
is truly the fruit of the imagination 
and of the passions. 

“ Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er. 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn.” 

There is something, too, by which 
the beauty of this species of poetry is 
doubly enhanced ; I mean by the ac- 
companiment of music. None but 
a native can tell — none but a native 
can feel, the effect of a wild plaintive 
Ode, sung to the music of his coun- 
try. Necessity may compel a man 
to quit his home ; habits, and asso- 
ciations, and connections, the voice 
of interest, the calls of ambition, a 
galled spirit, or a broken heart, may 
bind him to a foreign shore ; 

“ Or pining Love, 

Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 

Tluit inly gnaws the secret heart ; 

And linvy wan, and faded Care, 

(irim \ isag’d, comfortless Despair ! 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart !” 

Dut there arc moments when even 
these passions, mighty as they are, 
disappear, and are for a while blot- 
ted out from the book of recollection. 
If, in sucli a moment as this, an 
Ode of his country should be poured 
on his ear, sung to its own wild na- 
tive melody, his spirit will melt at 
the sound. His habits and manners 
may be changed, — his thoughts, his 
feelings, his ideas, may have become 
foreign, — his mind may be callous 
from ambition, or hardened from 
crime, or jaundiced from the bitter 
pdiig of treacherous friendship or un- 
requited love ; yet bis heart, seared 
though it may be, will still, at the 
sound of that thrilling melody, yearn 
after the laud of his sires. 

If a historian be aware generally 
of the pursuits and habits of a na- 
tion, there is nothing which can give 
him truer information concerning its 
particular spirit and character at the 
different stages of its existence, than 
a perusal of its lyric poems. From 
th.e songs of a nation may be gather- 
ed, with unvarying propriety, the 
exact pitch of refinement which it 
has reached. Nay, when any ex- 


traordinary revolution has taken 
place, when a nation of slaves has be- 
come freemen, or a nation of freemen 
slaves, the same revolution also takes 
place in the Odes of that nation, 
which are but an echo of the spirit 
of the times. W e can thus trace, in 
the diminished vigour and tameness 
of their Odes, the era when the free- 
dom of the Spaniards ''was broken 
by the yoke of Austria. In the Odes 
of early France, we can mark the 
chivalrous knight-errantry which pre- 
vailed at one time, and the spell- 
like religious devotion which bound 
them at another. In the spirit-stir- 
ring stanzas of the modem Greeks, 
we see a people, roused to the recol- 
lection of the deeds of their sires, 
claiming freedom as their just inhe- 
ritance, and throwing off the shackles 
of ruthless despotism. 

Innumerable examples, such ns 
these; might be produced, and all 
would tend to convince us, that the 
prevailing spirit of a people, modi- 
fied as it is by law, by liberty, or by 
oppression, is sure to break forth, 
and to give a peculiar turn to its odes. 
In the songs of the Scandinavians, 
for instance, we read the ferocity of 
their character ; we see the thirsty 
savage revelling over the carcase of 
his fallen foe, draining the bloody 
draught from the skulls of the slain. 
In those of the Troubadours we can 
trace their wild romantic spirit of 
chivalry; we can mark the almost 
devotional respect with which their 
knights bent to the decrees of their 
fantastic courts of love, and the un- 
daunted soul which upheld them in 
the mortal career for the fame of 
their bright ladye love.’* In the 
soft canzonets of Petrarca, in the 
dulcet melody of his polished strain, 
we are let into the melancholy sweet- 
ness of the Italian character. And 
Gongora, with his majestic measures, 
all thrilling as the wild-notes of his 
native guitar, shews us at once the 
noble, romantic, and impassioned 
Spaniard. 

Were we to look a little nearer 
home, and examine with attention 
the songs of our own country, we 
should find a strong confirmation in- 
deed of what has been advanced. In 
one or two of these short and simple 
pongs, wc should learn .more of the 
character of tlie Scottish nation than 
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an Imndretl cold pap:cs of history 
could teach us. In them are to be 
found the peculiar feelings and man- 
ners of our country, its prejudices, its 
habits, its superstitions, and, above 
all, that determined soul of patriotism 
which so peculiarly characterizes our 
native land. The Spaniard may sur-* 
pass them in a grandeur and a culti- 
vation to winch they pretend not, — 
the Persian in luxuriance of fancy, -r- 
the Troubadour in romantic senti- 
ment, — the Italian in measured me- 
lody ; yet, nevertheless, in them there 
is much to envy, much to admire. 
There is the undaunted spirit that 
spurns at slavery, that quails not at 
the thought of death, — the gay, light 
carol, that speaks a mind pure, chain- 
less, and free, — the quenchless tender- 
ness of love, itj life and in death the 
same, — and the soft, wild note of me- 
lancholy, that robs us of a tear. 

But perhaps I am wrong in fak- 
ing of these songs as worthy of a place 
in the annals of lyric poetry. It has 
now-a-days become the fashion to 
laugh at every thing connected with 
Scotland as low and vulgar ; and the 
more-refined taste of modern times 
has consigned to the vilest of the 
rabble these sacred monuments of 
our sires. It was held by the an- 
cients as the surest sign of a conquer- 
ed nation, as the lowest pitch of de- 
gradation to which a country could 
fall, when it abandoned the language 
and the literature of its forefathers, 
to adopt those of another people. 
And so is it now with Caledonia; 
her manners and her customs are no 
more; her language has become a 
bye-word and a reproach among her 
children ; and her songs, replete with 
the feelings, and glowing with the 
genius of those that have long since 
gone bye, are spurned under the feet 
of her degenerate offspring. There 
arc but few now left whose hearts 
still kindle into rapture at the sounds 
of Scottish melody. 

Among modern nations, the Span- 
iards may be considered as having 
excelled most in this department of 
poetry. The language of Spain," 
says the Abbe Raynal, “ is brilliant 
and sonorous as pure gold, — its pace 
is grave and regular, like the dances 
of that nation, — it is grand and decent, 
like the manners of ancient chival- 
ry.” It possesses, in the richness of 
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its stores, words fitted for the Ode in 
all its varieties. The rich colouring, 
the gorgeous magnificence, the bright 
blushing fancy of the East, are there 
united with the sterner and more 
exalted beauties of the West ; and 
the noble demeanour, the cold, lofty 
unbending pride of the Spaniard, 
are finely tempered by the warm na- 
ture of the voluptuous Moor. It is 
in lyric poetry alone, however, that 
the Spaniards possess their superio- 
rity over the rest of Europe, for in 
no other branch of literature, with 
the exception of romantic fiction, can 
they be said to have carried off‘ the 
palm. 

From afmong the multitude of ly- 
ric writers with whom Spain abounds, 
and many of whose compositions arc 
exquisite in the extreme, there stand 
forth three pre-eminent above the 
rest, Gongora, Quevedo, and Ville- 
gas. The writings of Gongora, 
though overloaded, perhaps, with a 
quaintness of expression, and satu- 
rated with a fulness and richness 
of clothing, the consequence of an 
imagination ebullient, bright, and 
young, yet rival in brilliancy of fancy, 
and in depth of feeling, the more 
polished Odes of other nations. Que- 
vedo may be justly termed the Ho- 
race of Spain. If he is surpassed 
by that in the gaiety of raillery, 
and in bitterness of sarcasm, yet bis 
writings are by far more numerous, 
his subjects more varied, and the 
strain of moralizing melancholy that 
runs through many of them is to 
the full as cultivated and as tender 
as aught that ever fell from the im- 
mortal bard of Rome. Of all the 
poets of Europe, Villegas is the one 
who has come nearest to Anacreon in 
vivid colouring and voluptuous me- 
lody, In short, though individual 
poets of other nations may have 
excelled in Odes of a particular kind, 
yet if we take Spanish lyric poetry 
as a whole, we may, I think, safely 
pronounce it the richest and most 
extensive in Europe. 

Although mediocrity in lyric poe- 
try is not to be borne, yet there are 
various means of attaining excellency 
in that department. Nothing can be 
more opposite than the Odes of Pin- 
dar and Anacreon ; yet both are mas- 
terpieces of their kind- Almost every 
nation has a species of lyric poetry 
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peculiar to itself, and even in those 
Odes of different countries, the sub- 
jects of wliicli profess to be the same, 
there exists a striking difference. 

The Odes of the Germans do not 
shine with the glowing tints, the 
rich famey, or the gorgeous apparel 
of Eastern poetry ; yet they have me- 
rits of their own, which to some are 
more enchanting even than these. 
Their literature, though some glo- 
rious monuments have been raised, 
is still, owing to the turmoil excited 
by the Reformation, and the desola- 
tions caused by the thirty years war, 
in a great degree in its infancy ; and 
of this fact their lyric poetry informs 
us. It is in general wild and gloomy; 
it is stamped with the seal of genius, 
but of a genius that seems to have 
been nursed in the depth of the 
forest, and rocked by the whirl- 
wind. The fixed constancy, the al- 
most gloomy affection, of such a 
heart as Goethe’s, has no resem- 
blance to the variable, though burn- 
ing passion of the Persian. Once 
fixed, there it remains till death. 
The creations cf German fancy, and 
the objects of German nature, are 
widely different too. The giant 
demons, the gloomy forests, the 
swollen and turbid torrents of Ger- 
many, have nothing in common with 
the fairy spirits, the romantic spice- 
groves, the crystal streams of Yemen. 
The one is the land of myrrh and, 
of frankincense ; the other is the 
cradle of the cloud and the storm. 
'I'hc Muses of Persia, Spain, and 
Portugal, to use the wdrdsof Y oung — 

fantastic measures tread 

0*er fairy fields ; 

while those of Germany and the 
North — 

mourn along the gloom 

or pathless woods, or down the craggy 
steep 

Hurl’d headlong, swim udth pain the 
mantled pool, 

Or reach the cliff, or dance on hollow 
winds. 

The lyric poets of Germany are 
' numerous, but tl\eir character is for 
the most part the same. Of gay and 
lively Odes, with the exception of 
those of Gleim, they have few. Their 
songs of love are numerous, but 
these generally rep^sent affection 
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blighted in the bud, or buried in the 
rave of its object. Their songs of 
attle breathe the fierce and daunt- 
less spirit of a nation of freemen. 
Hut it is in those Odes, the characters 
of which are not of this world, that 
they seem most to delight. There 
they give full scope to an imagina- 
tion powerful and gloQmy, — there- 
they revel, as it were, in horror. 
The bell-fiend is their hero, — their 
scene the midnight cavern, — their 
tale a tale of darkness and of blood. 

There are not, perhaps, two litera- 
tures more opposite to each other 
than the German and the Italian. 
The sweet melody of this language, 
which Byron happily, but rather 
ludicrously, describes as 

——that soft bastard Latin 
Which melts like kisses from a female 
mouth, 

seems to have been intended by Na- 
ture to supply the deficiency in 
thought and in strength of mind, 
which characterizes its lyric poets. 
There is music in every word, me- 
lody in every line, — ^nay, its smooth* 
ly-flowing numbers would fall sweet- 
ly on the ear, even without the ad- 
dition of thought. If Spanish is the 
language of heroism and exalted 
sentiment, Italian is truly that of 
music and of love. 

The instances in which Italian 
lyric poets rise to any thing like 
chivalry or patriotism are extremely 
rare. With the exception of one or 
two of the Odes of Petrarch, it might 
he said almost never to occur. This 
poet, deeply imbued with the learn- 
ing of ancient times, and nourishing 
in his bosom a passion which surviv- 
ed its object, which glowed till extin- 
guished in death, has given us the 
most perfect specimens of the Odes 
of his country. Had he bestowed 
more of his attention upon these, — 
liad he rested the spreading of his 
fame more upon them than upon 
discourses which have long since 
been forgotten, we may fairly con- 
clude that he would have rendered 
these verses still more exquisite. As 
it is, they seem to have been the so- 
lace of his idle hours, the overflow- 
ing of feelings which he could not 
restrain. 

^ Next to Villegas, of modern poets, 
Louis Savioli is the one who has sue- 
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ceedt'd best in the itnitation of Ana- 
creon. His fancy is brilliant, his 
colouring rich, bis imagination gay ; 
and some of his Odes, enhanced as 
they are by the native sweetness of 
the Italian tongue, would not per- 
haps have been unworthy the i>en of 
the joyous Greek. Though in these, 
and in some other instances, the lyric 
poetry of Italy is of a pleasing and 
an alluring description, and though 
its innate melody may suit the re- 
fined taste of modern limes ; yet, if 
not transgressing beyond the limits 
of pardon, 1 would dare to differ 
from the sovereign decrees of fa- 
shion, and would say, that it may per- 
haps possess the advantage in har- 
mony of words, but that it bears in 
indelible traces the degraded charac- 
ter of the nation, — that it has neither 
the grandeur of the Spanish, nor the 
fire of the German, nor the rosy 
tints of the Eastern Ode. 

That the Odes of a nation are a 
picture of their character, cannot 
be better exemplified than in the 
case of the Arabians. The Arabs 
have from time immemorial been a 
free and independent people, a peo- 
ple who spurn at subjection, as their 
wild-horse spurns the yoke. Never, 
in the annals of history, have they 
been known to crouch to the con- 
queror. They have roamed through 
the desart, wild, brave, and prefer- 
ring to the confinement of cities the 
canopy of heaven, and the tented 
field. The spirit which animates 
this martial people has spread it- 
self in a remarkable degree through 
their Odes. These, glowing with the 
fiery soul of a nation conscious of 
its independence, proud of a long 
line of ancestry free as themselves, 
are withal tempered by the happy^ 
influence of an ever- cloudless clime. 
Love and war, the two grand objects 
to which their existence is devoted, 
are their unceasing theme. The im- 
petuous passion which urges them in 
the one, and the headlong valour 
which they display in the other, is 
there as ardently expressed, and as 
fiercely told. Their similes, their 
allegories, their allusions, arc all 
taken from the objects of Nature, 
and the scenery around them. They 
compare the blue eyes of a fine wo- 
man bathed in tears to violets drop- 
ping dew, and a victorious warrior 


to an eagle sailing through the air, 
and piercing the clouds with his 
wings. And truly, in a country such 
as theirs, y?here the tribes frequently 
traverse boundless tracts of i)arched 
and desart sand, and where tlie eye 
seeks in vain for some verdant spot 
on which to rest its wearied orb, 
these their favourite allusions to green 
meadows and clear rivulets, must 
come in with peculiar effect. I’he 
Arabian poets wcie of opinion, that 
the three most beautiful objects in 
Nature were a green meadow, a 
clear rivulet, and a beautiful wo- 
man. 

The lyric poetry of Persia, though 
beautiful in the extreme, cannot al- 
together be put into the balance witli 
that of Arabia. There is in tbtir 
Odes a want of independence of spi- 
rit, a want of something, which at 
once marks a free and noble people, 
which at once tells us, that llie Per- 
sians, though perhaps a brave, are 
yet an indolent and voluptuous race, 
preferring the undisturbed eiijoy- 
ineiit of their jdcasures, to that li- 
berty dearer to the Arab than life. 
Yet there is something too in the 
Odes of Hafiz of an entrancing na- 
ture, something wdiich lulls the sen- 
ses and enchants the soul. Love is 
their subject, and love, in its most 
ardent, must bewitching form. The 
cloudless sky, the never-changing 
clime, the rich-scented gale wafted 
’from the flowers of Arahy, seem to 
have shed their softest, their most 
balmy influence, over the gentle hards 
of Persia. * 

Were we to take such notice of 
diose lyric compositions which have 
been mentioned as they deserve, 
much more were we to mention all 
the nations who have made them- 
selves famous in this department of 
poetry, we should far exceed the li- 
mits of a paper of this kind. Yet are 
there two nations who stand so emi- 
nently forth for learning and science, 
that it may appear strange that no 
mention has been made of them. 
The people to whom I refer are the 
French and the Greeks. 

As to the first, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Quinault and Rousseau, 
their productions are a very mockery 
of lyric poetry. There is a prosaic 
coldness in every thing of \ this de- 
scription which^they have written, a 
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something which assures us, that the 
author has well consiclercd all that 
he has said, and that he writes, as 
it were, in the full possession of* bis 
sober senses, without one spark of 
true lyric inspiration burning at bis 
heart ; a sort of sneer, in short, at 
every sentiment that is generous, or 
romantic, or lovely, which lets us at 
once into the spirit of that nation, 
which informs us, that cultivated, 
and refined, and polished though 
they be, they possess not, or have 
lost, that glow of passion, that soul- 
thrilling chivalry, which is the true 
cbsence of the Ode. 

As to the Greeks, though the 
cause is very different, yet is the 
eff’ect nearly the same. They have 
produced lyric writers, who, though 
they may have been equalled, have 
yet, 1 believe, never been surpassed. 
But we view their compositions to in- 
finite disadvantage, through the dim 
medium of accumulated ages. 

How is the face of nature chan- 
ged since Bindar wrote and Ana- 
creon sung ! Since then, how many 
generations have been swept away — 
how many nations have ristn into 
glory, and shrunk into insignificance, 
— how many waves have rolleil down 


the stream of time, each succcetling 
one rendering still more dim the faint 
traces of things that were ! Their 
monuments of immortality still re- 
main, but manners and customs 
have undergone an utter revolu- 
tion. VVe may flatter ourselves 
with the idea, that we perceive all 
the force, and the beauty, and the 
propriety of the allusiofts of Pindar 
to the games of Greece, and that, by 
the discovery of the circumstance 
that these were a favourite theme, 
we transport ourselves to Hellas, and 
read with the eyes, and hear wdth 
the tars of a Greek. But the tone 
and spirit of that age are gone, ne- 
ver to return ; the allusions which 
were then faultless, cannot be under- 
stood ; and, in spite of ourselves, our 
reverence for the Greeks, and for the 
genius of the poet, we cannot read 
the digressions of Pindar without a 
feeling of constraint. We may ad- 
mire, we may venerate the Odes of 
ancient times, but we cannot truly 
appreciate their merits. Over them 
there hangs a cloud of obscurity 
w'hich no ray of learning can dispel, 
and which is daily gathering around 
them, and shrouding them in thicker 
darkness. 


DR lYALI.’s ANfiWFR TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

All the world knows how thoroughly the Qjnarterlif Review is enslaved 
to the advocacy of opinions and interests patronized by the possessors of ie- 
power, and how much anxiety it invariably manifests to put down 
those who venture to lift the veil, and to let in a little light upon “ things 
as they arc.’* Is an ancient and inveterate abuse to he defended merely 
because it is ancient and inveterate.^ Forth steps the Qnarte?Iy, to sound 
the tocsin of alarm, and to call upon the whole tribe of sleek, pampered, 
over- fed sinecurists and placc-mcn, to rally round their oracle, and to make 
a firm stand against the innovating spirit of the age. Marches there out 
some sturdy defender of the principles of public liberty, who has the auda- 
city to teach, that kings were made for the people, not the people for kings ? 
The Quarterly straightway fastens on him with its envenomed tooth, and 
if it can detect no flaw in his logic, no assailable point in his doctrine, it 
forthwith impugns his motives, insinuates obliquely against his character, 
dissects his style, fixes on him some odious nickname, and labours to hold 
him up to ridicule and contempt. Docs a man of heterodox politics write 
a poem, a play, a history, or a book of travels ? The poem is bad, the play 
is worse, the history is worst, and the book of travels is — the very devil. 
Nay, so universal is the chivalry of this Review, that it forbids, under pain 
of Its highest censure, all disclosures which, neglecting abuses at home, con- 
cern only those that exist abroad, and ivhich have for their object to show 
what is defective and vicious in the government, manners, and institutions, of 
those countries blessed with despotism in its purest and simplest form. It 
flatters Austria and JVussia, palters to Russia, and only vilifies and tra- 
duces the United States of America ! In short, it is the advocate and defen- 
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der of all that is rotten, corrupt, oppressive, and galling in the old and le- 
gitimate despotisms, while it misrepresents, abuses, and affects to treat with 
derision, whatever is most healthful, vigorous, and beiie^cial in popular go- 
vernment. 

From a Journal, conducted upon such principles, disseminating'such doc- 
trines, and, for aught we know, in the pay of those whose cause it uniformly 
espouses, an impartial and fearless traveller, like Dr Lyall, who, in aggra- 
vation of his other sins, has had the hardihood to call Napoleon a great man, 
had no reason to expect other treatment than that which he has received. 
But we are happy to tind, that he has not silently endured the petulance, 
scurrility, and injurious insinuations of the liussum Cabatj who have club- 
bed among them the paltry and disingenuous tirade against his work. His 
reply we are now about to submit to our readers, to whom we once more 
recommend his book, as in many respects the most valuable that has yet been 
published on the semi-barbarous subjects, or rather slaves, of the Autocrat 
of all the llussias. That rejdy we think perfectly conclusive. It is indcetl 
clear that the Russians were no favourites with the Doctor ; but it is equal- 
ly manifest that he has made every effort to be impartial, has set off the 
few virtues they possess against their notorious vices, and has softened the 
harshness of many features, to which he might, withdut inclining the charge 
of very unpardonable exaggeration, have given a more cwlious and revolting 
aspect. ^Ve never meant to flatter him so far as to insinuate that, as a 
writer, he has any pretensions to equal Dr Clarke; but we do hold, that he 
is incomparably more faithful, — that he has no resentments to gratify, no 
violent, overmastering prejudices to vitiate his credit, — and that, though a 

Scotch-made Doctor,** he is a man of truth and honour, and as well de- 
serving of belief in what he states, as any erratic knight of the pencil tliat 
ever painted panoramas, or manufactured quartos. But the Doctor must do 
the business for himself ; here is his answer : 


The legitimate end of a review ought to be an impartial report respecting the prin- 
cipal works which issue from the press, so as to save us purchasing, or reading any, 
except those which suit our tastes, or may be requisite for our occupations. A just 
review of any work should contain a succinct account of its principal contents, illus- 
trated by quotations, so as to allow the public, in some degree, to exercise its o\\ n 
judgment I shall not inquire whether the writers of the Iici,}r:c(it of my quarto, 
contained in the Sixty -first Number of the Quarterly Hevicu'f have been guided by 
such principles ; nor am I very curious to know whether it was comjX)sed by a 
knight, a physician, or an Esquire, or by a coalition of such a trio. I leave it to the 
judgment and candour of the British public to discover why my works are noticed in 
the Quarterly Review^ and whether the malice it contains be the offspring of private 
pique, party spirit, or political intrigue. Indeed, the review alluded to is so ma- 
nifestly partial, illiberal, and unfair, that I hesitated whether to treat it with con- 
tempt and ridicule, or to oppose it with sober truth. It owes this notice, not to its 
intrinsic value, but because it has appeared in a w'ork w'hich has a wide circulation *. 

Before I proceed to the immediate objects in view, in justice to the Russians, as 
well as to myself, I may be allow'ed to state, that whilst I have freely spoken of their 
imperfections and their vices, I have not overlooked their good qualities or their vir- 
tues. I have every where endeavoured to convey the idea that the Russians (the real 
Russians, for it is only to them that I allude) arc in a much higher state of civiliza- 
tion than is generally believed (p. v.) : — I have spoken in terms of commendation of 
their general toleration (p. xvii.) : — contrary to Clarke, I have declared that they arc 
notin 3. barbarous state^ nor all equally barbarous, (p. xxiii. and p. xiiii.) : — I have 
mentioned that cudgelling^ though not abolished, U greatly out of fashion in com- 
parison with former times (p. xxiv.) : — I have stated that all classes demonstrate love 
of country (p. xxxiii.) I have said, that though vermin be frequent in Russia, con- 
trary to Clarke’s a^rtion, that neither beauteous Princesses^ nor the ladies of inferior 


• The Sixty- first Number of the Quarterly Review w'as published on the .30th Dc- 
jrember, 1824; and this answer, nearly in its present state, appeared in the Courier 
of the 4th, 5thr and 6th of January 1825. It was written on the spur of the mo- 

ment, and sent to press. 
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tiiles, are lo he seen at the \Mndovvs of palaces, in the act of divesting themsJvcs of 
such companion** (p \lvi. and p. li)-— I have contradicted Clarke’s statement, that 
the principal articles of the diet of the Russians are every where grease and brandy, 
(p xlvu ) — I have extolled the Ilussnns for their hospitality (p Ixxiv ),— for their 

charity (p. Ixxiii), — for their tempei ince and sobriety (pp. Ixwvm and ix) : I 

hive txplainul what was ridiculously called their passport to Heaven (p civ ) and 

I have every w here borne witness to their advancement in l#now ledge, ind to the great 
ind praiseworthy efforts of the Emperor Alexander for the civilization of his exten- 
sive realms But let us now come more to the point — 

The reviewer sets out by refusing me implidt endertee'* and immediate confi* 
dcmcy*' because I am a “ prejudtcul person ” Having made these declarations, howr 
comes It tliat he gives credence and faUh to my account of the renovation 

of MojCOw, — of the real state of the Russian peasantry , — of the “ found practical 
ic t” (cs he IS pleased to call it) of the policy that should be pursued toward this 
cl iss of the population,— of the military colonies, — of the corrupt state of civil admi- 
n ".tration in Russia, — and of the advancement of arts and sciences literature, and 
^cnei d knowledge ? I demand why is all this believed, whilst he protests that cndenie 
cannet be ^ivcn me ^ The reviewer had better said that the “ hovk uah lies ft ae end 
fo t d,” and then confronted it with truths, as demonstrative proofs of his, accuracy. 
But lie has not brought forward one unj^le fmt to invalidate my statements; for, as 
we sh ill see immediately, his Uiumphant contradictions turn out to be mistakes , and 
u fjelievcs all that suits his own views. 

The reviewer very seriously tells the world his opinion, that the former and larger 
pirtion of my work is “ constituted of those materials which usually mike up our 
half crown Guides’ to w itering-phces,” Ac Ihis obseivation shews with what at- 
feiiUon he hrs read my work , but there are strong proofs that he never did read it. 
In self defence, I have reluctantly subpined to this answer, a number of quotations 
lioni a variety of periodical works, m wh.cha very different judgment has been pro- 
nounced 

A( cording to the reviewer, I gravely assure the world, that “ Napohon hid no other 
^ } t at /q u t than tin happiness of Europe ” There is no such assertion in ray 

V ork Bit hi object is eviuently to make out that I am a Radical^ because 1 every- 

where show mvs It tlic friend of hberty, and the enemy of despotism This only dc- 
m )u ti ites his i^ioriiice of my principles of moderation, and my complete dctermi- 
lati >11 to avoid polil cal paity fhough 1 speal of the NajiGleon, I have not 

’ It Ud to d el lie that IM )s(ow was “ the birner to that vtijhfi/ uinhition which 
Slimed lb 7( lU clIu I as unhjundcd (Preface, p 10 ,) nor to illude to his other 
f 111 mgs. 

I was not aware that it v' as a degradation to be a Scotchman — to belong to that 

II ilioii, wh ch, in proportion to its population has produced more men of great la- 

in t', — i ^reater quantum of mind, it I mav so ‘^peak, thin any other under hea- 
ven Neitliei did 1 know tint it was a disgrace to be a Scotch imde Phvsiciin. If 
I v'eii so, I should dory in the title After serving artguUr ipprenticeship, I was 
educated in the I nivcrsity of 1 dinburgh, avowedly the most celebrated medical 
school in the woild II iv ing leceivcd my Diplom i, Iwes engaged Inc vears aa a 
teener il j)i ictitioiier in the town which give me birth, I went to Russia in the year 
ISIS 1 very individual, were he even a Professor, has no uithoiity to practise in 
that c iipire, untu he ha*, sabmitted lo diflcrent examinations, ind it he wishes the 
1 mk of a physic an, till he his defended his Thisis, either m the Imptrnl Medico- 
( Inr irgie il Acidemy, or in one of the Universities He then retenes his degree, as 
m ( thcr countiies. IMy Jhesiswas defended in the Academy above noticed, and 
then 1 ys \s tnahlcd to wiitc after mv name Bv the recommendation of 

Ills Inipenil Majesty’s phvsieians, and tspcciilly by thit of the late Dr siinpson, I 
w is engiged by the Countess Orlof-Tchesinensk i, on my return from i journey with 
a nobleman m the interior of the empire A house-docloi in Russia receives a salary 

V living from 251 to 100/,; while mine was cqud to that of the Pinpcror’s physi- 
enns, besides house, wood, candles, carnage, coachman, Ac ; agreeably to the Rus- 

lan manner of engaging a physician who is attached to a family. 

On our arrival at Moscow, I found th it Countcsi. Orlof-lchtsinenska’s affairs were 
iltogethcr under the controul of her stew ird (the ht icl-stevv iid lieing old and imbe- 
cile,) 1 rc il Uusbian— lint he was the bosom frund of an It dim jihysician who ne- 
ver resided in her Lxcclkncy’s house, but h id frequentlv attended her, and had an 
annual salary — th it the house-surgeon was the luimhlc-scrv nit and igent both t f the 
steward ind the physician — and that the apothecar\ , by whom meaicines were yi- 
nuallv supplied lo the Countess’s establishment, to the amount of about 10,000 
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rul)Ics, was a protr^c of the whole — w'hilst, according to the custom of the country, he 
was liberal of his presents. Countess Orlof-Tchesjnenska had engaged me,^vvithout 
consulting her stew'ard, which step highly offended him ; so that, from the first day 
I entered Moscow, he became my enemy : — the Italian physician feared the loss of 
his salary ; — the house-surgeon trembled for the detection of his roguery and the sus- 
pension of his presents ; — and the aiK>thecary knew, before my arrival, that I had 
purchiised a stock of medwines at l*etcrsburgh with the view of establishing an apo- 
thecary shop for her Excellency’s family. Ignorant of the general corruption of the 
Russians, and of the intrigues formed to ruin me, with the Countess’s sanction, 1 
commenced a vjformation in the whole medical establishment, which I found in a 
miserable condition. I new’-modelled the hospital, and erected an aix)thecary-shop, by 
which above 5000 rubles 'were annually saved, &c. &c. Intrigue followed intrigue 
in rapid succession, for my ruin, which proved ineft’ectual. Then every measure of 
Ihe comhhiation was made to disgust me with my place. I addressed myself to the 
Countess, and was protected. Injury was therefore henjwd upon injury — not difficult 
• for a steward who has a carte hlanchc to do what he likes — that I might either dis- 
gust her J^xcellency by frequent complaints, or myself become disgusted by her una- 
vailing remonstrances ; for though a very amiable and excellent jxjrson, she is not 
distinguished for decision. Nearly at the expiration of four years the plan succeed- 
ed ; I resigned my situation, but on good terms with the Countess, w hich were af- 
terwards maintained both at Petersburgh and Moscow^ 'I’hese facts will explain 
how^ well qualified the reviewer was to say a word or two with respect to ihe au- 
thor and also “//ic circumstance not necessary io he meniiimed^'* w hich is assigned 
as the cause of my “ hostility to the steward," Tliere are those in London who 
know the whole of these transactions. 

The example given of my style as meant to be picturesque" is not mine, but is 
a translation from a German work, referred to in p. 49b, w here it occurs. My style 
may be judged of by the quotations which the reviewer has chosen to make from the 
quarto. 

In allusion to the forty-five millions of Russian subjects, and the “ no very judi- 
cious division of the dnersi lied inhabitants of Russia” into nobility, clergy, mer- 
chants, and |K‘asants, which I have followed, as well as the unaccountable delusion 
of the review'er, that I was treating of the whole nation, the Cossacks — Calmucs^ — 
Kirgises — Monguls— Muscovites,” the following quotation from my work is a suf- 
ficient reply: — “ I must here premise, that when speaking of Russia, I generally 
have regard to Russia Proper ; w'hen of the Russians, I allude only to the inhabi- 
tants, and do not include the numerous tribes and nations which lorm the popula- 
tion of that immense realm.”— '(Character of the Russians, p. ii.) 

The review er says, “ We have not lieen able to discover how Dr Lyall distin- 
guishes betw'cen the higher and lower nobility, whether in point of antiquity or rank, 
of w'calth or poverty.” The inattention with which he has read niy work will he 
evident, from the above and similar remarks. lemidoyed neither of his ciiterions. 
In “ The character of the Russians" and at the very commencement, I say, “ The 
higher classes of nobility^ or those who give the ton to society, &,c.” Can any 
thing be more explicit than that I mean the leading, or the highest, society of the 
nation ? 

The reviewer, in the course of a few pages, returns again and again to the mer- 
chants, and perhaps he thinks not that this “ afravgement of the subjects is wholly 
without skill and concludes that my “ unmeasured abuse of the merchants seems to 
have no other foundation than that they ask more fur their goods than they will 
ultimately take, and teaze passengers to Imy as they walk the streets," This I do 
not comprehend. I have employed many pages in the explanation of the manner 
in which the Russians cheat, in the quantity, in the quality, and in the price — by 
false weights, by false balances, by false measures, and by adulteration, &c. ( Vide 
“ Character of the Russians,” &c. from p, 284 to p, 295) ; and I have more se- 
riously charged all the guilds of the Russian merchants (p. cxxix.) with deceit, and 
sometimes with peijury, and assigned these as my reasons for my “ unmeasured 
abuse.” That my “ abuse" was not unmeasured, however, appears from the fact 
which occurs in page 224 of my w^ork, where I apeak of those merchants “ who 
are very upright in their dealings," and who sell immense quantities of goods, es- 
pecially to foreigners. I shall appeal to all those who have had aflairs with tlic /?*«- 
sian merchants, and to the unprejudiced, whether I have not given a fair and just 
account of the mode of traffic which prevails, not only among the “ petty traders and 
shopkeepers,” but among those who have extensive “ mercantile concerns with this 
and other countries of Europe and America.” The reviewer is not aw are of the fact. 
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that almost the whole of this f^rcat commerce is in the hands of foreigners, and espe- 
cially of the British and Americans. He has discovered that I have vilified a “ re- 
spectahlc lodij of men." I should like to read this on tlie Exchange of Moscow, Peters- 
* burgh, or even London, and hear the remarks of those who have been deceived and 
swindled out of their property by this “ respectable body of men" — The reviewer may 
rest assurcLl that he remains tedus in his opinion. 

The reviewer next remarks, that ** Dr Lyall appears to be nearly as well acquainted 
with the state of the Clergy, and the ritual and superstitions of the Kussian Church, 
as that of the merchants ; with the exception of some discussions on the practical 
part of worship in his interminable History of Moscow, he dispatches t>iis numerous 
class in half a page.” — In this brief account, he sets out with the ignorant assertion 
4.hat the high Clergy arc all Monks. Now the high, or superior clergy, consist of me- 
tropolitans, archbishops, and bishops, oac /axr concern tvith monas- 

teries." My answer is the following : “ At one time, it was my intention to have 
introduced a long chapiter, with respect to the Kusso-Greek faith. I have been neces- 
sitated to abandon that idea, on account of tvaot of room to do the subject justice 
within the prescribed bounds of the present volume, and it is the less necessary, as 
we already possess two excellent works upon this subject,”— viz. The Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia, by John Glen King ; and the Present 
State of the Greek Church in Russia, translated by Dr Pinkerton, from the Sclavonic 
Original of Platon, late metropolitan of Moscow. In the History of Moscow, numer- 
ous illustrations of the ritual, and especially of the superstitions, of the Greek 
Church, present themselves, and also many illustrations of the “ practical parts of 
•worship but a person who, perhaps, believed that my work was a “ Guide to a Wa- 
tering-place,” of course could never see them. — Moreover, if the reviewer had read the 
work through with ordinary attention, he would have discovered that I had filled 
up the vacuities of the two excellent w'orks just alluded to, with respect to images, 
and image-worship, and that the charge I have made against the Russians as wor- 
shippers of graven images.^ not painiingSy w not only a novelty, hut a fact. As for 
the ignorant assertion that the higher Clergy are all Monks" I am afraid it must be 
thrown back upon the reviewer’s shoulders. They are all Monks and unless they 
were so, they could not aspire to those ranks. The quotations in the note below will 
fully prove that I am right— and they are from those whose authority has never been 
questioned *. 


• King, speaking of the “ superior clergy" says, “their way of living, from the 
nature of their order, being all Monks, is very rigid,” &c. He also states, that the 
regular clergy arc held in higher esteem than the secular, “ for which reason, bishops 
arc always taken fom this order" — Even in the time of Peter the Great, those w'ho 
were made bishops were obliged to sign an oath, of which the third condition begins 
with these words, “ I will endeavour to govern the Monks who arc under my juris*, 
diction." — Fide King’s Rights and Ceremonies, p. 367 — tlQ — &c. &c. 

“ The Russian clergy are divided into Regular and Secular, former are all 
Monks, and the latter are the parochial clergy. The superior clergy are divided into 
metropolitans, archbishops, and bishops, w'ho are indiscriminately styled Arehires."— 

Promotion to the unik of bishop de{)ends on the will of the Sovereign. When a 
vacancy takes place in a diocese, the holy legislative synod presents to his Imperial 
Majesty tw^o or three candidates from amongst the eldest of the Archimandrites, or 
chiefs of monasteries, out of whom he selects one, and orders him to be ordained an 
jirchiit." — “ Thus the metropolitans, archbishops, and bishops, compose the highest 
class of the Russian Clergy.”— “ After the Archires, the next in order of dignity are 
those who, in Russia, are called Tchemoyi Duchoventivo, or the Black Clergy, to 
which class belong the Archimandrites, or chiefs of monasteries, from amongst whom 
the bishops are always chosen."-,— All the Black Clergy, and all the Archires, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the Greek Church, arc obliged to lead rigid and recluse 
lives ; arc fot hidden animal food ; and are not permitted to marry, after entering into 
this order. 'J'liey compose the Regular Clergy, and consider themselves as superior 
to the secular priests, in respect both of rank and learning ; for the w hole powers 
and dignities of the Russian Church are exclusively vested in them," — “ The secular 
priests are called the Bcloyt Duchovinsivo, or the White Clergy.” — “ the whole 
government and spiritual concerns of the church are vested in the Holy Synod.” — 
Subordinate to the Synod is the Consistory of every diocese, which is composed of 
three Archimondaitse, or Heguntens, at the head of xvhich is the Bishop," — Vide the 
Present State of the Greek Church. Translated by Robert Pinkerton.’ Preliminary 
Memoir. 
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I have accused the Russians of all classes and ranks of insincerity and deception, 
and I do not retract the churj'e. In this I am borne out by every author, ancient or 
modern, and by every impartial foreigner or traveller. As one instance of their clc*. 
ception upon the^^rcai scaU\ I have recorded, that before the Emperor visited Mfjs- 
cow in 1817, the walls of many of the ruined houses were built up (I might have 
said boarded,) roofed, plastered, and painted, and had windows put in ; so that, while 
they had a magnificent exterior and appearance, “ they presented a complete interior 
vacuity.” — “ We lament our dulness,” says the reviewer, “ but we cannot exactly 
comprehend what kind of deception was practised either on his Imperial Majesty or 
Dr Lyall.” <f?'rom this I am to conclude, that the review er does think, that four bare 
walls and a roof, without either floors, ceilings, stoves, or furniture, &c. &c. complete 
a Russian house ! If he had been obliged to pass a night in one of these dw'ellings^ 
—with a temperature of 20% 25% or 30*^, of cold of Reaumur — which presented a 
complete interior vacuity, the jxiwcrs of his comprehension would have been first 
shar|)ened and then extinguished ; but he w'ould have previously discovered the woe- 
ful deception. With res|)cct to the hospital hoax (Vide Character of the Russians, p. 
xcvii. and the Quarterly Review, p. l.'>2,) which is too long to copy, but of which 
the reviewer is pleased to say, “ We cannot believe one syllable of this prettily-got-up 
story,” 1 beg leave to reply, that facts are more stubborn things” than ‘‘ do 
not believe;'*' that the hospital in question was in existence in 1823, and that I shall 
give any traveller a reference that he may satisfy his curiosity — if the building be not 
pulled dow n before his arrival on the spot. I shall compromise no individual. 

But if these w'ere instances of deception upon the f^rcat scale, 1 shall now refer to 
another upon the greatest scale. Is it not knowm that for tw’clve years the Russians 
have denied that they themselves were the incendiaries of Moscow' ? Have not the 
Russian Historians, the Poets, the Generals, and the Government, all endeavour- 
ed to make their countrymen liclieve that Moscow w'us burned by the French ? 
(^Vide Detailed History of Moscow, pp. 484*, 520.) And yet, in the 3 'ear 1821, Co- 
lonel Boutourlin, Aide-de-camp of the JEmperor Alexander, gravely comes forward, 
contradicts the accuracy of all previous W’riters, and AVOWS THAT THE RUS- 
SIANS THEMSELVES BURNED THAT CAPITAL. (Vide Hi&toirc Militairc 
de la Campagiic de Russie en 1812.”) We shall have no not hdieves" about this 
fiatiunal hoa.e. Those who know' “ the force of words” may say this is not decep- 
tiojit but policy. 

In giving a j^rofessed account of the character of any people, ought w e to tell all the 
truth, or only what suit^ our purpose? — What should w'e have thought of Hume, 
Robertson, Gibbon, Moshciin, <S:c. — or of Clarke, had they done so ? Now’, if the 
statements I made be true, they will stand of themselves — if falsehoods, why not op- 
pose them w ith truths, and not w'ith such insignifleant expressions as ‘‘ refusing i?n- 
mediatc, credence or confidence," wc do not believe, ” u'chavc every icason to believe" 
“ ive netcr heard.'" The truth is, the reviewer hesitates to believe w hat he dared not 
coiJtiadict, because he knew little of the matters on w'hich he w'as writing. With re- 
spect to the Phyvsical Club of Moscow, which has excited so much astonishment — as 
well It might — I have only to confirm my former statements, and to tell the review'er 
and the world, that I can refer them, and will refer them with pleasure, to those who 
have heard of its existence ; — for it seems the reviewer has inquired of Russians who 
had no knowledge of it, (what wisdom in inquiring of Russians !) and “ of our own 
countrymen, w ho never heard of it.” Nay, more, I will tell the reviewer, that I have 
good reason to iKilievc that one, if not tw'o or three of his colleagues, have dined w'ith 
the rejecled member of that disgraceful institution. The reviewer did not require to 
tell us, that “ it’ any thing like it ever did exist, it has long since disappeared,” for I 
have stated ex))ressly (p. xxviii.) “ that it w'as abolished by order of Catharine II. 
and, of course, 1 lelt the inference — that an improvement in morals had taken place — 
to the reader’s own mind. In future, let those who doubt the fact address themselves 
to me, and I shall give every information, 1 hope some respectable traveller will do 
so, and then the question shall be set to rest. 

Respecting the ladies, the review'er says, “ he unhesitatingly pronounces them ugly, 
addicted to sensuality, infidelity, grossness, and every other vice that liesets the male 
sex.” 1 have now’herc made use of such expressions. I have said that very few of 
them are beautiful but is there no shade between beauty and ugliness ? I have 
accused them of sensuality, hut I have said there are cxcejilions. — The reviewer con- 
founds the account I have given of the ladies, the merchants’ wives, the parochial 
clergy’s waves, and the peasants’ w ives — and asks “ if they (the ladies) now daub their 
faces with paint ?” I answ'er. Yes ; females of all ranks, but “ of late years the liberal 
use of paint seems to be is some degree supplanted by that of snuft’,” (p. cxx. of my 
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quarto) among the nobility. “ Are they all grossly lat ?” I reply that they are, witli 
<i few exceptions, “ des gounuandes,’* inclined to rotundity, and of the hotchka^ or 
barrel-shape, as one of themselves most happily said, {"vule my quarto, p. cxix.) “ Do 
they still black their teeth and eye-lashes ?” Yes, the merchants often do, (p. cxix.) 
and more especially in the provincial towns. 

'riie strongest and most general expression in my work, with respect to their morals, 
is the following: — ‘‘ I have no doulit that some families are well educated, and that 
in them you will find ufumrn of piirily and delicacy of chaiacter^ but chastity cannot 
be reckoned a prevailing virtue,’* (p. exxi.) Is this a general proscription of virtue, 
as the reviewer represents * ? 

In allusion to the lake celebrated for curing diseases, and often called the prolific 
lake, at which the reviewer does “ not hclicvc*'* that such bathing parties (as I mention) 
have existed for the last half century, I beg leave to inform him, that the virtues of 
this lake have only been lately discovered— that the estate on which it is found belongs 
to a very rich Moscow merchant, Mr Luckmanof — that it is only within the last 1.5 
years that a visit to it became fashionable — that very lately a fine church was erected 
on Its margin, — and that, within the last two years, to my knowledge, it was crowded 
with visitors, especially on Sundays. Nay, more, I know a very sensible young lady, 
who, three years ago, visited the church, and after receiving the usual benediction 
from the priest for the cure of her disease, left her clothes as a present to the establish- 
ment. There arc now in London a number of gentlemen who know something of 
the Lake of Kazeno, and one with whom I made a visit to it. Therefore, those who 
are still incredulous may have their curiosity satisfied. 

Though the reviewer seems pleased with my picture of the state of the peasantrj', 
and says that I sjieak with becoming zvarfulh (w'hy one word of praise ?) of the intem- 
jierate language of the late Dr Clarke, I cannot commend his accuracy in stating, that 
slavery in Russia is stript of almost all its horrors ; nor would it be difficult to point out 
to him, both in James’s Journal, and in my own wwk,(p. cxxxviii.) the degradation to 
wliich slavery always leads ; but what shall we say of the following assertion ? No 
master is permitted to Hog his slaves ; this punishment can only be awarded by an 
officer of justice, and inflicted by the police.” The reviewer betrays a wonderful want 
of knowledge here. A law, something like w'hat he says, exists; but what signifies 
that, if it be as a dead letter ? The answer to this point may be found in my work, 
(p. cxxxviii.) ; and every person who knows any thing of Russia will tell him that, 
even now, musters whip and cane their slaves every day. Indeed slavery and flagel- 
lution are nearly inseparable companions throughout the globe. 

I now come to the summing up — the grand charges against me. 

•“ The inferior clerg)'-, lie (Dr L.) tells us, again and again, arc all drunkards ; the 
merchants and their wives arc drunkards ; the peasantry arc drunkards ; and the 
NOBILITY, BESIDES BEING DRUNKARDS, EVERY THING THAT IS 
VILE.” Was ever a people or an author more wronged ? I have said that the in- 
ferior clergy and the peasantry are given to drunkenness ; and can the reviewer, or 
any traveller, deny the fact ? 1 have stated that ‘‘ Many (not all) of the low er mer- 

chants and their wives are given to drunkenness, and that most of the more cultivated 
and rich merchants have had the good sense to imitate the moderation of the nobles"* 
us to the use of spirits, — “ so that, contrary to what generally happens w ith some 

• The reviewer says, “ Mr James speaks of them (the ladies) every where in very' 
di/Dreiit terms ; and Sir R. K. Porter, who married a Russian lady, says, ‘ the young 
women are amiable and virtuous, and the married 'are ignorant of vice.’” Now of 
Mr James’s opinions I have generally expressed approbation, but with respect to 
the fascinating charms of the ladies I have differed firom him only in words. 
He speaks of the female sex, and adds, “ none more amiable in the whole world are 
to be found than in Russia and 1 have said, ** their plausibility, and their frank, 
elegant, and imposing manners, must be admitted by all,” (p. exxi and cxxiii.) 

Again — suppose a man who w'as in love were to tell the review'cr that his intended 
was a planet brighter than Venus,” and that he saw in her — with a painter’s eye, 
no doubt — “ all the fascinations of Russia, France, and Italy, blended with the in» 
toresting modesty of England,” (Travelling Sketches, by Sir It K. Porter, Vol. I. 
p. 214u)'would he take him for his guide in the description of the character of the 
ladies ? Or, suppose a man of no fortune should marry a noble, with the expectation 
of a large fortune^ would this be any proof of (no contrary allusion) the virtue of the 
Russian ladies ? “ O most lame and impotent conclusion !” I was in expectation 

that the reviewer w'ould also have quoted the same example, as the standard of Rus- 
sian beauty, and of Russian non •rotundity, or delicacy of figure.” 
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>rtier \iccs, drunkenness seems griidually to be abolished in Russia, with the ad- 
ancement of civilization.’* {Vide Character of the Russians, p. xc.) — But where 
lave T said that the nobility are drunkards? — I, whom the reviewer quotes as hHviii,<r 
aid that they are “ medetaie in iheir cupt^'^ (Review, p. cxlix.) and that I have 

kunxen very fexe of ihc mMcs 'who 'tt:c7C given to the imtnodcraic use of splr Hints 
liqttojsf (p. chi.) — I, who have been blamed for holding up Russia as a nation which 
*hews us “ an example of sobriety worthy of imitation f — (p. clii.) — I, p. Ixxxvii, of 
vhose work is impressed with this head-line — ‘‘ Former inebriety of the Russians ^' — 
ind, pu Ixxxviii., with The Russian Nobles not di uukai dsf — 1 who, from the bc- 
dnniijg to the end of my volume, have again and again spoken in the highest terms 
Jf the TEMPERANCE OF THE RUSSIAN NOBLES, am made to say that the 
Rudsian nobility are drunkards ! ^Vhy, is it possible, that a man who calls himself 
1 revie\ver,” and who ought to know something of the force of words, can thus 
blunder between the TEMPERANCE and the DRUNKENNESS of the Russian 
Nobles ? 

But this is not enough — I am accused of loading the Russian nobles with every 
^hing that is VILE. Good God ! what injustice to the Russians, as well as to my- 
self I Then, the toleration, the love of country, the hospitality, the charity, the tem- 
[lerance, the attachment to religion, the encouragement of Bible Societies, the ad- 
vancement in general knowledge, of the Russians, to w^hich 1 have every where borne 
witness, are VILE.— B. The head-line of page Ixxxix. of “ The Character of the 
Russians,” is, VIRTUES OF THE RUSSIANS. 

Nearly all the other criticisms on my works are equally uncandid and unjust with 
those I have pointed out. 

Such manifest misrepresentations will not escape the remarks and the disapproba- 
tion of the wise and tlic good and in their hands 1 am contented to leave my re- 
[)u tat ion. 

I shall here propose three questions to the reviewer *. 

1. Did he ever foully peruse my quarto? 

2. Does he expect an Imperial smile or an Imperial reward for his falsehoods ? 

3. Has the Quaiterly Review lent itself to Russia ? 

I now publicly call upon the writer of the misnamed rcvicwal of my work, alluded 
to in the foregoing remarks, to come forward openly, and verify his statements respect- 
ing them and myself, or to make an apology for his conduct. Unless this is done, 
he must allow me to brand him with the name of LITERARY DEFAMER. 

To conclude, I hope, in all charity, for the character of the Quarterly Review, that 
my Travels in Russia, the Krimea, the Caucasus, and Georgia, which will be pu!)- 
lished in a few days, may be examined by some individual who knows the words 
“ candour, justice, and impartiality”— “ if not liberality.” — R obert Lyall, M.D. 


ii a JBrtam. 

That life is a dream we have often been told, 

And stranse are ’the sights which its visiom unfold ; 

.Some lovriy, some fearful, Rome brief as an liour,— 

We are bow in the sunshine, and now in the shower. 

We roam amidst flowerets — we dance on the hill— 

W'e breathe (he sweet air— and we drink from the rill ; 
But, strange though it seem, ere a moment » ))ast. 

All that pleas’d us is faded — wc weep m the blast. 

All, all that we look on will chancre as we gaze. 

Like the scenes of the night whi& the ^cy displays ; 
’Midst music and sunshine we muse o’er the deq). 

And soon we turn back from the wild, giddy steep. 

We hear the sweet song fVom ti\e bark on the sea. 

We are charm’d with the primrose that grows on the lea; 
But the tempest awakes, and ttic sky is o’ercas't. 

And bc^ have been wreck’d in the pitiless blast. 

Our hopes, and our Joys, as they hurry us on. 

Deceive us with smiles, buMwhen grasp’d, they are gone: 
Like the child who in sunshine pursues the gay fly. 

And wearied, returns with the tsar in its eye. 

We dote unon beauty, youth, genhis, and worth ; 

Love and friendship we pnae as the gems of the earth: 
For a moment we turn from their brauty and bloom. 

And the next we are led to lament o’er their tomb. 


R. L. 


I use the singular number, for the sake of convenience. 
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THi: SELLCa OF HIMSELF. 


Sirangc merchandize ! 
Paustus did sell hie eoul, but this is body, 

And thought himself the cheater.— -Silly one ! 
Thou art the gull. Think'st thou the tempter. 
When, like a robber, he has spoiled the Temple, 
And stolen away its sacrificial vase, 

Destines it still for holy use and service, 

And bids it desecrated censer still, 

*Mid clouds of incense, to propith^ Heaven ? 

Old Play. 


When 1 was residing at Milan, 
during my first continental tour, the 
remittances which hitherto had been 
regularly forwarded to me from Eng- 
land were, by some unaccountable 
accident, delayed much beyond the 
period at which I looked to receive 
them ; and this procrastination was 
continued so long, that 1 could not 
escape sensations of a very uneasy 
nature. As the instability of my 
health, and my general habits, in- 
duced me to live in a private and se- 
cluded manner, 1 had few acquain- 
tances with whom 1 was on a suffi- 
cient footing of intimacy to warrant 
me in requesting their pecuniary aid 
until my own resources should have 
become available, even had I possess- 
ed any inclination to make such a 
trial of their good nature. My situa- 
tion became daily more unpleasant, 
as 1 gradually perceived the diminu- 
tion of my stores. 

Day after day passed on. No 
answer arrived to the letters which 1 
addressed from time to time to my 
agent ; and 1 was compelled to prac- 
tise frugality, on a scale rather re- 
pugnant to my ideas of personal 
comfort and convenience. But not- 
withstanding all my endeavours, and 
the cheapness of tbp country, I was 
speedily reduced to a fearfully small 
sum ; and I now severely regretted 
[ had not earlier made prepara- 
^Ds for returning home, before the 
bareness of my finances rendered 
such a course impracticable. 

At last, the only remaining coin 
which had yet lingered in my purse 
was expended. The horrors of want 
pressed upon me, and those horrors 
aggravated by the reflection that I 
was in a foreign country, and remote 
from all those sources of assistance 

VOT.. XVI. 


which the occupier of his native soil * 
can seldom be wholly destitute of. I 
had already disposed of my watch, 
and my few valuables which yet re- 
mained would not long afford me 
the necessaries of existence. I ap- 
plied in vain for some situation, in 
which iny daily exertions might at 
least procure for me the pittance 
absolutely requisite for the mainten- 
ance of life. Few were inclined to 
employ a stranger, and my qualifica- 
tions were not of a nature most use- 
ful to one who has to earn his bread 
by labour. Every day, every hour, 
brought new disappointments, and 
added to the mental torment 1 expe- 
rienced. 1 began to despair. , 

At last funds were utterly ex- 
hausted. For two days I had tasted 
nothing, and my hunger began to be 
insupportable* Shame prevented me 
from soliciting charity, and there was 
hut little chance tliat the claims of a 
stranger and a heretic would be 
much regarded, when so many good 
Catholics, natives of the place, were 
ready to en^oss the bounty of the 
charitably-disposed. 1 gave myself 
up for lost, and endeavoured to be- 
hold with calmness the approacl) of 
death. I wandered about, and gazed 
long farewells upon every scene 
which 1 had selected as most beauti- 
ful and pleasing. 

The evening was approaching, and 
as 1 stood near the Cathedral, the 
glow of the sun, now fast declin- 
ing, gave a rich tinge to its marble 
columns. The sky was all that poets 
have dreamed or described of Italian 
skies ; warm, deep, and placid ; and 
the fbw golden clouds that fringed 
the horizon seemed to crown with 
their splendour the peaks of the 
dimly-shadowed Alps. * Every out- 
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ward object waa tranquil and lovely ; 
within, pain, and torment, and de- 
spair, racked my breast, and Lsicken- 
ed at the view of exterilkl beauty, as 
if it rose before me in mockery of my 
wretchedness. 

While I was thus stationed, I 
heard behind me the voicos of some 
persons in conversation. 

Were y9U at Doctor Galigni’s 
last lecture r' said one. 

No, I was not,” answered ano- 
ther ; ** but 1 heard that he took the 
opportunity of bringing forward a 
new theory, on a point long disputed 
’ among physiolodsts.” 

“ He certainly offered a theory, 
the hint of which, he omitted to men- 
tion, was borrowed from Leuwen- 
hock.” 

** Ha ! then our Professor has been 
pirating — is it even so ?” 

Exactly ; and he has decorated 
his thefts with curious embellish- 
ments of his own, making, in the 
whole, a singularly-disjointed ap- 
pearance.” 

By the way,” said a third, who 
had not yet sjwken, ** was not the 
Doctor put to considerable inconve- 
nience from the want of proper sub- 
jects to exhibit his demonstration 
on ?” 

He was so ; either from the pau- 
city of deaths, or the great demand 
for bodies, they are become difficult 
to meet with, and are considerably 
advanced in price.” 

1 heard, do you know,” said the 
first, that he had actually pur- 
chased from a living individual the 
reversionary post-obit of bis body J” 

What 1 and paid for it in pros- 
$€nUr 

Money down, I assure you,'' 
answered the informant. 

** Ridiculous — ^it cannot be !” 

It is nevertheless a fact,” re- 
joined another. The Doctor, you 
know, who is an old man, intends 
his son Signor Guiscard to succeed 
him in his professional pursuits, and 
consequently calculates upon his Suc- 
cessor enjoying the benefit of those 
deaths which may not happen to take 
place during his own period.” 

They went away as the last speak- 
er concluded, laughing at the Doc- 
tor's foresight. 

A new idea took possession of my 
mind. The 'torment of my raging 
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hunger was insupportable, and in the 
state of nervous dejection which it 
induced, I lost all hopes of ever re- 
turning to my native land. Under 
the influence of these feelings, it oc- 
curred to me, to procure the means 
of sustenance for a short time, by 
treating with the, Doctor Galigni, of 
whom 1 had heard, for the sale of 
my remains after death. The love of 
Um clings to us with a grasp not the 
weakest, when we are nearest losing 
it ; and besides, there was a possibi- 
lity that something might take place 
before the funds thus acquired 
should he exhausted, which might 
better my situation. 1 did not trust 
myself so far as to enter into any ex- 
amination of this project ; had 1 done 
so, it would probably not have been 
adopted; hut without delay I made 
inquiries for the habitation of the 
man of science. 

He was at home, and I procured 
admission to him without difficulty. 
Doctor Galigni was a little old man, 
of spare and meagre appearance, al- 
together devoid of the pomp and 
circumstance of learned affectation. 
His head was enveloped in no artifi- 
cial cloud of hair and powder, but 
the few gray hairs whicn were scat- 
tered over its otherwise bald surface, 
inspired a sort of affectionate rever- 
ence, which, however, was not in- 
creased or sustained by the expres- 
sion of his countenance. Not that 
faia features were to he called dis- 
agreeable, — they exhibited the index 
to a laborious and thoughtful mind, 
while the light of his sparkling eyes, 
deep sunk in their sockets, seemed 
to indicate penetration and quick ap- 
prehension. But yet there was a 
something in his whole physie^nomy 
remote from the better feelings of 
our nature, conveying the idea that 
his was the cold-blooded love of sci- 
ence, which exists for itself only, 
without studying or desiring to ap- 
ply it to the benefit of humanity ; 
thWe was a lurking selfishness hung 
around the face, and dwelt in all its 
furrowed lines. At least I saw all 
this, though perhaps the peculiar 
circumstances in which 1 st^ dis- 
posed me to look less favourably than 
1 otherwise might have done upon 
an individual with whom I was about 
to make so singular a compact. 

The room in which the professor 
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of the liealing art was sitting vras 
furnished as became a man devoted 
to abstruse studies. Books, plates, 
papers, and straggling memoranda, 
loaded the tables, and were scattered 
about the room with singular inab- 
tention to regularity, or convenient 
arrangement But there was no os- 
tentation of skulls and bones, and the 
apparatus which strikes the observa- 
tion, and awakes the astonishment 
and awe of the vulgar. It is true, the 
apartment was surrounded with cases 
of old, dark-coloured oak, and these 
lent a gloom to the place, and left it 
to imagination to conjecture the con- 
tents. 

Being thus inlroduced into the 
presence of the senior, 1 explained 
with some hesitation the purport of 
my visit. He heard me with indif- 
ference, and in silence ; and as 1 con- 
cluded, he opened a purse, from 
which he took a moderate sum of 
money, which he pushed towards me; 
at the same time opening the clasps 
of a thin folio, which appeared to be 
a receptacle for all kinds of miscel- 
laneous minutes, he wrote in it on a 
blank page, and .tlicn handing it to 
me, pointed to the bottom of the 
leaf^ as expecting roe to place my 
signature. The writing thus sub- 
mitted to me contained, in effect^ an 
agreement empowering Gaspar ^n- 
chez Galigni, Doctor in Physic, and 
I’rofessor of Anatomy, in the Col- 
lege of, &c. &c., to become the owner 
of the body of R. W., then residing 
in the city of Milan, upon the death 
of that personage, and to apply the 
same at his pleasure,^ in return for 
which the Doctor paid to the seller a 
sum, amounting to about two pounds 
in English money. He offered me a 
pen, at the same time requesting me, 
in as few words as possible, to swear 
not to remove from the city without 
his permission. 1 felt a repugnancy 
to the project, which, as 1 lingered, 
increased momentarily; the profes- 
sor observed it, and without speak- 
ing, stretched his hand toward the 
money, as if about to put an end to 
the transaction, rather than be fa- 
tigued by delay: the notion rou8«^ 
ed me at once ; I gazed at the coin, 
and, pressed by the ravenous pain 
which inwardly gnawed me, 1 hasti- 
ly signed, and took the oath requir- 
ed ; the silent physician jerked the 


money nearer to me, and closing the 
clasps of the thin folio, stamped on 
the ground, when a servant opened 
the door, a4p^ was ushered imme- 
diately to the street-door. 

Possessed of my strangely-acqui- 
red gains, 1 hastened to an eating- 
house, where I ordered something 
ready cooked, and sat down to my 
meal, (the first whicl> I had par- 
taken of for nearly three days,) and 
anticipated in a glance the luxury of 
satisfying my hunger. But the en- 
joyment perished in the grasp. One 
moi^l 1 raised to my lips — swallow* 
ed it eagerly — and fell senseless on 
the »ound. 

1 believe a sudden relief from snch 
wants, as 1 was afiiicted with, has 
not unfr^uently been attended with 
similar effects. When I recovered, 
1 found myself lying on a small bed, 
in a dark and ill-furni^ed apart- 
ment. An old woman, in the cha- 
racter of a nurse, was sitting in the 
room, from whom 1 learnt that my 
swoon bad continued some time ; 
that I had been let blood, and finally 
deposited in my pre^nt place of re- 
pose. I did not feel inclined to sleep, 
and, therefore, in a short time aban- 
doned the couch on which 1 lay, and 
after remunerating in such sort as I 
was able the people of the house, 
for tbeir care and attendance upon 
me, 1 left the place. 

The loss of blood, and want of 
food, made me feel weak, and nerv- 
0^7 irritable. My stomach was af* 
with a pun hke burning, but 
without any appetite. 1 felt rather 
a loathing of food ; and 1 wandered 
about the streets wretched and spirit- 
less. Night at length came on, and 
reminded me of the necessity of a 
lodging, which I soon procured in a 
mean, ^ty house at the outskirts of 
rile city. I fiung myself on my mi- 
s^able pallet, and, wearied and ex- 
hausted, fell into a deep sleep, which 
continued till morning. 

Oil rising, my first care was to pro- 
vide for my bodily wants, and I ate 
sparingly of a plain meal, fearful of 
recalling riie il&ess of the preceding 
day. 'nen I rambled out, and again 
wandered listless and depressed. I 
made now no eflfert to procure for 
myself the future means of support ; 
I looked not beyond the moment that 
was passing over. Since my visit to 
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t])c physician, a spell scemecl to hang 
over me, and strange fancies began 
to take possession of unprovided 
as I was with any odKation which 
might dispel their infltience. The 
engagement which I had entered into 
I now regarded with horror ; I seem- 
ed enthralled in chains which ma- 
nacled both body and soul. 1 had 
restricted m}^lf from leaving Milan, 
yet in Milan I had no means of sub- 
sistence when the Doctor’s pittance 
should be expended. Then I tor- 
mented myseif with imagining the 
purposes to which my wretched 
frame might be applied when it 
should have come into the possession 
of its purchaser. The idea of a com- 
plete dismemberment— of becoming 
one of the wonders of an anatomist’s 
collection, seemed dreadfnl and un- 
natural. The dreams of the old 
Egypdansji^on the connection of the 
soul witli the body, recurred to me, 
and 1 shuddered to think of the abo- 
minations to which 1 should be ex- 
posed after death. I envied the ban- 
daged mummies, and saw a paradise 
in a catacomb, compared to the dis- 
gusting exhibition of a virtuoso’s 
closet. 

It was a holiday with the Catho- 
lics, and passing down a narrow 
street, I encountered a procession of 
riests. Every one sank On their 
nees, and when they rose, the 
crowd was so great, that I was forced 
into a small recess, where two or 
three old people were holding a con- 
ference. There was nothing, how- 
ever in this, to interest me, bad 1 
not heard the name Galigni pronoun- 
ced, and it arrested my attention in- 
stantly. 

“ Ay, ay, "said one ; I shall not 
be persuaded that all these doings 
can be for a good purpose; all these 
bodies and poor carcases are not cut 
up for nothing.” 

Very true, neighbour,” answer** 
cd another ; and, besides, why does 
he pmtiso all this horrible work at 
midnight, when it is dtter for good 
Christians to be sleeping in meir 
beds, than nttiog up carving their 
fellow-creatures to pieces by candle- 
light 

** I wish," said the old matt who 
had spoken 6rst, I wish that may 
be all; Francisco, that used to live 
with tdm, baa ^iven me a hint.” 
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Here he paused, whilst his audience 
pressed closer around him, to hear 
the secret which his silence and ora- 
cular manner appeared to promise. 

Francisco did say,” continued 
the narrator, “ that once, when his 
master had ate nothing for near two 
days, not so much as a morsel of 
bread, he locked himself up at night 
in that square room that he has at 
the top of the house.” 

To be sure be has,” interrupted 
an auditor, and pretty doings have 
been there.” 

** No doubt,” answered the story- 
teller. Well, as I was saying, 
there he locked himself up, and there 
Francisco looked through the key- 
hole, and saw him cutting pieces 
from a corpse, and he (ieclarcs tliat 
he heard a noise like a kettle sim- 
mering ; and you may guess,” he 
continued, with an oracular shake of 
the head, you may guess the rest.” 

Ay, I warrant,” answered one 
of the group, ** he has had many a 
fine meal there, — it’s a shame such 
things should be suffered.” 

To this all the rest assented, and 
went away maltreating the physi- 
cian’s character. 

Shall 1 be laughed at, if 1 say that 
this ridiculous nonsense had, in iny 
present state of mind, a fearful effect 
upon me? To those who consider 
tne situation in which I was placed, 
and reflect upon the intimate con- 
nection of bodily and mental weak- 
ness and indisposition, it will not 
appear very strange that the stories 
of these old gossips produced in me 
a double terror and uneasiness. 1 
roamed from spot to spot, but the 
horrors which 1 had conjured up ac- 
companied me still. 

As I passed. by the post-office, I 
inquired, I know not by what im- 
pulse, if there were any dispatches 
for me. To my surprise, a small 
arccl was plac^ in my hand. 1 
urried with it to the hovel where I 
lodged, and opening it, found my 
long-expected letters and remittan- 
ces. 

My first tl)Ought was to leave Mi- 
lan ; my next was on the necessity 
of first seeing Galigni, and of being 
released from mv oath. 1 hastened 
to his abode,^he was from home, 
and would not return to Milan for 
a week. 1 was filled with despair 
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at this intelligence ; to occupy my- 
stlf, t set about providing more eli- 
gible lodgings, and making prepara- 
tions for my departuie. The week 
jja-.scd away, but my fears, my anx- 
iety, continued the same. Suppose 
(.raligni should refuse to annul his 
bargain, must 1 remain a victim in 
or perjure myself by viola- 
ting ii*/oatn ? Then if, as I thought^ 
in the disturbed state of my mind, 
it was not impossible he should be the 
monster — the practiser of unhallow- 
ed and mysterious rites, rAight he 
not endeavour to ensnare the soul 
as well as the body ? Had lie indeed 
the power ? — was he an adept in the 
occult science ? 

The reader may smile or frown ; 
the fact was, my anxiety had in- 
duced a nervous lever, which affect- 
ed iny mental faculties, and rendered 
me the slave of feelings and in- 
quietudes, which, at other times, I 
should have ridiculed and despised. 
The week had elapsed, the Doctor 
was leturned, but by some chance or 
other, I could never meet with him ; 
and not doubting but this was pre- 
meditated on his part, I became 
cotiHrmed in the belief that he was 
unwilling to part with his victim, 
^vt length the fever which affected 
me assumed a more violent form, 
and for some time 1 was insensible, 
btill hideous chimeras danced before 


me, and I stiU suffered from the il- 
lusions which had haunted me. 

The very object which met 
ray sight on recovering was Galligni 
himself. I’he sorcerer, or whatever 
he was, stood by my bed-sule. I 
sprang towards him. I solicited him 
to release me from my engagement, 
and otferttl any compensation he 
should himself name, tie gazed on 
me with ^ome surprise, not remem- 
bering in me the individual whose 
Meet Sallies bad shortly before reduced 
him to enter ihto that abhorred con- 
tract, and he seemed inclined to at- 
tribute my violence to the effects of 
fear. However, the circumstance 
was speedily recalled to his mind, 
and be agreed to destroy the agree- 
ment without hesitation ; I was as- 
tonished at this, for, as 1 had before 
said, I had expected to encounter 
the greatest difficulties in prevailing 
upon him to abandon our agreement. 
I gazed upon him with incredulity, 
and was not immediately convinced 
of the reality of my happiness. 

The Doctor had been called in by 
the family in whose house I resided, 
and this simple casualty bad relieved 
me from all my pain. I speedily re- 
covered the enjoyment of my powers, 
both bodily and mental, and before 
I left Milan was sufficiently restored 
to wonder at tbe weakness which 
had so nearly proved fatal to me. 
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It is Addison, we believe, who 
obseivcs, in one of his Spectators, 
that were some process discovered 
by which all books could be at once 
red net d to their essence, thousands 
of fair and portly tomes would there- 
by be altogetlier blotted out of exist- 
ence, and many a pretending folio and 
quarto cut down to the size of a six- 
penny pamphlet. The remark ap- 
plies with tenfold force to the litera- 
ture of our own day. One of the 
consequences attending the diffusion 
of knowledge has been the enormous 
increase of writeis ; and such is the 
rage for communicating, rather than 
acquiring knowledge, that the num- 
ber of persons who have betaken 
themselves to scribbh'ng equals, per- 
haps exceeds, the number of those 
who, endued with a m^csty daily 


growing more rare, are content to bo 
merely readers. Hence it is, that a- 
mong many benefits that have result- 
ed from this state of things, we have, 
by way of counterpoise and compensa- 
tion of evil, novels by young Misses 
in their teens,— periodicals by bla- 
tant yeanllnga of the Humanity 
Class, — poetry by ploughmen ad /z- 
bitvjn , — expositions of the Apoca- 
lypse by consecrated cobler8,-^is- 
sertations cm the Mosaic History^ of 
the World by knights of the thim- 
ble,— essays bv young, old, and mid- 
dle-aged — with whole swSrms of an-* 
nual, quarterly, tnotrthly, and weekly 
publications of all sorts, sizes, colours, 
and pretensions, buzzing’ about our 
ears, like midges in a summer-day, 
and exciting our astonishment at once 
by their number and insignificance. 
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And hence, too, the fixed capital of 
our native literature and science, 
pilfered from the renemned works in 
wliieh it was formeny, in a great 
measure, invested, is now thrown 
into circulation by a thousand difier* 
ent channels, and meets us, in little 
portions, soliciting our attention at 
almost every turn. 

Now, altRough we* willingly admit 
that the higher order of ejmemerals 
contains much that is worthy of being 
preserved ; nay, that amidst all the 
miserable rubbish we have named, 
there are hid some ** gems of purest 
ray serene,” what reader of the pre- 
sent day can possibly hnd leisure for 
even a nasty glance over the pages of 
one half of the things that issue from 
the press? He would require for 
the task at least fift^ heads and an 
hundred eyes, and it would be in- 
dispensable, that he held no ^ro* 
fession demanding even a moderate 
portion of his time and attention. 
Nay, It would not even be advisable 
for him to sport a little of his super- 
flous cash in shares of any of the 
New Joint-Stock Companies, lest 
some portion of time should be requir- 
cd for preparing seeches for pub- 
lic meetings, or inditing Newspaper 
epistles, with the view of propping up 
one association, or the putting down 
its rival, just as interest might dic- 
tate ; but, like Franklin’s Angler, he 
must be content to remain at his post 
from the rising of the sun until the 
going down of the same, with, may- 
hap, only the doubtful boast of hav- 
ing obtained one glorious nibble.” 

In this state of matters, when li- 
terature is becoming so expanded that 
it must inevitably run to waste, we 
cannot but applaud the highly-me- 
ritorious labours of Messrs M^Diar- 
mid and Aitken, in separating what 
is truly valuable and worthy of being 
preserved from what is trashy and 
perishable^in culling so many sweet 
flowers and sparkling gems from such 
vast heaps of weeds and rubbish — 
and in selecting, even from writers 
of approved excellence, their bright- 
est ideas, their flnest inspirations, 
their noblest efforts of eloquence or 
poetry. By their means we have, in 
a moderate compass, and at a mode- 
rate price, the condensed essence of 
modern liter/iture, and are enabled to 
indulge our taste, while we save both 


our time and our money — two con- 
siderations which wise men v(i\i duly 
appreciate. 

But to come more immediately to 
the point, the peculiar excellence of 
the “ Scrap-Book,” and that which 
doubtless has insured its signal suc- 
cess, is the novelty of its selection, 
and the industry and taste displayed 
by its compiler. He has abitndoned 
the long- sanctioned practice of filling 
his many pages with gleanings from 
the elder worthies of literature, as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Addison, 
Rowe, Johnson, Young, and others, 
whose beauties, though alike unde- 
niable and imperishable, have so 
often been bandied from one com- 
pilation to another, that they have 
become stale, because, from the fre- 
quency of reading, every man of 
taste has them committed to memo- 
ry ; and confining his researches to 
the copious stores of our literature, 
within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, his discriminating taste has 
led him to select a pleasing and in- 
teresting variety, both in poetry and 
prose, of descriptive, narrative, di- 
dactic, pathetic, humorous, miscella- 
neous pieces, all exhibiting some use- 
ful information, or some pleasing ef- 
fort of genius or imagination. Upon 
such a plan, and with very few excep- 
tions, the first volume of the Scrap 
Book appeared about four years ago, 
and now numbers as many editions. 
We say, with few exceptions, because 
that volume, besides containing some 
pieces from Byron, Scott, Cowper, 
&c., familiar in our mouths as 
household words,” also exhibits one 
or two pieces of George Coleman 
the Younger, which might well have 
been spared. Offensive as they are 
to good taste, the broad, vulgar hu- 
mour displayed is no apology cither 
for their composition or for their in- 
sertion in the Scrap-Book. These 
blemishes, however, occupy but a 
small space, and certainly do not 
call for any very marked censure, 
where there is so much to praise. 
We may mention, that here were 
to be found the lines on the funeral 
of Sir John Moore, before Lord 
Byron's approbation called public 
attention to their merits, as well as 
that still more complete and classical 
production, the verses addressed to 
the Muipmy m Belzoni's Exhibition. 
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l^ecos sncJi as tlu'fie, wiilwut collec- 
tors like Mr M‘Diarmid, after ap- 
pearing in a magazine, and being 
'copied into a provincial newspaper 
or two, arc apt to be read for a week, 
and quite forgotten in a month. 

The Second Volume, whichappear- 
cd 80 recently, has already passed 
into a Second Edition ; and if the 
merits of its selection do not more 
than rival those of its precursor, it 
has fewer of the objections hinted at. 
It appears to have more of recent on* 
ginality, less of hacknied selection, 
and nothing objectionable in taste and 
morals ; but if we must point out a 
fault, it is that, generally speaking, 
the pieces it contains are something 
too abrupt, so that one is apt to feel 
one have got only the middle, with- 
out any appearance of the beginning 
or the end. Both volumes, however, 
will be found to present much that 
is interesting to readers of all de- 
s#iptions and tastes. 

Whatever we have said in fa- 
vour of Mr M^Diarraid, is no less 
due to Mr Aitkcn for his Cabinet 
Selection. Both these gentletnen 
are poets, men of taste, and both 


possess that modesty peculiar to ge- 
nius, as well as many of the higher 
qualities by which it is distinguish- 
ed. Mr Aitkens Cabinet appears 
in monthly one shilling numbers; 
but upon the principle of selection, 
the latter compiler appears to ,us* the 
more fastidious of the two. Nothing 
ill poetry and prose has hitherto 
found admission into ^he Cabinet 
short of high merit, — nothing ])cr- 
sonal, or in the slightest degree bor- 
dering on levity or humour ; but, on 
the contrary, and in almost every case, 
exhibiting a tendency to strengthen 
some religious or moral principle ; 
yet novelty and good taste are never 
once lost sight of. We can have 
no hesitation, therefore, in recom- 
mending both to such as are pleased 
with selections of this description. 
They are free of that mediocre mix- 
ture of talent which pervades other 
compilations of the kind, and they 
have nothing at all of the fustian, 
slang, bombast, and ribaldry, con- 
^icuous in the Spirit of the Public 
Journals and similar productions is- 
suing incessantly from the English 
press* 
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The Queen of night, ’midst cloudless 
blue, 

Comes gently sailing o’er the sky, 

Her chariot deck’d with pearly dew. 
That glitters like the stars on high. 

The music of each shining sphere 
To her their sweetest notes prolong ; 
While heaven and earth enraptur’d hear. 
And gladly echo back the song. 

Sail on in majesty serene, 

Amidst those orbs of glowung light, 
That hang yon heaven and earth between. 
As if to guide the spirit’s flight ! 

1 w'ould I were beside thee now, 

On that dark, deep, ethcrial sea. 

And gazing on each mcAintoin’s brow. 
Whose robe of glory comes from 
thee. 

A wander in a world like this, 

1 hail with joy thy cheering beam ; 
And almost think the gate of bliss 
Could not send forth u lovelier beam* 

i sec thee sparkling o’er the deep. 

And shining on yon fretted tower ; 


The flowers with dew-drops ’neath ihcc 
sleep, 

And thou art bright in Beaut)' ’s bower. 

Thou wert not made to hold thy reign 
When day-light shines on hill and 
grove; 

But comest with night’s starry train, 
Like a bright angel from above. 

And though the Sun from thee afar 
Illumes the Islands of the West, 

He turns to thee hw flaming car, 

And looks upon thy beauteous breast. 

His is that dazzling, fervid blaze. 

Which mocks the fondest gazer’s eye ; 
But through thy veil his soften’d rays 
Bid us enamour’d look on high. 

And who would coldly turn from thee. 
Nor mark thy glory far and wide ? 
Thy power is felt upon the sea. 

Thou mighty ivdar of the tide. 

Queen of the Night, thy sovereign sway 
No human power can e’er control ; 
Thy beams can search earth’s trackless 
way. 

And wheel their circuit ^ound thejx>Ie. 
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SCO IS NEW JUEICAIUIIE UIIL*. 

f Coniiniud Jrorn 153.J 


/. Jury Court* 

!I^viUttAL PnocLDuitE— The cause 
licard from l>cf;iniiing to end by the same 
Judge. Technic AT. Pkocluuiii — Ban- 
dying the caufc.e from Court to Court on 
a variety of (l»‘etenccs before the deciMUti 
is given; one Judge to collect the evi- 
dence — to hciir and receive the testimony 
—without powci to detide on it; another 
Judge to detide on it without having 
heard it — Sinister uses— making huMness, 
L r. occasions U r fees ; — making compli- 
cation, thence confusion, uncertainty, un- 
cogno^eibility , inat«. rials lor sham science, 
A.C, &c. l‘\ampks in England, causes 
sent from king's Bench, Sc. to Kni 
Pj lus^ ckc. and b«ick again ; in Equity 
from Chanceiy, ckc. to Town Examina's 
Office, <kc. and hack again .” — Bcnihi ,n. 

“ We must in all this look forward to 
the lime when the Court for Trial of 
Civil causes by Jurv will tease to partake 
Of the character givai to it by the shitutes 
of 181 o and Ihl <> ; namtl; , that ot bwing 
a^ciiaratc Court, aiding, and auxiliary, as 
It weie, to the ('ourt of bcssioii. It ought 
never to be absent from the mind of 
whoever may have the .^ujiorintendencoor 
the Jury Court, in its present form, that 
the utmost foresight sliould he exercised 
to provision for incoi poiaihit^ the 

ptciicnt inbuuut In mutt ts of Ctvii right 
hy Juty^ tL'ith tin auri'ni Judicature of 
Scottandy — Rcpoil oj Lord Chief Com- 
jtiissiouer Addin, 

SiNcji, the publication of our last 
Number, the learned IVofessor of 
bcots Law has published a pamphlet^ 
in which he has developed the view.s 
and principles on which the new Bill 
is founded, and examined the objec- 
tions which have been stated against 
it in the Reports of the Committees 
of the Faculty of Advocates and 
W liters to the Signet. W c believe 
we first of all stated objections to the 
Bill. As these objections are in ge- 


neral decidedly oppose d to the views 
of the authors ot the Bill, — as they 
are scattered in different Numbers of 
our publication, to which those who 
are not our constant readeis may not 
have access, — and as we liave been 
unable to supply llie demand for those 
Numbers in which the objections aji- 
peared, we have bten induct d to pub- 
lish our objeciions iii a sepaiate 
pamphlet, in which we have also re- 
plied to the various answers to the 
objections contained in Proftsscr 
Bell’s pamphlet. I'hc Objections to 
the Bill, and Answers, being now 
before the public, we have no doubt 
the public and the Legislature will 
decide which of the two plans is best 
calculated for the purpose of im- 
proving the fonns, lessening the 
pense and delays oflegal proceedings, 
and preventing appeals to the House 
of Lords. The result of the regula- 
tions of the new Bill is, that the ex- 
pense in the Court of b»ession, of one 
process, will be about Os. l^d., 

while, by the plan w'e have suggest- 
ed, the same procedure would cost 
only about £A0, 

But we shall continue to state our 
views farther in detail on the sub- 
ject of the administration of justice 
in Scotland, in which the people of 
Scotland and England arc so very 
materially interested. 

Anciently, TVial by Jury was fol- 
lowed, not only in the Supreme, but 
Inferior Courts of Scotland, in all 
kinds of questions, not excepting 
those relating to the titles or posses- 
sion of real property. On the estab- 
lishment of the present College of 
Justice in 1532, and subsequently 
lip to the perioil of the Revolution 
in 1688, this mode of trial does not 
appear to have been favoured by the 


• Bxamixation of the objt ctions stated against the Bill. By George Joseph 
Bell, Esq. Professor of the Law of Scotland in the University of Edinburgh.— Edin- 
burgh ; Constable tsc Co. ; and Clark & Sons, London. 182,5. 

CajECTiOKfl TO THE TROPOSED Bii.!., and the present System of Administering 
Justice in Scotland, and SirooLSTlONS ior remodelling the Bill, or framing another 
Bill, for the purpose of imjiroving the Forms, lessening the Expense and Delays of 
Procedure, and preventing Appeals to the Hou^^e of Lords. By the Author of the 
Objections to the Scots New Judicature Bill, in the Fidinburgh .Magazine.— Edinburgh ; 
Constable A. Co. ; and Claik bon, London. 1825. 
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arbitrary and tyrannical rulers, -who, 
during that period, were in power 
sn Scotland. The Soots Judges had, 
at tlie institution of the College of 
Justice, and subsequently, pretended 
that they would establish regulations 
for the ^ual, expeditious, and cheap 
adfninistratton of jitttice,* bdt Uits 
lohg-looked-for blessing nevbr arriv* 
cd. The Judges themselves came to 
decide both on the facts and the law. 
This system of administering justice 
contimied without any change down 
to the year 1815. 

Tlie people of Scotland are in^ 
debted to Lord Grenville, for having 
hrst directed the attention of the Bri* 
tish Legislature to the system of ad- 
ministering justice in Scotland. In 
1806, a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Peers by his Lordship, for 
the purpose, amongst others, of in- 
troducing into the Court of Session 
Trial by Jury meases of disputed 
facts. That measure gave rise to 
some discussion, and to several pub- 
lications But the minds of the peo- 


ple of Scotland had not yet been suf- 
ficiently prepared to appreciate the 
benefits that would arise from this 
mode of trial. Unfortunately, it was 
proposed, in the $ame Bill, to estab- 
lish a Chamber of Review in Scot- 
land, in order to prevent appeals to 
the House of Lords. This last* mea- 
sure W8^ strenuously resisted by the 
pc^le of Scotland, becq^se they are 
sufficiently aware of the inestimable 
benefits of appieals to that House, 
and a similar measure will, in all 
probability, never be again attempted. 
The Bill even as to Jury Trial did 
not pass into a law. 

In 1808 f, 1810 J, 1821 §, and 
182S||, Bills were passed, to afibrd 
some very partial remedies; but these, 
it is notorious, are found inadequate 
to remove the abuses and evils which 
at present exist in the administration 
of justice ill Scotland. 

In 1815 •• a Bill was passed, estab- 
lishing the present Jury Court for 
Trial by Jury of issues of fbet ; and 
in 181 9 1+ another Bill was passed, to 


* (1.) Scots Reform, for the Regulation of the Courts, and the Administration of 
Justice in Scotland. By Jeremy Bentham. London : Ti^lor & Co. 1807. 

(2.^ Proposed Reform of the Court of Session. Edinburgh Review. January 1807. 

(3.) Speeches of the Members of the Faculty of Advocates, on the Bill entftnled 
“ An Act for better Regulating the Courts of Justice in Scotland, and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice therein, and estabUshing Trial by Jury in certain Civil Cases.** 
Kdin. Ballantyne A Ca, and J. Murray, London. 1807. 

(4 ) Reasons of dissent from the Resolutions of the Faculty. By Robert Blair, 
David Hume, J. W. Murray, John Connel, D. Williamson, J. H. Foibes, Walter 
Scott, &c. ; 2d March 1807. 

r5 1 Additional Reasons, by A. Macconochie. 1807* 

(O.) Additional Reasons, by Sir A. McKenzie; 11th March 1807. 

(7.) Memonal of the Lords of Council and Session as to the said Bill, with Notes. 
1807. 

(8 ) Thoughts on Trial by Juiy, with a View to a Reform of the Administration of 
Justice in Scotland. Edin. Blackwood, and Longman A Co., London. 1800. (Sup- 
posed to be by R. Forsyth, Esq. Advocate). 

(9 ) Rejections on the Administration of Civil Justice in Scotland. (Supposed to 
be by John B. Grcensliields, Esq. Advocate). 

(10.) Report by a Committee of the House of Peers, relative to the Admimstrauon 
of Civil Justice in Scotland ; 18th June 18u6. 

(li.) Observations by James Ferguson, Esq. Advocate. Edin. Constable A Co., 
and J. Murray, London.' 1807. 

(12.) Hints upon the question of Jury Tnal hi Sco^nd, as applicable to the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Session. By I. C. (Supposed to be by Sir Ilay Campbell, Lord 
President of the Court of Session.) Mtindel, A Stevenson. 1809. 

(13.) Remarks on the Acts of Sbderunt of the Court of S^ion. By the same 
Author. 1809. 

(14.) Remarks on the causes depending in the House of Lords ftom Scotland. By 
the Author of Observations on the Constiiuuon and Forms of Proceedings m the Court 
of Session m Scotland. London, J. Bridgeway. 1810* 

t 48 Geo. III. c. 151, J 50 Gea III c. Hf. § 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c SS, 39. 
II 4 Geo. IV. c. 97. •• 55 Geo* III, c. 42. 

ft 59 Geo. in. c. SA 

Ss* 
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amend the supposed defects in the 
first Hill. 

In 181o hie Majesty appointed 
five Commissioners for inquiring 
into the duties^ salaries, and emolu- 
ments, of the several Officers* Clerks 
and Ministers of Justice of the 
Courts in Scotland, and for report- 
ing what regulations may be dt to 
be establisli^ respecting the same.** 
These Commissioners 'were Sir Hay 
Campbell, late Lord President of the 
Court of Session, Sir James Mont- 
gomery, and Messrs Scott, Threip- 
land, and Glassford, Scots Barristers, 
who bad retired from practising at 
the Bar. They have moat ably and 
satisfactorily discharged their duty. 
In a number of Reports, which have 
been laid before Parliament, they 
have stated much valuable informa- 
tion. But Bills have not been in- 
troduced to carry their suggestions 
into complete effect. 

The Report of the last Commis- 
sioners, when compared with the Re- 
ports of the first Commissioners, must 
be admitted to be decidedly inferior. 

When a Bill was introduced into 
the House of Peers, in conformity 
to the last report, to render perma- 
nent the Jury Court as a separate 
establishment, without holding out 
the slightest hope of ultimately in- 
troducing Jury Trial into the Court 
of Session, the question was very 
generally agitated in Scotland, whe- 
ther the time had not arrived for 
abolishing this Court as a separate 
tribunal? The question was first 
agitated in a series of Essays which 
a])pcared in the Edinburgh Weekly 
Chronicle. It was afterwards con- 
sidered and discussed by the Law- 
Bodies, and at various county- 


meetings. If the point depended 
upon tlie expression of public opi- 
nion in Scotland, we believe we may 
safely state, that no question was- 
ever more generally decided in the 
affirmative. We believe all the 
county-meetings * in their resolu- 
tions, and the Law Bodies in their 
reports, have concurred in opinion 
that the Jury Court, as a separate 
tribunal, should be abolished, and 
Jury Trial introduced into the Court 
of Session +. In the face of all 
this, it does appear in some degree 
marvellous, that an attempt should 
still be made to continue the 
Court as a separate tribunal. 'I'he 
learned Professor, who has stated the 
reasons in support of the measure, 
cannot be ignorant of public opinion, 
although he affects either not to 
know it, or to say that it is confined 
to the Law Corporation. But the 
reasons adduced by him will per- 
haps go farther even than the ex- 
pression of public opinion for reject- 
ing the measure which he advocates, 
because those reasons appear to be 
altogether insufficient to justify the 
proposed continuance of that Court 
as a separate tribunal. 

It is not without reason, that the 
people of Scotland are desirous to 
abolish the Jury Court. They have 
now had sufficient opportunity to 
judge of the results of the experi- 
ment of a separate Jury Court ; and 
after nine years experience of the 
Jury (^urt as a separate tribunal, 
it does seem high time to make the 
experiment notv of incorporating 
Jury Trial with the ancient judica- 
ture of Scotland J. 

The causes remitted to be tried in 
the Jury Court are as follow : — 


• Resolutions of the Counties of Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Aberdeen, Perth, Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, Ross, &c; 

-f* Reports of Committees of Faculty of Advocates, Writers to the Signet, Incorpo- 
rated Solicitors, and Faculty of Admiralty procurators. In the Report of the So- 
licitors which was last published, the Committee state, “ that it is their opinion, 
that the Jury Court should immediately be merged m the Court of Session.” “ The 
experience of nine years, which the practitioners have already had in Jury Court cau- 
ses— the facility with which those Judges of the Court of Session, who were appoint- 
ed Judges of the Jury Court, have directed and applied its forms of procedure, and 
ABOVE ALL, THE geweral VOICE OF THE PUBLIC, scem to render it nece'^sary 
and expedient, that this union of jurisdictions should be accomplished with the leaj>t 
possible delay.” Rep. p. 2 ^ 

Pari. Rep. App. 2B5. 296, 



1825-3 

In 181G i9 In 1820. ...159 

1817 38 1821 81 

1818 82 1822......... 75 

1819 03 1823 64 

232 379 

Total 611 

Of which tried 233 

Not tried 378 

—611 

In 1818, the third year after the 
establishment of the Jury Court, 21 
cases were tried at the Circuits. In 
1823, the eighth year of the estab- 
lishment, there were only nine. 
In 1 824, wo have not been able to 
discover that there were above one 
or two. 

These results shew, that this 
mode of trial is not popular. But 
this would be still more evident, if a 
list could be obtained of the causes 
which have been either submitted to 
arbiters during the same period, or 
abandoned altogether, rather than be 
compelled to undergo the experi- 
ment of a trial in the Jury Court. 

It would also be instructive, if the 
expenses of the establishment of the 
Jury Court for eight years had been 
shewn, and consequently the ex- 
pense paid by Government for each 
cause *. 

It would appear that the estab- 
lishment, during that periotl, has 
cost the country £.65,600, or for each 
cause, - - £.287 14 4 

This is over and above 
the expenses on both 
sides to the parties, 
which is stated on an 
average of 03 trials f, 
to be - 265 13 7 

Expense of each trial, £.513 7 11 


323 

The forms and preliminary steps 
of the Jury Court arc much more te- 
dious and expensive than those of the 
Supreme Court. In the Jury Court, 
every motion and meeting) — even 
with those learned modern sages, 
the jury-clerks — must be in presence 
of counsel, who of course must be 
fee'd. In the Court of Session, the 
expense of one motion^ e. g. to get 
in a condescendence, is Hs. Bd. ; in 
the Jury Courtis £.2, 12s. 4<1. ; and 
all the other expenses in the Jury 
Court seem to be proportionally high. 
If the jury-clerks, wno are such ad- 
vocates for the extension of Jury Trial, 
and consequently of the continuance 
of their offices, would just try the 
experiment of advancing for a few 
trials in cash — 

1. For fee to counsel 
and their clerks, £52 10 0 


2. To the witnesses, 40 0 0 

S. To the jury,... 1^12 0 


£104 2 0 

Agent's fees, being a- 
bout 8 per cent, 
which the Agents 
would willingly give 
the jury-clerks gra- 
tis, 8 14 9\ 


Average expense J of 
one side of a Jury 
Trial, £112 16 9l 

ajid trust for repayment of such ad- 
vances from the clients in the course 
of two or three years, subject to the 
hazard of poverty, bankruptcy, &c. 
they would probably arrive at the 
true cause of the aversion to the Jury 
Court, without attributing it, as they 
delight to do, to the alleged “ inex^ 
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* If wc take into account merely the salaries of the Judges and Clerks of the 
Jury Court, it will appear that the expense to the public of each of the 22S cases 
tried in the Jury Court in the course of eight years, exclusive of the cost to the parties, 
amounts to upwards of £.287, as will be seen by the following statement : 

Salary of Chief Commissioner, - £.4000 

The .Judges at £600 each, • - 1200 

First Clerk, . - - - 900 

Three others at £.600 each, - - 1800 

Chief Commissioner's Clerk, - - 300 


. £.8200 

8200 X 8 (£.65,600) £ 4 

228 

Letter, Sir A. Mackenzie, p. 1 9. 

*)■ Pari. Rep. App, p. 305. :J: Vide Kep. of Admiralty Procurators, p. 25, 28. 
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perience and ii^norance of the prac- 
titioners/' or their “ habits of con- 
ducting business.” 

By abolishing’ the Jury Court, and 
introducing Jury Trial into the Court 
of Session, the following advanta- 
ges may be anticipated : I si, A con- 
siderable part of the expense of the 
J ury Court, as a separate establish- 
ment, would be saved. It would 
be more con^nient to the Judges, 
Counsel, and Agents. 3d, Jury Trial 
would thus be ingrafted on the prac- 
tice of the ancient judicature of the 
country. 4/A, Judges, Counsel, and 
Agents, would feel it necessary, in 
support of their status and character 
amongst a learned and intelligent 
profession, to study the science and 
machinery of Jury Trial, which a se- 
parate Court renders it unnecessary 
for them to do. 5/A, The transmis- 
sions and re-transmissiona from one 
Court to another would be rendered 
unnecemry. 6/A, The conHicts a- 
rising n'oin separate jurisdictions 
would be saved. 7th, The special 
pleadings and issues would be pre- 
pared in the same Court, and before 
the same J udges who would preside 
at the Jury TVial. 8/A, Mobeover, 

THE EXPENSES TO THE PARTIES 
WOULD BE CONSIDERABLY LESSEN- 
ED J Thus the chief objections to 
this mode of trial would be removed. 
If so, it may with some confidence be 
predicted, that the people of Scot- 
land, including the Judges, Counsel, 
and Agents, would combine ^ to ren- 
der Jury Trial practically usefUl, 
and consequently popular. 

But in opposition to tl^eae reason^ 
the learned Professor contends, 1st, 
That the expense of transmissions and 
rc-transmissions is not much. 2d, 
That it is no advantage whatever 
that the Judge before whom the re- 
cord goes for trial, has himself su- 
perintended the completing of the 
record,^ 3d, That the incorporating 
of Jury Trial into the Court of 
Session would not facilitate the pro- 
ceedings, or economize the expen- 
diture. 4/A, That the Judges of the 
Court of Session are not prepare^l by 
previous habit and study, or pos- 
sessed of the qualifications neces- 
sary for the conduct of Jury Trial, 
and that they have a mixed juris- 


diction of law and equity which is 
hostile to the principles of Jury Trial. 
5/A, That the Counsel and Agents 
are not yet sufiScicntly skilled in tlie 
details of the form of proceedings in 
Jury Trials before the Court of Ses- 
sion, and are averse to begin a new 
study late in life. To talk,” says 
the learned Professor, ** of Uie educa- 
tion of the Bar, and of Agents being 
complete in these circums Lances at 
the very moment that the true prin- 
ciple of the proceedings and mode of 
tnal is only opening on those who 
practise in that Court, and may be 
said as yet to have scarcely dawned 
on the minds of the rest of the pro- 
fession, is greatly too absurd to ob- 
tain even tlie momentary credit ne- 
cessary for a plausible aigumcnt 

We have stated the reasons of the 
authors of the new Bill, in order 
that some opinion of thtm may be 
formed. To the most careless rea- 
der, every one of them must appear 
to be erroneous and ill-founded ; to 
the Profession, they are well known 
to be so. They have, in fact, been 
conclusively and triumphantly obvi- 
ated in the reports of the Faculty of 
Advocates and "Writers to the Signet. 

1st, The learned Professor him- 
self, we believe, has never been en- 
gaged in a single Jury Trial. But 
every practitioner knows, that the 
expense of discussions relative to 
transmissions from the Court of Ses- 
sion to the Jury Court, ami re- trans- 
missions, ere considerable. 

2d, It does appear not a little ab- 
surd, that, as pro|K)scd by the new 
Bill, the special pleadings and issues 
are to be prepared in the Court of 
Session, and afterwards remitted to 
the Jury Court, wheie the same 
procedure may be again gone over. 
At present, the summons and de- 
fences, which are of no use, are 
prepared in the Court of Session ; 
and the other special pleadings (con- 
descendences and answers) and issues 
are prepared in the Jury Court. It 
is quite possible, that, in England, 
where J ury Trial is so wellundcrhtood> 
the pleadings and issues may be 
prepared under the superintendence 
of one Judge, and the Jury Trial 
take place bwore another Judge. This 
must also be the case in Scotland in 


BelpB Exam. p. 131 to 161. 
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cases tried at the Circuits. But in 
Scotland, where the system of Jury 
Trial is not so well understood, it 
•appears to be attended with no risk, 
that the pleadings and issues should 
be prepared before the same Lord 
Ordinary who shall continue to b^ 
one of the Judges at the Jury Trial ; 
and it promises many advantages. 
It will induce the Judge to take 
a greater interest in the proper pre- 
paration of preliminary pleadings 
and issue ; by continuing to follow 
the cause to its conclusion, be will 
soon acquire a sufficient course of 
practice toenable him toconduct Jury 
Trial with facility. By the mode 
proposed by the new Bill, the plead- 
ings and issues are to be prepared 
before a Judge of the Court of Ses- 
sion, who, Mt is assumed, is unfit to 
conduct a JiIryTrial ; and when the 
record is completed, it is to be sent 
by the ignorant Judge to another 
Court, and another Judge of greater 
skill in tile machinery of a Jury Trial 
is to revise the precedure before the 
ignorant Judge, and to preside at the 
trial. With admirable consistency, it 
U proposed that all maritime causes 
must be remitted at once to the Jury 
Court, in order to prepare, in that 
Court, the pleadings and issues before 
Judges who confessedly know little 
or nothing of the principles of mari- 
time law, at least cannot be sup- 
posed to have the same experience 
in such questions as the Judge Ad- 
miral. Certainly no person can be 
so blind as not at once to perceive, 
that the plan proposed by the objec- 
tors to the new Bill is infinitely bet- 
ter tlun that proposed by the framers 
of the Bill. 

In opposition to the statement 
of the learned Professor, every prac- 
titioner is of opinion that Jury Trial 
in the Court of Session would very 
materially facilitate the procedure, 
and lessen the expenses. 

and 5/A, The objection of ig- 
norance brought indiscriminately a- 
gainst the Judges, Counsel, and 
Agents, of the Court of Session, has 
been very conclusively answered by 
the Writers to the Signet. But as- 
suming the objection to- be well 
founded to some extent, may it not 
be asked. Is this alleged ignorance 
and Want of skill more likely to be re- 
moved by having Jury Trial before a 


separate tribunal, like the Jury Court, 
than by Jury Trial being incor- 
porated with the Court of Session ? 
On the one hand, by confining 
Jury Trial to one tribunal, the ne- 
cessary practice and knowledge be- 
comes a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to the greater number of the 
profession^ and Jury Trial runs tl>e 
risk of becoming ever^ day more ob- 
noxious* It is in vain to think that 
parties can be compelled by legisla- 
tive enactments to try their causes 
before one tribunal. They can al- 
ways ente^ into submissions, or, ‘ if 
one of the parties refuse this, it only 
remains to settle with the opposite 
party on his own terms. The ex- 
periment of Jury Trial in a separate 
tribunal has been tried during nine 
years ; and the result may be con- 
sidered as a complete failure. The 
Jury Court, as a separate tribunal, is 
becoming every day more obnoxious ; 
and, if much longer continued, scarce- 
ly a single cause will be tried before 
that Court. On the other hand, by 
incorporating Jury Trial with the 
Court of Session, it will necessarily 
become a part of the business and 
study of every practitioner before the 
Court of Session. He \^ill thus be the 
more readily induced to advise his 
client to take the benefit of ibis mode 
of trial. Causes would thus encrease. 
The field of experience would be en- 
larged, which would be alike benefi- 
cial to Judges, Counsel, and Agents. 
Thu^the alleged ignorance, and want 
of science, would be best removed . I n 
this the prediction of the Lord- 
Chief-Commissioner, and the inten- 
tion of the li^slature will be soonest 
fulfilled — ** That wnax the Law 

SHALL pE ADMIlilSTLREn TO THE 
JOUY BY THE SUPaEME JuDGES OF 
THE ANCIENT TjSJBUNAL OF SCOT- 
„LANI), THE SYSTEM WILL BE ESTAB- 
LISHED {^without a remnant of dis^ 
eatUfaciion) in its most perfect 
AND BENEFICIAL FORM.” 

It only remains to notice some 
other statements which the ^earned 
Ih'ofessor has made in the course of 
his argument. 

1st, It is said, that the Court of 
Session having an equitable jurisdic- 
tion, that jurisdiction is hostile to 
Jury Trial. This we conceive to be 
rather a benefit than a defect. Every 
tribunal should, wc conceive, have 
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both a law and equitable jujisdiction. 
Jt IS tiue that biich a division of 
jurisdiction exists in lingland. But 
this is just one of the defects and 
blunders of the English system which 
ought to be avoided and not imita- 
ted *, and that part of the English 
system ought to be assimilat^ to 
tire piactice in Scotland t, 

2d, It is%alleged by tlie fraineis 
of the Bill, that Jury Trial must 
lun greater hazard of being con- 
founded, and utterly defeated, by 
being at once mergetl in the Court of 
Session. Now this is a statement 
which IS made tiithout a shadow of 
foundation. It is urged in-order to 
gne very unnecessary alarm. So far 
from any such lesiilt being at all pro- 
bable, there seems much greater reason 
to anticipate that the reverse would 
take place ; and that Jury Trial, by 
being merged in the Court of Sesaon, 
instead oi being at present kept 
in m}stcry and concealment in a 
separate tribunal, would become every 
day better known to all parties, and 
more generally benedciil in Scotland. 

II. Court oj' Session. 

“ On a mere arithmetical calculation, 
it !'> evident, that xf throe Courts are lo 
})crform the duties formerly discharged 
by one Court, they will be enabled, eo?- 
ti rU paribusy to give three tunes the de- 
>pdtch formerly given.” “ When a small 
number of Judges compose a Court, each 
indu idual is brought more distinctly into 
\ lew . The necessity of appointing men 
projierly qualified will therefore be the 
stronger, and our security fur obtaining 
uMe Judges will be improved. Very 
imiMjrtant advantages, and, ui particular, 
great despatch, will -seem, therefore, likely 
to Ijt. the result of the division of the Court 
into ( hainliers. When combined with 
Jur^ 1 rial, the celerity of proceeding w ill 
be almost incredible.” — JicJltclUms^ 1806. 

In England, the Court of Exche- 
quer exercises a jurisdiction not oply 
ill cases arising under the Retenue 
Laws, but also in all cases of a Civil 
Nature;. In Scotland, the Court of 
Exchequer is confined to questions 
under the Revenue Laws, and is en- 


tirely excluded from any jurisdiction 
in Civil Cases. The duties of the 
Barons are at present a complete 
farce. Thtir offices may be conMcler- 
cd to be nearly sinecures, and the 
Chief Baron could sufficiently, with- 
out the aid of the other Barons, per- 
form all the Judicial business. 

In England, there are the follow- 
ing Judges ; 

1. In the Court of Exchequer,... 4> 

2. Common Pleas, ^ 

3. King's Bench, ^ 

4. Chancery, .^--3 

5. Admiralty, 1 

6. Conbistorial, I 

IT 

In Scotland there arc : 

1. Court of Exchequer, 4 

2. Session: 

First I)i\i8ion, • 

Sticond l)w isum, 5 

Outer-House, • •• »•. 4 
BiU-Chamber, 1 

U 

3. Jury, 1 

4. Admiralty, I 

5. Com mibsary, 4 2.5 


Surplus in Scotland, s 

Without entering upon the inqimy 
whether the busincsb in Scotland 
iniglit not be equally well conducted 
by 17 Judges as in England, it ap- 
pears worthy of consideiation whe- 
ther, in the event of Jpry Trial being 
ingrafted on the practice of the Court 
of Session, three of the Barons in 
the Exchequer might not, bciitficial- 
ly for the country, take a share of 
tne business in the Court of Session, 
in order that a ihn({ Inner-House 
Chamber of the Couit of Session 
might be formed, of which the 
present Lord Chief Commissioner 
should be President during his life, 
and, after his death, the Lord Chief 
Baron for the time being ; but it be- 
ing without picjudice to the present 
jurisdiction of the Court of Exche- 
quer, or to the dignity of the present 
Lord Chief Baron, w ho should con- 
tinue, as at present, Chief Baron, or 
President of the Court of Exchequer, 


• 3 niack. Com. 64. “ This is a blunder in England which ought to beavoidec 
and not imitated.” Opinion of Mr horsy th, Ad\ocdtc, Ii(p. i*aiL Com. App 
151, and of Mr Moncritff, Advocate*, ih. 211. In no other courilr} except iingluiu 
has one Tribunal the cogni/anct. at Jiqmtyond. another of Lau. 

■f Ucp. ot Aclmualty IVocur it( 's, p. (>. 
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ill all matters in wliicli that Court 
has now jurUdiction. 

It will afterwards be snpjgestcd, 
that the Bill- Chamber should be 
abolished, and that the Judge of the 
Admiralty and Judge of the Com- 
missary Court should be raised to 
the rank of Lords Ordinary of the 
. Court of Session. 

If these suggestions were thought 
worthy of adoption, the Court of 
Session would then be divided into 
THREE Chambers ; the 

,First Division consisting of the Lord 
President and three Judges, the AV- 
cond Division of the Lord Justice 
C^lcrk and three Judges ; and the 
Third Division of the Lord Chief 
Commissioner and three other Jud- 
ges ; two of whom would be Barons 
of Exchequer, and the third one of the 
Lords Ordinary of the Court of Ses- 
sion, in whose place, as one of the Lords 
Ordinary in the Outer-House, the 
Junior Baron of Exchequer might act. 
In order that Jury Trial might be 
equally well conducted in each of the 
Divisions, one of the three present 
Jury-Court Judges sould be attached 
to each of the Divisions — Lord Gillies 
in the First Division, Lord Pitmilly 
in the Second, and the Lord Chief 
Commissioner as President of the 
Third Division. 

There would thus remain seven 
J udges to act as Lords Ordinary in 
the Outer- House, besides two Jud- 
ges of the Admiralty and Commis- 
sary Court, who might also act as 
Lords Ordinary in all cases falling 
within the ancient and established 
jurisdiction of those Courts. To 
each Inner- House Division there 
would be two Lords Ordinary ; and 
Appeals from the seventh or J unior 
Lord Ordinary, as at present, or 
from the two J udges of the Admi- 
ralty and Commissary Courts, might 
be presented to any of the three Divi- 
sions: Jury Trial should be equally 
comnetent before any of the three 
Divisions or Ordinaries, or the Jud- 
ges pf the Admiralty and Commis- 
sary Courts. All of the Judges of 
the three Chambers should be mem- 
bers of the Court of Justiciary, and 
ahould take an equal share of the 
criminal business. The Court of 
Justiciary should be merged in the 
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three Divisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion. 

it has been proposed that the two 
Divisions of the Inner-House should 
sit on alternate days*. Thus the First 
Division might sit on Monday — the 
Second on Tuesday — the Third on 
Wednesday — and so on ; the Judges 
of each Division being allowed two 
days to read and consider their pa- 
pers, before delivering judgment, or 
to attend in the Exchequer or Cri- 
minal sides of the Court. 

This Division of the Court would 
correspond to the Courts of Exche- 
quer, Common Pleas, and King's 
Bench, in England. It would also 
continue the Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner in the same rank and dignity 
which be holds at present in the 
Jury Court, and which no person in 
Scotland would wish to see in any 
way infringed. 

With respect to the four principal 
Clerks of the Jury Court, they 
might be transferred to the Court of 
Session, and one of them attached to 
each of the Lords Ordinary. 

It seems worthy of consideration, 
whether three English Special Plea- 
ders might not be farther appointed, 
so that each Lord Ordinary would 
have, for a certain time, the assistance 
of one person thoroughly conversant 
with theformsand proceedingsin Jury 
Trials. But on the death or appoint- 
ment to another office of any of the 
present principal Clerks of the Jury 
Court, or of these Special Pleaders, 
their offices should cease, and, in fu- 
ture, be exclusively performed by the 
Depute-Clerks of the. Court of Ses- 
sion. The other Clerks of the Jury 
Court might be made eligible to offi- 
ces in -the Court of Session, with 
salaries corresponding to those they 
now receive, upon succeeding to 
which, their present salaries should 
cease. 

In theBeport of the Committee 
of the House of Peers dated the 18th 
J une 1806, one of the Resolutions was, 
that the Court of Session should 
sit in such number of separate 
Chambers as may be found most 
convenient, and that the Lords sit- 
ting in such Chambers respectively, 
shall exercise Uic same functions, 
and shall enjoy the same authority 
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and pn\i]cgcs as are now enjoyed by 
tlie whole Lords sitting together. 

In the Bill introduced on that Re* 
port, It was proposed to establish 
1 itRf E Chambers, and the advantages 
and reasons for that improvement 
have been admirably stated by the 
author of Reflections on the Admi* 
nistration of Justice in Scotland^. 
Some valuable information on the 
same subject will be found in tbe 
Speeches of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in lb07 t 

The result of these discussions 
wasj that the Court of Session was di*> 
vidtd into tuo Chambers; and very 
great btriefit has been experienced 
for that div ision of the Court. But 
the business before these two Divi- 
sions is still consulerably in airear. 

By llie new Bill, it is proposed 
to establish an additional Chamber 
for Jury Trial. But the proposal 
has been opposed by all the Law- Bo- 
dies and county meetings ; and no 
doubt can now exist, that public 
opinion in Scotland is decidedly op- 
posed to tbe continuance of tbe pre- 
sent Jury Couit, or tbe establish- 
ment of an additional Chamber for 
the sole purpose of Jury Trial. 

Anticipating that tbe Legislature 
will act in accordance w ith public opi* 
iiion,by abolishing the Jury Court, it 
icinains for considciation and public 
discussion, whether a Third Cham- 
ber of the Inner-House, to be es- 
tablished as proposed to us, would 
accelerate business, and prove a ma- 
terial benefit to the people of fecot- 
iand ? 

* The same reasons which induced 
tbe Legislature to divide the Court 
of Session into two Divisions, appears 
to us to be equally strong for forro^ 
ing three Divisions, and incorpora- 
ting the Baronsof Exchequer amongst 
the Judges of the Court of Session 
and Justiciary. These reasons we 
humbly couceive must be sufficiently 
obvious, without any farther repe- 
tition of them. 

We do not anticipate any objec- 
tions to this plan, which might not 
be very easily obviated. We cannot 
imagine that the present Ordinary 
Barons of Exchequer would decline 
to undertake this additional trouble. 


The present Lord-Chief- Baron can 
sufficiently perform all the judicial 
business of the Exchequer without 
any assistance from the otlicr Barons, 
and tile other Barons in the intervals 
of the sittings of the thud Chamber 
would have sufficient time to perform 
their share of the extrajudicial and 
ministcnal business of tlie Exche- 
quer. By this plan, one great benefit 
would be acquired to the Law of 
Scotland, viz. that Baron Hume, late 
Professor of Scots Law, would be- 
come one of the civil and criminal 
Judges. Anqtber gratifying advan- 
tage would be, that the dignity of 
the Lord Chief Commissioner would 
rather be enertased by being Presi- 
dent of the Third Chamber, than 
by being continued as Lord Chief 
Commissioner. 

If this plan should be thought 
worthy of adoption, it seems deserv- 
ing of consideration, whether pro- 
vision should not be made, as in the 
case of the Exchequer, that one of 
the Judges of each of the three Di- 
visions should be alw ays taken from 
the English Bar- To this it may be 
objected, that ho such English Bar- 
rister can be supposed sufficiently 
acquainted with the Scots Law But 
we conceive there arc always a suffi- 
cient number of English Barristers 
having considerable practice in tbe 
House of Lords, such as the Hon. 
Mr Abercromby and Mr Adam, and 
others, who are thus sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Scots Law, to act as 
Scots J uclges, although they have been 
bred at the English Bar. Besides, 
the probability is, that if Jury Trial 
were once merged in the Court of 
Session, the practice would soon be- 
come substantially the same as m 
England. Tbe Scots Bar would have 
no reason to regret this assimilation. 
They would then become qualified to 
receive appointments in tbe Judicial 
Establishments in England and the 
Colonies. The course of study to 
which this would lead would very 
materially contribute to hasten and 
accelerate the complete assimilation 
of the English and Scots systems of 
adnustering justice, — a consumma- 
tion, in our opinion, devoutly to be 
wished, and which would be much 


• Reflections, p. 93, 98 
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to the benefit of the people and prac* 
titioncrs in Scotland. 

///. Inferior CouHs and BraciU 
tioners, 

“ The veiy knowledge, that there is 
room ftir an Appeal, mubt, in some 
measure, induce them to have more 
strict regard to justice; because, if their 
friends, whom they would dishonestly 
serve, arc cast in an Inferior Court, it 
must redound to their own dl^pace, and 
their friends* injury.” — In Denmark, 
“ The sentences passed in the Inferior 
Courts are sometimes biassed and partial ; 
but not often, for fear of the highest 
Court, where great regard is had to jus- 
tice.” English Liberty (1748). 

“ Local interests and prejudices can- 
not fail, occasionally, to excite partial- 
ities in the minds of provincial Judges, 
especially when they happen to be na- 
tives of the county ; and their decisions, 
in such cases, arc the less to he relied 
on.” View of the Office of Sheriff in 
Scotland, by Robert Clarke Edinburgh, 
Bell end Bradfute, lB24i. 

By the Inferior Courts of Scotland, 
we at present refer more particularly 
to the Courts of the Sheriffs and of 
Iloyal Burghs. Their jurisdiction is 
nearly as comprehensive as that of 
the Supreme Civil Courts of Scot- 
land. It includes all civil actions 
wliatever, with the exception of a 
very few, in which other courts have 
a privative jurisdiction. The English 
Sheriffs have not the same juris- 
diction as the Sheriffs in Scotland ; 
and the Inferior English Courts, 
such as those of the (^ity of London, 
and Towns of Hull, Newcastle, &c. 
arc not very extensively useful. In 
this respect, the division of juris- 
diction in England seems objection- 
able, in comparison with that in 
Scotland. It is so viewed even in 
England, in spite of the attachment 
of the English to every thing, how- 
ever absurd, which is once estab- 
lished, ^ no matter how. But this 
defect is partially supplied by the 
popular mode of Nist Prius trials 
on circuits. Taking, however, all 
the Nisi Prius causes in England for 
one year, V they would be found to 
form a small proportion of the num- 
ber of causes tried before the Scots 
Sheriff and Burgh Courts. 

Scotland is divided into thirty 
counties or sheriffdoms, each having 

VOI.. XVI. 


a court, the Judges of which arc, a 
Sheriff depute and his Substitute; but 
as there are sometimes two or foree 
different Courts in the same Sheriff- 
dom, the number of Sheriffs in Scot- 
land is 41 , and there are 66 Courts of 
Royal Burghs. The actions brought 
into and before the Sheriff Courts 
are annually, on an average of the 
years 1821, 22, and 23, - 22,07 4 

Of these there are appealed to 
the Court of Session, only - 188 

( Vide App, to Rep. of Corn. p. 269.> 
A full return has not been obtain- 
ed of causes brought before the se- 
veral Burgh Courts ; but the fol- 
lowing cases appear to be brought 
annu^y, on an average of three 
years : — 

Glasgow, - 1237 

Aberdeen, - 1567 
Dundee, - 247 

(Vide ibid. p. 269.> 
Lord Medwyn, formerly Sheriff 
of Perthshire, says, “In order to 
ascertain how far the number of 
appeals to the House of Lords may 
be affected by cases originating in 
the Inferior Courts, I have exami- 
ned” the Scots appeals decided from 
18X6 to 1822, and there appear^n- 
ly 13 from Sheriff Courts, aflu 6 
from Burgh Courts. But, of the 
first of these, 6 were advocated as 
matter of course ; so that there re- 
main just 8 appeals decided on the 
merits in seven years, viz. : — 

Case in which Court of Session 
and House of Lords affirmed 
the Sheriff* s judgment, - 1 

Cases altered by Court of Ses- 
sion, and House of Lords re- 
verse and affirm SherifiTs 
judgment, - 3 

Cases in which Court of Session 
adhered, and House of Lords 
reverse, • - 3 

Case in which Court of Session 
adhered, and House of Lords 
remit, - -i I 

S 

Thus, in four of these appeals, 
the House of affirmed the 

Sheriff's judgment and in the other 
four, his judgment was affirmed by 
the Court of Session, but reversed 
by the House of Lords. — {App. 145.) 

From these facts, it appears that 
of upwards of 20,000 cases annually 
brought before the Inferior Courts, 
T t 
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about 18S only are appealed to the 
Court of Session ; and of 80,000 in 
the course of seven years, 8 only are 
appealed to the House of Peers, that 
is, just one in each year. The bu- 
siness of the House of Lords in de- 
ciding appeals cannot, therefore, be 
said to be very much increased by 
the discussion of one appeal case 
annually, of 80,000 causes ori- 
ginating before the whole Sheriff- 
Courts of Scotland ; and it seems to 
follow, that no ground has been 
made out for cutting off the right of 
appeal at present possessed by the 
parties in such causes. This right 
has been hitherto admitted, without 
any other restriction than the con- 
sequent expenses of appealing, and 
that Consideration alone will always 
operate powerfully to prevent fri- 
volous appeals, which the Supreme 
Judges, to save themselves trouble, 
independently of other considera- 
tions, are sufficiently disposed to 
discourage. But, to the existence 
of the right to appeal, may perhaps 
be attributed not only the conhdonce 
which the people have in the iutegri- 
ty and impartiality of the Scots 
She|^8 and Inferior Judges, but 
the salutary effect which it produces 
on those Judges themselves, in ob- 
liging them, from a regard to jus- 
tice and their own character, care- 
fully to form their judgments ac- 
cording to the law and the prece- 
dents of the Supreme C ourt. “ The 
doors of the Court of Session,” says 
Lord Medwyn, s/iotdd be open, to 
redfdhts whatever injustice may have 
been committed by the In ferior Courts, 
even in the smallest causes/* 

In order, however, still farther to im- 
prove the procedure before Inferior 
Courts, it seems necessary that the rules 
and regulations relative to the forms of 
process should be assinulated to those 
of the Supreme Court. These rules and 
regulations should be fhuned and fairly 
submitted, in the first instance, to public 
opinion, and afterwards finally establish- 
ed by Parliamentary enaetTnenU only. 
They should “ begin with the original 
writ, and regulate^ pleadings from the 
very commencement of the suit, upon 
the model' of the English system of 
special pleading, so far os that system 
has been found salutary in practice 
and also regulate the whole procedure, 
till the decree of the Judge be pronoun* 
ced and put in execution against the 


debtor's person or effbets. In this wny 
ilie successive labours of the Lord Oi- 
dinary, the Judges of the Jnncr-IIousc, 
and the Lord Chancellor, ould be 
greatly diminished ; and the merits of 
the case brought from the Court below, 
might be sufilcietttly investigated and 
discussed upon the production of the 
record of the Inferior Court process, 
without farther pleadings.— f Opinimi of 
Mr lleddie. Assessor of Glasgow, Appi' 
p.23.; 

For these reasons, w^c are humbly, 
but decidedly, of opinion, that the 
SBth and 39tb clauses of the New 
Bill are highly objectionable. By 
the 38th section, it is proposed to 
delegate the powers of Parliament to 
the Scots Supreme Judges, to frame 
rules and regulations by Acts of jSV- 
derunt ; anti by the 39th section, it 
is intended that, in causes not ex- 
ceeding in value £.12, the sentences 
of the Judge Admiral and Sheriff 
shall be final, and not subject to re- 
view, except on the single ground of 
corruption (an exception quite illu- 
sory, as every one knows,} and the 
sentences of the Burgh (Courts to bo 
appealed against only to the Circuit 
Court of Justiciary. These clauses 
are no doubt in conformity with the 
opinion of the Commissioners. But, 
in the first place, we consider the 
opinion of the Commissioners on these 
points as deserving of little or no 
weight whatever. A majority of those 
Commissioners are sufficiently well 
known to be partial to the system of 
Acts of Sederunt. Doubts may hi' 
also entertained whether the Scots 
Judges are the persons best qualified, 
by practical information and experi- 
ence, for framing such rules and re- 
gulations. Besides, although they 
were ever so well qualified, it is not 
expedient, in a constitutional point 
of view, that they ought to be en- 
trusted with such extraordinary 
powers. The Scots Judges delibetate 
on their Acts of Sederunt in secret, 
and with shut doors : they, on such 
subjects, though of general concern, 
receive no petitions from the people ; 
— they never mvc the slightest op- 
T^rtunity for 3ie expression of pub- 
lic opinion ; — apd, at any rate, they 
are too exalted to listen to it, when 
in opposition to their pwn legislative 
views, as experience has rather pain- 
fully demonstrated. 2dly, The right 
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of appeal should be dontinaed^ be- 
cause, by giving confidence to the 
suitots in the integrity of the Judges, 
it tends to raise the Inferior Courts 
in estimation and usefulness* 

It is ^uite fashionable for brief- 
less Barristers, and idle young Wri- 
ters to the Signet^ to speak contemp- 
tuously> in the language of the SStli 
section of the new Bill, of the 
skill and knowledge of the Procu- 
rators,*' that is, country writers. But 
instead of affixing a mark of degra- 
dation on this class of the communi- 
ty, we humbly think it would be 
more beneficial for ,the country at 
large, were regulations adopted by 
the Legislature for exalting the im- 
portance and usefulness of the coun- 
try practitioners, such as attach to 


llouri.--No. L 

those m the country part* of Eng- 
land. In that part of the empire, all 
the country practitioners are first ad- 
mitted Attornies in the Courts at 
Westminster, which confer on them, 
although practising in the country, 
the same rank as that of the Solici- 
tors in London. It is of great im- 
portance to the Scote people that the 
Inferior Courts shall net be degra- 
ded : For nothing,** says Milton, 
can be more essential to the free- 
dom of the people, than to have the 
administration of justice within their 
own bounds^ without long traveUing^ 
or depending u/pon remote placet to 
obtain their rights or any dvil accom* 
plishmeni ; to U he not supreme^ hut 
tuborditude to the general power** 


Collect l^ourif. 

No. I. 

Anacreon* 


To the Dove* 

llc^sv Trtrotgett* 

Whence, whence flying, beauteous 
Do\e * 

Thou winged messenger of Love P 
And whence, from ev’ry painted plume, 
Breathing, distilling nch perfume 
Which sweetly scents the gentle gale, 
That wafts thee over hill and dale ? 

Oh ! with w hat secret tidings— say, 
SiireadSt thou tby wing, and speed'st thy 
way ? 

Anacreon, with news of joy, 

Hath sent me to his darling boy— 
Biith}llus, who, all youths above, 

Now reigns the prince and king of Love. 
A little love-song w'on the heart 
Ot Venus, with her Dove to part; 

And now^ I toil the bard to please 
In tender missions such as these. 

Which, swiftly skimming through the air, 
From roy Anacreon I bear* 

He kindly says, that soon I’ll be 
From bondage and from service free ; 
But though to me he freedom give, ** 
His faithful slave I still shall live ; 

For I would rather hover neat 
A master grown to me so d^, 

Than aye on weary pinion fly 

OVr meadow bhfad and mountain high^ 

My resting-place trees of the wood. 

And wild-flowcrs of the field tny food. 


Whereas, at present, I am fed 
From Anacreon’s hand with bread; 

And I, his little fav’nte, sip 
The wine which has bat Icil his lip ; 
Then, joyfiilly, I hop, and spread 
In gratitude, around his head, ^ 

The shelter of my glossy wing— 

A warm and dow ny covering ; 

And when I to repose retire, 

I soundly sleep upon his lyre. 

Now, stranger, quickly go tby ivay, 

For nothing more have 1 to say ; 

I’ve done what I ne’er did before— 

Than prating jack*daw chatter’d mAre. 

To the Roee* 
2T«<p0fioj<po§ow per 

Companion ! aid me while I sing 
The Summer Bose and flow’iy Spring* 
Fav’rite flower to mortals given ! 

Bliss of man, and l»^ath of Heaven- 
Pride of the Graces, while with flow’rs 
They crown the Loves in Summer 
bow’rs^ 

Darling theme of fables told 
By many a dreaming bard of old— 

O’er ev’ry plant that decks the year, 

To Venus and the Muses dear I 
Sweet is the Rose to those who make 
Their way through paths of thorny brake; 
And sweet, if through thegfove we stray. 
And plucking from its stem away 
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The llow’r of Lovci In gentle palm 
We cherish) and inhale its balm. 

This ia the dowV which sheds delight 
O'er evVy home on festivo nighu-* 

O’er ev’ry mystic scene divine 
In honour of the god of wine. 

For what does not ^he Rose adorn ? 

Lo ! rosyofinger'd dawns the mom^ 
The Nymphs, displaying all their charms. 
Touch with agosy tint their annB.-i* 
And when along the magic page 
By fancy of poetic sage, 

In dazzling beauty Venus glows, 

She steals complexion from the Rose. 

The Rose, with healing fragrance shed. 
Revives the sick-^mbalms the dead^ 
And triumphs o’er thef pow*r of Time ; 
For when in age, and past its prime. 

It still retains os sweet perfume, 

As in its days of perfect bloomh^ 

Come;- let us sing the natal bohr 
And birth-place of so sweet a flowjr. 

When, from the sea of aspect mild, 
Emerging— -Ocean’s foamy child— 
Venus, bespangled o’er with dew, 

A goddess rose to mortal view ; 

And Jove above his head display’d 
Young Minerva— warrior maid— 

Then Roses budded first on earth, 

A new and variegated birth ; 

And hosts bf gods began to pour 
Sweet nectar o’er the infant flow’r $ 

And from the thorn was seen to rise, 
Bacchus’ plant, that never dies. 


To a Disk having a Venus engraved on it* 

"Affifi T/J- fAOtVit^OS T€)C»Ct* 

What pow’r divine could thus impart 
Such magic to the hand of Art, 

To carve upon the Disk so well 
The biHows, as they sink and swell P 
Who, rapt on high in heav’nly thought. 
Hath holy inspiration caught. 

Over the surface of the wave 
A tender Venus to engrave ? 

And though an unveil’d Queen of Love—, 
The mother of the bless’d above— 

Yet all too sacred to be seen, 

From mortal gaze the billows screen. 
Floating at will, like sea-ilow’r spread, 
Pale on its soft and stilly bed, 

The goddess swimming, tries to urge 
Her lovely form through foamy surge. 
The waters rippling, move aside, • 

And yield, where’er her arms divide 
The swelling billows, and where rests 
Her beauteous neck or rosy breasts ; 

Seen through the wat’ry, azure light, 

Like lily of the purest white 


Which purple violets entwine, 

The iMjauties of the Cyprian shine. 

While playful Love and I'assion ride 
On dolphins o’er the silv’ry tide, 

With youthful bloom and winning 
smiles — 

In ev’ry feature lurking wiles ; 

And through the billows bound along 
Myriads of the fishy throng. 

That sport around w'herc’er is seen. 

To swim and smile, the Paphian Queen. 

To HiC Cicada, 
at 

"On StyoggAjy fTT 

Ob, Cicada i blest are you ! 

Having sipt a little dew. 

And on tree-tops perch’d, you sing. 
Insect ! happy as a king. 

All the harvests that you see 
In the fields belong to thcc ; 

, Fruits and flow’rs for thee appear. 

Thine the riches of the year. 

Nothing dost tlrnu ever blight ; 

Thou, the husbandman’s delight ! 
Mortals love to sing thy praise, 

Sweet harbinger of Summer days ! 

Thee the Muses love ; thou art 
Dear unto Apollo’s heart. 

And he gave thee that sweet note, 
Warbling through thy liny throat. 
Neither dost thou, little sage, 

Ever feel the waste of age, 

Lover thou of song and mirth, 

Without ailment, child of earth, 

Flesh nor blood telongs to thee, 

Thou'rt almost like a Deity I ! 

To his Mistress. 

^6)y(f»:pay u^tgTt. 

Come ! best of painters ! and obey 
The mandate of my roundelay ; 

Paint) master of the Rhodian art, 

The absent mistress of my heart. 

Paint, first, her tresses flowing back. 
Both, downy soft and jetty bjock ; 

And if the wax such charms can give. 
Features that speak and forms that live. 
Let ev’ry ringlet breathe perfume ; 

And o’er a cheek of glowing bI(Mm 
Raise her forehead smooth and fair. 
Beneath a veil of auburn hair. 

Her eye-brows must so gently run, 

By skilful shading, into one. 

That where they meet shall hidden lie 
From finest touch and nicest eye. 

And, like her native beauty, tinge 
Each cyc-Hd with a sable fringe ; 

And arching o’er an eye of fire 
Which beams, in ev’ry glance, desire— 
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Eyes, like Minerva's, sparkling blue-* 
Like Cythcrca’s, — eyes of ^dew. 

To paint her cheeks and nose, unite 
A rosy red and milky white. 

Paint her with lips that but exist. 

And pout, like Pitho's, to be kiss'd. 
Beneath a chin of finest motdd 
Her alabaster neck unfold ; 


And, round these, to the portrait bring 
A host of Graces all on wing. 

Then, through the robes, meant to conceal . 
The light-blue robes — why not reveal 
One glory of her lovely skin, 

A pledge of countless charms within ? 
*Ti8 she ! ’tis she ! no more I seek — 
Oh, Portrait ! you perhaps will speak ! 


HiaTO&Y OF THE BXPEDITIOV TO RUSSIA, UNDERTAKEN RY THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON IN THE YEAR 1812^. 

In our Number for December 1821, and in that for January of the present 
year, we bad occasion to lay before our readers a tolerably comprehensive 
view of the Campaign in Russia in 1812, — of the organization, marches, 
counter-marches, and positions — of the alternate advance and retreat of the 
contending armies — with the series of dreadful and sanguinary conflicts and 
reverses of which that memorable expedition was productive. In executing 
that sketch, we were chiefly guided by the v^y valuable work of Colonel 
IJoutourlin, one of the Aidcs-de«camp of the Emperor Alexander, — a per- 
formance distinguished for the general accuracy of its details, the candour 
and impartiality of its admissions, and the extreme importance and interest 
of its tactical expositions and military criticisms. At the same time, we al- 
luded to other writers, English, French, German, and Russian, who have 
treated of the same subject ; and after combining and comparing the state- 
ments and opinions they have given, with those contained in Colonel Boutour. 
lin’s work^ we came to the conclusion, that little or nothing bad been left for 
future writers to supply. Under these impression 9 > we took up the volumes 
of the Count de Segur, and rapidly glanced over their contents ; anticipa- 
ting little beyond a repetition of the horrid details with which we were al- 
readv familiar, notwithstanding the noise they have made in Paris, through- 
out France, and indeed all over the Continent t* Our presentiments have, 
to a certain extent, been realized ; in this work we found much with which we 
were already familiar, but we found more that is perfectly new to us, and we 
believe to all, except the gallant and unfortunate men who escaped destruction 
aniidbt the snows and steppes of Russia ; and in perusing the narrative, wc 
were perfectly fascinated and spell- bound by the irresistible charm of the 
composition, and by the painful and overpowering interest infused into it. 
The wildest fictions of imagination sink into nothing, compared with the dread- 
ful realities of this ever-memorablo expedition: And never were these realities 
brought so forcibly before us, or the terrible picture of misery, desolation, 
and death, alternating with the most frightful atrocities, the roost sublime 
courage, and the most heroic devotion so vividly pourtrayed. When we add 
that these volumes exhibit information of the highest importance to the 
statesman, the warrior, the philosopher, and the moralist, as well as to the 
mere reader for the gratification of curiosity^' is it possible to say more in 
their praise ? 

But, as we have only a few weeks ago devoted so many pages to the 
Russian campaign of 1812, and as, on many points, the subject-matter of 
Boutourlin’s ai^ Segur's works is essentially the same, we shall more 
t'^specially direct the attention of our readers' to the novelties of the last-men- 
tioned author, referring for details on other points to our former Num- 
bers. 


* History <»f the Expedition to Russia, undertaken by the Emperor Naj^oleOn in 
the year 1812. By General Count Philip De Segiju** In two volumes 8vo., with a 
Map, and five Engravings. London i Treuttcl asH Wum, &c. 1825. 

The first edition of Segur's work, said to have been ^ large one, was sold ofi' 
within ten days after publication ; the second edition, consisting of C,000 or 7,000 
copies, was dis|} 08 ed of in on equally short period ; and a third edition is said to lie 
710W iu the press. 
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Se^r supplies a ^ast mass of the most ourious, intciesting, and valuable 
ilttails, with respect to the E\-Emperor of France. Napoleon — his 
thoughts — his opinions— his discussions with his generals— his occupations — 
Ins policy — ^his resolutions — his operations — his MoJent agitations ot mind — 
Ills misgivings — his daring and overwhelming boldness— his bodily infir- 
mities— his mental agony — his failings — his errors — and his mighty, heroic, 
and unique deeils, are all brought successively under review ; and the 
volumes before us, being a record of the achievements of Napoleon in 1812, 
and of his dreadful reverses, will become familiar, as household words, to 
every diild in France, and will doubtless be handed down to posterity as a 
faithful history of some of the mo$t astonishing and roost important events 
in the annals of the world. 

Buonaparte ^as unquestionably— all things considered— the roost extra- 
ordinary man that ever existed. When Ive think of the events of his life, 
from the moment that he diew breath in an Island of the Mediterranean, 
till he expired, an exile on a rock in the African Ocean, our positive assured 
knowledge can hatdly secure us against a suspicion that the whole is a 
splendid vision— a romance of the wildest and most startling extravagance. 
Though we know all the ev^ts to have taken place within the period of our 
exbtence, son^e of them seem almost to transcend the limits of belief. What, 
for example, will posterity say of the escape from Elba, the second expul- 
sion of the Bourbons, and the re-establishroent of the Imperial dynasty, 
w ithout firing a shot, or sliedding a drop of blood ? The career of this man 
raises ouV enthusiasm, engages our minds, and excites our curiosity. We 
begin to study his life, and we are impelled on, from volume to volume, with* 
additional ardour ,* and though some of his actions may disgust us as crimi- 
nal, and others lessen him as capricious or absurd, yet we like to become 
familiar with the whole. 

We have read much of Napoleon, but it is in Segur’s work that we have 
a tianscript of the drcadtul mental distress — the overwhelming agony of 
soul-^of the ambitious, haughty, add daring leader of the French. In it, 
as in a mirror, we remark that this mighty genius and conqueror gained 
some of his laurels with a bursting heart. Inde^, in 1812, not a few of them 
seem to have been the result of that courage which flows from despair — of 
that courage which makes even the feeble strong. Yet fhe Emperor had 
almost always the power of concealing his mental emotions and his misgiv- 
ings, from his most immediate attendants, his counsellors, and his generals ; 
but especially from his army. Even when disappointed, his bulletins gene- 
rally pourtrayed victory, and the prospect of the conquest of Russia. Thus 
the wily warrior seems to have blindfolded his troops, officers, and soldiers, 
the French nation, Europe, nay, the world. But defeats, and time, the rc- 
vcalcr of secrets, and the loss of his magnificent army, at length reluctantly 
unbilled the melancholy truth, that Buonaparte was defeated. 

The painful accounts which we are about to extract fi oni SeguFs work 
depict the mind of one of the greatest of men under different aspects — m 
public and in private — in heal^ and in sickness — ^in the face of Ins troops and 
in the interior of his tent — in the zenith of his gloiy> and after his star had 
been eclipsed— in the hour of victory, and in that of defeat — in triumph and 
jn despair ; and they also show how dearly this ambitious hero paid for 
c>ame of the distinctions which will immortalize his name, when his faihngs, 
his errors, and his crimes, are forgotten — if indeed any thing connected 
with such a man can c\cr be forgotttSi. But it is time to come to the 
work before us. 

Segur'b volumes are divided into books and chapters, and the work is il- 
lustrated by a map of the countries between Pans and Moscow, shewing 
the route of the French army in the disastrous campaign of 1812 — by a ^icw 
of the passage of the Nicinen-*^<1 by tolerable portraits of Napoleon, Alex- 
ander, Murat, and Ney. ( ount Paul Philip de Segur is son of the dis- 
tinguished (Jount Louis Philip de Segur, and is himself a well-known and 
celebrated character. He is one of the chevaliers of the order of St. Lewis, 
and IS commander of the order of the Legion of Honour, &c. He has long 
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l>ecii in tlie service of his country, and has oftener than once bled in her 
cause. For some time he was a prisoner of war in the neij»hbourhood of 
Moscow, but was cxchanj;ecl at the peace of Tilsit. He afterwards partici- 
■pated in the war in Spain, and in 1812, after havinj^ been promoted to the 
rank of a General of Brigade, he made the Russian Campaign in this capa-* 
city, and seems to have enjoyed advantageous opportunities of observing all 
the motions, and knowing all the resolutions of his Imperial Master. He 
also shared in the subsequent affairs of the French army, acquired fresh 
laurels, and was named one of the MarSchavx-de-Camp de I* eiat- Majors 
Clcttcral de VArnitk^ The dedication of the work to the Veterans of the 
Grand Army” is written with great feeling and spirit, and in a masterly style. 

Comrades, (says Segur,) I have undertaken the task of tracing the History of tlie 
Grand Army and its Leader during the year 1813. I address it to such of you as the 
^dees of the North have disarnied, and 'who can no longer serve their country but by 
the recollection bf their misfortunes und their glory. Stopped short in your noble 
career, your existence is much more in the past than in the present ; but when the 
recollections are so great, it is allowable to live, solely in them. ^ 1 am not atraid, 
therefore, of troubling that fcpose which you have so dearly purchased, by placing 
before you the must fatal of your deeds of arms. Who is there but knows, that from 
the depth of his obscurity the looks of the fallen malk are involuntarily directed to. 
wards the splendour of his past existence~..even when its light iUummates the shoal 
on which the bark of his fortune stru 9 k, and when it displays the fragments of the 
greatest of shipwrecks ? 

Then — 

I have employed my leisure hours In separating, arranging, and combining with 
method my scattered and confused recollections. Comrades! I also invoke yours ! 
SuflTer not such great recollections, which have been so dearly purchased, to be lost ; 
for us they are the only property which the past leaves, to the future. Single, against 
so many enemies, ye fell with gi^ter glory than they rose. Learn, then, that there 
was no shame in being vanquished ! Raise once more those noble fronts, which have 
been furrowed with all the thunders of Europe ! Cast not down those eyes, which 
have seen so many subject capitals, so many vanquished kings ! Fortune, doubtless, 
owed )uu a more glorious repose; but, such as it is, it depends on yourselves to 
make a noble use of it. Let history inscribe your recollections ; the solitude and 
silence of misfortune are favourable to her labours : and let truth, which is always 
present in the long nights of adversity, at last enlighten labours that may not prove 
unproductive. 

As for me, I will avail myself of the privilege, sometimes painful, ^metimes glo- 
rious, of telling what I have seen, and of retracing, perhaps, with too scropulous at- 
tention, its most minute details; feeling that nothing was too minute in that prodi- 
gious Genius and his gigantic feats, without which.we should never have known the 
extent to which human strength, glory, and misfortune, may be carried. 

Segur, like Boutourlin, takes a glance at the •political state of Europe before 
he entiTs on the subject of the campaign, ana furnishes some very extraor- 
<liiiary explanations with respect to the conduct of the various Sovereigns as 
he proceeds in tlie discussion ; all of which we regret we cannot transcribe. 

Ever since 1807, (says our author,) when die space between the Rhine and the 
Nicmcn had been overrun, the two great empires of which these rivers were the 
boundaries, had become rivals. By his concessions at Tilsit, at the expense of 
Prussia, Sweden, and Turkey, Napoleon had only satisfied Alexander. That treaty 
was the result of the defeat of Russia, and the date of her submission to the conti- 
nental System. Among the Russians, it w'as regarded by some as attacking their 
honour ; and by all it was felt to be ruinous to their interests. 

By the continental system Napoleon bad declared eternal war against the English ; 
to that systemic attached his honour, his political existence, and that of the nation 
under his sway. That system banished from the Continent all merchandise which 
was English, or had paid duty in any shape to England. He could not sacc^ in 
establishing it, but by the unanimous consent of the continental nations, ahd that 
consent could not be hoped for but under a single and universal dominion. 

nictionaice Ilistorique et Biogmphique des 'G^neraux Franqais, par. M. Ic Che.. 
vaUer de Courcclles, Vol. IX. p. 14T. 
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Fmnce had alienated the nations of Europe from her by her conquests, and the 
monarch^ by her revolution, and her hew dyn’astjv Henceforward she could no 
longer look forward to have either flriends or rivals, but merely subjects ; for the first 
would have been false, and tlie second implacable ; it followed, that all must be sub- 
ject to her, w she to all. 

With feelings of this kind, her leader, influenced by h^e position, and urged on by 
his enterprising character, fdled his imagination with the vast project of becoming the 
sole master of Europe, by overwhelming Eussia, and wresting Poland from her do- 
minion* He had so much difhcolty in concealing this project, that hints of it began 
to escape him in all directions. The immense preparations w hich so distant an cn . 
terprise requifbd,— the enormous quantities of provisions and ammunition collecting, 
— the noise of arms, of carnages, and the march of such numbers of soldiers,— the 
universal movement, — the majestic and terrible course of all the forces of the West 
against the East,— every thing announced to Europe that her two greatest colossuscs 
were about to measure their strength with each other. 

lint, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary to go beyond Austria, to cross 
Prussia, and to march between Sweden and Turkey ; an offensive alliance witli these 
four powers was therefore indispensable. Austria was as much subject to the influence 
of Xapoleon as Prussia was to hia arms ; he had only to declare his intentions \ 
Austria immediately entered into his plans with warmth, and Prussia w'as easily pre. 
vailed on to join him. 

Treating of the situation of Poland, we are told that Napoleon 

—.even neglected to clear the Southern Polish provinces of the feeble hostile ar. 
mies w'hich kept the patriotimi of their inhabitants in check, and to secure, by strongly 
organizing their insurrection, a solid basis of operation. Accustomed to short me* 
tliods and to rapid attacks, he w’ished to imitate himself, in spite of the difierence of 
places and circumstances ; for such is the weakness of man, that be is always led l)> 
imitation, either of others or of himself, which, in the latter cose, that of a greai 
man, is habit ; for habit is nothing more than the imitation of one’s self. So true i 
ts, that by their strongest side these extraordinary men are undone ! 

The one in question committed himself to the fortune of bottles. He prepared an 
army of six hundred and fifty thousand men, and he fancied that that w'as doing suf. 
fident to secure victory, ftom which he expected every thing. Instead of sacrificing 
every” thing to obtain victory, it was by that he looked to obtain everj" thing ; he 
made use of it as stviems^ when it ought to have been his end. In this manner he 
made it too necessary; it was already rather too much so. Bat he confided so mucli 
of futurity to it, be overloaded it with so much resixinsibility, that it became urgent 
and indispensable to him. Hence his precipitation to get w’ithin reach of it, in order 
to extricate himself from so critical a position. 

But we must not be too hasty in condemning a genius so great and universal ; wc 
shall shortly hear from .himself by what urgent necessity he was hurried on ; atu’ 
even admitting that the rapidity of his expedition was only equalled by its rashness, 
success would have probably crowned it, if the premature Tccakening of hie health ha a 
hjt the physical constituiion of this great man all the vigour of his mind., 

It is very singular, that the fact stated in the last part of this quota- 
tion should never have been mentioned by any of the preceding writers, 
not even of the French writers, though, as we shall see, the disease of Na- 
poleon on the sanguinary field of Borodino — so gloHous for both the Frencli 
and the Russian armies— was the cause of great indecision and want of 
energy, and deprived both him and his officers of the power of there termi- 
nating the war, and probably reducing the Emperor Alexander to terms of 
peace, or at least of con^cring the most valuable territories of Russia. 

We have Segur's opinion of the state of the great Northern Empire, if 
the following words'^ 

Russia is mistress of the heights of Europe ; her fianks arc supported by the sear 
of the north and south. 'Her government can only with great difficulty be driven 
into a straight, and forced to submit, in' a space almost beyond the imagination tc 
conceive, the conquest of which w'ould require long campaigns, to which her climatf 
is completely opposed. From this, it follows, that without the concurrence -of Tur 
key and Sweden, Russia is less vulnerable. The assistance of these two powers wai 
therefore rctpiisitc in order to surprise her, to strike her to the heart in her inoder> 
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capital, and to turn at a distance, in the rear of its left, her grand army of the Nie- 
men, — and not merely to precipitate attacks on a part of her front, in plains where 
the extent of s[)ace prevented confusion, and left a thousand roads o^jen to that 
■ army’s retreat* 

Tlie meanest soldier in our ranks, therefore, expected to hear of the combined 
mareh of the Grand Visir towards Kief, and of Bernadotte against Finland. Eight 
sovereigns were already enlisted under the banners of. Napoleon: but the two who 
had the greatest interest in the quarrel were still deaf to his call. It was an idea 
worthy of the great Emperor to make all the governments and all the religions of 
Europe march for the accomplibhmcnt of his great designs : their tnumph would have 
been then secured; and if the voice of another iJomer had been wanting to this king 
of so many kings, the voice of the nineteenth century, the great century, w ould have 
supplied it, and the ay of astonishment of a whole age, penetrating and piercing 
through futurity, would have echoed from generation to generation, to the latest ixjs- 
terity ! 

So much glory was hot in reserve for us. 

Which of us, in the French army, can ever forget his astonishment, in the midst of 
the Russian plains, on hearing the new's of the fatal treati^ of the Turks and Swedes 
w'ith Alexander ; and how anxiously our looks were turned towards our right unco> 
vered, towards our left enfeebled, and upon our retreat menaced I 

Here, as well as in other parts of Segnr's work, we find that this 
author seems to be horrified at the climate of the north of Russia, which is 
opposed to the long campaigns necessary to conquer her, and that he cor- 
rectly describes the cold and the winter as the terrible ally of the Mus- 
covites.” This is in consonance with the general opinion of the day. Sir 
II. Wilson, Mr Lack Sezyrma, the Abbe de Pradt, Rostopchin, M. Dupin, 
and many other authors, seem to be decidedly of opinion that Russia 
is inaccessible. Yet, in a work that has just issued from the press, we find 
an author, who, we have occasion to know, is well acquainted with this 
empire, maintaining that, in hrs “ humble opinion, Russia is accessible, vuU 
nerable, and even her best provinces conquerable, by a proper and cautious me- 
thod of procedure, and by a smaller army than Napoleon had when he in- 
vaded this country, and took possession of Moscow Dr Lyall, to be 
sure, is no soldier, and he tells us that be wishes not to disturb the har- 
mony of nations now at peace. It seems, however, as if he were in posses- 
sion of some plan of attack, which be would disclose on compulsion, and 
perhaps the lineaments of this plan are contained in the following words : 

As for conquering all Russia,” says the Doctor, it is out of the ques- 
tion. No power on earth would ever dream of such a measure, because the 
greatest part of her territory is not worth conquering. Who would follow 
her to Siberia, or what power would wish to possess that extensive country ? 
The best provinces of Russia being seized, her fleets being destroyed or 
blocked up, a powerful navy being in command of the Gulph of Finland, 
and another in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azopb, — Petershurgh, and the 
ports of these seas, being threatened with destruction or capture, would not 
Russia be reduced to advantageous, if not to unconditional terms t V* - 

Our author enters into a long discussion respecting the connection of 
France with Turkey, from which we shall select a few remarks. 

A Revolution had just hurled from the throne the monarch w^ho had been the friend 
of Napoleon, and with him all hope of giving the Turks a regular army, upon which 
he could depend. Napoleon, therefore, judging that he could no longer reckon upon 
the assistance of these barbarians, changed his system. Henceforward it w'as Alex- 
ander whom he wished to gain ; and as his was a genius which never hesitated, he 
was already prepared to aliandon the empire of the East to that mqnarich, in order 
that he might be left at liberty to possess himself of that of this West. 

As his great object was the extension of the continental system, and to make it sur- 
round Europe, the co-operation of Russia would complete its development- Alexander 
would shut out the English from the North, and compel Sweden to go to war with 
them ; tlic French would drive them out from the centre, from the South, and £rom 
the West of Europe. 

* Lyall’s Travels in Russia, Vol, II. p. 409. *{* Lvall’s Travels, Vol. II. p. 410. 
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But the divan uas surrounded by the Russian, English, Austrian, and Swedish 
envoys, who, with one voice, represented to it, that the 7'urks were indebted for 
their existence in Europe solely to the divisions which existed among the Christian 
monarchs ; that the moment these were united under the same influence, the Maho- 
metans in Europe would he overwhelmed ; and that as the French Emj)eror was 
advancing rapidly to the attainment of universal empire, it w^as him whom the Turks 
had most reason to dread.” 

To these representations were added the intrigues of the two Greek princes Morozi. 
They were of the same religion with Alexander, and they looked to him for the pos- 
session of Moldavia and Wallachia. Grown rich by his favours and by the gold of 
England, these dragomen enlightened the unsuspecting ignorance of the Turks, as to 
the occupation and military surveys of the Ottoman frontiers by the French. They 
did a great deal more ; the first of them influenced the dispositions of the divan and 
the capital, and the second those of the sultan and the army ; and as the proud Mah- 
moud resisted, and would only accept of an honourable peace, these treacherous 
Greeks contrived to disband his army, and compelled him, by insurrections, to sign 
the degiading treaty of Bucharest with the Russians. 

Such is the power of intrigue in the seraglio ; two Greeks whom the Turks despibcd, 
there decided the fate of Turkey^ in spite of the sultan himself. As the latter dc|)cnd- 
ed for hi< existence on the intrigues of his palace, he was, like all despots who shut 
themselves up in them, obliged to yield ; the Morozi carried the day, but afterwards 
he bad them both beheaded. 

With regard to Austria, Napoleon exclaimed, 

** That Austria certainly complicated every thing ; that she was there like a dead 
weight, that she must be got rid of ; and Europe must be divided into two empires ; 
that the Danube,* from the Black Sea to Passau, the mountains of Bohemia to Kii- 
nigsgratz, and the Elbe to the Baltic, should be their lines of demarcation. Alexander 
should become the Emperor of the North, and he of the South of Europe.” 

Segur then turns to the North* 

In this manner (says he) had we lost the support of Turkey ; but Sweden still re- 
mained to us ; her monarch had sprung from our ranks ; a soldier of our army, it was 
to that he owed his glory and his throne ; was it likely that he would desert our 
cause on the first opportunity he had of showing his gratitude ? It was impossible 
to anticipate such ingratitude ; still less, that he would sacrifice the real and perma- 
nent interests of Sweden to his former jealousy of Napoleon, and perhaps to a weak- 
ness too common among the upstart favourites of fortune ; unless it be that the sub- 
mission of men who have newly attained to greatness, to those who boast of a trans- 
mitted rank, is a necessity of their position more than an error of their self-love. 

In this great contest between aristocracy and democracy, the ranks of the former 
had been joined by one of its most determined enemies. Bernadotte having been 
thrown almost singly among the ancient courts and nobility, did every thing to merit 
his adoption by them, and succeeded. But his success must have cost him dear, us 
in order to obtain it, he was first obliged to abandon his old companions, and the 
authors of his glory, in the hour of peril. At a later period he did more ; he w as 
seen marching over their bleeding corses, joining w'ith all their, and formerly his ene- 
mies, to overwhelm the country of his birth, and thereby lay that of his a<loption at 
the mercy of the first czar who should be ambitious of reigning over the Baltic, 

On the other hand, it would appear that the character of Bernadotte, and the im- 
portance of Sweden in the decisive struggle which was about to commence, w'ere not 
sufficiently weighed in the political balance of Napoleon. His ardent and exclusive 
genius hazarded too much ; he overloaded a solid foundation so much that he sunk it- 
Thus it was, that after justly appreciating the Swedish interests, as naturally bound 
up with his, the moment he wanted to weaken the power of Russia, he fancied that 
he could exact every thing from the Sw^edes without promising them any thing in re- 
turn : his pride did not make any allow^ance for theirs, judging that they were too 
muc)i interested in the success of his cause, for them ever to think of separating them- 
selves from it. 

We must, however, take up the history a little earlier ; facts will prove that the 
defection of Sweden was as much attributable to the jealous ambition of Berna- 
dotte as to the unbending pride of Najioleoh. It will be seen that her new monarch 
assumed to himself a great part of the responsibility of the rupture, by offering his 
alliance at the price of an act of treachery. 
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1 825,3 under t(jJccn by the Emperor Napoleon in the year 1812. 

In page 43 we have the following report : 

Then also our communications with Russia were put a stop to. Napoleon imme- 
diately addressed himself to the prince of Sweden ; his notes were conceived in the 
style of a lord paramount who speaks in the interest of his vassal, and who is sensible 
of the right he has to his gratitude or submission, and who calculates upon it. He 
demanded that Bernadotte should declare a real war against England, shut her out 
from the Baltic, and that he should send an army of 40,000 S\^edes against Russia. 
In return for this, he promised him his protection, the restoration of Finland, and 
iwenty millions for an equal amount of colonial produce, which the Swedes were first 
to deliver. Austria undertook to sup|K}rt this proposition ; but Bernadotte, already 
feeling himself settled on the throne, answered like an independent mcSiarch. Osten- 
sibly he declared himself neutral, opened his ports to all nations, proclaimed his rights 
and his grievances, appealed to humanity, recommended peace, and offered himself 
as a mediator ; secretly, he offered himi,elf to Napoleon at the price of Norway, Fin- 
land, and a subsidy. 

At the reading of a letter conceived in this new and unexpected style, Buonaparte 
was seized with rage and astonishment. He saw in it, and not without reason) a 
premeditated defection on the part of Bdtnadotte, a secret agreement with his enemies,! 
he was filled with indignation ; he exclaimed, striking Tiolcntly on the letter, and the 
table on which it lay open ; “■ He ! the rascal ! he presume to give me advice ! to 
dictate the law to me t to dare propose such an infamous act to me ! and this from 
a man who owes every thing to my bounty ! What ingratitude !** Then, pacing the 
room with rapid strides, he was at intervals giving vent to such expressions as these : 
“ I ought to have expected it ! he has always sacrificed every thing to his interests ! 
This is the same man, who, during his short ministry, attempted the resurrection of 
the infamous Jacobins ! When he looked only to gain by disorder, he opposed the 
18th Brumaire ! He it was who conspiring in the w^est against the re-establish- 
ment of law and religion ! Has not his envious and perfidious inaction already betrayed 
the French army at Auerstadt ? How many times, from regard to Joseph, have I 
pardoned his intrigues and concealed his faults ! And yet I have made him general- 
in-chief, marshal, duke, prince, and, finally, king. But you see how all these favours, 
and the pardon of so many injuries, are thrown away on a roan like this ! For a 
century past, if S eden, half devoured by Russia, still retains her independence, she 
owes it to the support of Franco. But it matters not : Bernadotte requires the baptism 
of the ancient aristocracy I a l>aptism of blood, and of French blood I and you will 
soon see, that, to satisfy his envy and ambition, he will betray both his native and 
adopted country.” 

\V e are further informed, that. 

While Napoleon, a monarch deriving his elevation IVom himself, relying on the faith 
of treaties, on the remembrance of past benefits, and on the real interests of Sweden, 
required succours from Bernadotte, the ancient monarchs of London and Petersburgh 
demanded his opinion with deference, and submitted themselves by anticipation to 
the counsels of his experience. Finally, while the genius of Napoleon, the grandeur 
of his elevation, the importance of his enterprise, and the habit of their former rela- 
tions, still classed Bernadotte as his lieutenant, they appeared already to treat him as 
their general. I low was it possible for him not to seek to escape on the one hand 
from a sense of inferiority, and on the other to resist a mode of treatment, and pro- 
mises so seductive ? Thus it w'os that the future prospects of Sw'cdcn w'ere sacrificed, 
and her independence for ever laid at the mercy of Russian faith by the treaty of 
Petersburg, w'hich Bernadotte signed on the 24th of March 1812. That of Buchar- 
est, betw’een Alexander and Mahmoud, was concluded on the 28th of May. Thus 
did w^c lose the support of our two wings. 

Nevertheless, the emperor of the French, at the head of more than six hundred 
thousand men, and already too far advanced to think of retreating, flattered himself 
that his strength would determine every thing ; that a victory on the Niemen would 
cut the knot of all these diplomatic difficulties which he despised, probably too much ; 
that then all the monarchs of Euroi>e, compelled to acknowledge his ascendancy, 
would be eager to return into his system, and that all those satellites would be drawn 
into its vortex. 

Wc cannot find room for the opinions of Napoleon’s best friends and mi- 
nisters, respecting the invasion of Russia, while he himself was yet at Paris, 
though his armies were moving forwards to their destination. Their dissua- 
sions had no clFect. Even Poniatowski, to whom the expedition appeared 
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to hold out the prospect of a throne, generously united bis exertions with 
the Emperor’s ministers, in the attempt to demonstrate its danger. The 
hardy and determined sovereign overcame or eluded their objections, and at 
length silenced tjiem all by this extraordinary conclusion : 

Do you dread the war, as endangering my life ? It was thus that, in 
the times of conspiracy, attempts were made to firighten me about Georges ; 
he was every where to be found upon my track : that wretched being was to 
fire at me. Well ! suppose he had ! He would at the utmost have killed my 
(iide^dc»camp ! but tQ kill me was Impossible ! Had 1 at that time accomplished 
the decrees o^fate ? I feel myself impelled towards a goal of which I am ignorant. 
As soon as I shall have reached it, so soop shall I no longer be of service, — an atom 
will th^ suffice to put me down ; but till then, all human efforts can avail nothing 
against me. Whether I am in Paris, or with the army, is, therefore, quite indiffer- 
ent When my hour is come, a fever, or a fall from my horse in hunting, will kill 
me as effectually as a bullet : our days are registered.” 

Segur says that Napoleon was indeed prepared to meet every objection. 

His skilful hand was able to com{)rehend and turn to his purpose every disposi- 
tion ; and, in fact, when he wanted to persuade, there was a kind of charm in his 
deportment which it was impossible to resist. One felt overpowered by his superior 
strength, and compelled, as it were, to submit to his influence. It was, if it may 
be so explained, a kind of magnetic influence : for his ardent and variable genius in- 
fused itself entirely into all his desires, the least as well as the greatest : whatever be 
willed, all his energies and all his faculties united to effect : they appeared at his 
heck : they hastened forward ; and, obedient to his dictation, simultaneously assum- 
ed the forms which he desired. 

It w'as thus that the greater part of those whom he wished to gain over found 
themselves, as it were, fascinated by him in spite of themselves. It was flattering 
to your vanity to see the master of Europe appearing to have no other ambition, no 
other desire than that of convincing you ; to behold those features, so formidable to 
multitudes, expressing towards you no other feeling hut a mild and affecting bene- 
volence; to hear that mysterious man, whose every word was historical, yielding, as 
if for your sake alone, to the irresistible impulse of the most frank'and confiding dis- 
closure ; and tliat voice, so caressing while it addressed you, w'as it not the same, 
whose lowest whisper rang throughout all Europe, announced wars, decided battles, 
settled the fate of empires, ruined or destroyed reputations ? What vanity could re- 
sist a charm of so great potency ? Any defensive position was forced on all points ; 
his eloquence was so much more convincing, as he himself appeared to be convinced. 

On this occasion, there was no variety of tints with which his brilliant and fertile 
imagination did not adorn his project, in order to convince and persuade. The same 
text supplied him with a thousand different commentaries with which the character 
and position of each of his interlocutors inspired him ; he enlisted each in his under- 
taking, by presenting it to him under the form and colour, and point of view, most 
likely to gratify him. 

He told the military man, who was astonished by the hazard of the expedition, 
but likely to be easily seduced by the grandeur of ambitious ideas, that peace was 
to be conquered at Constantinople ; that is to say, at the extremity of Europe ; the 
individual was thus free to anticipate, that it was not merely to the staff* of a mar- 
shal, but to the sceptre of a monarch, that he might elevate his pretensions. 

To a minister of high rank under the ancient regijne^ whom the idea of shedding 
'so much blood, to gratify ambition, filled with dismay, he declared “ that it was 
a war of policy exclusively ; that it was the English alone whom he meant to attack 
through Russia ; that the campaign^ would be short ; that afterwards France would 
be at rest ; that it was the fifth act of the drama — the dmouemenU'^ 

To others, he pleaded the ambition of Russia, and the force of circumstances, 
which dragged him into the war in spite of himself. With superficial and inex- 
perienced individuals, to whom he neither wished to explain nor dissemble, he cut 
matters short, by paying, “ You understand nothing of all this ; you are ignorant 
of its antecedents and its consequents.” 

But to the princes of his family he had long revealed the state of his thoughts ; 
he complained that they did not sufficiently appreciate his position. Can you 
not see,” said he to them, “ that, as I was not born upon a throne, I must suj)- 
poit myself on it, as I ascended it, by my renown ? that it is necessary for it to go 
on inaeasing; that a private individual^ become a aovcreigp like myself, can no 
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longer stop j that' he must be continually ascending, and that to be stationary is to 
be lost 

The subsequent remarks are highly interesting : 

Granting even that Napoleon’s soul was not exempt from a tendency to supersti- 
tion, his intellect was both too strong and too enlightened to permit such vast events 
to depend upon a weakness. One great inquietude possessed him ; it was the idea 
of that same death which he appeared so much to. brave. His spirit misgave him at 
the redection ; and he dreaded that when he should be no more, the French empire, 
that sublime trophy of so many lalx>urs and victories, would fall a prgy to dismem- 
berment. 

The Russian emperor,” he said, ‘‘ jvas the only sovereign who pressed upon the 
summit of that colossal' edi dec. Replete with youth and animation, the strength of 
his rival was constantly augmenting, while his was already declining.” It seemed to 
him, that Alexander, on the banks of the Nicmen, only waited the intelligence of his 
death, to seize the sceptre of Europe, and snatch it from the hands of his feeble suc- 
cessor. “ While all Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Prussia, and all Germany, were 
marching under his banners, why should he delay to anticipate the danger, and con- 
solidate the fabric of the great empire, by driving back Alexander and the Russian 
dominion, enfeeliled as they would be by the loss of Poland, beyond the Boris, 
thenes ?” 

Such were his sentiments, pronounced in secret conddence ; they, doubtless, com- 
prised the true motives of tliat terrible war. As to his precipitation in commencing 
it, it w'ould seem that he w as hurried on by the instinct of his approaching death. 
An acrid humour diffused through his blood, and, to which he imputed his irascibi- 
lity, (“ but without which,” added he, “ battles are not to be gained,”) devoured his 
constitution. 

A profound knowledge of the organization and mysteries of the human frame 
w^ould probably enable us to decide whether this concealed malady w^as not one of the 
causes of that restless activity which hurried on the march of events, and in which 
originated both his elevation and his fall. 

This internal enemy testified its presence, more and more, by an internal pain, and 
by the violent spasms of the stomach which it inflicted. Even in 1806, at Warsaw, 
during one of its agonizing crisis, Napoleon was heard to exclaim, that he carried 
about with him the germ of premature dissolution, and that he should die of the 
same malady as his father.” 

Already, short rides in hunting, the most gentle gallop of his horse, fatigued him : 
how then w as he to support the long journeys, and the rapid and violent movements 
preparatory to battles ? Thus it w'as, that w hile the greater part of those who sur- 
rounded him concluded him to be impelled into Russia by his vast ambition, by his 
restless spirit and his love of w'ar, he in solitude, and almost unobserved, was ^wising 
the fearful responsibilities of the enterprise, and urged by necessity, be only made up 
his mind after a course of painful hesitation. 

The anxiety of mind experienced by Buonaparte before his departure from 
the French capital, seems to have been excessive ; he hesitated wdiether the 
proper moment had arrived, or whether he should delay the invasion of 
llussia. 

lie was about to attack Russia, without having subjected Strain ; forgetting the 
maxim of w^hich he himself so often supplied both precept and example, “ never to 
strike at two places at the same time; but on one only, and always in mass.” Where- 
fore, in fact, did he abandon a brilliant, though uncertain position, in order to throw 
himself into so critical a situation, when the slightest check might ruin every thing, 
and w here every reverse w'ould be decisive ?” 

At that epoch, no necessity of position, no sentiment of self-love, could prompt 
Napoleon to combat his ow n arguments, and prevent him from listening to himself. 
Hence he became thoughtful and agitated. He Collected accounts of the actual con- 
dition of the different powers of Eurojie ; he ordered an exact and complete summary 
of them to be made ; and buried himself in the t^enisal : his anxiety increased ; to 

w'here he remained for seve- 
he started up, convulsively, 
und w'ith an ejaculation. Fancying be heard his name, he w^ould exclaim, “ VA"ho 
calls me ?” Then risings and walking about with hurried steps, he at length added. 


mm all irresolution was a punishment. 

Frequently was he discovered half reclined on a sofa, 
ral hours, plunged in profound meditation ; sometimes 
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“ No I beyond a doubt nothing is yetj sufficiently matured round me, even in iny 
own family, to admit of so distant a war. It must be delayed for three years !” 
And instantly he dictated, with precipitation, the project of a detailed note, by 
which the emperor of Austria, his father-in-law, was to act as a mediator between 
Kussia, England, and France. 

We are further told, that it is wrong to impute to the counsels of Napo- 
Icon a large portion of the misfortunes of the French. 

Napoleon was not a man to beitfnfluenced. As soon as his object w^as marked out, 
and he had made advances towards its acquisition, he admitted of no contradiction. 
He then appeared as if he would hear nothing but what flattered his determination ; 
he repelled with ill-humour, and even with apparent incredulity, all disagreeable in- 
telligence, us if he feared to he shaken by -it. This mode of acting changed its name 
according to his fortune ; when fortunate, it was called force of character ; when un- 
fortunate, it was designated as infatuation. 

The knowledge of such a disposition induced some subalterns to make false reports 
to him. Even a minister thought himself occasionally compelled to maintain a dan- 
gerous silence, 'f he former inflated his hopes of success, in order to imitate the 
haughty confidence of their chief, and in order, by their countenance, to stamp upon 
his mind the impression of a happy omen ; the second sometimes declined commu- 
nicating bad news, in order, as he said, to avoid the harsh rebuffs which he had then 
to encounter. 

But this fear, which did not restrain Caulaincourt and several others, had no in- 
fluence upon Duroc, Dam, Lobau, Rapp, Lauriston, and sometimes even Bcrthicr. 
These ministers and generals, each in his sphere, did not spare the Emperor when 
the truth was to be told. If it so happened that he was enraged by it, Duroc, with- 
out yielding, assumed an air of indifference ; Lobau resisted with roughness ; Bcr- 
thier sighed, and withdrew with tears in his eyes ; Caulaincourt and Daru, the one 
turning pale, the other reddening with anger, repelled the vehement contradictions of 
the Emperor ; the first with impetuous obstinacy, and the second with short and dry 
determination. They were often seen to end these altercations by abruptly retiring, 
and shutting the door after them with violence. 

It should, however, be added here, that these warm discussions were never pro- 
ductive of bad consequences ; good temper was restored immediately after, without 
leaving any other impression than redoubled esteem on the part of Napoleon, for the 
noble frankness which they had displayed. 

I have entered into these details, because they arc either not known, or imj^erfect- 
ly known ; because Najwleon in his closet was quite different from the Emperor in 
public ; and because this portion of the palape has hitherto remained secret. For in 
that new and serious court little was said : all were rigorously classed, so that one 
salon knew not what passed in another. Finally, because it is difficult to compre- 
hend the great events of history without a perfect knowledge of the character and 
manners of the principal personages. 

After alluding to some other events, Segur exclaims. 

Such was Napoleon ! Superior to the passions of men by his native greatness, and 
also by the circumstance of being controlled by a still greater passion I for when, in- 
deed, were these masters of the world ever entirely masters of themselves ? And llius 
was blood again about to flow ; and thus, in the great career, the founders of empires 
press forward to their object like Fate, whose ministers they seem (and whose march 
neither wars nor earthquakes, nor all the scourges w hich Providence permits, ever 
arrest,) without deigning to make the utility of their purposes comprehensible to 
their victims. 

The time for deliberation had passed, and that for action had arriv- 
ed. On the 0th of May 1812, Napoleon, hitherto always triumphant, 
quitted his palace never to re-enter it victorious. From Paris to Dresden, 
his march was a continued triumph. 

He had expressed a wish that the Emperor of Austria, several kings, and a crowd 
of princes, should meet him at Dresden, on his way ; his desire was fulfilled ; all 
thronged to meet him; some induced by hoj^e, others juompted by fear: for hiin- 
(self, his motives were to feel bis power, to exhibit it, and enjoy it. 

In this approximation with the ancient house of Austria, he was ambitious to cx- 
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hibit to Germany a family meeting. He imagined that so brilliant an assemblage of 
sovereigns would advantageously contrast with the isolated state of tlic Russian mo- 
narch , and that he would j)robabIy be alarmed by so general a desertion. In fact, 
• this assembly of coalesced monarchs seemed to announce that this war against Russia 
was European. 

He was then in the centre of Germany, exhibiting to it his spouse, the daughter of 
its Emperors, sitting by his side* Whole nations had quitted their homes to throng 
his path ; rich and poor, nobles and plebeians, friends and enemies, all hurried to 
the scene. There curious and anxious groups were seen collecting in the streets, the 
roads, and the public places ; they passed whole days and nights with their eyes 
hxed on the door and w'indows of his palace. It was not his crown, ^is rank, the 
luxury of his court, but him — himself — on whom they desired to feast their eyes ; a 
memento of his features which they were anxious to obtain : they wished to aUe 
to say to their less fortunate countrymen and posterity, that they had seen Napoleon. 

On the stage, poets so far degraded themselves as to make him a divinity. It was 
in this manner that whole nations became his flatterers. 

There was, in fact, little dilTcrence between kings and people in the homage of 
their admiration ; no one thought of imitating ; the agreement was unanimous* 
Nevertheless, the inward sentiments were very different. 

At this important interview, we were attentive in observing the different degrees of 
zeal which these princes exhibited, and the various shades of our chieftain^s pride. 
We had hoped that his prudence, or the deadened feeling of displaying his power, 
would prevent him from abusing it; but was it to l)e expected that he, who, while 
yet an inferior, never spoke to his superiors but in the language of command, and 
who was now tbc conqueror and master of them [all, could submit to tedious and 
minute details of ceremony ? He, however, displayed moderation, and even tried to 
make himself agreeable : but it was obviously an effort, and not without allowing 
the enuni he experienced to be perceived. Among these princes he had rather the air 
of receiving them, than of being by them received. 

On their side, it might be thought, that, knowing his pride, and hopeless of sub- 
duing him, except by means of himself, these monarchs and their people only hu- 
miliated themselves before him in order to aggravate the disproportion of his eleva- 
tion, and by so doing, to dazzle his moral vision. In their assemblies, their attitude, 
their words, even the tone of their voice, attested his ascendancy over them. All 
were assembled there for his sake alone ! They scarcely hazard^ an objection, so 
impressed were they with the full conviction of that superiority of which he was 
himself too well aware. A feudal lord could not have exacted more of his vassal 
cliiefs. 

His levee presented a still more remarkable spectacle ! Sovereign princes attended 
it in order to solicit an audience of the conqueror of Europe. They were so inter- 
mingled with his officers, that the latter were frequently obliged to take precautions 
against involuntarily crowding upon these new courtiers, who were confounded with 
them. It was thus that the presence of Napoleon made distinctions disappear ; 
he was as much their chief as ours. This common dependency appeared to put all 
around him on a level. It is probable that, even then, the ill-disguised military pride 
of several French generals gave ofl’cnce to these princes: they conceived themselves 
raised to an equality with them ; and, in fact, whatever may be the noble blood and 
rank of tlic vanquished, the victor becomes his equal. 

The w’isest among us, however, began to be alarmed ; they said, but in an under- 
tone, that a man must fancy himself more than human to denaturalize and displace 
every thing in this manner without fearing to be involved in the universal confusion. 
They saw these monarchs quitting the palace of Napoleon with their eyes inflamed, 
and their bosoms swoln with the most poignant resentment. They pictured them, 
during the night, when alone with their ministers, giving vent to the chagrin by 
■w Inch they were devoured. Every thing was caJculated to render their suffering 
more acute ! How importunate was the crowd which it was necessary to pass 
through, in order to reach the gate of their proud master, while their own remained 
deserted ! Indeed, all things, even their own people, appeared to betray them. While 
boasting of his good fortune, was it not evident that he was insulting their misfor- 
tunes ? They had therefore come to Dresden in order to swell the j>omp of Napo- 
leon’s triumph ; for it was over them that he thus triumphed ; each cry of admiration 
offered to him was a cry of reproach to them ; his grandeur was their humiliation ; 
his victory their defeat. 

What a contrast does the return of Buonaparte through Gernrany present 
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to his glorious and apparently auspicious advance ! But the destinies of man 
are fixed. He withdrew from Russia a fugitive, and subsequently this extra- 
ordinary individual died an exile on a rock in the ocean, where an ungene- 
rous enemy compelled him to expiate, by a living death, his victories, 
his greatness, his renown. What an impressivb lesson to sovereigns, 
especially to despots ! What a lesson to humanity, of the vanity of life, 
and all worldly' distinctions ! We shall not follow the hero in his ad- 
vance. The following details show us the manner in which Buonaparte 
preserved the afiection of his soldiers, after having so often led them to glory 
and to conquest* 

From Kfinigsbeig to Gumbinnen, he reviewed several of his armies; conversing 
with the soldiers with a gay, frank, and often abrupt air, well aware that, with such 
unsophisticated and hardy characters, abruptness is looked upon as frankness ; rude- 
ness as force; haughtiness as true nobility ; and that the delicacy and refinements 
of the higher classes are in their eyes no better than weakness and effeminacy ; they 
appear to them like a foreign language, which they do not understand; and the 
accents of which strike them as ridiculous. 

According to custom, he promenaded before the fanks. Knowing in W'hich of his 
wars each regiment had been with him, at the sight of the oldest soldiers he occa- 
sionally halted ; to, one he recalled the battle of the Pyramids ; another he reminded 
of Afarengo, Austerlitz, Jena, or Priedland, and always by a single word, accompa- 
nied by a familiar carets* The veteran who believed himself personally recognized 
by his Emperor, rose, fn consequence, in the estimation of his junior companions, who 
considered him on object of envy. Napoleon, in this manner, continued his inspec- 
tion ; he overlooked not even the youngest soldiers ; it would seem that every thing 
%vhich concerned them was to him matter of interest ; their least wants were familiar 
to him ; he interrogated them ; Did their captains take ca|'e of them ? had they receiv- 
ed their pay ? were they in want of! any requisite ? he wished to see their knapsacks- 

At length he stopped at the centre of the regiment ; there being apprised of the 
places that were vacant, he required aloud the names of the most meritorious in the 
ranks ; he called those who w'ere so designated before him, and questioned them': 
How many years’ service ? how many campaigns ? whiit wounds ? what exploits ? 
He then appointed them officers, and caused them to be immediately installed, him- 
fielf prescribing the forms ; — all particularities W'hich delighted the soldier. I’hey 
told each other how the great Emperor, the judge of nations in the mass, occupied 
himself with them in their minutest details ; that they com()osed his oldest and his 
real family ! Thus it was that he instilled into them the love of war, of glory, and 
himself. 

The formidable aspect of the Emperor of the , French may be conceived 
from the following remarks : 

We were upon the verge of the Russian frontier ; from right to left, or from south 
to north, the army was disposed in the following manner, in front of the Niemen. In 
the first place, on the extremb right, and issuing from Gallicia, on Drogiezin, Prince 
Schwartzemberg and 34,000 Austrians ; on their left, coming from Warsaw', and 
inarching in the direction of Bialystock and Grodno, the King of Westphalia, at the 
head of 79,200 Westphalians, Saxons, and Poles; by the side of them was the vice- 
roy of Italy, who had just eflPected the junction, near Marienpol and pilony, of 
79,500 Bavarians, Italians, and Frenchmen ; next, the Emperor, w'ith 220,000 men, 
commanded by the King of Naples, the Prince of Eckmuhl, the Dukes of Dantzic, 
Jstria, Reggio, and Elchingen. They advanced from Thorn, Marienwerder, and 
Elbing, and on the 23d of Jane had assembled in a single mass near Nogurisky, a 
league above Kowno. Finally, in front of Tilsit, was Macdonald, and 32,500 Prus- 
sians, Bavarians, and Poles, com]70sing the extreme left of the grand army. 

Every thing was now ready. From the hanks of the Guadalquivir, and the Cala- 
brian sea, to the Vistula, were assembled 617,000 men, of whom 490,000 w^ere pre- 
sent ; one siege and six bridge equipages, thousands of provision -waggons, innu- 
merable herds of oxen, 1372 pieces of cannon, and thousands of artillery and hospi- 
tal-waggons, had been directed, assembled, and stationed at a short distance from 
the Russian frontier river. The greatest part of the provision-v’aggons were alone 
behind. 

Sixty thousand Austrians, Pni'^sians, and Spaniards, W'cre preparing to shed their 
blood for the’conqueror of Wagram, of Jena, and of Madrid ; for the man who had 
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four times beaten down the powci of Austria, who h id humbled Trussi i, and o\er- 
wlielincd Spain And ytt all w ere iaithlul to him When it is> considered that one* 
thud ot the army ot lsai>oleon was either foreign to him or hostile, one hardly knows 
It which most to be astonished, — the audacity of one party, or the resignation of the 
other It was in this manner that Home made her conquests contribute to her future 
means for conquering 

As to us hienchmcn, he lound us all full of ardour. Habit, curiosity, and the 
pleasure ot exhibiting themselves in the chaiacter of masters in new countries, actu- 
ated the soldiers, vanity was the great stimulant of the youngei ones who thirsted 
to acquire some glory which they might recount with the attractive quackery jicculiir 
to soldiers, these inliated and pompous narratives of their exploits being mortovei 
indispensable to their relaxation, when no longer under arms 1 o this must be addecl, 
the expectation of plunder , for the exacting ambition of Napoleon had as often dis- 
gusted his soldiers, as the disoidirs of the latter tarnished his glory A compromise 
was necessary ever since 1805 there was a sort of mutual understanding, on his 
put, to wink at their plunder-— on theirs, to suffer his ambition 

After assigning the reasons of the objections to the war made by the Lm- 
peror's generals and officers, Segur says, 

^Vhat chief Ind ever before so many means of power ^ There was no hope 
which lie could not flatter, excite, or satiate 

1 inally, we loved him as the companion of our labouis , as the chief who Ii id 
conducted Uh to lenown. The astonishment and admint ion which he inspiied 
flattered oui self-love , for these we shaied in common with him. 

With its|)tet to that youthful thte^ which m those times of ^^loiy filled our 
tamps, its enthusiasm was natural Who is theie amongst us who, ili Iih early 
years, has not been fired by thepeiusalof the warlike exploits of the aneienta 
and of our ancestora ^ Should we not have all desired, at that time, to be the 
heroes whose leal oi imaginary history we perused r At that period of enthu* 
siasm, if those rceolleetions had been suddenly reali-aed before us, if our eyes* 
instead of reading, had witnessed the performance ot those miracles, if we had 
felt their sphcie of action within oui leach, and if employments had been ofiered 
to us by the side of tho e brave pdulins, whose adventuious lives and brilliant 
renown ourvoung ind vivid imagination had so much envied, which ot us 
would Invc hesitated ^ Who is there that would not Inve rushed forward, le- 
pletc vvith jov uid hope, and disdaiiung an odious and scandalous repose ^ 

Such were the using geneiatiuns ot that day At that period, every one was 
free to be ambitious’ a period of intoxication and prospeixty, duiiig which the 
1 1 eneh soldier, bid of all things bv vietoiy, considered himself grcatei than 
the noblcmau, or even the soveieign, whose liiids he traversed ’ lo him it ap- 

{ icared os if tfie kings of Luiope only reigned by permission of hia chief and ot 
118 arms 

Ihus It was tint habit attached some disgust at camp-service others ; novelty 
prompted the gieitei j art, and especially the desire of gloiy , but all were sti- 
muhied by tmulaLion In fine confidence m a chief who had been alwavs foi- 
tuiiale and hojK. ot an eailv victory, which would terminate the wai at a blow, 
and restoie us to oui ^lreslde^ , for a war, to the entire army of Napoleon (as it 
w*s to ^omc volunteers of the court of Louis XIV ) was often no more than 
a single battle, or a short and biilliant journey. 

lliey wrere now about to can v such a war to the extremity of Europe, where 
nevei Luioptan army had been before. They were about to erect the columns 
of Henules The gieatncss of the enterpnsc , the agitation of co-operatmg 
Euiope , the imposing apparatus Of an army ot 400,000 foot, and 80,000 horse , 
so many wailike repoits and maitial clamours, kindled •the minds of veterans 
themselves. It wis impossible foi the coldest to renihin unmoved amid tJic ge- 
nual impulse , to (.scape from the universal influence* 

Segur describes the prcpaiations of the Emperor Alexander to resist so 
formidable an assailant , but we have given the details o^ them in our review 
of Houtourlin s work, to which we must now refer the reader 

ben the French army was near the banks of the Niemen, we are in- 
formed, that 

Najxileon, who had travelled in a carnage till tint time, mounted his hoise at 
two o’eloik in the morning He reconnoitred the Itussian liver, withoat dis- 
toi XVT Xx 
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^lisln^ Inm««clP, has been falsely asserted, and under cover of thenipht crossed 
this huuiularv, which five months aflerw^ards he was only enabled to repass under 
cover of the same obscurity. When he came up to the bank, his horse suddenly 
stumbled, and threw him on the sand. A voice exclaimed, “ This is a t)ad 
omen ; a Itoman would recoil !** It is not known whether it >vas himself, or 
one of his retinue, w ho pronounced these words. 

Although Napoleon hurried across the bridge, to plant his foot on the 
Russian territory, while the soldiers, who were animated by his looks, sa- 
luted him with their accustomed acclamations, he appeared somewhat op- 
pressed and ^’dd ; but at length he suddenly put spurs to his horse — dashed 
into the country — and advanced above a league, surrounded by solitude : he 
appeared on fire to come into contact with the enemy. Some circumstances 
connected with the passage of the Niemen proved a melancholy prelude of 
subsequent misfortune, and seemed to cast “ ominous conjecture on the 
whole success.*' When descending towards Kovno, 

Some (if the soldiers thought they heard the distant report of cannon. As we 
marched, we endeavoured to distinguish on which side the battle was going on. 
But, with the exception of some troops of cossacks that day as well as the en- 
suing, the climate alone displayed itself in the character of an enemy. In fact, 
the ii’mperor had scarcely passtnl the river, when a rumbling sound began to agi- 
tate the atmosjihere. In a short time the day became overcast, the wind rose, 
and brought with it the inauspicious mutterings of a thunder storm 'fhat mena- 
cing sky and unsheltered country filled us with melancholy iinpressions. There 
were even some amongst us, who, enthusiastic as they had lately been, were terri- 
fied at whftt they conceived to he a fatal presage. To them it apjiearcd that 
those combustible vapours were collecting over our heads, and that they vvould 
descend upon tbe territory we approached, in order to guard its entrance. 

It is quite certain, that the storm in question was as great as the enterprise in 
which we were engaged, lluring several hours, its black and heavy masses ac- 
cumulated and hung upon the march of the whole army : from right to left, 
over a space of fifty leagues, it was threatened by its lightnings, and over- 
whelmed by its torrents : tlie roads and fields were inundated ; the insupport- 
able beat of the atmosphere was suddenly changed to a disagreeable chillncss. 
Ten thousand horses perished on the march, and more especially in the bivouacs 
which followed. A large quantity of equipages remained abandoned on the 
sands ; and great numbers of men subsequently gave way. 

A convent served to shelter the Emperor against the first fury of the tempest. 
From hence he shortly departed for Kowiio, w'herc the greatest disorder prevail- 
ed. The claps of thunder were ri(> longer nc»ticed ; those menacing reports, 
which still murmured over our heads, appeared forgotten. For, though this com- 
mon phenomenon of the season might have shaken the firmness of some few 
mincks, w’ith the majority* the time of omens had passed away. A .scepticism, 
ingenious on the part of some, thoughtless of coarse on the part of others, earth- 
born passions and imperious wants, nave diverted the souls of men from that hea- 
ven whence they are derived, and to which they should return. The army, 
therefore, recognised nothing but a natural and unseasonable accident in this dis- 
aster; and far from interpreting it as the voice of reprobation against aggression, 
ibr which, moreover, it was not answerable, found in it nothing but a motive of 
Indignation against fortune or the skies, which, whether by chance, or otherwise, 
offered it so terrible a presage. 

That very day, a particular calamity was added to the general disaster. At 
Kowno, Napoleon w:i9 exasperated against the Vila, the bridge over which the 
■Cossacks bad broken down? and which opposed the passage of Oudinot. He af- 
fected to despise it, hke every thing else that opposed him, and ordered a squa- 
dron of the Polish guard to swim the river. These picked men obeyed the order 
M'ithout hesitation. At first, they proceeded in good order, and when out ol* 
their depths., redoubled fheir exertious. They soon reached the middle of the 
river by swimming- But there, the rapidity of the current broke their order. 
Their ho'-fifes there became frightened, quitted their ranks, and were canied 
away by the violence of the waves. They no longer swam, but floated about in 
scattered groups. Their riders struggled in vain ; at length their strength gave 
way, and they resigned themselves to their fate. Their destruction was certiiio ; 
but it was for their country ; it was in her presence, and for the sake of their 
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(l(?livorcrs, ihat they devoted themselves; and even when on the jjoint of beinj; 
eii^ulj)hed for ever, they suspended their unavailing strujirgles, turned their faces 
tow.ard Napoleon, and exclaimed, “ Vive VEmpcrcur /” Three of them were es- 
pecially remarketl, who. with their heads still above the billows, rejjeated this 
cry, and perished instantly. The army was struck with mingled horror and ad- 
miration. 

The, conduct of Napoleon to Poland savours of that infatuation which 
is the constant forerunner of misfortune. Why did he not at once proclaim 
the independence of that country ? He had only to say, Let the kingdom 
of Poland exist,*' to attach to his fortunes a nation of heroes-y-to secure the 
affections of the Lithuanian, through whose territory he was to march — to 
establish an indestructable base for his subsequent operations — to oppose a 
formidable barrier to Russia — to have in his rear a friendly and gallant 
people, upon whose country he could fall back in the event of sustaining re- 
verses — and to kindle into fury that deadly hatred of the Muscovite race . 
which oppression had only partially smothered, not extinguished. If his 
expedition to Russia had not for its object ultimately to re-establish the 
kingdom of Poland, it had no legitimate object whatever ; it was a mere 
agp^ession, as lawless and violent as the incursion of a Tartar or Calrauc 
horde, and merited the disasters by which it was overtaken. But had Na- 
poleon proclaimed the independence of Poland, his cause would have been 
sanctified in the eyes of all Europe ; public opinion would have sustained 
him amidst his most cruel calamities ; and even these calamities would have 
been incredibly mitigated. The Poles had a right to this at his hand ; and 
he proved false to his own fortune and renown, and probably accelerated his 
fall by temporising for the sake of Austria and Prussia, who, he ought to 
have known, were anxiously watching the moment when his star should 
begin to wax dim. How different might have been the fate of the subse- 
quent campaign in Germany, had he roused to arms, by the watch-words of 
Lib erf y and Independence, a martial and high-spirited people, who would 
have rallied round his eagles, and felt all that was most hallowed in the name 
of country identified with his glory and success! 

But we pass over this painful retrospect, as well as many of the details of 
the misery the array already experienced, and the cruel measures which ne- 
cessity rendered expedient for the support of such masses of soldiers. Tlie 
subsequent picture is quite appalling. 

Napoleon was frequenlly compelled to shut his eyes to a system of plunder 
wliic'li he vainly prohibited ; too well aware, also, of the attraction which that 
mode ol’ subsistence has for the soldier ; that it caused him to love a state of 
things which enriched him ; that it placed him, by virtue of the authority 
which it often conferred, over classes superior to his own ; that in his eyes it 
had all the charm (if a war of the poor against the rich ; in short, Chat the plea- 
sure of being, and feeling that he was, the strongest, was, under such circum- 
stances incessantly, repeated and brought home to him. Napoleon, however, 
grew indignant at the intelligence of tliese excesses. He issuetl an angry pro- 
clamation, anti he directed moveable columns of French and Lithuanians to see 
to its execution. We, who were irritated at the siglit of the pillagers, were zea- 
lous to pursue and punish them ; but when the bread and cattle were taken from 
them, and they were seen slowly retreating, sometimes eying us with a hollow 
look of condensed despair, sometimes bursting into tears; and when they were 
heard to murmur, that, not content vvith giving them nothing to live on, all 
subsistence was taken from them, and that the obvious intention was to starve 
them to rleath ; we, then, in our turn, accused ourselves of barbarity to our 
own people ; the murmurers were recalled, and their prey restored. Indeed, 
it was imperious necessity which impelled to plunder. The otljcers themselves 
had no other means of subsistence than from the share which the soldiers gave 
them. A jjosition of so much excess engendered fresh excesses. These rude 
men, with arma in their hands, assaulted by so many imperious wants, could 
scarcely remain moderate. They arrived famished at habitations ; at first they 
asked, but, either for the want of being understood, or in consequence of the 
refusal or inability of the inhabitants to satisfy their demands, -and tbeir not 
being able to wait, altercations generally arose ; then, as they became more 
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and more exasperated with hunger, they became furious, and after rifling both 
cottage and palace without finding the subsistence which they sought for, they, 
in the violence of their despair, accused the inhabitants of being their enemies, 
and took their revenge of the proprietors by destroying their property. 

The’^e were some who actually destroyed themselves rather than proceed to 
such extremities ; others did the same after so proceeding ; these were the 
youngest# They placed their foreheads on their muskets, and blew out their 
brains on the public road. But many grew callous ; one excess led to another, 
as people often grow angi*y with the blows which they inflict. Among the lat- 
ter, some vagabonds took vengeance of their distresses upon persons ; in the 
midst of so iiSuspicious on aspect of nature, they became denaturalize ; aban- 
doned to themselves at so great a distance from home, they imagined that 
every thing was allowed them, and that their sufferings authorised them in 
making others suffer. 

In an army so numerous, and composed of so many nations, it Avas natural 
• tilso to find more malefactors than in a smaller one; the causes of so many evils 
induced fresh ones ; already enfeebled by famine, it was necessary to make for- 
ced marches in order to fly from it, and reach the enemy. At night when they 
halted, the soldiers thronged into the houses; there, worn out with fatigue and 
want, they threw themselves upon the first dirty straw they met with. The 
most robust had barely spirits left to knead the flour which they found, and to 
light the ovens with which all those wooden houses were supplied ; others liad 
scarcely strength to go a few paces in order to light the fires necessary to cook 
some food ; their officers, exhausted like themselves, feebly gave orders to take 
more care, and neglected to see that their orders were obeyed. A piece of burnt 
wood, at such times escaping from an oven, or a spark from the fire of the 
bivouacs, were sufficient to burn a castle or a whole village, and cause the deaths 
of numerous soldiers, to whom they might have given a miserable refuge. In 
other respects, these disorders were veiy rare in Lithuania. 

It is evident that Buonaparte underrated the power and the opposition of 
Russia. 

To these motives of the stay, perhaps too much protracted, which Napoleon 
made at Wilna, those who were nearest to his person have added another. They 
said to each other, that a genius so vast as his, and always increasing in activity 
and audacity, was not now seconded, as it had been formerly, by a vigorous con- 
stitution. 

They were alarmed at no longer finding their chief insensible to the heat of a 
burning atmosphere ; and they remarked to each other, with melancholy fore- 
bodings, the tendency to corpulence by which his frame was now distinguished ; 
the sure sign of a premature debility of system. 

Some of them attributed this to his frequent use of the bath. They were ig- 
norant, that, far from being a habit of luxur3% this had become to him an indis- 
pensable relief from a bodily aliment of a serious and alarming character, which 
his policy carefully concealed, in order not to excite cruel expectations in his ad- 
versaries. 

Such is the inevitable and unhappy influence of the ‘ most trivial causes over 
the destiny of nations. It will be shortly seen, when the profoundest combina- 
tions, which ought to have secured the success of the boldest, and perhaps the most 
useful enterj)rize in a F.uropean point of view, come to be developed ; — how, at 
the decisive moment, on the plains of the Moskwa, nature paralysed genius, and 
the man was wanting to the hero. The numerous battalions of Russia were then 
insufficient to defend her ; a stormy day, a sudden attack of fever, were her 
salvation. 

It will be only just and proper to revert to this observation, when, in exam- 
ining the picture which I shafl be forced to trace of the battle of the Mt»skwa, 1 
shall be found repeating all the complaints, and even the reproaches, which an 
unusual inactivity and languor extorted from the most devoted friends and con- 
stant admirers of this great man. Most of them, as well as those who have sub- 
seciuently given an account of the battle, were unaware of the bodily sulferings 
of a chief, who, in the midst of his depression, exerted himself to conceal then- 
cause. That which was eminently a misfortune, these narrators have designated 
as a fault. 

Besides, at SCO leagues distance from one’s home, after so many fatigues and 
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sacrifices, at the instant wlien victory escaped from their {jrasp, and a frightful 
)n*ospect revealed itself, it was natural to expect severity of judgment ; and the 
judges had sutiered too much themselves, ta allow theirs to be impartial. 

As for mysell’, I shall not con'ceal what I witnessed, in the persuasion that truth 
is of all tributes that which is alone worthy of a great man; of that illustrious 
captain, who had so often extracted prodigious advantages from every occurrence, 
not excepting his reverses ; of that man who raised himself to so great an emi- 
nence, that posterity will scarcely be enabled to distinguish the sliadow attached 
to a glory so brilliant. 

The French army continued to advance, and the Russian a^my to retreat, 
cautiously and systematically avoiding a combat which the French Emperor 
so ardently desired, and drawing him on to his fate. 

The emperor now decided; the course of the D’lina and of the Borisihenea 
marked out the French line. The army was thus quartered on the banks of 
these two rivers, and in the interval between them ; Ponlatowski and his Poles ’ 
at Mohilef ; Davoast and the first corps at Orcha, Dubrowiia, and Luibowiezi ; 
Murat, Ney, the army of Italy and the guard, from Orcha and Dubrowna to 
\Vitei)sk and Suraij. The advance posts at Lyadi, Vinkowo, and Velij, oppo- 
site to those of Barclay and Bagration ; for these two hostile armies, the one 
Hying from Napoleon, across the Diina, by Drissa and Witepsk, the other, es- 
caping Davoust across the Berizina and the Boristhenes, by way of Bobruisk, 
Bickof, ami Smolensk, succeeded in forming a junction within the interval 
bounded by these two rivers. 

As soon as the Emperor had made up his mind, he returned to Witepsk with 
his guard : there, on the 28th of July, in entering the imperial head -quarters, 
he laid down his sword, and abruptly depositing it on his maps, with which his 
tables were covered, he exclaimed, Here I stoj) ! here I must look round me ; 
rally ; refresh my army, and organize Poland. The campaign of 1812 is finished; 
that of 1813 will do the rest. 

With the conquest of Lithuania, tlie object of the war was attained, and, 
nevertheless, that war appeared scarcely to have commenced ; for it was places 
that w^ere vanquished, and not men. The Russian army was unbroken ; its U\ t) 
wings, wdiich had been separated by the vivacity of the first onset, had now 
united. We w’ere in the finest season of the year. It w^as in this situation that 
Napoleon believed himself irrevocably decided to halt on the banks of the Boris- 
theness and the DUna. At that time, he could much more easily deceive others 
as to his intentions, as he actually deceived himself. 

Wc are told that the line of defence was already traced upon Napoleon's 
maps, and that 

He was seen exploring AVitepsk and its environs, as if to reconnoitre places 
where he was likely to make a long residence. Establishments of all kinds w’ere 
forn^ed there. Thirty-six ovens, capable of providing at once 29,000 loaves of 
bread, were constructed. Neither was the useful alone attended to ; embellish- 
ment was also considered. Some stone houses spoiled the appearance of the square 
of the palace ; the Emperor ordered his fi^uard to pull them down, and clear away 
the rubbish. Indeed, he was already anticipating the pleasures of winter ; Pari- 
sian aetprs must come to Witepsk ; and as that city was abandoned, fair spec- 
tators must be attracted from Warsaw and Wilna. 

His star at that time enlightened his path : happy had it been for him, if he had 
not afterwards mistaken the movements of his impatience for the inspirations of 
genius. But, whatever may be said, it was by himself alone that he sufiered 
himself to be hurried on ; for in him 'every thing proceeded from himself, and it 
was a vain attempt to seduce his prudence. In vain did one of his marshals en- 
courage his hopes of insurrection of’ the Russians, in consequence of the procla- 
mations which his officers of the advanced guard had been instructed to dissemi- 
nate. Some Poles had intoxicated tliat general with inconsiderate promises, 
dictated by the delusive hope common to all exiles, with which they flatter the 
ambition of the leaders who rely upon them. 

But Murat was the individual whose incitements wTre most frequent and ani- 
mated. Tired of repose, and insatiable of glory, that monarch, who considered 
the enemy to be within his grasp, Avas unable to repress bis emoliohs. He quit- 
ted the advanced guard, went to Witepsk, and, in a private interview with the 
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Knipcror, j^avc way to liis ini])Ctiiosit 3 '. He accused tlic Jfusslan army of cowar- 
dice ; according to him, it ha«l failed in the reudep'ons before \V’iteiwk,as it it liad 
1 ‘Cell an affair of a duel. It was a panic-struck army, Avhicli his light cavalry 
alone was siitficieiit to put to flight. This ebullition extorted a smile from Ka- 
jioleon? but in order to moderate his fervour, he said to him; “JMurat! the 
first campaign in Kussia is finished ; let us here plant our eagles. Two great 
rivers mark out our position ; let us raise block-houses on that line : let our fires 
cross each other on all sides. Let us form in square battalion ; cannons at the 
angles and the exterior : let the interior contain our quarters and our maga- 
zines ; 1813 will see us ut Moscow* — 18 14 at Petersburg. The llussiau war is 
a war of three years !” 

It w'as thus that his genius conceived every thing in masses, and his eye ex- 
patiated over an army of 00,000 men as if it were a regiment. 

That very day he loudly addressed an administrator in the following word.s; 
“ As for you, sir, von must lake care to provide subsistence for us in these 
quarters; for/* added .he, in a higher tone, and addressing himsell' to Mime of 
his officers, “ we shall not repeat the folly of Charles the Xl Ith.” Ihit his ac- 
tions in a short time belied his words; and there was a general astonishment at 
his indifference to giving die necessary orders for so gi'cat an establishment. 

But after all these appearances of winter-quarters, wc are informed that 

The moderation of the first discourses of Napoleon had not deceived the incm- 
liers of his household. They recollected that, at the first view of the deserted camp 
of Barclay, and of Witepsk abandoned, when he heard them congratulating each 
other, he turned sharply round to them and exclaimed, “ Do you think then that I 
have come so far to conquer these huts ?** They also knew perfectly, that when he 
had a great object in view, he never devised any other than a vague plan, preferring 
to take counsel of opjxirtunity ; a system more conformable to the promptitude of 
his genius. 

In other respects, the whole army was loaded with the favours of its head. If he 
happened to meet with convoys of wounded, he stopped them, informed himself of 
their condition, of tlieir suffering.^, of the actions in which they had been wounded, 
and never quitted them without consoling them by his words, or making them par- 
takers of his bounty. 

He bestowed particular attention on his guard ; he himself daily review'cd them, 
lavishing commendation, and sometimes blame ; but the latter seldom fell on any but 
the administrators ; which pleased the soldiers, and diverted their complaints. 

He frequently sent wine from his table to the sentinel who w^as nearest to him. One 
(lay he assembled the elite of his guards, for the purpose of giving them a new^ leader ; 
he made them a speech, and with his own hand and sword introduced him to them ; 
afterwards he embraced him in their pre.seiice. So many attentions were ascribed by 
some to his gratitude for the past ; by others, to his exigency for the future. 

The latter s:iw^ clearly that Napoleon had at first flattered himself with the hope 
of receiving fresh overtures of peace from Alexander, and that the misery and debility 
of his army had occupied his attention. It was requisite to allow the long train of 
stragglers and sick sufficient time, the one for joining their corps, and the latter for 
reaching the hospitals. Finally, to establish these hospitals, to collect provisions, 
recniit the horses, and w'ait for the hospital-waggons, the artillery, and the ijontoons, 
which were still laboriously dragging after us across the Lithuanian sand.s. His cor- 
respondence w’ith Europe must also have been a source of occupation to him. To 
conclude, a destructive atmosphere stopped his progress ! Such, in fact, is that cli- 
mate; the atmosphere is always in the extreme — always excessive ; it either parches 
or inundates, burns up or freezes, the soil and its inhabitants, for w'hose protection 
it appears expressly framed ; a perfidious climate, the heat of which debilitated our 
bodies, in order to render them more accessible to the frost by which they were 
shortly to be pierced. 

'i’he Emperor w'as not the least sensible of its effects ; but w^hen he found himself 
.somew'hat refreshed by repose, when no envoy from Alexander made liis appearance, 
and liis first dispositions were completed, he was seized with impatience. He was 
observed to grow* restlef.s, whether it was that inactivity annoyed him, as it does all 
men of active habits, and that he preferred danger to the weariness of expectation, 
or that he was agitated by that desire of acquisition, w^hich, with the greater part 
of mankind, has stronger efficacy than the pleasure of preserving, or the fear of 
losing. 
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It was then esjwciaHy that the linage of captive Mo"<cow l)csic£;ed him \ it was the 
houndary of his fears, the ohjcct of hi.s hopes: possessed of that, he would |K)Ssess 
Cv'ery thing. From that time it was foreseen that an ardent and restless genius, 
like his, anti accustomed to short cuts, would not wait eight months-, when he felt 
his object within his reach, and when twenty dayi« were siiftlcient to attain it. 

We must not, however, be too liasty in judging this extraordinary man ]>y the 
weaknesses common to all men. We shall presently hear from himself ; — we shall 
see how much his political position tended to complicate his military {position. At a 
later period, we fehall be less tempted to blame the resolutibn he was now about to 
take, when it is seen that the fate of Russia depended upon only cpie more day’., 
health, which foiled Napoleon, even on the very field of the Moskwa. 

Meantime, he at first appeared hardly hold enough to confess to himself a project 
of .such great temerity. Hut by degrees, he assumed courage to look it in llie face. 
He then began to deliberate, and the state of great irresolution which tormented 
his imnd, artected his whole fiame. He was observed to w’ander about his apart- 
ments, a.s if pursued by some dangerous temptation ; nothing could livet his attention ; 
he every moment began, quitted, and resumed his labour; he walked about without 
any object ; inquired the hour, and looked at his watch ; completely absorbed, he 
stopped, hummed a tune with an absent air, and again began tvalking about. 

In the midst of this perplexity, he occasionally addressed the persons whom he met 
w'itli such half sentences as, Well ! what shall we do ? Shall w'e stay w'hefe we 
are, or advance ? How is it possible to stoji short in the midst of so glorious a career 
He did not wait for their reply; but still kept W'andering about, as if he was looking 
lor something or somebody to terminate his indecision. 

At length, quite overwhelmed with the w’cight of such an important consideration, 
and oppn-ssed with so great an uncertainty, he would throw himself on one of the 
beds, which he had caused to he laid on the floor of his apartments. His frame, ex- 
hausted liy the heat, and the struggles of his mind, could only bear a covering of the 
slightest texture ; it was in that state that he passed a portion of his days at Witepsk, 

Hut when his body wavS at rest, his spirit was only the more active. How many 
motives urged him towards Moscow ! IIow' support at Witep.sk the vnnui of seven 
wM’nter months? — he, who till then had always been the assailant, was about to be 
reduced to a defen^-ive position ; a part unw'orthy of him, of which he had no expe- 
ri^'iice, and adverse t(/ his genius. 

“ Moreover, at Witepsk, nothing had been decided, and yet, at what a distance 
was he already from V'rance ! Europe, then, would at length behold him stopped, 
whom nothing had been able to stop. Would not the duration of the enterprize aug- 
ment Its danger ? Ought he to allow Russia time to arm herself entirely ? How 
long could he protract this uncertain condition without impairing the charm of his 
infullihility, (w'hich the resistance of Spain had already enfeebled,) and without en- 
gendering dangerous hopes in Europe ? What w'ould be thought, if it were known 
that a third of his army, dispersed or sick, were no longer in the ranks ? It w'as in- 
dispensable, iheretore, to dazzle the world speedily by the ^clat of a great victory, and 
hide so many sacrifices under a heap of laurels,” 

I’heii, if he remained at Witepsk, he considered that he should have the ninni, 
tlie whole expense, all the inconveniences, and all the an.\ieties of a defensive posi- 
tion to hear ; while at Moscow there would be peace, abundance, a reimbursement 
of the expenses of the w^ar, and immortal glory, . lie persuaded himself that auda- 
city for him was henceforth the greater prudence ; that it is the same with all ha- 
zardous undertakings, as with faults, in wdiich there is alw^ays risk at the beginning, 
hut frequently gain at the conclusicii ; that the more inexcusable they are, the more 
they require to be successful. That it was indispensable, therefore, to consummate 
this undertaking, topirsh it to the utmost, astonish the universe, beat down Alexander 
by his audacity, and carry off a prize which should be a cornpensation for so many 
losses. 

Thus it was, that the same danger which perhaps ought to have recalled him to 
the Niemen, or kept him stationary on the Diina, urged him towards Moscow' ! 
Such is the peculiarity of false positions ; every thing in them is perilous ; temerity 
is prudence ; there is no choice left but of errors ; there is no hope but in the errors 
of the enemy, and in chance. 

Having at lost determined, he hastily arose, as if not to allow time to his own re- 
flect ions to renew so painful a state of uncertainly ; and already quite full of the plan 
wliich was to secure his conquest, he hastened to his maps; they presented to his 
view the cities of Smolensk and Moscow ; “ the great Moscow, tlie holy city ;” 
names which he repeated with satisfaction, and which .served to add new fuel 
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to Ills nirthitious flume. Fired with this prospect, his spirit, replete t\ith the 
energy of his mighty conception, appears |)Ossesscd by the genius of war. Hi.s 
\oice deepens; his eye Hashes fire; and his countenance darkens. His atteii* 
Hants retreat from his presence, struck with mingled awe and resp^t ; but at 
length his plan is fixed ; his determination taken ; his order of march traced out. 
lustautly, the internal struggle by which he had been agitated subsided ; and no 
sooner was he delivered of his terrible conception, than his countenance resumed its 
usual mild and tranquil character. 

All the officers of Napoleon’s household were opposed to his stupendous 
plan. Neither the tears of Bcrthier, nor the frankness of Lobau and Cauliii- 
court, nor Duroc’s disapproving, chilling silence, nor Daru’s straight-forward 
and immoveable firmness, were of any avail. The Emperor combated all 
their arguments in his own way, and then said to them, 

“ That he perceived clearly that their thoughts were dwelling on Charles the 
Twelfth ; but that if the expedition to Moscow' wanted a fortunate precedent, it was 
Iwcause it was deficient in a man capable of making it succeed ; that in war, fortune 
went for one-half in every thing ; that if people always waited for a complete assem- 
blage of favourable circumstances, nothing would ever be undei taken ; that we must 
begin, in order to finish ; that there was no enterprise in which every thing concurred, 
and that, in all human projects, chance had its share ; that, in short, it was not the 
rule w’hich created the success, but the success the rule ; and that, if he succeeded by 
new means, that success would create new' principles. 

“ Blood has not yet been spilled,’* he added, “ and Russia is too great to yield 
without lighting. Alexander can only negotiate after a great battle. If it is neces- 
sary, I w ill even proceed to the holy city itf search of that battle, and I will gain it. 
Peace w'tiils for me at the gates of Moscow'. But wdth his honour thus saved, if 
Alexander still persists, I will negotiate with the Boyards, or even with the popula- 
tion of that capital; it is numerous, united, and consequently enlightened. It W'ill 
understand its own interests, and comprehend the value of liberty.” He concluded 
by saying, that “ Moscow hated Petersburgh ; that he would take advantage of their 
rivalry ; that the results of such a jealousy were incalculable.” 

After enduring great hardships, the state of the French army is repre- 
sented in these words ; 

The soldiers complained of his non-appearance. “ They no longCT saw him,” 
they said, “ except in days of battle, w'hen they had to die for him, but never 'when 
they required the means of existence. They were all there to serve him, but he 
seemed no longer there to serve them.” 

In this manner did they suffer and complain, but without sufficiently considering 
that what they complained of was one of the inseparable evils of the campaign. The 
dispersion of the various corps d’armce lieing indispensable for the sake of procuring 
subsistence in these deserts, that necessity kept Napoleon at a distance from his scl- 
diers. His guard could hardly find subsistence and shelter in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; the rest w'cre out of his sight. It is true that many imprudent acts had 
recently been committed; several convoys of provisions l)elonging to other corps, 
were on their passage daringly retained at the imperial head-quarters, for the use of 
the guard, by whose order is not kriowm. This violence, added to the jealousy which 
such bodies of men always inspire, created discontent in the army. 

Respect, however, for the conqueror of Europe, and the necessity of circumstances, 
supported them ; they saw that they were too deeply embarked ; that a victory was 
necessary for their speedy deliverance from their embarrassment, and that he alone 
could give it them. Misfortune, moreover, had purified the army ; all that remained 
of it could not fail to "be its tlitc both in mind and body. In order to have got so 
far as they had done, what trials had they not withstood ! Suspense, and disgqst with 
miserable cantonments, were sufficient to agitate such men. To remain, a})pearcd 
to them insupportable ; to retreat, imijossible ; it was, therefore, imperative to ad- 
vance. 

The great names of Smolensk and Moscow inspired no alarm. In ordinary times, 
and wdth ordinary men, that unknown region, that unvisited people, and the distance, 
w'hich magnifies all things, would have been sufficient to discourage. But these were 
the very circumstances which, in this case, were most attractive. The soldiers’ chief 
pleasure was in hazardous situations, which were rendered more interesting by tlic 
greater proportion of danger they involved, and on which new dangers conferred a 
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more striking uir of singularity ; emotions flill of charm for active spirits^ which had 
exhausted their taste for old things, and which, therefore, required new. 

Ambition Wcis, at that time, completely unshackled ; every thing inspired the pas- 
sion for glory ; they had been launched into a boundless career. How was it possi« 
ble to measure the ascendancy which a powerful Einfieror must have acquired, or the 
strong impulse which he had given them — an Emjjeror, capable of telling his sol- 
diers after the victory of Austerlitz, “ I will allow you to name joitr children after 
me ; and if among them there should prove one worthy of us, I will leave him every 
thing I possess, and name him my successor ?” 

For an account of the movements of tlie French and the Russian armies, 
vi'e must refer again to our review of Boutourlin. Ever since the arrival of 
the French at Vitepsk, Napoleon had employed two of his officers in sound- 
ing the sentiments of the Russians. 

The aim was to instil into them notions of liberty, and to compromise them in ' 
our cause by an insurrection more or less general. But there had lieen nothing to 
work upon, excepting a few straggling savage boors, whom the Russians had per- 
haps left as sjiies amongst us. This attempt had only served to betray his»plan, 
and to put the Russians on their guard against it. 

This expedient, moreover, w'as repugnant to Napoleon, whose nature inclined 
him much more to the cause of kings than to that of nations- He employed it 
hut carelessly. Subsequently, at Moscow, he received several addresses from dif- 
ferent heads of families. They complained that they were treated by the lords like 
herds of cattle, which they sell or barter away at pleasure. They solicited Napo- 
leon to proclaim the abolition of slavery. They offered to head partial insurrections, 
which they promised speedily to render general. 

These offers weic rejected. We should have seen, among* a barbarous people, a 
barbarous liberty, an ungovernable, a horrible licentiousness : a few partial revolts 
had formerly furnished the standard of them. The Russian nobles, like the plant- 
ers of St. Domingo, would have been ruined. This fear prevailed in the mind of 
Napoleon, and was confessed by him ; it induced him to give up all attempts to 
excite a movement which he could not have regulated. 

Besides, these masters had conceived a distrust of their slaves. Amidst so many 
dangers, they distinguished this as the most urgent. They first wrought upon the 
minds of their unfortunate serfs, debased by all sorts of servitude. Their priests, 
wlioin the} arc accustomed to believe, imposed upon them by delusive language; 
they persuaded these peasants that we were legions of devils, commanded by An- 
tichrist, infernal spirits, whose very look would excite horror, and W'hosc touch 
u ould contaminate. Our prisoners remarked that these poor creatures w’ould not 
again make use of the vessels w hich they hud used, and that they reserved them for 
tlie most filthy animals. 

As we approached, however, our presence would have refuted all these clumsy 
fables. But behold ! these nobles fell back with their serfs into the interior of the 
country, as at the approach of a dire contagion. Properly, habitations, all that could 
detain them, and be serviceable to us, were sacrificed. They interposed famine, 
fire, and the desert, between them and us ; for it w’as as much against their serfs as 
against Napoleon tliat this mighty resolution was executed. It w'as no longer, there- 
fore, a war of kings that was to be prosecuted, but a w^arof class, a war of parly, a 
war of religion, a national war, all sorts of w'ar combined. 

The Emperor, then, first perceived the enormous magnitude of his enterprize ; 
the farther he advanced, the more it w'as magnified before him. So long as he 
encountered only kings, to him greater than all of them, their defeats wrere but 
spurt ; but the kings being conquered, he bad now to do wdth people ; and it was 
another 9})ain, but remote, barren, infinite, that he had found at the opposite ex- 
tremity of Europe. He w'as daunted, hesitated, and paused. 

At Witepsk, w'hatever resolution he might have taken, he w'anted Smolensk, and 
till he should be at Smolensk he .seemed to have deferred coming to any determi- 
nation. ^or this reason he was again seized with the same perplexity ; it was now 
more embarrassing, as the flames, the epidemic disease, the victims w^hich sur- 
rounded him, had aggravated matters ; a fever of hesitation attacked him ; his eyes 
turned towards Kief, Petersburgh, and Moscow. 

In the article formerly alln<Jed to, we have followed the retreat of the 
Russian, and the advance of the French armies, to the bloody field of Bo- 

voT. XVI. * Y y . 
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rodino or the Moskwa. ^Vlicn approaching this tomb of the brave, a French- 
man who had joined the army, and who gave them different kinds of intei- 
ligencc, also related 

That the arrival of Kutusof, on the 20th of August, at Tzarewo-zaimizcze, between 
Viazma and Gjatz, and the announcement of a sjxicdy battle, hud intoxicated the 
enemy with tvvo*fuld joy ; that all had immediately marched towards Dorudinu,— 
not to continue their flight, but to fix themselves on this frontier of the government 
ot Moscow, to root themselves to the soil, to defend it ; in short, to conquer there or 
die. • 

An incident, otherwise not worthy of notice, seemed to confirm this intelligence : 
this was the arrival of a Russian officer with a flag of truce. He had so little to say* 
that it was evident from the first that he came only to observe. His manner was 
peirticularly displeasing to Davoust, who read in it something more than assurance. 

■ A French general having inconsiderately asked this stranger what wc ‘should find be- 
tween Wiazma and Moscow, the Russian proudly replied, ‘‘ Pultowa.” This ansvver 
bespoke a battle ; it pleased the French, who are fond of a smart re})artec, and de- 
light to meet with enemies worthy of themselves. 

Though Barclay de Tolly fell into the utmost disgrace among the Rus- 
sians, yet wc are told by Segur that he deserved better treatment. 

Thus Barclay had, singly against all, supported till the very last moment that plan 
of retreat which in 1807 he had vaunted to one of our generals as the only expedient 
for saving Russia. Among us, he was commended for having persisted in this pru- 
dent defensive system, in spite of the clamours of a proud nation irritated by misfor- 
tune, and before so aggressive an enemy. 

He had, no doubt, failed in sufTering himself to be surprised at Wilna, and for not 
considering the marshy course of the Berezina as the proper frontier of 1 .ithuania ; 
hut it was remarked that, subsequently, at Witepsk and Smolensk, he had forestalled 
Napoleon ; that on the Loutcheza, on the Dnieper, and at Valoutina, his resistance 
had been proportionate to time and place ; that this petty warfare, and the losses oc- 
casioned by it, had been but too much in his favour ; every retrograde step of his 
drawing us to a greater distance from our reinforcements, and bringing him nearer to 
fiis own : in short, all that he had done, he had done judiciously, whether he had 
hazarded, defended, or abandoned. 

And yet he had drawn upon himself general animadversion ! But this was, in 
OUT opinion, his highest panegyric. We thought the better of him for despising jiublic 
opinion, when it had gone astray ; for having contented himself ^ith watching our 
motions in order to profit by them, and for having proved that, most frequciUly, na- 
tions are saved in spite of themselves. 

Barclay showed himself still greater during the rest of the campaign. This com- 
mandcr-in-cliicf and minister at ivar, who had been deprived of the command that it 
miglit be given to Kutusof, voluntarily served under him, and was seen to obey with 
the same zeal as he had commanded. 

At length the consummation of Napoleon s wishes—a battle with the 
Russians— seemed to approach. The Russian army halted at Borodino. 

Napoleon announced a battle to his army ; he allowed it two days to rest, to pre- 
pare its arms, and to collect subsistence. He merely w arned the detachments sent 
out in quest of provisions, that “ if they did not return the following day, they w ould 
deprive themselves of the honour of fighting.” 

Q*he Emperor then endeavoured to obtain some information concerning his new ad- 
.versaiy* Kutusof was described to him as an old man, the ground-work of whose 
reputation had been formerly laid by a singular wound. He had since skilfully pro- 
fited by circumstances. The very defeat of Austerlitz, which he had foreseen, added 
to his renown, which was further increased by bis late camjMiigns against the Turks. 
His valour w'as incontestable, but he was charged w'ith regulating its vehemence, ac- 
cording to his private interest ; for he calculated every thing. His genius was slow , 
vindictive, and above all, crafty—the true Tartar character !— knowing the art of 
preparing an implacable war with a fawning, supple, and patient |X)licy. 

In other respects, he w'as a more adroit courtier than able general ; hut formidable 
by his renow'ii, by his address in augmenting it, and in making others concur in this 
object. He had contrived to flatter the whole nation, and every individual of it, from 
the general to the ])rivate soldier. 

It ’vus added, that there was in his person, in his language, nay, even in hia very 
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l^ess, his 8ui>crstiti()us {uractices and his age, a remnant of Suwarrow, the ktani}) 

nf an ancient Muscovite, an air of nationality, which rendered hhu dear to the Kus- 
hi.ms: at Moscow the joy at his appointment had been earned to intoxication ; i)eo]ilc 
embraced one another in the streets, and (x^idered themselves us saved. 

When Napoleon had learned these particulars, and given his orders, he awaited the 
event with that tranquillity of mind peculiar to extraordinary men. He (juietly cm. 
ployed himself in exploring the environs of his head-quarters. He remark^ the pro- 
gress of agriculture ; but at the sight of the Gjatz, which pours its w aters into the 
Wolga, lie who had conquered so many rivers, felt anew the first emotions of his 
glory ; he was heard to l)oast of lieing the master of those waves destined to visit 
Asia, — as if they were goiog to announce his approach, and to open for him the way 
to that quarter of the globe. 

On the 4th of September the arit^, still divided into three columns, set out from 
Gjatz and its environs. Murat hud%onc on a few leagues before. Kver since the 
arrival of Kutusuf, troops of Cossacks had been incessantly hovering about the heads, 
of our columns. Murat was exasperated at seeing his cavalry forced to deploy against 
so feeble an obstacle. We are assured that on that day, from one of those iir&t im- 
pulses worthy of the ages of chivalry, he dasned suddenly and alone .tow'ards their 
line, stopped short a few paces from them, and there, sword in hand, made a sign 
for them to retire, with ao air and gesture so commanding, that these barbarians 
obeyed and fell back in amuzenient. 

This circumstance, which was related to us immediately* was received without in- 
credulity. ' 'I’he martial air of that monarch, the brilliancy of his chivalrous dress, 
his reputation, and the novelty of such an action, caused this momentary ascendancy 
to ap|>car true, in spite of its improbability ; for such was Murat* a theatrical niu- 
narcli by the splendor of his dress, and truly a king by his extraordinary valaur and 
his inexhaustible activity , bold as the attack, and always armed with that air of su- 
periority, that threatening audacity, which is J.he most dangerous of olieiibive weapons. 
After some successful encounters, 

Na|wlcon then ajipeared on a height, from which he surveyed the whole country* 
with that eye of a conqueror which sees every thing at once and without confusion ; 
which [leneirates through obbtacles, sets aside accessaries, discovers the capital point, 
and lixes it with the look of an eagle, like prey on which he is about to dart w'lth ail 
his might and ail his impetuosity. ^ 

He knew that a league before him, at Borodino, the Kologha, a river running iu 
a ravine, along the margin of which he proceeded a few versts, turned abruptly to 
the left and discharged itself into the Moskwa. He guessed that a chain of consider- 
able heights alone could have opjjosed its cour-^e, and so suddenly changed its direc- 
tion. These w'ere, no doubt, occupied by the enemy’s army, and on this side it could 
not 1)0 easily attacked. But the Kologha, both Inuiks of which he follivved, while it 
covered the right of the position, left their left exposed. 

The night before the battle of Borodino, we are told 

that a cold mizzling rain began to fall, and the autumn set in with a violent 

wind. This was an additional enemy, that it was nece.ssory to take into account ; for 
this period of the year answ'ered to the age on which Napoleon was entering, and 
every one knows the influence of the seasons of the year on the like seasons of life. 

During that night how many ditl'crent agitations ! The soldiers and the officers 
had to prepare their arms, to repair their clothing, and to combat cold and hunger; 
for their life was a continual combat. The generals, and the Emperor himself, were 
uneasy, lest their defeat of the preceding day should have disheartened the Uussians* 
and they should escape us in the dark. Murat had anticipated this ; we imagined 
several times that wre saw their fires burn more faintly, and that we heard the noise 
of their defiarture ; but day alone echpsed the light of the enemy’s bivouacs. 

This time there was no need to go far in quest of them. The sun of the 6th found 
the two armies again, and displayed them to each other, on the same ground where 
it had left them the evening before. There w'as a general feeling of exultation. 

The Emiieror took advantage of the first rays of dawn to advance betw'een the Iw'O 
lines, and to go from height to height along the w'hole front of the hostile army. He 
saw the Russians crowning all the eminences, in a vast semi-circle tw^o leagues in ex- 
tent, from the Moskw'a to the old Moscow^ road. 

Napoleon, after having determined on his plan, 

—had returned to his camp, when Murat, whom the Russians had so often deceived* 
persuaded him that they W'cre going to runaw'ay once more williout fighting. Jn vaiu 
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did Rapp, who was sent to observe their attitude, return and say, that he had see^ 
them entrenching themselves more and more ; that they were numerous, judiciously 
disposed, and appeared determined much rather to attack, if they were not anticipa- 
ted, than to retreat : Murat persisted in^is opinion, and the Emperor, uneasy, re- 
turned to the heights of Borodino. 

He there jierceived long black columns of trooiis covering the high-road, and spread- 
ing over the plain ; then large convoys of waggons, pruvisiona, and ammunition, in 
short, all the dispositions indicative of a stay and a battle. At that very moment, 
though he had taken witli him but few attendants, that he might not attract tlie no- 
tice and the fire^of the enemy, he was recognized by the Russian batteries, and a can- 
non-shot suddenly interrupted the silence of that day. For, as it Ixequently happens, 
nothing was so calm as the day jireceding that great" battle. 

Thus these two colossal foes, on the point oj^cominei icing ’their terrible contest, 
watched each other attentively, measured one Mother with their eyes, and silently 
prepared for a tremendous conflict. 

The Emperor, who could no longer entertain doubts of a battle, returned to his 
tent to dictate the order of it. There he meditated on his awful situation. He had 
seen that the two armies were equal : about 120,000 men, and 600 pieces of cannon 
on cither side. The Russians had the advantage of ground, of speaking but one 
language, of one uniform, of being a single nation, fighting for the same cause, but a 
great number of irregular troops and recruits. The French had as many men, but 
more soldiers ; for the state of his corps had just been submitted to him : he had be- 
fore his eyes an account of the strength of his divisions, and as it was neither a re- 
view nor a distribution, but a battle that was in prospect, this time the statements 
were not exaggerated. His army was reduced indeed, but sound, supple, nervous,— 
like those manly bodies, which, having just lost the plumpness of youth, display foims 
more masculine and strongly marked. 

Still, during the several days which he had marched in tlie midst of it, he had 
found it silent, from that silence which is imposed by great exjiecijiion or great as- 
tonishment ; like Nature, the moment before a violent tempest, or crowds at the in- 
stant of an extraordinary danger. 

He felt that it wanted rest of some kind or other, but that there was no rest for it 
but in death or victory ; for he had brought it into such a necessity of conquering, that 
it must triumph at any rate. The temerity of the situation into which he had urged 
it was evident, but he knew that of all faults, that was the one wdiich the French most 
willingly forgave ; that in short they doubled neither of themselves nor of him, nor 
of the general result, whatever might be their individual hardships. 

He reckoned, moreover, on their habit and thirst of glory, and even on their cu- 
riosity ; no doubt, they wished to see Moscow, to be able to say that they had been 
there, to receive there the promised reward, perhaps to plunder, and above all, there 
to find re{K)se» He did not observe in them enthusiasm^ but bomething more firm : 
and entire confidence in bis star, in his genius, the consciousness of their superiority, 
and the proud assurance of conquest, in the presence of the vanquished. 

Full of these sentiments, he dictated a proclamation, simple, grave, and frank, as 
befitted such circumstances, and men who were not just conimoiiciiig their career, 
and wliom, after so many sufferings, it w'ould have been idle to jirotend to exalt. 

Accordingly he addressed himself solely to the reason of all, or what is the same 
thing, to the real interest of each ; he finished with glory, the only passion to which 
he could appeal in these deserts, the last of the noble motives by vvhich it w-as possi- 
ble to act upon soldiers always victorious, enliglitencd by an advanced civilization and 
long experience ; in short, Of all the generous illusions, the only one that they could 
have carried so for. This harangue will some day be deemed admirable ; it was wor- 
thy of the commander and of the army ; it did honour to both. 

“ Soldiers,” said he, here is the battle which you have so ardently desired. The 
victory will now depend upon yourselves; it is needful for us : it will give us abun- 
dance, good winter-quarters, and a speedy return home ! Behave as you <1 k 1 at Aus- 
terlitz, at hriedland, at Witepsk, and at Smolensk, and afford to remotest posterity 
occasion to cite your conduct on that day ; let it he said of you, ‘ He was in that 
great battle under the wails of Moscow.’ ” 

The picture of the two armies before the awful battle, where so many 
brave soldiers fell^ is one of the most lively, and yet solemn, of the whole 
work. 

About the middle of the day, Napoleon remarked an extraordinary movement 
jn the enemy’s camp; in fact, the whole Russian army was drawn up under arms. 
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und Kutusaf, surrounded with every species of religious and military pomp, took his 
station in tlic middle of it. He had made his popes and his arclnmandiites dress 
themselves in those splendid arid majestic insignia which they have inherited from 
the Greeks. They marched before him, carrying the venerated symbols of their re- 
ligiOQ, and particularly that divine image, forinerl}" the protectress of Smolensk, 
whicli, by their account, iiad been miraculously saved from the profanation of the 
bticrilegious French. 

When the Uussian saw that his soldiers were sufficiently excited by this extra- 
ordinary spectacle, he raised his voice, and began by putting them in mind of heaven, 
the only country which remains to the slave. In the name of the religion of equality, 
he endeavoured to animate these serfs to defend the property of their masters ; but 
it was principally by exhibiting to them that sacred image which had taken refuge in 
their ranks, that he appealed to their courage, and raised their indignation. 

NajHileon, m his mouth, was “ a universal des|x>t I the tyrannical disturber of the 
WoVld ! a poor w'orin ! au arch-rebel, who had overturned their altars, and iwllutcd • 
them VI ith blood ; who had exposed the true ark of the Lord, represented by the holy 
image, to the profanation of men, and the inclemency of the seasons.” He then 
told them ot their cities reduced to ashes ; reminded them that they were' alx>ut ti> 
light tor their wives and children ; added a few w’ords respecting the Emperor, and 
concluded by appealing to their piety and their patriotism. These were the Virtues 
of instinct with this rude and simple people, who had not yet advanced beyond sen- 
sations, but who, for that very reason, were so much more formidable as soldiers ; 
less diverted from o’ledience by reasoning ; confined by slavery to a narrow circle, in 
which they arc reduced to a small number of sensations, which are the only sources 
of their wants, wishes, and ideas. 

As to other characteristics, proud for want of comparison, and credulous as they 
are jiroud, fioiii ignorance. Worshippers of images, idolaters as much as Christiana 
can be ; for they liad converted that religion of the soul, which is wholly intellectual 
and moral, into one entirely physical and material, to bring it to the le\'cl of their 
brute and short capacity. 

This solemn siiectacle, however, their general's address, the exhortations of their 
olltceis, and the boiiedictioiis of their priests, served to give a thorough tincture of 
l.inaticisin to their courage. All, even to the meanest soldier, fancied themselves 
tlcvoted by iiod himself to the defence of Heaven and their consecrated soil. 

With the French there was no solemnity, either religious or military, no review, 
no means of cvcitation : even the address of the Emperor wvts not distributed till very 
late, and read the next morning so near the time of action, that scweral corps were 
actually engaged betore they could hear it. The Itussians, however, w'hom so many 
powerful motions should have hffiamed, added to their invocations the sword of St. 
iMichael, thus seeking to borrow aid from all the powers of Heaven ; while the French 
sought for it only w'ithin themselves, persuaded that real strength exists only in the 
heart, and that there is to be found the celestial host.” 

Dreadful was the anxiety of Buonaparte before the battle of Borodino: 
anil yet his greatest distress seemed to be caused by the fear that the Rus- 
sians would again make their escape Without fighting. Many a messenger 
was sent to know whether they still kept their ground. On receiving as- 
surance that they did, and having attended to the wants of his Guards, Na- 
poleon went into his tent and soon fell into a doze. 

Shortly after, he called once more. Ilis aide-de-camp found him now supporting 
his head with both bauds ; he seemed, by w^hat was heard, to be meditating on the 
vanities of glory. ‘‘ What is war? A trade of barbarians, the whole art of which 
c'Jiisusts in being the strongest on a given point !” He then complained of the fickle- 
nebs t)f fortune, which, he said, he began to experience. Seeming to revert to more 
encouraging ideas, he recollected what had been told him of the tardiness and care- 
lessness of Kutiiaof, and expressed lus surprise that Benningsen htid not been jirc- 
ferred to him. He thought of the critical situation into which he had brought hmi- 
Nclf, and added, that a great day is at hand, that there will be a terrible battle.” He 
asked Itapp if he thought we should gain the victory. No doubt,” was the re- 
ply, but it wmU be sanguinary.” 1 know it,” resumeit Napoleon ; but 1 have 
bOdlOO men ; 1 shall lose SJ(),00(), I shall enter Moscow with (>0,000 ; the stragglers 
will then rejoin us, and afterwards the battalions on the march, and we sliall lx; 
stronger than wc w-ere before the battle.” In this estimate he seemed to include 
ncilhcL his guard nor the cavalry. 
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A^ftin assailed i)y his hrst anxiety^ he bent once more to examine the attitude of 
(lie iiusbtunb: he was informed that their iires burned with equal brightness, and 
that by the number of these, and the moving shadows surrounding them, it was sup. 
]w>sed that it was not merely arear.guord, but a whole army that kept feeding them, 
'i'he certainty of their presence at last quieted the Em£>eror, and he tried to tuke^me 
lesu 

But the marches which he had just made with the army, the fatigues of the pre. 
ceding days and nights, so many cares, and his intense and anxious expectation, had 
worn htm out ; the coldness of the atmosphere had struck to him ; an irritating fever, 
a dry cough, ahd excessive thirst, consumed him. During the remainder of the 
night, he made vuin attempts to quench the burning thirst which consumed him. 
7’nis fresh disorder was complicated with an old complaint, with which he had been 
struggling since the day before. 

At last, ju»t at Hve o'clock, one of Key's officers came to inform him that the 
• marshal was still in sight of the Russians, and wished to begin the attack. 'Phis 
news seemed to restore the strength of which the fever had deprived hhn* He arose, 
called his officers, and went out, exclaiming, Wc have them at lust ! Forward ! 
Let us go aad open the gates of Moscow." 

'I'he account of the attacks and the changing fate of the various divisions 
of the opposing armies would little interest the general reader, who must be 
snore anxious to become acquainted with its results. The battle was terrific, 
but the French had the advantage in the end, though they paid dearly for 
it. At one period of the fight, it would appear, from Segur, that the road 
was open to victory ; but Murat, Ney, and Davoust were exhausted : they 
halted, and while they were rallying their troops, they sent to Napoleon for 
reiiiforceraents. 

Naiwleon was then seized with a hesitation which he never before displayed ; he 
ficliberated long with himself, and at last, after repeated orders and counter-orders to 
fns young guard, he expressed his belief that the appearance of Friand and Muubourg's 
troops on the heights would be sufficient, the decisive moment not appearing to him 
to be yet arrived. 

But Kutusof took advantage of the respite which he had no reason to expect ; he 
summoned the whole of his reserve, even to the Russian guards, to the supjiort of his 
uncovered left wing. Bagration with these reinforcements reformed his line, his right 
resting on the great battery which Prince Eugehe was attacking, his left on the wood 
which bounded the field of battle towards Psarewo. His fire cut our ranks to pieces ; 
Jus attack was violent, impetuous, and simultaneous ; infantry, artillery, and cavalry; 
all made one grand effort. Ney and Murat stood firm against this tempest ; the 
question with them was no longer about following up the victory, but about retain- 
ing it. 

The soldiers of Friand, drawn up in front of Semenowska, repelled the first charges, 
but when they were assailed with a shower of lialls and grape shot, they began to give 
way ; one of their leaders got tired, and gave orders to retreat. At that critical 
moment, Murat ran up to him, and seizing him by the collar, exclaimed, ‘‘ What arc 
you about ?" The colonel, {lointing to the ground covered with half his troops, an- 
swered, You see well enough that it is im])ossible to stand here."— Very w'ell, 1 
w'ill remain !" exclaimed the king. These words stopped the officer ; he looked 
Murat steadily in the face, and turning round, coolly said, “ You are right ! Soldiers, 
face to the enemy ! Let us go and be killed !” 

Meanwhile, Murat had just sent back Borelli to the Emperor to ask for assistance ; 
that officer pointed, to the clouds of dust which the charges of the cavalry were raising 
upon the heights, which had hitherto remained tranquil since they had been taken. 
Some c^non bad^ hIso fqr the first time fell close to where Napoleon was stationed ; 
the enemy seemed to be approaching; Borelli insisted, and the Km})cror promised his 
young guard. ,But scarcely had it advanced a few paces, w'hen he himself called out 
to it to halt. The Count de Lobau, however, made it advance by degrees, under 
pretence of dressing the line. Napoleon perceiving it, repeated his order. 

Fortunately, the artillery of the reserve advanced at that moment, to take a jwsition 
on the conquered heights ; Lauriston had obtained the Emperor’s consent to that 
manceuvre, but it was rather a (lermission than an order. Shortly after, how'ever, 
he thought it so imixirtant, that he urged its execution with the only movement of 
imfiatiencc he exhibited during the whole of that day. 

it is not known wdicthcr the doubt, as to the results of Prince Poniatowski and 
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Prince Eugene’s engagement on hJsf right and left, kept him in uncertainty : what is 
certain is, that he seemed to be apprehensive lest the extreme left of the Russians 
should escape from the Poles, and return to take possession of the field of battle in the 
rear of Ney and Murat. This at least was one of the causes of his retaining his guard 
in observation upon that point. To such as pressed him, his answer wa:*, “• that he 
wished to hav^ better view ; that his battle was not yet begun ; that they must 
learn to wait ; that time entered into every thing ; that it was the element of which 
all things are composed ; that nothing was yet sudlciently c)car.” He then inquired 
the hour, and added, that the hour of his battle was not yet come , that would 
l>cgin in two hours.” • 

But It never began ; the whole of that day he was sitting down, or walking a1x)ut 
leisurely in front, and a little to the left of the redoubt which had been vron on the 5ih, 
on the borders of a ravine, at a great distance from the battle, of which he could scarcely 
see any thing after it got beyond the heights ; not at all uneasy when he saw it return 
nearer to him, nor impatient with his ow n troops, or the enemy# lie merely made some 
gestures of melancholy resignation, on every occasion, when they came to inform him 
of the loss of his best generals. He rose several times to take a few turns, but im* 
mediately sat down again. 

Every one around him looked at him with astonishment. Hitherto, during these 
great shocks, he had displayed an active coolness ; but here it was a dead culm, a 
mild and sluggish inactivity. Some fancied they traced in it that dejection w'hich is 
generally the follower of violent sensations; others, that he had already become in- 
different to every thing, even to the emotion of battles. Several remarked that the 
calm constancy and sang-froid which great men display on th^ great occasions, turn, 
in the course of time, to phlegm and heaviness, when age has worn out their springs- 
Those who were most devoted to him, accounted for his immobility by the necessity 
of not changing his place too much, when he w'as commanding over such an extent, 
in order that the bearers of intelligence might know where to find him. Finally, there 
were others who, on much better grounds, explained the whole by the shock w'hich 
his health had sustained, and his violent indisposition. 

There cannot be the smallest doubt that Napoleon was no longer the bold, 
decided, active general, he had proved himself in Italy and Egypt, at 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Esslingen, and Wagram. His generals 
were not seconded in their mighty efforts to cover themselves with glory, and 
to complete a victory# Nothing could induce their chief to send them his 
reserves — his guard ; ‘‘ he wanted to see more clearly upon his chess-board,"' 
was his comic answer, in the midst of danger and death. The explanation 
of this conduct is given us in these words : 

Belliurd, in consternation, returned to the king of Naples, and informed him of 
the imixissihility of moving the Emj^eror ; he said, he had found him still seated 
in the same place, with a suffering and dejected air, his features sunk, and a dull 
look ; giving his orders languishingly, in the midst of these dreadful W'arlike noises, 
to which he seemed completely a stranger !” At thfc account, Ney, furious, and 
hurried away by his ardent and unmeasured character, exclaimed, “ Are they then 
come so far, to be satisfied with a field of battle ? What business has the Emperor 
in the rear of the army ? There he is only within reach of reverse, and not of vic- 
tory. Since he will no longer make war himself, since he is no longer the general, 
as he wishes to be the Emperor eVery where, let him return to the Tuilleries, and 
leave us to be generals for him !” 

Murat was more calm ; he recollected having seen the Emperor the day before, 
as he was riding along observing that part of the enemy’s line, halt several times, 
dismount, and with his head resting upon the cannon, remain there some time in 
the attitude of suffering. He knew what a restless night he had passed, and that 
a violent and incessant cough cut short his breathing. The king guessed that fa- 
tigue and the first attacks of the equinox had shaken his weakened frame, and that 
in short, at that critical morfient, the action of his genius was in a manner chained 
dowji by his body, which had sunk under the triple load of fatigue, of fever, and 
<if a malady which, probably more than any other, prostrates the moral and physical 
strength of its victims. 

Still, farther incitements were not wanting ; for shortly after Belliard, Daru, ur- 
ged by Dumas, and particularly by Berthier, said in a low voice tq the Emperor, 
“ that from all sides it was the cry that the moment for sending the guard was rtow 
come.” To which Napoleon replied, “ And if there should be anutltcr battle to* 
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morrow, where is my army ?” The minister ur^cd no further, surprised to see, for 
the first time, the Emperor putting oiF till the morrow, and adjourning his victory* 

In another place we are informed, that after Napoleon 

— had retired to his tent, great mental anguish was added to his previous physical 
dejection. He had seen the field of battle ; places had spoken muth more loudly 
than men : the victory i^hich he had so eagerly pursued, and so dearly bought, was 
incomplete. Was this he who had always pushed his successes to the farthest jws- 
sible limits, whom Fortune had just found cold and inactive, at a time when she was 
offering him her last favours ? 

The losses were certainly immense, and out of all proportion to the advantages 
gained. Every one around him had to lament the loss of a friend, a relation, or a 
brother; for the fate of battle had fallen on the most distinguished. Forty-tijrce 
generals had been killed or wounded. What a mourning for Puns ! what a triumph 
■ for his enemies ! what a dangerous subject for the refioctions of Germany ! In his 
army, even in his very tent, victory was silent, gloomy, isolated, even without 
llatterers ! 

The persons whom he had summoned, Dumas and Daru, listened to him, and said 
nothing ; but their attitude, their downcast eyes, and their silence, spoke more elo- 
quently than words. 

Napoleon's generals seem to have been excessively disappointed and cha- 
grinetl at their leader s conduct. 

Murat then exclaimed, That in this great day he had not recogni/ccl the ge- 
nius of Xa'jKileon The vice-roy confessed “ that he had no conception what could 
be the reason of the indecision which his adopted father had shown Ne\ , when 
he N’vas called on for his opinion, was singularly obstinate in advising him to retreat. 

Those alone who had never quitted his person, observed, that the conqueror of so 
many nations had been overcome by a burning fever, and above all by a fatal return 
of that painful malady which every violent movement, and all long and strong 
emotions, excited in him. They then quoted the words wliich he himself had 
written in Italy fifteen years before ; Health is indispensalile m war, and nothing can 
replace it and the exclamation, unfortunately prophetic, wliich he had littered on 
the plains of Austerlitz : “ Ordencr is worn out. One is not always fit for war ; I 
shall be good for six years longer, after w^hich I must lie by.” 

Napoleon subsequently rode over the field of battle, and we can believe 
Segur, that never did one present so horrible an appearance.’' 

Every thing concurred to make it so; a gloomy sky» a colrl rain, a violent wind, 
houses burnt ta ashes, a plain turned topsy-turvy, covered iMtli ruins and rubbish, 
in the distance the sad and sombre verdure of the trees of the north ; soldiers roam- 
ing about in all directions, and hunting for provisions, even in the haversacks of 
their dead companions ; horrible wounds, for the llussiun muskct-balls arc larger 
than ours ; silent bivouacs, no singing or story-telling; — a gloomy taciturnity. 

Round the eagles were seen the remaining officers and subalterns, and a few sol- 
diers, scarcely enough to protect the colours. Their clothes had been torn in the fu- 
ry of the cornlrat, were blackened with powder, and spotted with blood ; and yet, in 
the midst of their rags, their misery, and disasters, they had a proud look, and at 
the sight of the Emperor uttered some shouts of triumph, but they were rare and 
excited ; for in this army, capable at once of analysis and enthusiasm, every one 
was sensible of the po.sition of all. 

The following melancholy anecdote shows the French Emperor in a very 
amiable light : 

Amidst the crowd of corpses w'hich wc were obliged to march over in following 
Napoleon, the foot of a horse encountered a wounded idan, and extorted from him 
a last sign of life or of suffering. The Emperor, hitherto equally silent with his 
victory, and whose heart felt oppressed by the sight of so many victims, gave an ex- 
clamation ; be felt relieved by uttering cri<*s of indignation, and lavishing the atten- 
tions of humanity on this unfortunate creature. To pacify him, somebody remark- 
ed that it was .only a Russian, hut he retorted warmly, “ that after victory there 
are no enemies, but only men !” He then dispersed the oificers of his suite, in order 
to succour the wounded, who were heard groaningin every direction. 
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The following description is quite horrifying : 

Great numbers were found at tlie bottom of the ravines, into which the greater part 
of our men had been precipitated, and where many had dragged themselves, in order 
to be better protected from the enemy, and the violence of the weather. Some 
groaningly pronounced the name of their ctmn try or their mother ; these were the 
youngest : the elder ones waited the approach of death, some with a tranquil, and 
others w'lth a sardonic air, without deigning to implore for mercy or to complain ; 
olhcis bL*.sought us to kill them outright: these unfortunate men were quickly pass- 
ed by, having neither the useless pity to assist them, nor the cruel pity to put an end 
to their sufferings. » 

During this melancholy review, the Emperor in vain sought to console himself 
with a cheering illusion, by having a second enumeration made of the few prisoners 
w'ho remained, and collecting together some dismounted cannon ; from seven to eight 
liundred prisoners, and twenty broken cannon, were all the trophies of this imperfect 
victory. 

Segur remarks, that the Russian autumn had triumphed over Napoleon, 

Had it not been for that, perhaps the whole of Russia w'ould have yielded to ou^ 
arms on the plains of the Moskwa; its premature inclemency w’as a most seasonabl® 
assistance to their empire. It was on the 6th of September, the very day before the 
great battle ! that a hurricane announced its fatal commencement. Ever since the 
night of that day, a burning fever had dried up his blood, and oppressed his spirits ; 
he was quite overcome by it during the battle, and the state of suffering he endured 
for the five fellow’ing days arrested his march, and bound up his genius. This it w'as 
which preserved Kutusof from total ruin at Borodino, and allowed him time to rally 
the remainder of his army, and w'ithdraw it from our pursuit. 

The Russians made their retreat toward Moscow, without daring again 
to risk a second great battle. 

Napoleon had remained for three days at Mojaisk, confined to his apartment, still 
consumed by a burning fever, overwhelmed with business, and worn out with anx- 
iety. A violent cold had deprived him of the use of his voice. Compelled to dic- 
tate to seven persons at once, and unable to make himself heard, he wrote on dif- 
l‘ercnt papers the heads of his despatches. When any difficulty arose, he explained 
himself by signs. 

There was a moment when Bessieres enumerated to him all the generals who were 
wounded on the day of the battle. This fatal h‘st affected him so jioignantly, that by 
a violent effort he recovered his voice, and interrupted the marshal by the sudden ex- 
clamation, *• Eight clays at Moscow, and there will be an end of it !” 

Meantime, although he had hitherto placed all his futurity in that capital, a victory 
so sanguinary and so little decisive lowered his hopes. His instructions to Berthier of 
the 11th of September for Marshal Victor, exhibited his distress: The enemy, 

attacked at the heart, no longer trifles with us at the extremities. Write to the duke 
of Belluno to direct all, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and isolated soldiers, to Smolensk, 
in order to be forwarded from thence to Moscow.” 

In the midst of these bodily and mental sufferings, w'hich he carefully concealed 
from his army, Davoust obtained access to him ; his object w^as to offer himself again, 
notwithstanding his w'ound, to take the command of the van-guard, promising that 
he ivould contrive to march night and day, reach the enemy, and compel him to 
fight, without squandering, as Murat did, the strength and lives of the soldiers. Na- 
poleon only answered him by extolling in high terms the audacious and inexhaustible 
ardour of his brother-in-lu'vv. 

He had just before heard, that the enemy’s army had again been found ; that it 
had retired upon his right flank, towards Kalouga, as he had feared it would; that it 
w<ts still retreating, and that his van-guard was already within t’lvo days’ march c>f 
Moscow. That great name, and the great hopes w’hich he attached to it, revived his 
strength, and on the 1 2th of Sejitember, he was sufficiently recovered to set out in a 
carriage, in order to join his van-guard. 

Here ends the First Volume of SeguFs work, — by far the most interesting 
of the two, on account of its numerous details respecting the Ex-emperor 
of the French. The Second Volume, however, is also filled with materials 
of an important nature ; but having already devoted so many pages to the 
first, we shall endeavour next month to give a summary of tlie contents of 
the Second, occasionally entering into a few details. 
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ArORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Northern Regions ; or, a Relation of 
Uncle Ru hard’s Voya^f^es for the Dis- 
covery of a North Passage, and his ac- 
count of the Overland Journies of his 
enterprizing Friends. 

The Journal of an Exile, descriptive of 
the Scenery and IManncrs of some inter- 
esting parts of France, especially among 
the Peasantry, in two volumes. 

A gentlemen of distinguished talent, 
long resident in that country, is ahout to 
'publish the result of his ohser\ations 
among the higher orders there, under the 
title of “ The English in Italy the work 
is to extend to three \olumes, and to be 
ready m Apiil. 

'J'he Historical and Litoiary Tour of a 
Foreigner, in England and Scotland, with 
Aixcilotexs of celehiatcd jxr'.ons, visited 
by the Author, including most of the Li- 
la ati of bi'th countries, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
is expocted to appear speedily. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1C3(), in 3 
\oIs., IS nearly ready. 

Goldsmith’.'. Natural and Artificial 
Wondersof the United Kingdoms of (ireut 
Britain and Ireland, are just ready. 

A new edition of James’s Naval IIK'. 
tory of Grc.il Britain is jircparing for ]mb- 
licatiun. 'fhe forthcoming edition w ill l>e 
in G \ols. 8 VO., yvith diagrams of se\cral 
of the principal actions. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters to the Earl 
of Hertford, during his Lordship’s Eiri'. 
hassy to Paris, are announced for publica- 
tion, ill 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bahington, a Tragedy, by T. Double- 
day, will be ready shortly. 

'J'he History of the Dominion of the 
Arabs in Spain, founded upon a Compa- 
rison of the Arabic MSS. in the E.scurial, 
with the Spanish Chronicles, translated 
from the French, is in the press. 

Specimens of the Ancient Architecture 
of Normandy, by Messrs Pugin and Le 
Iveux, are announced. 

The sixth volume of Lingard’s History 
of England, containing the Reigns of 
James 1. and Charles I., wdll speedily be 
puhlislied. 

Lord Porchester has in the jiress. The 
Moor, a Poem, in six cantos. 

The Diary of Henry Tconge, a chaplain 
on hoard the English ships Assistance, 
Bristol, and Royal Oak, from 1075 to 
1619, containing a Narrative of t!ie Ex- 
pedition against Tripoli in 1(»75, and the 
most curious details of the Economy and 
Discipline of . the Navy in tiu* time of 
Charles II., from the original manuscripts, 
will speedily he pul.lishcd, in 2 \ols. Hyo. 


Mr White has in the press, A Compen- 
dium of the British Peer.ige, comprising 
the names, age's, and interiiiarriagcs of the 
two present gcneralit)ns ; with the' sur- 
names, creations, residences, oilices, titles, 
of honour, Ac. Ac.: arningal alphabeti- 
cally in a tabular form, in i vol. 

* A Scries ot Stories troin the Hid Chro- 
niclers, with Ihsrovicxil Notes, is announ- 
ced for publication. 

Robert Eumicit, or the Resources of 
Ireland, is in th“ press. 

Memoirs of the Life and Wiitings <»f 
I.ord Byron, b) George Clinton, h'sip, will 
be iiuhlidicd in a few days. 

A Sciies of Naval Sketches, by an Hid 
Sailor, will be commenced in March, in 
4to. parts. 

An account of the Two Minas, and the 
Spanish Guerilla^, is anr.outux'd. 

Dr Luden, of Jcaia, aoaounccs his in- 
tention of publishing a llistoiy <'f Ger- 
many, liy .subscription, in 10 vc'ls., anil 
printed in four dilfeient si/es. 

An Essay on the Principles of Military 
Combination and Movement, illustiatcd 
by the Events of the Peninsular Cam- 
paigns fiom 180S to IHlI, by an Hlliici, 
is announced as being nearly leaily foi 
publication. 

Narrative of an F.xpcdition to the 
Source of St. Peter’s River, 2 vols. Svo., 
is in the press. 

Truth and Eashion, a Novel, 2 lols. 
12mo., will appear this month. 

Mr Blaquierc has in the press a Nar- 
rative of his Setond Visit to Greece, in- 
cluding Eads and Anecdotes relative to 
the Last Days of J^ord Byron ; with Ex- 
tracts from his Corrc.spondencc with the 
Provisional (iovernment, Hflicial Docu- 
ment.s, Ac. Also, a second edition of tlie 
Greek Revolution. 

Mr Nichols’ Collection of the Pro- 
gres.scs, Proccsbion.s, and I’uhlic Entertain - 
ineiits of King James the First, will be 
printed uniformly with the Progrcssc-s of 
Queen Elizabeth, and will form 3 hand- 
some volumes, to be publi.shed pr*riodical- 
ly, in separate portions, to commence on 
the Lst of June. 

EDINBURGH. 

Mr Clunnhers, Author of “ Traditions 
of Edinburgh,” Ac., is engaged in ma- 
king a collection of the Popular Rhymes 
of Scotlanil, which he designs to illustrate 
with Historical and Traditional y Notices. 

A Third Kdiiion of “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,” No. L; and a Stcond Vdi. 



iou of Ko. IF., together with No. IV. of 
fhe ssinio woik, arc preparing. 

The Isle of Palms, The City of the 
Plague ; and other poems. IJy John 
Wilson. A new Edition. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 

li.ihington ; a Tragc<ly. By T. Double- 
day. Hvo. 

Preparing for pulilication, a new Edi- 
tion of Lord Stair’s Institutions of the 
Law of Scotland, with copious Additions 
and Illustrations. By George Brodie, 
Esq. A(i\ocate. The last part of this 
work will he published in Novfinhcr next, 
and llie following part in the course of 
the Summer Session IS2(i. 

In the press, and speedily wall be pub- 
lished, an account of various eases of 
DI‘'ea^.cd Ovaria, tklailirig the successful 
re^'UlL of operations jierfonncd for cxtract- 


ing them from the Abdomen. By John 
Li/ars, Suigeon, Author of the System of 
Anatomical Plates, Ac. Ac. 'J'he work 
will he printed on demy tolio, and illus- 
strated by Four Engr.’vings from Draw- 
ings niade immediately after one of the 
opeiutions was performed, and will exhi- 
bit, 

l.s/. The extent of the incision, with 
the appearance of the Viscera and en- 
larged Ovarium during Clie operation. 

'Phe a])pearancc of the wound 
when healed. 

and 4/A, Front and lateral views of 
the enlarged Ovarium, (»f its natural size, 
and which weighed five })ounds. 

In a few days wdll he published, a New 
Union Atlas for the use of Schools and 
Families, adapted to the principal Text- 
Books used in Academies. 
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LONDON. 

AGllirui.TUUE. 

Testimonies in favour of Salt as a Ma- 
nure, and a Condiment for Horse, Cow, 
and Sheep. By the Uev. B. Dacre. 8vo. 
h's. 

BlOGRAniY, 

The Life of Bernard Gilpin. By W. 
Gilpin, A.M. With an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. K. Irving. 12iuo. 3s. 

DRA MA. 

Shaksjicare’s Hamlet : a reprint of the 
edition of 1603. Svo. 5s. 

IMassaiiiello ; or, the Fisherman of Na- 
])les : a Play. By George Soane, Esq. 
S\o. 3s. 

Caclijah ; or, the Black Prince : a Tra- 
gedy. By Mrs Jamieson. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

I'.DIJCATIOX. 

Practical Observations on the Educa- 
tion ol the People. By II. Brougham, 
iCsq. 6d. 

A Sliort View of the First Principles 
of the Dillereiitial Calculus. By the Rev. 
A. Browne. Svo. 9s. 

TIXF: ARTS. 

The Connoisseur’s Repertorium ; or, 
Record of Arts and Artists, and of their 
Works, By Thomas Dodd. Part I, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Etchings; consisting of 39 Plates from 
the Works (>f Richaul Wilson, the Pain- 
ter. By Thomas Hastings, Esq. 4to. 
X.2..12M()d. 

Museum Worslcyanuin ; or a Collection 
of Antupie Basso-Relievos, Statues, Gems, 
Ac.; with Views from the Levant. 2 vols. 
imperial 4to. £.l2iil2s. 


HISTORY. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the Year 1783. By Capt. li. P. 
Brenton. 4 vols. 8vo, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journal of the Sieges of the Madras 
Army in the Years lbl7, 1818, and 1819; 
with Observations on the System accord- 
ing to w'hich such Ofierations have usually 
been conducted in India, and a Statement 
of the Improvements that appear neces- 
sary. ^Vlth an Atlas of explanatory Plates. 
By Edward Lake, Lieutenant of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Madras Engineeis. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Peerage and Baronetage Charts for 
1825. 5s., 8.., 10s. 

The Past, Pn*sent, and probably' Fu- 
ture State of the W me Trade. By James 
Warre. 3s. 6d. 

A'OVri.S, TALES, &C, 

Apology addressed to the Traveller’s 
Club; 01 , Anecdotes ol Monkeys. 8vo. 
7s. 

Second Journey round the Library of a 
Bibliomaniac. Hvo. 10s. (id. 

The Modern Athens : a Dissection 
and Demonstration of Men and Things in 
the Scotch Cajutal. Hvo. 9s. 

VOLTTICAL ECONOMY. 

Plain I’rutlis ; or, a Speech to be deli- 
vered ill Parliament, by any Member who 
likes it. 2s. 

M. Juicson’s Principles of Political 
Economy. 2 vols. Hvo. X.lirls. 

POETRY'. 

The Bar, with Sketches of eminent 
Judges, barristers, Ac. Small Svo. 
5s. (id. 
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Sv)nnct<5, nnd other l*oems. By E. L. 
Kichardrson. Hvo. 5s. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on Kuith, and other Su!)jccts. 
Bv lloburt Nares, M.A., &c. 8vo. 
l()s. 6d. ♦ 

A New and Faithful Translation of Bi- 
shop Jewel’s Apology for the Church of 
England, fly llev. S. Isaacson. 8vo. 


Us. 

The Plenary Inspirations of the Scrip- 
tures asserted. By the llev. S. Noble. 
8vo. Ms. 


The Harmony of the Law and Gospel 
with regard to a future State. By T. W. 
Lancaster, M.A. ISs. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Daycc’s Picturesque Tour in Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire. 8vo. 18s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A visit to Greece, containing various 
Fact® respecting the late Revolutions in 
that country. By George Waddington, 
Esq. 8 VO. 8s. (id. 

A Short Narrative of Lord Byron’s last 
Journey to Greece. By Count Peter 
Gamba, 8vo. ].2s. 

Travels in South America, in 1810-20- 
21. By A. Caldclcugh, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. £.1 II 10s. 

Travels in Russia and the Krimca, the 
Caucasus and Georgia. By Robert Lyall, 
M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. £.1ii103. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgli Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a view of the i’rogress of Dis- 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, PracHcal IMechanic.s, 
Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Aits. No. XXIV. 
April 1. 1825. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a (Joncisc View of the 
latest and most importiinl Dibcoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
LXXXIII. April 1. 1825. Gs. 

Railways coin[Kircil with Canals and 
Common Roads, and their Uses and Ad- 
vantages Explained ; being the substance 
of a Series of pa^xirs published in the 
Scotsman, and now republished with 
Additions and Corrections. Is. Cd. 

Legends of Galloway ; being a Series 
of Traditions, illustrative of its Ancient 
History, Customs, Manners, and Super- 
stitions. By James Dennistoun, Esq. 
8 VO. 7 s. boards. 

Examination of the Objections stated 
against the Bill for better regulating the 
forms of Process in the Courts of Law in 
Scotland. By George Joseph Bell, Esq. 
Professor of the Law of Scotland in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 4s. 


Volume VI. of Thomson’s Collection 
of the Songs of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, 
and other eminent lyric Poets, ancient 
and modern; united to the Select Melodies 
of Scotland, and of Ireland and Wales r 
with S\ mphonics and Accompaniments 
for the Piano-forte, composed by Pleyel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Ac. ; and illustrated 
by a portrait of Burns, and by Fifteen 
Engraving®, full of nature and humour, 
characteristic of the Seolti^^h Peasantry; 
designed and etched by Da\id Allan, (the 
Scottish Teniers;) with Vignette-Titles 
by T. Hothard, R.A. Royal 8vo. 12s, 
each volume, or w'ithout the illustrations, 
10s. 6d. 

Outlines of Lectures on ^’^ental Diseases. 
By Alex. Morrison, M.D. of the Royal 
College of physicians of London, and of 
Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. Ac, 3^. 

Remarks of tlie Societ} lately estab- 
lished for improving the sy.slcm of 
Church Patronage in Scotland. Is. 6d. 
Second Edition, 

A Letter on the Piococdings of the 
Last Michaelmas Head-Court of the 
County of Fife, on the Project of .m As- 
sessment, and on the Subject of the 
Ferries generally. Is. 

Vox Populi ; or Patrons paid Oil’. By 
their Successors in Ollices, the Church 
Patronage Society, To w hich is added, 
a Prospectus of its Principles and Pro- 
jects. By Ruriochanphilos. Is. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
Political Economy. To commence, in 
the city of London, on the 23d of March 
1825. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Is. 

Common Events. A continuation of 
Rich and Poor. I’ost octavo. 10s. 6d- 
boards. 

Tlie Historical Works of Sir James 
Balfour of Denmylne and Kinnaird, 
Knight and Baronet, Lord Lyon King 
at Arms to Charles the Fir.st and Charles 
the Second. Published from the original 
manuscripts jireserved in the Library of 
the Faculty of Advocates. 4 vols. 8vo. 
£.2trl6s. boards. 

Account of the Life and Writings of 
Thomas Brown, M. D. I^ate Professor 
of Moral Pliilosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. By the Rev. David Welsh, 
Minister of Crossmichael. 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

The Inheritance. The Second Edition, 
3 vols. pott 8vo. XMiilliiGd. boards. 

Observations on tlie Scottish Judica- 
ture Bill, so far as it relates to the Infe- 
rior Courts ; including Outlines of a Form 
of Process for those Courts, founded 
chiefly on the Evidence apjiended to the 
Report of the Commissioners, under the 
Act 4 Geo. IV. cap. 85. 2s. 

Outlines of Philosophical Education, 
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1 AST ]\nirs — Di pitches from Sir 
A Campbell bring down the military 
cperitions 'i.^ainst the Burmese, from the 
7th June to the 5th August Subse- 
quent to the fill ot Rangoon, the force 
uikIli the comm mil of Sir A Cimpbell 
b is been cngiged in repe itcd ifTairs with 
the enemy, who favoured by the nature 
of the country, ln\er iround our out- 
pists, ind maintain i desultory and in- 
decisive struggle without iflording any 
tppirtunity of tomiiig to a gener'il ac- 
tion Iiivariible success, hiwevcr, has 
ittuidcd the numerous assaults of their 
stick ides ind fortified positions The 
enemy hive already lost sever il of their 
fiest troops, whilst the casualties on the 
piitof our troops have been compara- 
tively tiilling I hret olheers, Licutc- 
nint Kerr, of the 3bth, Lieutenant A 
Howard, of the 1 3th, and f aptain G 
II Isaitk, ot the 8th native infantry, 
hive bun kijled, and Lieutcnints Mit 
chell and O’llallaran, of the 3Bth, Bre- 
vet ( iptain Knox Birret, and Ciptain 
Johnson, of the 1 3th light infantry, 
wounded Calcutta papers contain sub- 
sequent accounts of these operitions to 
the 10th October Several attacks had 
bieii made on the slock ided positions of 
the Bunnese, in one of which our troops 
were repulsed with the loss of 21 killed, 
and 71 wounded Among the former 
were Captain Vilen and Lieutenant Baird, 
Hth light infantrv, md among the latter 
Licutcnint and Adjutant C implKll and 
Captain Moncne0e, Ist battalion pioneers, 


and lieutenants Challen and Iindsn, 
34th regiment In describing this attack* 
the report of the action states — "V olleys 
of gripe and musketry were discharged 
upon the party at the distance of :>0 or 
60 yards, with an effect and rep,ularity hi- 
therto unequalled in this countrv ” On 
the other hand, the army under the com- 
mand of Sir Arch C in pbell had taken 
1 avay, and many other foils on the coast 
of Si im I hese c iptures w ere fanht ited 
bv a movement (t the inhabitants, who 
mutinied ag mist ibeir Governors in some 
instances, and leceived the British with 
open arms 1 his fteling of tht Si imese 
in favour of the British is in event of 
the highest imp itmcc to the ultimate 
issue of the vv ir ind is hi.,hlv import- 
ant, IS it wdild ensure an imple sup- 
ply of provisi us to our troops It w is 
expected th it Sir Arehibi’d Campbell 
would be tnibled to advance against 
Ummerapoora, the c ipital ot Ava, by the 
end of Nov and should he succeed in 
his itteiiipt on that 1 1 icc, it is supposed 
tint the Burmese might he iwed bv it 
into submission The force collected by 
the Burmese between Rangoon and Um- 
merapoori was cstimitccl at 100 000 
men, under the command of the Prince 
of Sun iw iddv, the King of Ava’s bro- 
ther Mr Goiiger, who was taken pri- 
soner some time ao’o by the Burmese, 
renmned in their custody, hut had not 
suffered any furthei molestation A num- 
ber of fire rafts, filled with vanous com- 
bustibles, which had been constructed by 
tht Burmtsc for tl c purpose ot floating 
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down the Irrawaddy, and impeding the 
j)«jgress of the transports, had been de« 
^t^ovcd by Sir Archibald Campbell. Up- 
wards of 5,000 barrels of oil had been 
blown up. 

Muthnj at Bar rack pore . — The Cal- 
cutta Ga/ctte, and private Idlers from 
that quarltT, contain events of a serious 
mutiny among the native troops at Bar- 
rackpore, on the 2d of November, which 
was not quelled without the destruction, 
if the private letters may be credited, of 
several hundreds of them. The cause 
of discontent is described to have been a 
diminution of their hatta, or marching 
•allowance, with other jinvations as re- 
'garded the conveyance of the baggage, at 
the moment when they were about to 
commence a dangerous and fatiguing 
expedition. The first symptoms of in- 
subordination were evinced on the morn- 
ing of the second, on the muster of the 
4-7th Native Kegiment on the parade at 
Barrack pore, preparatory to their being 
marched to Dacca, on their road to the 
seat of the campaign in the Burmese ter- 
ritory. Barrackiwre is distant about 16 
miles from C'llcutta. On this occasion 
it was remarked, that the troops appear- 
ed on the parade without their knap- 
sacks ; and on being questioned why 
they did so, avowed their determination 
not to march unless allowcti bullocks and 
coolies to cany their moveables. Colonel 
Dalzel, the English officer commanding 
the mutinous regiment, cxi>ostulated with 
them on their conduct, and on their re- 
maining refructoiy, rushed forward and 
attempted to seize one of those who ap- 
peared to take a leading jiart in the 
mutiny. He W'as warned, however, by 
some of the others to dc'^ist, tliey declar- 
ing their intentjun to shoot him if he 
persevered. He abstained, therefore, 
from personal interference ; but on his 
requiring that all those who did not jjar- 
ticipate in this mutinous conduct should 
separate from their comrades, one whole 
company detached itself, and were fol- 
lowed by the native oflicers in command 
of the other companies. There was not, 
in fart, one officer even so low in rank 
as the havildar, or sergeant, who took 
any part in the mutiny. Colonel Dal- 
jsclf finding the remainder inimovublo 
in their resolution, and fearing the 
consequences that might ensue, as they 
w^ere well supplied both with arms and 
ammunition, despatched couriers to 
the artillery station at Dumdum, and 
to the Commander-in Ciiicf, who was 
at Calcutta, w^ho immediately icjiai red 
with his guard, nnd the body-guard of 
the Governor-General, which are ca- 
valry and Mahometan troops, to the 


neighbourhood of the place where the 
mutineers kei)t their position. At 
this time there was in garrison at 
Fort William the 1st Battalion lto\al 
Scots, and the 44tb Begimcnt ; and, 
by great good fortune, the 47 ih 
(British) Kegiment had dropjicd down 
the river in boats, on tlieir route to 
Chittagong, only the evening before. 
By considerable activity, all these 
troops w'ere collected near Barrack- 
pore l)V day -break on the .‘3d, but their 
approach was managed w'ilh so much 
caution, that it remained iinkiiowm to 
the mutineers. 'Jliese men w ere then 
once more addressed by tlieir oflicers, 
and advised to a voluntary submission, 
but continuing refractory, the aitillery 
and troops were brought to act upon 
tlir'in. On the first they threw down 
tlieir arms, and fled in coiilusion. A 
great many prccipilati’d themselves 
into the river, numbers were killed 
by the lire of the troops, and about 
fifty ivere secured in the attcnqit to 
escape. In the accounts of whit en- 
sued at this period of the affair, there 
is a singular discrepancy ; some letters 
stating the killed and wounded of 
the mutinous regiment at 600, and 
others at no more tliun 40, but there 
is every reason for believing that the 
smallest number given is the nearest 
to the truth. The exaggeration is, 
without doubt, owing to the alarm 
which prevailed at Calcutta at tlic 
time, that place having been letl 
under the jiroteclion of no more than 
400 European troops during the pe- 
riod occupied in jmtting down the mu- 
tin v. A couit martial had been form- 
ed to try the mutineers, and it is as- 
serted in some accounts that fifty had 
been hanged ; but we are inclined 
here also to take the more moderate 
statement, from which we learn, that 
five only, and those well known to 
be the ringleaders in the mutiny, had 
been put to deatli. No search after 
the fugitives had been instituted, w ith 
the exception of two oi; tliree, w'ell 
known to have excited the discmitent 
of the remainder, and for wdiose nj - 
prehension rewiTVds had been offered. 
On the investigation that look jdace, 
some of the troops who were ques- 
tioned resjK cling their motives for 
refusing to marcli, are said to liave as- 
signed as a reason, that they imagined 
the Buni.cse deaf in witdicrafl, and 
consequently that other troops could 
have no chance ai-ainst magicians— a 
reason which is suflicicntly cnaracteri.s- 
tic of the superstitious ignorance of our 
native Indian troops. 
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AMERICA. 

Libf.hation of Pkru Dispatches 

received from Bolivar’s army announce 
the cora})lete annihilation of the Royalist 
force in Bern, after some brilliant affairs 
which took place between the contending 
armies on the 7th, 8ih, and f)th of De- 
cember The liattle took place at 

(Juamanguilla, which is within three 
leagues of Guamanga. General La Sucre 
commanded tlie Patriot troops, Bolivar 
having gone to Lima to meet the rein- 
forcements from Panama, and having 
conceived that the campaign for the time 
was flinched, the Roy.ilist troops having 
!>een driven across the A purl mac. General 
La Serna, however, intimiing to make a 
rapid movement upon Lima, left Cusco, 
and re-cio.'.sed the Apurimac with a force 
of from si\ to seven th lusand men. Upon 
this movement, (ieneral Sucre detached 
General Lamar to occupy Cusco with a 
body of troops. Gencial Sucre being thus 
left with the (kilombian forces, amount- 
ing only to (),()(J() men, the Viceroy con- 
ccivi'd u a favourable opportunity to make 
an attack on him, which he put in ex- 
cution at Guamanguilla. lie was wound- 
ed early in the action, and taken prisoner. 
The greater part of his uing of the army 
v'as either killed or wounded. Very soon 
after, General Valdez was taken prisoner, 
with the troops under his immediate 
command. After these reverses. General 
(huiterac rallied his division of the army, 
and gained a height about half a league 
from the scene of action. On the dawn 
of the day after which the battle was 
fought, General Canterac, seeing the total 
defeat which the army had exjjerienced, 
and that all the chiefs and ollicers of dis- 
tinction had fallen or had been taken pri- 
soners, capitulated, with 2,500 men, and 
stipulated the immediate delivery of the 
castles of Callao, and the total evacuation 
of Peru by all the Spanish subjects. Ac- 
counts from Pisco, of the 19th of Decem- 
ber, St. lie, that at the date of the last ac- 
counts. all the Royalist Chiefs were pri- 
soners in the custom-house of Guamanga. 

Death of Mr Roxecroft^ the Brithh 
Consul at Lima — ‘‘ Mr Roweroft was 
proceeding from Callao to Lima on the 
1 1th of December, and was unfortunately 
shot by the advanced guard of General 
Bolivar’s army. The Royalists, at the 
time of this distressing event, occupied 
Callao, and the Patriot forces the c.apital 
Lima. The advanced posts of the gar- 
rison of Callao, with two pieces of artil- 
lery, were very near to the advanced posts 
of General Bolivar. Mr Roweroft hav- 
ing to cross frotn the one advanced post 
to the other, was hailed by the Patriot 
troops. Instead of answering the signal 


and stopping his carriage, Mr Rowxroft 
got on horseback, and, with his servant, 
continued to j^rocced forwards. I'he sen- 
tinel again hailed, but rtccivcd no an- 
swer, and conceiving, from the noise made 
by the trampling of the horse’s feet, and 
the rattling ol' the wheels of the carriage, 
that the enemy, with two pieces of artil- 
lery, was advancing, fired two shots, and 
unfortunately one of them struck Mr 
Roweroft, w hidi occasioned his death. 
Miss Roweroft, his daughter, was in the 
carriage, and returned to Callao with Mr 
Roweroft, where he expired the next 
morning. It is stated that all the autho- 
rities, Spaniards, Patriots, and English, 
evinced the utmost concern for this un- 
fortunate event, which appears to have 
been [)urely accidental. General Bolivar 
in particular appears to have shown an 
unusual degree of symjiathy, and called 
himself upon Miss Roweroft to condole 
with her upon this unhappy event.’' The 
letters also slate (and attnbutc in some 
measure this accident to the circumstance) 
that Mr Roweroft w'as in the habit of 
riding in a military dress, with a sword, 
by which he was taken fur an officer of 
the Royalists. Mr Row croft’s remains 
w'ere to be deposited at Lerenzo, but it 
was intended, when the new English 
Church was built, that the body should be 
removed thither. 

Buenos Ayres — The National As- 
sembly of Buenos Ayres met on the 12th 
of December, Three days afterwards. 
General Hcras presented an address to 
the Assembly, setting forth, in flattering 
terms, the condition and resources of the 
Republic. He speaks with the highest 
praise of the noble conduct of Great 
Britain,” and anticipates a recognition of 
the independence of his country by all 
nations, in consequence of her example of 
sending out consuls ; — the subsequent 
determination of our (Cabinet will of course 
give still greater satisfaction. 

IMexico — The United Provinces of 
Central America, forming a part of the 
immense “ kingdom” of Mexico, ond 
comprising Chiapa, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, San Salvador, Guati- 
mala, and Quesaltennngo, have published 
a wise and useful decree for encoura- 
ging the influx of foreign settlers, the 
best material of jjower and prosperity in 
a free and half- peopled state. The geo- 
grajihical situation of these countries, a 
great portion of the coast of w’hich is 
washed by both the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Oceans, ofters facilities to trade, and 
consequent temptations to industry and 
enterprise, which ^required 9 nly the pru- 
dent measure now resorted to by the Go- 
vernment of the Ucpiiblic to bring intt 
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immcdntt action As the ikcree con- 
tuns n)k ■» thin t\\cnt^-cl4ht separate 
chiusts, m in> ol them tmbraung a con 
sidtiahle vaiut} of detuls ior the ar- 
r in^emtnt iud rcgul ition of the rights of 
emi^innts, our spice will net admit of in- 
serting nu re th in in ihsiratt of one or two 
among tlie piincipil pro\isions ol the law 
It IS open to evti} foreigner to exercise 
nn\ I iisiness he m 13 tliinlv lit, mining 
included, toll \t his n line inrilled h3r 
the locil authonties is i dtni/en of the 
Rcouhhc — after a given puiod, to become 
i eiti/en — to icquire and eii) v in the 
mean time an> uneuliivated 1 inds — to 
mike an igieeinent wi h the Ma i tntes 
ioi f rmiiig i township, whuh township 
must contiin within it liflecii 111 ui td 
couples at lea t with a eipuitv it lieiiij^ 
mciei td b} the icct sun t ethers I he 
oath ol illegi ince must I taken on the 
form Uion of the t w nship but n t be- 
fjie L ich mariied c uple 11c to have 
m full jiiopert} a lot ot land assigned to 
them, a square of 1000 r uls cieh w 13 
V loreij,ner, unm irned, joiniOj^ the town- 
ship, 11113 have the same qiuntit) eif 
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land, provided he maines within six 
3 ears, uul m case of his maiivmg ore 
of the native ibeirigines, or a woman of 
colenir, a double poition of land Settleis 
wishing to join townships mav, if the3r 
have beeome deni/ens within the first six 
yens of its ist iblishinent, ind it they 
weie not included in the original eonti let, 
have a double |K)rtion of 1 ind 1 be land 
must he oecupied within ei^ht 3eirs from 
the d ite of the f,r int, on pain e t being 
feirte ted 1 vtr) settler ma3 withdriw 
fiom the countiy when he pleases, ind 
dispose of his property without hindrance 
or molestation He may ti 11 sunt his 
1 inded f n pert3 hv w ill To those d) ing 
mte tuc the hens it 1 iw suceeed J ich 
new settlement is fir twenty ve irs free of 
all imp) ts whatever No mom ja lies pei- 
niittedin mv new sctllcmeut I x ports 
and imp rts arc t) be free for twenty 
3tais Municq al charges are not includ- 
ed in the above No slavt^ to be id- 
mitted — the ver3 let of introdiu turn 
givn g freed! m t ) the slive S ich aic 
the heads of this Lnhf,httned and saliitar) 
iiivitition to the civili/ed world 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT 


House of Lonos — I th 3 —In the 
course of the evening, the 1 ord Chincel- 
lor intimated his intention to bring in a 
Bill relating to Joint Stock Companies, 
which he considers at this moment as 
carr3ing on to a most mischievous extent 
I Old 1 auderdale moved the revivd of 
the Committee on the bcots Judicature 
Bill 

I tl h — The M irquis of I ansdovvn 
moved an address to his M ijesty for 
copies of the Disp Itches rceeived from 
the I ord I iciitcnant of Irel md relatively 
to Religi )u and Politic il Institutions m 
that counti\ grriinded his motion 

on the neces it\ e f in juir3 be fore passing 
restrictions tendii g to eurtil tbe leg d 
privileges of the subject in Irel incl 1 he 
Lari of Liverpool 1 curetted ti it the Noble 
Marquis hid not w iitcd i few d vs, d 
know the nature of the mcisuie aheiut 
which he was talking, as he w i iware 
that It would be introduced m mother 
place to-morrow He declared that it 
was not founded on ofTici il infnmuion 
or confidential communitatior s, but mere- 
ly on the open proceedings of the ( itholic 
Association, whose boast it w as, th it ill 
they did was in the face of day He ilso 
reminded their I ord^hips, th it whi n they 
adopted a me isure ig iinst Or iii„ S )cic- 
ties, two years ago, no information had 


been called for, but it had passed on tlie 
sole ground of the notoriety of the facts 
He declared the present Bill to he m 
Irish me isure, recommended b\ the (lO- 
vernnient of Irel uid, md approved by 
that of Lowland from a deep sense of its 
necessity to maintun the jieace and pio- 
spentv of the country I ord Hollar d 
supported the motion m a s| tech 1 1 con- 
Bidenble length 1 he Noble Lcrd con- 
tended th it the Bill agunst the Oiange 
Societies was no precedent fci proceed- 
ing without inquirv, because it w is mere- 
ly an extension to Ireland of a law which 
had been more th m thirty yeais before 
adopted m Lngland, but nut until after 
long md painful iiivtstig ition iarls 
Giosvenor and Carnarvon spoke shortly 
in support of the motion, and were le- 
plied to as hneflj by I arl Bathurst The 
"Marquis of I ansdovvn’s motion was m 
the end, rtictUd by a m ijority of 4 J to 20 
10 — Ihe 1 arl of I ivcrpool pro] )sed 
the revival of the Ce nmuttee on the Stile 
of Ireland J he ippointment of the ( 0111- 
mittee was unmimously agreed to The 
members ippointed were the same who 
sat on the Committee ol last Session, 
with the exception of the Duke of De- 
vonshire and the h ill of ( lau, who are 
substituted for I arl bit/williun uid the 
P arl of Aberdeen 
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\\,—Judieaiure of Scotland --Hhe Lord 
Chancellor said, that, in pursuance of the 
promise be gave on a former day, he had 
to present to the^r Lordships, for rc*cofi» 
Mderation a B^l passed by their Lord« 
ships last Session for the better regulation 
of Judicature tn Scotland. Ue held it to 
1)C most respectful to their J^dships to 
bring in the Bill ogam as dropped last 
year ; and if any ot their Lordships had 
amend mtnts to introduce in it, the latter 
niight be proposed in a Committee ot the 
whole House. Upon the motion of the 
Noble and Learned Lord, the Bill tvas 
read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

17 — ^T^ord SuHieM presented a petition 
from the Magistr ites of Norfolk, praying 
lor a mitigation of the Game JLaws. The 
Noble i ord expressed an earnest hope 
that the subject v.ould be suiously ton- 
sidcred in the course of the Session, but 
declared himself dissatisfiod with tlie par- 
ir amendments which an Hon. Gen- 
tkni 1 1 (Mr S. Woitiey) had proposed m 
anuthei p’uce 

21 — Farl DaTnle^, in presenting a 
petition from a ptrson n imed Bunidge, 
])i tying for an inquiry into the state of 
the navy, with respect to the mischief 
sustained from dr\ rot, t K)k the oppor* 
tnnity to ask whether the subject had 
ngngcd the attention of the Lords of the 
\dminlty, ind at the same time avowed 
bl^ own conviction that the unfavourable 
npirib cireuitted respccurg our ships 
Were greatl) exaggerated Lord Melville 
replied, that tiu whole of the navy had 
be< n 1 itely examined with the most scru- 
]mlous. and minute attention, and that all 
the iLjiorts of the se\crdl ex mining offi- 
eus, among whom were the most skilful 
persons in the kingdom, concurred m sta- 
t ng fnat at nojormer time was the na y 
1 1 60 pufect a slate oj soundness and effi* 
i I ui If Earl Darnley expressed his sa- 
lisfaetuin it the answer of the Noble 
lord, which, he said, coincided in all 
rcsjxcls with the result ot his own inqui- 
ries It was mentioned, in the course of 
the conversation upon tlus sub]ect, that 
the effect of the dry rot was at any time 
'ciy limited, extending only to some ves- 
sels constructed of timber fiom North 
America and the North of Lurope, and 
that even in these it has been nearly era- 
dicated. 

21 — The Lord Chancellor moved the 
si-c Olid reading of the Scotch Jury Dill, 
Old took the opportunity to explain, that 
though the measurs had been fronted 
u[)on principles suggested in the Report 
‘d the Commissioners of Inquiry, the 
House would, in the Committee, mvitt 
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the communication of inloimaiion ujx>n 
the subject of it. Read a second time. 

Lord SuflBeld moved the In st reading of 
the Bill for prohibiting the use of spring- 
guns as a means of protection for Game. 
He asserted that the sufferers by these 
deadly engines were rarely poachers, (be- 
cause such persons knew how to avoid 
them,} but women, children, gentlemen, 
and other innocent and incautious persons, 
who kitVayed into dange^ without, per- 
haps, thinking either of the game or its 
proprietor. He mentioned that in this 
way a member of the Royal Family had 
nearly lost bis life lately , and even al- 
lowing that poachers, and poachers only, 
were exposed to danger by these instru- 
ments, he asked whether pnvate persons^ 
had in any way a right toMake intothe^r 
own hands the power pf life and death in 
ca«es w here the law bad fixed a much 
lighter punishment, or whether any no- 
ble lord who heard him would willingly 
take the life of a fellow-creature in that 
skuUcing and assatstnJike manner, be- 
cause he had taken a pheasant. Earl, 
Grosvenor expressed his entire ^approba- 
tion ot the Bill, which was read a first 
time. 

The Earl of Donoughmqre presented 
the general petition of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, praying for a participa- 
tion in all civil rights. The petition^ he 
said, was signed by one hundred thou- 
sand peisons, and spoke the sentiments 
of all classes of tlie Irish people of every 
religious denommatlon, who were unani- 
mous in w ishing foi Catholic Emancipa^ 
tion. He then proceeded to allude to 
some ol the names annexed to the peti- 
tion , amongst others, he particularly ad- 
verted to the signature of Lord Gorman- 
stown, who \\ as the descendant, he said, 
of a former Chief Governor of Ireland ; 
pbscuing, upon this circumstance, the 
Earl of ponoughmore reminded the 
House that he had Once held the proxy 
of the present Lord Lieutenant of that 
kingdom, in flavour of emancipation ; and 
took occasion to compliment very highly 
the Government oi Lord Wellesley, Mr 
OTonncll, and the Catholic Association. 
The Earl of Longford intimated that the 
Noble Earl bad gone a little too fbr whep 
he asserted that the Protestants of Ire- 
land were favourable to Catholic fimana- 
jiation. The F<arl of Donoughmore quali* 
bed, or rather retracted his assertion, so 
far as to exclude the Protestants* 

Tbe Marquis of Lansdown presented a 
peftition to the same efTett, from certain 
IVotestants of Dublin and its neighbour- 
hood. He dwelt with particular force 
uixm the acquiescence in the )na>er of 
l^e iieution ot some gentlemen dweended 
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from Huguenot refugees, who gave this 
j)r/)of how much time and liberality had 
softened the austerity gf their hereditary 
principles. 

28 — The Irish Association Bill was 
read the first time, on the motion of the 
Earl of Liverpool. Lonl Darnley pro- 
tested against the measure. The Earl .of 
Liverpool gave notice that he should move 
the third reading on Thursday next. 

Several petitions were presented upon 
the subject of this Bill, and upon the ge- 
neral question of Catholic Emancipation. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wella presented 
a petition against submission to the de« 
, mands of the Catholics, signed t)y the in- 
^ habitants of the city of Bath. AniOng 
other allegations of the petition, there was 
a complaint of the attempt now making 
by the Roman Catholics to restore the su- 
premacy of the Pope. Earl FitzwiUiam 
expressed his disapprobation of the tone 
of the petition, and argued strongly 
against the Association Bill. Lord Hol- 
land spoke at some length on the same 
side. He denied that any attempts w'ere 
making to restore the supretnacy of the 
Pope. The Bishop of Chester maintain- 
ed that such attempts are in progress, 
and cited, in proof of his assertion, a pe- 
riodical work of extensive circulation and 
influence among the Catholics. Lord 
Holland explained, that he only meant to 
■ deny the open avowal of such design on 
the part of the Roman Catholics. The 
'Earl of Carnarvon and Lord King retort- 
ed with some asperity upon the Church 
of England all the imputations of ilUber- 
ality, coercion, &c. made upon the Ro- 
man Catholics by the petition. Lord 
Clifden pofessed to'feel gratified that the 
Protestant Clergy exposed themselves by 
such petitions. 

House op Commons, Feb, 4. — The 
House wept into a Committee of Sup- 
ply upon the Navy Estimates. Sir J. 
Vorke, Mr Hume, and Mr Maberly, 
canvassed most of the items as they 
severally came under discussion, but 
without eliciting any important infor- 
mation, or leading to any result of the 
least consequence. No division took 
jdace, and the Estimates, to the ambunt 
of dearly two millions, were in the end 
agreed to. The House thdn resumed 
the debate upon the Catholic Associa- 
tion, The Hon G. Lamb opposed 
the measure, as unnecessary, and only 
hrouglit forward in a prophetic spirit, 
to meet evils which did not yet exist, 
and which the present Laws were suf- 
ficient to suppress if they did appear. 
Mr Dawson contended that associations 
.were all a cilrse to Ireland ; and that, 
in particular, the Catholic Association 


could not be tolerated, because it in- 
terfered 'with the ctHirae of justice, 
usurped Uie power of legislation, and 
collected revenue, Mr Carew did not 
approve of the proceedings of the Ca- 
tholic Association, but thought they 
should lie put down by justice and con- 
ciliation. Mr S. Jlice aLo cojrjtended 
that the grant of Catholic Emancipation 
was the only way to, restore tranguill.ty 
to Ireland. Mr Crownlow supported 
U)e bill, and maintained that llie pre- 
sent quiet was owing to the govern- 
ment of liord 'Wellesley. The grgnt of 
Catholic Emancipation would be inef- 
fectual; for, when the Catholics were 
admitted into Parliament, they would 
fiext demand the great offices, and the 
church property, on the plea that they 
were the people. Sir Jagies Mackintosh 
^uke at great length against the Bill, 
readmitted, that, in 1688, he should 
have been for restrictirms ; but now, 
circumstances were wholly changed. 
He paid, the people of England were 
not ftyerse to the ci»m])lete emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, and that the 
great measure of the union was inlend- 
Sl by Mr Pitt to cflect that object, an/l 
could not be completed without it. He 
entered into an analysis of the address 
of the Catholic Association to the jjeo. 
pie, and endeavoured to shew, that in 
adjuring them by their Ijotred of 
oran^emen, they meant only of orange 

S les ; ns he himself hated lory ism, 
he had the warmest affection 
for many torie*?. Mr North pointed 
out the unconstitutional and inflam- 
matory nature of the jiroceedings of 
the Association. It w'l’s held under 
the authority of the priests ; and while 
from Dublin issued a stream of what- 
ever was insolent and seditious in lan- 
guage, from the country there was u 
reflux of whatever was dark, narrow', 
and illiberal ip principle, But allow- 
ing what had b^n asserted as to the 
peace of Ireland being the work of the 
Catholic Association, what was the 
value of such a peace, pregnant with 
future divisions and war, putting a 
sceptre into the hands of MrO’Con- 
nel, and a reed into the Moiquis of 
Wellesley’s ? If the great motanhysi- 
cian and moralist who preceded him 
had adverted to the most simple but 
powerful reas(ming, “ do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 
he would not have argued that peace 
and harmony could aiise from the 
hatred’’ ot our icllow-men ; and by 
Orangemen, all Protestants were meant. 
Dr Lushington contended that the 
whole proceedings of the Association 
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ought not to he condemned on account 
of some iutetn})erate acts mui opoeches ; 
as well plight the University Ohth be 
put down ih the lump, bc^cause tjho 
committee had ordered the Memoirs of 
Harrictte Wilson, a woman of pleasure, 
and declined the desire of a* member 
for a Bible! The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer avowed the change which 
had occurred in his mind wiUi res|)ect 
to Catholic Emuucijistion, to which he 
was formerly adveise, but was now 
friendly, and for that reason he thought 
tile Association ought to be extinguish- 
ed, as operating by iis violence against 
the success of that great measure. He 
defended the Cabinet from the charge 
of improper compromises on this ques- 
tion, and gave u history of its Ibnna- 
tion, which was a work of iiecessity,fram 
the failure in forming an administta- 
tion, including the Talents. He niain- 
tniuod that Parliament had done much 
for Ireland already, and would com- 
plete its work, if the Association did 
not stand in the way. Mr Hume said, 
the sul||ect was not half exhausted. 
Mr Canning was ready to go to a di- 
vision .now, but would not preclude any 
llonuural)le Member from speaking, 
and therefore proposed to adjourn the 
debate till to-moirow. Agreed to. 
Lord l^alincrston presented the Army 
Ksti mates. 

15. — The debate on the Association 
Bill was tlien resumed* Sir JUobert 
\Vil«on believed that thej^pleof this 
country were not ojttpdlK to the Ca- 
tliolic . lalms, and deieno^ the Dublin 
Association from entertaining any belli* 
gcrent views; their measures were 
wholly deiensive. Mr Lockhart and 
JMr Baukes, juh. both argued that the 
Association was dangerous, and must bo 
I)ut down. Sir J. Bridges supported 
the motion, but would not be precluded 
I'rom voting in favour ot the Catholics 
on other occasions. Mr Grenfell was 
of the same opinion, but would continue 
his support to the Catholic claims, 
without which, they ought never to be 
satisfied, and on his death -bed he 
would pray for their success. Mr llo- 
hertsuu was against the Bill, as was Sir 
J. Newport, who thou|^ht it would 
bring on a dangerous crisis. He was 
severe on the dissonant opinions on the 
other side, with respect to Catholic 
Priests and other matters. Mr V* 
P'itzgerald would vote for the Bill, in 
the firm belief that it would further 
the Catholic cause. Lord Althorp ad- 
mitted that the Association was an evil, 
but it ought to be put down by conces- 
si(»n. Mr \V. Lamb contended that it 


was not a safety-valre, but a furnace 
below, causing all the danger. Sir E. 
Burdett contended that the penal laws 
were the furnace under the Associa- 
tioin Pie eloquently excused the in- 
temperance ot language of the A. so* 
elation, on the giound of their hearts 
being bursting with wrongs ; and they 
ought not mure to be punished than 
the Orangemen for th^avings of Sir 
Harcourt Lees. Mr danning urged 
the necessity of the measure, to secure 
tranquillity and vindicate the Govern- 
ment. No ope had ventured to dei'end 
tlie constitutional character of the 
eiidatoti. Mr Brougham, at a very 
late hour, n>se to oppose the motion, 
contending that it was of a most un- 
constitutional (grader. He not on- 
ly approved of all the Association 
had done, but hoped they would con- 
tinue. Mr Butterworth followed, but 
could scarcely obtain a heai’ing. He 
coniradicted something stated by Mr 
Brougham relative to the methodist 
conference. Mr Goulburn ako replied 
as to some facts, in which he was con- 
firmed by Mr V. p'itzgerald. The 
House divided— Eor the Bill, 
against it, X23. M^ority 155. The 
Bill was read for a first time, (after some 
opposition from Mr Brougham, who 
had a petition from the Catholics, to be 
heard by k'ounscl againt it,) and ordered 
to be read a second time on AlohCay. 

i7...Mr Brougham presented a peti- 
tion from the Catholic Association, pray- 
ing to be heard by their Counsel against 
Mr Goulbum's Bilk 

The same Hon. and Learned Gentle* 
man presented another petition to the 
same efibet, from three-huodred persons 
of the town of Newry ; and after having 
very strongly urged the reasonableness of 
complying with the prayers of both pe- 
titions, >fae gave notice of a specific mo- 
tion upon the subject. 

Mr Stuart Wurtlcy obtained leave to 
bring in a Bfii for the amendment of the 
Game Laws. 

Mr Sergeant Onslow moved the second 
reading of the Usury Laws liepeal Bill. 
Mr Hume supported the Bill, in a speech 
of some length. Mr Cakraft opposed the 
motion, adverting to the laws against 
Stock-Jobbing, Gambling, keeping Gam- 
ing-houses, dtc* as complete answers to 
the doctrine upon which the proposed 
repeal rested, namely, that every man 
ought to be permitt^ to dispose of his 
money as he should think fit. The So- 
licitor-General |x>iqtcd out all the evils 
which must follow the removal of re- 
straints upon Usury at any time, and 
particularly at present, when the spirit 
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of gambling prevails to an alarming Irish precedents in support of the motion, 
extent. He moved os an amendment, that Mr Teel spoke at great length against 
the Bill should be read that day six the motion. He rebuked, with some in* 
months. The debate was prolonged by dipnation, the frequent, and insulting 
Mr Sergeant Onslow, Capt. Mabeirly, Mr references which the ftricnds of the Ro- 
W. Smith, and Mr Wynn, w»ho supported man Catholics vrere accustomed to make 
the motion ; and Mr Rotertson, Mr T. td the American rebellion ; and in il* 
Wilson, and Alderman Hey gale, who lustration of the temper of mind in 
opposed it. In the end, t^e Solicitor- which ** the Association’* had^ issued its 
General’s amendment was carried by* a a?lebrated adjuration— By your hatrerl 
majority of 45 to 40 ; so the Bill is lost of Orangemen,*’ observed, that upfin the 
for the present Session. very same day on which they sent that 

18. — Mr Brougham proposed the mo* document throughout the country, they 
tion for hearing the Catholic Association received into their body, w'ith the m(»st 
by their Counsel and witnesses at the Bar, enthusiastic expressions of admiration and 
of which he gave notice. The learned reverence, Mr Hamilton Rowan, a pcrsim 
gentleman argued at great length, to show who had lieen attainted of High Treason. 
that the Bill before the House was a pe- The Right Hon* Secretary then 'ndiculerl 
nal and partial measure, which could not the motion that the House Were bound 
be justly enacted withpat evidende^ ‘of to hear Counsel whensoever it should 
which the House had none, or widioat at please any individual person, or body of 
least hearing the remonstrances of those persons, to remonstrate against a general 
against whom its operation was notori- Iftw. Such a rule, he said, would >cduce 
pusly directed. With respect t6 the usage them to the necessity of doing little else 
of Parliament in such cases, he cited the than listening to Gentlemen of the Bar, 
example of the hawkers and pedlars^ w»bo who (as it had been said of them by M r 
had been heard by Counsel at the Bar, Brougham, at the Queen’s trial) being in 
against the tax imposed upon them ; and duty bound to postpone the i)ublic inter- 
some otlmer similar instances ; and in re- est to that of their clients, were perhaps 
ference to the question of general lx)Ucy, not the best instructors for the Legislature, 
he called the recollectioji of the House to MrC. Hutchinson eulogised iMr Hamilton 
tbefirst circumstances of the quarrel which Rowan# Mr Scarlett supported the mo- 
ended in the less of America ; conjuring tion ; and drew a comparison between 
them to reflect how much calamity might the Constitutional” and “ Catholic” 
have Ueen avoided had the Parliament of Associations much in favour of the latter. 
1766 received the American delegates in Oa a division, the motion was rejected by 
a spirit of conciliation. Mr Wynn denied a majority of 222 to 89. 
the applicability of the precedents cited 91 — Estimates havinji;^ 
by Mr Brougham ; because they all arose been xnoved^^ George Clerk, Mr 
upon jwirricw/ar grievances, affecting per- Hume protested against building so 
ticula?’ interests ; whereas the Jaw against many ships yearly, as il’ we were tifraid 
which the Catholic Association” claim- of the sudden combination of ail tlio 
ed to be heard, was intended to be a world against us. On the subject of 
general law, affecting all classes equally the dry rot. Sir George (’lerk gave an 
and indifferently. explanation similar to that given in 

Sir Joseph Yorke opposed the motion, Uie House of Lords by the First Lord 
and condemned in strong language the of the Admiralty. Mr Hume warmly 
insolent tone of the Catholic Association, approved of the course taken by Go- 
He mentioned, a» illustrative of the pro- vernment, in retaining the more de- 
spect of tranquillizing Ireland, an obser- serving part of the shipwrights in eni- 
vation of an Irish sailor, which he once ployment till they could find work 
heard, namely, “ that Ireland would elsewhere ; and noticed with firoper 
never be quiet until it had l^n twenty- indignation, the misconduct of the 
four hours under water,” Mr, Hohhouse workmen in different ])arts of the 
reproved the levity with which the last country since the passing of his Bill 
speakeir treated the wrongs of Ireland, and for the repeal of the Combination 
then s}XJke at some length in suppon of Laws, Such conduct, he distinctly 
the motion. The Solicitor-General op- hintqd, would, if p^nsisted in, lead 
jK>aed the motion ; with regard to the him and many of their advocates to 
question immediately before the House, wish fpr the re-enactment of tlie old 
he took nearly the some line of argument stiitutcp. The Hill for the su])j>i*essioii 
as Mr Wynn, showing that both princi* of Unlawful Associations in Irelaiul 
and opj)osed the admission was read a second time. Some jMcni- 
of Counsel toVgue at the bar against a bers, who could not obtain a hearing 
general lixw, Mr Spring Rice cited some on the previous evenings of debate. 
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rds^ tiioir voices agjinbt the Bill, but 
ort the division the majority of votes 
wa's jifreater tlian ever. Tor the se- 
cond reading there were 253^ against 
it only 107, leaving a surplus majority 
in favour of the Bill of 1 i6 Members 
2!?.-— Sir H. Parnell obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the law of 
landlord and tenant, as we understood, 
by restraining the power of underlet- 
ting on the part of the tenant; and 
regulating the right of recovering rent 
from the lerre tenant by distress on 
the p4irt of the landlord. The same 
Hon. Baronet also obtained leave t» 
bung in a Bill to regulate the Insh 
Magistracy ; but with a hint from Mr 
Gold bourn, that that measure would 
probably be resisted in its progreisS by 
the Irish Government 

Mr Hubkisson then moved to go ^ 
into a committee upon the Association 
Bill. Mr Hume proposed as an In* 
struction to the Committee, that a 
test should be imposed upon all per- 
sons now in office, or hereafter to be 
received into the public service, dis- 
claiming conueirion with any illegal 
society. His object, he said, was to 
deal impartial justice between Catbokes 
and Orangemen. A debate of some 
length arose upon this proposition. 


which waa supported by Mr (». Lamb, 
Mr C. Hutchison, and Mr Denman. 
The second of these gentlem^^n justi- 
fied the Kebellion of 1798, as neces- 
sary and laudable ; and eulogised the 
martyrs who had fallen upoi that oc- 
casion by the hands of the King's 
troorib, or by ^e law. Mr Denman 
confessed his dislike to tests generally, 
but thought the piarticular ca^e an ex- 
ception to tlieir genbrai iinjiropnety. 
Mr Goulburn e^tposed the ali^urdity 
of calling upon men for a declaration 
that they wfiuld not expose themselves 
to the penalties of a severely penal 
statute. ,Mr Plunket ridiculed Ihe idea 
of swearing men to a p mit of law. Mr 
Peel argued that tests were always in- 
operative when they might be useful, 
and unnecessary where they wolild be 
likely to operate ; the peijnrer felt no 
restraint fiom one, while the man who 
respected an oath was not likely to 
violate the law without it. In allusion 
to Orangemen, he freely gave it as 
his opinion, that after the proposed 
Bill should pass into a law, no Orange- 
marit then continuing such, ought to 
be permitted to remain m office. Mr 
Hinne's motion was negatived without 
a division. The House went into a 
Committee, and the "blanks filled up. 
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febuuart* 

It appears from an official statement 
lately published, that there arc 256 Ca- 
tholic chapels in England, 71 chanty and 
other schools, and 34S officiating priests ; 
of these, 1^ chapels, one school, and 
eight prrebts, ui e in the county of Hants ; 
SIX chapels and five priests in Sussex; 
three chapels and two priests in Wilt- 
shire ; SIX chapels and six priests in De- 
vonshire ; seven chapels, one school, and 
cMght priests, in Dorsetshire. In Lanca- 
shire there appears to be the largest num- 
bei, there being bl chapels, six schools, 
and 79 priests. 

Mt Kcrtii.— This tragedian resumed 
lus perfoi in inces in Drury -Lane Theatre, 
on Monday evening the 24:th ultimo, in 
the character of Richard til. The cla- 
mours of those who thought his sudden 
appearance, after the disclosures made on 
a recent tnal, was indecorous, and the at- 
tempts of his ft lends to put down the op- 
position, was so dreadful, that not a line 
of the p)a\ w as heard from beginning to 
end ; and .lU hough Mr Kean made seve- 
ril attcmjits lo oliUiin a hearing for him- 
sell,. he Was unsuctw''*sful. The house 


was tremendously crowded ;* but the 
whole performance passed off in dumb 
show. The same uproar was repeated 
on Friday the 28th. On Monday tlie 
Slst, the opposition was sorftevihat less 
violent, and Mr Kean having obtained 
an interval of bilence, addressed the au- 
dience as follows I— Ladies and Gentle- 
men, 1 have already made as far conceb- 
sion to an English public as a» English 
actor ought to do — (Uproar and ap- 
pUmte,) I hope, for the honour of my 
country, as I shall in the course of twenty 
nights take leave of you ( speaking wUh 
amasing emphasis J for evor^f Much up- 
roar, and loud cries C(f ‘ iVb, «c?, no V) 
I hope, for the honour of my country, 
that this {>crsccutk)n will never feach 
foreign annals,”— fTrcmewdiww uproar of 
cxclamationx ,) — Mr Kean bowed the mo- 
ment be concluded this address, and re- 
tired ftrom the stage. IIis energies were 
greatly affijcttfd by the agitation of this 
scene ; ond he cast a glance at the au- 
dience as he qiltted the stage, ‘‘ more m 
sorrow than in ang«.r.” Since this ad- 
dress, Mr Kean hdscontimi d toqierfoim 
twice a-week, a.ui wuhTt'^s and less m- 
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terruption each night*' On Friday the 
14^h instant, the caritention had alto* 
gcthcr ceased, and his petfprmanco 
ccived the usual attention, ai^ the cup* 
tomnry marks of apjdattse. 
e Jfiss jF*oote.^One ot the fpieatP^^ ail* 
diehces eVer assembled in a ^heaire^ 
collected on Saturday the dth in* 

stfuit, at Covent*Ga(deP, to greet Miss 
Foote’s reiuni to the stage, in tlie cha- 
rocter of LFiUiO^ in “ The Belle’s Strata- 
gem.” On the entrance of the respective 
performers, who were favourites w ith the 
public, — Mr C. Kemble, Mr Jones, Mrs 
Gtbbs, &c.,^great applause v as given; 
.but oil the appearance of Miss Foote, the 
hurst was like an electric Shock, commu- 
nicating to an the audience. When the 
applause subsided, a (e^ diSSCnticui 
voices were heard, but they'* were aoon 
quieted, chiefly by manual fbrpey 
speedily convinced the rexpafnipg few 
that silence was most prudent. The per- 
formance then ptoce^ed quietly, with 
the exception of the applause that attend- 
ed the passages that could be brought 
into allusion to Miss Foote’s peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Hayne was in a private 
bo^. 

Safes of Estates hi Fife . — As there has 
probably been a greater transfer of land- 
ed property in the county of Fife, during 
the last tw'elve months, than in any other 
county In Scotland, we beg to subjoin 
the following list of estates sold during 
that period, which may lie relied on as 
correct: Balgonie, £.104,000 : Earlsha!!, 
£.68,000 , Gilston, £.42,500 : Tpdhall, 
£.31,200 ; Cru vies, £.23 ,500; Woodmill, 
£.29,000 ; Carslogie, £.18,900 , Kings, 
dale, £.29.500, Airdit, (half), £.16,000 ; 
Denbrae, £.22,000 ; Myres, £.43,500; 
Plains, £.7000 ; Incbiye, £.15,000; Glen- 
tarkie, £.35,500 ; Luthrie, £.’13,030, Bhs- 
sell-Mill, £.10,000, Edenshead, £19,600; 
Cairnsmilll, £.7000; Wester New’ton, 
£.7000. • Total £.546,1 50. Besides the 
above estates, there have been several 
others sold to the amount of above 
£.87,500, making together £.(>33,650. 

^olnUStoqk Campani^tf.— The accumu- 
lation of Capital which has been progres- 
sively going on, since tlie conclusion of 
the Igst peace, and the difficulty of new 
investing money to advantage, haS given 
rise within these few months to the for- 
mation of numerous trading-companies . 
throughout the country, with capitals of 
from £.25,000 to half a million. In Edin- 
burgh we have a New Banking Com- 
pany, a New InFurance Company, a 
Wine CoTTumny, a Porter Brewery Com- 
pany, an Equitable Loan Company, a 
Whale. fishing Company, Glass and Iron 
Manufacturing Companies, Colton-spiu- 
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ning Comivanies, and a variety of olliers 
which it would lie tedious to numerirtc. 
Ko sooner was the prospectus of a new 
acl^me laid before the public, than cu- 
{d^aUsts and speculatlsts ran eagerly 
nb4 filled up the shares; atu| it was no 
uagoipmon thing to sec these shares, ip 
the course of a day or tvMi, selling at a 
high premium. Much money was lost 
and won ufxm this kind of Lottery ; but 
the mania received a check from a trial 
^hlcii took place in the Court of King's 
Bench on the 4th instant, in the course 
of which it was declared from the Bench, 
th:^ all Companies having transfeiablc 
shares were illegal, by the Act of 6 George 
IL unless they were incorporated by Act 
of Parliament, or by a Uuyal Charter. It 
was estimated that the difierent new 
schemes on foot iii London amounted 
to 114 ; and the capitals to be more than 
£,105.000,000*— -viz. Bail -roads, 20, ca- 
pital,£» 13,930,000; Banking, Loan In- 
vestment, &Ck 22, £.36,760,000; Gas 
Companies, 1 1, £,8,000,000 ; British and 
Irish* Mines, 8, £.3,60(X,000 ; Foreign 
Mines, 17, £.1 1,365, 0(*0; Shipping and 
Dock Ccnupanics 9, £.10,580,000 ; Mis- 
ccllaneoi^s, 27, £.11,070,000. 

18 — at Stdlibs Gunpowder 
esterday morning, at a quarter to 
eight oMock, two awfnl explosions took 
pldce at these works, which threw all the 
neighbourhood, to the ittitance of several 
mi^B, into a state of the most dreadful 
consternation, by tlie damage which it 
occasioned, and which shook the country 
for twenty miles round. This manufac- 
tory, which has been carried on for matly 
years Mems Hit^bener and Hunter, in 
situated in a dbap ravine, about four miles 
south of Dalkeith, surrounded on all sides 
by a plantation of young trees. The works 
are extensive. The drying. house and 
the store-house are detached at a small 
distance from the other jairts of the manu- 
factory ; they are separated from each 
other by an intervening ridge, probably 
about the distance of 30 or 4^ yard«<* 
The fiyst explosion took )>lace in the dry. 
ing house, just at the time u hen two of 
the workmen w'cre conveying the material 
from this to tfie store ; the horse and can, 
or rather waggon, had just been load- 
ed, when the explosion took place ; both 
the men being then at the drying-hou*?!. 
One of them, of tho name of Thomson, 
who has been at the work about nine 
months, was at the cart, and the oth^r, 
Richard Cornwall, in the interior of the 
building. The second explosion, which 
destroyed the store-house, follovved in- 
stantly, the dying embers penetrating the 
windows, and setting fire to the materials 
within. Both the men perished in the 
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tint cjcpiosioa ; their bodies were blown 
to Mon«H tad fragments of them were 
fbuhd ftt hatf^-mile distant from the 
Scene of thetalamftf, in such a state that 
they Gotil^ not be distinguished froOi eabh 
other. iSrtf hot^ whhS was in the,wag* 
gon was thrown tb thd distanee of about 
30 yards, the body completely singed, 
and apputtotly pierced through by some 
of the dying mateHals, the shm torn 
from its «et ; the waggon was shattered 
into a thousand pieces, some of it being 
found at a great distance from the works. 
There were two other persons about' iif%^ 
yards distant when the houses blew Up, 
Mr Hunter, and one of the workmen who 
was loading a cart with wood. Mr l^imter 
vrwi slightly hurt in the leg. The drying* 
house, which was of twp storii^ with a 
very high chimn^, was completely leveU 
Jed with the ground by the efifects of 
•drst explosion, not one stone being tett 
.upon another. The stonshouae was en« 
tirely overthmwn by the second explosion, 
and in an instant convened into a maet 
of ruins, the stones bein^ seatter^t some 
of them to a vast distance, While others, 
being driv'cn downwards, have left fturowt 
in the earth to a great depth. The burn» 
ing rafters of 4be building were scattered 
in various directions, 4 md some of these 
being thrown on the top of the knowe, 
amongst the broom and wbins^ set dre to 
them, which being jseen burning, added 
considerably to the alarm spread by this 
.dreadful catastrophe. Tbe^djoiniog trees 
arc some of them torn jup by the roots, 
while othe» are cut asunder about the 
middle, as if by the operatibn of a saw, 
the stump being only left standing ; and 
altogether the ac^oiniiig countiy presents 
a striking scene of ravage and desolation, 
and gives fearful evidence of the prod!* 
gious power of the agency which could in 
a moment accomplish such terrible effects. 
In the adjoining village of Gore- 
bridge, Ihe shock was powerfully felt ; 
there is not a house that is not more 
of less damaged, and the windows have 
particularly suffered, the street being 
covered with the shattered panes. K 
shoemaker had his head hurt by a 
piece of glass forced out of his window. 
At greater distances, the shock occa- 
, siuned a most severe concussion. The 
bells of Dalkeith tolled with the con- 
cussion, In Musselburgh, Tranent, 
Ormiston, and at the more distant towns 
of North Berwick and Haddington, the 
shock was felt, and the houses shook. 
The same effects were exjierienced in 
Kdinburgh,])ai:ticularly in the southern 
districts of the town, where the win- 
dows were sliaken. Tiie reports were 
distinctly liearS, and resembled in depth, 


and a sort of teyrlfic loudness, U}? det 
scrfpdon whidi Captain Hall giifes of* 
ithe uotce heard during siome of the 
South American eai^quukes. At 
Kifk^ify, JLeven, and even Cupar Fife, 
the shock was distinctly felt* /tlie 
quantity dC gunpowder exploded is es- 
timated about, ^0 barrels, containing 
esph 1 Ht Ifh* ^ The tlamage to the wurk 
is esUihat^l iiot nnich to exceed <£. lOOO, 
as the buiUmgs are sfight. A dread- 
fUl explosion took place at these mills 
in lbU3. On that occasion three lives- 
were lost. Mr Hunter, a proprietor, 
was kilted in his own garaen, by a 
large stone, which carried away his urm. 

il.^A^cw Zealand Chief.^iw the 
Urania, Uaptain Reynolls, which ar- 
rived at Mverjwol ou Saturday nighi, 
from Bueniis Ayres, came passenger, a 
King or Chief of one of the Islands of 
New Iffealand. The Urania, on her 
voyage from Calcutta to the west coast 
of South America, passed through 
Cook's Straits. A great number of zufu 
tiv es came off in their canoes to the ship, 
and, headed by this Chief, were per- 
mitted to come on board. H is Majesty 
expressed an anxious desire to remain 
on board, and to proceeil to Knglanci. 
Finding all endeavours to induce the 
King to return to his subjects una- 
vailing, and not wishing to employ 
force to compel his departure, the cap- 
tain permitteil him to remain. The 
Urania then proceeded on a trailing 
voyage to the west coast of South Ame- 
rica : atlerwards she sailed for Buenos 
Ayres, and arrived at Liverpool on 
Saturday niglit. The Chief is finely 
tatooed, after the fashion of his coun- 
try, and is described as a very good* 
looking savage. 

24.— Fire in EdiwJftrgZi..— OnTuesday 
evening, the 22kl, this city was again 
thrown into a general state of confusion 
and consternation, by a roost alarming 
fire, which broke out about eight o'clock^ 
in a house of six stories high, at the head 
of Blackfriars* Wynd, on the west side, 
immediately behind the line of the High 
Street. The fiames were first seen to 
issue from the middle fiat of the tene- 
ment called Lady Lovat's house, having 
been once the residence of the uidow of 
the celebrated Simon Lord Lovot. It 
was some time before tlie fiames gained 
any ascendancy ; but the period that ne^ 
cessarily elapsed before the engines and 
firemen could be collected and marshalled 
at their posts, was the fhtal interval, 
during which the conflagration, being un- 
disturbed, rapidly acquired such strength 
as to defy all op[)osition'; and by half- 
past nine o'clock the whole building was 
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in ablaze, the Aames buratiog out with 
irresistible violeuco through all the vvin« 
dows. The TVfiss of ftctnrte that was 
thrown out ifORi these openings was at 
times prodigious, and it cast tjsur and wide 
its lurid glare on the ancient tenements 
of the Old Town, as weflL as the more 
modern j)arts toward^ th««*outh. At this 
time a deep sensation of awe and alarm 
seemed to prevail among the vast multi- 
cude assembled^ recollection of re- 
cent calamities ^gave the most gloomy 
impres-siOns ; it semed as if our ancient 
city was to have no respite from its dis- 
asters ; as if all that was antique in it 
,was destined to perish by a continued 
course of conflagrations, against which no 
t^igilnnce could provide a remedy* About 
half- past ten the roof fell in, carrying 
with it all the floors, apd l»rt of the 
southern wall. I'he effect of this catas- 
trophe was most singular : — The burning 
materials being hi an instant thrown 
down in okc mass of indiscriminate ruin, 
the light iipjjoared to be for a moment put 
out, leaving only a dull, ted glare from 
the ignited wood ; this was suddenly suc- 
ceeded by an almost instantaneous erup- 
tion of the most brilliant flame, which 
again soon passed away ; and it was now' 
ho|)ed that the calamity w as at an end. 
This was, however, a vain hope. The 
burning tenement w'as connected, by a 
common stair, with one equally large, 
fronting the High ^cet. This stair, 
being all of solid stone, seemed to pre- 
sent a sufficient liarrier between the 
houses ; but at the top they were imme- 
diately connected by the roof, and here, 
unfortunately, the flames communicated 
from the one to the other. Before eleven 
o’clock, the top of the front tenement, 
and story below, was on fire, which con- 
tinued to burn downward, though more 
Blowiy, until it destroyed successively all 
the floors, except the tw’o above the shops. 
As ^he fire descended to the lower stories, 
the fK)wer of the engines began to take 
effect, and at the third story its fury was 
checked. By two o’clock in the morn- 
ing it became evident that the firemen 
had obtained the mastery over the flames, 
and all fear of their extending farther was 
happily allayed. The engines, how'cver, 
continued to piuy on the buildings till 
eight oVIock* 

In the premises destroyed were the 
printing-office of Mr John Hitchie, which 
he had occupied os such for twenty-seven 
years, and the copjier-plate printing con- 
cern of Mr Thomas Smellie. Not a single 
article was saved by either of these gen- 
tlemen, with the exception of.iheir books, 


dhd a few copperplates. The distress, 
as may be supposed, from the nature of 
the tenements, mostly inhabited by podr 
people, is great. Many were glad to 
escape with their lives ; every where per- 
sons Were seen in gre^itHg^tation hurrying 
away their furniture ^ fome were anxious 
for relatives, and their lamentations, amid 
the stir and bustle of the unheedingcrowd, 
gave an extremely touching eflbcl to the 
scene. The oi]ly accident we have heard 
of happened to an artilleiyman, who fell 
from a laddei', and had one of his limbs 
brukan. The arrangements of the fire* 
engine dc)>artment were better organised 
than formerly, and more efficient. The 
alacrity, boldness, and union of the fiie- 
tnen, as well as their skill and prompti- 
tude, could not be exceeded. 'J’hey were 
daring to a fault , and on many occasions 
their positions were ably chosen. One 
new invention was exhibited in the flre- 
department with signal efficacy and suc- 
cess. This w|^ an elevated triangle, 
having a pivot ht the top, on u’hich a 
pipe, attached t6 one of the fire-engines, 
was fixed. This pipe was turned to any 
point by means of very simple machin- 
ery, and, from its elevated }K>sition, it did 
great execution. This tripod is the in- 
vention of Mr Shields, a respectable Con- 
fectioner in the Canongate. 

The Edlnlwgh In the 

Court of Session this day, Mr«? Henry 
SiddoDs, Patentee of the Theatre 
Itoyal, obtained an interdict against 
Mr Corbet llyder, Manager of the 
CaJedetiian Theatre, lateCorri’s Itooms, 

prohibiting and iptcrdicting the aid- 
ing, at the Caledonian Theatre, all in- 
terludes, tragedies, comedies, plays, 
farcejs, or othei entertainmeiils of the 
stage, or any part or j^arts thereof, in- 
cluding melo-dramas and burleltas, 
which have been, or shalJ hereafter be, 
licensed by the Lord ChamberJain.” 

28 Mails in Scolland , — During the 

year 1824*, the toll-duties levied on 
mail-coaches in Scotland amounted to 
Of this the Glasgow and 
Carlisle mail paid £.3101. The Kdin- 
burgb and Aberdeen, £'.2840. The 
A berdeen and Inverness, £. 1 650. Port- 
Patikk and Carlisle, £.1528. The Kd- 
inburgh and Dumfries, £.M3l. 'Ihe 
Kdinburgh and Carlisle, £.1168. Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, £.hS9. Kdinburgh 
and iicrwick, £.8o3. iulinbqrgh and 
Glasgow by Kalkiik. £.085. Edin- 
burgh and Si ii ling, £.(>02. (ilasgow 
and Perth, £\'70. Glatgou and Gictn* 
ock, £.210. 
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. * APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Feb. 2. John EarU of Hopetoun to bs hisMa- 
l<ieutcnfuit and SJioriff Pnncitkd of the 
shire of f.inhtinjow, in the room of uie Earl of 
liopetnuut <lectA?**il. 

— Hw the Duke of NortbunilK’rlancI, 

Knight of the Mo?t Noble Older of the fhi.tcr. to 
l)^' hi-. Majesty's Ambfissado- Extraordinary and 
I'lcinpotenLiary to the Kinq of Kranec, on the 
o^jcasion of his Most Chnsuan Majesty's Corona- 
tion. 

— • The Rifiht Hon. Frcdoricl: Lamb to Ik* his 
Majesty's Envoy Extiaoidnury and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary at the Court of his Catholie Midt5Sty. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jan. 27 . ITio Hcv. James Nieol, A.M. was or- 
dtimetl by the Presi^ery of Kirkaldy to tlia 
Chureh and Parii>h of Lone. 

Feb. 1. Tlie Rev. William R.imsay, was or- 
dained Minister of the United As^Qaatc Congre- 
gation, Criefll 

— The United Associate Conjjrecation at Banff 
g.ave a liarmonious call to Mr VVilTlam l^tcr&on. 
Preacher, to be their Pastor. 

2. The King h.^■. been pleased to present the 
Rev. Norman Maclcod to the Chuieh and Pari..h 
of Campsie. 

— The King ha*, also been pleased to present 
the R('v. Dr Lawrenec Adani>on to be First Mi- 
nister of the Church and Parish of Cujiar, 

8. The United Associate Congregation of Kil- 
conquhar gave an unanimous call to Mr George 
Kennedy, Prcaehe*', to be their Pastor. 

lb*. The Lord Ihovoit, M-agistrates, and Coun- 
cil, agreed to prcijnt tjic Rev. Dr Rolxrt Gordon, 
Minister of IlnjK’ Park (1i .pel, to the Ne^V North 
c hurch, vacant by the trauslatioQ of the Rev. 

J Icnry (irev to St Mar>’’s. • 

18. The King ha^. b<x'n pleased to a])po;nt the 
Ue\. John Unrili to tic stHionJ Miui^>tcr of the 
Church and Parish of Cupar. 

2ri. The (kingregatioii of Quocu-Ann-.Strcet, 
Dunfermline, elcxrted Mr William Nieol to bo 
their Minister, by a majority of two. There were 
three other caii lKlates. 

III. MILITARY. 

? Dr. Gds. Lteut. Caldwell, Capt. by puteh. vice 
. Late ward, ret. 20 Jan. 182.5. 

C 01 net Stew art , Lie^it. do. 

C. B. Pitman, Cornet do. 

1 T. W. [Joyd, (Riding-Master,) Comet 

v/ithoutp'iv 27 do. 

I Dr. Assist. .'*urg. Barr>’, from 7.> F. Asbist. 

Surg. \ (CO Tt^ihe, P.S F. • 20 do. 

8 Coriu t Lord Brudcnoll, I.ieut. by purch. 

vjc.’ Miirphv, H’t. 17 do. 

Coipoial Miller, from R. Horse fids. 
(!lidni|;-?i{a.stci,) Cornet do. 

13 J. 10. Mexan K*r, Cornet by purch. V ICC 

Bigge, ret. 20 do. 

11 J. Kennedy, Cornet by pureh. \ ice Gil- 
pin, proni. 50 Doc. ls21. 

15 Piiynuust. Leech, from 0.5 F. Paymast. 

\ ICO Storey, li. 11 . OJ F. 27 Jan. 182.>. 

1 F. Capt. Lc Guay, from I Vet Bn. Cant. 

vice Suckling, OQ F. '15 do. 

Lieut. .Stoyte, Capt. by purch. vice 
Dobbin, ret 27 ‘k). 

2 Cap*^* Cash, Maj. by purch. vice Wil- 

liams, prom, 26 do. 

Lifut. Graham, Capt do. 

‘ Ensign Borens, I/ieut do. 

N. H. J. Westby, Ensign 28 do. 

Assist. Surg. tlampboU, from h. p. 95 
P. Assist. Surg. 5 Feb. 

6 Lieut WuWi, Irom h. p. 5 Dr, Gds. 

licut in Doc, 1821. 

Ensign Moorson, trom 69 F. Lieut, by 
I'uieh. Vico Lord Pimlct, prom. 

32 Feb. 18.*5. 

8 A'^'-ist Su’-g. Fergusson, from h. p. 97 

AssiJ. Sing, vice SeoLt, ri^s. 

"7 Jan. 

* » J V . Siit'Jlcv, En.-ieu \ ice Bcattv. 51 F 

'20 do. 


Serj- Hardy, from 1 F. Gds. 

Mast vi«e Clare, ricail J5 Jao. 182A. 
Lieut Gamble, from 51 F, Capt. vice 
Byrne, 3l F. 2G do. 

ScTj. Mtp. llSelly, (Acting Adj.) laiik of 
Ensign without pay 15 do. 

Capt. Syme, from 20 F. CiipU 26 do. 
Ensign Beatty, from 52 P, Licut vice 
Gamble, 2t> F, do. 

As-.ist. fcurg. Sheppafd, from h. p. 93 
F. Assist Surg. 27 do. 

F, Pigot^ Ensign vice llodguin, b.7 1*'. 

5 J‘'tb. 

I.icut Woodgate, Capt 13 Jan. 

Ensign Cunsidinc, Lieut. do. 

2d l.icut Ga^ync, from Rillc Brig. 

Litut. • 12 do. 

Ensign Daigcty, from 70 F. Ensign 

15 do. 

Gent Cadet G. Man, from R. Mil. Coll. 
ErtSxgn • do. 

59 Hosp. Assist Kemlo, Assist Surg. vice 

Thonnisoti, 4 Di*. ^ 20 do, 

00 Bt Maj. Sehoedde, Maj. qy purch. vice 

F. Im Thurn, ret do, 

Licut Ellison, ('apt, do, 

‘ 2d Lieut Fothcrgdl, 1st licut do. 

ti. Mason, 2d Inout do. 

65 Capt. Dates, from h. p. C2 F. Paym.sst 

vice Lck'Ii, 15 Dr. 27 do. 

66 Bt. Maj. Baird, Maj. by purch. vice 

Lascolles, ret - 15 do, 

Licut, Clarke, Capt do, 

h'nsign Ditmas, Lieut do. 

T. L. Goldie, i^sign do. 

C7 Ensign bwccdldnd, Lieut vice Munro, 

dead 27 do. 

C. W. James, Ensign do, 

70 J. bkiftner. Ensign vice Dalgety, 54 F, 

‘ 15 do, 

79 Licut fampbell , iVom 67 F, Ucut vice 

Crawford, h. p. 67 F. 3 Feb. 

85 Ensign Hodgson, from 45 F. LieuU 

vice (/Brien, dead do, 

88 Lieut Waliiol^ Capt by purch, vice 

Dill, rot 15 Jan. 

Ensign Bull#»r, IJeut do. 

Hon. (r, W. F. Kinnaird, I.ieut do. 

89 ‘-d Lieut Hon, C. D. Blaney, from 

Rifle Brig. Licut by purcli. vice Bell, 
prom. 27 do- 

90 Capt. Suckling, from 1 F. Capt ^vice 

Cox, h. p. 15 (In. 

91 ” Capt Hay, Maj. by purch. vice Walsh, 

ret * 5 Feb. 

I.'eiit Hume, Capt do. 

9 1 Capt Frankly n, from h. p, 24 F. Cant. 

\ice Craig, 2 \ct Bn. do. 

Assist. Surg. Lyster, from 7 Dr. G. 

Surg. vice Tilt, h. p. 27 Jan. 

09 Capt Beauclcrk, from lu p. Unatt 

Crmt vice Hill, 1 Vet Bo. 15 do. 
Rifle Brig. P. T. >V. Campbell, 2d Lieut, vice 
Gascoyne, 51 F. do. 

Ensign Shelley, from 15 F. 2d Lieut 
by purch. vice Blayney, 89 F. i’7 do. 

1 W.I.R. W. Russell, Emign vice Ellis, dead 

5 Feb. 

2 Tiieut O’Meara, from h. p, Afr. Conw, 

l^ymast vice Stopford, dead 

3 o Jan. 

lR.V.Bn. Capt Hill, from 99 F. Capt vice jLc 
Guay, 1 F. do. 

2 Craig, from 91 F. Car.t. v ice Macdonell, 

let. list 20 do. 

UnatiacJicd. 

Lieut Lord W. Paulet, fiom 7 V- Capt by purch. 
vice Bt Maj, Dnscoc, R. Art. rcl. 

32 Feb. 1825. 

Ordnance Depeu t^nent — Rpjjol AitUkrtp 

* M.aj. and Licut. Col. Power, L.eut Col. vice W. 
Di' on, d< nd 26 Per. . 3 S'J i . 

Capt. .Mill Licui. i »>1. ' nuth. Jilaj/ t'o. 

2il Capt. arni i,h ’iie. Capt 
Al Capl. bwwtmg, . oni h. p 'Al Cepi do 

‘J b 


15 F, 
20 
2-1 
51 

45 
54 - 
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lioyal Artillery. 

1st Liout. Poftter* id Capt. 56 Dec. 1554. 

Glasgow, from h. p. Ist Lieut do» 

2d Lieut Mw^, Ist Lieut do* 

Gent Cadet Hinriiain, 2d Ueut do. 

2d Capt. Coles, iwm lu p* Sd Cut vice John* 
ston, h. p. 1 Jan. 1825. 

1st Lieut Motfley, from b*. p. 1st Lieut vice 
Creogh, dead 5 do. 

2d Lieut Wilford, Ist Lieut. do. 

Gent Cadet Wsdker, 2d Lieut do. 

Ist Lieut Basset, from h. p. 1st Lieut, vice Blake, 
h. p. 23 do. 

■ XyArtey, from h. p. Lieut, vice Miller, 

h.p. do. 

2d Capt Maxwell, from h. p. 2d Capt vice Bris- 
coe, ret 12 Feb. 

Poyd Engineers. 

Capt Dixon, from h. p. Capt vice Haldane, dead 
12 Jan. 182.5. 

1st Lieut Hall, 2d Capt do. 

Elliot, from h. p, Ist Lieut. do. 

2d Lieut Rose, 1st Lieut do. 

Ist Lieut Williams, frean h. p. 1st Lieut vice# 
Mudge, dead 13 do. 

Hfedical Department, 

Brevet Insp. Burke, Inspector 20 Jan. 1825. 

Surg. Collier, Brev. Insp. in Ceylon 3 F^. 

Assist Surg. Sampson, from b. p. 104 F. Assiitt 
Siirg. vice Hosp. Assist M*Dermott, Ceylon 
R^ 25 Jan. 

Hosp. Assist O’Donnell, Assist Surg. vice Sibbald, 
dead do. 

Hosp. Assist. Peprson, from h. p. Hosp. Assi'ft 
vice As^t Sure. Mitchell, cancelled do. 

J. Paterson, Hosp. Assist do. 


CMftrch 


Exchanges, 

Lieut ToL de Burgh, from 2 F. with Lieut Col. 
Williams, h. p. Unatt. 

Bt Lieut. Col* Dodgin, from 66 F. with Major 
Patrickson, 99 F. 

Caiit Hutton, from 31 F. with Capt Bray, 88 F. 
-- — Pasley, from 47 F. with Capt Pennycuick, 
Ih p. 78 F. 

— — Silver, from 53 F. with Capt Ctmrcw, 9C F. 
Lieut Allan, from 7 F, with Lieut Cordiflr, 98 F. 
— . — Wood, from 14 F. with Lieut Tinling, 67 F. 

Snow, from 47 F. with Lieut. Ashe, &5 F, 

Comet and Sub- Lieut Canel, from 1 Life Gds. 

with Ensign Baring, 5 F. 

Ensi^ Ward,prom 48 F. with Ensign Mackworth, 

Fayniast Dawe, from 31 F. with Paymast Monk, 
53 F. 

Assist burg. Dudgeon, from 86 F. with Assist 
Surg. l-'itzpatrick, h. p. 4. Or. 

Resignations and Retirements, 

Lieut Col. Lascelles, €6 F. 

Walsh. 91 F. 

Major F. Im Thurn, 60 F« 

Briscoe, R. Art 

Capt. Lateward, 2 Dr. Gds. 

Dobbin, 1 F. 

Hill, 88 F. 

Lieut. Murphy, 8 Dr. 

» Comet Bigge, 13 Dr. 

Assist Surg. Ferguson, 8 F. 

Appointment cancelled. 

Staff Assist Surg. Mitchell. 

Officers Wounded in the Expedition un» 
der Brigadier General Sir Archibald 
Campbell^ K.C.B. agahisi the Domu 
nions of the Kinir of Ava^ between the 
\Qth June and \2th July 1824. 

'^apt Jolinson, 13 F. severely and dangerously, 
-leut Barrett, 13 F. severely— arm amputated 


Dismissed (hy the Sentence of a General 
Court Martial, held pit ike Cape of 
Good Hope on the ISih June 18S4.) 

Lieut AJtkinson, 49 P. 

Deaths. 

Maior Gen. Powlett, Cavers^am, near Reading 
6 Dec. 1824. 

Sir R. G. Batler, late of 87 F. 

— Foley, late of Royal Marines, Wor- 

ce«er 

Lieut Col. Fraser, h. p. 38 F. Jamaica 1 Nov. 

Duff, h. p. 98 P.Both 27 do. 

Lieut. Mackenaie, 13 Dr. Cape of Good Hope 

4 June 

— Brome, R. Art Jamaica 4 Jan. 1 825. 
Major Mackenaie, 77 F, Jamaica 
■ Newton, h. p. 1 Garrison Bn. Chatham 

1 Jan. 

— Debus, h. p. 4 Lino Ger. I.eg, 23 do. 

Capt Campbell, 91 F. Spanish Town, Jamaica 

^ 29 Nov. 1824. 

Forbes, h. p. 56 F. Sloane-Street 

* 7 Feb. 1825. 

Lieut Mudge, R. Eng. 

Munro, 67 F. Fort-George, N. D. 

14 Jan. 

— O'Brien, a? F. Colombo 4 Aug. 2824. 

Burton, Royal Afr. Cot Corps, Cajic-C’oast 

Castle 

— Weathmll, R. Art at sea, on passaire from 

the Mauritius 12 Scp,t, 

— — Creagh, R. Art Malta 7 Nov. 

— - Kearney, h. p. 24 F- Dec. 

— Parker, h. p. 28 F. Barrack-Majder at Drog- 
heda, Drogheda .30 May 

Fraser, h. p. 50 P. 15 April 

— — Woodmeston, h. p. Royal Marines, London 
22 Jan. 1825. 

— . Siebold, h. p. 4 Line Gcr. Leg. Hanover 

25 Dec. 1824. 

— I— Hay, late 6 Vet Bn. Edinburgh 1 Feb. 1825. 

Fraser, h. p. 87 F. Edinburgh 20 June 1824. 

— - Tudor, h. p. York Ran. 9 Oct 

Comet Hoste, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Blcakley, h. p. Stnfl Cor. Cav. Inniskil- 

ling Dec. 

Ensign W. A. Ross, 50 F. Up Park, Jamaica 
^ 18 Nov. 

Ellis, 1 W. 1. R. 

Hondasyde, late 1 Veteran Bn. Hilsca 

20 do. 

Trimble, h. p. 103 F. Nov . 

Baron von Poser, h. p. Chass. Britan. 

Mentz 14 do. 

Paymast Dillon, h. p. 3 Vet Bn. Plymouth 

Lieut. Vinicombe, 50 F. 

Lieut Clarke, h. p. 84 F. Dublih 

24 Dec. 

Quart Mast Stewart, h. p. 76 F. Banff, N. fi. 

12 Jan. 1825. 

, ■ , Blanche, h. p. Reay Feneibles 

Clare, 15 F. Cork 15 Dec. 1824. 

Commissariat Department, 

Assist. Com; Gen. Rossiter, Deinerara 

30 Dec. 1824. 

Medical Department. 

Surg. Gill, ^0 1. Jamaica 11 Dec. 

Staff Assist Surg. WHct, Jamaica 23 Nov. 

2d Lieut H. Brahan, Ceylon Regt Colombo 

22 July 

Surg. Ripking, h. p. 3 Ilnss. Ger. Leg. Hanover 
21 Oct 1821. 

Miogay, W. Suffolk, Mil, W May 

Aiwist Surg. Dr Greig. li. p. 22 Dr. India ’ 

Grierson, h. p. 1 F. Dumfries 

2 Jan. 1823. 

Hospital Assist Carolan, h. p. Chatham 18 do. 

Dec. 
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MKTKOHOLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kcjpt at Edinburgh^ in the Observaiory^ CaltottJiilL 

N.B.— .Tlie Observations are raaile twiee everv day, at nine o’clocK, forenoon and foyr o’clock after- 
noon.— Tlw? second Observaiion, in tlie afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Ueg^Ur 
Thermometer. 


twi 

Bare, Wind.| Weather. 

1 

il 

J JlclT* 1 

' 


} 5 f Aki'4 

*1 


m. t M.-V) i 

'i A.r.!) 
«{ I 

(A.'IS 

lorM.do I 

A.k'i I 


.961 A. 45 1 

RJ79 M..ia > 
2Ji,U9tS A. jb’ / 

.90S M.il ^ 
.SS9!A..ii) 

“’SSInw. 

;f^j!A.-i} Nw'. 

. .782 A.a5> 
.4So’M.37\ ;v 
.480 A. .'38/ 

,i504 M.39\ NW 

I .730,M.40> yy 
.K18‘A.47; 

.938 M-4.> > 

.958 A. 45/ 

.90I'M.44\>cvi’- 
.99rx\. 45/,'^* 
30.155 ^ 

.lG0A.4fl/r' 

.lfi4.1Vl.47VNtV 

.130A.46fr 

2J.n97 M.44 \ w 

.902 A. 4b/ 1 


It.iin mom. 
day fair, 

.‘■'Icet and 
rain. 

Keen fro^t, 
'>lifs. snow . 
Keen fro.t, 
'iin^hine. 
Kfvn tro.'.t, 
dull. i 

t’oren. frost, 
aftern.fiesli. , 
Iresh, but I 
dull. 

Fnah, with | 
shrs. hail. 
Morn. fro6>t, 
day fresh. 
Dull but 
fair. 

fair, with ’ 
sun^Jline. 
l>iir, mild, 
hut dull. 

Fair, but ra- 
tlur dull. I 


[ M.29 ‘J9. 

l a. 41 . 

[ 1M.55 ' 

lU.'Io . 

rlM.i>9 
, 'A. 42 
I M.lsnj . 

L ' A. l‘i 
’ >M.5o 
A. 10 

, A. 40 .! 

M.52’ 50. 
A. 10 
M..5.5 
A. 42 29.: 
‘ W.5i.> .! 

A. 40 .1 

• M.52i .' 

.'A. .57 ^ 

A. 57 29. 
■ RI.31 
A.3i 

’ M.27i • 


.681 M.45'> . 
..'>24, 1. H / ‘ 
'SyrifM.'in , 
.4*^8 A. 4‘j/ • 

.u58‘M.41'I , 
,62.>jA.4J/ 
.773 M.42\ , 
.:H9iA.4) i 
,90.'>.M.44\ t 
.81KIA.42 f 

.10.i‘M.45\ . 
.9191 A. 44/ ' 
.bb8,M.'*2 » , 
.Kf,h A.4.'> ) 
.92.) M.42\ 1 
,999 A. iU / ' 
.10.51 M. II A . 
.999!A.'59/ ’ 
.7i;i M."i' 1 , 
.COiMA. -57 f 
.26.SjM .58 > , 
.‘-’6a>A. .52 j ' 
.144 M.41 \ , 
.998 A. 5»/ 


Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Mom. f'ost, 
day sunsh. 
Dull, with 
sluii. rmii. 
Frost, morn, 
fair tuD'-hii. 
Ditto. 

Foren. dull, 
aftem. colli. 
Frost mom. 
day siir* h. 
|l''air, mild, 

I but null. 
•Ditto. 

plain, foren. 
fairatlcTii. 
Fair, but dull 
[aiKi cold. 

I Model ate, 
[sn. and sleet. 
; Foren. ram, 
jaftern. lair. 
lAfteni. snow 
landsloeL 


Avenage of rain, ,618 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The operation of plowing mot 5 vith no interruption from the 11th till the SCtli 
of February j on that day, a heavy snow fell along the east coast, and sleet and 
rain in the inland parts of the countiy ; this was folfowod with keen frost, which 
continued, with* liule variation, till the 7th of the pre'icnt montl). Tn the early 
districts, sowing of beans comnionccd about the 23d of Feliruary ; the aibse- 
quent stonn prevented that ojieration from being completed, and sowing was not 
again resumed till the lllh of March. In many instances, the soil is still too 
wet for that operation. Fanu labour i.s in a forwm*(l state ; ))lowiiig ior seed- 
furrow is for the most part over; and sowing for oats will eommciuc within a 
week, in early situations, if the weather permit. Vegetation is about the same 
stage of forwardness as at the same period last season, AY heat, in exjjosed situa- 
tions, sutiered considerably by the frosts in the oi’]'"ehruary and March. 

The mean temperature of the two last weeks iu February was iVj° ; of the llrbt 
we6k in the fire-ent month, 34® 5'. Depth of rain and melted suoav .since our 
last, 24 inches, bheep are in a more healthy slate than Avas expected, from the 
wet and x-ariable weather in the early part of winter. Turnips ibr the Icccling- 
byre are about over ; those that still remain in the held are into llower-stcui ; 
consequently the bulb is of little use in feeding. Potatoes are scarce and higli- 
priced, and few are used as substitutes Ibr turnips, in feeding of cattle. The 
consequence is, a large supply of fed beasts have been brought to market, and 
])rices have fallen nearly one shilling per stone. Milch Cows are lower-priced 
than in winter. Ix'an stock maintain good prices, Good draught horses brought 
very high prices at the late markets, nt'arly as high as at any time during the 
war. Sheep were plenty in the weekly markets of EtUuburgh and Glasgow, and 
fair prices were obtainerl. Wheat has advanced in price ; in the Edinburgh m.ar- 
ket it is stated as high as lOs. In Perth and Dundee, 35s. has still been about the 
maximum. The demand for barley is brisk, and 3<?.s. h.as been obtained for 01 - 
dinary samples. In boons and oats there has been little alteration. 

Perthshire^ IMJt March 1H25. 


— C.}j,n:c of Exclum^^Cf S^c. — JJankrupis, 5 fll 

Courac of Esi'hangr, Lomlon^ Match 1 1.-—-— -Amsterdam, 12 : 2. Ditto at 
11 : 1.0. iioMOrilcun, 12 : 3* Antwerp, 12; 3. Hamburgh, 36: 11. AJtoiia, 37; 
l*tiris, 3 tlciys nigiu, 2!) i 4*5. Houideaux, 25 ; 45. Irunklurt-on-thu-Maine. 1514, 
Mail-id, 364- CaJi/,, 36^. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 48 j. Genoa, 45. Lisbon, 514* 
Oporto, 513. it JO Janeiro, 46. Dublin, 9 4 — Cork, 94 cent. 

Piivcs of HuUion^ ^ oz. — foreign Gold in bars, X'.3iil7i>9. — New Doubloons, 
i*.3iil8u0. — New Dollars, 4s.HlOd4- — Silver ih bars, standard, 5s.u04d. 

Premiums of Insurance ui Loyd's, — ^Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.-l-Cork or Dub- 

lin, 10s. 6d. a 12s. 6d. — Belfast. lOs. 6d. a 12s. Od.— riainbro', 7s. 6d. a 10s. (id, 

Madeira, 20s.-.-Jamaica, 30s, — Home 40s. a 50s.— Greenland, out and home, 00 00. 


Weekly Prices of the Puhlk^fundsyfrom Jamiary 19, to February 9, 3825 


Bank Stock 

3 cent. reducocL., 

3 cent, con.sols.. 

34 ^ cent, do 

4 P* cent, do 

Ditto New do 

India Slock 

— Bonds 

Ex-chequer bills, 

(kmvols for account. 
French 5 P cents... 


Feb. 16. 

F«l) 23 


240 

49S 

9i 

39^ 

lOG 

106J 

285 

97 

93 

63 

CO 

93t 

94 

103fr.50c. 

— 


March 2. 

March 9. 

944 

— 

93i 

934 

lOOi 

mi 

97 

90 

54 

54 

94 

'oil 

105 fr. -- 

106 fr. — 


Ai.piiABriTiCAL List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 21st of 
Jan. and the 19th Feb. 1825: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Anderson, J, Edward-htrcct, Portraau-squarc, tea- 
dealer. 

\rnol.l, Ik l']>;>er Voik-iitrot't, Bryaiistone-square, 
baker. 

A'jpinall. W. ll.dxfax, wjnc-iuerehant. 

Oak'*, VV. Nowiparkot, innkeeper, 

Louiley, F. Jledwaulmo, tVorevster, glovc-manu- 

f.iCtUl‘01. 

Ucnclh, J. n. Henout-street, dealer. 
iJiUiiis, 1}. Wojniouth-niews, .it. Mar>lcbonc, 
cry-.stable keeper, 

Oo..vo.M(, J. MJver-4»t»-ti<.t, Falcon-»juare, victual- 
ler. 

OovvJfii, T. Museum-street, stationer. 

Jinnnncr, (J- btrand-Kiie, stationer. 

ILoadtiend, \V. Ashton-under-Jjine, and G. Broad- 
head, Mandiehter, stoiio-Tr,.'ison.s. 

Butt, . rdokvimbe, 13orset, olieese-dcalcr. 
C'hamliers, C. boutbi.n^itoU'xow, Uussell-squarc, 

nif ».■ ■!. 

(iaike, G. B. IVcw bhoisham, Sussex, brewer. 
Cool) T, . 1 . x\shton-uirier.Lme, Laueaster, shop- 
keeper. 

TiooUe, J, Burnley, Laneastcr, irou-fouuder. 
JJean, J. Bronipton, timbor-inerehant. 

Praper, T. White-street, bovithwark, dealer. 
Fa.Iy, S. P. 1 X'au-stiitt, fSoho, de.'dor. 
i aweett, J. and P. Wlutc, Mili^rlane, botlle-mer- 

eli.ipt- 

rieteher, J. Pdkinglou, grocer. 

Foul, J. jun. Mortlake, liuen-draper. 

For'-yth, C, (’arlmle, draper, 

Gaisule, S. (ri'-buiii, Voik, cattle-dealer. 

Glover, T. M ..1 dour-street, hiu’klayer. 

CJolding, G. KuigliKbridgo, stcibic-k.oeper. 

Guudall, W. and J. Birclunall, Tilhcnngton, cot- 
ton -hpinuer. 

Grim wood, J. Iluxton, carpenter. 

Gnn’Ov'It, S. GrayVmn lane-road, oil and colour- 
man. 

llaU, It. jun. Poullon in the Fylde, Lancaster, 
bquor-inei chant. 

Harding, T. and Son, and H. Harding, Biwtol, 
biuah-inakeiN. 

Harmcr, J. (;re.u Surrey-.stxcot, stove-maHuf.ie- 
iiirer. 

H(‘n,lcrson. J, Shap, ■\Vt...tnio.i.l,tnd. corn-Ux.alci. 


Herbert, B, Cheltenham, si»k-mereer. 

Howe, K. Ilayinarkct, job-master. 

Hughes-, T. Speidhurfct-strcet, draper. 

Jones, K. Newmgton-causeway, linen-draper. 
Kingliiuu, J. Croydon, ijiicn-nrapcr. 

Kniglit, J. P. Fulham, hop-mrtchant, 

X^asoux, T. T. De, Ciuifcrbuiy, cider-morcliant. 
LevOi, W'. ChcHenliam, pictuie-cnalei. 

Levy, J. hnulliampton, gi-o.:cr. , 

Ltx-fc, J. JJaker-btreet, Noitb, ehemi-^t 

Long, W. Lit lie St- x\ndiev\V!,treLi, S 2 ven-d»alr,, 

‘ oil and colour-merehant. 
lilaUough, F. J. BclMtiero-piace. W^qlworth, racr- 
chtuit. 

MaisluUl, T. Whitehon-court, t’ornhill, merchant, 
Moore, J. U. City-road, bund-miiker. 

Morgan, J. T. Arlington-plai'e, St John’s-slrcct 
road, jeweller. 

Moseley, H. iioubton-.-quHre, U Inteehapcl, gla*s- 
meielmnt, 

Nathan, M. Gcorge-strect, ^ilelphi, bill-broker. 
Newbank, J. Eari-{>trect, Rlaryiebjue, htagc-inai.- 
tcr. 

Nieketsy J. Iluntcr-Btrect, BrunsAick-sljuare, up- 
holsterer. 

Oslwme, i'. .Stioud, Gloucester, hneu-draper. 
k’aris, A. A. Long acre, punter. 

X^rescodd, G.' r*rt>uthover, miller. 

Bees, D. Liverpool, mereliant. 

Rcevcc, J. KuUm, uni ji. 

BoJx-rt', I*. P. H. ilolhom, ohces.'monger. 
Kohinson, J. 11. and 11. S. Hoineiiuiui, Essex, 
hay-N>alosmen. 

Rowe, W. Plymouth, jowt Her. 

’Rowland, H.‘\V. Tottenham, •,tat.oiicr. 

Ru^'cl, jJ. Long-aem, li;’Ln uiajier. 

Saunilcrs, J. Holland sireei, Han Ksidc, bacon-drier. 
Ravage, W. Fettcivlaue, \ u tnaller. 

Senger, J. R, Stepney, plumber and glazier. 
ShutUeworth, C.BinnnijJi.uu, eabiuet-iimkcr. 
Singer, N. P. lave ’pool, uabcukvi-her. 

Smith, C?. faouilikmpiou hti eel, Camberwell, greet r 
Smith, W. VV. liolborn-lnll, sJk-mt reer. 

Smyth, 11. Piecatldly, boaer. 

Spaikii, T. ami J. Ikidcy, Chakulob-strcet, diaptrs. 
Siorcr. J. Mruiu .tirJt, GxosMnor .qume, uu- 
ilertaktr. 
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Strachaii, K. t heai»u(e> warritouscfnan. 

Tooth, k,, l^ltidtnigb, haboniaaher. 

Turner, O. Chanoery*laue, Ktatioiier. 

1 iinicr, R. Manchcbter. jouicr. 

WhiUey, J. T. Edmonton, grocer. 

VViiJviniton, B. Lcicciiter, draper. 

^Vilhams, W. B. Upper Bro^-etreet, Grosvenor* 
square, tailor. 


’Births,-^Marria§>'es* [[March 

Willook., R. Lancaster, vino merdiant. 

Windett, J. Norwich, groi'tir. 

Wmgatc, T. W . Bath, dealer. 

M ood, J. Great KUttcU-street, Bloomsbury, sil^er> 
smith. 

right, J. Charlotte^street, St. Paileras, cbecse> 
monger. 


Alphablucal List of Scotch Bakkruptcifs and Dividends, announced 
February 1835 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gasette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Alexander, ThomA, & Co. manuiacturers m 
OUtogow. 

Bicket, Alexander, junior, butcher and eattle- 
desder, Newt<«-upon-\yr. 

Jcnkines, >Vllliain, i*oal iiuater oud spuit-dealcr 
m Glasgow. 

Kyle, James, for Smith & &ylo, hardware-mer- 

. chants ni lii\ernt'>k. 

M^ilhvr^, Robeit, upholsterer in ln\ernesba. 

Meikle, Thomas, cattle dealer and cowleedcr. 
Port Hoik toun, Ldmburgh. 

Menates, Thomas, merUiaiit^ druggist and sur- 
geon in (fla>gow. 

Sanderb, Gilbert, ha^d^\arc merchant, agent and 
accountant ui Glasgow. 

Smith, Andrew, drapei in \ibroatli. 

Tan-work C oinpan>, the New, Glasgow, 


DIVIDENDS. 

Hamilton, Hugh, merchant lin Greenock; by the 
trustee there. 

Macalpme, James, merchant and trader, at Cor 
path.’liear tort William , by J. W. Johnston, 
accountant m Greenock. 

M*lUe, Daniel, merchant in Naim, by W. Clark, 
inci chant in Inxtruess. 

Phillips, lamreme, maniitacturer and merchant 
m Glasgow, by J. ihrkmyic, iiianutacturer 
tliere. 

While A Co. brewers in Perth, by Tlioinas Wil- 
liam Saudeman, merclumt there. 

Wilson, Antliony, merctiaiit and sliq>-owner m 
Aberdeen, by Alexander Webster, advocate 
there. 

Voung, DaMd, wiight in Calton, Glasgow; by 
Are\and(.r Mem, acoountant there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTH*^. 

1824. May At Caniianort, the Lady of fapt. 
Fulton, Deputy Judge \cUotate General of li.- 
chonopol) , a daui^hu r. 

Nov. 2y. At Ktns^orth Lodge, Manchester Ja- 
maica. the Lady of Dr Georgt Dempster, a son. 

Jsn. \ At Miidc ra, the 1 ady ol Dr Wil- 
liam Gourlav of Kincraig, a daughter. 

C. At Anniston House, the Right Hon. Lady 
Ann C ruikshank, a son. 

At Halifax, the Xoidy of Captain Houston 
Stewart, R. N. a son. 

21. At Dalkeith, the Lady of Captain Robert 
Tail, K. N., a daughter. 

21 At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Ni%cn, Glenarm, 
a daughter. 

— vt hauriston Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Winck- 
worth, a son. 

29. At WixidMllo, near Edmburgh, Mrs James 
Wilson, a daughter. 

51. At Dewar Place, Edinbui^gh, Mrs Edington, 
]unior, a son. 

Feb. 1 At Haddington, Mrs Henry Davidson, 
a son. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Smart, of Cononsyth, a 
daughter. 

— At I.dmburgh, Mrs Sprot of Gamkirk, a 
daughter. 

5 Near Sciiiborough, the Lady of Captain Ro- 
bert fiidwell I dwards, a son 

— .At Ruchlaw House, the Lady of John Bu- 
chan bydserfT, Fsq ot Uuchlaw, a daughter. 

4. Mrs Horsbuigh, of Lodimalony, a daughter. 

— Mrs Archibald Douglas, (irc^t Kuig street, 

Edinburgh, a son. 

5. At ner houve, in Pall Mall, London, the 
f ountess of Mount Charles, Lady of the Under 
Sc*cretary of State for Foreign Aflairs, a son and 
heir. 

b. At Kirkcudbright, the Lady of D. Blair, Esq. 
younger of Boi^e, a daughter. 

7. At 51, Frtedenek-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Keith, a daughter. 

— In Dublin, the Lady of 1 leutenant-Colonel 
Ma(^egor, S8th regiment, a daughter. 

JO. At L^gilphead, Mrs Captain M'Lachlan, 
a son. 

11. Mrs MoncrcilT, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At Woodend Cottage, Mrs Leith Hay, a 
daughter. 

12. At Schua^, Mrs Forbes Iniiic, a daughter. 

13. At London, the Hon. Mr* Grant of Grant, 
a son. 


May 14. In Upper Berkcley-Street, London, 
the liCdy of W illiam f. Thornton, 1* su a son. 

13. At llroomhall, the Couiite&s of Llgin and 
Kincardine, a son. 

— At the Manse of Aberdour, Mrs Bryce, a 
daughter. 

IK At Edinburgh, the L.wly of Robert W hig- 
ham, Fsq. ad\ ocate, a son 

25. At the Union Hotel, St. Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh, the Lady of the lion. Capt. Elliot, 
It. N., a son. 

24 At fTloiicester Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Jameb llo/ii r. Esq. younger of New lands, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

1824. Deo. 28. At Kingarar, Island of Mull, Pe- 
ter M*Arthur, F sq. Ardwea, to Flora, daughter of 
the late Jolm M'Lean, F of LangamulL 

1823. Jan. IT.AtSU Sutwells ( hurch, Fxetcr, 
Henry Passmore, Fsq. merchant, Calcutta, to 
J imly Macleod, third daughter of the late John 
Hollo, Esq. M. D. Surgeon-Genet al and Inspector 
of Ordnance Hospitals, Woolwich. 

2U. At Jedburgh, II. Bruiucll, Fsq. Little 
Houghton, Northumberland, to Miss Mary Black- 
ett, ttiird daughter of the late Mr UKhard Black- 
ett, Nisbet. 

.51. At SL Mary-le-Bonne Church, london, 
Captam the Hon. Walter Forbes, Coldstream 
guards, second son of the Right Flon. laird For- 
b€«, to Horatia, daughter of Sir John Gregory 
Shaw, Bart, of Kenward, in the county of Kent 

— Adam Messer, Est} surgeon, iaiunston Place, 
to Miss Cockburn, St Andrew’s Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Feb 1. At Glasgow. James Wyhe, S^. of Air- 
ley wight, Perthshire, to Isabella, daughter of the 
late Andrew Patton, Esq. Glasgow. 

•— At Glasgow, the Rev. Thomas Watson, of 
Cormiston, minister of Covlngtewi, to Eleonora, 
daughter of David M'llalhe, Lsq of Overton. 

3. At No. 6. ohandwick Plat'e, Edinburgh, Wal- 
ter Scott, Elsq. Lieutenant in the 1 5th Hussars, old 
est son of Sir Walter Scott, ol Abbotsford, Bart, 
to Miss Jane Jobson, only child of the late Joim 
Jobson, Esq. ot Lochore, in the county of Fife. 

7. At Kirkaldy, Thomas I . Dundas, Esq. R. N. 
to Margaret, third daughter of Dr Johnston, Kirk- 
aldy. 

fC At Ptel, the Rev. Nathaniel Paterson, mi- 
nister of G.ilashicls, to Margaret, daughter of Mr 
MobcTt LaKllaw, P( cl, Selkirkshire. 

— At Hurley, Berks, C aptaRi the Hon. Charles 
Leonard Irby, R. N., fourth son of Lord Bostem, 
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to Franccfl, Accond daughter of John Mangles, 

Ksti. 

Feb. H. At Twickenham, Robert JeflFrey, Esq. 
to Mary Eleanor, widow of the late William Simp* 
son, E^. Ma<lra$. 

10, At Aberford, William Mure, Esq. eldest son 
of William More, Esq. cf Caldwell, to Laura, se- 
cond daughter of the late VVtliiam Markham, Esip 
of llecca Hall, in the county of York. 

VJ, III St. James’s (Church, London, Mr C. Lam- 
liert, to .Tane, eldest daughter of Robert Spears, 
Es((. of Kinninmount, Fifeshire. 

11. At Edinburgh, John Tullocli, Esti- of Ar- 
thurshiel, county of Roxburgh, to Miss Helen 
R. S. Falconer, second daughter of David Falco- 
ner, Esq. of Carlowrie. 

IT). At 1'hirlestane, the Rev. W'alter Hume, of 
Yptholm, to Miss Jeanie Oliver, only daughter of 
Mr Thoniax Oliver. 

17. At Morningside, Daniel Mackay, Esq. of the 
island of Santa Cruz, to Mrs Muir, relict of John 
Muir, Esq. late of Demerara. 

22. At Bo’ness, James Johnston, Esq. merchant, 
Edmhiirgh, to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
late William Scott, Esq. Mussclburgli. 

DEATHS. 

1824. Aug. At Nagpore, in India, Capt Wm. 
Hardy, of Charlesfiekl, eldest surviving win of the 
late Rev. Dr Thonia.s Hardy, Professor of Church 
History in the University of Edinburgh, and one 
of the ministers of that city. 

10. At St Thome, Madras, William, voungest 
son of Lieut 'Colonel Commandant Roliert Mae- 
dowal, 7th regiment native infantry. 

Sept. At Madras, Charles Fullerton, Esq. Judge 
at Chingleput 

‘J.v. At Madras, Captain Archibald Erakine Pat- 
tullo, commauding the novernor’s Ixxly guard. 

Nov. In New Hamjvshire, North America, Dr 
HamNay. 

20. At Palis, m her 8fith year, Mrs Alice Mor- 
ton, formerly the widow of John Crawford, Esq. 
of (iayfleld Place, Edinburgh. 

28. At Port Antonio, Jamaica, of yellow fever, 
.lohn David .shirrefs, E<!(j. surgeon, eldest son of 
the late Alexander Shirrefs, F^sq. advocate, Aber- 
deen. 

De<*. 12. At Jamaica, James .Scott, Esq, third 
son of the late Rev. James Scott, iiiiiiLstei: of 
Auchterhouse. 

Ifi. At Gellemont, .famaica, George Willis, Esq. 
surgeon, son of the late 'J'homas Wilson, Estp 
Kirk.ililv. 

182.). Jan. 11. At Cummertrees village, Betty 
Shearer, at the advanced age of having thus 
cntTTed her hundredtli year; indeed she was suii- 
i)Oi>eil hv many of the old people in the neigh- 
bourhood to have been upwards of 100, but^he 
had no d(x*uiiient that could record the pencil 
of her birth. .She was the daughter of two old 
faithful .servants of the late Sir John Douglas of 
Kelhead. .She retained all her faculties quite en- 
tire till within a short time of her death, and 
could joUc and be amuseil with events that were 
(Kfurring, and always brightened up when the 
fcAts of her youth wore brought to her recollec- 
tion. Never was a Highland vassal more faith- 
fully atUohcd to his chieftain, than she w.’vs to 
the family she had served so long; at the name 
of Douglas her heart ever warmed. At all merry- 
meetings Betty was a person of great importance, 
and nothing drew forth her sarca-stic humour 
more forcibly than when she saw the farmers’ 
wives or their daughters dress^ flner than what 
she considerevl became tbcir stanon. Betty was a 
keen Jacobite, and she often recounted with much 
eiithusuistic delight having seen the unfortunate 
Prince Charles, as he passed Curomertr^, when 
on his march from Dumfries to England. 

I'l. At Pentonvilfe, near London, Alex. Tilloch, 
Esq. long the proprietor and conductor of the 
Star London evening paper. Mr Tilloch found 
leisure fbr nhilosophioal pursuits, and published 
many useful works. 

22. At Newton, Northumberland, Mrs Meth- 
ven, wife of Captain Methven, R. N. 

2.3. At Dumblane, Mr James Milno, junior, son 
of the late Amlrcw Milne, Esq. Bo'iicss. 

24. At his house, in Beruard-Streot, Leith, Mr 
George Bi-own, baker. 

— At Paris, the Right Hon. Sackville, Earl of 
Th allot. 


* Jan. 24. At Linlithgow, In the 91th year of hia 
age, Mr William Wilson, senior, shoemaker there, 
much and justly regretted by a numerous and te- 
gnectablc circle of friends and aequaintaaoeft. 
There were several occurrences in the life of this 
worthy old man deserving of record. He wit- 
nessed the battle of Prestonpans, anti saw the foil 
of the brave and virtuous Tolonel Gardner. He 
was on the plains of Abram with the immortal 
* Wolfe, and bore a part of tho arduous duties of 
the ever-memorawe day when that lamented 
hero fell. He was also at the sieges of Havanimh 
and Louisburg. His itoinestic life has been an 
uuchequered scene of comfort and tranquillity, 
to which the rectitude of his qpnduct and equani- 
mity of temper principally contributed. He w'as 
a kind and affectionate husband and parent, a 
true patriot, a sincere Christian, and an honest 
man. I le us^ to remark that he lived in “ three” 
Kings' reigns— saw '* three” commanding officers 
fall— was a member o'f three” mason lodge*., 
and had “ three” descendants m the direct line, 
all William Wilsons. He was highly respected m * 
all the societies to which he belonged ; and one 
of them, (the Hopetoun Lodge of Bathgate) cheer- 
fully pays this tribute to his memory. 

2.5. At Edinburgh, James Campbell, Esq., 
sometime Captain m the Edinburgh regiment of 
militia. 

— Mrs M. Gray Runell, 10, South Hanover- 
Street, Edinburgh. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr John L. Virtue, merchant. 

— At Meliose, Mr Charles Erskinc, wTiter. 

— At his house, 5, Pilng-Strect, Edinburgh* • 
Mrs Margaret Reoch, wife of Mr John Reoeh, 
and on the 1 1th current, Margaret Martha, tlieir 
infant daughter. 

27. At Linlithgow, Jean, second daughter of 
Mr John Gibbesoti, slunner, .tanner, and glue-ma- 
nufacturer there. 

28. At New Deer, aged 30, William, eldest son 
of Mr John Brodie, merchant there. 

— At her house, Bueclcuch-Strect, Edinburgh, 
at an advanced age, Miss Margaret Grierson, 
daughter of the late James Gnerson, Esq. wine* 
merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Park, Mrs Forbes of Blackford. 

— At Penzance, John Gloag, Esq. of Limeiield. 

29. Aged 97, Maurice O’Connell, Esq. of Derri- 
hane. His landed property (;t'.4000 a-year,) he 
has bequeathed to his nephew, Counsellor O’Con- 
nell, and has divided equally betw'een him and 
his brothers, John and James O’Connell, Ebqrs. 
cC.40,000 in money. 

29. At Corbclly Square, Troqueer, in her 79th 
year, Mrs M’Murdo, relict of the late Jas. M’Mur- 
do. Esq. of Barliadoes. 

— At Springmount, county of Antrim, Mrs 
Hood, senior, of Spnngmount. 

50. AthiR house, Merchant-Street, Edinburgh, 

Mr John Ormiston, solicitor at law. 

31. At Woodbum, near Kirkintulloch, Jolin 
Buchanan, E 2 ,q. of Carbeth. 

Fob. 1. At Bristol, Mrs Ann Spittal, wife of Mr 
David Sou ter, druggist, Aberdeen. 

— At Aberdeen, Peter Hay, Esq. of Hay field, 
aged 78. 

— At Powis Farm, Mi'^s Margaret Bruee, eldest 
daughter of the late John Bruce, Esq. Shenir- 
subbtitute of C lackmannanshire. 

2. Mr John Baillic, fanner at Old Montrose, 
agcdjKl* 

— At the Manse of CampvSic, Mrs EIi/.abcth Ann 
.Stirling, relict of tlie Rev. Mr Lapslio, of Carapsie, 
third daughter of the late Sir Jolui btirlmg, Bart, 
of Glorat. 

5. At Selkirk, Mr William Borrowitian, .surgeon, 
aged 81. 

— At Morton, Lieut.-General Alc\. Trotter. 

6. At Slacks, pansh of Tiiiv’aUl, Elizabeth 

Crighton, wife of Robert Farrics, fanner, aged 78 
years. * 

— At Crown-Street, Hutcheson town, Mr John 
Russell, mcrcliaut, Glasgow. 

7. Mr George Scott, late of the Admiralty Of- 
fice, London, eldest son of Mr Alexander Scott, 
Ormiston. 

— At Scromerston, Mrs Elizabeth Hogarth, wife 

Robert Hogartli, Esq. Screnierston. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ann AlUii, relict of the 
deceased George Robertson, metcliant m Abov- 
deen, aged 74. 

8. At Exeter, aged 62, Eliza Helen, widow ot 
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J, Uulli^cui dr Soil, PriBtotef Edtobiitgh* 
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FURTHEA examination or DH MACCULEOCirS statements, in a SEBirS 01?* 
CRITICISMS ON THE “ HIGHLANDS AND WESTERN ISLES OF SCOTLAND.” 

I X our former article on the inimitable quartette of volumes with the above 
title, we “ wandered*' a good deal at large “ amon^ the visions** of this vo- 
racious tourist, and endeavoured, in a general way, to give oUr readers a 
tolerably distinct and comprehensive view of the “.Universal Guide*' to 
the Highlands and W’e^tern Isles of Scotland, “by John Macculloch, M.D. 
1\R.S. L.S.G.S,,” &c. &c. &c. But the particular object we had then in 
view, as well as the enormous mass of stuff with whi(;h we had to grapple, 
rendered it impossible for us to enter much into detail, or to examine mi- 
nutely a great variety of soUdisant facts, theories, and anecdotes, which care- 

; ps8 persons may suppose to be true, because they were passed unchallenged, 
in the present article, we, shall endeavour, as far as our limits will permit, 
to supply this defect, and, by n series of cursory criticisms, to convince the 
public that there is hardly a single statement in the work whirfi can be 
safely admitted without examination, on the mere dictum of the author. 

the same time, by way of relieving the irksomeness of a task, undertaken 
with reluctance, and from a sense of duty to a people who have been libel- 
led in the mass by a scribbler who owes them nothing but mtitude for the 
kindness they sliowcd him almost in spite of himself, we shall occasionally 
intersperse our criticisms with select flowers of rhetoric, intendei^ to exemp- 
lify the transcendant success with which the Doctor has cultivat^ a style of 
writing in which few authors have hitherto shown much ambition to excel ; 
and by Help of bombast, batltok, and buffoonety, We hope t6 ekeape ibe«mis- 
fortune of being dull. When we dissect statements which have often little 
interest besides what they may chance to derive from their being proved to 
be utterly false. Bis praemisinSf we proceed. ^ ^ 

t. The Doctor, after telling us that his “ prejudices are in f^our of the 
people,*’ and that in all he has said against them he “ wouldifain imagine* 
ne “ had only one oliject—f rut/i,” adds ; “ Nor in thus estimating the mass 
pf the peo{de, would it be just to withhold praise from their stt^riors. I 
have already noticed the obloquy which, from a narrow view of the progress 
of events, has thrown on them. That ceksurA is unfounded ; 
nor, wei-e it otherwise, is there good policy in exciting mutual discontent 
between the Upper and the lower classes , — tn loosening, by force and 
violence, those bonds of union tohick have^ fmjbriunatefy, a natUbaI 
tendency already to dissolution^** Vol. L p. 12. . . i a i- 

“ Yhat censure is uNFObNDF.D V* How iranchant and decisive . A dictum 
so prettily and concisely delivered ought to be true ; but it is not. That 
censure is ttell founded* 'Look to the facts. Is not the native^ population 
proscribed by “ their superiors ?” Do not these same “ su^riors ’ adver- 
tise their hatred of their countrymen in the newspapers ? Have they not 
themselves broken every “ bond of union” between them arid the lower 
. classes," by reducing the latter to the condition of cottnrs and day-laboUrersj 
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crowding them in miserable hamlets*, taxing their labonr, insulting their 
feelings, representing them as a race at once despicable and unimprovable, 
and condemning them to a state of thraldom and degradation worse than 
that of the Russian or Polish serfs ? Do not these identical praiseworthy 
“ superiors” occasionally eject a refractory tenant by fire, and sometimes, in 
their hurry, forget to retnovd<the aged and the bedrid from the huts to which 
they have applied the flaming brand ? Can the public have forgotten the facts 
which were brought to light on the trial of Patrick Sellar ? And is it endura- 
ble, at this time of day, that the mouth-piece of the Highland superiors” 
shall talk of the imnolicy of ‘‘ exciting mutual discontent between the up- 
per and th^ lo^er classes,” to those whose great ground of complaint against 
the former is, that they have exci^ discontent, — turned love and respect 
into hatred and abhorrence, — and mm being the natural protectors, become 
the unnatural enemies and oppressors of the people ? or that the advocates 
of a once brave, chivalrous, loyal, and afPectionatc race, should be accused of 
loosening^ by fobc£ aiid violencl, those bonds of union which (the 
accuser himself, with his accustomed self-contradiction, admits) have nujhr-^ 
innately a natural tendency already to dissoi u iion ?” Who, we 
would ask, resorted to ** force and violence T* The patrons and the promo- 
ters of ejectment by fire. Who have invariably condemned and execrated 
such abominable proceedings? A few independent men, who loved their 
country and their countrymen. Who have loosened the bonds of union” 
formerly subsisting between the heads of great families and their tenantry, 
and unfortunately” given them ** a natural tendency to dissolution ? The 
fire-worshippers. Wh6 have endeavoured to counteract this vmiaimal 
tendency to dissolution,” and to persuade the upper and the lower classes” 
in the Highlands that they had but one common interest, — that the former 
could not prosper while the latter were impoverished, — that a country can- 
not be improved piece-meal, but must advance en masse ? The advocates 
of the people. Let the public then judge at whose door the accusation of 
" loosening, by force and violence, those bonds of union” whicli formerly 
subsisted between the people and their natural superiors, ought in truth and 
justice to be laid ; and, in forming their judgment, let them, at the same time, 
not forget who is, in this instance, the accuser. For it will not surely be 
believed on the testimony of an arrogant and insidious libeller, whom we 
have already convicted, and shall still farther convict of every species of 
blunder and misrepresentation, and who overflows with tlie most rancorous 
hatred of the people he pretends to describe, that the honourable men who 


• At p. 271, Vol. II., of his work, the Doctor presents us with a heart-rending pic- 

ture of misery produced by the new system introduced into the Highlands ; and ii is 
of the more importance, as it is almost the only thing of the kind contained in his 
work, and must have been allowed to see the light from sheer inadvertence. He en- 
ters a wretched hut on the shores of Lochcarron, and finds a poor woman cooking 
some shell-fish over a peat fire, attended by two children,” while “ on the floor, 
scarcely cov Ad* by a wretched supply of blankets, lay the husband sick of a fever 
and “ except this bedding and the cooking apparatus,” he saw no article of furnitu.c 
in their wretched dwelling. This extreme misery the wretched inmates bore with 
uncomplaining resignation. “ We found, on enquiry,” he adds, “ that having Iccn 
EJECTED /row their farm, and having no other resource, they had been suffer- 
ed by a neighbouring farmer to build their hut from his woods, and to graze their only 
cow upon his waste; and thus, with the assistance of shell fsh which they caught at 
low^we^er, and some casual labour, they hsd contrived to live through that portion of 
the summer which was past. How the winter was to be surmounted, it w'as both 
too easy and too painful to imagine.” “ In the reforms of land for the purpose of 
crofting, on the new system, the gected tenants have generally been provided with 
new /t; w# (patches of land) on the sea-shores. Yet instances do and must occur, 
where a proprietor has no land to distribute ; AND, in such a case, where, from 
POVERTY OR OTHER CAUSES, THE PEOPLE CAN NEITHER MIGRATE NOR EMI- 
GRATE, SIMILAR CONSEQUENCES ARE INEVITABLE ! ! !” Then cotnes some twad- 
dle and commop.place by way of apology for the .system which has U.'en produclixe 
of such misciy. The curse of breaking and broken htarls u])on it ! 
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lament the recent dislocation of society in the Highlands^ and endeavour to 
point out the short-sighted policy of those by whom it has been produced^ 
are actuated by the unworthy motives he chuses to ascribe to them, and are 
in reality labouring to excite mutual discontent between the upper and 
lower classes.*" Such an idea could only have entered the bead of a man 
who was equally incapable of imagining a better motive^ or of ascribing a 
worse. But we must not sufier ourselves to forget that our present purpose 
IS to exhibit a series of detailed criticisms^ not to enter upon general dis- 
cussions. 

II. Speaking of the tombs in Dunkeld Cathedra^ the Doctor says^ The 
most remarkable is that of Cumin^ the celebrated Alister More-mac*an- 
righ, better known as the Wolf of Badenoch.** Vol. I. p. 25. 

Now^ an author who makes an ostentatious display of nis learnings — such 
as it is, — ^upon every occasion, and who, in particular, sets himself forward 
as the corrector of ail preceding Historians and Antiquaries, should not have* 
been ignorant of what is known to every schoolboy in Dunkeld ; namely, 
that “ Alister More-mac-an-righ,*' that is, Alexander^ the Kings son, 
could not possibly have been a Cumin, as Scotland never had any kmgs of 
that family or name ! The celebrated" personage in question was Alex^ 
ander^^TEWAKTi son of Robert 11. of Scotland, by Elizabeth More. Yet 
such is the extreme stupidity of this presumptuous Geologist, that he ac- 
tually quotes the inscription C** Hie facet Alexander Senescallus, Jiliik Ho* 
herti Regis Scotorum et Elhabetluie More, Dominus de Buchan et Badenoch, ^ 
i]ui obht, A. D. 1394,") in the succeeding sentence, without discovering his 
blunder ! 

Again, in page 4.14 of the sathe .volume, we are informed that John of 
Strathbogie, a Cumin, became Earl of Atboll in right of bis wife." But 
** John of Strathbogie" was no more a Cumin than John MaccuUoch is a 
correct Historian. He was a descendant of Duucan Earl pf Fife, and took 
the surname of Strathbogie from being proprietor of the district of that 
name, of which his family had been in possession from the time of William 
the Lion. 

III. Turn we now to the theory of the ** Battle of the Grampians’* set 
forth by our renowned Historiomastix, and to the commentaries he has 
given us on the account of Tacitus. After inditing an incredible quantity of 
nonsense about the Mons Grampius," and rating soundly the whole tribe 
of Antiquaries, from Richard of Cirencester to Sir Robert Sibbald, whom 
he is never weary of abusing, the Doctor thus dcvelopes his solution : ** But 
to come back to master. Sir Robert, Sibbald. Dealgin Ross is a moor near 
Comrie ; and Sir Robert being somewhat deaf, and not comprehending 
I)onald*s mode of pronunciation in his nose and throat, imagined he heard 
Galgachan. This produced Galgacus ; and Richard's Grampian Chain, for- 
tunately, suited any place ; Fraserburgh, Stonelyiven, Comrie, or Lochlo- 
raond ; or Cape Rath, had it been in Sir l^bert’s-way. Thus the battle of 
Agricola was fought at Comrie ; and neither this learped personage him- 
self, nor one of his hundred followers, ever thought of enquiring whether 
the Roman fleet was anchored in Locbcarn or upon the top of Drummond 
Castle. Tacitus seems to have supposed that it must have sailed on the 
sea. He says, at least, that Agricola sent forward his navy to spread ter- 
ror among the Caledonians, and that they were dismayed by the sight qf 
this fleet, and thai his camp contained seamen, as well as horse and foot. 
Lest he should have made a mistake. Agricola himself says, that he cross- 
ed immense arras of the sea ; in plain terms, the hrtbs (friths) of Forth 
and Tay. As to Galgacus, since Tacitus speaks for him, it is of less mo- 
ment that he says, ' the Roman fleet is hovering on our coasts.* That 
S roNEriAVEN must he the place, becomes, therefore, a simple case of dilemma, 
because none other will answer all the conditions.** Vol. 1. p. 39. 

The intelligent reader will at once discover that this is substantially 
tlie theory which the worthy Mr Jonathan Oldbuck, called of Monkbams, 
was in the very act of revealing to yojdng Lovell, when he was so unsea- 
sonably interrupted by Edie &hiltrcc. It may, therefore, appear a little 
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extraordinary, that we al^ould be disposed to take up the matter teriouslpr, 
and make it the subject of grave criticism. But as HistoHomast^x is in 
downright sober earnest himselfj and as he has prefaced a theory, stolen 
without acknowledgement from the respectable Gentleman just named, 
with rather more than the usual quantity of petulance and abuse of thoK 
who have missed the good fortune of falling between the horn^ of hia 

dilemma,” we deem it a duty in^Umhent uppp us to p|t)ve, to the satis^ 
faction of every scholar, either that the Doctor has not read Tacitus at alh 
or that, supi)osittg him to have done so, he has not understood one word 
of what he read ! 

If we dismiss the miserable stu^ contained in tV beginning of the para^ 
graph above^quoted, we shall come at once to the Doctor’s 0rst tangible 
proposition ; which is, that ** Agiicola sent forward his navy to spread ter- 
ror among the Caledoniaps; and Ui^ai they (the Caledonians) were dismayed ^ 
at the hifiht af this jUet^ and ihtU his camp contained seamen as will as horsjs 
'and fool,** ]Now here there are three distinct allegations ; firsts that Ag- 
ricola sent forward his nqvy to spread terror among the Caledonians se- 
condly, that the Caledonian? were dismayed at the sight of this fleet;*' 
and, thinlly, that Agricola's pamp ** contained seamen as weQ as horse 
and foot.” But the first of thew only is true ; the second and' third de- 
scribe wbat took place the year bejbre the battle of the Gi am plans was 
fought, that is, A. D. 8S. A short explanation will place this in the clear- 
est lignt. 

^ In the summer with which the sixth year of his command commenced, 
sextum officii annum inc?toabat,J that is, A. D. 83, Agricola extended 
Jus views to the countries situate to thp northward of the Forth ; and, 
dreading a general combination of the more remote tribes, who had hither- 
to been disunited by their mutual hostilities, he orderetl his fleet to sur- 
vey the coast, and sound t}ie harbours. Guided by the information derived 
from his naval commander, he himself sqon after undertook bis expedi- 
tion beyond the Forth, the fleet attending on all his movements, ** ac sw^^ 
tisdem casiris pedes, equesqae^ et nauiicus miles (the marines) mixii copus 
ei lueiiiid, sua guuqt^e facta, suos casus attoUcrent** At the sapa^ he 
learned from the prisoners he took, that their countrymen were greatly 
alarmed by the appearance of the fleet, ianquam, aperto maris sui secreio, 
uttimum victis perfvgium ctauderetyLr** But by the time Agricola arrived 
among the Ilorestii, a people of Fife, the Caledonian Britons commenced 
oflensive operations from the higher ground ; first by assaulting the forts 
which the Roman General had left in his rear without adequate defence, 
and next by a bold and well-planned night-attack on the ninth legion. They 
were repulsed, however, after a desperate struggle, in which Uie skill of 
the Roman General, and (lie accidents to which a night-attack is liable, did 
more for the ninth legion than their own discipline and courage. Agriqola 
then completed the subjugation of the Horcstii, which terminated the oper- 
ations of the year 83, bong, as we have said, tire sixth of his Command. 

Ill the beginning of the seventh summer, A. D. 84,^, Agricola lost his 
infant son, but diifnot sufler this domestic calamity to divert his attention 
from the expedition he had resolved on, for the sqbjugation of the Caledo- 
nians. Accordingly, ** preemissd classe, qua: pluribus locis preedaia, mag* 

• The words, of Tacitus' are ; “ Initio acstatis Agiicola, domestico vulnere ictus* 
iVc.** All the commentators are of opinion that the word “ septlmae,^^ ox the nwme- 
r.il VII., ha-i dropped out in the course of traubcription after the word “ initio,** 
This opinion is confirmed by a con^ideratioir of all the circumstances, and particu- 
larly by the words vihich Tacitus puts in the mouth of Agricola. He cjtpnsity states, 
that the night-attack on the ninth legion was made in the iia(/i year of Agricola’s 
command, and he makes that General, while haranguing his (roops previous to the 
haitlo with the Caledonians, say, li sunt, quos proximo anno unani legioncm 
tnrtu noLlib adgi esshos, clamorc debcllabtis.” This is decibive of the point, that tho 
spoken of lb the and renders the opinion, that the original reading 

Imtio njJtuiuic acEtatis, almost dcmoiibtralively certain. 
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nani et imuiriu/n ierrorem faseret, and having set out with his annjr equip- 
ped in what is now callecl light inarching order, (eaetiediio exerciiaf^ h6> 
came “ ad monteni Grampium, quern Jam hostes insederaut/’ A decisive 
battle immediately took place, the circumstances of which it is unooocs- 
sary to particularize. ^ < \ 

Now, from this very brief statement, it appears that HistoHomastix baa 
confounded tlie events of the year 83 with those of the year 8i, in which 
the battle with Galgacus was fought ; that the dismay of the Caledonians, 
at the sight of the llomati fleet, i^ted on the report of the prisoners {ut 
ex captivis andiehatur) who were taken in Fife the former year ; that the 
intermixture of marines {jnauticui mileg) with the horse ''and foot iu 
the same' camp took place the year bej<ire the battle of the Grampians; 
and that as no mention is made of the Occurrence of these circumstances in 
8t, they can never enter as elements in the solution of the question as to the 
site of that celebrated conflict. An attentive perusal of Tacitus will convince 
any one who is competent to read that concise and dilflcult author, that it ' 
was not on the direct and immediate, but on the indirect and general co- 
operation of the fleet, that Agricola relied in his iteveitih campaign, — on the 
distraction and terror which it would occasion by hovering on the coast, and 
making predatory debarkations at diflerent points ; and that there cannot he 
a greater error, tnan to suppose, as Macculloch^^aud a hundred others as care- 
less or ignorant as himseit have done, that the Homan fleet was in sight of 
the armies during the battle of the Grampians. If this had been Uie fact. 
It would unquestionably have been stated with a distinctness and precision 
commensurate with its importance* Hut it is not the fact; and every thing 
tends to conflnn this inference. It is inconsistent with the idea Tacitus has 
given us of the generalship of Galgacus, to suppose that he would hate <ic- 
erjitcd battle in a position so advantageous to his enemy, so discoutaging to 
the Caledonians; nor does the illustrious son-in-law of the Roman General 
give the slightest countenance to such a ^notion, ffe makes Galgacus in- 
deed say, (tc ne mare quidem secururn^ inimtnente nobis classe Homana 
but this, taken in conjunction with what he had stated a little befote, can 
only be construed to mean the general co-operation we have already indicated : 

Even the sea is no longer a defeuee, since the Homan fleet is hovering on our 
coast;” and, therefore, proeUum atque anna, quae Jortibus honesia^ eadem 
etiam ignuvis tutissima suntJ* But he does not say, or even hint, that 
the Homan fleet was in sight ; a circumstance much too remarkable to have 
been pass^^d over, had this really been tbe case. From all this, then, it fol- 
lows, that the presence of the Homan fleet — the dismay of the Caledonians 
at the st^ht of this fleet — and the intermixture of the marines (not ** sea- 
men,” as Macculloch erroneously says) with Uie land forces in Agricola’s 
camp at the time of the battle of the Qranwians, are assumptions totally 
without foundation, and to be rejected by #very inquirer into the scene of 
that famous combat. 

But our author proceeds: Agricola himself cays, that he crossed im- 
MbNSK arras of tbe sea ; in, plain terms, the flrtbs (friths) of Forth and Tay.” 
Agricola says no such thing: his words are simply ** transisse aestuaria :** he 
is enumerating, in a general way, tbe difliculties which the soldiers had sur- 
mounted, among which iransbtse aesiuaria** is one ; and he tells them, 
that what at first view redounds so much to their honour, will, in the event 
of defeat, become the means of their inevitable destruction. If “ aestuarm' 
Jiere be not the plural for the singular, in conformity with the practice of 
the language, when a statement is meant to be general and indefinite, (and 
this is the more probable interpretation,) AgriCola can only mean the friths 
of Solway and Forth ; for the Tan of Tacitqs {Agrieola 22,) is, we think, 
the Solway Frith of modern times. Agricola subdued the different tribes as 
far as the Tau in tbe third year of his command in Britain, but did not pene- 
trate into the countries situated trans JBodoiriand* (beyond the Forth) till 
three years hereafter. As to “ immense arms of the sea,” the reader must 
already have seen that tlie qualifying adjective is the exclusive property of 
the leuined Theban, whose blunders we arc now exposing. 
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UiK>n the whole, therefore, it appears that not one of the ** coi^ditions'* 
which the Doctor has laid down, as determining the site of the battle of the 
Grampians at Stonehaven^ is tenable ; and, e converto, that wherever it was 
fought, the sceile he has fixed upon must renounce the honour he intended 
for It. 

lY. This somewhat lengthened detail we shall now endeavour to relieve, 
by presenting the reader with a sample of the Doctor’s spleen and petu- 
lance. Antopg the rocks of the King’s l^ss, near Dunkeld, tradition,” 
he savs still shows a fissure, said tsi^have Wn the den of an ancient 
Highland Cacus, called Duncan H(^,t ** He (the said Duncan) is re- 
puted to have' dragged the cows, which he lifted, to this hole ; to devour 
them, like a hyoena, at his leisure* There is much virtue in a term : lifting 
sanctifies the robberies of Duncan Hogg, as it did the whole tripe of 
Ceariiachs, when stealing would have destined them to the halter ; the lan- 
guage changed, the matter still the same. - Thus, it is ^aid that Duncan 
would not have taken a purse on the same road on which he would have 
lilted a cow, as being a dishonourable term; although we iiavl never 

BLEN INFOKHED WHEN THERB WERE ANY PpRSES TO pC TAKEN IN THE 
IlIGULANOS, ONLLSS^IT WLRE AN EMPTY SPLEUCHAN.” Vol. I. p. 44. 

On this precious morceau we must be indulged witli a few remarks. 
We are very much disposed lo believe the Doctor, when we can bring our 
conscience to a sufficiently accommodating stale ; really, in the present 
instance, we cannot form even a conjecture as to the means by which Dun- 
can Hogg contrived to drag cattle up to an elevated bole in the perpendi- 
cular lodge of rock which overhangs the Pass, unless he had borrowed, 
for the purpose, the windlass of a seventy-four ; still less can we imagine 
how he managed, after he did raise them to the necessary height, to 
squeeze their carcases through an aperture hardly wide enough to admit 
his own. But we can conceive it perfectly possible, that this ancient 
Highland Cacus” might have slaughtered his prey in some convenient 
place, and carried the disrupta membra to his lair, “ to devour them, like 
an hyaena, at bis leisure.” This is our solution, and we flatter ourselves it 
might be admitted by any Hogg, dead or alive. The Doctor, however, 
moralizes over his own marvels; ** like Kaierfelto, with his hair on end, at 
his own wonders wondering/' Lifting f says he, sanctifies the robber- 
ies of Duncan Hogg, as it did the whoje tribe of Cearnachs, when stealing* 
would have destined them to the baiter!” Indeed, Doctor! Where did you 
discover that lifting sanctifies robbery,” or that an honest man, like 
Duncan Hogg, would be canonized for stoutbriefFand hanged for theft? 
Has the law ever shewn any mercy to caUltmlifUrs When did one of the 
whole tribe” ever escape from tlie clutches of justice, after he was once 
ifiixlyfanged ?** Was not one the poor fellows who had sheltered Prince 
Charles in his utmost need, — s^ming the bribe of a vindictive Government, 
as well as the pardon with which it was sugared — mercilessly hanged like 
a common felon, for driving a cloot from the grass of his enemy r M^hat 
more would you have, Doctor ? The law has, with exemplary imi>artiality, 
administered the h^ter to'the cattle-lifter, and the mere ignoble thief, as 
often os they have fallen into its power ; it has served out hemp sufficient 
foi^ their purpose ; and if now and then a rogue or two escape, why, 'tis 
the ordinary course of humao ofikirs ; and though the hangman is a loser in 
tile first instance, the devil ultimately gets his due. But the reader may in- 
terrupt us, by saying that the Doctor has been writing arrant nonsense, 
and that it is not worth Ae trouble we have taken to expose it. Granted, 
courteous reader ; but then you will have the goodness to observe, that the 
Doctor's work may be thus divided ; one half sheer nonsense, — one fourth 
sheer malignity, — one fourth sheer error ; and that it is impossible to deal 
with the malignity and the error, without making an occasional inroad into 
the domain of nonsense. " 

In the present instance, however, there is method in the Doctor's drivel- 
ling : it furnishes him with an opportunity of hiiccring at the supposed po- 
verty of the country, and tliu6 recommending his stuff* to the especial favour 
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of that /j'Zk’ra/ aod purchaser^ John Bull# We haV 0 nover,*’ 

bays he, ‘‘ been infprmed when there were any ruRSCs to be takex) in the 
Highlands, unless it.were an empty spleuchan.” Thii paltry stieer* ire 
have no doubt, will bo esteemed wit in an English pot-house; but a gentle- 
man would be ashamed of it. In return for the Doctor a complaisance, how- 
ever, we will tell him what toe have been informed of- We have learned, 
from abundant infonnation," that not long a^, a pehK>n of some name in 
the scientific world, no matter who, was in the habit of spending five or 
six months every year in the Highlands ; that being naturally of a miserly, 
parsimonious turn, and impressed with a boWef that ev^persop he had any 
intercourse with was a swindler and cheat, (which belief he* took no pains 
to conceal,) he excited distrust and aversion wherever he went ; that he 
was perpetually squabbling with the poor p^^le he liad occasioii to em- 
ploy about tlieir hire, grumbling at the most moderate charge, and accusing 
them of fraud and extortion ; that, after lie became knowib he "'found it 
impossible to procure the services of any one, except for quadruple or ^uin- 
tu])Ie the sum which would have been asked fVom any other' person in si- 
milar circumstances ; that, besides the disgust which had been excited by 
Iiis unjust suspicions, niggardly parsimony, and harsh overbearing manners, 
he took every method to render’ himself hateful to the people, 'particularly 
by marauding for stills tmd smuggled whisky at the_ head of k po^ of 
guagers with their satellites ; ftat, notwithstanding all his endeavours to be- 
come odious, he experienced much kindness and hospitality from the gen- 
tlemen of the Highlands, wibose minds he laboured to impress with a ha- 
tred of the native population, representing them as utterly incapable of 
being contaminated with improvement that he was very generally re- 
garded as a conceited pedant, who fancied ho understood all mystery and 
all knowledge ;** that he became a perfect oracle with a certain class of 
proprietors, equally celebrated for giving excellent dinners, and rouping 
our * their ancient tenantry ; that no Sassenach ever entered the Highlands 
who was so much detested by the common people, and so little respected'by 
their superiors and that it was fully anticipated he would tell the 
world a vast number of strange, not to say incredible stories, traduce the 
people, exaggerate their bad qualities, deny or pass over their good ones, 
and, like Dr Macculloch, crack sorry jokes on the poverty of the country — 
on there being no purses to be taken in the Highlands, unless it were an 
empty spleuchan We have not said to whom we now allude; whoever 
thinks the cap fits him has our full permission to put it on. 

V. '' Lastly comes the Earn, /he monarch a thousanp trihu/arics, 
which it would he endless to envmeratcf* Vol. 1# p. 55. 

If this be intended for poetry, it may pass ; if for plain prose, it will be 
necessary to reduce the number of the rooparch*s tributaries’* by nine 
hundred at the very least. 

VI. Speaking of ‘"ancient Highland warfare/' the Doctor observes, 
“ They (the Highlanders) were always remarked for being afraid of caval- 
ry, and to a degree which is sometimes described as ' being absolutely ludi- 
crous; as if the animal itself was to devour the^/* Vol. 1. p. 84. 

In our former article we tad occasion to give some specimens of the Doc- 
tor’s accuracy on military subjects, (for there is no conceivable subject on 
which he will not write and dogmatise;) and from these our readers will he 
prepared to expect the most egregious blunders, accompanied with a c^rt 
and insidious purpose to depreciate the martial character of the cms. 
The latter betrays itself in the passage we have now quoted. 
up a Lowland nursery tale about the Highlanders being wajd the 
horses of the cavalry would eat them, and gravely sets it forth with the 
laudable view of rendering them absolutely ludiCTOUS.” A few words 
will show how grossly the poor man has committed himself. 

To irregular troops, whose mode of attack is to rush on the enemy sword 
in hand, and in line, regular cavalry must be peculiarly formidable, pro- 
vided the attack be made, as atCuUoden, on ground whne they can act 
with efficiency. The impetus of a compact, determined charge of cavalry, 
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on a given point of a moving line, the continuity of which is liable to be in- 
terrupted by every little accident of ground, must in general be quite irresis- 
tibtei even though that line were composed of the bravest men in the world. 
For tbis reason, the force of which military men will duly appreciate, the 
Hight^nders showed their sagacity in dreading to encounter an arm which 
on favourable ground 'could bring such fearful physical odds against them, 
and if it succe^ed ih peneti'ating their line by the first ^loch, could, by the 
rapidity of its movements, assail them in the rear, and complete their de- 
struction, before they could strike a blow, in thehr bwn defence. To state 
mvely. at thne of day, that the Highlanders, whose country abounds 
in horses, ever believed thiat tl^ose on which troopers were mounted would 
** devour them” — that cavalry horses, in short, were anthropophagi — is a 
jgreat deid too silly and contemptible to deserve any serious answer, 'flu* 
Highlanders were not partiifuUrly apt to imbibe cluldish fears ; and if we 
may believe history, they sometimes, as at Killiecrankie, Gladsmuir, Fal- 
kirk, and even Culloden, made very short work with regularly-disciplined 
and veteran infantry. But they knew in what consisted the strength, as 
well as the weakness of their peculiar mode of attack ; and they show'ed 
their military skill and sagacity in taking^ advantage of the former, and, 
wherever it was practicable, availing themselves of broken and rugged 
ground to cover the latter. But, on the oth^hand, where it was absoluttly 
necessary to oppose cavalry, as at Gladsmuir, they proved their complete 
superiority to any panic terrors, and their admirable- military qualities, by 
advancing fearlessly to the attack, and, what is much more retnkrkable, wcie 
oftener than once successful ih these encounters. 

Hr Maccullocb^s unaccountable antipathy to the Highlanders, aftd, above 
all, his eager desire to depreciate their military renown, has led him to 
commit the most extraordinary blunder^ in every thing he has written, either 
in regard to the warlike array of the clans, or the Highland soldiers of a 
later period. Of this we shall produce a very striking example ; — In his 
former work on the Highlands, he says he can state, “ from abundant infor- 
ination,” (why does he not produce his authority?) that Sk>e, with a 
population of l(i,000, has not a man in the army.” Now wt are prepared 
to prove, that that island and another had nekr iooo men under aims last 
war, including local militia ! 

When the Doctor’s “ abundant information” only leads to such grievous 
mis-statements, what arc we to c^cpect when he offeis us nothing but !»■> 
own crude fancies, impudent assertions, and pctulani, overweening dogma- 
tism ? and how is it possible not to treat with derision, and speak conteiiip- 
tuously of his habitual arrc^ance, his reiterated pictensions to supeiior 
knowledge, and his perpetual demands on the public, to believe that he alone 
has cleared up all disputed points, and that wc were in utter ignorance of 
every thing connected with the Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland,” 
till A. D. lt5V4i^ when we were first iiluminated by the flood of light radiated 
from his four memorable tomes ? Scepticism, in such a case, is akin to 
virtue, because it is on the side of truth, honesty, and common sense. 

VII. In our former article, we inserted the Doctor’s statement in regard l6 
the village of St. Pillau’s, and the wonderful change which had bceii pro- 
duced on the outward condition of the inhabitants, by a little attention on 
tho I»vt of Lord and Lady Gwydir ; at the same lime remarking how com- 
plexly it overthrew every thing he has said about the rOpughance of the 
pe^e to adopt improvements. But we forgot to give the conclusion, where 
the cloven foot again ajq^ears : ** NnUiram expellds furcA, tainen usque it - 
curret** It is in these words: Were I the dey of Algiers, or a High-* 
laud Laird, 1 would enhance even on Lord^Gvj^ydir, and keep an officer of 
health, With power to wash Mr and Mrs Maclarty, and all their family, by 
force, or lo lumigate them like rats, and, in default of ultimate reforma- 
tion, to BURjr THEM OUT.” Vol. I. p. 128. 

It is not safe to deny any thing within thfe limits of possibility. M^ere 
the present Dey of Algiers” bowstringed, according to the immemorial 
usage of that enlightened country, there is no saying upon whom the choice 
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of a successor might fall. The Swciles elected as their King a French Ge- 
neral, a Gascon by birth ; and there is no reason in the world, so far as yre 
can see, to hinder the Algerines from conferring a similar honour 9 ^ an An- 
glo-Scotch Geolorist, so justly renowned for that peculiar talent in xvbich 
all Gascons excel. We shall rejoice to hear of the Doctor's promotion; 
and we venture to predict that the Grand Turk shall confirm the election. 
And as it is not the office that reflects honour upon the man, but the man 
that adorns the office, we are satisfied, that. Were fortune to place him on 
the divan, he would speedily outstrip all his predecessors in the career of 
summary reformation. But in the event of our conjectures being realized, 
wo advise him to think no more of ** buiiniko out ** too mifch ofjire hast 
thou already, poor Blackamoor ; *tis the poniard or the bowstring that, 

• in default of ultimate reformation,' must serve thy turn.'* He may su- 
peraild a little “ fumigation" no\v and then ; and when not specially occu- 
pied with such weighty matters, occupy the leisure which even Deys'\ 
must Qccassionally have at their disposal, by writing a commentary on the 

Corsair." It will sell, we predict, which is more than can be said of 
many great works we could name. 

VIII. Treating of the Highland dress, the Doctor informs us, that the 
pliilibeg was first introduced at Tyndrura about a century past, by 
llawlinson, tb#superintendant or agent of the lead mines, who, finding his 
Highland labourers encumbered with their belted plaids, taught them to 
separate the two into the present form." Vol. I. p. 181. 

We readily admit, that it is no importance whether this statement be true 
or false, and that the subject is not worth controversy ; but as our author de- 
livers it with his usual confidence, remarking — to such vile causes have 
great revolutions been owing, and by such trifles are ponderous theories 
overthrow-n," it may be as well to mention how the fact really stands. 

In the first place, it is improbable enough that the Highlanders should 
never have discovered the convenience of dividing the belted plaid, till it 
was pointed out to them by an Englishman. In the next place, this opi- 
nion, that the kilt is of recent introduction, was, we believe, first broached 
by an anonymous writer in the scots magazine for the year 17.98, and 
has been adopted by many persons, and, among others, by our author, on no 
better authority than that now mentioned. In the third place, it is totally 
without foundation, for by the general statutes and canons of the Scot- 
tish Church, for the years 12 I 2 and 12i9, tlie clergy are prohibited from 
wearing tartan, or the lyilt. “ The ecclesiastics are to be suitably apparel- 
led, avoiding red, green, and striped clothing, and their garments shall not 
he .shorter than the middle of the leg;*" (see “ ileraarks on the Chartularies 
of Aberdeen," by J. G. Dalyell, Ksq.) ; and a number of other authorities 
might he quoted to prove that the phthbeg is much more ancient than the* 
time of Rawlinson. Lastly, Colonel Stewart, who is unquestionably the 
highest authority on such a subject, declares, “ that, as I'ar back as they 
have any tradition, the truis, hreachan-mi-fealy {^\X\e kilted plaid) and />//*- 
liheg, have ever been the dress of the Highlanders." (*' Sketches," Vol. 

1 1. . Appendix L.) We have reason to know that the gallant Colonel cx- 
pres^s the unanimous opinion of his countrymen ; an opinion which has 
been adopted and acted upon by Government, in making the kilt a part of 
the dress of the Highland regiments : for, had it been conceived that there 
was a form more ancient, or more national, it w'ould doubtless have been 
preferred. I’ill lately, it was never doubted that the kilt had, time out 
of mind, been part of the costume of the native Highlanders. 

IX. We have already had occasion to notice the principle by which the 
Doctor seems to have been guided in praising or ridiculing the family 
seats of the Northern Nobility, and to remark, that his maxim seems to be 
** No pudding, no praise." In proof of this, wc contrasted the incessant 
laudation of Blair-Athole, with the contemptuous description given of 
Taymoiith, and the matchless effrontery which characterizes the observa- 
tions on Burns, who, true to nature on this as on every oilier occasion, 
wrote as he felt, and wrote powerfully, because he I'elt strongly. But these 

vot,. rvi. 3 D 
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are not tlie only instances we might have adduced. None of our thou« 
sand travellers and writers,” says our author, “ have (has) done justice to 
Drummond Castle- It is absolutely unrivalle<l in the low country, and 
only exceeded, in the Highlands, by uunkei.d and blaiiu” Vol. 1. p* 139. 
Now, without any disparagement to Drummond Castle, we only infer from 
this, that the Doctor was a frequent guest at the noble owner's table ; for if 
the reader turn to page 257 of the same volume, he will lind him la- 
bouring to persuade tne public that Inveraray, one of the most magiiihcent 
seats in Scotland, is altogether a paltry place, being destitute of picturesque 
beauty, and inferior to “ a hundred other places which have had no ad- 
vocate, which have not been pufffed into fame !” But we happen to know, 
thatfhe Duke of Argyll's dooi-s did not oix?n at the Doctor's approach, and 
that he never in his life spoke greater truth than wlien he said, “ To me, at 
least, it was disappointment at my first visit; and, instead ofinijrrovijig on the 
•.vccowd, at each time I have revisited it, the disappointment has been greater!*’ 
We should be ashamed to say one word in favour of such a place as In- 
veraray ; as a secondary cause of the Doctor's feud against that princely re- 
sidence, we may, however, mention, that the Duke of Argyll is one of the 
kindest and most generous landlords in Scotland, particularly to his small 
tenantry ; that, instead of rouping them out,” like another noble Duke, — 
or burning their houses over their heads, like a noble Marchioness, — or driv- 
ing them across the Atlantic, like a certain notorious, would-be chieftain, — or 
crowding people, who had been trained to agriculture, or sheep-farming, — 
into miserable fishing hamlets on a barren coast, like many others of the 
nobility and gentry of the North — he cherishes and loves them ; and though 
in difficulties himself, will not suffer them to l)e impoverished for his re- 
lief. He seems to consider himself as their natural guardian and protector, 
and to hold the conduct pursued by the abettors of the new system as in- 
excusable as that of an unnatural parent who disinherits bis children 
without cause. “ MacCaillain Mor's heart is still warm to the tartan/' and 
to those who wear it ; and when it ceases to throb with this hereditary 
feeling of his race, “ it must be as cold as death can make it.” 

But, while the Doctor's ** disappointment” in not finding the towers” of 
Inveraray entitled to the epithet “ hospitable,” taken in conjunction with the 
Duke of Argyll's humane and generous regard for the poor people on his 
estates, may have rendered the Geologist so ** acerb” in his description of 
that mansion, it is but right to mention, that mere hospitality does not al- 
ways secure his tribute of praise. For example, he was received and enter- 
tained by the late Lord Macdonald at Armadale Castle, of which, however,- 
he says little or nothing ; while he studiously avoids every opportunity of 
paying even a passing compliment to that noble person. The explanation 
of this apparent anomaly is simple. No admirer of the new system, the 
late Lord Macdonald, like his Grace of Argyll, considered himself the 
father of his people, by whom he was extremely belovetl, and would have 
been bitterly regretted, had not his successor religiously followed the foot- 
steps of his noble and worthy brother. This is not the puffery of a hireling 
apologist of oppression, who must be paid in solid pudding for his praise ; it 
is the honest though humble tribute of one who loves bis country, to the 
memory of a true patriot, and a man of virtue. 

X. By the previous article it will be seen, that Dunkcld and Blair arc 
standards for estimating the beauty of all other country seats in 
highlands ; and that, as he cannot praise one person or thing without 
vilifying another, so he undervalues and speaks contemptuously of 'I'ay- 
mouth and Inveraray, in order to aggrandize the family residences- of the 
Duke of Atholl. But he ought at least to be accurate in what he says re- 
pecting the latter ; and as he generally resides nearly half the year with the 
Duke of Atholl, and of course enjoys the best opportunities of acquiring C(/r- 
rect information, there can he no apology whatever for blunders. Yet, with 
all these advantages, he cannot state a plain fact without committing mis- 
takes ! For example, speaking of Blair, — Such appearance of artifice as 
occurs in these grounds belongs to the period if at which they acre 
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laid out.** Vol. L p. 4l:i. But it was not till 1748 that “ these grounds” 
were laid out,** and tha castle uioilerniKcd, as it at present stands. In 
1746 the garden was a peat-rnoss, from which the Innkeeper at Blair was 
supplied with fuel ; and the grounds in front of the Castle were in tUl^e ! 
This, to be sure, is a small matter, considered by itself ; but what confidence 
can be placed in the statements of an author who blunders in regard to a 
place of which he boasts that he knows each dingle bush, and alley green 
The Doctor, however, is too fine a writer to pay much attention to dates, 
which, in general, he very prudently suppresses ; and he is much more au 
lint in cracking malicious and ungeiuleinanly jokes about the red nose of a 
res(icctablc woman in whose house he was often kindly treated, ^tban infaith<« 
fully reporting facts known to all the old people in the country. But tq pro- 
ceed ; 

XI. The remainder of the pass (of Lochawe) conducting the road and 
the river, is singularly wild ; particularly near the bridge which is here^ 
thrown across thi^ boisterous and rude river. Here woi fought the celebrated 
action between ]3\iuc\i and John Lord of Lorn; the ratification, if not 
the original cause, of the downfall of that great family. This chief had 
taken the side opposed to Bruck, and the impulse on the part of the King 
seems to have been revenge, as he had already gained the contested ascend- 
ancy. A detached party of archers having taken a commanding ]X)sitiou on 
the hill, annoyed the Argyll men so much, that they retreated ; and having 
attempted in vain to break down the bridge across the Awe, the^ were de- 
feated with great slaughter, John escaped by means of his boats on the 
lake. This defeat argues little for the military tactics of John and his fol- 
lowers, as the pass of Loch Awe might easily be defended by a handful of 
men against a very superior force : it is a stronger position than even Killi- 
krankic.'* Vol. I. p. 265. 

The confusion and ignorance that predominate in this passage are not ap- 
parent, but may be easily demonstrated. King Robert Bruce was born in 
1274, crowned King at Scone in 1306, and dim in 1329, in the 55th year 
of his age. But the first Lord of Lorn was Robert Stewart, eldest son of 
Sir John Stewart of Innermeath*, by Isabel, daughter and heir of Eugene 
dc Ergadia of Lorn : he was one of the Commissioners appointed to treat 
with England for the release of James I, 1421 ; was one of the hostages for 
the payment of his ransom, 1424, and remain^ in England till 1429,* was 
created a baron and lord of Parliament after his return ; and is a witness, 
under the style of Roherlus Dominvs de Lorn, to a charter bearing date the 
5th of September 1 139. And his eldest son and heir, the second Lord Lorn, 
was the first person of the Christian name of John who enjoyed that 
title. So that, in point of fact, there was no such person extant in the time 
of King Robert Bruce, and for a century after his death, as John Load of 
Lorn ! ! ! 

But there was a celebrated action fought^' not far from the spot whidi 
the Doctor indicates. Bruce was crowned King, at Scone, on tlic 27th of 
March 1306, and on the 20th of July following was unexpected attacked 
at Methven, in Perthshire, by Aymcr dc Valence, the English General, at 
the head of a considerable army. After an obstinate contest, the King was 
defeated, and forced to fiee to the north with the remainder of bis mrces. 
His mortal eiieiiiies, the Cumins, took advantage of his misfortune. In the 
course of his march, he was set upon, at a place called Dalree, in Breadal- 
banet, by Macdougal of Lorn, aided by the Macnabs, who had ad- 
hered to the party of John Baliol ; and there experienced a second overthrow. 
Ill the retreat from Dalree, the king was hotly pursued by one of the Mac- 

* It is proper to mention, that Sir John Stewart of Innermeath, father to Robert, 
the firKt Lord Lorn, is designed John Stewart of Innermeath, Lord of Lorn, in 
Rhymer’s Foedcra, 1407, and in a choiter 1412- But this will not serve Dr Mac- 
culloch’s turn; for supfwsing Sir John to have liceii born in the year in which Kiog Ro- 
iRTt Bruce died, lie would have been 83 years of age at the date of the Charter, 1412 ! 

t Buchanani Rer, Seotic, Hist, L. vii. . 30. 
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«loug«lt:> ivho seized iioid of his cloak or plaid^ which was fastened across 
his breast by a large brooch. The King turned t*ound and killed the man 
with his battle-axe, hut, iu his haste, left the mantle and brooch, wdiicb 
were totn off by the dying grasp of Alacdougal. This highly-prized trophy 
was lOttg cai\*fulty preserved, but was said to have been destroyed when the 
Castle of Dunolly, the family rcsitlence, was burned, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury*. It is rather matter of surprise, that either Macdougal or Maciiab were 
suffered to retain any part of their lands, and that the whole was not for- 
feited, as generally took place in the commotions of a subsequent period : 
yet such WBS„the case. 'I'he estates of Lorn merged in those of two other 
great families, from natural causes. These facts require no commentary. 
We must repeat, however, that our author, who is unmercifully severe upon 
all other historians and antiquaries, cautiously avoids giving dates, whicli 
are so useful in the detection of error ; and that he has not produced a single 
•authority of any use or value, from the beginning to the end of his book. 
Whether this proceeds from neglect or intention, we leave it to the public 
to decide ; but it obviously gives him an advantage, and sometimes keeps 
open a loophole of retreat, ol which, however, wc trust, that in the present, 
as in many other instances, we have deprived him. 

XII. Our readers will recollect that, in our former article, we stated, in 
tile strongest terms, our conviction that one and all of the conversations 
which the Doctor reports as having passed between him ami the different 
Highlanders he accosted, were fictitious, — the mere coinage, in short, of his 
own extravagant fancy. A judgment so sweeping required of course to be 
clearly made out ; but the internal evidence furnished by these wretched 
dialogues themselves appeared to us so perfectly conclusive, that we deemed 
it sufficient merely to extract one or two of the longest we could find, leaving 
it to those acquainted with the Highlanders to decide as to the justice of the 
charge. This was fair enough ; wc were at issue with l>r Macculloch on 
his own showing. But there are othkr proofs besides the villanous lingo, 
— neither Scotch, English, nor Erse, nor any known language under the 
sun, — which ho puts in the mouths of the Highland interlocutors. Of these 
we shall protluce onk, which, wo venture to say, will beMecisive. In Vol. 1. 
11 . 373, the Doctor gives the following dialogue, as having passed between 
him and a Highlander, about a new and an old road to Aberfeldy : 

‘ \V'hich is the road to Aberfeldie.^* — tliere were two branching from it 
point. * You may gang either,’ said Donald. — ^ But the one looks better 
tlian the other.’ — ‘ It is the most fashionable wi" they gentry.’ — ‘ And which 
is the shortest ' The narrowest is the shortest.* — ‘ W'^hat is the us(‘ of 
two?* — ‘ They chused to mak’ a new aiic,' — with a sneer and a huff. ‘ q'hoii 
1 suppose the old is bad ?’ — ‘ We like the aold ane best.* — * Very likely.' 
— ‘ It is the shortest,’ — trying to defend himself. ‘ Which will take me 
to Aberfeldie soonest?* — ‘ The new one;* in a surly tone. ‘ Then it is 
the shortest?* — ‘ It's three mile langcr,' said the advocate of antiquity. 
^ But it is an hour shorter, — some new fashions are good.* — ‘ Ilungh !* said 
Donald, with a snort, and walked away !** 

• Colonel Stewart’s Sketches^ &c. Vol. II. p. 3C9, 2d cd. The statement in 

the text is that which all the authorities we have consulted warrant. But observing 
in the newspapers that uu antique gem, called the Brooch of Lorn,” was a short 
time ago presented to the young Laird of Macdougal by General Cainplicll of Loch- 
iicll, and surmising that, notwithstanding the current story of its destruction, the 
curious relic torn from tlic person of ICiiig Kobert Bruce iniglit have been accidentally 
preserved, we lost no time in making the necessary inquiries rchpcctiiig the liistoiy 
of a jewel obviously considered of great value from some connection with the ancient 
family to whose actual representation it was, as it were, publicly restored. The result 
of these inquiries is, tliat, according to the general hclief in the country, founded on 
traditional record, os well as from the peculiar form and fashion of the gem itself, 
the brooch given by Lochncll to the young Laird of Macdougal is the Br(K>ch of 
Lorn.” Wc cannot too highly commend the good taste and feeling that piompted 
the restoration of this singular trophy, which the first peer in the land might bo 
proud to ixtsaeaSf but which belongs of right only to Macdouoal. 
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“ Huiigh !’* say we ; for true it is, and of verity, that no njkw road has 
hvea madCf in An^ one direction leading to Aherteldy, WITUIN THE LAM’ 

NINK'VY YEARS!!! 

Xin. This, we take it, is a home-thrust, which will penetrate even the 
Doctor's epidermis. The story must be false. But still, we consider such 
falsehoods as absolutely innocuous, compared with the malignant slanders 
he has published against the people of the North, coating them over with a 
varnish of the most despicable hypocrisy, in order that the public may 
swallow them without suspicion. There is scarcely a mean, contemptible 
vice, in the long and, black catalogue of human frailties, of whjch he has not, 
in some part or other of his book, accused them. They are liars, extortion- 
ers, sycophants, cheats ; proud, vindictive, cowardly ; inveterately indolent, 
lilthy, and averse to earning their bread by honest labour ; and, worst of all, 
sacrilegious barbarians, who plunder their churches, and desecrate the tombs 
of their ancestors. And if, to give a colour of plausibility to these heavy 
charges, he is compelled to notice any good quality for which they have got 
credit, he labours to turn it into ridicule, and fnrhishes up every worn-out 
tatterdemalion jest, every disgraceful and spiteful tale, tlie coinage of ig- 
norance and folly, to assist him in creating a disbelief in their virtues. 

To lake a few examples, from hundreds that might be produced. He 
admits that, in one or two instances, the Highlanders have shown some- 
thing like true courage, and have even had the impudence sometimes to 
charge regular troops sword in hand, and put them to flight ; but then he 
takes care to add, that they were terribly afraid of cavalry, believing that 
the horses would eat them ; and he repeats, in every possible form, that tlie 
native ('elt is a cowardly, ignoble animal, and that the military spirit of 
the Highlanders is extinguished. He tells us, that as to want of civi- 
lity, generally speaking, those who have met this must have provoked it 
vet, by his own account, he appears to liave met with nothing but incivU 
and a fifth part at least of his book is tilled with tales, (traveller’s tales,) 
the obvious meaning and purpose of which is to represent the people as a 
rude, savage, repulsive race, inferior to the Russian boors, and very little 
better than Calmuek Tartars. And, as if all this were not sufficient to 
neutralize his own statement, and to leave an ultimate impression on tlu‘ 
reader's mind, tliat the Highlanders are a rude, uncivil race, he travels back 
to an account of Scotland in 1670, slumbering among the cobwebs of the 
Ilarleian MSS., in which it is said, that the Highlanders are so currish, 
that if a stranger inquire the way in English, they will ‘ only’ answer in 
Erse, unless by force of a cudgel a mode of expiscating information which 
we should not have considered eminently safe for general practice, laying al- 
together out of view the difficulty of compelling a man, even “ by force of 
ii cudi-; 1,” to answer a question which he did not understand, in a lan- 
guage of which ho was ignorant. As to extortion again, it is the maladie du 
din/.s : the most cunning process of cross-examination cannot, he says, ex- 
tract truth, oven in regard to the simplest matters of ordinary occurrence ; 
and you are every hour, and every minute, liable to be overreached by some 
“ knavish Gael, prowling about in quest of prey, or, like the devil, seeking 
whom he may devour." He informs us, that " virtue is a good thing, (a 
wise saw !) arise from what it may but in the same breath he denies the 
Highlanders all manner of credit for their unparalleled fidelity to Prince 
(Charles Edward, and the unhappy exiles of Forty-five, assuring us, that 

it was the virtue of the era, kather than op the people !’’ “ I 

may say the same," he adds, “ of their honesty with regard to exposed 
property, which has been foolishly hidiculed." 

Now, we have here a bright specimen of the Doctor's master ruse-de^ 
guerre. For whenever he wants to exhibit any thing in a light “ absolutely 
ridiculous," he hints that it has been “ ridiculed," subjoining some quali- 
fying epithet, to mask his malignity, and prevent suspicion. VV^e beg leave 
to call the particular attention of the public to this circumstance, because it 
furnishes a key to all that this author has written in disparagtmem of our 
brethren in the North, and exhibits the paltry device upon which he has 
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i'alleiij in order to gratify his malice^ by insinuating wliat he durst not 
openly and boldly state. 'I’ho ‘‘ honesty*' of the Highlanders has been 

ridiculed ;** ergo, it is “ absolutely ridiculous/' This is Macculloch's 
logic, stript of its verbiage. Now, we apprehend, that “ honesty" is never 
ridiculed except by thieves, who, we have no doubt, indulge in a vast deal 
of pleasantry on the subject, — upon the same principle that courtezans make 
a mock of chastity, courtiers of patriotism, renegades of consistency, profli- 
gates of sobriety, infidels of religion. But, are honesty, chastity, patriotism, 
consistency, sobriety, and the fear of God, on that account, “ ridiculous 
Is virtue to be scoffed at and discountenanceil, because of the ribald pro- 
fanity of hardened and inveterate guilt ? Who will dare, even by innuendo, 
Co answer in the affirmative.^ Yet — but no ; we will leave these things to 
make their own impression. 

Strange as it may seem to those who have perused what we have written 
on this subject, the Doctor has the unparalleled etfrontery to describe him- 
self as a friend to the Higidanders 1 Thus, in vol. 111. j). 157, he says, “ 1 
want to prove to you (he is addressing siu WALTiiii scott !) that, instead 
of being ACKiiB, I am the very best friend the HighUuider.it ever had:** 
and again, in Vol. IV. p. 177, “ It is I that am always their steadiest 
huiEND and Ai'ot.oGiST." This is the ne plus ultra — the climax — the 
acme — the apex — the every thing of cool, assured, brazen-faced impudence : 
it is unique of its kind, and w'ould be spoiled by the ablest commentary. 

XIV. Speaking of Schicliallien, and adverting to the deaths of Smeaton, 
IMaskelyne, and Playfair, the Doctor adds: Time, too, has clutched the 
knavish Donachie, who erected himself to the post of my guide uninvited. 
There was some ingenuity in this jiarticular vulture, entitling him to a 
distinction among that new class of Cearnachs, now to be found wherever 
a Saxon traveller is seen or expected. Why he concluded that I was an 
astronomer or a mathematician, 1 know not, unless^ he saw the mark of a 
parabola, or a sinister aspect, in the third house of my face. But he talked 
of zenith distances, and of Dr Maskelyne, and was, 1 doubt not, very ])ro- 
found when he was in proper company. He should he happy to accom- 
l>auy me if 1 would permit him ; he would meet me on the morrow and 
explain every thing. I wanted no explanation ; 1 suppose he thought 
otherwise, for the next day he was at my elbow. 1 thought this some- 
%vhat too milch ; however, for the honour of astronomy, 1 gave him a crown, 
I found that he had expected a guinea, which, assuredly, was perfectly 
mathematical ; because if the former was a proper fee for two hours of hire, 
what reward could be sufficient for him who had generously voIuiitecrc<l 
his services ? As he turned off grumbling, I prepared for my own depar- 
ture, when I discovered that this scientific scion of Clan Donachie had taken 
care to arrive at the inn the night before, where he had recall.* him- 

SirLF WITH ALL THE DELICACIES HE COULD PROCURE, TejKating the Same 

process in the morning, andyfor the third time, having ordered dinner 
TO BE REGISTERED IN THE ASTRONOMICAL DILL. This WaS the Very 
cube of Highland knavery ; but unless he and the landlord solved the e<jua» 
tion between them, it remains undetei^mined to this day,” Vol. I. p. 436. 

The only person in Rannoch at all answering to the above caricature was 
a man of the name of John Roy Robertson^ who died about fpur years ago, 
at the advanced age of 82. He lived a little above Mount Alexander, at 
a place now called Colyear Town, where he had a house and some acres 
of land rent-free from the late Colonel Robertson of Struan. This indivi- 
dual had received an uncommon education for his time and rank in life, 
possessed a very tolerable share of knowledge in the mathematics and in 
practical astronomy, and bad attended Dr Maskelyne during the time he 
was performing his celebrated experiments to determine the attraction of 
Schichallien* In bis youth he had been in easy circumstances ; but hav- 
ing involved himself in difficulties, he latterly became a pensioner on 
Struan's bounty. His spirit, however, continued unbroken, in siiitc of tlie 
two great evils of age and poverty ; he was respected by every body in the 
country ; and his suiKrior information and accomplishments made him a 
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welcome p^ucat wherever he went. Such really vmji the person (for it 
could not be Any body else) whom Macculloch describes as a “ knavish 
Donachie," and a vulture." That John Iloy Robertson, the long-estab- 
lished cicerone of the district, and, by the time this author saw him, far 
advanced in garrulous old age, may have proved a little more communica- 
tive than that learned Theban may have relished, we can well imagine ; 
that he ever fingered a farthing of the Doctor's cash w^ do not believe — 
and for the following reasons : first, he would have considered himself in- 
sulted by the otter of money ; and, secondly, this was perhaps the only 
insult the Doctor would have spared him. As to his re^galing himself 
with all the delicacies he could procure" at the inn, (of Kinloch Raniioch,) 
and ordering a dinner to be registered in the astronomical bill," the 
Doctor might have passed this proceeding sub silentio, seeing he left 
the “ scientific scion of Clan Donachie" to pay for the good cheer with 
which he had indulged himself ; at least such we take to be his meaning 
when he says, that “ this was the very cube * of Highland knavery, but 
unless he (Robertson) and the landlord (Donald Sinclair) solved the equa- 
tion, it remains undetermined to this day** But without wasting more 
words on the subject, we sbaU state at once, that we regard the dinner-or- 
dering part of the story as worse than apocryphal; that we do not discredit 
it merely on presumptive evidence ; that we do not believe John Roy Ro- 
bertson received a crown from the Doctor for the honour of astronomy 
and that we regard the whole as a miserable compound of falsehood and 
malignity t. 

XV. V’^ol. II. p. 11. The principal feature in Loch-goyle is Carrick 
Castle, an ancient seat of the Diuimore family, and, even now, a very per- 
fect ruin." 

Carrick Castle has always been a seat of the Campbells, and could not 
be an “ ancient*" seat of the Dunmore family, because that family is not 
ancient. The first Karl of Dunmore was Lord Charles Murray, second 
son of John, first Marquis of Atholl. He was raised to the dignity of the 
peerage on the IGth of August lO'SG, when he was created Earl of Dun- 
more, and Viscount Fincastle, these titles being the names of two places 
in the district of A thole. 

XVI. Eilan-ghcrrig, at the entrance of Loch Ridan, is a spot of histo- 
rical celebrity, having been fortified by the unlucky Alien i bald Duke or 
Aiioyll in l(i85." Vol. II. p. 24-. 

Thei'c was no Duke of Argyll in 1685 ! Archibald, the tenth Earl of 
Argyll, son to Archibald the ninth Eiirl, the illustrious martyr in the 
cause of liberty, was the first Duke of his house. In consideration of liis 
eminent services, and unalterable attachment to the principles of the Re- 
volution of 1688, King William advanced him to the dignities of Duke 
of Argyll, Marquis of Kintyre and Lorn, Earl of Campbell and Cowal, 
A'iscount of Loqbowel, &c. with remainder to his heirs male, by pafenty 
dated at Kensington, 23d June 1701 ! 1 


• “ The enhe of Highland knavery This is a sample of the execrable lingi> 
which this man mistakes for smart writing; but it is nothing in comparison to ano- 
ther which has just turned up. At page 121, he tells us, that the idle visions of 
his lost and wasted hours,” and the toys and trifles that crossed his path,” were 
uncared for as the grouse that rose before him, xvhile he 'was extracting the 
SQUARE ROOT OF A MOUNTAIN WITH IIlS HAMMER ! ! !” 

*1“ As we have occasion so frequently to give a flat contradiction to this man^s 
stories, it may be proper to take one at random, and leave it to sjieak for itself. A 
robust young Highlander had nccom|ianied him as a guide to Ben Nevis, and during 
the excursion, they were involved in a little snow-drift VV’hen my guide found 
himself in a whirlw ind of fog and snow, so thick that we could scarry see each 
other, and without the prosjiect of any thing better, he began to cry/ ; lamenting that he 
should never see his mother again, and reproaching himself for having undertaken the 
ofllee.” Vol. 1. p. 237, A Highlander blubbering and “ greeting fw his mainni) 
because he found luinaelf in a snow’-shower ! ! ! 
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Tlic arch blunderer whom we are now exposing, alludes to Archibald, 
ninth Earl of Argyll who died by an iniquitous sentence, on the :U)th 
of June 1685, ^nd ' whose memory will ever be dear to his native land ; 
for he perishetl in the glorious martyrdom of liberty, watering with his 
blood that Plant of Renown, which has since grown up to be a gootlly tree, 
under whose shadow we have sat, and of which ^ye have eaten the pleas- 
ant fruits. Who, "possessing ought that is high or hallowed in his nature, 
would have applied a trivial or disrespectful epithet to such a man ? His 
very enemies were constraincil to bear testimony to the meek fortitude, the 
unobtrusive heroism, the unaffected greatness w’ith which he encountered 
his unmerited Vate, — more than redeeming, by the glory of his death, and 
his stedfastness in the good cause, whatever weakness he had shown, what- 
ever errors he had committed, in the course of an active and chequered life. 
The prophetic anticipation, contained in the following lines, taken from the 
epitaph wliich he composted for himself in prison, the day before his exe- 
cution, was iicstincd to be more speedily accomplished than this great and 
good man perhaps dreamed of — 

On my attempt though Providence did frown, 

His oppressed people God at length shall own ; 

Another hand, with more successful speed, 

Shall raise the remnant, bruise the serpent's head. 

APe are not foolish enough to imagine that your modern Geological Tourists 
can have no sympathy with sUch matters as these, or that they are ever likely 
to die martyrs to any thing, except, perhaps — the gout ! 

XV’’! 1. The Doctor has indited a long chapter, or rather dissertation, on that 
most novel topic of controversy, — the authenticity of tlie poems ascribed to 
Ossian ; but we must be excused from boring our n'cders to death by an 
exposure of the thousand and one errors into which he has fallen, and of 
the glaring anachronisms and inconsistencies crowded into almost every 
page. It is proper to remark, however, that the reader will have seme dif- 
ficulty ill discovering on which side the Doctor has ranged himself, so densi* 
is the haze in which his dogmatism is enveloped. At one time, he rates 
hlr Laing, and appears to contend for the perfect good faitli of James Mac- 
pherson, and of course for the genuineness of the poems which that worthy 
])erson '' translated at another, he veers about to the opposite side, and 
falls into the most deplorable scepticism. Recovering himself again, he gives; 
up a portion as fabricated, arguing for the authenticity of the remainder : 
hut he seems so much puzzled to determine what that remainder really is, that 
he may with perfect truth be described as fighting on both sides at once. 
First, we are assured the poems are Irish ; secondly, Scotch ; and, lastly, that 
the Irish and the Scotch were originally one and tlie same people. And, in 
truth, it is only towards the close that we begin to catch a glimpse of the 
object the author had in view, in twaddling bo long and so woefully on a 
.subject in regard to which little or nothing remained to he said. I be- 
lieve,” says be, “ 1 may as well ewJtbis discussion (be had better not have 
begun it) in which I would luilhngli/ defend the Ossianic poetry, if 1 couUK 


• The particulars of Argyll’s unfortunate invasion are w'ell known. He Was ear- 
nestly urged to land in the Lowlands, where the bigotted tyranny of the Government 
had been most severely felt, and wdicre alone he had any chance of success ; Imt this 
advice be unhappily rejected, judging it more advisable to proceed through Ar- 
gyleshire. He accordingly landed his arms and ammunition at Fllengreig Cattle, 
which he fortified ; but the garrison fled on the approach of two English frigates, and 
the stores fell into their hands. This severe blow ruined his enterprise. FIc* pr(i- 
cccdcd to Glasgow ; but on the 18th of June his followers dispersed at Kirkpatrick, 
and Argyll being refused an asylum in the house of an old servant, was forced to rc- 
CTOss the Clyde, and was the same day taken by some militiamen at Inchinnan. He 
was immediately carried to Renfrew^, thence to Glasgow, and, on the 20th of June, 
led bareheaded, with his hands t^ed behind his back, and preceded by the pul)lic 
executioner, to Edinburgh Castle. Ten days thereafter was perpetrated the last act 
in this woeful tragedy. 
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no less from its injudicious friends its enemies! / hofje^ at hasd, that 
it will be accepted as a proof of good wishes bp, all the wqrthp Donalds whose 
petty error. H have occasionally come across me/' Vol. II. p. 22^. This^ we 
believe, is the mqst^traordinory avowal ever made ty any controv^^aliat 
He defends, to $, certain extent, the authenticity of Ornian, not because be 
considers it d^ens|ble, billt that it may be accepted as a proof of good 
wishes by all the worthy Donalds vfhoaB petty errors have occasionally come 
across him !*' The reader will probably ny uds tiime be convinced, that a 
few 9 f the Doctor’s pa tty errors' have occationally eome across*' us in 
the bourse of our examination; but We can honestly declare,* that we are 
more shocked by this pitiful hypocrisy, than bj all the egregious and un- 
pardonable blunders into which he has fallen. 

As to the Ossian of James Macpbersoi^ the* opinion of the public seetps to 
be irrevocably fixed. That be was an impostor, incurably addicted to li- 
terary fi’aud, is proved by his deliberate vitiation of the do^cuments be con- 
sulted in the pompositibn of his history^ and it is not a little surprising that 
any thing in which he dabhlpid riioula ^11 be made a subject of discussion, 
since the question which Johnson so properiy asked,— when ibese poems were 
first given to the World, — has nOt, till the present hour, received any satisfac- 
tory answer. Let it be marked, however, that the Ossian of James Mac- 
pherson is, and ought to he, totally distinct fi'om the veritable remains of 
ancient Highland poetry and song, the real objects of enlightened curiosity, 
though they have somehow been strangely overlooked in the preposterous 
warfare which has been waged by the acrimonious assaOanis, and foriou^f 
defenders of that gross imposition. 

XVIII. Now fornonsense of the first order. A chapter, or fettea*, or 
whatever else it may be called, f guocungue nomine gaudet,} entitled Loch 
Houm — Winds — Education,” cotnmencetb 'thus ; This embarking to 

plough the salt-sea in a black ship, for two or three months, is very like (a 
whale 1) Jumping out of bed in a cold frosty morning j notwithstanding all 
the coining pleasures. To see “ Neptiinum pmcul e terr^ furantem,” and 
to quit the “ tangling woodbine, musk- rose, and eglantine,*” for hard lurches 
and bilge water, is like the first blow. But it is half the battle also; and 
thus, when once we have begun, we plough on, till we find ourselves in St. 
Kilda, or elsewhere, almost wondering how. So much does the ineVtia of 
mind resemble that of matter ; so like is a man's head to a tennis-ball? Give 
either of them a hick, and they continue in motion for a time proportioned 
to the impulse, minus the friction, (of a man’s head !) and other impedi- 
ments. Let tile kick be given by tie Devil, and the soul and tody depart 
iopeiher at a tangent, crossing all obstacles, till they are stopped by a Fi,fa, 
(fum,) or knock their brains out against the gallows. An insufficient im.. 
pulse from some casual principle, generates a logarithmic spiral, whiqh, af- 
ter a few diminishing turns, falls tnlo a edntre ^re$U The more fortunate 
concurrence of forces produces a revolution of order,— --and thus the vtorld 
goes round!” Vol.II. p. 226. 

The devil it does ! — at least he must be a cunning fellow, who, after so 
many “ kicks” from the Doctor and the Devil, with the ru^ of knocking 
out uie brrins qf his soul against the gaOows, or whirling along " a loga- 
rithmic spiral,” till he be stoppefj by a Fi, fa, (fum,)” knows any thing 
at all about the matter. Q,uwrimus^'WdJ& the D^tor ever tossed in a blan- 
ket, or — ( caeiera desunt ) — 

XIX. The feeling of the value, as well as of the necessity of education^ 
is hss general in the Highlands than in the LdwUndi.” Vol. II, p. 5237. 

The fact is notoriously the reverse ; and we have ^ Dr Maecullocn's own 
authority for saying so. In the very next sentence he adds : Wherever 
the Highlanders have access to schools, I have observe the same antiefy* 
to educate their children 1” ^ It is very odd, that the? mab cannot b^ consbt- 
ent. ‘Mt is as easy as lying.” No people on earth feel the value, as 
well as the necessity of education,” more deeply than the Highlanders ; 
none makes greater sacrifices to obtain it. We could prove this ny a statis- 
tical argument, wore it necessary to produce evidence in support of a pro- 

voK. XVI. E 
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positioi\ wliich Dr Miicdullacli admits in the very same breath in which he 
denies it. ' 

XX. We formerly noticed the extraordinary statement, in VoL II. p. 291 , 
that “ there is not a garden from Barra Head to the Butt of the Lowes, 
nor from the Mull of Cantyre to Cape Rath,'* and that our author “ 7ievei' 
.7aw such a thing, nor even a culinary vegetable of any kind.** We have* 
nothing to add to what we have already written in answer to the first part 
of this averment ; but with regard to fhe second, namely, that the J3octor 
“ never satv Such a thing*' as a garden, nor even a culinary vegetable of 
any kind," we are authorised to state, that Captain Neil Macleod of Gesto, 
Skye, was in the magnificent gartlen at Armadale Castle, in company with 
Dr Maccullocb, — that both dined at Lord Macdonald's hospitable table, — 
thai the culinary vegetables^’ were of course the produce of his Lordship's 
garden, — and that the fact could not be unknown to Dr Maccullocb, unless 
he disbelieved the cotnbined evidence of his eyes, hh ears, and his palate ! 
We have conversed with Captain Macleod oii this subject, and use his name 
btj his own express permission! ! We are also authorised to state, that IV I r 
Gregerson of Ardtornish was with Dr Mscculldch at the liouse of Mr Mac- 
pherson of Portree, who has one of the finest gardens in Scotland. The 
Doctor remained a week there, in the course of which time he was frequent- 
ly in the garden ! , v 

And to make the contradiction we have now, as well as formerly, given 
to Dr Maccullocb *• statement, triumphantly complete, we shall produce 
against him the testimony of a gentleman, a friend of his own, wc believe, 
who travelled in the Highlands at the same time with the Doctor, and 
who thu* describes a place they both visited in the same season * ; we mean 
the seat of Mr Macdonald of Tanera, ou Loch Inver, near Lochbroom, Ross- 
shire,. ' 

“ The house seen on the shore is occupied by Mr Macdonald, the pro- 
prietor of Tanera, who carries on an extensive fishing concern in herrings, 
cod, and salmon. A stranger, who has Wandered among the pathless and 
rugged wilds of the neighbouring Highlands, cannot fail to be agreeably 
surprised on descending to this sequestrated and well-cultivated spot, the 
abode of an hospitable family f stirronnded with the comforts and elegancies of 
life. The plantations formed by Mr Macdonald are in a very healthy state ; 
and tlrere is a GARDEN attached to the mansion, enclosed, according to 
the custom of Scotland, by a substantial stpne-wall ; the portion reserved 
for the culture of CULINARY VEGETABLES is very productive ; and 
the ORCHARD yields a fair crop of apples, pears, cherries, and small fruit 
of various kinds, especially gooseberries and currants, which are here com- 
prised under the general denomination of berries^ Two green islands, near 
the entrance of the bay, affowi pasture for some flocks belonging to Mr 
Macdonald, and from the nutritive quality of the herbage, probably improv- 
ed^by the saline spray which occasionally irrigates it, his table is never 
wanting in a supply of excellent mutton It” Daniell’s Voyage round Great 
Britain, Voh 4. p. 74. 


* It would even appear, from an incidental allusion in MaccuJloch’s book, that 
he and Mr Daniell not only visited Loch Inver in the same season, but together ; for 
speaking of a gale of wind which he encountered ill the Loch, says, (Vol. II. p. 334.) 

Your friend Daniell passed under our stern in the commotion ; and made a nar- 
row Escape of becoming somewhat more intimate with the sea than was necessan 
for hfs aquatintas.'* 

•j* 1’be above extract shbw^ how a man of honour and veracity is in the habit of 
writing m regard to the places ho visits, and the circumstances which fall ujider hi.'^ 
observation, pr Maccullocb also favours qs with a description of the country about 
Loch Inver : ** It would not be easy,” he says', “■to find a more dolorous-looking coun- 
try than is all this focky division of Ross and Sutherland. Of trees, nousE.s, or 
fJULTiVATiON', there is not, of course^ a suooESTiON’ or a eecoleection : thfri: 
IS xoT EVEJr A HINT of the possibility of such a thing.” Vol. II. p. 
344. Now, judging from the account of Mr Daniell, the reader will perhaps he in- 
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XXI. Learned pedants^*' like our author, much affect’* Latin quo- 
tations , but then learned pedants" are generally accurate ui what they 
quote, and would lathcr slay one of the king’s lieges than murder a Hue of 
Virgil. The Doctor i^ not so fastidious. I do not profess myself/* says 
he, writing of Caledonian music, a great admirer of the * fortem Gy^en 
forttmque Cioantlvura, of ^ Fy let us a* to the bridal.* ** A scholar would 
not have written this nonsense, in the first place, and, in the second, he 
would probably have quoted the words correctly, thus : ** fortemque Gyan, 
fortemque Cloanthuin.** Again, in the same profound dissertation, be says. 

The ‘exiguus raus* is indeed the iqountain bringing forth^ the mouse." 
The httle mouse* is indeed the •nountain bringing forth the mouse ' Ad- 
mirable ! A little mouse is at one and *the same time a mountain, and 
brings forth itself * ’Who w ill say that this mouse was a rtdiculus mus 
iJut we have no time to puney for bad Latin, or worse Greek ; the scholars 
of England will detect them at the first glance. 

\XII. The Doctor, we have said, contradicts every body, particularly 
hiiri'it If , so true is it, that error is never consistent. Of tms we have a 
'triking example in Vol. III. p. 6, where, speaking of Barra, he says, It 
A difficult to cuKuive how 'people do contrive to Live wiiiioui iand in iJm 
LQiintry , nor, in jact, i6 it possible Jor them to do more than exist miserahly, 
rhe mtn caught Jish, and the women and children were all employed at low 
uattr in di^^intr cockUs ; but all the vegetable food they could have had to 
ike out this diet, ims to be procured from an acul of land which the pro^ 
prittor had given them from his own farm. If I have represented the High- 
landers as deficient tu industry, I have also admitted that this fault is net- 
thtr universal noi irremediable, (In complete disproof of this, we refer the 
reader to the chapter or letter, entitled To-morrow,*' Vol. IV. p. 29&, 
where he asserts the very opposite *, as well as to every one of the anec- 
dotes scattered throughout the work ) “ It is not only jusr, but useful, to 
point out instances of acimfy, a:^ it may lead those who ulspaie of hou- 
sing inis PLOILL 10 tXLRllON, OH CULPABLY NFCLrCl THAT UUl’V, 

to make the attempt, instead of abandoning the puisuit as hopeless. If a 
Highland proprietor imagines that liis tenant will not exert himself in 
draining or improving his farm, in cultivating his fishery, or in working 
his quarries, it is certain that by impoeiing lowland, or foreign, tenants, 
fishet men, or labourers, UF OTi all hope from his ifople, and 

is not entitled to pronounce that an incorrigible siAir, a Inch is %n a 

cat measure 10 $ VLKiTi Ji\ ms own impatience or wam op fxfr- 
iiON. I wish they would all recollect what has been said by one who 


clined to believe, that Mr Macdonald's re&idcnee, with which the Doctor is w ell ac- 
quainted, mu;ht hive supplied both a suggestion” and *’* a recollection” of ‘‘ trees, 
houses, and cultivation,” or at least a hint ot the possibility of such a thing,” even 
in this ^ dolorous-looking country but such is the perverse obliquity of the man’s 
mind, that he sets down, without the slightest qualification, the words we have now 
quoted, in the very same bi e ith in which he proclaims his acquaintance w ith the re- 
spectable gentleman just named, talking of him, at the same time, as if he were a 
Highland gdly? and calling him his aide-de-camp ! A rare mixture, this, of imper- 
tinence, V iilganty, and misrepresentation * 

* For convenience, we have in the text referred to the letter or chapter where the 
subject is regul irlj ticated in the Doctor’s most elaborate manner. The following 
IMss ige his ]ust turned up ; fifty of a similar description might be culled from dif- 
ferent parts ot th‘> woik. “I shall only add. that so stiongxs the aversion to 
stradif labour among the Highlanders, and so great their indolence^ that it is 
doubtful if any other system could extract from them that exertion which is no less 
necessary for their own interest, than for that of the proprietors of these estates.” 
Vol III p 157 Nay, in some parts, so inveterately lazy are the men, that when 
they go to dig peats, they compel the women, if we may believe Dr M‘C , “ to supply 
the place of horses,” to which, he says, they are “ nguhily trained:^' *‘hc was 
iKo informed that they did actually draw the harrows , but this (he adds) he did not 
witness ” He was indemnified, however, for missing so “ harrowing” a spectacle, 
In seeing a la/v fellow rid^ his wife acroso a ford ’ ’ ' 
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has* concealed much sound philosophy under the cap of folly ; * comme en- 
fant nouvelleroent nay, les fault allaiter, beroer, eqouir ; epargner, lestau- 
rer; appuyer^ aaseurer/ They are children ; and kindness and care mi^ht 
da much for them. To say that the Highlanders are incapable of being 
roused to industry is as injurious in its effects as it is uhtrue ; it is often 
difHcult, but time^ paiienee, and method^ will effect ▲ great i>eal. 
It k thos# with whom this power lies (the landlords) that are deserving q/* 
censure ; not the critical traveller, who excites their anger, chiefly because 
he priclra tlieir coUsciences, — ^who merely tells useful trutlis, and who points 
out faults only in the hope that they may b6 cpfrectcd.** 

Had we not quoted chapter and verse, « no one, we are convinced, would 
have believed that the passage here given is the composition of the ** criti- 
cal traveller'' with whose work we have been so long and painfully occu- 
pied# O, si sic omnid dixisset ! But it is vain to wish, when the sad i^ity 
is before us. There is only another passage of the same tenor and spirit as 
this in bis work, and we have already quo^it in a note to p. 38G. How the 
Doctor proposes to reconcile these with the scope and tendency" of liis 
hook, we cannot even conjecture ; they show, hpwover, that truth, like mur- 
der, though it hath no tongue, yet doth it speak with most miraculous 
organ," and prove that, when uUder the influence of his better nature, and 
for a moment emancipated from the thraldom of theory and playing the apo- 
logist of oppression, he can ^ew himself not abtolhtely insensible to the 
misery whi(m he must so often have witnessed — aye, and felt in his heart, 
too, that it was the ofispring of that system of which, with the two unac- 
countable exceptioQs here noticed, he is the constant and strenuous defender. 
And had he confined himself to a mere defence of that system, on economi- 
cal grounds, without mixing up every species of abuse antUmisrepreseiitation, 
for the purpose of vilifying and exciting odium against a whole people, — per- 
secuted and oppressed, yet valuable and useful subjects, — we should not 
have followed in his wake, for the disagreeable and ungrateful purpose of 
invalidating bis statements,' exposing his blunders, showing up hjs conceit 
and dogmatism, deriding his preten$ion5, and demolishing his crc<lit as an 
historian and scholar. But he who gives with the sword has no reason 
to complain if he get with the scabbard. The Doctor has given the High- 
landers the right of retaliating ; and they have no intention to forego it. 
He anticipates as much himself, and has of course girt up his loins for 
the struggle. We ahall not flinch him a bit when he is perfectly ready — 
Mais revenons, 

XXllI. In Vol. HI. p. 101, our author says, The small tenants, * 
by a due and gradual application of that labour which is now unoccupied, 
or of that time which is spent in idleness, might gradually Improve their 
pastures, as they have recovered from the waste their arable lands. From 
them no outlay of capital is required, and they would unquestionably be 
recompensed for their labour. It is true that, having no Iva^es, they have 
nnther temptation nor security for impro^icnient^ according to pojmlar opinion. 
But 1 have a better opinion of Highland landlords than to consider this a va- 
lid objection ** I sincerely believe, that the smallest tenant, at rack rent, 
as they all virtually are, has as good security as can be desired^ ir he con- 
ducts HIMSELF WEI.L !" , 

With the first part of this statement We cordially agree ; but we are most 
decidedly of the popular opinion” in regard to the necessity of leases.” 
No improvement ever has been, or ever will be affected, where the tenant 
may be ejected at the pleasure or caprice of the landlord. Had the ancient 
confidence, which the Highlanders reposed in the honour and good faith of 
their. superiors, remained unbroken, we can easily imagine, that small ten- 
ants might haVe readily undertaken the improvement of their lands, without 
the legal security of a lease; but to talk of the will and pleasure of 
landlo^s, who have wantonly destroyed that confidence, being as good 
security as can be desired,” or indeed any security” at all, argues a woe- 
ful ignoranco of the present slate of the Highlands, or a wilful blindness 
to facts of every-day occurrence. Suppose that ton small tenants, renting 
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contiguous farms, have improved them in the way ouy author recommends ; 
and after they have done so, and are about to be recompensed for their ex-^ 
ertions, suppose, further, that some ** great capitalist*' appears, and offers 
for the whole ; will Dr Macculloch pretend to say, that, assuming the offer 
to be advantageocts, the landlord would hesitate a single hour to eject the 
small tenants in order to make way for the intruder? This is what takes 
place every day, and is matter of notoriety to all ; nay, more, it is what 
masf take place, because it is a result of pnnciples of universal operation, 
and does no more depend upon the ‘‘ betlar opinion” of Dr Macculloch, than 
tlic growing of the grass, or the ebb and flow of the tide. If^you wish the 
people to improve, make it dieir interest to do so ; but there can be no in- 
terest where there is no security, and, as hitter experience has shown, no 
security without leases. AVhat person in his senses would take any patch 
of land, however small, in the Lowlands, without a lease ? Can it be 
sliown that there is any reason in tko nature of things why the Highland 
tenant should be denied the security granted, as a matter of course, to his 
Lowland neighbour ? Granting leases was, .is, and ever will be, the flrsft 
step to improvement. It is quite rid|€^ous to talk of “ opinion" in regard 
to an admitted, self-evident principle / and it is not a little presumptuous, 
in the fire-worshippers of the North, to call upon the people to shut their 
eyes to proofs strong as those of Holy Writ, that they are undeserving of 
confidence and attachment ; and to act witli all the implicit and unsuspect- 
ing reliance of a patriarchal age, now numbered with the years beyond the 
fiood. The ddys of chivalry and feudalism are past, and those of pounds, 
shillings, and ponce, have come in their stead. Bargains are not now made 
by prolling thumbs,” nor lands let by word of mouth. Men have become 
more enlightened, more selfish, more suspicious. Bills and bonds have suc- 
ceeded to the simple usages of our forefathers — because the dretimstanees of 
the world required them ; and no man tiow places his rights at the mercy of 
another, sa* adventures his labour and capital upon an opihion.” The 
binallest tenant must now be as firmly secured by bis lease, as the laiidlord 
by the muniments of bis estate ; and it is right that he should. Nay, iii6re, 
— it is expeiiient. But right and expediency are worth more than Dr 
Macculloch's better opinion.” 

In these observations, we have of course alluded Jto the Highland proprie- 
tors as a body ; and we mean them no disrespect when we say, that diey arc 
no longer fit to be the custodiers of the people's rights, and to have them at 
their naercy. Wc know, however, that there are still not a few men of rank, 
name, and property, in the Highlands, for whom the people deservedly 
cherish an unbounded attachment. But these men are exceptions to the 
general rule ; and their conduct is more likely to be admired than ipiitated. 
In truth, they are fast dying out, while the hopeful scions of the moder^ 
school are ripening into all the wi^om of political eoowmy, and ready to 
step into their place. Twenty years hence, and every thing will be as it 
should be. 

XXIV. We must make room for another of the Doctor's innumerable 
self-contradictions. This,” says he, is the true Highland hospitality, 
never boasted cf, yet never failing. In all the wilds I ever visited, I never 
yet entered the blackest hut without having what was to be givenr^e best 
place by the fire, the milk-tub, the oat-cake, the potatoes, the c^s, if it 
was possible to persuade the hens to do such a deed, and a glass of whisky, 
if it was to be found.” Vol. HI* p* lOd. 

This seems pretty strong ; yet it only prepares j^e way for aa attempt 
persuade us that ImspitaUty is not ** a national Virtue” among the High- 
landers. This is the Doctor’s approved and regular mode of procedure. 
\Vhenevcr he makes an admission favourable to the people, he is never at 
rest till he contradict both it and himself. He is alarmed lest he should be 
thought serious in his praise, — ^lest his readers should, even for an instant, 
cherish a friendly sentiment towards the Highlanders. So in tlie present 
instance, lie first says of tlie Highlanders in cumuh, what l^dyard has 
only said of woiften ; then he proceeds : Birt was not an unjust judge ; 
his impartiality, I verily believe, may be admitted ; and he tells us that 
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* there is one gasconade of the people hereabouts, which is extraordinary, 
'fhey are often boasting of the great hospitality of the Highlanders to 
strangers,* and so on ; proceeding to quote some of his own experience on 
the subject, which may be paralleled at present on any day /* Next, he 
broadly insinuates that hospitality is «o tonfrer a part of the Highland 
character and he finishes in this fashion: “ Were 1 to make that which 
is proverbially odious, (a comparison,) I should say that this virtue (of 
hospitality) actually iiourishes in Orkney and Shetland, as it m saiu to 
no in the Highlands** 

XXV. “ The Tartars of Thibet believe that the Lama is immortal, the 
Catholics thSt the Tope is injallihle>* Vol. IV. ♦p.' 7B. 

The Catholics believe no such thing. They hold that the decision 
of a Oeneral Council of the whole Church, which God has promised to sur- 
round with a “ wall of tire," and to enlighten with his “ glory in the midst 
of her,'* must be infallibly true ; but they never maintained the ‘‘ infallibility 
of, the Pope," or of any thing in the World, but the aggregate body of the 
i'hristian Cliurch. No matter whether this dogma be well or ill-founded ; 
that is totally a different question ; it is , unfair, however, to ascribe to 
the Catholics a tenet which they nevSr maintained. 

XXVI. We dare not grapple with the dissertation on the ‘‘ Gaelic lan- 

guage," because we cannot now afford to write an essay as long as his own, 
to expose the eggregious errors into which 4e has fallen, and the laughable 
assurance with which he dogmatizes in regard to a form of speech of which 
he is entirely ignorant. According to him, it is the poftrest and most 
wretched of all conceivable languages. It is immeasurably behind the 
Arabic." (Who has ever maintained that it was the Arabic.^) “ Jt 
lias borrowed from modern languages innumerable terms, which it ought 
to have possessed. * “ It does not distinguish sea bays, firths, (friths) and 

lakes ; still less, as it ought, the varieties of these. (This is not true.) It 
is the same for rivers: (this is very odd, seeing that almost all the rivers in 
Scotland are known to this hour by Gaelic appellations) : it is the same for 
colours." It possesses but one name for many birds, and thus beyond 
enumeration** VoL IV. p. 196." The Doctor, we presume, woul(J consider 
it a proof of the barbarism of the Hebrew, that it lias no name for a 
steam-engine or a spinning-jennie. Yet his argument, if it proves any 
thing, leads to the conclusion, that the Celtic was the parent of the Greek ; 
(see p. 201;) while those who spoke the latter language were Goths ! But 
let us attend to a different authority. The Celtic," says the late Dr 
Murray, “ possesses an unrivalled and striking originality in its words, a 
resemblance to the oldest varieties of language, and internal evidence that 
it is derived from the earliest speech of Europe.'* But we find w^e must 
not get into a subject which would lead us to prolong these cursory rc- 
inarks to an extent incompatible with the limits of this Journal. We shall 
probably return to it, and eicamine, in detail, tho Doctor's statements in re- 
gard to the Origin and Kae'es" of the Highlanders, as well as their lan- 
guage. 

Here, then, we must stop for the present. The Doctor has occu- 
pied a considerable portion of our time and attention ; but if we have 
succeeded in proving liis utter incompetency to state the simplest fact accu- 
rately — ^his inveterate hatred of the people whom he undertakes to describe — 
his incessant misrepresentations and perversions of truth — his anxiety to de- 
fend a system which has been carried into operation by means which no 
good man can approve — his ignorance on the most elementary topics— his 
self-contradiction, dograiTtvsiir, petulance, and abuse of all who have writ- 
ten on the subject of the Highlands, except Pinkerton, and others of the 
same kidney, who indulge in the deglutition of some rabid slaver at the 
name of Celt,— :in short, the uttey faithlessness and worthlessness of the 
book, we shall not have written in vain. For though we may have con- 
tributed to make it better known than it would ever have otherwise have 
been, we shall have administered the antidote with the bane, and dbne our 
part to enable the public to appreciate the nature of Maccdlloch's claims to 
ihcir attention. 
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DON GIOVANNI^. 


PEjtifAPS the most anxious x>erio(l 
of an ajithor's life is that which im- 
mediately precedes his first appear- 
ance before the public. When ho 
looks back on the past, all is enchant- 
ment ; his former raptures of inspi- 
ration rise before him ; and, confi- 
dent that his success will correspond 
to his most sangurno expectations, 
and^diat the enthusitism of the rea- 
der will equal, if not surpass, the 
transports of the writer, he instant- 
ly determines to shake off the en- 
cumbrances of modeaty, to burst 
forth amidst all the splendours of 
genius, and to seize the prize which 
he thinks so justly due to his supe- 
rior talents and unremitting assidu- 
ity. When, however, the ardour of 
his feelings is cooled down to a pro- 
per temperature, by the suggestions 
of common sense, — when he reflects 
on the numbers who have suffered 
shipwreck in the vast ocean before 
him, and thinks that what has hap- 
j)ened to others may possibly be his 
own fate, — then Hope loses her power 
to charm, dark clouds overcast the 
horizon, and, instead of the bright 
visions that formerly allured him, 
he secs nothing, in his reception with 
the public, but frov/ns, contempt, 
and disappointment ; nothing in re- 
viewers but Gorgons, and Hydras, 
and Chimeras dire."' It is not sur- 
prising that a young writer, when 
under the influence of these feelings, 
should carefully survey the aspect 
of the heavens before he commen- 
ces so hazardous a voyage ; of that 
he should stand, with lingering he- 
sitation on the shore, like Ctesar on 
the bank of the Rubicon, or the 
arch flend on the verge of chaos. 

These dire forebodings, at the out- 
set of an author's literary career, are 
chiefly of modern growth. At no 
period, indeed, could genius have 
been insensible to fame ; but, in 
former ages, many of the fearful an- 
ticipations, which now accompany 
its first entrance upon the theatre of 
glory, must have been unknown, 
since the causes from which they 
originate were not then in existence. 


The temple of Fame was, indexed, of 
difficult access ; but no host of re- 
viewers stood in formidable array to 
guard the approach. The path was 
strewed with thorns ; but it was not 
yet marked with blood. The pil- 
grimage was long ; but no banditti 
infested the toad : nor had the critic 
made the important discovery, that 
to engage in this literary warfare, 
was the surest means of saving the 
public and enriching himself. 

But these halcyon days, in the 
world of letters, were not stampt 
with the impress of immortality. 
The love of wealth was destined to 
break the tranquillity of the golden 
age ; flie sword of criticism was yet 
to be directed by the hand of Plutus ; 
and candidates for literary fame 
were to be arrested and assailed at 
the very comniencement of their 
progress. Hence it became an object 
of irnportance to discover how they 
might shun or repel the dangers to 
which they were exposed. To some, 
the soft, insinuating smile, accom- 
panied with a candid acknowledge- 
ment 'of their imperfections, and a 
humble modesty of demeanour, 
seemed the most effectual means of 
propitiating their foes ; while others, 
made of sterner stuff, rushed to the 
field with defiance on their brows, 
and whistling aloud, to keep their 
courage up," publicly announced 
their determination to disregard the 
puny assaults of their adversaries, 
or to paralyze them with the frown 
of contempt. These artifices, how- 
ever, did not produce the effect that 
was intended. The Cerberuses of 
literature were neither to be cajoled 
nor overawed ; they were found 
equally inaccessible to the allure- 
ments of the soporific cake, and the 
terrors of the brandished sword. 
When the war was in this stage of 
its progress, — when many a wretch- 
ed wight had bit the ground, and 
there was no probability of matters 
coming to a speedy issue, some su- 
perior genius, in a lucky moment of 
fl^ep cogitation, stumbled on the 
effectual expedient of converting 
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open warfare into stratagem and am- 
buscade. 

Sucli, then, arc the means by 
wliich most authors of the .present 
day attempt to ascertain their claims 
to distinction. Whoever wishes to 
feel the pulse of the public, takes 
the necessary precautions to render 
himself invisible. 'I'he advantages 
he thus obtains are of the most im- 
portant kind. Like iKneas in the 
cloud, he is concealed from obser*- 
vation, wliile he overhears the con- 
versations of the multitude respect- 
ing himself. Inspired with confi- 
dence by the security of his situa- 
tion, he looks Ibrth without appre- 
hension on the dark clouds that are 
gathering around him, and hears the 
tempest spend its fury, while he is 
comparatively sheltered from its ef- 
fects. If, however, the sw^eet notes 
of praise break upon his ears, he 
may dissolve the enchantment, or 
continue to listen, in secret, to the 
melody of the Siren*s voice- 

But the anonymous mode of pub- 
lication is not without its utility to 
the reviewer himself. As there is 
no cause to give improper excite- 
ment to his feelings, he can enter, 
with impartiality, on the discharge 
of his duty. The stream of cri- 
ticism will not be polluted in its 
source, and the love of truth, un- 
biassed by personal considerations or 
party feelings, will equally prevent 
the cfiPiisions of unmerited severity 
and extravagant applause. Besides, 
the concealment, of which the au- 
thor avails himself, is as advanta- 
geous to the reviewer's purse as t) 
his principles. It supplies him with 
copious materials for the exercise of 
his own ingenuity, and the amuse- 
ment of his readers. If he can say 
little of the work, he may say a great 
deal of the author; and as no sub- 
ject is so fertile as that, respecting 
which nothing can be advanced with 
certainty, he may bring forward in- 
numerable arguments to prove, whe- 
ther the incognito is male or female, 
young or old, fair or dark. Whig or 
Tory. For our own part, wc have 
been laboriously, and, as we think, 
successfully employed in attemptin^p 
to ascertain all these particuluis, and 
many more, respecting the author of 
Don Giovanni, and we shall state 
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the important results of our profound 
speculations, at the same time con- 
cealing the different steps of the jiro- 
cess by wdiich wc arrived at each 
conclusion. We think, then, that 
the writer must be included under 
the rule Qusc maribus solum" — 
that nearly twenty summers have 
rolled over his head — that liis com- 
plexion is dark and his temperament 
melancholic — that he is prone to mu- 
sing, and sometimes satirical — that 
Gupid pressed him into his service 
before he had seen three lustrums — 
but that he has determined to en- 
gage in a different kind of warfare, 
and to brandish, in 1‘uturc, not mere- 
ly a figurative swonl, but one made 
of steel. Now, it is quite possible 
that most, if not all, of these conjec- 
tures are erroneous, and that the 
circumstances on which they arc 
founded were ihiown out by the 
author, with the intention of mis- 
leading the simple reader, and the no 
less simple reviewer. Ferhaps the 
author is not an embryo son of 
Mars, hut some veteran lawyer, 
whose complexion is the colour of 
his wig, — who is melancholy only 
wdien there is a scarcity of fees, — who 
never muses except over a brief, and 
is never satirical except at a judge. 
But it is time to leave these specu- 
lations, and to introduce the reader 
to some acquaintance with the wmrk. 
We shall begin witli Don Giovanni, 
as it stands forinnost in the volume. 

Don Giovanni, then, the hero, is a 
person of ratlier a forbidding charac- 
ter. He had been dismissed from 
Pandemonium, to prevent him from 
corrupting the morals of its inhabi- 
tants. Having rccrosscd the Styx, he 
visits Edinburgh, where he has the 
bad fortune to lose his own heart, 
and the good fortune to steal that of 
another. His dulcinea, of course, 
feels the smart of Gupid's arrow much 
more severely than he does. Like 
all lovers, she becomes -wondrous 
pale, and is sent off to the country 
for change of air. His state is not 
quite so melancholy ; he feels his 
misfortune like a man, but bears it 
like a hero. W c shall, however, give 
the author's own words, as they 
afford a tolerably-goocl specimen of 
his powers in describing the ludi- 
crous : 
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When he, p^or fellow, hcaArd his bird woo 
flown, 

lie acted, just as mad-cap lover$ do,*-^ 
That is, he sighM a sigh, and groan'd a 
groan, 

CursM alb tnankind, himself, and rail'd 
at. cm- * 

El fortune, for cutting hith such capers—* 
Then wept to Oman's Hall, and read the 
papers; ^ • Canto /, 60. 

It was however, for the 

Don's fortittid^' togemaiti in Edin- 
burgh when his'lbve was absent. 
He Went to Roslin in putsuit bf her, 
and was suecessfpl in his search. Ar 
the passage in which thfe discovery 
is mentioned is written with great 
beauty of description, we s^all maki 
no apology for presenting it to the 
reader. 

It was that {lensive, palm, and stiHr hour. 
When night's first tints intrude upon the 
day, 

When heaven’s dew first tips th^ closing 
flower, 

When in the west appears the sun^s lust 
ray, ‘V 

It was that soft hour when night scemS 
day to greet. 

Soft twilight hour, to lovers doubly swdfet. 

Such was the ^our when {lenri, (alias 
Giovanni) first espied 
His love reposing on the verdant green ; 
There, as she sleeping lay, she might have 
vied, 

In woman's beauty, with the sea-born 
Queen, , 

When first from out the purple wave sbe 
rose. 

And robb’d great Ammon of his breast's 
repose. 

Ill Henri's eye, her unclasp'd robe dis- 
closed, 

In spotless purity, her gentle breast ; 

And ihne in bliss a hatf-hio^x^fi rose 
posed. 

Tinting with crimson its soft home of rest. 
Calm was her virgin sleep — dier dream 
was Jove, 

A dream in which her Henri’S form was 
wove. 

About her sigh'd the gentle munutiring 
trees. 

Inviting softest slumber — all around 
Embosom'd seem'd in peace— the even- 
ing bjreezc 

Hallow’d the stillness with its plaintive 
^ sound ; 

Nought broke thd^ silence— save, ever and 
anon^ 

The distant Cd)© of some rustic’s song. 

Canto 2 , 

‘ v^r.. XVI. 


^ After tbe Doii’a interview with his 
tiaiairess, the parrativc drawa ^ear its 
c]Ofic. It is needfess toadd» that Isa- ^ 
belb falls a prey to his villany^ and 
dies of a broken b^art. 

Tbe reader will easily perc^e that 
the tale — if tale that may be called* 
which tale has none— is deiicient ip 
incident; bnt» what is worse, 
unity is frequently broken by di- 
gressions, which are ndk: always hap- 
pily introduced. Besides, the author 
s^msto have forgottep that ho in- 
tetidod the poem to be of the ludi- 
crous kind. In the' first canto this, 
quality is preserved^ but in what fol- 
lows it is entirely dropped. Perhaps^ 
however, his readers will not be dia- 
pl^eased at this change. His attempts 
at wit, are, in gjsneral/ too artificial 
to be pleasiUg, It is in the delinea- 
tion of his own feelings that he has 
been most successful. Whenever he ' 
gives vent to his aspirations for glory, 
or breathes forth the pure devQtlon of 
love, or expresses his indication at 
the treachery of pretended friends, 
then the poet appears— then we meet 
with the thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.^' To show that our 
praises are not unmerited,, we shall 
quote an apostrophe to a young lady, 
who is represented under the ficti- 
tious name of Zoe. 

Ob that hwexe some viowJesa, airy sprite 
To hover ever round thee— alt unju^ / 

To watch thy steps by day^ thy sleep by 
night, * * , 

To hear tby every sighw-to guide thy 
, dream; ^ 

That even in thy slumbers nought unkind 
3bould in thy breast a moment's refUge 
findl 

And I ^would bear thee to some lovely 

A land of Paradise, ^H^ere eternal spring 
Should hiooni^cmDd thee, ^ where 
fairy 

The choicest gifts of Heaven to thee 
should bring. 

Arid lay tliem at thy feet — and all to 
thee 

In fond idolatry should bend the knee. 

And thou sbOifidst dwell in j!!ovc*s own 
bow'r of bliss, 

(There of the iabest thou wottldst be 
most fair,) 

The balmy ae^yrs thy soft dwdt should ‘ 
kiss, 

And ^oo thee into slumbers— through 
the air 
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'I'he soul of oielody bhouUl float .ilong v 
Swcctor tluii IlourPs or the soirg. 

Canfo 1 . 

The passat^e we shall next quote 
is oDi^ in which tbesiuthor takes fare- 
well o4 Britain. 

Jjnnd of tny sires! whose deeds recorded 
st£ud 

In honoiii’s page, a long, a last adieu I 
A long adteu, iIpou wild, romantip land, — 
Adieu thy heathery plains, thy waters 
blue, ^ 

Thy lofty tnoutilains, where the thistles 
bloom, 

Thy shapelej»3 crags' interminable gloom ! 

England, iny country ! where first I 
breath'd the air, » 

Thou land of fteedom, land of liberty ! 
Where all is briglit, all beautifully fair, 
With aching heart I bid adieu to thee t 
hut Glory beckons — calls me from the 
shore 

Which I perchance am doom'd to &cc no 
more ! 

ATo /"-MTold sound those accents 
in tny ear ; 

W ell, if 1 fall, (?od I let me fall renow n’d ! 
Oh ! when my corp^se reposes on m/ bi<»r. 
May iiiy pale brow with honour’s ba)s 
be bound , * 

111 glory let me die— and grant me f irne, 
One boon, one precious boon— -a deathless 
name I > 2. 

The rest of the voluhie consists of 
smaller pieces. A^im and'LilIa, a 
fragment of a Persian talc, though 
deficient in incidenf, is superiir to 
Don Giovanni in the construction of 
the story. It contains many beauti- 
ful passages, but we must content 
ourselves with producing only one. 

Oh ! lives the man on eortb who has not 
telt , 

The [)Ower of love— .hi6 soul in r&ptures 
melt— ^ 

Dissolve away into a voiceless sigh, 

When viewing woman’s ipghtMnd sunny 
eye, — 
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When ga/ing on her mild and hoav'n-Ut 
face. 

Where lieauty lingers u ith each smiling 
prace ? 

Who hath not felt, the gentle, sov'reign 
pow’r, ^ 

Of w oiHlin’s smile in bleal^ misfortune's 
hour ? ' 

Who hath not felt, in misery and distress, 
A healing balm irrwom«W(»’a loveliness ? 

We don^t gentlemen 

will think of thi% and otljicrs 

of a similar Und, wltVa can almost 
venture to predict that Aey will soon 
•be found in the congdnon-place book 
of many a fair nynajp. 

The Sojklier'd Keturn*^ is often 
beautiful in the sentiment, but it 
suffers materially Irom having been 
written iif blank verse. In reading 
it, we could not divest ourselves of 
the idea, that it is* in tended as a de- 
lineation of what would be the au- 
thor’s feelings, should he return, at 
some future period, and find his Zoe 
in the possession of another. 

• But it is time to bring not only our 
quotations, but also our remarks to a 
conclusion. Upon the whole, we 
tMnk that the present volume is 
highly creditable to the abilities of 
the author. If to feel deeply, and to 
express emotion in language at once 
simple, vigorous, and beautiful, arc 
indications of poetical talent, he is a 
poet. Wc would advise him, bow- 
cvici*, io pay a little more attention to 
the mechanical pait of versification, 
and not to violate the established pro- 
nunciation of word a, or stretch his 
verses beyond their proper length. 
We take leave of him, with express- 
ing our gratitude for the pleasure 
which he has often afforded us, and 
wishing that it were in our power to 
say, that the moral tendency of his 
works were always equal to their 
poetical iperit. 


C OKTRAST. 

The Depafturc, 

My native land, good-night .”, — Jiytofu 

1 ^ almost every yoting Scotsman to forsake the copnlr^ he loves, and 
there is an enthusiastic ambition to *to seek hift fortune in a foreign land, 
be distinguished, or iicrhaps a dis- Time, it m true, oflfen sobers their* 
content of home, which promplf him ideas, but at the outset> every yo uth 
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lesolves to be a koldier, or a saifon'or a& deadband I felt as if I wcte lo$irtg 
an adventurer^ in some part of tbe Uiem all at one blow, 
globe, no matter how remote, from the It wag now the evening before 1 

scenes where his infancy has been sailed, but there was one thing which 
passed. Lilfc day companions, Nearly yet remained to be done ; it was to 
imbibed this dedre to gd'abroad, bnt^ bid a last farewell to Mary. Qh 
unlike many of thefm, tw inclination Ood ! hoW xny heart burst within me 
remained as I ^ew up ; and^while 1 wh^n T thought that 1 was to see her 
saw others gradnoHy^ betiding into ad-» no name, that the star which ha4 
vocates and phj^dSn8,^the ^ireto illumed my life if as /or ever to 
try my fortuuf remat)ned tm- be withdrawn jfrom my eves ! Oh I 
altcrea. As ^M^OTUhts Kad several how I loved that girl J Never was 
other ChOdl^iii, did riot discou* there a lovelier creature in this world, 
rage this indibjau^. My mhther, and never was there a better. Her 
it is true, did not 'seem to relish it'"' blue eyes, beamed with the tender- 
much, but my <I^Mher was not rich, ness of an innocent heart; when she 
and he justly thot^ht thafoiita^^of his looked at nie, 1 saw she was all my 
fanttly might be spared Mth aavan- own ; for who could look at that 
tage to the rest Thua, sanctioned countenance, and believe that k bar« 
hy them, and cncourag^ by all my boured deceit ? 1 felt that she was 
friends, it was early resolved that I dearer to me than the whole world ; 
should push my fortune in India. and yet X wag about to leave her for 
X have said diat my father was not ever. What k strange, inconsistent 
rich, and a poor man has seldom being is man ! To Unnk of taking 
much influence at the India House, h^r along with me was vain. At 
Year followed year without any ap- that time a voyage to India was near- 
pointment being obtained, and when ^ as formidable as a voyage to the 
1 entered my twentieth yeifr, my role^ and besides, Mary's delicate 
friends began To hint about there firame would have wasted and wither- 
being many eligible situations at cd away beneath a tropical sun. 
home. At this crisis my father It'- Mary resided at her father’s house, 
ceived notice that 1 would be sent wbijch was situated a short distance 
out as a cadet, ami that my presence frUh town. Thither I according- 
was instantly required, as the last ly repaired, and soon found myself 
India ship to sail in about a fort- sitting in the old-fashioned parlour 

night. ^ ^ where ^ usually met her. There 

VYhen amerson has at length ob- stood her h^q», over which 1 had oft- 
Uined the%rish of his heart, he is en bring enraptured, drinking in love 
seldom so happy as he Ivad antici- and sweet music, till I was almost in- 
pated. For years did 1 tease the gods towcated with delight ; it was now 
for a cadetship. I had now obtained mute, — to me it would be silent for 
one, but, alas ! I was far from being ever: there 'lay a landscape 1 had 
contented ; I perceived how dear w.ere ♦ asked her to paint, but which 1 was 
my home and friends to me, now never to see completed. Alas! thought 
that 1 was about to lose them, and I, Jn this very spot others will lis- 
1 almost wished to be allowed to re- ten delighted a& she sings, and gaze 
main where I was. But the liie was at her as she works, perhaps, at 
cast; 1 had put my hand tothepldugh, this little picture, whilst I, poor I, 
and to look back now was in vain. forgotten py all, am burning away 
It wus only at moments, however, my life beneath the influence of a tro- 
that X thought thus. So suddenly pical sun. At this moment, casting 
wa^ I called up, that I hg^l only two my eyes upon a large mirror, I could 
days to remain at home, and these not help smiling at my woe-begone 
were passed in such a perpetual bus- visage ; so, rallying ar little, I await- 
tlc, that the whole almost appeored ed the arrival of Mary, 
to me a dream. Still 1 felt a pang \t Was obly that forenoon that poor 

as I Irft each house, and said fare- Mary had been tokl of my intended 
weir* to its ipipates^— a p^ug which departure, and she now entered the 
cveiy one must feel when leaving a room with a cast-dow)i, dejected air. 
friend he is never again to sec. To She |pprcached me with something 
me tho'^.c friends were for cvei to be between a tear and a smile ; but wlien 
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our eyes n^et, when I said I had 
come* to bid her farewell, thtj big tea# 
started to hor beauttfttl eyes, and, 
throwing herself into »y srnis^ 
wept aloud in an agbny of grief. 1 
am now an old man, and mmiy 
row have 1 felt; but tbeaeiwoliot;^ 
weise the biuerest I ever knelr; and 
yet, strange as it may seem, tiiM li 
a sort of i^Jeasurc in melani^cdy- 
Sad as I was, my heart was dim 
with a soothing sweetnesa, like d^at 
whi^’dlls the soul when wo haten 
to some old melody we bve there 
. is surely some mystenons conneetioei 
between music and melancholy, for 
the nature of their effects on the fed- 
lags is the ^me.' 

It was long before 2 could think 
of leavktg her. Often 1 fried to 
farewell, out as the sound tremblea 
on my tongue, an emanating bod 
from Mary again drove away the 
half^formed words, and fiod sat s^ 
while we talked of the pleasant hours 
wd had passed together, hours wluch 
absence was so soon to render sacred. 
But at last 2 had to depart, — and, as 
the wretch on the scaffold; through 
very defi|>eration, dhigs off the fatal 
handkerchief, So, attaining my Mary 
to my beating heart, I kdssed her 
with a deep, a last kiss, and 
rushed 10 the dOor. The interview 
wafover; 1 saw her no more* About 
an hour after, 1 received ^ small 
packet ;-it contained a lock of dark 
brown hair, with the words — ‘‘ Keep 
it for the sake of Mary/' Poor Mary ! 
she had been weeping when she wrote 
it, for the paper was still wet widi 
her tcara- 

Whon I returned home, 1 found % 
my parents sitlang with the rest of 
the family, all anxiously waiting fmr 
me. I felt that 1 had been unkind* 
m spending so much of the ^ght 
away from my own family. What 
Bttle time 1 had shddld surely have 
been devoted to my poor old father 
and mother. Others I might see 
again, but long belbre I returned 
their heads would pe lakl beneath 
tbe g^n turf. 1 daresay all our 
reflections were shd otshugh. My 
lather tried to rally opr spirits, and 
smilingly talkeil of tbe time wh^ 1 
should return to bo the support and 
jdy of his old age. But the attempt 
was vain ; it was but a mockery of 
cheerfulness,' and we were sadder 


thau^'hefare. At length we had to 
separate. 1 badb them all an aflec- 
tmnate good^night, and promised to 
see them before I departed in the 
mornhig. But that promise was 
meant to spare us tiie pain of part- 
ing. When all was quiet, I bilently 
quitted my chamber, and glided a- 
kmgrim passage. As 1 passed my 
parent!^ room,''!, perceived that 
tbm was sHB in it. 1 was 

templed to look 

hole. I saw my moAer on her knees, 
and, doubtless, was pmying for 
toe. Oh J how to fly to her 

arms, to^ indulge %a tbe satisfaction 
ofat’blttt bidding ^her adieu! but 
restraining my feelinf^; 1 took alast 
look, and then wept on. 1 could not 
leave the house withnut visiting our 
little parlottf^that room where we 
had ul spent* so many a happy hour. 
Never, never on earth was that hap- 
py rirde to be again re*united. As 
I looked round, the tears sprung to 
my eyes, and, overcome by my feel- 
ings, 1 laid my head on the table and 
wept. But the cloq^ struck two — 
’ it was the hour of my departure, ^nd 
dashing away the tears, I quickly 
stole out of the house. When I 
gained the outside, I took a last, long 
look,— .the light wis still burning in 
my mother's room ; in my heart 1 in- 
voked a blessing ou Iter, and on them 
all, — and thus, Boxia>*lvful and in si- 
lence, 1 quitted my Onoel)|ppy home. 

TAe Return, 

After sojourning nearly forty years 
in the East, 1 found 1 had amassed 
a fortune exceeding even the sanguine 
anticipations of youth. Still 1 hesi- 
tated, whether to return to Britain. 
1 had been so long in India that it 
now appeared to me my home, and 
frieitds had Mwn up around me from 
whom 1 felt unwilling to 'part, t 
fek that, in returning to Scotland, I 
was going, as it were, «to a strange 
land ; my fronts, and brothers, and 
risters were dead, and after so long 
an absence, the few friends of my 
youth who still remained would in 
all probability have forgotten mo. 
But in spite of all this, 1 felt a 
something within me which promp- 
ted me to revisit the scenes of my 
youth, and though nearly sixty, 1 
confess I had a desire to sec once 
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more my first, my only love, my dear 
Mai;y. I'o say I lovcil lier would 
be nonsense ; love will seldom survive 
a separation of forty years ; but I 
still thought of her with tenderness, 
and in revisiting my native country, 
she was the only one whom 1 fdt 
happy at the thought of 
only one who, 1 expected^ vsoiitd be 
happy again tne^ 

she could nema# l0Te,'«^like me, 

# she was Btiiykmqiftirtied. At kngth 
1 retiimed 

The feelings of youth had long 
been calmed and 1 reacbf^ 

my native placejflmWt 'tiiose ap- 
tating* but delightftd emotions* 
many will imagine the Ught^bonoe 
was BO calculated tOr i^oduce* I 
thought, with a mefa^ncholy smile, 
of the grief i bad feU'when I Icftit. 
Aye, all are gome, said I ; in my fa- 
ther'shouse} am a solitary stranger*; 
for what end was I to toil away 
my life in a foreign land ? that i 
might return rich and happy to my 
friends: rich I am, but where are 
the friends with whom I was to have 
spent the eveningof my days? Alas ! 
they arc gone, and my life has been 
passed in vain* 

III the same spirit did I wander 
along the streets of my native town. 
1 ft It myself an isolated, lonely being. 
Every oneaeepiod happy except my- 
self ; every one had hk pursuits, 
every onb.liad bis companions and 
friends. I alone had none ; a new 
generation bad sprung up, and those 
whom I had formerly known as young 
men, were now strangely rnetamor- 
pliosed iiHograve4ooklng gentlemen, 
with grown*up families, and many of 
them with grand^cbiklrejti* Such as 
they were, however, I was to meet 
with them, though I often could not 

"Fhe town Hsdf, too, seemed no 
longer the same 1 had left behind 
me. Ml^nificent buildings bad SMe** 
ceeded to old-fashioned habitations^ 
ani^ the fiehfc over idlieh 1 used to 
shoot were now loaded with dwell- 
ings like palaces. It was a proof of 
the prosperity of thef place, and yet 
1 was half angry at the alteration. 
Had Lbeen a magician, i should 
have restored the town to the state 1 
remembered it to have been in when 
1 left it forty years before. 

On reaching home, } ftuad that 


Mary Lindesay was in the country ; 
hut 'when she returned, my first 
me was to visit her. 1 have said 
that she was still unmarried, and 
though *1 had long ceased to love, 
yet i felt my heart beat as I approach- 
ed the veu-mmembered house. I 
j^ctoed to myself the transport with 
which she would throw hersdf into 
my hrms, and fondly l^plieved that 
tho joy of our meetiiig woukl repay 
US &r the misery of parting. 

My heart began to beat more quick- 
ly as 1 gently knocked at the door ; 
*and when the servant appeared* I 
could hardly ask him if Miss hinde- 
si^ was within. Miss Lindesay— 
Miss Lindesay,” said be, slowly re- 
peating the name, as if underlain 
i whom I meant ; ** O yes, 3lra*' and 
then shewing the way* 1 fioOn found 
myself alone, and seated imee more 
in the old-faBbioned parlour. It w^s 
the only thing I had yet seen wtiieh 
was stiu the same as 1 had left It. 

liookii^ about me^ I soon diseover- 
ed old ftieflds in the ptetnres which 
were hanging round the room. There 
was but one new one*— it was the 
landscape 1 had asked her to paint, 
and there it was han^g, half nnish- 
ed» exactly as I bad last seen it. At 
die other side of the room was the 
portrait of a youthful and beautiful 
face, which I* at once recognised to 
be Mary's. I could scarcely help 
thinking that all that had passed for 
the last forty years was nothing but 
a troubled dream, so completely did 
the scene carry me back to tbe'days 
erf my youth. 

In a short time the doo|popened« 
and my heart again beatqnick,--*but 
it was a fkbe alarm, only the servant 
sent to say that Mrs Lindesay would 
be down presently. Good God ! 
thought I, is the dd mother living 
yet 1 she must be a very aged wo- 
man by this time ; let me see, when 
I left this in the 17— she was at 
least'-^ttt here my calcukdons were 
cut short, for die door again opened, 
aud^he.old woman ‘herself entered 
the room* i" 

The old lady's face dashed as she 
approached, and she seemed einbiw- 
raMed. 1 was astonished to Mreeive 
that ^ looked is young a#when I 
saw her last, but making a respect- 
ful bow, I congratulated her upon 
her good looks, and then eagerly 
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iaqniretl afte^r Mrfry. The old lady takied me while in India. I fooUsli- 
smiled. indeed, William/* ly be)jieved that I was to find her, the 

she, and I started at the voice, “ in- same fond, blushing girl, that I hatl 
deed we have both paid, the lefi, her ; and never reflecting that 
for growing old : in the aged woman time would rob the face of its youth, 
who speaks to you, you see yonroucc- ai\i the deepest love of its romance, 
loved Mary/* At that momen^ caaiV 1 expected that when 1 returned thei e 
ing my eyes in the direction of the would be many a year of happiness 
imrror, 1 saw the reflection 6f a wl- and l^Ve in stofe ftr us. Thc^^o 
thcredoklnmn. 1 remembered what delighttul visiolte.T^ baseless. 1 
1 had been when I looked there came honie ihi 44’ found 

and I now saw that 1 was a^ much Mary— an old wom|u^ > . 
altered^a^ even poor Mary, or, as she A short time, hovj^ei^lunted the 
now termed herself, Mrs Mary Linde- edge of my disappoit^ent. Recon- 
, aay. And yet, so ^ntly gnd gradual- tiled to old age, lioay say that 1 am 
Jy had Time laid nis hand upon me, happy. Mary atn^^fliave for.sevc- 
that till that moment 1 never thought rai ye^'^fx^en ibiAii,and wife; we 
royseif half such an antique as in have a sWeet spot away 

reality 1 was. * from the busifle of town, and if we 

Here, then, was an end to all my ^ do not feel the raptiireB of a youthful 
dreams. ^ The hope of returning to love, we at lea^t experience the hap- 
Mary was what cheered me when I piness which ijpriogs firom a well- 
left nom^, — ^it^was that which sns- founded friendship. 
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The greater portion of the vailous 
objects of human industry may be 
tanged under the several classes of 
the useful, the omainentai, f nd the 
frivolous. We purposely omit a fourth 
divisioii, the noxious,, because our 
present suhJeot is not particularly 
connected with the matters whi% 
would specially require its compre- 
hension. The first class includes all 
those beneficial operations, whether 
lu^ntnler corporeal, whose results are 
the formation of productive capital, 
-or of tl^gS -capable of being render- 
ed jnsmimeiual in the creation of 
other things ; the second, those oper-. 
ations which,, although less practice 
eally useful, are highly essential to 
the interests of civilization, — such as, 
for example, the labours of tlie poct^ 
and sculptor ; and the last, that nu.« 
merous iamily of busy doings uhich 
exclusively minister to die prurient 
ap^ite of folly, nonsense, vanity, 
and extravagance. * 

^ There are particular periolls in the 
history of human aflkirs in which 
each of these several classes of acdUi 


predominate. In saying this, we are 
not to be misunderstood as xsscrting 
that in any period hitherto experien- 
ced, any one of them 'has ceased to 
operate ; but we wish our observa- 
tion to be taken as mtyely punnin'; 
to certain marked differences in dif- 
ferent times, in their respective coin - 
binations. In referring to those times 
it is necessary to,alter the order of 
the above enumeration. The orna- 
mental has decidedly the preference 
in the earliest triumphs, or among 
the first fruits of civilization. Jn 
that season^ the one certainly not the 
most favourable for sober reflection, 
men are exhilarateil by the dawning 
light and die beautiful prospect : not 
yet depressed by the knowledge of a 
thousand inconveniences, which, in 
our present imperfect t^tage of exist- 
ence, surround even the. happiest re- 
sults of our woUderfui mental orga- 
nization, they indulge with ra|^ure, 
unchastised by the chilling sugges- 
tions of caution, in the enjoyments 
of the time. The lighter fend more 
amiable creations of mind are there 


• The Coronation of KIs Most Sacred Majfesty King Oeorge the Fourth, solemnized 
in the Coltegiqte Church of Saint Peter, Westminster, upon .the 10th day of July 
18^1. Published by bis Majesty’'' Special Command, by Sir George '^vajler, Garter 
IVinCipal King of Arnts. Londo’i price 40 ^ 
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most highly estecmctl. A Homer, a 
Phidias, a Dempsthencs, prescribe 
laws to the general industry as well 
as to the x)opular taste, whose ten- 
dency is- to place each of (he great 
masters, in his turn, on the very pin* 
nacle of human glory. U tility, taken, 
in the sever6 sense in which the term 
is circumscribed by political econo- 
mists, was among the polite andents 
only a secondary, object of attemion : 
ornamental arts ahd sciences, orna- 
mental litei; 0 (ture, were favoured by 
them With a decided preference. That 
])oytion of pasit time which is known 
under the denooHnation of the mid- 
dle ages, was ahaoi^t equally unfa- 
.Tourable to the predominance of the 
ornamental and the useful*: many of 
the preceding fruits of the operations 
of mind were lost or forgotten ; and 
an illiterate people were left pretty 
much to their own hair*brained in- 
ventions. In this period* FbiV^olity 
ostablislied his empirb, and was pud*- 
ed up with delight in the contempla- 
tion of the crazy superstructure. Tim 
constitution of society, its occupa- 
tions, uits amusements, were the tor- 
inaiion of his busy, misdirected hand. 
Factitious gradations,«r-'au injurious 
syrtcin of hereditary distinctions, — of 
exclusive privileges awarded general- 
\y to the most vicious and the most 
worthless, — of legitimacy, in fact, 
with all its unreasonable and nonsen- 
sical pretensions,, were the lords of 
the ascendant : mock splendour, ab- 
surd pageantries, monstrous fashions, 
universal prostration of intellect, ser- 
vility in the abstract, docility under 
the ihflictions of tyranny, and, by the 
same hand, oppression, gp-inding and 
unrelenting, dealt out^to inferiors, — 
these were some of tlie blessed fruits 
of those nuerry days and good old 
times, in which the frivolous pred#- 
minated over the ornamental and the 
useful. 

Last in order appears the age of 
utility. The ornamental is not dis- 
|cgarded, but is reduced to its proper 
Subordinate station ' among the ele- 
ments of human action ; the frivo- 
lous is 'pushed from its vantage- 
^oupcl, and is, for all important ends, 
in fhir ^uwe towards a final eject- 
ment. Men begin to look more to 
what has a tendency to promote their 
real happinesa, than to what can, at 
best, afford them only a inomcnt- 
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ary, perhaps a criimnal, gratification. 
Whatever is l|ei6t in government, in 
legislation, Hn policy, is sedulously 
sought, and, with more or less apr 
pcaranccof impatient zeal, pursued 
with steady, fixed views, of mtimatc 
attainment, in spite of intervening 
obstruaions, in spite of the copoen-^ 
crated of inveterate prejui^oes* 
which «we their baleful existence to 
times of defective experience. 

Literature and the other produc- * 
tions of mind are particularly subser- 
vient to this order of fVrogression. 
.We still appreciate the merits of a 
Byron and a Chan trey, who revive in 
our recollection the beauties of an- 
cient art ; but in our estimate of ilic 
true ben^actors of mankind, we give 
the preference to those really superior 
ibinds, which are capable of inventing 
machines to diminish the severities eff 
human toil ; to the men of godlifeo 
prowess, wljo nyiy most truly be said 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, and to shelter the houseless ; 
who, while the feeble hand of Chari- 
fy doles out its ineffectual mite to 
the individual sufibrer, crumble the 
bonds of misery in the mass, and re- 
lieve countless generations from the 
fell thraldom of poverty and vice. 
But while the balance inclines in fa- 
vour of the useful to the diminution, 
in a just proportion, of the ornamen- 
tal, no room is left for the bare to- 
leration of the purely frivolous, — to 
that class of mental production (if 
imnd has any thing to do in the case) 
^vnich rejects both what is ohabte, 
tasteful, and beautiful, in ornament, 
and w][iat is noble and desirable in 
ntility ; and offers us nothing in their 
stead but that carmt moriuwny the re- 
siduum of the follies and nonsense of 
a half-witted age. 

We have been led into this train 
of refiendon by the consideration of 
that stt^endous production, ** The 
Coronation of his Most Saerqd Ma- 
jesty, by Sir George Nayler, Garter 
Principal King of Arms.” A brief, 
and, wc trust, candid account of its 
contents, will decide under which of 
die three heads pointed out in our 
pfOceding hasty Jinalysis it ought «td 
be class^. But firs^ a word or tWo 
with reject to tbe compiler* The 
coronation took place during the life- 
time of the late rciipcctable Gart6^. 

* Sir Isaac Heard ; and Sir George 





Naylcr (then recency •n<i unexpect- 
edly promoted from |he junior post 
of York Herald, to that* of Claren- 
ceox King of Armt) acted upon the 
occhdoD as \m deputy. The appoint- 
ment'to these offices does not rest tHth 
the Crown, put in consequence of one 
of those antiquated anomalies in the 
distribution of .power vfhidi $till re- 
main for refonp^on, with the chief 
of the Norfldk family, who holds tbe'^' 
hereditary post of Earl ■^^arshall : it 
improper to state this, by the way, 
to exonenfte Government from the 
charge sometimes erroneously made, ^ 
of having acted in this instance with 
undue partiality, the present Garter 
having been suddenly, and w ithout 
any perceptible ground, faked above 
the hc|u3s of three or four j^tlemen 
very much bis seniors. The princk 
pal, it not the professed object of the 
book under review is, to exemnlify, 
with the helpof c<»dx»'co^piiTed|uat(^, 
the various grotesque Vestments, 
partly fashitmi^ after the usage of 
the earlier times of our history, which 
the Court directed to be worn bjf 
t;be several ranks and iqdividualjs who 
graced the procession. Every thing 
else connected with the speculation 
is evidently auxiliary to this singular 
purpose. In the first part, now ly- 
ing before us, there is qxhihited, in- 
deed, sundry figures, purporting to 
be likenesses of particular Dukes, 
Earls, &c. ; but they ofe introduced 
with no other view than to fill the 
necessary office of pegs, whereon M 
hang the clothes, or, to speak more 
reverently, die superbhabilimcnts," 
as it deUghtefh owr King (of Anns) 
to style them^. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more jejune, or ill-arranged, 
than the letter-press ; and when we 
come to look upon this extravagantly- 
priced folio, undazzled by the glitter 
oi a tnost gaudy style or eolouring, 

(fr with the judgment upiiKtienced 
by th^ somewhat pleasing accompa- 
niments of a most roval margin, and 
certainly a beautiful type, be-r 
bold little more than a nighly-deco- 


rited tailor^s pauern-book, wbieh, 
however liable to be contemned by 
the trade of the present generation, 
might have been consider 0 valu- 
able acquisition by a master artist in 
the less fastidious days of the Han- 
tagenbts, or of good Queen Bess. 

It is not necessary to say another 
wmd to prove, with reference to the 
claadficatioii with which^e set gut, 
that this work ia aa>« widely removed 
fi'otn the ornamaa^l as the useful, 
and that its appropriato department k 
unquestionably the purely frivolous. 
If ite intrinsic qimties failed in 
pointing this out to the moat uruik- 
eerning, Ac avowed, 

Cxttaordii^Ty aid having been fouqd 
necesi^ry ip promote Ac momentoM 
paittxrition^ iustiw ofiU being solv- 
ed to stand Qx fndh as \n all common 
cases, by ita own prop^ mqrits, must 
be considered docisive4yf the question. 

The pom|^tyaiid folly of the 
author^s dedicatory address are in 
keeping with all the other 
points of this wonderful performance^ 
It is a work, according to him, de- 
signed for ppBXEEtTY ; Ae ditty of 
com^lhig it is HONOURABLE and 
G&ATXFyi>ro |rbo has laboured in its 
completion (his own language) wiA 
, the FjaouDEST anxiety ; and in con- 
sequence, he acknowledges himself to 
be that individual of ** His Most Sa- 
cred Majesty 8 brave, afiectionate, 
and loyal people, who has been 
judged worthy of favour. In short, 
the presumption and slip-slop of the 
thing alluded to is quite marvellous 
and astounding ; and if it be not the 
dainty composition of the hSnest 
knight himself, as is charitably sup- 
posed, from his well-known literary 
dehcieucies; it must have been that 
of some sly mischievous wag, who, 
under Ae ^cious pretence of lifting 
him along his weary road, has by 
Ais device purposely attracted to bk 
imdcrtaking the attention of criti- 
cism^ which, from its really humble 
and insignificant character, it migb^ 
otherwise have escaped. 


• It is not a Utile smgakir, that, m^c print of the “ Ceremony of the Homage,’' 

the figure designed to represent the King is a striking likeness of his Maty's late 
Ko}al Consort. We presume (but we say this without being much conversant with 
the flatteries cui rent among courtiers) that this was not meant as a Compliment to the 
gugust jicrsonagc to m horn the uork is dedicated. 
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ItEl’LYTO C. c/s DEFENCE OF THE DOCTIII NES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Tart L 

Catholic Religion politically considered — Inadvihsihility of Catholics to 

power, 

Nohimns leges yingUcc mutariP 

“ Ilow few of all the ills that men endure . 

Are those which kings and laws can cause or cure I” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINMUROH MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

In noticing C. C/s defence of Irish Miracles,** which particular cir- . 
eumstances have prevented us from doing earlier, we shall begin at the 
end ; observing, thereby, the maxim — That the first shall be last, and the 
last first." We have many reasons for this; but one of them, and not the 
least, is, to gratify the mania raging at present in Parliament, and through 
the nation, by directing their attention to one of the finest bursts of elo- 
quence any where to be found, on the admissibility of Roman Catholics 
to power, and a fall participation in the blessings of the Constitution. 

Tliis burst of impassioned eloquence is to be found in pages 091* and 695 of 
your Number for December last, and is in these words : “ We incessantly 
hear a great deal of plausible nonsense about the glory of the British Con- 
stitution, as they fancy it, as if it consisted in those penal laws which dis- 
figure it, or as if no part of it had existed antecedently to those blots of 
humanity and religion which stain the fair charter of British freedom. 
AVho ever heard of liberty by restraint ? Who ever heard of a free Consti- 
tution of pains and penalties, oi tithes, and the glorious ascendancy .f* Yet 
this is the blessed Constitution which has he^n ^ jorced* upon the Irish 
nation, and because they spurn at it, they arc declared incapable of free- 
dom ! ‘ The essence of tlie Constitution is, to make all who live under it 
free and happy ; and the hoary bigot, or selfish monopolist, who would 
rlude us from it on account of our religion, neither understands that reli- 
gion, nor the law of Nature, which has been written, not with ink, but with 
tile finger of the living Cod, on the fleshly tablets of our hearts. Such a 
one docs not, cannot understand the heart-burnings of a high-minded man, 
who is unjustly excluded from his rights, nor that first-fruit of the law of 
self-preservation^ wdiich makes us love our country, reject whatever could 
diriiinish her glory or independence, and labour to make her free and hap- 
py. AVlicn j am told that I am unfit for freedom, on account of the reli- 
gion wliich 1 profess, — when 1 have considered all that has been said in 
support of so heinous a proposition, I feel amazed and confounded, and ask. 

Is it possible that any man could suppose, that, were 1 in possession of the 
rights and privileges of a British subject, that all the power on earth would 
induce me to forego them, — that 1 would be influenced by any considera- 
tion to reject the first and clearest principles of my religion, — to hate my 
country, — to subject her to the sway of a stranger, — to destroy my own hap- 
piness and that of my kindred ? No ; 1 conclude it is impossible that any 
rational man could suppose that Catholics, under equal laws, would be less 
loyal, less faithful subjects than any others The followers of the reli- 
gion of a VV allace, of a Bruce, of a More, and of a Fenelon, incapable of 
frtx'dom, and ^ the dupes of a barbarous and slavish superstition !’ Those 
who say so have every claim upon our pity, but their sentiments must re- 
ceive the reprobation of our unqualified contempt. The eloquent writer from 
whom 1 have so often quoted, in his address to the Marquis Wellesley, 
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thus speaks of our creed: * It was tlie creed, my Lord, of a Charle- 
magne and of a St. Louis ; of an Alfred and an Edward ; of the mo- 
narchs of the feudal times, as well as of the Emperors of Greece and Rome ; 
it was believed at Venice and at Genoa ; in Lucca and the Helvetic na- 
tions, in the days of their freedom and greatness : all the barons of the 
middle ages, all the free cities of later times professed the religion we now 
profess. You well know, my Lord, that the charter of British freedom, 
and the common law of England, have their origin and source in Catholic 
times. Who framed the free constitutions of the Spanish Goths ? Who 
preserved sci^ce and literature during the long night of the middle ages.^ 
Who imported Literature from Constantinople, and bpened for her an asy- 
lum at Rome, Florence, Padua, Paris, and Oxford ? Who polished Europe 
by art, and refined her by legislation } Who discovered the new world, and 
opened a passage to another ? Who were the masters of architecture, of 
.painting, of music ? Who invented the compass and the art of printing } 
Who were the poets, the historians, the jurists, the men of deep research and 
profound literature ? Who have exalted human nature, and made roan ap- 
pear again little less than the angels? Were not they almost exclusively the 
professors of our creed ? Were they, who created and possessed Freedom un- 
der every shape and form, unfit for her enjoyment? Were men, deemed 
even now the lights of the world, and the benefactors of the human race, the 
deluded victims of a slavish superstition? But what is there in our creed which 
renders us unfit for freedom ? Is it the doctrine of passive obedience ? No ; for 
the obedience we yield to authority is not blind, but reasonable ; our religion 
does not create despotism ; it supports every established constitution which 
is not opposed to the laws of Nature, unless it be altei'cd by those who are 
entitled to change it In Poland, it supported an elective Monarch ; in 
France, an hereditary Sovereign ; in Spain, an absolute or constitutional King 
indifferently; in England, when the houses of York and Lancaster con- 
tended, it declared that he who was King ‘ de facto* was entitled to the 
obedience of the people. During the reign of the Tudors, there was a faith- 
ful adherence of the Catholics to their Prince, under trials the most severe 
and galling, because the Constitution required it ; the same was exhibited by 
them to the ungrateful race of Stuart ; but since tbe expulsion of James, 
(foolishly called an abdication), have they not adopted, with the nation at 
large, the doctrine of the Revolution, that the crown is held in trust for 
the benefit of the people ; and that, should the Monarch violate his compact, 
the subject is freed jrom the bond of his allegiance? Has there been any 
form of government ever devised by man, to which the religion of Catho- 
lics has not been accommodated ? Is there any obligation, either to a Prince 
or to a Constitution, which it does not enforce ?* ” 

Such is the splendid passage which is the nucleus of all the glowing de- 
clamation on '' Catholic Emancipation," both in and out of Parliament, 
and which, by its tinsel litter, has deceived many. But eloquence and 
truth are two diiTerent things. That Catholicism has existed under every 
form of government, — that great men have risen up in countries where it 
was professed, — that the arts of architecture, painting, and music, — that 
poets, historians, jurists, and men of deep research and profound learning, 
have Nourished under popery, is not denied ; but we do most positively 
deny, and shall be able to show, that in no country did it ever “ create 
freedom,** but, on the contrary, created despotism that instead of pro- 
moting tbe arts and the sciences, it was the only drawback upon them ; 
and that whilst it produced learned canonists or jurists, the first principles 
of civil and religious liberty were hid from Christendom till the time of 
the Reformation, and then, and then only, promulgated by reformers, and 
by reformers alone, 

A short commentary on the above passage will make all this clear. 
pass over C. C.'s plausible nonsense about the glory of the British Consti- 
tution, about its existing “ antecedently* to pains and penalties, “ which disfi- 
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gured" it, about liberty by restraint," “ tithes f ** the glorious ascendancy," 
and the Irish being declared incapable of freedom." All this we pass over as 
mere cant, — as the ebullition of passion and disappointed ambition, which 
will not stand the test of a sound and constitutional investigation, or the ap- 
plication of those maxims which have ever been considered, by the wise and 
the good, as frst truths in the science of legislation. “ The essence f C. 
C. says, of the Constitution is, to make all who live under it free and 
happy." And this, we afhrm, is not only the essence of the British Consti- 
tution, but its practical and daily result, towards all who embrace it. 
There is a quibble in the words, “ all who live under it," as jised by this 
author ; he cannot mean that it makes ** free and happy" any but those 
who accept of its blessings ; nor will he aver, that those who spurn its pri- 
vileges, and despise its institutions, arc entitled to its honours, emoluments, 
and rewards. To “ live under" a Constitution is to acknowledge it, — to re- 
vere and obey it; and, if it be such a one as ours, consisting of 
CHURCH and state," to support both with heart and hand. If any re- 
fuse to do this, it excludes" them, not on account of their religion, but 
on account of their non-compliance with the laws. If the dogmas in their 
religious creed be the causes which prevent them accepting of place and 
office, they may, if they chuse, call it persecution, for their religion's sake ; 
but, in doing so, it is misnamed. As well might the radical say his ex- 
clusion is a persecution of radicalism, as for the Catholic to assert that his 
exclusion from a participation in the honours and rewards of the State is a 
persecution of Catholicism. The persecution, if there be any, is in his own 
creed. The Constitution throws wide her portals to all who chuse to enter 
according to her terms. The entrance is never shut. All are invited into 
her Temple of Fame, who are inclined to accept of her gracious offers, and 
comply with her just demands. From the most dignified and lofty station, 
she bars none who will qualify themselves for her favours ; while to all such, 
be they peasants or peers, she holds forth her most splendid rewards — her 
noblest honours. But if they will not comply with her rules, she cannot 
help it. Suppose, for instance, a clergyman, learned and wise, and admi- 
rably skilled in the science of Jurisprudence, were to present himself to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and say, Gentlemen, annihilate your corporation- 
charter. I wish to plead at the Bar. The rules of your corporation, which 
demand certain requisites, and insist on knowing whether 1 am learned or 
not, — ignorant or skilled in the laws, — and whether I will conform myself to 
your regulations ; — all this I object to. I disapprove of close corporations, 
and therefore I must insist, that you shall relax your charter, and make 
a law to do it away, so as that every body who chuses to put on the gown, 
and plead as an Advocate, may do it, without any test or trial. What would 
the Faculty say to this ? What would Mr Jeffrey and his brethren say to 
it ? Would they not say, and say justly, — even to J. K. L., that learned 
Prelate and Jesuit, — Sir, you must qualify. The rules of our Society re- 
quire it, — the honour and respectability of our order demand it, — and the 
safety of the lives and property of his Majesty's lieges render it imperative 
on us to see, and be assured, that no ignoramus, or quack, or unworthy and 
unqualified person, shall come among us, to the injury of the public, and 
the disgrace of our learned profession." If this would be the answer of the 
Faculty, and of every learned incorporated body in the land, to those who 
should thus demand admittance, why should it not be the language of 
Government to the Catholics ? Why may not Parliament say, “ Gentlemen, 
conform to the laws — comply with the existing Constitution, and then, and 
not till then, will we receive you. If you object to the wise institutions 
of your country now, how could you, consistently, after you are admitted, 
support them in the case of others To admit Roman Catholics, without 
securities, and without safeguards, and without due qualifications, to ad- 
minister a Protestant Constitution, which they despise, in order to enable 
them to have a share of ^ ‘ the loaves and fishes," would be about sls foolish 
as to admit a Popish robber into the house of an Orangeman, whom he 
hated, and who, notwithstanding his protestations of reconcilement and 
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anxiety for alliance, had resolved, the very first opportunity he had, to turn 
the rightful owner out of his property, and to enjoy the whole of it him- 
self. 

Guided by these principles, we aflSrra, that whatever disahiliiies keep 
Catholics from sharing in the Constitution, they are disabilities created 
solely by themselves, or their religion, not by the State. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if Catholics will have political power, without qualifications, 
there is just a choice of evils: — Either they must give up with those bi^ 
gated principles, or the State give up with its Protestant Constitution. 
Betwixt the§e there is no alternative. We must either yield to Papists, and 
give up with that Constitution which was formed by the wisdom, and ce- 
mented by the blood of our forefathers, and under which Great Britain 
has risen to a rank among the nations unparalleled in the history of the 
world, or we must preserve it entire and unimpaired, to their exclusion. 

That Cpnstitution, wonderful as it may appear, contradicts the vituperation 
of C. C. It permits, nay, makes Catholics themselves to live “ free and 
happy** under it, if they would. With the exception of being excluded 
from the Bench, the Parliament, and a few of the great oflSces of State, 
it enables them to enjoy every degree of freedom. Their liberty is more 
extensive than even the members of the Established Church of Scotland. 
No Presbyterian can, at this moment, go into the navy, or the army, or 
enjoy any place under Government, without taking the test. Neither have 
they so extensively the elective franchise as Irish Catholics. With a soil 
three times worse, Scotchmen are three times heavier taxed than they are ; 
the English markets are open to the Irish, but shut against many articles 
of the Scotch. The Catholics of Ireland can enter into the army and na- 
vy, and hold in them commissions, without taking any oath but that of al- 
legiance ; Presbyterians cannot. Every man, with a forty-shilling freehold, 
has a vote in Ireland for a member to represent him in Parliament. Pres- 
byterians have no such thing. The direct taxes of Ireland are all swept 
away, while those of Scotland remain. In a word, the imposts of Ireland, 
notwithstanding clamour, are fewer than in any country, even the most 
favoured in Europe ! She has the same advantages in the English markets 
which the English have themselves ; while, in respect of religion. Catho- 
lics are &s free as the birds in the air ! They may worship God according to 
their consciences, in whatever way they please; — invoke the Virgin Mary, 
and all the Saints, every hour, if they like ; — believe in all the absurdities of 

Purgatory,'' praying for the dead,” Transubstantiation,” “ the |i;^l 
Presence,” and the sacrifice of the Mass,” without any one to make them 
afraid. With these facts before us, it is plain that there never was a 
fouler calumny sent abroad, than that which represents Catholics under 
restraint of conscience in the article of their religion. We repeat it, 
that, with regard to their religion, they live free ;** and if they are not 

happy” in its consolations, it is not the fault of Government or of the 
laws. 

The abusive epithet of hoary** bigots, applied to Protestants, cannot 
afifect them. We leave it to the rightful owner, the advocate of super- 
stition, and the defender of the worst errors of the church of Rome, and 
proceed to notice another passage of this author : — The hoary bigot or 
selfish monopolist,” says he, who would exclude us from it,” (the Con- 
stitution which they reject,) on ai^count of our religion, neither under- 
stands that reli^on, nor the law of Nature, which has been written, not 
with ink, but with the finger of the living God, on the fieshly tablets of our 
hearts.” 

This* may be fine writing ; but it is nonsense for all that. We have 
heard of the finger of God ** doing marvellous things ;” but never before of 
writing religion on the fieshly tablets of our hearts. If this were so, where, 
we ask, was the necessity of writing the ten commandments on stone } where 
the need of a Divine revelation, — of the successor of St. Peter, — or the 
Church of Rome ? The heart is round ; a tablet is a flat, level surface. 
But we must not criticise. Such sublime bursts of eloquence, like flashes 
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of poetry, are not to be scanned by ordinary men, else we might be led to 
believe in absurdities as great as Transubstantiation. Take an instance of 
fine poetry — 

“ When the sun’s perpendicular height had illumin’d the depths of the sea. 

Then the fishes, beginning to sweat, cried, Dang it, how hot we shall be !” 

Now, this is just as true as this burst of eloquence. We do not believe 
that “ the fishes ' said any such thing ; neither do we believe that the Ro- 
mish religion is writteii.by the finger of God on the fieshly tablets of our 
hearts.” But C. C. tells us we do not understand his religion ; and if it 
be like this, we frankly confess that we do not. So far as we understand 
it, it is every thing, or nothing, just as its rulers chuse to make it. We 
have sought for it in Scripture ; but it is not there, they tell us. It is found, 
say they, in Scripture and Tradition together. Well, when we go and exa- 
mine these, they contradict each other ! We are next told that it is in their 
creeds it is to be found, as explained by the fathers. But here, again, w'e 
are as bad as before, for we have father against father. We are next re- 
ferred for its faith and discipline conjointly to the Canons made by Coun- 
cils and Popes ; but here “ we are still out at sea, nor see the shore for 
we find Council against Council, Pope against Pope, and Doctor against 
Doctor, anathematizing and excommunicating one another lustily. So much 
for her infallibility^ 

We expected, however, to find greater consistency and good faith in mo- 
dern times. But in this, too, we were deceived. We found, even among 
her dignitaries, tergiversation, — choosing to-day what they refused to- 
morrow, — allowing their consent and concurrence to the Veto to be stated 
in Parliament this year, and rejecting the Veto the next ; and all this un- 
der the apprehension that they were granting something to this nation which 
might be hurtful to the interests of the Church of Rome ! You see the same 
strange conduct in its champions. Dr Milner, even the Pope himself, and 
the whole of his Cardinals, while they allow the examination of their “ 
scriots” to Poland and Russia, and other nations, will not, most inconsist- 
ently, allow the same right of examination to our King's Ministers 1 The 
words of his Holiness Consistency, as stated by Cardinal Litti, are these — 
** The examination of Papal Rescripts by his Majesty's Ministers,” his 
Eminence says, “ cannot even be made a subject of negociation.” He as- 
serts, that such a permission cannot be granted ;” and that ** where it is 
practised, it is an abuse, which the Holy See, to prevent greater evils, is 
forced to bear and tolerate, but can never approve*.” ^ 

This single excerpt displays the whole arcana of Romish policy. That is 
tolerated which Popes cannot, through weakness, prevent ,* they bear long ; 
they suffer all things, endure all things ; but, when the day of power re- 
turns, then return all their claims, their insolence, tyranny, cruelty, and 
oppression. 'I’he rack, the gibbet, and the block, are then not long left un- 
employed I There is nothing that will bind them but their temporal in- 
terests and aggrandizement, the splendour of dignitaries, and the stability 
and power of the Papal throne I Give them these, and make their religion 
the religion of the State, and then Catholics will, as J» K, L, tells us, 
“ Support in * Poland* an elective Monarc|i ; in ‘ France' an hereditary 
Sovereign ; and in ‘ Spain’ an absolute or constitutional King indifferent- 
ly /" She will be all things to all men, and be the humble servant of every 
established Constitution under heaven — but a Protestant one. 

If Kings make her their leading star, 

With Governments she will not wfcr ; 

But let them Hetetks become,— 

Then swift “ Anathema* their doom ; 

Rome’s lightnings flash,— her thunders roar,— 

Paris, Madrid, are in uproar ; 
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Th* Armnda sails ! to make us slaves, 

Or make our land a land of graves ; 

Queen Bess must die, and, in her stead, 

A Papish Sovereign be our head ; 

When lo ! ih’ Armada, boast of Spain, 

Is sunk, or scatter'd o'er the main ; 

Angels rejoice at Heaven's decree. 

And sing, “ Britannia shall be free !” 

But ** the law of Nature/' it would seem, too, has written on the fleshly 
tablets of theiu-hearts” a right to the privileges of our Constitution. This 
is just another figment. The “law of Nature" does no such thing. Jt 
knows nothing about either the Constitution of Great Britain or any other. 
The law of Nature bids man roam, at large, in woods and wilds. The 
religion of Nature “ sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind," but 
not in society. 

The moment that the children of the world form themselves into a 80 cie« 
ty, each gives up a part of his natural freedom, in order to obtain some 
greater good than can be found by living alone. In forming a Constitution, 
they may adopt any of \hefour kinds of Government : pure Despotism, an 
Aristocracy, a Republic, or a mixed Monarchy. Any of the different fonns 
of Christianity they may incorporate with that they like best, and which 
the majority deems most accordant with the spirit of their Civil Constitu- 
tion. For example. Despotism, acting on this principle, would, in all like- 
lihood, associate with it Popery ; Aristocracy establish Episcopacy ; and 
Republics Presbytery ; whilst a mixed Government, founded on civil and 
religious liberty, might confine itself exclusively to Episcopacy. 

In this selection, she would And it her duty to see, that not only the 
creed, but the discipline of the Church preferred was consonant to her 
civil institutions ; and, especially, that no foreign power, under the pre- 
tence of Spiritual superintendence over her clergy, should exist ; lest, 
through this interference, the decretals of the Thuilerics, or the mandates 
of the Autocrat of Russia or Vienna, might find their way through the Re- 
scripts of the Vatican, to poison the nation, and forward the designs of its 
enemies ! 

Along with this power, at the settling or remodelling of its Constitution, 
every nation has a right lo say, whether certain qualifications shall be made 
the test of office, or the pre-requisites for carrying on its administration. 
This it has an undoubted right to do. It may make property, rank, ta^ 
lents, age, or experience, tests. It may say to the soldier and sailor, you 
shall not be permitted to hold a commission, either in the fleet or army, 
till a certain age, or till you have been a certain number of years in the ser- 
vice ; and it may prescribe to the Senator, not only a certain education and 
rank, but the possession of certain principles, by which society may have 
an ample pledge of his attempting nothing against her rights and privi- 
leges. But whilst a nation, at settling its Constitution, can do all this, 
still it has no right to impose upon those who want the qualifications re- 
quired for holding those public offices, and places of trust, to inflict any 
pains or penalties, or to compel them to attend the Established Church, in 
violation of their inclinations ^nd the rights of conscience. But having fixed 
the pre-requisites, for those called to fill the offices and perform the duties of 
Church and State, every one not having these qualifications ought to go 
free, and to enjoy every other civil and religious privilege. In doing this, 
the State does them no injury. She is willing to receive them the moment 
they qualify themselves^ and if they will not qualify, they must blame 
themselves, not the Constitution. 

This is the view which an excellent Constitutional writer has taken of 
this question, when commenting upon the Act of Queen Anne, 1707, c. 7, 
respecting the Scotch Universities, and “ the principles of the persons that are 
to be admitted into them, as Professors, Principal, Regents, Masters, and 
others bearing office ; all of whom are, according to the Act, bound to 
profess and subscribe the Confession of Faith as the confession of their 
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faiths and to conform themselves to the worship presently in use in the 
ChurcB, and to submit themselves to the Government and Discipline there- 
of, and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion 
of the same.” 

Approving of this Act, he says, To inflict any punishment upon an in- 
dividual, for non-conformity to the Established Church, is unjust and un- 
lawful. But the exclusion of Dissenters from offices is a measure to be 
weighed on the footing of expediency alone. It affects not their perfect 
rights. All have no right to what can be enjoyed by a few only. Men did 
not enter into society that they might be Generals, or Judgesf or Members 
of Parliament, but that their properties and lives might be protected. Un- 
der all governments, that of Athens, as well as any other, certain qualifica- 
tions were required for holding offices. What this criterion shall be, — whe- 
ther wealth, or age, or religious opinions, is a thing entirely discretionary : 
it is a question of expediency, not of justice. The Scottish establishment 
has not the support of a Test Act, and it has never found any prejudice 
from the want of it. The English, on the contrary, has that security, and 
is not, on that account, guilty of persecution or intolerance.” 

Such are the views of this respectable author. They must, we apprehend, 
meet the approbation of every one who thinks dispassionately on the subject. 
It may be a matter of expediency to alter our Constitution, and admit Ca- 
tholics to a full participation of it, under proper securities and safeguards, 
or under none, if the nation will ; but it is clearly not a natural right ; and, 
therefore, as it is not a natural, unalienable right, there can be no injustice, 
nor cruelty, nor inhumanity, in refusing to admit those into Parliament who 
will not conform to the laws. 

Far be it from us to say that Catholics are " not fit for freedom, on ac- 
count of their religion.” They are unquestionably fitted to enjoy all the 
liberty which the Church of Rome allows them, and no more. If the ques- 
tion had been, are they fit to enjoy the freedom of the British Constitution ? 
we would unhesitatingly say, they are not. That Constitution is made up 
of Church and State and it is surely a novel idea, to suppose that we 
enjoy the whole by sharing only the half! yet the whole laws of the land 
must be altered before they can enjoy more. The revenues of the Church, 
and Professorships or Chanceliorships in our Universities or Schools, they 
cannot obtain. We do not say that they are disqualified by any natural law 
or impediment from holding those ; but we do affirm, that they are, as Ca- 
tholics, disqualified from accepting orders in a Protestant Church, or in our 
Universities. Before, therefore, they can obtain a full participation in all 
the blessings of the Constitution, the Church and the Universities must both 
be thrown open to them. The same arguments which demand for them a 
seat in Parliament, and on the Judicial Bench, demand, also, for their Pre- 
lates, a seat on the Bishops’ Bench. 

To think that the Catholics will be satisfied with less, the moment they 
obtain political power, and can command a majority of both Houses of 
Parliament, is deep delusion. Yet, to coax the nation to let them into 
Parliament, and to show how able they are to enjoy liberty, C. C. exclaims. 

The followers of the religion of a Wallace, of a Bruce, of a More, and of 
a Fenelon, incapable of fre^om, and the dupes of a barbarous and slavish 
superstition !” 

Surely the eloquent author, when he wrote this, forgot, if he ever knew, 
that Wallace was a Lollard of Kyle, a sect which despised the Pope, and 
preached against the corruption of the Priesthood ; and that Bruce was 
tainted with the same errors. He surely knew that More wrote the Utopia, 
which contains many Anti-Catholic doctrines ; and that Fenelon 's work on 
Quietism was condemned and burnt by order of the Pope, and himself 
exiled from court, through the intrigues of Bossuet, and confined to his ec- 
clesiastical residence atjf Cambray. Instead of being dupes of a barbarous 
and slavish superstition,” every one of these four, to a certain extent, con- 
demned it openly, though, for very good reasons, the two last remained 
through life in communion with the Church of Rome. 
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The creed of a Charlemagne and of a St. Louis, of an Alfred and an 
Edward," is inure unluckily brought forward as connected with fitedom. 
Verily tliey were great men, yet all of them were absolute despots, led and 
guided, with the exception of Alfred *, by the Pope and his legates, as they 
thought fit. Charlemagne, considered one of the greatest of these kings, 
though a lover and promoter of learning, and above the prejudices of the 
age, was not only a tyrant, but under the power of a degrading super- 
stition, as the following acts abundantly testify. A capitulary was made 
by the Synod of Frankfort in 79-1, held under Charlemagne,! where it is 
said, that, in^ the last famine, the ears of corn were found empty, having 
been devoured by ilenls^ and that the voices of those infernal spirits had 
been heard, reproaching them with not having paid the tithes t." 

Does not something of the Pope and his clergy smell here We give 
another quotation. St. Eucherius, Bishop of Orleans, had a vision which 
frightened all the princes of that time. Having been snatched up into 
heaven, he saw Charles Martel tormented in the bottom of hell, by order of 
the saints, who are to assist with Jesus Christ at the Last Judgment ; found 
that he had been condemned to this punishu>tnt before the time, for hav- 
ing stripped the Churches of their possessions, and thereby rendered him- 
self guilty of the sins of all those who had endowed them ; that King 
Depi/i had held a council upon this occasion ; that he had ordered all the 
Chureh-lands he could recover to be restored to the Church ; that he issued 
out letters called pia^caria in favour of the Churches for the remainder, 
and made a law, that the Laiiif should pay a fewM-part of the Church- 
lands they possessed, and twelve deniers for each house," &c. ; and that for 
the truth of this vision, ‘‘ a great many of them heard the whole related 
by Lewis le Debonnaire, the father of these two kings J.'' 

These extracts speak for themselves, and enable every one to satisfy 
himself, whethtT Charlemagne and his compeers were or were not the 
dupes oj a barbarous and slavish superstition, or capable of enjoying free- 
dom. 

C. C. next speaks of what we never heard before, — the liberfi/ of 

the Barons of the middle ages !" This is really astounding. What civil 
liberty, in the name of wonder, did they enjoy ? Were they not a band of 
predatory savages, awed by no power but the terror of spoliation, and 
living like so many barbarians, “ hateful and bating one another," and 
not daring even to pass their own boundaries, without being guarded by 
their vassals? Where, too, did be find it, that all they>(t' cities of later 
times professed the religion they (the Catholics) now profess ?” What ! is 
Popery the religion of the Hansc Towjis, — of Altona, Hamburgh, and 
Leipsig ? Js not the Luthcrean form established there as well as at Dres- 
den ? 

But the most modest of all his appeals is that to the Marquis Wellesley. 

'' You well know, my Lord," said he, that the charter of British frcc- 
don), and the common-law of England, have their origin and source in 
Catholic times." So they had ; but does V, C. mean to insinuate, that 
it was any principle in Catholicism which obtained that charter from King 
John ^ This he will not, dare not venture to avow. He knows well that 
it was a feeling the very reverse of a respect for Popery or the Holy See. 
It was indignation against a wanton act of oppression and degradation. 

Joiix, (Lackland,) the object of detestation to all his subjects, had 


* “ The clergy had not, in Alfred’s reign, LMJgun to extend their authority over the 
throne ; but a series of suceeeding princes were the obsequious slaves of their ty- 
ranny and ambition.” — See Flenicnts of General History, by Lord Woodhouslec, 
Vol. II., Part 2, Sect. 12, p. 59. Edin. 1805. 
j- Synod of Frankfort. Balurius’ edition, p. 267, Art. 23. 

J Sec Annals of Metz. Year 74d, Fredegarius. This vision gained the iwint. 
The clergy got back their Church-lands and the Tithes. May not Catholics, when 
once in power, have .some such \lsi()n or m'raclc, to get back their old Churches, and 
Tulles, and splendour ? 
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made the Pope liis enemy, by an avaricious attack on the treasures of tlie 
Church. After an ineffectual menace of vengeance, Innocent HI. pronoun- 
ced a sentence of interdict against the kingdom, which put a stop to all 
the ordinances of religion, to baptism, and the burial of the dead ! He 
next excommunicated John, and absolved his subjects from their allegiande*, 
and finally deposed him, and made a gift of the kingdom to Philip. John, 
“intimidated into submission, declared himself the Pope's vassal, swore al- 
legiance, on his knees, to the Papal legate, and agreed to hold his king- 
dom tributary to the Holy See ! Oti these conditions, which ensured the 
universal hatred and contempt of his people, he made his peace with ike 
Church. 

His subjects, thus trampled upon, and sold to the Church, rose and 
vindicated their rights. Tlie Barons of the kingdom assembled, and bind- 
ing themselves, by oath, to an union of measures, they resolutely demanded 
from the king a ratification of a charter of privileges granted by Henry . 
I. John appealed to the Pope, who, in support of his vassal, prohibited 
the confederacy of the Barons as rebellious. These were only the more re- 
solute in their purpose, and the sword was their last resource. At length, 
John was compelled to yield to their demands, and signed, at Runymede, 
19th June 1215, that solemn Charter, which is the foundation and bulwark 
of English liberty — M agna Chart a t." 

Every one of these facts puts to shame the insinuation to the Marquis, 
tliat it was the spirit and the religion of Popery that formed the charter. 
^V^cre we to ransack all history, we could not find a stronger instance of 
Popery's debasing, and enslaving, and grasping power. How terrible are its 
impious pretences! It deposes Kings, — absolves subjects from their alle- 
giance, — lays a whole nation under an interdict, — and, acting on its blasphe- 
mous pretensions, that All power in heaven and on earth is committed 
to the Pope, as the vicar of Christ," it reduced John to be the Pope's vassal, 
declaring, at the same time, the nation to be his, and permitting, with great 
condescension, its rightful owner and lord to become a tributary to the See 
of Home ! And to all this the Papal legate and the clergy gave their con- 
sent. Yet this writer produces it as an instance that Catholicism is fa- 
vourable to freedom ! Can Britons allow themselves to be thus deceived, 
thus gulled, and cheated out of their Protestant rights and liberties, by 
such Jesuitical sophistry and mis- statement. When the truth of his- 
tory is thus perverted to secure their ends, what will not Catholics do ? 
(nve them the same power they once had, and the same pretensions will 
again be set up, the same scenes again transacted. Let us not he deceived. 
“ Evil communications corrupt good manners and this will be verified, 
if, in J’arliainent, Papists be united with Protestants. They are Antipodes 
to each other in their views, principles, and interests, and can never agree. 
But C. C. is not loss misleading, in his iinputing to Catholicism the re- 
storation of literature and science, and the introduction of the fine arts into 
the western world, than he is arrogant in attributing to it the fonnation of 
Magna Charia. 

That those who introduced the fine arts were, \>y profession. Catholics, 
we admit, though, in their introduction of them, they were AniUCatholic in 
■practice : their inconsistency, in patronizing them, was as obviously op- 
iioscd to the maxim, that ignorance is the mother of devotion," as the 
jiroiessions of our worthy friends, the Whigs, who have the Constitution 


* Here is the practical proof ; the doctrine of the Pope’s having the power of de- 
posing Princes, and absolving their subjects from their oaths of allegiance. From 
the year 1076 to 1585, the Popes excommunicated, in succession, above fifteen Era- 
jierors, Kings, and Princes, and freed their subjects from their allegiance ! If these 
lacts do not establish the doctrine, that, w/trn Popery is in power, it keeps no faith 
with disol)edient princes and her cites, we know not what can establish it. Is ex- 
communicating, deposing, and burning Heretics, keeping failh with them? 

-j- See Lord Woodhouselee’s Elements of General Hist. Vol. II. Part 9. Sect. 

15. § 0. p. 83. 

VO I . XVI. 3 H 
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for ever in their mouths, while, at present, they are exerting; themselves to 
annihilate freedom's strong-hold, aiid to raze it to the foundation. Take an 
example from one of the first patrons of literature, and see in it the proof 
that Catholicism neither could give rise to them, nor could support them, 
when introduced. Alfred, mentioned above by C. C., was one of the very 
, earliest promoters of learning. Considering the cultivation of letters as one 
of the very best means for eradicating the barbarism that surrounded him/ 
and which Popery had created and nursed, he invited the learned, from 
every part of Europe, to come and settle in his dominions. The deserving 
he brought to Court, — loaded them with honours, — established for them 
schools, — anU founded, it is said, the University of Oxford. An accomplish- 
ed scholar himself, for the age he lived in, he led the way, both in poetry, 
history, and philosophy. The institutions that he formed for keeping 
science alive, and nursing it to maturity, were admirable. But instead of 
. the Pope or the Priesthood supporting them, he was no sooner gone, than 
they were disregarded, and the reign of ignorance and barbarism returned. 
The clergy, whom he restrained, and shameil, by the light of science, 
(which discovered more clearly their ignorance and superstition,) began again 
to shoot out their horns, — to extend anew their authority over the Throne , — 
and to reduce, as they did, a series of succeeding l*rinces to become the 
obsequious slavex of their tyranny and ambition, down to the very time of 
Henry VIII. 

The introduction of the fine arts into Europe arose, not from any ten- 
dency in Popery towards them, but because they were likely to support 
and increase her influence over the human mind, and to rivet more closely 
than ever their attachment and adherence to the Pontiff and See of Home. 
Already fond of images and statues, of pomp and splendour in their 
churches, the Popes saw instantly the advantages which architecture, paint- 
ing, and music, would give them over the mind, when accompanied with 
their imposing ceremonies and solemn services. Pope Leo X. therefore, with 
the whole Priesthood, had become their steady patrons and promoters. 'I'hc 
lofty cathedral, they readily perceived, would inspire reverence, — sculpture 
and painting they also knew would delight the eye, — while the organ's 
solemn sound would enchant the ear. Accordingly, the religion of Rome 
being, before this, the religion of the senses, became still more so ; the 
masterpieces of a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, and a Titian, drew crowds of 
enthusiastic admirers to their temples. 

But as Popery introduced not the fine arts, so neither did it continue them. 
The churches were soon filled with pictures and statues. Music, in a little, 
was carried to all its practical heights. The houses of the nobility and the 
wealthy were soon furnished out. The market by-and-by became glut- 
ted, — the demand ceased,— and Raphaels, and Angelos, and Titians, disa])- 
peared. Foetry, which was hailed by the Pontiff and the clergy, at first, 
fell soon into discredit. Like most of the painters, and sculptors, and mu- 
sicians, the poets of that age discovered the want of likeness in the clergy’s 
lives to that of the Good Shepherd drawn in scripture. In defiance of the 
thunders of the Vatican, and the menaces of the Inquisition, they held u]> 
their vices to ridicule and reprobation, to the distress of the Priesthood, and 
the gratification of the Laity. Innumerable instances of this might be givtii 
from Rowley and Sannazarius, down to later times. We shall take an in- 
stance or two from Dante, as one of the first of poets, and living under the 
undivided influence of Papal authority. Those whose curiosity would 
lead them to know more, may consult Petrarch, Boccace, Gawiu Douglas, 
and George Buchanan's Franciscan, Dante, to prove that the Pope, as Pope, 
was not superior to the Emperor, and had no manner of authority over the 
Empire, says, in bis Purgatory f 

“ So now the Church of Home, through wild ambition, 

Confounding the two Governments in one. 

Falls in the mire, and fouls herself and brethren.”— 1 9. 

In his Po^^m of Paradise," he complains, That the Pope, of a shep* 
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hcrdy is become a wolf and has led the sheep astray to devour them/' And, 
in his Inferno," he represents the Pope as that infamous pevsouage de- 
scribed in the llevclations xvii, which did corrupt the earth with her abo- 
minations ! — 


“ *Twas you, O Pope ! th* ICvangelwt foresaw, 

“ When he beheld the Harlot on the iloods, 

“ Wh — re with the Kings and Monarchs of the earth ; 

“ Her who bestrode the seven- headed beast, 

“ brom the ten horns receiving pow’er, till God 
“ Exert his justice, and his word fulfil.” j 

These instances are sufficient to account for the fact, that the poetry of 
tliese times was not a great favourite, and that painting, and music, and 
sculpture were idolized ; though, as already noticed, their professors seemed 
to breathe, too much for them, the air of freedom. Hence the maxim. 

The arts cannot exist without liberty But this maxim is unfounded* 
The fine arts, like courage, and strength, and patriotism, may exist, when 
our country is invaded, or the honour of our nation is at stake, though the 
King be a despot, the religion Paganism, and the Priests the servants of 
Jupiter Ammon. The same observation applies to all tbe arts of inven- 
tion in other things ; such as the art of printing, the discovery of gun- 
powder, — the mariner's* compass, — the discovery of a new world, — apd the 
opening a passage to the East. All these arc separate from the principles of 
the mind, and the love of civil freedom ; they may and do exist in the 
midst of slavery. If patronizing and cultivating a taste for tlie fine arts 
were a proof of the purity and tendency of the Catholic religion to liber- 
ty, then Paganism would be tbe best religion to embrace. For under what 
form of religion have they flourished more, or risen to higher excellence ? 
Greece had her Homer, her Demosthenes, and Aristophanes ; and ancient 
Home lier Virgil, her Cicero, and her Plautus, whilst her sculptors, and 
painters, and musicians, abounded. The argument, therefore, of C. 0. 
drawn from the fine arts, in favour of Catholicism, would be stronger in 
the mouth of a Heathen than in his, for incorporating Paganism and its dis- 
ciples with the British-Protestant's Constitution. Greece and Rome, too, had 
their ‘‘ historians” and their ^'jurists” and men of research and profound 
literature, — wdio exalted human nature, and made man appear little less than 
the Angels," and who are our models in taste, and fine writing, and ele- 
gance, to this very hour, “ They created and possessed freedom but 
when or where did Catholicism do this ? “ I am weary of conjectures." 

“ Our religion," says C. C., does not create despotism ; it supports every 
established constitution which is not opposed to the laws of Nature, unless 
it be altered by those who arc entitled to change it In Poland," he adds, 
“ it supported an elective Monarch ; in France, an hereditary Sovereign ; in 
Spain, an absolute or constitutional King indifferently ; in England, when 
the houses of York and Lancaster contended, it declared, that he who was 
King ‘‘ de facto,” was entitled to the obedience of the people. During the 
reign of the Tudors, there was a faithful adherence of the Catholics to 
their Prince, under trials the most severe and galling, because the Consti- 
tution required it. The same was exhibited by them to the imgrateful race 
of Stuart." 


• The casuistry found in tbe words printed in Italics is admirable. It is a re- 
serving clause full of meaning, and well understood by Jesuits. The Pontiffs 
have all power in heaven and in earth, and when they can bring this power to 
act on us, they will soon find their title to change our Protestant free Constitution, 
for that of Popeiy, Primacy, and unlimited and absolute Sovereignty— spiritual and 
tem|X)ral. 

What he means by a Constitution opposed to the laws of Nature we cannot fathom ; 
for from what follows, it would seem that Popery is suited to all Governments. 
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Here every kind of Government but one is mentioned : Elective, Here- 
ditary, Absolute or Constitutional. All these, he tells us, Catholicism 
supports “ indifterently and then, with an air of triumph, he asks, 

“ Has there been any /brw of Government ever devised by man to which 
the religion of Catholics has not been accommodated ?"* Ves, there is one ; 

** A Protestant Government !’* To it. Popery never has, and never will, 
willingly submit. Every other kind and form of Government it can bear. It 
could bear with England and her worst of kings in feudal times ; but the 
moment she became Ihrotestant, all was in uproar ; the Vatican thunders, — 
Henry and Elizabeth must be excommunicated and deposed, — Missionary 
Priests, Jesuits, must be sent over, to stir up insurrection and rebel- 
lion, — an Armada must be fitted out, (as we have seen,) and plot after plot, 
and conspiracy after conspiracy, formed to destroy them, and, in after 
times, to confederate to blow up the Parliament, and to restore, at one and 
the same moment. Popery and tyranny, by placing Lady Margarine and 
' the Pretender on the throne. Vet, in the face of all these facts, in the 
face of unquestionable history, which proves the recklessness of Catholics, 
and their activity to overturn the Protestant throne of these realms, from 
the day of Henry VIII. throwing oft* the Papal yoke, down to the llebelliou 
in 1745; nay, in their unwillingness, now, to submit to the Cmistitution, 
as fixed bylaw, and their exertions, at present, to have that Constitution 
to yield to their wishes ; — in the face of all this, — in the face of refusing tlio 
Veto, does C. C. dare to come forward, and ask, Is there any obligation, 
either to a Prince or to a Constitution, which it (Catholicism) does not en- 
force.^'* We answer. None — ^but to a Protestant Constitution. Iiis, in its 
eyes, is the one ** opposed to the laws of Nature/* and which ought to be 
altered as soon as those are able (the Pope and his Cardinals) “ who are 
entitled to change it.** 

These are our comments upon this eloquent passage, which, splendid as 
it is, contains more false facts, Jesuitical glosses, and misleading state- 
ments, than are to be found in the same compass of any other production 
that we know. We have dwelt on it, not only to point out its spirit, but 
to show the futility of all the declamation and argument upon the Catholic 
claim for emancipation. - The whole of their speeches are highly wrought 
up and coloured, with a turgid, but imposing eloquence, exceedingly speci- 
ous ; running down Orangemen and the Government, aiul holding up C’atho- 
lics as the perfection of human nature. While the hoary bigot,* J. K. L., 
has been exceedingly anxious to show how Catholicism agrees with all (.cm- 
stitutions, it afforded us no small degree of satisfaction, to see him going 
round and round, enforcing the innocency of Catholicism, in submitting 
itself to all Governments, and enumerating them carefully ; while, all the 
time, he takes the utmost care not to name, among the multitude, the iVo- 
testanC Constitution of Great Britain ! Is not this pretty plainly telling us 
that it is the one which is opposed to the law of Nature, to which it can- 
not bow ? 

The present attempt to restore Catholics to Parliament reminds us of the* 
language of some of our forefathers in 1597. It was the very same kind of 
question they were then called on to discuss. It respected the Bishops ha- 
ving a vote in the Scottish Parliament. Melville, Buchanan, and Fergu- 
son, opposed it keenly. The latter was the oldc.tt Minister of Scotland at 
that time. He discoursed upon the travels the Kirk had taken, both by 
doctrine from pulpits and in Assemblies, to purge the Kirk of Bishops. 
But now,** saith he, 1 perceive a purpose to erect them of 7ieir again ; 
which is conveyed after such a manner, as I can conq)are the conveyer to 
nothing more fitly than to that which the Grecians used for the overthrow 
of the ancient city and town of Troy ; busking up a braw horse, and, by a 
crafty persuading them to demolish a part of the walls with their 

own hands, to receive in that, for their honour and welfare, which served 
for their utter wrack and destruction. Therefore/* adds he, “ I will, with 
the two brethren who have already given warning, cry, ‘ Eqno ne credth', 
Tcucri.* ** 
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The Jewish Sanhedrim said, on a memorable occasion, '' If we let Him 
thus alone, all men will believe on him ; and the Romans shall come, and 
take away both our place and nation/' They, therefore, did not let Him 
alone ; yet .this act, on which they considered tluir chief safety depended, 
was their ruin. It, and it alone, brought upon them the Romans. And, 
in like manner, if we let not the (Catholics alone, and leave them not to re- 
main as they now are, but will let them into Parliament, the thing which 
we fear will also come upon us : and the Romans will come upon us, and 
take away both our civil and our religious rights. Like Samson, they will 
lay hold on both pillars, and pull down the house about the ears of the 
Lords of the Philistines — «> 

And, with her wonder- w'orking lies, • 

Again bid Babylon arise. 

If, however, they shall be brought into Parliament, one step more is ne- 
cessary ; and that is, that the King must be freed from his Coronation oath, 
and be obliged to be a Protestant no longer than he shall so please. U’lie 
doctrine laid down by J. K. L., “ That should the Monarch violate his 
compact, the subject is freed from the bond of his allegiance,” is one per- 
fectly correct. But then the reverse of this must also hold, viz. Tlmt if 
tile people violate iheir compact with the Monarch, the King is freed from 
the bond of his oath, which he gave them, to be a Protestant King.” 'I’he 
Constitution bound him to be this ; and that he might be it, and conduct 
the affairs of the nation on Protestant principles, it gave him a Protestant 
Parliament, and surrounded him with Protestant advisers, who should be 
rehjionsible, with their heads, for the advice that they gave him, if any way 
injurious to this Protestant Constitution. But if they shall violate this part 
of the contract, — if they shall give him a Protestant Parliament, in whole or 
in part, — and if they shall surround him with Catholic advisers, they have 
violated the contract. He is no longer able to rule as a Protestant Prince, — 
to direct all his measures for Protestant ascendancy, — and, therefore, as the 
nation freed him from his engagement, he is left at liberty to become a 
Catholic Prince whenever be chuses. He was only bound to remain a Pro- 
testant so long as the Constitution was purely and exclusively Protestant ; 
and that not being the case, when Catholics arc admitted into Parliament, 
it follows that he is free ; for it is an essential and fundamental rule in all 
contracts, that the one cannot be bound, and the ^ther get free. Both must 
be bound, or neither. 

'I'bis liberty to him, sound policy must dictate, the instant that Catholics 
come into power, and are elevated to be Legislators. One of the greatest 
causes of complaint is, that though now they, as Catholics, enjoy perfect 
religions liberty, — though they are admitted to the magistracy, — to the elec- 
tive franchise, — may purchase land, — and enjoy every other privilege with 
the rest of his majesty’s subjects ; yet, the few places from which they are 
exeUided, they maintain, fix upon them and their religion a stigma which 
they can ill bear. It is the badge of degradation. 

But if exclusion from the Bench, the Parliament, and some high offices 
of places and emolument, be a stigma upon them and their religion, sure- 
ly, then, to be excluded from the Ckown, if the Heir- Apparent were a Ca- 
tholic, would be a still greater stigma ; and, therefore, to remove every 
cause of complaint, — to gratify them (as they have been of late) even like 
spoiled children, Parliament should enact, that not only the Parliament 
and the Cabinet should be open to them, but also the Crown itself. VV^ith- 
out this, there will remain a painful and debasing distinction between Pro- 
testants and Catholics ; and therefore they will plead, that justice, reason, 
humanity, and religion, call for its removal. And why not? May not a 
Catholic King rule a Protestant people, as well as a Protestant King rule a 
Catholic population of six millions of souls ? There is no end to this rea- 
soning. It is as solid and reasonable as any now used for a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Let us, therefore, do a just and generous act once: put down all 
distinctions ; and that henceforth there may no stigma, even in imagina- 
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tion, rest on, or be felt by Catholics, as to their eligibility to all offices, let 
us thus declare them eligible to the throne, and laugh at our forefathers as 
a parcel of fools, for spending their blood and treasure to place the House of 
Hanover on the Throne of James II. Let us break down every fence and 
safeguard our ancestors reared for the triumph and security of the Pro- 
testant Religion, for fear of the Catholics. 

And what good would this do for liberty ? how would it promote tolera- 
tion } how banish from the mind of Catholics that there is no harm in 
Heresy, as they call Protestantism? or how would it free them from tithes , 
and all the burdens of supporting another Church, which, they say, presses 
upon them so^everely in Ireland ? But we should like td know if their ad- 
mission into Parliament would destroy and annul the Articles of Union with 
Scotland, or allow Catholics to get into her Courts of Law, into her 
Churches, and into her Universities? If not — where, in Scotland, would 
there be an equality, — a community of interests and feelings, all leading to 
conciliation and harmony ? While one class of mankind hold exclitsivcly 
the loaves and the fishes in any country, such a class must be the objects of 
envy, and the cause of discontent, to all those who are eager to share them 
with their possessors. Unless, therefore. Parliament be resolved to break the 
Articles of Union with Scotland, and to open to Catholics the Bench of 
Bishops, — the Universities, — all Ecclesiastical CorporatioiiB,~and even the 
way to the Throne itself, we cannot see how this concession is to give con- 
tent, and shut out farther claims. To admit them into Parliament, and the 
high offices of the State, — to put power into their hands, and, it may be, the 
resources of the country, — and to shut them out, in Scotland and England, 
the Church and the Universities, appear to us not wise. 

In whatever way the question is looked at, there is, we confess, nothing 
but a choice of difficulties. With the concessions that have already been 
granted, wisdom would pause ; and were Lord Bacon alive, he would hint, 
probably recommend, the propriety of trying the experiment, and stopping 
to see the effect of all those concessions on the gregt body of the Irish 
Catholics which have of late been granted them. As prosperity is flow- 
ing in upon Ireland, — as its situation is ameliorating, — as trade and manu- 
factures are extending with cducation,--^aDd as signs of general improve- 
ment are appearing in that Island, — why not give a little leisure to see the 
combined results of all these operating causes? May not these change 
the Irish character, even that of the Catholics ? 

The Catholicism of Ireland strikes the contemplative mind with asto- 
nishment. In so far as her general population are concerned, they seem 
to be living in the dark ages. The scenes of cruel barbarism, which, from 
time to time, take place among them, fill with loathing the man of humanity. 
Why is Catholicism in Ireland more gloomy, dark, and superstitious, than 
in other Catholic countries? Why is there one set of Raggamuffins, 
rising up after another, and exhibiting every where scenes of rapine 
and murder ? M^e answer, and we do it fearlessly ; It is not the system of 
middlemen, nor of tithes, nor of landed proprietors not living on their 
estates. All these, no doubt, have their deadening influence ; but all of 
them put together equal not the effects of their religious system. The 
Bible is kept from them. Their children have improper school-books put 
into their hands, which vitiate their morals, and deprave their characters ; 
fed with legendary lore,— the wonders and efficacy of relics, — and all the 
dismal stories which overawed and fettered the mind in the worse period 
of Roraisli superstition and bigotry, they cannot become a moral people 
under this system. Misgovernment and misrule, togetlier with poverty, 
and a rancorous hate against Orangemen, have lowered their character, 
and often plunged them into vices and crimes, of all the causes 
which have tended to form the Irish character,, there bfts been none like 
their religion. Correct it, and all will be well. Make Catholicism the es- 
tablished religion of Ireland ; bid the Episcopalians and tliem change 
sides; restore to them the patrimony of St. Peter, as enjoyed by their 
Popish ancestors ; and in temper, manners^ and contentment, the Irish 
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will equal the Catholics of other states, where that religion is professed, 
patronized, and cherished by the State. 

At the time that James ascended the throne of England, there was a 
violent attempt by the Bishops and the Sovereign to establish Episcopacy. 
The cry then was, ‘‘ No Bishop, no King.” It was imagined that if the , 
Presbyterians got into power, they would form a commonwealth. Monarchy, 
as it was represented, being hateful to them. It is unnecessary to do 
more than allude to the fact. 'J'hey obtained, however, political power, and 
have, notwithstanding all the prophecies and all the fears, been as loyal to 
their King and country as the Episcopalians. And may not this be the case 
with the Catholics ? May they not 150 years hence prove as loyal, as en- 
lightened, and intelligent as the Presbyterians, if you make them, in Ire- 
land, the established Church, as Presbytery was then made in Scotland ? 

Our answer to this is, with all our friendship for the Catholics, that the 
thing is impossible, whilst they hold their present religious tenets. The 
principles of Presbytery tend, each and all of them, to liberty. The prin- 
ciples of Popery, with the whole discipline of the Church, tend to tyranny. 
This is the secret, — the key to the whole ; and if the Catholics be brought in- 
to Parliament, with their principles, it will be necessary, if we wish to retain 
liberty, to allow all the Dissenters and Sectarians the same privilege; and then, 
what a delightful Assembly will it be ! Horace's picture will realized. 

Hiunano capitl cerviceni pictor equinain 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plutnas, 

Undiquc collatis membris, ut turpitur atrum 
Desinat in piseem nuilier Formosa superne : 

Spcctatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 

The proof that Catholics are not yet fit for the full participation of the 
British Constitution, and of coalescing cordially with Protestants in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, we should now proceed to show, from the theo^ 
logical principles of C. C., and from his advocating the strange doctrines of 
“ Purgatory,” — “ prayers for the dead,” — “ the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary and Saints ,” — ** Transubstantiation,” — the real Presence,*' — ^and 
“ the sacrifice of the Mass,” &c. &c. But as this paper is already too ex- 
tended, wc must claim a corner in one of your future Numbers. F. A. 
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▲NACEEON. 

To Love, To the Old, 


XitXSTrov TO /uij 
Xsc^gTOP h 

Haviko lov'd not is an ilh 
Having lov'd another still; 

Rut how keener far the pain, 

*Tis to love and love in vain ! 

Nought to love is pride of birth,— 

Love now tramples to the earth 
Manners mild, attainments high,-— 
Wealth alone charms woman's eye, 

, Ruin seize him who, of old. 

Cherish'd first the love of gold, 

Through which brothers are no more,— 
Parents love not as before ; 

Murders dire and bloody fields 
Are the blessings money yields ; 

And, far worse ! fVom riches flow 
Lovers^ fears and lovers* woe. 


yeQovrx Tb^TTuov 
JftOV XfifitVTXV, 

Sprightly old men 1 like to see, 

And young ones frisking merrily ; 

But when an old man, full of glee. 
Lightly through the dance is whirling, 
Though grey hairs are o'er him stealing, 
He is young in soul and feeling. 

To Cnjpid, 

At Toi/ 

AioXOXi ^6(pXifO/fft, 

The Moses having Cupid bound 
With linked garlands wreath’d around, 
The little god to Beauty gave ; 

While Venus hies to free the slave, 
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And longing for her darling tine, 

Brings ransoms to redeem her son. 

But still the bondage he will bear, — 

'J’he silken chains arc light to w car 
Which Beauty weaves around the heart; 
• Oh, Love and Beauty ne’er can part ! 


To Sathyllus. 

Uet^ei rijv 
Keth9b3f xet'hov to 

Tranquil on grassy pillars laid, 
Bathyllus ! rest beneath the shade* 
Where pliant boughs of verdant trees 
, Wave their s )ft ringlets to the breeze ; 
And lulling fountains flowing near, 

In whispers steal upon tlie ear 

Who, having seen this calm retreat, 
Could pass a resting-place so sweet ? 

To Cujrld, 

’ToLXivotUYi fit pcifiCu 

Strutting with hyacintbine wand. 
Young Cupid issued a command, 

And boldly bade me by his Side 
Trudj;e on, and take him as my guide ; 
But while I thus my way pursued 
Through rapid torrent — tangled wood, 

I felt a water-serpent bite — 

IVIy heart leapt lo my nose with fright, 
And panting heavily for breath, 

I languish’d at the point of death : 
Then Cupid said, as he began, 

With downy wing, my brow to fan. 
And o’er my fainting frame tn hover, 

“ Indeed thou canst not be a lover.” 


To a Vision, 
svKTog lyxoL&iv^uv 

rxTT/jai. 

One stilly night, while calm I lie 
On tapestiy^ of sca-purple dye, 

And joyous with my draughts of wine, 
To rest my merry soul resign, 

On tiptoe tripping light, I seem, 

By Action of an airy dream. 

To fly along with rapid pace, 

And rival virgins in a race. 

Taunts I bear from envious boys. 

Who, softer than the god of joys. 

Tease me, alas ! because I share 
The mirthful hours of maids so fair; 
But w'hile the lovely girls I chase. 

And have them caught in my embrace, 
Fond to kiss them in their flight — 

The fair ones vanish from my sight. 
Awake, forsaken, and disLrest, 

J wish to sink again to rc&t. 


To Hlrnsrlf. 

Aots fiot, o6r\ <y ywCliceg, 
h^ofitov ‘TTittv dfiv^gt. 

Wine, oh, ladies ! give me, give ! 

Let me freely drink and live. 

For exhaust^ here I lie, 

Breathing deep — 1 faint — I die. 

Sultry heat my strength consuming ; 
Bring those flowrets freshly blooming ! 
For the garlands, wdiich are now 
Wreath’d across my burning brow', 
Wither with the. heat and fade — 

But w'bat screening, cooling shade, 

Tell me, can } weave above 
This, i^iy bosom, parched with love ? 

To Gold. 

'O UXovTog * &y£ 

To ^viif ^x^ijys ^uYiTolg. 

If w^ealth could but extend the span 
Of fleeting human life to man, 

Then should I hoard the golden store, 
Redeem the past, nor riot more, 

That Death, if he should e’er come nigh. 
Might take a bribe and pass me by. 

But since ’tis not in mortal power 
To buy the being of an hour, 

Why do [ thus lament and sigh 
In vain ? for, since wt all must die, 
Where’s the profit or the pleasure 
To be found in golden treasure ? 

Let then the happy lot be mine 
Still, still to quaff the mellow wine ; 

And with a draught so sw eet, to blend 
The sweeter converse of a friend. 

And the glorious banquet crown 
With Venus, upon beds of down. 

To Himself, 

*‘07ccv 6 'Buxxog 
*Kv^OV(TfV (tt flt^iflVUl, 

When Bacchus dwells within my breast, 
Then all ray cares arc hush’d to rest ; 
Methinks I’m rich as Lydian king, 

And merrily I long to sing. 

I scorn the world, and lay me down 
Encircled with an ivy crowm, 

Arm ye who will, let drink- be mine ; 

Boy ! bring the cup of rosy wine ; 

For since the floor must be my bed, 

*Tis better to lie drunk than dead. 

To a Girl, 

M?i fit ^vy^g 
Tfiov nroXitiu k^tt^cev. 

Shun me not, oh maiden fair, ^ 

Though you see my hoary hair ; 

Nor, because thy cheeks are smooth, 
Blooming in the flower of youth, 

From my fond carcases fly : 

Lo ! how pleasing to the eye 
Are the chaplets wc comj)ose, 

Tw'ining lilies with thoxosc !— .E. K. 
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Overtures from the General Assembly 
io the M veral Presbyteries of ScoU 
(and, resjjccting a System of 
Education for Aspirants to the 
Church, S;c, 

The reader will recollect, that 
these overtures are under the foster- 
ing care of Dr Chalmers, though 
tliL'y did not originate with him ; for 
lie has declared, that he was indebted 
to a brother of Glasgow for the idea 
of them at first. But it is a matter 
of trivial consequence who may be 
tlieir real father ; it is at least cer- 
tain, that, to all intents and purposes, 
they are the Doctor's by adoption; 
we must therefore consider him as 
engaged in their support, from an in- 
ternal feeling of the usefulness of the 
object which they have in view, — as 
giving his decision, after a serious 
and impartial examination of the 
subject, in their favour. 

We have as high an opinion of the 
talents and judgment of thisReverend 
Gentleman as most people; and in 
his views of the proficiency which 
theological students generally attain, 
under the present system of educa- 
tion, in those branches of knowledge 
to which their attention is directed, 
and the consequent state of learning 
which is foundin the Church, we ^ive 
liiin our most cordial acquiescence. 
We recollect, in 1821, to have read in 
the newspapers what was seemingly a 


a full report of a speech which 
ivered in the General Assem- 
bly, on the above topics ; we read 
with that pleasure which the display 
of his powers is fitted to awake in 
the mind of others, and were feel- 
ingly alive to the tru^Ji of much 
which his remarks embodied. The 
gloomy picture which he drew of 
the listless ignorance which pervades 
our ‘seminaries of theological instruc- 
* tion, was more a faithful picture than 
a caricature ; and one, while he read, 
might well have been disposed to ask, 
if the dense' cloud which bung over 
the Church, between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries was yet dissipated? 
We will even go fardier than Dr 
Chalmers. We will join issue with 
him, as far as ecclesiastical education 
is concerned ; and, moreover, venture 
to state, that not a little of what he 
urged as applicable to it, may not 
improperly be extended to university- 
education in general. 1 1 is too noto- 
rious to be denied, that many .who 
have attended our colleges show but 
little of that enlightened understand- 
ing and liberal spirit which it is the 
object of these seminaries to confer. 
Of consequence, their superiority 
over the generality of mankind is 
very far from being decided, but, 
on the contrary,, is of so very equivo- 
cal a nature, that it may only expose 
them and the said seminaries to the 
sneers and contempt of such as have 


• The above article was sent us anonymously, which circumstance of itself fur- 
nishes an insuperable objection to a majority of the communications sent us : but it 
is written in so calm, dispassionate a style, and displays so much moderation and good 
sense, that we have resolved to infringe our general rule, and give it a place in our 
Journal. 

Our constant readers will observe, thot the concluding remarks, in regard to the 
Society recently instituted for improving the system of church-patronage in Scotland, 
differ ioto coelo from the opinions expressed in a lale'article, entitled “ The Kirkman 
and Dissenter.” Now, nobody, we presume, will be so absurd as to -suppose that slight 
discrepancies of this sort are inconsistent with the unity of design and general harmony 
of tone which ought to characterize a periodical wOl-k ; far less ascribe every shade 
or variety of opinion entertained and expressed by his contributors to the Editor him- 
self. It is not possible, nor, if it were, desirable, that all the writers for a Journal 
of this kind should think alike in every respect, and on every variety of subject ; nor 
will such a nice squaring and adjustment be expected by any reasonable person, un- 
less from those who are the retainers or advocates of a particular party or sect,— .a 
species of vassalage from which we boast a proud and total exemption. We state 
these things once for all, because the Editor has observed opinions expressed on a jiar- 
ticular subject, in itself totally indifferent, and scarcely deserving an opinion of any 
&ort, gravely and formally ascribed to himbclf— 

voi.. xvr. ^ I 
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not enjoyed the benefits of like in- 
struction. A few detached shreds of 
literature and science can be hut little 
serviceable to the possessor himself, 
or to society ; and they will be a 
particularly poor acquisition, if, du- 
ring the time of acquiring them, the 
student, immured within the walls 
of a college, and conversing only with 
books, .shall forget or allow his atten- 
tion to oveirlook the manners of the 
world, and the conventional forms of 
life. The coarse and keen satire of 
Burns is very applicable in such .a 
case ; 

A set o* dull, conceited hashes, 

Confuse their brains in college classes ! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak ; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek ! 

In fact, the dulness and formality 
of colleges, which are found as well 
among Professors as students, the 
teachers as the taught, have been the 
topics of general complaint and re- 
gret. Poet Gray, who filled a Pro- 
fessor’s chair in Cambridge, saw so 
much of them around him, that even 
respect for his Alma Mater and bro- 
ther Professors was insufiicient to 
restrain him from the open expres- 
sion of his disapprobation, as is to be 
seen in the fragment of his intended 
Address to Ignorance. But while we 
cordially agree, not merely with Dr 
Chalmers, but with the thinking 
world generally, that serious imper- 
fections, whatever may be their cause, 
attach to the most approved semina- 
ries of learning, botn in this and in 
the southerly part of the island, and 
that it would be particularly desir- 
able to have our clergy more intelli- 
gent and instructed than they are, 
^although, in general, they are far 
nom contemptible in these respects;) 
still we are not disposed to grant, 
that the proposed new code of theo- 
logical instruction, the natural con- 
sequence of the present overtures, 
provided that they are approved of, 
is calculated to secure the ends which 
it is held out as fitted to attain. 
And it appears that many respect- 
able members of the Church are of 


this opinion, for when Dr Chal- 
mers, in last General Assembly, pro- 
posed to have the overtures recom- 
mitted for the opinion of the Presby- 
teries against another year he ex- 
perienced so warm an opposition, 
that a man of little nerve, or less 
steadiness to his purpose, might have 
allowed the cause to fall to the 
ground, and sleep in peace. It is 
clear from this circumstance, from 
sentiments' which clergymen have 
delivered in various quarters, but 
more particularly from the fact, that 
a majority of the Presbyteries of the 
Church, if they did not disapprove of 
the overtures transmitted for their 
consideration, at least made no re- 
turns declaratory of their approba- 
tion, that the proposed change in 
theological education is ‘not likely to 
be palatable to a great body of the 
Church, and if it takes place, will 
be rather a boon to the importunity 
of solicitation, than a measure in 
which her members went cheerfully 
hand in hand, from a deep feeling 
of its necessity, or even of its likcli- 
ness to benefit. It would be unfair, 
however, on such grounds, to con- 
clude, that the overtures embrace 
objects of an injudicious or useless 
tendency ; the farthest that we can 
yet fairly go, is to detect a possibility 
of their doing so ; but in order to 
decide confidently of them, we must 
first see what they are, and reason 
from their nature. 

They are founded on the principle, 
that attendance on the instructions of 
a Divinity-Hall must necessarily be 
more serviceable to the student than 
private study and reflection ; and the 
qualifications of such as have obtain- 
ed settlements in ur connected with 
the Church, being beyond the pro- 
vince of legislation, they have merely 
a prospective reference ; they would 
render the rising generation of cler- 
gymen more intelligent than their 
predecessors, their instructors in the 
Universities remaining what they arc ; 
unless, indeed, the increasing illumi- 
nation of their pupils shall prompt 
them to greater exertions and new at- 
tainments — as if the branches of a 
tree, while they bud and germinate 


• It is a principle in the Constitution of the Church of Scotland, that no overture 
can pass into a standing law without, at least, the approbation of forty Presbyteries, 
f. e, of the majority of the Presbyteries of the Church. 
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" with vigour, should convey nourish- 
ment and support to the parent stock, 
instead of its promoting the growth 
of them. Ily the present code of 
theological instruction, which, in 
their wisdom, the General Assembly 
have established, the student in di- 
vinity may finish his education in 
four sessions of regular attendance on 
a Divinity-Hall, or even in three re- 
gular and one partial session ; or be 
may accomplish the same object in 
two regular and three partifil sessions; 
or in one regular and five partial ses- 
sions ; or, lastly, it is in his power 
to chuse six partial sessions. By a 
partial session, is meant a day or two 
of attendance, in which the student 
enrols himself in the College books, 
and has his subjects of discourse pre- 
scribed to him, or performs the ex- 
orcises which he had received in a for- 
mer year. With this mode of study, 
the overtures which we have under 
consideration would do away entire- 
ly, or at least provide for three ses- 
sions of regular attendance ; and be- 
sides this change, they w’ould farther 
have it enacted, that before students 
were allowed to enter into a Divinity- 
Hall, they should undergo a strict, 
searching examination into their qua-’ 
lifications, by the Presbyteries of the 
districts where they resided ; and be 
admitted only on the attestations of 
these guardians of the Church, that 
they were satisfied with their charac- 
ters and literary attainments, who, at 
the same time, would remit back to 
C’ollege those who were found defi- 
cient, that they might perfect them- 
selves in the study of philosophy. 

It appears, then, that the safe- 
guards for the respectability of the 
(3iurch, which Dr Chalmers, or a 
friend of his, has devised, arc the 
voice of the Presbyteries, and a re- 
gular attendance on a course of theo- 
logical instruction. From the first 
of these, viz. the voice of the Presby- 
teries, we are not sanguine in our an- 
ticipations of much solid good. It 
will be observed, that the Presbyte- 
ries have a voice at present in the ad- 
mission of members into the pale of 
the Church ; but as no candidates 
appear before them till they have 
completed the term prescribed for 
their education, the Presbyteries may 
well be disposed to lenience ; for 
where, or for how long a time, arc 


they to remit a man to his studies, 
who is found not thoroughly ground- 
ed in those branches of philosophy 
and science which have been settled 
on by the learned as the proper hand- 
maids to theology ? Shall they re- 
mit them to a Philosophy College, 
since a Divinity- Hall has not tne 
established means of supplying their 
desiderata? This would be a sen- 
tence in many respects severe ; and 
the case seems analogous to the cri- 
minal code, which, where it is bloody, 
often defeats the ends of justice, and 
allows criminals, whom society, if 
their punishment was to be less se- 
vere, would be disposed to convict, 
to escape ; for people will rather suf- 
fer wrong, if tnat wrong is not of an 
aggravated kind, than become the 
instruments of depriving a fellow- 
being of life. But when students, 
after having gone through the usual 
course of philosophy, appear at the 
bar of an Ecclesiastical Court, to 
take their trial as candidates for the 
study of theology, the hardship and 
disgrace of remitting them for a ses- 
sion or so, is comparatively little ; 
and, again, when the same persons, 
after having attended the usual 
course of theological instruction, ap- 
pear at the bar of such courts to so- 
licit a license to preach, a small pro- 
longation of their studies may be re- 
sorted to, without the appearance of 
undue severity. It is to be consider- 
ed, too, that th^ ordeals which await 
them will have the eifect of quick- 
ening the exertions of students du- 
ring their studies at both Universi- 
ties, the Philosophical and Theologi- 
cal ; and taking all these things into 
consideration, we would have no ob- 
jection to see such a plan converted 
into a standing law of the Church, 
though, as we have already stated, we 
are not sanguine in our anticipation 
of the good which would consequent- 
ly ensue. For, supposing the state 
of literature to be low in the existing 
Church, is it to be expected that 
Presbyteries will call on young men 
who appear before them, fresh from* 
study and the technicalities of sci- 
ence, for a greater share of classical 
and philosophical knowledge than 
ever fell to their own share ? And 
we believe that it is now a pretty ge- 
neral maxim with an .enlightened 
community, that Presbyteries are apt 
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to be uniler a wrong bias^ and so are 
not fitly to be trusted with much 
power. This, at least, plainly ap- 
pears to be the maxim of the General 
Assembly, on ordinary occasions ; 
for seldom a year passes tn which that 
venerable body, during their sede- 
runt of ten days, do not pass some 
vote of censure on some Presbytery 
or other of the Church, or repeal de- 
cisions which had been given by Sy- 
nods or Presbyteries. Indeed, the 
Parochial Schoolmasters are indig- 
nant at being subjected to the judi- 
cature of Presbyteries, without the 
right of appeal to a higher court ; and 
in the draught of a Bill, which we 
have seen, to be brought into Parlia- 
ment, during the present Session, 
have showed their wish the re- 
peal of that clause iu the last School- 
masters* Act, which exposes them to 
such arbitrary Ecclesiastical rule. In 
the proposed new code of instruction 
for aspirants to the Church, the de- 
cision of Presbyteries, on the quali- 
fications of those who appear before 
them, must either be final, or the 
' degraded students are to have the 
right of appeal. If the former shall 
be the case, how is the General As- 
sembly to reconcile the extensive dis- 
cretionary power which they shall 
thus vest in Presbyteries, with their 
treatment of those lleverend Courts 
in other respects ? And if the stu- 
dents shall have the right of appeal 
to the higher Ecclesiastical Courts, 
we anticipate nothing but trouble, 
confusion, and wranghng, which 
must from thence ensue. 

As for the second and more im- 
portant safeguard which it is pro- 
posed to establish for the respect- 
ability of the Church, viz. a regular 
course of attendance, for four years, 
on theological instruction, we must 
be plain to say, that we disapprove 
of the innovation in toto, for rea- 
sons which we shall now proceed to 
detail. 

The branches of knoivledge wliich 
are taught in Scotch Colleges of Di- 
vinity, and which form the aggre- 
gate of Ecclesiastical instruction, are 
comprehended under Hebrew and 
Oriental languages. Ecclesiastical 
History, and Theology. The reader 
is perhaps aware, with respect to 
Hebrew and Oriental languages, the 
first of these, that an University is 


not the only vehicle through which 
an acquaintance with them is to be 
attained. And the best proof of 
this is, that the generality of clergy- 
men may be said to be totally ig- 
norant of them ; and when, on li- 
censing a student to preach, a Pres- 
bytery has to go through the form 
of making him read a portion of a 
psalm in the original Scriptures, it 
is often no little puzzle to find out 
one of tlieir members who is quali- 
fied to perform the part of an exa- 
ininator. In fact, it is urged, and 
we have good reason to think with 
too much truth, that those who arc 
appointed to teach these languages 
in our Universities are, for the most 
part, lamentably deficient in the 
knowledge requisj^^'^'for discharging 
the tasks whidt they undertake. 
Who is there of them who can ini- 
tiate the student in Arabic, that use- 
ful, hut difficult language, wliich, 
in its earlier form, as exhibited in 
the Koran of MahoineX, approaches 
pretty nearly to tlie Hebrew ? The 
most, perhaps, which they can do 
is, to give a small smattering of He- 
brew, and a still less smattering of 
Syriac, which differs from the former 
in nothing almost but in its alpha- 
bet. We have no doubt that there 
are individuals who never had an 
ecclesiastical education at all, who 
would far outstrip the common run 
of these Professors of Orientalism, 
who yet preserve some credit for 
knowledge, because they dabble in 
dead languages, for which the taste 
is so low, that few are able to con- 
vict them of ignorance. APith his 
Grammar, Lexicon, and Hebrew 
Bible, the student in divinity, in 
the retirement of a country resi- 
dence, may soon pick up a much 
greater acquaintance with the lan- 
guage than he could be expected to 
acquire from the superficial instruc- 
tions of a public University-class. 
This much may be applied to make 
out, in a satisfactory manner, the 
position, that a course of regular at- 
tendance on a Divinity Hall is not 
indispensably necessary for the a(f- ‘ 
quireraent of as much Hebrew as 
may be requisite for those who 
would enter into the Church ; and 
we do not despair of also making 
out to the satisfaction of the reader, 
that public instruction is not more 
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necessary for proficiency in Eccle- 
siastical History and Theology. As 
for Ecclesiastical History, it is known 
that, till within a few years back, 
it was not necessary for the regular 
student to produce to the Presby- 
tery where he sought a license, a 
certificate of his aUeiidance on such 
a branch of instruction ; and had it 
not been for preserving order and 
decorum in our Universities, and 
preventing endowed chairs from be- 
coming sinecures, the case might 
have continued so still. Indeed, 
any one who has the slightest no- 
tion of the materials from which the 
history of the church is compiled, 
must allow, that a course of prelec- 
tions fitted for a class-room will 
give but an imperfect and indistinct 
impression of the subject. The 
Professor's field of labour will be 
great and extensive, if he shall con- 
sult all the Fathers and genuine 
sources of authority with his own 
eyes; and if he sliall take them at 
second-hand, his time would be em- 
ployed as profitably to himself, and 
more so to his pupils, were he to 
read to them from some approved 
writer, such as Moshciin, whose la- 
bours have been successful in un- 
ravelling the progress of religious 
opinion. But in whatever manner 
Uie Professor shall discharge his 
duty, whether ably or no, the stu- 
dent must be more than a listener, 
in order to make a respectable pro- 
gress: he must think, read, and exa- 
mine ; and the study will be more 
to his taste, and the events which 
it treats sink deeper into his mind, 
if he shall dip into the Latin and 
Greek writers, in the first ages of 
Christianity, as far as his leisure and 
means of information will admit. 
And since he has to remain in ig- 
norance, or instruct himself, what 
xnatters it whether he be at College 
cr in the country, a regular or a par- 
tial student, provided that, in the 
circumstances in which he is pla- 
ced, he is not excluded from proper 
books — helps which the labour and 
genius of individuals have enabled 
them to bequeath to those who shall 
tread in the same steps with them- 
selves. 

We come now to inquire, in re- 
spect to Theology, properly so called, 
whether it may be acquired in pri- 


vate, as Ecclesiastical History and 
Hebrew^, or nowhere but within the 
verge of a Divinity- Hall- We may 
begiff by observing, that no small 
part of its province, viz. the sects 
and controversies which have agita- 
ted the Christian world, has consider- 
able affinity to the branch of Eccle- 
siastical education which wc have 
just now been considering, and is 
only to be understood *hy studying 
the Ipstory of the Church. It is true, 
that the judgment which is to be 
formed of these will, in most instan- 
ces, belong to reason and discrimi- 
nating reflection, over which the facts 
of history have no controul. Tin; 
Scriptures form the only sources from 
which a knowledge of religion is to 
be derived. The precepts and in- 
structions which they contain are de- 
livered in terms plain and simple, so 
as to be level to the most ordinary 
capacities. The obscurity anti doubt 
which have given rise to different 
sects and denominations among be- 
lievers, originate only with the pride 
of man, who, in the confidence of 
wisdom, will reduce revelation’ to a 
system of which he settles all the 
parts with mathematical clearness 
and precision, and speculate on sub- 
jects which lie beyond the limited 
range of his faculties. Out of the 
perplexing labyrinths which theolo- 
gians, with the most perverted inge- 
nuity, have formed to entangle them- 
selves and others, who is to be our 
guide? Ecclesiastical History will 
serve us in pointing out what is to 
be done ; but without the prelec- 
tions of a Divinity-Hall, must we 
despair of working out our way? 
An affirmation would be ridiculous. 
There is reason to suppose, that pro- 
fessional instructors in Theology do 
not all the good which they might, 
because they attempt tofomuch. They 
must make every thing plain, and 
leave nothing unsettled, and, in con- 
sequence, distort and mis-explain par- 
ticular passages of Scripture, to make 
out a system. It will be understootl, 
that we speak not of religious con- 
troversy in general ; for many of the 
heresies which were in the Church, 
or now adhere to it, show so palpa- 
bly gross, that they cannot for a mo- 
ment preserve tlieir hold before the 
vigorous exercise of reason and re- 
flection, • But, in the diffcrcncoB be- 
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tween the Arniiniauists wntl Calvin- 
ists, we arc afraid that no single 
system can be framed which will 
not be found liable to very serious 
objections. do not mean that 

the leading doctrines of Christianity 
cannot be exhibited as a help to the 
faith of its professors ; for this has 
already been successfully done, in 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, and Confession 
of Faith of the Church of Scotland ; 
but we assert, that be undertakes a 
ticklish task, who sits down to re- 
concile these systems with our ordi- 
nary notions of what is light, and 
the free agency of man. It has been 
our lot to listen to many laboured 
disquisitions, whose object was to 
set Calvinism on an eminence where 
the cavils of objectors could never 
reach it, — where, like a complete edi- 
fice, it left the heart nothing to dis- 
like, and nothing mpre to desire ; we 
listened with feelings of satisfaction, 
and admired the ingenuity and pro- 
fundity of the speaker ; hut we think 
of the reasoning now, and it has 
lost its attraction ; baseless, it has 
left no wreck behind. The secret 
things belong to the Lord ; it will 
be our wisdom not to pry too far and 
earnestly into them. 

It will follow from the above re- 
marks, that the truths of our reli- 
gion may be attained anywhere, by 
means of reading and reflection. But 
perhaps the mode of imparting these 
truths to others, and religious in- 
struction in the gross, is too much 
an art to he within the reach of 
private study. And if wc consider 
the style and manner in which reli- 
gion is pretty often handled, there 
will appear room for tlie supposition. 
’W'^e recoWeet once to have heard it 
urged as an apology for the barbar- 
ous language of the law, that every 
profession had its technicalities, and 
divines their jargon as well as civi- 
lians. Js regular attendance at Col- 
lege to be enforced for tlie sake of 
this Shibboleth of the profession ? 
AVho would support an abuse, or 
assist to j^erpetuate what it were de- 
sirable siiould die the death ? The 
learned and ingenious Foster, in one 
of his Essays, has sliown how much 
the jirogress of pure evangelical re- 
ligion is retarded by the peculiar 
phraseology of those who inculcate 


it. Technical terms, he well ob- 
serves, have been the lights of sci- 
ence, hut, in many instances, the 
shades of religion. The nearer that 
the language of religion approaches, 
we do not say to the style of fa- 
shionable intercourse, hut to that of 
life, and the more that it is purified 
from the barbarisms of scholastic 
theology, the more generally accept- 
able it will he to the world. It is 
true, that there are expressions in 
our version of the Scriptures, which, 
wanting generality, are thought to 
ally religion to the systems of di- 
vines ; which, however, it would ap- 
pear over fastidious, or, perhaps, 
would be imprudent to alter in quo- 
tation, for they are sanctioned by 
long use, and good taste does not re- 
volt at them. 

Hitherto we have defended the 
present system of ecclesiastical edu- 
cation against the advocates of inno- 
vation, by an appeal to reason, in 
respect to the subjects which are at 
issue : hut we might go farther ; wc 
might appeal to fact for the sound- 
ness of what has been advanced. 
Wliich, pray, is the more intelligent 
and better educated of the two, — 
the stripling who runs the Cu7'riczilum 
Academicunty without let or pause, 
for the term of eight sessions, — 
or he who, during a longer period of 
study, has conversed with the world, 
and thought for himself.^ In gene- 
ral, there is no comparison between 
the two. The former is shallow and 
giddy, one in whom no wise man 
would be disposed to repose a weigh- 
ty trust: the necessity laid on him of 
providing for lihnself has rendered 
the latter thoughtful and sedate, and 
habits of application are natural to 
him. 

But perhaps it may be urged, that 
if all this be as wc have stated, pub- 
lic establishments for Ecclesiasti- 
cal education are no better than use- 
less. We deprecate such a conclu- 
sion. Our Theological Colleges are 
the safeguards of the Church ; they 
detect heresy and error, and fur- 
nish approved models of orthodoxy ; 
and while they enable those who 
have the inclination and means, to 
finish their studies in a comparatively 
short time, they serve as beacons to 
point out the course which the private 
and partial student should pursue. 
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In maintaining the propriety of 
continuing, for students in divinity, 
the present system of partial atten- 
dance, let it be considered, that, in the 
event of relinquishing it, an entrance 
into the Church must necessarily he 
denied to many to whom the clerical 
profession is at present open. All 
poor students, who fight their way hy 
means of teaching, either in schools 
or gentlemen's families, must then 
give up their prospects, and, (wliich 
is a consideration likely to weigh 
as much with those who favour the 
interests of the Established Church,) 
dissenting students would have an 
ojjportunity to engross much of the 
business of private tuition, and so to 
connect themselves with the landed 
interest and better classes of society ; 
for we can hardly suppose, that the 
piouchcrs of the Established Church 
could succeed to the whole province, 
which has hitherto been divided be- 
tween them and her students. When 
w'e consider that the settled Clergy 
are aware of these circumstances, 
and that they have publicly been 
stated in Presbyteries and elsewhere, 
as arguments against the overtures 
which are under consideration, we 
are astonished to see, that Presby- 
teries, where there are tnembers who 
entertain such sentiments, have una- 
nimously given their assent, to be 
transmitted to the ensuing Asserably, 
to these overtures, and to the change 
in the mode of theological instruc- 
tion, which it is their object to bring 
about. Do our Clergy dread the idea 
of being thought singular, and will 
th(7 make no stand for private opi- 
nion, except where pluralities and 
their personal interests are concern- 
ed ^ Indeed, it is a bounden duty on 
every man to look to himself ; and 
philanthropic considerations of the 
general good may be thought to im- 
ply principles too romantic to he 
acted on, but with considerable cau- 
tion. 

To come to a conclusion. We 
would seriously urge on Dr Chal- 
mers, and the advocates of his opi- 
nions, that no good can possibly be 
done to the Church by the overtures 
of his fostering care ; or, at least, 
the good to he attained will not com- 
pensate the evil which must be in- 
curred. The listlessncss and igno- 
rance complained of, and which no 


candid inquirer will deny to pervade 
the Church in general, as well as our 
Divinity- II alls, arise from another 
source than is contemplated ; and 
the overtures remind us of the case 
of a medical practitioner, who, igno- 
rant of the scat of a disease, applies 
his remedies to the lower extremi- 
ties, whereas they should he directed 
to the heart and head. « Man is a ra- 
tional agent, and external circum- 
stances invariably induence lus con- 
duct. What inducement has a body 
of men to endeavour at being accom- 
plished scholars, when their profes- ‘ 
sion is such, that neither talents nor 
learning can place them in a situa- 
tion beyond the reach of want ? l>y 
the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, and the pernicious system 
of patronage, those only can obtain 
settlements who have influence, by 
family connexions, or are lucky e- 
nough to be able to recommend 
themselves to those who have the 
power to promote them. With 
Church-patrons, it is never a ques- 
tion, if Mr Such-a-onc be properly 
qualified for a church, — a pastor who 
will feed as well as shear his flock ; 
but — How do private obligations call 
on me to act ? By taking this step, am 
I likely to add any thing to my po- 
litical influenced Few of these gen- 
tlemen, we believe, actually sell 
churches ; but they do what is equi- 
valent; they barter with neighbour- 
ing gentlemen, give them churches 
to their tutors, for votes in the case 
of parliamentary elections, and other 
favours. In this state of circum- 
stances, it is pleasing to see that a 
Society has been established in Scot- 
land, for the purpose of improving 
the system of Church Patronage, by 
vesting the election of clergymen, in 
every parish, in the heads of fami- 
lies. Let the opponents of the plan 
deride it as chimerical and impracti- 
cable, and, indeed, it is not likely that 
either Government, or the nobility 
and gentry, will be disposed to give 
up their patronage, for it has hitherto 
been a useful political engine; yet 
still the ideas of those with whom 
the Society originated arc right ; and 
were its objects carried into effect, 
we would soon have a very different 
and much-improved system of preach- 
ing in the Established Church. Jn 
fact, this Society has directed its cf- 
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forts to the root of the evils which to the more deserving of those young 
tlie overtures of Dr Chalmers can- men who would enter into her pale? 
not destroy. Where a field is open. We know the exertions which the 
and encouragmeiit given for the dis- meinbers of the Established Church 
play of merit, there merit will be make to provide handsomely for. the 
found. It may be said, that popu- widows and children which they may 
lar preaching is seldom good preach- leave behind them ; the funds for 
ing ; but we deny the truth of such provision, which have not come 
such an assertion. The people are out of their own pockets, have arisen 
generally shaewd enough ; and for from church property ; and the corn- 
diction and manner, whicli they munity at large has never been bur- 
may not admire, they are yet dis- dened for them, unless we conceive 
posed to show due lenience : but contributions, in the way of collec- 
matter with them is indispensable, — tions at church doors, to be a tax on 
'we mean doctrinal matter: and he Christians: we therefore applaud 
only prostitutes his talents, at the our Clergy for their foresight and phi- 
same time that he shows a want of lanthropy ; but we would think still 
versatility of mind, who will treat better of them, if they showed a 
them only with moral harangues, little more sympathy and regard for 
which he ought to know cannot those who are candidates for the pro- 
please, and should be a secondary ob- fession in which they have obtain- 
■ ject with a minister of the gospel, ed appointments. Aspirants to the 
If Dr Chalmers, and the advocates Church have already discouragement 
for a change in the system of Eccle- enough to struggle with ; and if the 
siastical instruction, would indeed ira- overtures pass, something will be 
prove the Church, let them join is- added to their burdens. We would 
sue with the Society now mentioned, call upon the reflective and benevo- 
or act on some collateral plan. We lent framer leur route, as the French 
know that the Dissenters in Scotland would say, to the Church, — to hold 
provide regular employment for their out encouragement to them, and their 
aspirants to the Church, after they intellectual acquirements will in con- 
have received licenses to preach. Per- sequence improve j a consummation 
haps this is too much to expect in which a more rigorous cotie of disci- 
the Church of Scotland ; but is it pline for students in divinity will 
impossible to hold out encouragement not bring about. 

CLASSICAL CHITICISM. 

Sin, 

The Classical Dreamer,*’ whose and wilds — green nooks and heather- 
reveries you occasionally publish, bells" — what a beautiful picture of 
must be a very happy fellow. In calm and peaceful enjoyment 1 “Oh 
imitation of yourself, I ought perhaps rus quando te aspiciam !*' “Non 
to have given him the more mysteri- tamen invideo." Nevertheless, my 
ous appellation of “ Reveur." “ Omiie fate is very different. Immured in 
ignotum pro magnifico cst," as every “ a gloomy and dusky chamber"— 
body knows, and a word which we far from the inspiring air of the 
are not in the habit of seeing, may mountains — o’crcanopied by lowering 
excite the same kind of curiosity as a clouds of smoke and vapour, and 
traveller from a distant country, exposed to the never-ceasing din of 
But I like plainness ; and as, in the cars, and carts, and carriages, and 
present instance, the foreigner pos- city cries — he and I are, as it were, 
sesscs no discoverable advantage over antipodes to each other. Our labours, 
the native, I patriotically prefer a therefore, will naturally partake 
home production. Re this, however, somewhat of the diversity of our si- 
as it may, to read Virgil for weeks tuation. His reveries will be light 
in the open air — amongst the moun- and airy ; my researches will smell 
tains — under the canopy of white of fogs and fatness *, instead of that 
cloud and blue sky — amongst woods “ enlightened and elegant scholar- 

* Pingue pecus dornino facias ct cactcra practer 
Ingcniura. — Uor. 
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ship" by whieh he ia distingui^lied, vier next given m, en the authority 
1 may w expected to solicit your at- of Polybius^ whM he supposes Livy- 
ten tion in the garb^HT the cntic, and to avoid contradictions — oUghi to 
with the heaviness of the commetut^ * have written ; but unsupported hf 
tor. While he, Hke his own *sky, is MSS., does not venture to remodel 
all blue and cloudless, 1 Tml be all the text so as to cypress his notions- 
gloom and dulness. At all events, I “ Rem,*' he adds, clare ex Polybio 
aim not at rivalling him in hia higher diseitnus. Hasdrubal, qui in iarvo 
characteristics. ** Sunt H quos ar- coma Hi8panis> pallisque equitibus 
bustajuvant'*,hamile8quemyricae.** prseerat, quu^ ocddione occidisset 
My flight shall be less venturous, komanum equitatum, • transit in 
and my aim gained if i shall succeed> dextrura comu, et> conjunctus !Nu« 
even "at the expence of a little pe- midk sodoratn equites in fugaut 
dantry, in throvdng some light on vorlit. Eos ddn^ persoquendos 
one of those ** loci diffidtiores” which CfCdendosquep^ittit Numidis. Ipse 
have hitherto baffled the ingenuity cum suis Gallis, Hkpanisque equi- * 
and learning of all the editors and tibus tlomanos pedites, cum AfHs 
critics. Tbe passage to which I beg tuns rnaxime pu^antes^ a tergo in- 
to call your attention, at present, is as vadh. tioe prooul dubio voTuerat 
follows : Livy, xxii. 48., ffa^ru- livius. Bed ad hune sensum ejus 
bal, qui ea parte prseerat, subductos verba reflngere sine librorum ope 
ex media acie Numidas, quia segnis *h*ustra tentaverimus.'' Gronovius 
corum turn adversis pugna erat, ad says, Desiderabatur tale quid ; 
persenuendos passim fugientes hiit- Haidruhaly qua parte prd::ernt, victor, 
tit ; Hispanos et Gallos peditesji jam hevum quoque Romanorum cornu 
Afris propc fessis, cipede magis quam adortus pari fortuna, Narntdas, quia 
pugna, aojungit.” eomm eum advents pugua eraty 

These words are sufficiently plain ad ptrseqvendos poi>sim fugientes miU 
and simple in themselves. The ve- Hi* Hupemos et Qedhs equites jadt 
riest tyro could noi fail to hit the Afris^ope feseisy cmde magis quam 
meaning in a verbal translation ; but pugna^ adjungii" Periasonius pro- 
commentators have with one voice poses that we should read, “ Hasdru- 
pronounced them to be at variance oal qui victor ad earn partem pene- 
with the preceding narrative of the traveratsubductoSexaCie Naraidas,** 
battle of Canna^. In order, how- &c. Dr Hunter copies the two first 
ever, to put you at once in posses- notes, without expressing any opi- 
sion of their opinion, and the grounds nion of his own, unless we are to con- 
ofit, it may be well to transcribe sider him as approving of Gronovius* 
Crevier s note, which contains the conjecture. Various emendations of 
substance oT all that has been writ- less importance have been brought 
ten on the subject : ^ Hasdrubal, qui forward by others. None qf these, 
ea parte prwerat Hewf," et qu® se- however, seems to have proved very 
quuntur, omnino corrupts sunt, et satisfactory. The change wliich 

? ro dtploratis habenda. Prime enim they would make is too great to be 
lasdrubal non hac parte, sed l®v^ introduced on the slight grounds 
pr®erat. Deinde, quonam modo sul^ which arq alleged in its favour, and, 
duci possunt ex media Seie Nnmid®, on a nearer inspection, may perhaps 
qui in dextro comu locati fuerant ? be found unnecessary. We at least 
Postremo, quid necesse est adjungi thinkit may be shewn, that tlie pre- 
Afris in media aoie Gallos Hispanos- sent text, when properly explaine<l, 
que pecKtes, qui in ea semper fuere involves no contradictions, or, at all 
Now, is it at all likely that Livy,^who events, that harmony noay be restor- 
is so remarkable for the clearness and ed by one or two very trifling alter- 
accuracy of his descriptions, should ations. Let us then make the at- 
have been guilty of three such gross tein^. 

blunders in the space of almost as \Ve begin by endeavouring to as- 
many lines ? But let this pass. Cre- certain the reference of the words 

^ There is no violation hferc of Carson’s ** Rules for the ronatruciion of theielativc 
with the sulijunctive mood.” Th^ precise subject to which I allude if quite well 
known and defined; I mean myself. Cundn, p, 6. 
vox. XVI. 3 K 
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ea parte.” All the learneil men 
abovc'-nametl explain them as apply, 
ing to that portion of the army whose 
engagement is described in the pre- 
ceding part of this chapter. Here we 
think them mistaken, and from this 
source naturally flow all the difficul- 
ties with which they have puzzled 
themselves and their readers* Look 
back for a moment to the history of 
this memorable contest. Jn narra- 
ting the arrangements for fhe battle« 
and the battle itself, Livy speaks ge- 
nerally of these divitions of the army^ 
— the tight, the centre, and the left. 
'According to him^ the engagement 
commenjc^ on the right wing of the 
Romans, where it was not of long 
duration ; the cavalry, who were 
chiefly engaged, being almost imme- 
diately defeated and driven off the 
field. He next proceeds isolate the * 
events of the centre. In tm quarter 
the Romans, at first, had the advan- 
tage ; hut following up their success 
incautiously^ were surrounded by 
the enemy, and nearly cut to pieces. 
T wo divisions of the army being thus 
disposed oft the fate of tne left wing 
remained to he narrated. Here also, 
as we learn from the preceding part 
of this chapter, the Romans had the 
worst of it, having suffered great 
loss, and being thrown into the ut^ 
most terror axid constemlition. We 
are not, however, to suppose that 
those events occurred separately, and 
in the same order, as they solicit our 
attention. It is more.than probable 
that the whole line was engaged at 
the same moment. Livy, indeed, 
finds himself obliged, for the sake d 
clearness and precision^ to take their 
movements in detail. But the com- 
batants were not bound by the same 
rules as the historian, and we may 
be sure, that each party rushed for- 
ward to the strife, without waiting 
till the fate of its neighbour was de- 
termined. After giving*this particu- 
lar description, our author goes on 
to state the general result Of the en- 
gagement. In doing this, he neglects 
the threefold division, and hence- 
forth considers the army as 'consist- 
ing only of two parts, one of which 
was flying with the utmost precipita- 
tion, and the other continuing the 
battle with the obstinacy of despair. 

** Quum alibi terror et fuga, alibi 
pertinax in ro'ala jam spe proelium.” 


It is scarcely necessary, we ima- 
gine, to spend a moment in shewing 
this to be the proper light in which 
the passage ought to he viewed. The 
two alibis” will not admit of any 
other Tefei*ience. They cannot be con- 
fined to the Roman left Wing, for it 
does not appear that it had yet begun 
to fly ; and, even if it had, alibi” is 
not used by Livy except when speak- 
ing of the whole army. We must, 
therefore, of necessity, understand 
them to comprehend the entire line 
of battle. Should ibis be granted, i t 
will be equally clear, that “ ea parte/' 
which correspond to the first “ alibi,” 
will hgvO the same extensive signifi- 
cation, and denote that part of the 
line where flight and terror prevailed, 
in opposition to that which still main- 
tain^ its ground. This view, in our 
opinion, at once removes every diffi- 
culty ; and Hasdrubal will Wb repie- 
sented, not as opposed to the Homan 
left, but to the fugitives, who, as we 
learn from the preceding narrative, 
w'ere the right, and perhaps part of 
the centre. Now, it is in this very 
quarter that he is said to have been 
stationed, and where, of course, we 
would expect to find him. 

What lias now been stated is fur- 
ther confirmed by the words altera 
parte” at the beginning of the follow- 
ing chapter. These are evidently 
contrasted with ea parte.” The 
two expressions mutually correspond 
toeachothir; and consequently, if 
the latter sipfnify the Roman left, the 
former must signify the Homan right. 
But this cannot be their meaning ; 
for the cavalry who were stationed 
there were dragged from their horses, 
and defeated at the very commence- 
ment of the battle ; whereas we find, 
that it was not till the very conclu- 
sion of the engagement that the Con- 
suh Paullus ordered those whom he 
commanded to dismount. Besides, 
if Livy had continued to speak of the 
left wing in opposition to the other 
two divisions of she army, “ altera” 
would be improperly employed ; for, 
alter,” every school-boy knows, 
never signifies but ‘‘one of two.” 
We con^ude, then, that as this can- 
not be the meaning of “ altera parte,” 
it must refer to the second “ alibi 
while, at the same time, the expres- 
sions, “ pertinax in mala jam spe 
praelium/^and “proelium, quale jam 
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liaud dubia victoria bostium^ fuit/* 
the one connected with “ alibi," and 
tlie other with “altera parte/* mu- 
tually correspond, and lead us Co ex- 
plain these words of the same indi- 
Tiduals. Consequently, as “ altera 
|)arte" relates tq those who maintain- 
ed the battle with the obstinacy of 
despair, the contrasted term ea 
parte" must refer to the first “ alibi," 
or to that part of the army which 
was dying ; and Hasdrubal was not 
engaged with the left M has 
been generally supposed. Thus the 
first inconsistency which has been 
charged on Livy's narrative, disap- 
pears ; — a new light dawn# oU the 
passage ; and the present reading, so 
far from requiring emendation, is 
found to suit the context better than 
any which has hitherto been pro- 
posed. 

After what has been said, we shall 
not be long detained by the alleged 
discrepancies which still remain. 
Livy having now ceased to speak of 
the contending armies as composed 
of three divisions, media" ought, 
perhaps, agreeably to the opinions of 
commentators, to be expelled from 
the text. Owing, indeed, to the. 
changes which had taken place, it is 
possible that the Numidians, al- 
though originally stationed on the 
right wing, had now reached the 
centre. But it is more probable that 
“ media" has taken possession of a 
place to which it has no, claim. As, 
in the preceding chapters, it had oc- 
curred so frequently in connection 
with “ acies," the copyist, on per- 
ceiving the latter, had also repeated 
the other, in the hurry and inadver- 
tency of transcription. 

with respect to 'the third objec- 
tion, Crevier seems to have mistaken 
our author. It is not said that Has- 
drubal sent the Spanish and Gallic 
infantry to assist tne Africans in fi- 
nishing the battle. That was al- 
ready ended. The slaughter had 
ceas^, and nought remak^ butv to 
make the most of the victory., T’he 
meaning plainly is, that be ordered 
them to join the Numidians in the 
pursuit of the Hying enemy. For 
this the Africans were unable* as 


they bad been fighting all day, and 
were now wearied with their exer- 
tions. It is probable, however^ that 
in place of “ pedites," we should, at 
has been ^nerally supposed, read 
** equites,** both because cavalry 
would be more useful in following 
the fugitives, and because the Gallic 
and Spanish horse had, obtained an 
easy conquest, whereas the infantry 
had been defeated. Oq the whole, 
then, it appears that by two very 
slight changes, the erasure of “ me- 
dia," and the substitution of “ equi- 
tea** for “ pedites," the integrity of 
a passage, which was suppos^ tobe- 
buried in hopeless corruption, may 
be restored. Even these alterations 
do not seem altogether necessary, al- 
though the introduction of them 
might add to the perspicuity, and 
perhaps ^ the purity of the text. ^ 

Before^oneluding, I may* just re- 
mark, with respect to “ quara mal- 
lem" in the next diapter, that there 
seems no good grotuids to doubt with 
^Dr Hunter “ de sanitate lod." We 
*are to suppose the words pronounced 
with a sneer. Hannibal, whep in- 
formed of what ha^considered a piece 
of great folly on the part of the Ro- 
man Consul, exclaimed, in « tone of 
contempt, “ He might as well have 
delivered them to mein chains. By 
dismounting, they are as* much in 
my power as if their hands were tied 
behind their backs." 

My observations are offered with 
diffidfenee. However just they may 
appear to myself, they will likely be 
viewed in a different light by others. 
Attention, however, may, by means 
of them, ))e drawn to tbe passage. 
And if yourself or your correspond- 
ents have any thing better to pro- 
pose, 1, for one, will thankfully lis- 
ten to your Su^estions, and candidly 
weigh your opinions. 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere 
mecam/* 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
E. N. 

Edinburgh, i^ik March 1825. 
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Op all the imifAtiVe art8> the hifr- 
trionie is that in the ^me of 

excellence is the most fleeting and 
evanesc^t The poet secures itnnioto 
talit^ in his lays, and thC pointer on 
hb canvas. The g^ins of thescdf)^ 

’ tor b fixed in the maihle to which 
he imparts all the beautlCS of form, 
and descettds^bountless generations, 
after the han<la«w1^ch minted the 
chisel are thoulde^d into diut. 

But he who frets his hour upon the 
stage. 

Can scarce extend Ms fhme to naif an 

Itfor ]itin nor pencil can the actor save ; 
The art and artist shai^ohe common 
grave. ^ ' 

The names of Garrick and Hender- 
son, those great masters ^ the sce- 
nic art, Site now almosc^aa little 
known to our fteatrical crltids, as if 
three thousand jNtars had elapsed 
fiinde the era of ibeir existence ; and, 
in tjulh,* we who, ncw-a-days, prat^ 
of these matiers, form just as ina- 
dequate ideas of the peculiar mea- 
sure or qualities of those excellencies 
hy Which Garrick delighted our fa- 
thers, atf we do of the Garricks and 
Kembles, wh6 slumber yet in un- 
created dust/' We can believe the 
former to have been endowed with 
great powers Of versatile gehius, UMn 
the same evidence on which we be- 
lieve (Jueen Mary to have been en- 
dowed with great jiersonal charms. 
All means of comparison, in either 
case, being alike denied, we must be 
content with limiting our admiration 
to those beauties, and to such Gar- 
ricks, as the present agO has produced. 
The actor may indeed And consola- 
tion for the lacK of posthumous fame 
in this, — that while his full portion 
of honours, with its more substantial 
concomitant, is decreed him on the 
spot, and attends him throughout 
the career of his achievements, the 
fame of aspirants in the other arts 
has been tpo often doomed to wait 
coufirmatiion froto the tardy awards 
of posterity, long after the car is fer 
ever deaf to the sootliing influence 
of applause. 


We believe our annals record no 
one who afibrded the lovers of sce- 
nic exhibition, in the present gene- 
ratiop, such general delight as John 
Philip Kemble — certainly none who, 
in talents and personal cnaracter, ac- 
complished so much towards re- 
deeming the stage from the thraldom 
of impurity and prejudice, and im- 
proving and rendering it at once an 
ipteUwual and moral enjoyment. 
His name atid his talents are as- 
sociated with our earliest and fondest 
recollections ;*aiid memory still lin- 
gers with ddtght on days when the 
appearance of his name in capitals on 
the walls of onr city, operated upon 
us like tbo spbll of an enchanter. 
Then, and until the appointed hour 
of enjoyment, betwixt impatience for, 
and anticipation of the pleasure 
awaiting Us, we could do nothing, 
and we could think of nothing but 
Kemble; business and dinner were 
alike bores ; the table had no plea- 
sures for us comparable with those 
on the boards of the stage ; the 
strains from the^ orchestra were un- 
4 melodious ; and after the prompter’s 
bell summoned up the curtain, each 
actor’s prattle was tedious, until our 
Senses were gladdened by the noble 
figure of Kemble — as if the genius 
of old Rome still lingered in our 
island, surrounded by that halo which 
the lapse of^ges imparts. 

Then in Brutus, or Coriolanus, or 
in Cato, he identifieil himself with 
those master-spirits of antiquity, and 
in imagination carried us to iiome 
itself. We could have sat for days, 
and witnessed Kemble perform Co- 
riolanus, in which he reached the 
very summit of the actor’s art. In 
spite of the ravages of time, he still 
exhibited this haughty patrician 
with itndiminished energy — his erect 
chest, haughty lip, and dark roll- 
ing^ eye, beaming forth unutterable 
things. In personal appearance a- 
lone,^it was impossible not to admire 
the noble proportions and majestic 
grandeur of his figure — the expres- 
sion of his Homan countenance — the 
tasteful folds of his classical dra- 


• Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq., including a History of the 
Stage, from the time of Garrick to the present (leriod. By Janus Boaden, Esq. 
S vols. 8vo. London : Longman Sc Co. 18?5. 





pery — the ecerlet robe hung over tils 
shoulder, as if it gloried in the form 
which it decked — all in perfect UnU 
son, eo\n posing a most superb and 
commanding taut ensembte of the 
human form, and Buch as Canova 
might have studied as xhe Imu idcaf 
of a Roman. He was worthy of 
being surrounded with lictora, and 
tribunes, and fasces, and of having 
crowds shouting around his chariot 
wheels. He wore the oaken garland, 
and it became him. He passed un*> 
der 8 triumphal ardi, and hia figure 
adorned it. .With such a combina- 
tion df all the properties of his 
art in person, utterance, attitude, 
e;tpression, and sound judgment) 
never could the grand conceptions of 
Shakespeare find a more congenial 
imagination— never, perhaps, equal 
powers to embody the creations of 
his fancy, and exhibit the workings 
of passions, which writhe, corrode, 
subdue, or excite emotions of lofty 
and heroic grandeur, with such sub- 
lime and imposing effect. 

\Vc shall not look upon his like again*’^ 
y 

With these feelings, and with thesip 
recollections of Kemble, we waited 
with some anxiety for the volumes 
of which we are now to treat, not 
without apprehension of their falling 
short of what we had a right to ex- 
pect, ; namely, a work which should 
at once exhibit a faithful and spirited 
history of the stage, since the time 
of Garrick, and, as far as the pen is 
capable, deal even-handed justice to 
Mr Kemble in the central groupc, 
by presenting a somewhat perma- 
nent record of the virtues of the man, 
and the distinguished talents of the 
actor. Generally speaking, Mr Boa- 
den's work will be found to satisfy 
all reasonable expectations. His vo- 
lumes are replete with curious in- 
formation, amusing anecdote, oc- 
casionally graphic and spirited sket- 
ches ; and will be perused with much 
interest by readers attached, like 
ourselves, to the subject. 

With somp exceptions, to which 
we shall advert anon, Mr Boaden 
appears tolerably well qualified for 
the task he has undertaken ; he was 
not only himself a writer for the stage, 
the companidn of the principal dra- 
maiic authors and of the performers. 


and, as such, acf^painied many 
of the shiftings auld evolutlqlis prac- 
tised behind. the curtain, but also on 
terms of intimate friendship with 
Mr Kemble, during a period of thir- 
ty years ; and, (to tell the rest in the 
words of his own preface,) “ in the 
almost childish season of life, he im- 
bibed that fondness for the stage, 
which compelled him to attend to it 
with constancy and pajsion ; it con- 
stituted hiBsole ami^ement and prin- 
cipal expeme : he studied, as though 
he bad be^ to make it a profession, 
&c." 

Thus, with the biography of Kein-% 
ble, we have a continuation of the 
annals of the drama from their only 
authentic sources, until Mr Kemble 
emerged from the comparative mists 
of provincial obscurity, into meri- 
dian splendour at Drury-lane, in 
1793. Ifrom this date, he becomes 
inseparably identified with the Metro- 
politan stage, until the* curtain closed 
upon his theatrical career in June 
18X7, — a period of forty years. In 
that time, as far as our observation 
serves, nothingof any importance con- 
nected with the stage has been allow- 
ed by Mr Boaden to pass unnoticed. 
The contemporaries of Garrick, au- 
thors and actors, who survived him,-— 
the demise of these, — the pretensions 
of others who succeeded them, either 
rising into fame, or instantly retreat- 
ing into merited obscurity, — the 
lurking principles of life or of death, 
which nursed their efforts to healthy 
manhood, or consigned them in- 
stant daifmation, are each and all ex- 
hibited, in strict chronology, by a 
hand evidently qualified and prepa- 
red the task ; — their merits and 
demerits being appreciated without 
any tediously-lengthened detail, and, 
in many instances, sketched with a 
ftaiveU peculiarly characteristic and 
summary. Mr Boaden has thus pro- 
duced a work, interesting in itself, 
and calculated to become of some 
value to the future historian. 

But with these concessions in its 
favour, the work is far from being 
faultless. In hia laudable enthusiasm 
in behalf of Kemble, wc think we 
can at times detect in Mr Boaden a 
tendency to underrate the pretensions 
€i£ others, who, in some situations, 
contested the palm of excellence with 
hijs friend and hero. •!% is true, as 
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already hinted^ that Kemble eetrured 
hiitiself in some ot ti|e loftier situa** 
tioiis in the drama^from which he 
could look down with contempt bn 
die efforts of all living contempo- 
raries, and laugh their siege to 
scorn but in other situations, Mr 
Boaden might have called a parley, 
and held council. In the picture he 
exhibits, the^jfr^ spmewhat unspa- 
ringly thrust into the shade, in order 
that Mr Kemble may stand in fhll re- 
lief, with’all thi sunshijua that Mr 
Boaden’s pencil can bestow. , For in- 
stance, poorQiporge Frederick Cooke 
.is almost never brought forward, 
except to decry his talents, or when 
the author can push him upon the 
«tage in a reeling condition. M^e all 
know that Cooke — the eccentric, 
splendidly-gifted, and erring Cooke, 
— a great drunkard, was also a great 
actor*. However much it might 
puzzle the physiological capabilities 
df Mr 'Boaden, we could tell^hira-, 
from our Own experience, that some- 
times when more than half-way to 
intoxication, Cooke hit points, and 
introduced master-strokes of his art, 
as effective as many that cost the dif- 
ferently-organized heads of others 
much sober incessant study. This 
matter of fact might, at the same time, 
solve to Mr Bpaden the seeming* 
inconsistency with whicli he brands 
public criticism, in its estimation of 
Mr Kean’s merits ; that he studied 
hard, while his admitted liabits were 
so totally at variance with any thing 
like regular study, as to create a be- 
lief that Eucli'a thing was impossible* 


The Pojrter in Macbeth (though not 
introduced upon the stage) discourses 
of such matters with a more ** learn** 
ed spirit” than Mr Boaden. ^Of Mr 
Keans pretensions to thO perfect 
gentleman, compared with those of 
Kemble, the less we ^y here the 
better.- ThO', world knows already 
too much of the dark side of the 
picture; yet we, have often been 
told, that his ear and his purse arc 
ever open, with stinted liberality, 
to calls of distress. As to the 
qualfficationa of the actor, while we^ 
readily admit th&re is quackery in bia 
acting — somewhat too xnucli of those 
sudden jetks*'ttt sharp angles, in voice, 
in look, and attitude-rthose clap- 
traps, which take an audience by 
surprise, and force , the young Os- 
riclcs” to applaud as palpable 
hits,” because there is in them some- 
thing of novelty ; yet in spite of nil 
these, the fact is undeniable, whether 
he studies or not, that Kean is an ac- 
tor imbued with no small portion of 
genius, — that he has sounded chords 
of the human heart, whose vibra- 
tions,. sensible to feeling as to 
sight,” merit a stronger meed of ap- 
plause than that which Mr Boaden 
soipewhat tardily bestows, using not 
his own, but the words of Kemble : 
— One thing I must say in Kean’s 
favour — he is at all times terribly 
in earnest." 

As to Mr Boaden’s political bias, 
we have no intention to find fault 
with die slavish sycophancy he be- 
trays, or the frequency and fervour 
of his prostrations to power; but 


• Cooke, in his professional excursions, became at once a source of revenue to the 

treasury, and of perpetual uneasiness to the minds of Provincial Managers ; for when 
his name had filled their theatres with humpers, thosb Managers could not always 
reckon in what condition Cooke would appear, or even 'if he would appear* at all. 
Our former Edinburgh Manager, Mr Rock, knew wpll his trim, and knew also how 
to cook him; for he generally secured the actor’s person at dinner, in his own house,, 
on the days he was to peribrm, and primed him no further than the proper pitcli* 
On one of these occasions, Mr Rock happened to be called out of the dining-room for 
a little, upon some matter of business, forgetting that an unemptied bottle of brandy 
remained upon the sideboard, which Cooke soon espied, and discussed. On his return, 
Mr R. foutid bis charge completely pvercbargeid. However, with the application of 
vinegar to his temples, and doses of strong cofihe to his stomach, Cooke got into 
walking condition. We remember on one occasion his performing the part of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, with such brilliancy of execution, and such unwonted energy, 
as to call forth incessant applause. It was Immediately announced for repetition, and 
we returned on the appointed evening, eager to enjoy the rich treat again. But, 
alas ! it was tfie eveningpof the brandy-scene. ^ The spirit of the Actor, quenched by 
that of the sideboard-bottle, was not there, and poor Cooke walked through the part, 
and spoke it as If quite unconscious of what passed his lips. 
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when he indulges ill sneers *at some 
of the most illustrious names which 
adorn the annals of our country^ we 
feel nothing but contempt for the 
audacity of such a puny whipster, in 
constituting himself a censor, or 
imaginary superior to men beneath 
whose orbit he revolves at an im- 
measurable distance. As one instance 
of this, w0may mention, that, were 
it not for the facts that Mr Sheridan 
sometimes spoke in the House ^of 
Commons, and wrote such thinp as 
the Critic** and the Schod for 
Scandal,’* (all of which we happened 
to know before,) and for retailing 
some of the worst samples of his 
wit, we could gather absolutely no- 
thing of him in Mr Boaden*s pages 
except that he was a cold-hearted, 
selfish, unprincipled, and perpetual- 
ly-blundering proprietor of Drury- 
lanc. 

Mr Boaden might have considera- 
bly improved his work, by submitting 
his pages to the operations of the 

slentlcr clerk ;** for though many 
of them exhibit point, betokening 
much care, others arc no less sloven- 
ly, while his style is singularly in- 
correct, and vicious. Sometimes, in 
aiming at brilliancy, he is content to 
revel in absolute mystification. On 
other occasions, his sentences are so 
inconsecutively constructed and ar- 
ranged, as to render it impossible to 
extract any thing like meaning. Take 
the following example, by no means 
the worst of the kind : 

His sister, Mrs Siddons, personated 
that glorious creature the Princess Eliza- 
iieth, to whom her dying father com- 
mended his last farewell to the Queen, 
her mother, together with the assurances 
of his inviolable fidelity and affection. 
The vulgar assassins of that day had, it 
is said, formed the gracious design of 
placing her as an apprentice to a button, 
maker, but the sufferings of her family 
sunt so deeply into her tender mind, that 
their malice was disappointed— 

** She died, a most rare child I of melancholy." 

Our first, impression, on reading 
the above, was tho melancholy one 
of the death of Mrs Siddons. But, 
in another place, Mr Boaden assures 
us she is still alive, and that he is 
preparing materials for her biojjra- 
phy. \Ve hope he will avail him- 


self of the hints yie now give, and, 
avoid the too frequent use of such 
affectedly quaint phrases, as ** the 
Siddons,** the Juliet,*' “ the Nell/* 

** the Jordan,** &c., and study more 
tasteful and correct phraseology than 
• the following : The beauties whidi 
she ALONE struck out (elicited) in 
Imogen ;** — The play had not been 
donefor{sLCted onqe in) twenty years:*’ 
— talking of a singer, In a room, 

1 heard that (1 heard, that, in a 
room) she was delightful.** Again, 
on the disinterment of a corpse, sup- 
posed to be that of Milton : “ About 
this time an occurrence which may,* 
I hope y be termed singular, frighten- 
ed the whole island, from its proprie<* 
ty,** &c, — It was a leaden cofiin, 
and reposed upon another of wood, 
conceived to contain the body of his 
father,** &c. What may be the driff 
of the following twaddle about Cooke, ■ 
we do not even pretend to conjecture. 

Before dinner was served up, I fell 
into conversation with Mr Cooke in the 
library, and if 1 had not acquired too de- 
cisive evidences of his indiscretion to 
doubt the charges against him, from any- 
thing done or said by him on that day, I 
should neverhavc suspected his firmness, 
but have left him thoroughly a convert 
to his well-informed mind and gentle- 
manly manners. 

Here follows matter of pleasantry : 

My friend Reynolds, on the 29th of 
October, presented to the town one of his 
annual pleasantries called Fortune's FooU 
made up from the results of a Trip to 
Gretna, and the trickery of a match- 
making woman. The reader is by this 
time aware of the grand secret, and there- , 
fore ready to burst in upon me with, 

“ Well, but tell me what was Lewis in 
the piece ?” and, “ Spare your arithme- 
tic ; never count the turns, once, and a 
million.” Mr Lewis, Sir, I answer, 
since you will not allow me to tell Rey- 
nolds's story — (indeed I never knew a 
man who could tell one of his stories aftfcr 
HI3ISELF) — Mr Lewis was a Welch gen- 
tleman, of great sprightlincsa, named 
Haphazard Mr Quick cultivated the 
black-letter ; Mr Fawcett, — but cnoughi, 

I see you understand much of his design, 
and can guess at its execution. 

This attempt tohe/rynniy, we think 
just as pitiable as ever the most 
stupid merry-andrew exhibited in his 
fantastic tricks, for th*e amusement 
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of the gaping ami grinning peasantry 
at a country fair 

We resume now the more agreeable 
part of our task, — that of doing some 
justice to the real merits of Mr Boa- 
den’s work, wliich, but for these ob- 
jections, iftust have commanded our 
unqualified praise. Our best and 
only remaining course is to extract a 
few of the numerous passages we 
had marked A>r our pages. Wo have, 
in a former Number of this Maga- 
zine, (August 1819,) recorded our 
recollections of the peculiar merits 
and the style of Mr Kemble’s acting, 
and we now spare our readers any 
outline of his personal history, from 
the notices Mr Hoaden supplies. Mr 
Kemble, while living, bad many Bio- 
graphers, whose details appear never 
once to have disturbed his stoical 
apathy. In these so many anecdotes 
of him have been retailed, that the 
world knows much more of his his- 
tcry than he did himself- 

It is pretty well known that the 
parents of Kemble were both actors, 
and the managers of a strolling 
company of performers. Tliey liad 
seriously resolved that none of their 
children should become actors ; but 
one and all of them resolved otlur- 
wisc, and actors they became. In 
this unavailing attempt of the pa- 
rents, little could the elder Kemble 
foresee the extent of that proficiency 
and public applause which was to 
crown the matchless efforts of Sid- 
doiisand Kemble in the dramatic art. 
'fhe following portrait of those ami- 
able parents may not be deemed un- 
interesting. 

A'-, in llic course of our friendship, he 
took an opportunity of intioducing me to 
his father and mother, the reader who 


loved Kemble may thank me here for the 
impression made by the i>ersoiis and 
minds of those from whom he sprung. It 
will readily he conceived, that children, 
so rc'inarkable for dignity of form and 
expression of countenance, did not pro- 
ceed from parents deficient in both. In- 
deed those qualities were merely trans- 
mitted. 

I only knew them in their d|^‘line of life, 
and although certainly not surprised, yet 
I «an .safely say that I never was more 
struck than by the sight of his venerable 
parents. His father had the same style 
of head as his own, except that the Jea- 
turcs were more delicately finished, and 
somewhat less energetic. Hut his coun- 
tenance excited reverence beyond any that 
I have seen ; to which the §ilver curls of 
hix hair contributed, and the sweet com- 
posed and placid character of his dejxirt- 
ment. 

He was sitting in his son’s library, and 
from a peculiar costume that he had 
adopted from liability to take cold, (a 
partial silk covering for the head.) he 
looked to me rather like a dignitary of 
the church two centuries back, than a 
layman of the present age. Our intro- 
duction to each other was at once simple 
and expressive. This, sir, is my father.” 
And to the old gentleman, “ Allow me 
to present to you my friend, Mr Hoaden.” 
He received me \\ilh the benignity suit- 
able to his age, and addressed himself to 
me occasionally in a nay that confirmed 
my first impression at entering the room. 

His mother had been a distinguished 
beauty in her youth, and had once been 
tempted by a coronet. What remained 
of her was of the highest order. She had 
very uncommon vivacity and point in her 
conversation. As I sat next to her at 
dinner, I had full opportunity to remark 
and enjoy the soundness of her judgment, 
and the peculiar energy of her expres- 
sions. I should fancy, among her own 
sex, that she must have l;een deemed. 


* I’heie fanru't he two opinions rcsiiecting Mr Roaden’s style : it is execrably had 
in every respect. His fondness fur sesquipedalian words, pomposity, and fustian, 
cannot be belter described than in the word.s of our liiend the ICttiick Shcpheid— . 

Dreadfully pouring. 

Rending and 7'oariuff^ 

Send them with bombast loaden, 

That all below 
May tremble to know 
There’s none so mighty as Hoaden ! 

There’s none so mighty as Hoaden ! 

There’s none so mighty as Hoaden ! 

That all below 
May tremble to know 

There’s none -o mighty as Boaden ! Quct n iZ/y/ovV. 
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like Dr Johnson, a tremendous con vcrser. 
Her husband being a Catholic, led her to 
the subject of religious toleration, on 
w hich she spoke with great feeling and 
propriety. She was pleased to (ind||iat 
1 could cordially •steem one who uas 
sincere in the profession of opinions dif- 
ferent from my own. On the subject of 
modisli affectation, I even yet recollect 
the poignant severity of her language. 
Her utterance was, like that of Mrs Sid- 
dons, deliberate, careful in enunciation ; 
and her diction had a nervous and eacact 
propriety, such as We have all admired in 
her son. 

I remember, too, that in the course of 
the afternoon the old gentleman, less ani- 
mated than his wife, had receded to the 
(Ire-side ; and she took the opportunity 
to speak to me, aside, of his merits as an 
actor. He did not hear our conversation, 
and she finished a pretty extensive range 
of dramatic characters by a touch of valu- 
able discrimination. “• There sits, uncon- 
scious of our remarks, the on\y gentleman 
Falstafl* that I have ever seen.” I may in- 
cidentally observe, that, among our artists, 
Falbtaff is exhibited as a low and beastly 
buflbon ; they forget, that though he is 
Jack with his familiars, he is Sir John 
with ail Europe. It is in this very (K>int 
(if gentility that Mr Fuseli’s picture of 
him differs from every other. 

The reputation of their children may 
render these .slight sketches of the parents 
of some value. They seemed to feel for 
their son the greatest esteem as well as 
affection ; and his manner of addressing 
THEM was a model of filial deference and 
consideration. I never beheld a family 
group more inteiesting; and he no doubt 
designed to oblige me highly, when he 
that day took me home with him, with- 
out a formal invitation. 

The following scene occurred in 
York. It exhibits Mr Kemble in 
provincial training for the scenes he 
was dcstinetl to encounter afterwards 
in one of the larger theatres of Lon- 
don ; — we mean the brutal outrages* 
of what was termed the O. P. war in 
Covent-Gardeh. 

On the 13th of April 1779, Murphy’s 
tragedy of Zenobia was performed, and a 
Mrs Mason was the heroine of the even- 
ing. The stage-box was unfortunately 
occupied by a lady of .some distinction, 
whose ill-nature vented itself in the form 
of criticism ; and Mrs Mason became the 
object of her derision, which she express- 
ed by loud and ill-bred laughter, to the 
annoyance of the poor victim, and of every 
body but the persons in her immediate 
suite. 

VOL., X7I. 


Mr Kemble, too, beckuse he perhaps 
could Hot shout like Cummins, or because 
he had a dark complexion ; because he 
had the reputation of learning, or because 
the lady cared not about a reason when 
she wanted to amuse herpcll, he also be- 
came a mark *101 this silly woman’s an- 
noyance. 

I do not^pposc that she was aware of 
Dr .Tohnson^s opinion of Zepobij, that it 
had too much Tig. and Teri. in it, (the 
names of two of the characters being 
Tigranes andTeribaxus) ; but Mr Kemble 
performed the pajt of the latter, who is 
the lover of the piece, and shared with 
Mrs Mason the contempt and derision of 
Miss S. and her party. In the interesting 
scenes of the last act, she found full gra- 
tification for her spleen, as both her ob- 
jects were to^jber upon the stage,, and 
she redoubled her ciTorts to cover them 
with disgrace. The actress had made 
little impression on any body, but Kemble 
was shocked at the brutal treatment she 
received. As for the insults designed for 
himself during the evening, he had retort- 
ed them by looks of infinite disdain. His 
sensibility was noticed in the box by loud 
and repeated peals of laughter from the 
lady and her echoes. At this, Kemble 
suddenly stopped, and b|eing called upon 
by the audience to proc^, with great 
gravity and a pointed bow to the stage- 
box, he said, he was to proceed 

with the play as soon as Vjii^T lady had 
finished her conversation, which he fier- 
ceived tlie going on with the tragedy only 
interrupted.” ’ 

The audience received this rudeness of 
the stage-box as an insolent attempt to 
controul their amusements, and with 
shouts which could not be laughed down, 
ordered the lady and her party out of the 
theatre. 

That an actor, however, should pre- 
sume to resent the conduct of a lady of 
family, was an outrage not to be endur- 
ed ; and some .officers of the militia, at 
her desire, undertook to obtain a fujl and 
public reparation of the affront. They 
went round to the manager, and tried to 
alamuhim on the side of his interest. He 
appears on this occasion to have done 
Ken(blc justice ; tO; have urged to them 
his education, his talents, his spirit, and 
gentlemanly feeling ; and to have shown 
how vain it would be to expect from him 
any submission where, in truth, he was 
the injured person. 

Mr Klfcbnble attended these ^ntlemen 
in the n^ager’s room, and very coolly 
-and teqnpefately rc|)eatiiig his provoca- 
tions^ refused complbmce with their de- 
mand. The officers returned to the lady, 
and reported their failure. The audience 

^ w * 
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in tlic ineanUmo bavini^ made un their 
minds to support him, Kemble, upon 
thur vehement call, coming on, was sa- 
luted with the words, ‘‘ No apology,— 
No a^xilogy,” from various parts of the 
theatre. The boxes, however, ob^a^ed 
him a hearing, and he proceeded to re- 
present his gnevantc, and to touch with 
great feeling and propriety, iH a vein of 
elocuiiot^uotyOfren heard from {he stage, 
upon the mortifying tire umstantes to 
which his profesbion was subjected This, 
as It little suited the purtwse, so it pro- 
bably passed the comprehension of some 
of his persecutors They, therefore, in 
terms too vulgar to bear repetition, told 
him to put an end to his impertinent and 
impudent harangue, and ask pardon im- 
mediately 

Mr Kemble on this, with the greatest 
firmness, ind with some of that mingled 
astonishment and disdiin, which he threw 
afterwards into Conolanus, exclaimed, 
“ Pardon ♦ ask pardon * no, Sirs, — 
KFVER,” and immediately quitted the 
stage, attended by the acclamations of the 
liberal part of the audj,ence 

Attempts were renewed on the Satur- 
diy, when Mr Kemble acted Douglas, in 
Miss Moore s play of Percy, to humble 
this intractable trigcdian ; and again on 
the following Thursday ; when after Mac- 
beth, in w hieh not Kemble, but the ma- 
nager, performed the thane, the offender 
acted the master in Dodslty’s Toy-shop 
His friend Dr Burgh a gentleman highly 
respected for his abilities, and General St 
Leger, who w as then fortunately at \ ork, 
acted as mediators between the exasper- 
ated gentry, who made a common cause 
against the comedian, and the imlign int 

Homan actor,” who refused to compro- 
mise either his profession or his character. 

All that Kemble could be made to yield 
was this “ Let me be beard before I am 
condemned if, when I have explained 
my conduct, any gentleman, or set of 
gentlemen, wHl say, in that chiraeter, 
that J have acted unworthily, I shall 
cheerfully make any leparation that they 
iftay judge proper ” 'lo this there could 
be no rmsonahk objection, and 1# was 
heard. His fine address, his clear state- 
ment, his modesty and manliness, c arned 
the cause, and contributed essentially to 
his progress in the public favour 

Miss Elqanora S ■ ■■■e was the daugh- 
ter of a baronet, and her family is accu- 
rately known to me However blame- 
able her conduct on this occasion, I sh ill 
not more distinctly commemorate her 
folly 

A frw ^ears after, when this silly and 
offensive being read the success of Mr 
Kemble in the metropolis,— when she 
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found him honoured with the notice^ 
even, of Majesty, admired and followed 
by the first in rank and talent, how se- 
verely must she have smarted at the re- 
col^tion of her malice or her bad taste, 
or both ; and how vdinly \s ibhed that on 
this unlucky night, at le^bt, her petu- 
lance had annoyed only her domwslic 
circle, or, at farthest, her select and fa- 
shionable acquaintance ' 

The account of Mr Kemble's fiist 
appearance before a London audience, 
in Hamlet, — his readings, -^thc 

contentions of the critics, — and the 
alteration of that play by Garrick, 
IS so interesting, that we would glad- 
ly have introduced it here ; but its 
length, occupying twenty-five pages 
of Mr Boaden s volume, would re- 
quire the space of a separate article 

Our tragedian had to surmount 
obstacles in liis profession even after 
being recognized as the first perform- 
er of his tiire 

Mr Kemble repeated his Hamlet on 
the 2d, 4lh, 6th, 1 Hh, and 2Sth of Oc- 
tober. 

There w is something remarkable in 
the management of that period, and 
which would have matcnilly injured any 
actor but himself I mem he wa# ex- 
pected to keep his ground in tiagtdy, 
aloTie^ against the aminng attraction ot 
his sister, Mrs Siddons On the Mth of 
October she commenced her jierfonn in- 
ces, that season, w ith the ch ir ic ter tit 
Isabella, by royal command J he legu- 
lations of the the itre did not illow Mi 
Kemble to dispossc&s ii y actor ot his ac- 
customed pirts lie w s n )t permitted 
to strengthen either himselt ir hi ^ sister 
by acting with her In Isabella the Biron 
was Smith, who retailed also the Osmyn 
in the Mourning Bride The Ilrr itio 
and Lothario ot the Fair Penitent were pre- 
occupied, and Ml Brereton md Mr Bens 
ry were the laffier and Pierre of Venic 
Preserved In lane Shore, Hastings uid 
Dumont were equally and inalienably ap- 
propnated. And even on the 3d ot No- 
vember, when Isalxilla, m Measure for 
Measure, was performed b\ Mrs Siddon«, 
the*Duke was acted by Mr Smith, and 
nothing whatever was yielded to Mr 
Kemble, on the ground either of his ge- 
nius or the supposed influence ot his 
si'<ter. 

He wa therefore compelled to take hi-* 
position upon some “ removed ground,” 
and got up Shirley's F dw ard, the B1 ick 
Prince, winch had sunk under G irrick , 
and the wits of the time called the revival 
a miracle,— the resurrection of the dead. 
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Tliey aliowed him th^ aid'of one sister^ 
Miss E. Kemble, a lad^ of a beautiful 
figure and very expressive face; bul, like 
Miss F. Kemble, ‘^the late Mrs Twiss,) 
doomed to fade away, before the amazhig 
brilliancy of Mrs Siddons. 

The Hamlet, notwithstanding, kept its 
ground, thus thwarted and opposed. It 
became so clear and undenilble a proof 
of rare and genuine talent, that Mr Har- 
ris, the ablest of , generals, staite|} Hen- 
derson*s as rival attraction ; and the 
two greatest actors of their day Were 
draym into a competition^ highjy enjoyed 
by the town, and productive of mdefa dis- 
pute, some research, and criticism some- 
times vague, and sometimes partial and 
even blind. . 

It was a common thing to style the one 
nil nature, and the other all art. To be 
sure, this was done with strict reciproci- 
ty^ for two epigrams, I remember, ap- 
peared on the same day, addressed to the 
two Hamlets the writers agreeing ia 
^he attributes, only bestowing them upoq ^ 
(1 liferent persons. I cannot be certain 
that the same muse did not, in this man- 
ner, pay court to each of thd rivals. 

To Mrs Siddpns circumstances ap- 
pear at one period to have been stUl 
more unpropitkms. 

What an astonishing change-had taken 
place in the course of seven years, as to 
her powers themselves, or the public 
sense of them, or both ! It was «on the 
29th November, 1775, that she made her 
first appearance at Dniry-lanc theatre in 
Portia in the Merchant of Venice. It 
was once only repeated. She acted the 
Lady Apne in Richard 111. to Mr Gar- 
rick's Richard, and under the temfr with 
which he impressed her, hung back a lit- 
tle when they advanced together, from 
the back of the stage. She has beeiv 
heard to say, that the glance of reproach ' 
that he threw at her was dtatreaking 
long after to her recollection. He had 
clearly never seen the genius concealed 
under her timidity ; and her other cha- 
racters under his management were mere 
compliments to her personal loveliness. 
She acted in Colman’s revival of Rpicone, 
the Black -moor washed whites t^ich was 
damned; Love's Metamorphoses, acted 
for the benefit of Mrs Wrighten and Mr 
Vernon; Emily in Mrs Cowley’s Run- 
away, a character rising early and walk- 
ing in a garden to be courted in a most 
trifling and apropos way. But thisVas 
not the climax of her walking talent; 
she walked as Venus in the {wocession 
of the Jubilee; and, at the end of the 
reason, had the usual courteous permis- 


sion to walk any where else; or, in 
plains language, was discharged. 

' The foHowing is the best specimen 
's never-failing readiness 
anowit which Mr Boaden presents : 

The retura of Palmer again to Drury 
Was g sab|e^ of infinite importance, in a 
’ theatrical poifit of view, Iwth to himself 
and Sheridan. ' The mSeting between 
these men of tfdiress was therefore ex- 
pected to produce something remarkable. 
Palmer made quite a scene of it. After 
hIs profound bow, he approached the 
auth^ of the School for Scandal, with an* 
air of penitent humility; his head de- 
clined, the whites of his eyes turned up- 
wards, his hands clasped together, and 
bis whole air exac^y that of Joseph Sur- 
face before Sir Peter Teazle. He began 
thus— . 

“ My dear Mr Sheridan, if you could 

but know Vhat I feel at this mofnent 
“ — HEttE” (laying one hand upon his 
heart,) 

Sheridan, with inimitable readiness, 

“ Why, Jack I you forget / wrote i/,” 
stopped Mm. 

Palmer, in telling the stoiy himself, 
added,* that the manager’s wit cost him 
something ; for, said he, if I made him 
“ gdd THREE pounds per week to the 

salary 1 had before my desertion* 

> 

Ip his situation of Stage-manager 
at Drury-lane, Mr Kemble's temper, 
famed as he was for equanimity 
and good nature, appears to have 
been often put to trial on account of 
tbe stinted means, and tbe indolent, 
unbusinesslike habits of Mr Sheri- 
dan, in all matters connected with 
his own interests, as a proprietor of 
Drury. The following scene borders 
upon the ludicrous ; 

Mr Kemble, with the greatest difficulty, 
was induced to retain his situation. Mat- 
ters were carried in defiance of his judg- 
ment, and thus there were persons en- 
coun^ed to contemn his authority. I was 
present one night in Sutlblk-Strect, when 
he denounced bis fited, his unalterable de- 
tcimination. Ha expected Sheridan there 
after tbe house should be up, and Uware 
of the great disarming powers of tbe ora- 
tory in a sort of inakiculatc murmur, 
alarmed the party with the prospect of a 
scene ; and a# some very excellent claret 
was near him, he proceeded to fortiiy him- 
self for the engagement. At length Sberi- 
arrived, took his place next to Mrs 
Grouch at the table, looked at Kemble with* 
kindness, but the k^ncss was neither 
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uturijtd nor acknowledged* TW great 
actor now looked unutterable tbingti) and 
tKCdsionally emitted a humming sound 
like that of a bee, and groaned in the 
spirit inwardly. Crouch whiapered|t«<» 
words ]□ Sheridan's ear, which let hun 
know, I believe, the exact cause of the 
present moody appearance of hia mana- 
ger. A considei^e time elapsed, and 
irequent repe^tions of tlie sound before 
mentioned occurred ; when at last, “ like 
a pillar of state,” slowly up rose Kemble, 
and in these words addressed the asto- 
nished proprietor : “ I am an faolI!., 

whose wings have been bound down by 
frosts and snows , but now 1 shake my 
pinions, and dea>e into the general air, 
unto which I am borne.” He then de- 
liberately resumed lus seat, and looked 
as if he had relieved himself from in- 
supportable thraldom. Sheridan knew 
the complacency of man under the no- 
tion of a line figure, and «aw that his 
, eagle was not absolutely irreclaimable ; 
be rose, took a chair next to the great 
actor ; in two minutes resumed his old 
ascendancy. The tragedian boon sof- 
tened into hiB usual forgiving temper; 
and I aiq ashamed to say how late it 
was uhcii, cordial as brothers, I took 
one arm of Jg:emble, and Shtndan the 
other, and resolutions were formed 
“ that melted as breath into the passing 
wind.” 

And such was the power of Shendan 
upon this and every occasion. With 
Kemble he mi^t be said to have a 
friend in the citadel, for that good man’s 
veneration for him was extreme; and 
most certainly I never heard him speak 
ith equal Warmth of any other existing 
talent. Of ixihtics he knew absolutely 
nothing , of passuig events scarcely any- 
thing. Newspapers be did not read : so 
that when I occasionally repeated to him 
what I had heard from Mr Pitt, or read 
in the publications of Burke, he at ays 
recurred to his grand theme, the elo- 
quence of Sheridan ; and, as Mrs Kem- 
ble often said, on that subject he was 
an inveterate idolater. Yet he sometimes 
thie^ off his allegiance. « I know him 
thoroughly,” he said , “ all his sophis- 
try , all his paltry artifices— but I will be- 
come a member of his own society, the 
1 nicjTDS of the FEOPIF , and when he 
rises to apeak, 1*11 pui him hown.” 
These were only the ebullitions of disap- 
pointed attachment and rooted affection. 

And, in our estimation, ver^ like 
the ebullitions of an extra dose of 
the ** very excellent claret ! ! !*’ 

Mr Kemble was afterwards com- 
pelled to act witli more firmness, 
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But 1 have already given sefne strong 
indicauons, that whatever opinion had 
been formed of Mr KemMc, jit was im- 
possible even fbr him to be left to the 
direction of his own judgment. In- 
fluence, in a Variety of ways, thwarted 
him ; absurd schemes annoyed him; 
and, above^all, difficulties ansmg from 
old debts, and the building of a new 
theatre, really took him more time to 
remove, though only fur the passing day, 
than all the prosier business of his station, 
twice told. A variety of pleasant billets 
announced to the treasurer, that “ a 
leading actor or actress would not go oit^ 
without, the arrears of salary were paid 
up.” One of the stage fumibhers would 
not supply an article essential to a com- 
iiig novelty, on all the pledges of the pro- 
prtetors, unless Mr Kemble would pass, 
his word for the payment.” Ills g^d 
nature often led him into such engage- 
ments; and, usually, money was found 
to keep him harmless At length, I well 
j-emember my friend had the mortifica- 
tion to be ancsted on one of these en- 
gagementSy^nd his indignation was ex- 
treme, to be so wickedly disgraced. When 
the duty he had to discharge was con- 
sidered, perhaps a ieaf should have been 
provided in a certain assembly, to secure 
the public appearance of the manager 
upon dll occasions, by the inviolability of 
his person. It ever there was one indi- 
vidual more particularly than another 
Scrupulous as to fair dealing in the world, 
that owe was Mr Kemble ; but his ways 
and means were* all simple and direct. 
He was, through life, a clnld even in the 
forms of business, but, in the literal 
sense of the terms, a punctual paymaster 
and strictly honest man. On this occa- 
sion tfie person got his money, and Mi 
Kemble relinquished the management. 

One more scene, in which Slieridaii 
18 introduced : 

On the 9th of June, Mr Richardson, 
one of the proprietois of Drury-Iane, died 
from the effects of a ruptured blood- 
vessel. I formerly touclied with regret 
U|ion the early close of a life that might, 
under a change of h ibits, have been high- 
ly useful, as It was certainly ornamental. 

I noticed that he had his full share in the 
rlasvical pleasantries of his tim’e lie was 
a contributor, with Kllis and Dr Law- 
rence, to the Rolliad and Probationary 
Odes. My pleasant and constant friend 
thrqugh life, Mr Taylor, knewr Richard- 
son well before the spell of Shendan took 
hold upon him, and has fondly described 
htia to me as one of the gayest spirits 
about town. A roan of lively imagina- 
tion^ great readings sound judgment, and 
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posKessing an almost unerriug perception 
of character. 

Richardson once said n strong. thing of 
Sheridan: “ It was his sincere convic<^ 
tion, that could some ehchaniteri wgnd 
to^ch him in(b the poesesslon fortune, ' 
he would instantly convert him into a 
being of^^the nicest honour, and most un* 
impeacliatde moral excellence.” Riches 
are so oflen quoted as the eorruptera of 
our nature, that X ^Uld notsuppress even 
a fancy of their moral efficacy. ^ 

Sheridan had for Ricbardsoii all thq 
aifection that a CdCeltos man cah have Ibr 
any thing. He made a point, there^, 
of going down td %hara, to see the last 
offices performed over his remainsk Mr 
Taylor says, they arrived too lattf by 
about a qui^r of an hour. The clergy* 
man had just retired from the grave* 
Sheridan was in an agony of grief at this 
disappointment ; but his paverful name, 
properly enforced upon the rector, prn. 
cured a polite and humane repetition of 
the close of the service, to enable the 
tardy orator to say that he had attended 
the funeral of his iriend. 

The iwrty dined together af the Inn, 
and after the cloth was removed, their 
kindness for the deceased broke forth in 
testimonials to his merits. 0r 
Combe was to choose the kind of stone 
ior hib mausoleum, and Sheridan himself 
undertook to compose a suitable inscrip* 
tion ; but no curious stone ever cover^ 
hi& remains, and the promised inscription 
never was written. Such are the hasty 
pledges of recent grief, and the perform* 
ances of indolent genius. 

The fbllawing may possess some 
interest to those who are aware of 
the circumstances attending the Rrst 
production, and the failure, of Cole- 
man's pi^ce called the Iron-Chest. 

Tlic author was severely aniUM^ by 
the treatment of his play, and wrote a 
very angry prefiice, which th^ gooS^ 
hu monied w'orld valued at a quinjsa ! 
and though it has been long omitted, T 
should yet be afraid, in a salesroom, to 
mark the comparative prices of the Iron- 
Chest with the bloody knife *of the au- 
thor's vengeance, and of one xeWiOMt it. 
Among the very unusual thmgs in this 
play lb a passage describing some of the 
antiquarian pursuits which were attri- 
buted coi|KlW|mly to the great actor t the 
anticipatcifapplication of them, I fancy, 
diluted the author too much to allow 
him to question their dehcacy^or wisdom* 

V,^‘dwaT(l IS all dfl^reading, and black-letter; 

4 lo shews it in hu very chin. He f>peaki» 

Mm* dictionary; and he jporet on 
J hat give ^plaia men the adie. * Scarce and 

curious’ 


Are baits Ids learning nibbles at. HiS brain 
IS Gtainm*d with moul^ volumes, cramp and 

lilka a hbratien's lumber room.** 

The oluect of alt this is riot in the play, 
Mortiraer is no such person. The black- 
letter” wUa in dafly uae in his time, and 
long after. The scarce and curious,** 
too, of the Kbrary wanted time, to lie- 
come baits for learning to nibble at.” 
It is obvious modem satins, and, where 
it stands^ i** dn anachronism. I heard 
thia, at Ihe tkne, ftom one person inter- 
ested in the play $ hut it was certainly 
not Mr Kemble, who, 1 verily believe, 
wonld have spoken the lines, had he 
found them in bis part, so perfectly in- 
sensible was be to what the multitude 
might think df him or his pursuits. With 
a very sincere regard for both these gen- 
tlemen, I yet determined, that it would 
be unmanly to avoid the subject alto- 
g^her. Mr Kemble never replied to the 
prefhee himself; there were, {lerhaps, too 
many, eager to thrust themkclves into 
the order, which the Fren^, with cha- 
racteristic equivocation, calf avocats ojjlm 
cieux, 

Mr €olman brought out his play at the 
little theatre, and certainly established 
there, that the mof^t vigorous health was 
required to sustain the almost infernal 
agonies of the hera Never did any actor 
in my time make such dreadful exertions 
as were ’made by EUiston, then in the 
vigour of his youth, and in the command 
of a voice unequalled, perhaps, in power.^ 
I remember well the etibets be produced ; 
he will forgive me, but the melancholy 
shade ofotQinal greatness was not there ; 
tho Jiendtike composure of calculated falser 
hood^ and the internal struggles of not 
quite annihUated principle^ were not to be 
seen, as a palsy Upon the countenance, 
that should have awed by purity and 
beauty. No ; these were only to be found 
in the art, or wond^yful expression of 
K^ble. So identified, 1 may say, was 
he with Sir Edward Mortimer, that, if his 
Voice bad utterly faded him, and he hafl 
faieen merely able to act and loo/r the part, 
he ivould have conveyed a more graphic 
exhibition of it, than ail the actors, from 
1796 to the present hour, have been able 
to supifiy. But it was quitd impossible 
for the play to recover itself at Drurv-lane 
Theatre* Some years elapsed, I believe, 
without the least approach of the parties 
to reconciliation ; and Mr Kemble him- 
self told me, that such a thing was iih- 
possible, and I must leave it where it 
stood : however, to Lord Mulgrave and 
to Prank North, he at last yielded up the 
point,— the parties met,— Odne dterted 
its natural power upon dramatic as well 
as other kings and he, I am quite sure, 
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c^cu^tid whdt \v.ai too groM in the 
and at all events unjust to his ti!ente^ by 
considering the usual irritabUUy of &U« 
thors, and the'absolute injury of hia oui* 
unlucky indisposition. Mr l^inble l^new, 
toO) that he had rea^y taken \kry graat^ 
pains in the prepdtationa ^ this 
and studiously d^fUted it* wltb atl tine 
truth of scenery that the<studi«a of Capon 
could supply.^ woukt be folly to as- 
cribe these aids to any otbdt tai^ or zeal 
than those^ of *Mr Kemble^ The artist 
invariably worke4 by his instruction. For 
Voitig^rn, let me say, he only aXtOrti two 
scenes. For the Iron Chest, he exeeated 
an ancient hat OHial haU^ the arcbitect4ire 
of the times of Edward IV. and Henry 
VI. The Vbtary of Sir Edward Morti- 
mer, from the most perfect specimens of 
the Gothic in existencei,. The vaultiog of 
the groined ceiling, taken from a part of 
the beautiful cloister of the monks of 
Stephen, Westminster ; the very book- 
cases had similar antiquity and beauty. 

Mr Boadgn appears to bavo no pe- 
culiar admiration ot Mr EliUton, 
whom he delights to exhibit as a 
master of pulB3ry and bam. 

1'he summer season produced little no- 
ticeable, except the bc^nnlng address of 
that extraordinary man Mr Elliston. ‘On 
the 10th of September be solicited the 
public ^0 countenance a heuefit at the 
0|>cra House — the httle theatre being too 
•small either for his attraction or his hopes. 
He announced Pfzairo, uith Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths, and it was one o'clock in 
the morning before the doors of the the- 
atre could be secured. Any temporary irt- 
\.aiion of this region of fashion has always 
been precious to the visitors Of our com- 
mon theatres ; they consider it^ in short, 
as a cheap luxury^they enter the almost 
forbidden cirole of the higher orders, and 
imagine raptures In the experiment “ that 
they never know.” 

But as the half-guineas at a pit-dOorof 
the opera are rather deliberately laid 
down, and no money can ever be taken 
in its season at the box-deor, the arebi* 
tect of the house never planned any secu- 
rities, to keep the people from entering 
too rapidly. They m truth drojji rather 
than ru$ht in. On the present occasion, 
a multitude assembled at the doors, be- 
fore whose pressure they ere lonj|f gave 
way, and all the petty unpedinnents of 
« the Italian gentry were swept aside : some 
paid their money and got no cheques ; 
others threw down bank-notes and took 
no change ^ — many w'cre carried in by a 
torrent, that uus too rapid even for the 
operations of tho plunderer. 

Our inimitable friend came forward to 


notice that the te¥ms ofa^mUskn had in 
very many cases not b«n eonipHcd •udth. 

Good fmroses,” sa^S Bkrdblph, “ surely 
are, and ijte more, tery commendable.” 
His appe^ to the honour of the audience 
was most liberally answered 6n their part<u 
Some of his friends, with pe^fo^^tes in 
their hands, collected through the pit; 
and the most assiduous churchwardens 
never heard the offeriMS of cfiarity clat* 
ter more cheerhillf* The honour of our 
hero W5^ pledged %o supply change fpr 
the notes that had^ been taken $ and ip 
spite of accidents^ he was said to have 
received, at ickst, ;C.6O0 that evening. 

After hleedingy quiet lishally is restored 
ta the agitated frame : but no sooner was 
the hurtain up, than the stage was found 
almost covered with jieople standing ten 
jrows deep. A violet storm once more 
arose among the victors in the body of 
the house, wlio figured to themselves w hat 
a business Pizarro would make of it, w'lth 
at least ^rec hundred English in the Pe- 
ruvian army. But EUiston turned a nui- 
sance into perfume by a seebnd address, 
as to “ the necessity of accommodating 
those who had done him an honour, the 
remembrance of which would never be 
eradicated from his heart” He added, 
‘‘ I humbly tru^t, therefore, that to a 
Briton you will hot deny that favour, 
which your spontaneous goodness formerly 
granted to a Foreigner^* 

The plea of course, was irresistible ; 
not that the present audience knew oge 
title of the case that was cited for their 
emulation ; which, in fact, was an opera 
benefit for Madame Banti^ l^hcn, in 
truth, it little signified who w’ere on or off 
the stage, so as she herself was but there. 

The close of the little theatre called for 
more of his dej^terity,— for they had some- 
how dispensed, in the latter part of the 
mountaineers, with both Sadi and Agnes. 
On he^jtomes, and, as usual, to the pur- 
4^pose. Hear him — 

To this I believe I may impute that 
partial ’disapprobation which i have just 
beard, The circumstance might have 
been glossed over, but we always prefer 
speaking the truth.” 

When be comes to return thanks for 
the^JiAXAGEB, he slily takes credit for 
the tOpia j^rhorutn of his own compli- 
ments. is dififiCult {pot for him) to 
vary the expressions of gratitude which 
your ihvour ha^ so repeatedis^cited.*' 

^ The peufdrUGRS, ladK'and gen- 
tlemen, join with nic in acknow'ledgmg 
the fullest fbres pf your hl)erality and 
Support ; and we most respectfully, most 
gratefully, and most agteiimatehj^ bid 
you farewelf.” 

I should be afraid to trust such spon- 
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laneous flow w Ith doUberote coni)x>sition« 
Mr Pitt was said j)ot to beq^uite felicitous 
upon paper, ^ alttioilt Wish that Elliston 
would refuse even to write ap oricr^ 

My pieasant bustling friends Is supftos- 
ed by some people to be rather too fondi 
of these pfrsmal appeah-t and there have 
been occasioM^ on w'hich even his pru« 
dence in mahirig them seems rather ques- 
tionable* Besides, from his success, a 
fashion attaches to such things : and now, 
“ every puny w'Kipster gets his 
but 1 can safely aflbrd 'him the praise of 
being the great an^ unrivalled master of 
all moving accidents ; the courageous cap-^ 
tain of compUmenU ; the standing adver- 
usement of his own success ; and the hap- 
piest sedative that was ever exhibited to 
an unruly body. 

This, we think,k rather ill-natured 
on the part of Mr Boaden : he had 
no sort of right to dresa out bfs 
pleasant bustling friend*' for public 
exliibition, merdy on account of bis 
oratorical infirmity. E^i revanche we 
shall put Mr Boaden himself cn spec^ 
iac/c, by extracting some of his choice 
recipes for dressing a ghost fit for the 
stage. The worthy gentleman is per- 
fectly in earnei^, though to us he 
appears as positively mad on this 
subject, as if the buried Majesty of 
Denmark'* had actually risen in ap- 
palling apparition before him. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, his alarm 
at venturing within that circle, w'hich 
none but Shakespeare had hitherto trod- 
den with success, Mr Boaden decided 
to make his experiment, and ascertain 
w'hethcr the failure of others had not pro- 
ceeded from defective preparation as to 
the supernatural incident, or from its 
imperfect or vulgar exhibition. I have, 
early in this work, stated my opinion, 
that nothing ever was more tasteless th^ 
the stage exhibition of the ghost in HaiS 
let. The great author has written with 
his highest i)owcr ; he has displayed un- 
bounded knowledge of ‘ciTect ; he has 
given to frequent repetition the absolute ’ 
lK)wer of novelty ; and yet, as far as the 
royal shade himself is concerned, all this 
charm is dispelled by the heavy, bn&y, 
creaking substantiality of tiie ^spirit* 
Whereas the whole of this “ gracious 
figure” should look as ^ it was collected 
from the surrounding air, and ready, 
w hen its impression should be made, to 
melt into “ thin air*' again. 

Perhaps the sublimest effort of pedpt- 
ing is the figure of the Royal Dane, as he 
appeared in the large composition of Mr 
Fubcli for the Shakespeare Gallery. It 


has what seems penjod, invested in Wlm 
seems to he armohV ; it bears the 
sceptre ; Its countenance is human in its 
Upeameuts, though it inspires more awe 
than mere'hqrnanity can excite. How is 
all this produced ? By recollecting some 
of the known principles of the subliine. 
By the artifices of the pallet ; by keeping 
down ajl too positive indications of sub- 
stance; by the choice of a cold slaty preva- 
lent colour,' touched slightly with the pale 
silvery tone of m^nlight ; by a step gi- 
gantic in its extent, and action 4>f the 
' most venerable dignity and command. 

So much of the theory ; now for . 
the practice. 

I have already ventured, some pages 
back, to interest the reader in the discus, 
sion, how the supernatural may best be 
exhibited upon the stage ; and I, at the 
same time, showed that the author of 
Fontainvillc Forest (Mr Bolden,) medi- 
tated some improveihentjB which were 
suggested to him by the sister art of 
painting. How far the stage execution 
might corresponh With his notion was 
matter of experiment. A ludicrous mis- 
' conception of his instructions might have 
ruined his whole design. Perhaps the 
reader may find some amusement fb the 
miseries of an author. The great con- 
trivance w'os, that the spectre should ap- 
pear through a blueish-grey gauze, so as 
to remove the too corporeal efiTect of a 
‘‘live actor,” and convert the moving sub- 
stance into a gliding essence. 

As, to speak the absolute truth, any 
great effect in this play depended on the 
management of the ghost scene, Mr Har- 
ris ordered a night rehearsal of it,' that 
the author might judge %ow happily the 
stage had seconded his conceptibns. Mrs 
*Pope had charmed us with, the pathos of 
her recitation,—the entrance of the spec- 
tre approached. Op came good, honest, 
jolly Thompson, “ in his habit as he 
liv’d,” with the leathern^ pilfdi) “ time 
out of mind the player’s •armour”— a^. 
thick neatly as he was long, — > 

“ And over aU, that he might be 

Equipt ft?om top to toe, 

WiMgrey gause veil, as buckram .stiff, 

Right manfhlly did tbraw.” 

No; never, etcept a rivcr.god in some 
processsioD, with aUhis about him; 
nev^ did J behold such a figure ! | was 
rivetted to my seat with astonishment. 
Mr Harris, who sat in the front by my 
side, said he thought the effect vciy good. 
But not staying to dispute this opinion, I 
made no secret of my distress and alarm ; 
and clearly explained to him what my 
own idea really was. He laughca heartily 
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at the mistake, oo4 vro aoon fomi^ aoross 
a portal of the 6cene« a prope^^ace fbr 
the gause worn by old l'homptt>n» I'be 
cUxauf cfifbct of the traditional stage ipv 
mour be did not so soon admit, ahd asked 
at last, rather briskly, how it coidd be 
made better ^ I told him, that, m the 
first place, the present ghost most be 
latdy and a much higher spirit be invok* 
ed , and at length we found the tall, 
sweeping flgud^, that was to freeze the 
spectator with horror,* in the person of 
Folleti the clown so royally celebrated for 
the eating of cairotr in the pantomimes* 
Follet readily agreed to lend his person 
on this momentous occasion ;*^hi8 stride 
might have delighted Mr Fuseli himself « 
his figure was ot the heroic height, 
his action whatever you chose to order. 
But notwithstanding all these requisites 
for the part, ^here occurred one formidat 
ble difficulty t^The ghost hod but two 
words to utfer, “ F£ni3H*D h£&£ • 

ngw “ that will be exactly the case with 
the author,” said Follet, “ if / speak 
them.” The fable had taught every body, 
that though the anithat might be con^ 
cealed, the would betray him. We 
therefore settled it, that, in imitation of 
the ancients, he should be only the sciHi:, 
to m^ke the action on the stage, and that 
poor Thompson, disencumbered from the 
pilch of the Majesty of Denmark, should 
yet at the wing, with hollow voice, pro- 
nounce the two important words; to 
which the extended arm of Follet might 
givq the consentaneous action. 

All that remained now was to dress 
the spirit ; for which purpose 1 recom- 
mended a dark-blhe grey stuff, made in 
the shape of armour, and sitting close to 
the person ; an# when Follet (of cour^ 
unknown) was thus dressed, at^ faintly 
visible behind the gauser,^or crape, spread . 
belore the sceney the whisper of the 
house, as he was about to enter,— the 
breathless silence, while he floated along 
hke -a shadow, —.{sroved to me that 1 liad 
achieved the great desideratum ; and the 
often-reneuid plaudits, when the curtain 
fell, told me that the audience had en- 
joyed 

** That sacred terror, that severe delight,” 

for which alone it is excusable to overpass 
the ordinary limits of natuie. 

For a whimsibal dilemma that occur- 
red, I may be excused in speaking of 
myself. I can only add, that the public 
was extremely indulgent to my efibrt, 
and that 1 found the author's receipts 
rery considerable indeed. 

Mr Kemble's efforts in literature 
were nft so numerous as those of 


Garrick. Begidoa tha mival, or 
adaptation for the stage, of several 
of Shakespeare's playt, the efibrts of 
h!a pen app^ to hate been limited 
to a tragray called Belisanus, — the 
Female Officet^ a cotn^y,-^a farce 
from some Spanish plot, — ^and the 
first act of a tragedy on the subject of 
atheism an occasional prologue or 
two, —a volume of fugitive pieces of 
poetry, — and an iCssay on the charac^- 
ters ^)Richardand Macbeth. The 
two latter are, we bi^eve, all of these 
which were ever printed* Here is a 
small morsel for Uie Bibliomaniacs. 

The^e poems are to be fpund in a \ery 
small collection pf fugitive pieces, pub- 
lished at York tn, 17^ 1 have read a 

ndiculous story, thattie ua& so hurt when 
he saw them in print, that he endeavour, 
ed to sujqiress them, and at one itll 
swoop” destroyed 250 copies. This, by 
the way, was hfty more than the whole 
impression . 200 only were prmted, and 
his publisher continued to sell these, quite 
unmolested the author, down to the 
year 1803. I have his own authority for 
saying that, at that tune, about a dozen 
copies remained in his hands, which Mr 
Kemble begged of him, and upon rcceiv. 
mg. them he certainly put them, with 
much tranquillity, into the fire, a fate 
which, since then, invariably attended 
any straggling copy whi<^ he begged 
from a friend, and I beUeve even bought 
at any sale which contained it. Jn the 
year 1818 he found two or three co- 
pies stiU in York ; he bought them at 
£.1, 11s. 6d. each, and there, I believe, 
closed his htry persecution ot these fugi- 
tives. 

The following scene after the fire, 
which reduced Covent-Garden Tbea- 
to ashes, is given as characteristic 
Kemble. 

In the morning after the fire, as soon 
as 1 bad breakfasted, I hastened to Great 
Ilussel-Street, to ascertain the state of the 
sufferers, and give any little aid that I 
might be able to render. Honest John 
Rousham in siknoe let me in, and walked 
upatairs befbre me into Mr Kemble's 
dressmg^room. He was standing before 
the gloss, totally absorbed, and ytt at in- 
tervals endeavpimi^ to shave himself. 

Mrs Kemble was sitting in tears upon 
a sopha, and on seeSng me, exclaimed, 

“ Oh, Mr Boaden, we are totally ruined, 
and have the world to begin again V* 

His brotbor Charles, wrapt up just as 
he came from the fire, was sitting aiten* 
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iive^ ufKui the eml of the sopha ( and a 
genflemajft, imicli attached to Mr lianla« 
who in and about the theatre was Ihmi* 
liarijr styled old Dinei^ with his back Co 
the wall, and leaning npon^ Mi eabe^ sat 
frowning in acomer* It aasbotasiraa* 
tion that called for speech ) our ealuliu 
lions weta like those at a funeral* I todk 
a chair, a^ sat* observing the manner 
and the look of Kemble. Nothing could 
be more r^tatal than for Mrs Kemble to 
feel and think of their pereonal loss in this 
dreadful calamity* Her husband, 1 am 
convinced, while i saw him, neveribot^hl 
of himseif at all. Hli mind was rather 
raised than dejected, and biS imagination 
distended with the ^turfed detail of hU 
the treasures that had perished in the con- 
flagration. At lengdi he hrohte out ifl ex- 
clamatbn, which I hnhre preserved as 
characteriSt^ of his turn of mind. 

Yes t it has perished ; that magnifi- 
cent theatre,.wb2ch for all the purposes of 
exhibition or comfort, was the first in Eu- 
rope. It is gone, with all its treasure of 
etrery description, and some Which can 
never be replaced. The ]:.iaBHABT, which 
contained all those immortal proddetions 
of countrymen, prepared for the pur- 
poses of representation ! That vast collec- 
tion of Kiraf c, composed by Che greatest 
genidses in that science, — by Handel, 
Arne, and others ; most of it manuscript, 
in the original score ! That WAApnOhE, 
stored with the costumes of all ages and 
nations, accumulated by unweari^ re- 
search, and at incredible expense ! SG£- 
KEBY, the triumph of Che art, unrivalled 
for its accuracy, and so exquisitely finish- 
ed, that it might be the ornament of 
your drawidg-rooma. Were they only large 
enough to contain it I Of all this vast 
treasure nothing now remains, but the 
ABMS of England over the entrance of 
the theatre, —and the RoBCAlf eagle 
standing soliiaty in the market place !*’ 

We should greatly exceed our li- 
mits were we to give more extracts, 
however curious and interesting they , 
may a|)pear to ourselves ; ind^ we 
have done so already, and musi now 
close our account of Mr Boaden's vo- 
lume with a shprt sumi^aty of the 
impression which Uie chdifficter of Ms 
hero has left Upon our mind. Mr 
Kcinblelappears to have been gifted 
with talents wbidb^al^^havefleeu* 
red him eroinenoe iu^y profession. 
Tp chat of actor bir mind had been 
directed by its earliest bias. To the 
improvement of his own art, and fhe 
pe^ection of the drama, he appears 
through life to have directed his un- 
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remitting Judies; and that high de- 
gree of exeellendb which he attainetl 
^ 'was net, as has aometimes been snp- 
}k>sed, the mere result of a combina- 
tion of physiol capability, and a con- 
genial fmaglnation : on the contrary, 
while He was jfo enemy to the sbcisl 
or convivial qualities, much of his 
time was devoted* to severe study ; 
and to whatever pitch of eXcdlence 
he bad attained in any of hie deli- 
neatiooB, he appears never to have 
thought that exdeUenoe incapable pf 
improvement. Ip his personal cha- 
racter, be was at once the scholar and 
the gentlenEian* With the highest 
notions of honour, Mr Kemble was 
totally incapable of a mean or a sor- 
did action. Avaride has sometimes 
been minted as a besetting sin in his 
family. ,Mr Kemble ml^ not, in- 
deed, throw away his earnings in in- 
discriminate and eccentric profusion ; 
but examples are not Wanung which 
exhibit him both as a just and geno^ 
rous man* One circumstance in his 
life we shall here adreri^io, as it re- 
flects equal honour upon Kemble, 
and upon the tc^leman whose name 
is connected with it. Wb allu^ 
to the very delioato and* handsome 
manner in which, as some compen- 
sation fbr the destruction of hm 
perty by the burning of Covent-6ar- 
den Theatre, the Duke of Northirra- 
berland proffered Kemble the loan of 
£10,000 upon his personal bond — # 
but Mr Boaden must teQ the rekt. 

The .proprietors and^eir friends on 
this great day dined tlptber^ and Mr 
KemUe rose with the most gntfefnl emo- 
tion to address them. He Held in bis 
hand a paper, whicb had been that mo- 
ment delivered to him from His Grace 
the Duke of NoribumberUmA It noti- 
ced the barihess of the day, Ss tknderhig it 
one of the fs^maiest in Afo Kemble^ life, 
and ooov^ed his Qtate% determiiMiiion 
to make it one of the ka^ktt $ and as 
BO doubt the joy of all concerned v^ould 
demand and justify a bonfire on the occa- 
sion, he begged tMt' Mr Kemble would 
use the eocto^ ^fais bond for £^1 0,000 
cancelled) to the jpifo* ' 

In the accounts that have been given of 
this transactioii, Mr Kemble is made, 
with the utmost tegulartty, to pay the 
interest as the qmrlcra became due ; and 
the world may properly give my iViend 
the credit of doing to the eyUdbk every 
thing that ought to bo done upon such on 
occasion. But as the writers themselves 
3 M . 
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very accurately state* that the Joan took, 
efi'ect soon after the hurn^ng df thetheutre 
on the 20th of September 1808, and the 
bond itself was returned cancelliyd on the 
31st of December of the same year, it is 
certain that the noble Duke. did not pcr> 
mit any vast exercise of Mr Kemble’s 
I)U|ictuaIity, as the quarters beeame due. 

We have already mentioned, that 
some of Mr Boaden's sketches of fa- 
mous authors* and actors are occa- 
sionally graphic ind spirited. * V^e 
can only sparp room for his account 
of Henderson; premising, however, 
that the tragic talents of this admi« 
^able actor have been rated higher 
in other accounts wfe have read from 
the pens of his coi^emporarics. 

Mr Henderson was at this time, per- 
haps, the'greatest n^ter of the art ; he 
resembled his illustrious predecessor in 
his versatility. His tragedy, however, 
was certainly infleriur to his comedy. In 
the former, , he had comparatively fewer 
requisites. His understanding was of the 
highest order, and his feelings cdiild be 
instantaneously excited ; but his person 
was witluiut cither dignity or grace ; and 
his eye, though well plac«||fl for expression, 
wanted colour, as his face, though rather 
handsome, Was too fleshy to shew all the 
inuscular action in which expression re- 
sides. ^He was neglectful, too, of such 
aids as might have been bad to his figure. 
He paid not the slightest attention to 
costume, and was indifferent even as to 
the ncatnest or fitting of bis dress. He 
^*^ected to care nothing about it. He 
pleased himself that he could at length, 
make you forget want W'hich needed 
not to have cxisA. All his excelleneies 
were perfectly txincomitant with propriety 
of dress. Had he studied apjiearance, 
his JLicar might have bee® venerable. Al- 
though his Hamlet could not be the 
“ mould of form,” it might easily have 
been “ the glass of fashion but he 
never looked even to the linipgs of tlie 
suit he wore ; and once boasted that he 
had playcdy I think, ten characters conse- 
cutively in the same coat. His concep- 
tions wete grand, and beautiful, and just ; 
but tltey w'erc often baffled by his execu- 
tion of them# When Henderson's Lear 
was first discovered, he looked like Fal- 
staff sitting as Henry the Fourth; and 
when Lear speaks in his sleep, and fancy- 
ing himself on the point of gaining the 
battle, exclaims, “ Charge, charge upon 
the flank !” the tones were exactly those 
with which Falstaff encourages Hal in 
thq combat \vkh Percy ; and excited a 
fitter from so unsuitable n recollection. 


He bad indeed made Falstafi' his own, 
and the jolly knight seemed rather too 
kindly ta have returned the conapliment ; 
for that vast soul of humour more or less 
infbfiiiied all his other characters. 

The power of Henderson was analytic. 
He was not contented with the mere light 
of common meuning— be ^ewed it yoii 
through a prism, and all the 

delicate and mingling hues that enter into 
the composition of any ray of human 
character. Besides the philosophic in- 
genuity of such a design, he had a voice 
so .flexible, that its tones conveyed aU; 
that his meaning would insinuate. 1 will 
tiy at least to make this clearer by an 
instance, and it Shall be taken from a 
commefn book, I’he fifentimwital Jour- 
ney," which every body has read to7m«- 
sc/f; and few', who have hoard Hender- 
W'ould, 1 should think,:- venture to 
read wanoiher. It opens with this trite 
remark ; They order this matter,” said 
I, “ better in France.” As it stands, it is 
a plain assertion, nothing more. As Hen- 
derson contrived to ppeak it, you felt that 
vanity was trying to^ take credit for fo- 
reign travel, without having stirred from 
home, -.-that it w^as not hearsay whicl^he 
would deliver, ^but personal experience 
that be would insinuate. You knew hoin 
him distinctly, that it was &' truth finessed. 
Let any other reader Iry^his, and he will 
find wirat a task he has Undertake^, and 
how little he can do. Often with powers 
of, mimicry, that used to be thou^t ex- 
act, have I tried to give to my ear once 
more what it received from bis utterance ; 
but 1 am sure that something was w ant- 
ing in every effort. 

He would sometimes delight to shew, 
without language, the rapid and opposite 
emotions, as they rise and chace each 
other in the mind. A masterly efibrt of 
this kind was Falstaff’s reading the letter 
from Mrs iPprd, in the presence of the 
“ foolish carrion,” Mrs Quickly. Fir.'-t, 
you saw that he had “ his belly-full of 
Ford;”-— her messenger even was an ob- 
je<;t of detestation. He gJaoced over thQ 
beginning of the letter, and pUhed at its 
apologies. He turned again to the mes- 
senger, to see how her air w'as in unison 
with the language of her mistress. The 
cudgel of FoM then seemed to fall upon 
his shoulder$\ and he shrunk from the , 
enterprise, lie read % sentence or two 
of the letter,,— ^i^juk of lechery twinkled 
in his eye, whlch^^j^^, for confirmation 
of his hopes, upon dove's ambassadiess ; 
and thus t6e images, of Suflering and de* 
sire, of alarm 4i|id eiyuy men t, succeeded 
one another, uutH’at -last the oil of in- 
contineney in hin# aCttled above the water 
of the Thames, and the divitpfy of odd 
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numbers determined him to risk the third 
adventure.” 

In this bow of Ulysses few actors of 
the present day presume to shoot, Man- 
den once told me, he had been all bis 
life trying to make up his mind to it.” 
I am quite sure that he would stand the 
next tol^en^son in the part But he 
may, and probably will, close tils career, 
and leave Falstaft‘ unattempted. 

While treating of the comic powers of 
Henderson, I may be allowed to allude to 
those sportive elTasiohs which constituted 
a great charm in his society. One of his 
scenic invention? was the following : He 
represented Mr Garrick in full preparation 
for the Jubilee at Stratford, calling upon 
bis old master Johnson, to recite to h|m 
the Ode to Shakespeare. The Doctor was 
occupied sartorlccj repairing some part of 
his dress, -i*.a fhvodrite cat was sporting 
about his chair; and the apprehensive 
authpr was trying to cover, by his bril« 
liant recitation, the literary defects of bis 
Ode. He gave you the most perfect imi- 
tation of Garrick. The critic thundered 
out his objections, and the writer timidly 
defended his composition. The sage re- 
joined with new point and more decisive 
manner ; the reciter fluttered in hopeless 
and breathless alarm ; and the style of 
Johnson^s criticism was as like as the 
voice and action of either pupil or master. 
I could wish that this eflbrt, in particu- 
lar, had been taken down as he delivered 
it. There have been few imitations of 
the John&onian ^tylc of criticism so exact, 
and none so diverting. The Ode lay suf- 
ficiently open to an acute critic, and Hen- 
derson had well studied the remarks of 
the Doctor upon some of the minor poets. 

1*4) 
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There were many other pleasantries ^ 
which my late amiable fliend, his widow, 
used to remind me of, as we sat together 
viewing the past,— and I frequently re- 
quested her to write, what she recollected 
of these jeux d'cspi It ; but I fear nothing 
was ever done. Who, besides, was there 
in existel^ to give them voice and ges- 
ture, and preserve, as he did, faithful 
copies of the distinguished originals ? He 
used to revive bis Garricl^also in some of 
the busy scenes of hi^anagenient. His 
interviews with ladieRf distinction,— his 
interference for them with the box-otlice ; 
and mixed up a bustle of so much anxiety 
and smartness, importance and politeness, 
as shewed the infinite details of theatrical 
su|)erintendance in his time, and the rest- 
less diligence with whiqh Garrick attend- 
ed to every thing conducive to his success. 

I believe most of these exhibitions to 
have been grounded upon actual occur- 
rences. 

Such were the attractions in my early • 
yeaft. They have left impressions* never 
to be effaced. I cannot expect to have 
many readers, who remember these ex- 
hibitions of talent; nearly forty years 
have passed away since they delighted 
and instructed us : all, therefore, that I ^ 
can hope to do, is to keep the memory of * 
them lilve, till some great and original 
master of the art arise among us $ that ho 
may catch, from what has been done, 
the amliition to renew so refined^tan en- 
joyment, and redeem us as a people from 
minor amusements, which degrade at 
once our morals and our taste, and ren- 
der the chance of better things rather on 
object of our prayers than our expecta- 
tions, 
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The Rev. Dr William Taylor, of 
Enoch's, Gla<?gow> was descended 
from a respectable family in Perth- 
shire, and born at the village of Crieff, 
on the "28th of February 1748. His 
parents early perceived the aptitude 
of his mind for instruction, and ea- 
gerly, in their parental fondness and 
solicitude, extended towards him 
those advantages of education which 
the country at thail thne afforded. 
He attended the school of his native 
village, and succea^vely those of Stir- 
ling and Perth, then under the con- 
duct of zealous and successful teach- 
ers. The early instructions, how- 
ever, which he ever most valued, he 


afterwards received at serhinary 
of jFV>ulis, then under the enlighten- 
ed superintend an cc of an individual 
of the name of Coldstream, who en- 
joyed an extended celebrity, and in 
the variety and profoundness of his 
classical attainments, gave a dignity 
to his humble occupation, then less 
uncommon than in the changed views 
arid dissimilar mode of education of 
th% present day. In the course of 
his early studies, Dr Taylor was dis- 
tinguished for the zeal and Assiduity 
of his application, the quickness of 
bis penetration, snd'that delicate, yet 
ardent susceptibility of the chaste 
beauties of the classic authors, which 
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afterwnnls, iu Ica more refine<l and 
discriminating exer^e, so peculiarly 
characterised him. He was at this 
period much devoted to diversified 
reading. He eagerly perused what- 
ever hooks chance, or accident, or the° 
opportunities of his tbrejnr 

in nis way ; although inan“of these, 
from the abstract and subtle scho- 
lastic vein of theiir ^cussion, might 
have"seemed*to possess little to gra- 
tify the ardour Cnd susceptibili^ of 
youth ; and the deep and delicious 
iippresBion which several works of 
fancy, apd poetlcfd inyention, at this 
'time produced on his. ardent mind, 
while they first oherisbed and stimu- 
lated within him powers afterwards 
80 conspicuous iU tn^ exercise, seem, 
in the vividness of their force and ' 
novelty, Uever to have been efi^ced 
from his recollection. t*< 

Dr Taylor* had early discoveaed a 
strong and ardent preelection for 
the cnurch as a profession ; and the 
qukkness and force of his youthful 
talents, aiqpd by the sedulous exer- 
tions of a rare constancy and assidui- 
« ty In his classical studies, while they 
anticipated 4 nany acquisitions# often 
only made at a later age, induced his 
parents to send him to the university 
of Glasgow at a moch earlier period 
than was then usual. There the same 
zealous assiduity and sncccssi in more 
arduous and elevated pursuits, emi- 
nently distinguished bis exertions. 
He was regarded by Mr Mooril the 
cdehrated.Greek grammarian, as one 
• of his most gifted cknd finely-discri- 
minating pupils ; and ^sevei^ poeti- 
cal versions, which* be at that time 
made, of select passa^ from the an- 
cient dramatists and lyric poets, call- 
,ed fmrth the warm and public appro- 
bation of*tbat distinguished and re- 
fined critic, and displayed a felicity 
and chasteness of diction, an ardent 
susceptibility of poetic beauty and 
emotion, and a power of gracefully 
transfusing into the arduous corre- 
spondent powers of a dissimilar lan- 
guage that aidour, and graceful de- 
licacy of fading and passion,' which 
«o of^n Ibil the most sedulous and 
skilful efiorts, which, it is probable, 
only reouired the continued exertions 
of ^lightened and well-regulated ex^ 
etcise to have raised him into emi- 
nence in thia arduous and dignified ^ 
department of literature. At college. 
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the amiable gentleitecs of his man- 
ners, the sprightly anfi innocent vi- 
vacity of hfed«^ 8 ition, and tbromi- 
nent talent, grigiefnlly embellished 
and enforced b^y the dictates of a taste 
most pure and elegant in its oofioep- 
tions, seem speedily to have ensured 
him general estem and respect. Hk 
mcriw and endowments were gener- 
ously cherished and recognised by 
Mr Clow, v?bo at that time, with 
much distihOtion, filled the Logic 
Chair. lie directed, wfth amiable 
and affectionate, solicitude,* his early 
philosophical purstuts*— guided and 
enlightened him by Ips wtao and soli- 
tary counsels, ip^and at a later period, 
facilitated his prospects, and extend- 
ed towards hbn dje confidence and 
zeal of bis valuable and^enlightened 
friendship. 1 1 would have been sin- 
gular, if, at a time when Dr dleid 
filled the Ethic Chair, ami when the 
writiitgsof Hutcheson, of Hume, of 
Smith, and of Karnes, bad excited, in 
all vinqmring and speculative minds, 
so ardent a love of metaphysical theo- 
ry and iuvesfigadon, a young man of 
eminent and refined mental endow- 
ments had escaped the lufluenoe of 
what was tlien invariably seized up- 
on as most fitted for the di 5 q)la 3 r of 
profound and aubtJe mental inquiry. 
Dr Taylor appears, like most of his 
distinguished contemporaries, to have 
imbibed, from the peculiar aspect of 
the literature of the time, the emi- 
nence of his great philosophical in- 
structor, Dr Reid, and the celebrity, 
in profound and acute mental inqui- 
ry, of those moving around him, a 
strong and eager bias for metaphysi- 
cal disquisilion and discussion: Such 
deep and abstrac|| investigations, 
wbUe they more effectively disciplined 
bis mind, and cherished and refined 
that power of clear and luminous dis- 
cussion which afterwards so eminent- 
ly marked his professional exertions, 
seem never, as in the case of so many 
others, to have chilled the ardent and 
rich Bttsceptibilities of his mind, or 
to have impaired^ by their cold and 
arid strictness of subtle and casuisti- 
cal inquiry, the natural power and 
emphatic force .of his original 
finely-oploured conceptions. 

Having passed jthrough the pre- 
scribed course of the University with 
high credit and distinction, Dr Tay- 
lor, following the ardent and abiding 
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bi^s of his rnind^ entered ihe Church 
as a profession. He had not long 
to experience that painful and dis« 
piriting probatlonshi^ whteh so often 
attends upon many in this first out«* 
act of their sacrM profession* Shorts 
ly after being licensed a preacher, 
his emin^it merits were at ^nce 
acknowledged and rewarded. ^He 
was aPl^inted, by the Professors of 
the University of Glasgow, one of 
their chaplains ; and while the choice 
honoured the justness of their di8cri<^ 
mination, it held out to the young 
and gifted aspirant the most effica- 
cious incentives to arduous exertion, 
and to seek to merit the valuable ap- 
probation of so learned and enlight- 
ened a body. In this situation, the 
discQprses of Dr Taylor were marked 
by that chaste and elegant parity of 
diction, that graphic and vivid power 
of interesting and touching descrip- 
tion, that beauty, and ^ impressive 
force of illustration, and those origi- 
nal and profound views so gracefully 
and emphatically held out, which af- 
terwards so strikingly characterised 
his professional labours. He became, 
at this time, a Member of the Col- 
lege Literary Society, which could 
boast, among many others, the great 
names of David Hume, Adam Smith, 
Dr Reid, Moor, Leishman, Arthur, 
aidl Richardson. Of this Society be 
continued a member for the long pe- 
riod of nearly forty years* His dis- 
courses delivered there, upon a vast 
variety of important literary, topics, 
were always admired for that charac- 
teristic beauty and elegance whi^ 
ever appropriately and gracefully 
clothed his striking and original 
views. And he was wont to speak 
with high satisfaction of those ani- 
mated and enlightened discussions 
which there took place, and which so 
essentially contributed to the improve- 
ment and more elevated excitement 
of his own genius. 

After officiating, durii^ one ses- 
sion, as Chaplain to College, Dr 
Taylor obtained the presentation tq 
the parish of Baldernock. There 
he zealously devoted himself to the 
welfare of those under hia pastoral 
charge ; and the amiable and bland 
sincerity of his manners, bis ardent 
devotion to the sacred duties of his 
situation, and the eloquent and im« 
pressive view of his public instruc- 


tions, rendered him generally Ibe- 
loved and respgcled. In those inter- 
vals of leisure which his secluded, 
and sequestered situation more pecu- 
liarly allowed him, he eagerly resign- 
ed himself to the indulgence of hid 
ardent an^ enlightene<l literary pas- 
sion ; — and while he extended the 
range of bis profound and varied 
knowledge, he ever wisely drew from 
its stores somewhat which might 
new efficacy to his instruc- 
tions, and cause sacred and divine 
truth to sink with a more willing 
and irresistible power ui)on the hearts 
of the susceptible and devont. He 
was ever accustomed to look back,^ 
with a fond and abiding satisfaction, 
upon this' early period of his, minis- 
terial ][^bours ; in which he found, 
in the elevated interests of those 
around him, what delightfully en- 
gaged the exercis of his pious and 
affectionate solicitude, and effica- 
ciously animated his ardent and per- 
suasive instructions, and in which 
the varied charms and resources of 
literature, and the multiplied modi- 
fications of human opinion and be- 
lief, were only used more powerfully 
to enforce, or with a more emphatic 
beauty to recommend, the sublime 
and salutary doctrines which he so 
eloquently taught* In this situation, 
where his zeuous pastoral labours 
were so ardently and affectionately 
valued. Dr Taylor remained five 
years. lie was then chosen, by the 
^discernment of the Magistrates and 
Town-Council of Glasgow, to fill the 
ncwly-erected parish and church of St 
Enoch*8, in that city. Here the mild 
and bland henignitv of his manners, « 
the earnest and affectionate zeal of 
his ministrations, and that ardent and 
untiring thirst after excellence in 
bis profession, which ever animated 
his impressive exertions, speedily 
drew him towards his people, in the 
strong and endeared hands of an in- 
timate and unconstrained friendship 
and communion. Ilis highly-culti- 
vated and refined endowments, and 
the rare beauty and elegance of his 
genius, here found indiscriminating 
and enlightened hearers, those most 
.fitted to appreciate their most 'ele- 
vated and striking exercise. Ho had 
not to lower his instruction to suit 
the wants of simple, uniuquisitivc 
minds, or carefully to mould and 
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adjust the plainer and more homely 
inode of its conveyance, to the powers 
of humbler ami less- tutored capaci- 
ties. He could here, without reserve, 
resign himself to the most eloquent 
and refined dictates of his richly- 
inventive and creative mind; and 
in producing what in part fulfilled 
aim gratified his own exquisite ideas 
of excellence, be assured of most 
deeply and*^ efficaciously impr^sing 
his hearers, and exciting ^^hin 
them the pure and fervid emotions 
of that piety and devotion which 
ever reigned within his own bosom. 
And indeed it may perhaps with 
truth be said, that the more liberal 
and enlightened views of his hearers, 
while they left his gifted mind free 
and untrammelled by what might 
otherwise have iinparte<l to it a more 
limited and confined exercise, was 
one cause of his high eminence as a 
preacher, and why his discourses 
assumed uniformly that more en- 
lightened and impressive tone of feel- 
ing, and that beauty of interesting 
and profound discussion, by which 
they were so conspicuously marked. 

In the year 'lBOt), the eminence of 
Dr Taylor pointed him out as one 
peculiarly fitted to fill the high sta- 
tion of Moderator for the Church ; 
and in this arduous situation, the 
manner in which he perl'ormed the 
duties devolved upon him, justified 
and did honour to the discernment 
of the venerable body Who selected 
him. His public appearances were# 
admired for their exquisite beauty 
and propriety ; and his concluding 
address to the Ministers and Elders 
^of (’hurch displayed an earnest- 
ness and wisdom of Apostolic solici- 
tude, finely blended with the licit 
-colourings of a chastened eloquence, 
which imparted their true and im- 
pressive lustre to the striking topics* 
which he treated, not frequently 
heard in clericul charges of this kir^d. 
While yet Moderator, be was pre- 
sented to his late Majesty, who, with 
that amiable and benign condescen- 
sion which so eminently characterised 
him, displayed, in the conversation 
w ith which he honoured him, a warm 
and paternal interest in the affairs of , 
our national church. In ISPi J)r 
Taylor was nominated one of his 
Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 
In 18^3 he received a striking and 
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fiattcriog mark of the high respect 
ami affection which his congregation 
entertained towards him, in a valu- 
able piece of silver plate with which 
they presented hira.^ 

At length, the feeblehess and 
debility ' of far advancing years, a- 
mi(||t^the assiduous ' and hon- 
stamjy of his public labours, rendered 
an Assistant necessary. Toward ihe 
end of the year 18^4, the Magistrates 
and Town-Cbundl, with a liberality 
which did them honour, apd which 
the long and arduous professional 
exertions of so eminent a religious 
instructor assuredly most rightly call- 
ed for, bestowed upon him ' an As- 
sistant, and heightened the value of 
the obligation, by nominating the In- 
dividual of his own wise and ^deli- 
berate choice. It was still the zealous 
intention of Dr Taylor to continue 
the occasional exercise of a professioh 
he so arderftly and constantly loved, 
to which he had successfully devoted 
the energies of his more vigorous 
years, and which still, in the fervour 
of his piety, and the constancy of his 
pure resolves, possessed over him, in 
his venerable age, the same power 
and ardour of sacred attachment. 
But these purposes, however amiable 
and worthy of the noble aspirations 
of that fervent and enlightened devo- 
tion, which terminated not but with 
life itself, were denied him. Nature 
within him was waning towards its 
last eventful close ; and the strides 
of that debility and decline, amidst 
the yet unclouded vigour of his fa- 
cilities, and the caltn and placid 
serenity of his pure and pious mind, 
were surely and imperceptibly ad- 
vancing to terminate a life bright 
with virtue in its lengthened course, 
and embellished with those benign 
and amiable attributes to which age 
had only imparted reverence, and 
the force of a more touching and im- 
pressive charm and beauty. It had 
long been his humble and earnest 
desire, that when the time of his 
departure shduld.come, he might be 
snatched swiftly away from this pe- 
rishing scene, without the pain and 
the agony, or the sad and mournful 
fluctuations of lopg-protracted sick- 
ness — a wish assuredly not irreverent 
or unbecoming in those, from the 
strength of their virtue, and the fer- 
vour of their pure piety, eminently 
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prepared to die* This ardent desire 
of his heart was coinpi^saionat4y 
granted him. Death gently laid 
upon him his resistless hand; — 
passed swirly from this mortal scene 
without a straggle ; and in the placid 
and soft calm of his eiuh s^'^^med but 
like the weary traveller, who, oppres- 
sett hy the aiutry Iteats of a summer's 
day, sleeps till the more blissful ai^d 
refrcsliing morn shall again arise. 
Dr Taylor clpsed bis valuable life on 
the 15th of Starch 1825, in theTHth 
year of his age and the 4bth of his 
ministry.. 

The general and ardent regret, 
wliich the death of this'eminent and 
revered individual has excited, is 
assuredly the most affecting and im- 
pressive comment upon the excel- 
lence of his life, and the lustre of 
his talents. He was, indeed, most 
eminently fitted, by the power and 
extent of his rare mental endow- 
ments, and by the admirable and 
refined means of their most varied 
and exquisite culture, to add celebri- 
ty, and the blessings of extended 
usefulness, to the sacred profession 
which he adopted. lie was a man 
of the most bland and engaging be- 
nignity of manners, tlie most ami- 
able and gentle dispositions, the most 
lender and susceptible heart, tlie 
most elevated and enlightened piety, 
and possessed that interesting and in- 
sinuating moilesty, often inseparably 
allied with great talents, which ever 
gracefully accompanied all his la- 
bours, and diffused the sweet and 
persua.sive charm of its fascination, 
through every incident, and virtuous 
act of his life. In the communica- 
tions of public intercourse, he was 
courteous and affably, though na« 
turally retiring and reserved* In 
domestic life, and in the endeared so- 
ciety of his friends, his conversation 
was marked by much vigour and 
delicacy of observation, by a rich 
variety of striking anecdote, intro- 
duced gracefully, and without ef- 
fort, and by a sportive and light 
buoyancy of disposition, which im- 
parted easily and readily to others 
the emotions of. his own pure' and 
innocent satisfaction. He was, at 
all times, most eager to advance the 
prospects of deserving young men in 
the church, fcy the soundness of his 
counsels, and the value of his car- 
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nest recommendations, more espe- 
cially where he discovered enlight- 
ened vjews of their profession, hap- 
pily united with a strong and ardent 
bias towards literature, which he 
justly regarded as adding dignity to 
the clerical character, and facilitating 
the more impressive and effective 
influence and power of sacred and 
divine truth. The mild and placid 
dispbsition of Dr Tayl6r rendered 
him naturally averse from those dis- 
cussions which often so fruitlessly 
occupy and agitate the minds of the 
members of our Church Courts. He 
was little ambitious of the ambi- 
guous character of a leader in church 
affairs. His pip-e and elevated bias- 
ses led him in an opposite, and a 
more pleasing and useful direction. 
Yet, whenever he perceived any at- 
tempts at injustice or oppression in 
the proceedings of such Kcclcsiastical 
Courts', (for injustice sometimes even 
enters there,) his ardent love and 
feeling of rectitude, ever, at once, 
prompted him to the most strenuous 
and solicitous endeavours in behalf 
of the injured and the suifering. 
To his other rare qualities and en- 
dowments Dr Taylor added an en- 
thusiastic fondness and predilection 
for music. ^ He performed with ele- 
gance and taste upon several instru- 
ments, and was well and intimately 
acquainted with the peculiar and 
characteristic merits of the most 
distinguished composers, especially 
the chaste and finely-regulated pro- 
ductions of many of those of the old- 
en time. These he highly valued, 
for their majestic and grave simpli- 
city, — the admirable art and contri- 
vance of their pure and effective 
harmony, — the finely-impassioned, 
and rich vein of feeling which 
breathed throughout the whole, and 
the severe inordinate grandeur of 
their noble conceptions, which, in the 
magic skill and strictness of tluir 
scientific structure, seemed to raise 
them beyond the debasing contagion 
of that novel fashion and capricious 
fluctuation, which appear ever in 
this delicious and faf.cinating art, 
changing and modelling it, as it 
were, anew. Dr Taylor especially 
cherished music as one of the n\ost 
pleasing and exhilarating recreations 
which could grace and embellish the 
pursuits of a zealous lover of litcra- 
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turc^— at that which tpost pleasingly 
aud etficaciousl;^ stimulated and ex- 
hilarated the mind> fatigued and op- 
pressed with study, and caused again 
to spring up^ in their wonted power 
and ardour^ those rich susceptibi- 
lities, which are wont to slumber in- 
active beneath the deadening influ- 
ence of uncongenial, or too-loog-con- 
iinued pursuits* In his younger 
years he had assiduously cultivated 
the art of musical composition > and 
although he chiefly valued such ex- 
ercises for the more exquisite and 
refined diiu^ern men t with which 
iliey enabled him to appreciate the 
noble excellencies of the great mas- 
ters, yet they displayed much power 
and facility of invention, and an ea- 
ger seeking after striking and novel 
effects, which could alone have oc- 
curred to one of ardent and refined 
musical susceptibility. . While oc- 
cupied in the composition of his re- 
ligious discourses, he, above all, felt 
with deep sensibility the power of 
music, and eagerly resigned bin)sclf 
to its delicious aud soothing impres- 
sions. He then loved that one of 
bis family, whom he had eaily in- 
spifed with the ardour of his own 
tSflned musical passion, should per- 
form in his hearing some of his fa- 
vourite compositions of Handel, of 
Abel, or of Bach. These, in their 
rich aud impressive power, he was 
used to say, gave a richer and more 
'^ardent activity to his susceptible 
mind, a more quickened and delicate 
feeling of the beauty of the topics 
which he treated, and often, in that 
added fervour of susceptibility which 
they excited, inspired him with 
the noblest of his conceptions, and 
the most . overpowering and graphic 
touches of his vivid and pathetic 
(description. He, throughout life, 
continued his ardent' predilection for 
this delicious art ; and what had so 
often imparted to him a pure satis- 
faction, and animated into more im- 
prcjsslve exercise, the dictate of his 
pious mind, still bore with U the 
same blissful power, and continued 
to shed abroad within him that pla- 
cid and mild unruflled serenity, which 
abode within him to the last. 

For his varied and profound know- 
l^ge of literature. Dr Taylor was 
eminently remarkable. He was in- 
timately versed in all its singular 


and chequo?«5d characteristics in this 
country, amidst all the variety of its 
revolutions, and Uie striking diversi- 
ty of. its tnsdi^cations. With the. 
spirit and chaste elcganc^of ancient 
cUssicai literature he was, deeply 
imbued, and pursued, throughout 
life, with abiding ardour and 
in the most esteemed and s^dmirable 
authors, bis minute knowledge and 
refined appreciation of its peculiar 
and distinctive changes, ifl modern 
times, throughput Europe. * For the 
literature of Germany and -Prance he 
ever entertained a peculiar ardour of 
predilection* H,e vtas accustomed to 
peruse the classic prose writers, es- 
pecially of the latter nation, with a 
deep and refined . susceptibility of 
those inimitable and touching graces 
of style and manner, in which they 
may be said so strikingly to transcend 
all others. And generally, before^en- 
gaging in composition, he was wont 
to have in his hands the Work of 
some writer of that country, which 
he peculiarly valued for the felici- 
tous display of ihesa refined and ar- 
duous characteristics ; as (among 
others) the “ Petit Careme” of 
Massillon, — the Pieces (’hoiscs" of 
Buffon,— -the ** Eloges'' of Thomas, 
— the ** Sermons and Panegyrics*' of 
Flcchier, — or thp Belisaire” of 
Marmcntel. These he believed (in a 
deep feeling and appreciation of their 
excellencies) more powerfully to ex- 
cite the emulous ardour of his ge- 
nius ; and to difi'use throughout the 
compositions upon which he was en- 
gaged somewhat of that chaste and 
emphatic vigour of pathetic colour- 
ing, and that graphic and animated 
ease, of narrative and description, 
which be so ardently felt and ad- 
mired. < , 

h'or the enlightened study and cul- 
ture of philosophy, Dr Taylor ever 
^entertained gn ardent bias. He re- 
garded a knowledge of its profound 
and varying systems as inseparably 
allied with the liberal and enlarged 
studies of bis own profession; as 
shewing the utmost energy and pe- 
netrating extent of human unaided 
inquiry, which receives alpne its 
*mo6t emphatic ai^ intelligible com- 
ment from the cfear and irresistible 
light which the lessons of divine ^ 
truth shed upon its diversified and 
often fanciful and fantastic doctrines. 


a 
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The zealous Itnd' abiding fondness 
'«fitb 'wWoh be ever .r^tdfed ^s tmn 
profession^ led hinu 'i^itb'a j^culiSr 
ardour, to cultivate tbi^ v a ir l gt ntHl 
profound knowledge if i» emi- 
nently demands^ He Was deeply 
skilled in divinity, and’in the history 
of religious cotitroverBy. And ivbUe 
be possessed an intimsie knowledge 
Of those revolutiona and changes 
which have so strikingly marked the 
progress of rdigion, he ever drew 
that amiable and benign candour, 
and soft charity, which graceftUly 
accompanied apd recommended his 
judgments in sacred things, fh>m his 
deep feeling the inestimable value 
and importance of the inspired les- 
sons of divine truth. 

In his manner and delivery as a 
preacher, this ancient clergyman was 
earnest, grave, and impressive. ‘A 
mild and simple unostentatious dig- 
nity, touched with a bland and soft 
benignity, ever accompanied his de- 
meanour, and imparted an added 
charm of persuasion and of power to 
his impressive and eloquent instruc- 
tions. He little sought the aids of 
studied and varied action, lie rather 
relied alone, for Ae depth of a tender 
devotional impression, upon the fer- 
vid and strikingly-contrasted views 
of his own gifted mind, <leli>'trred 
with an earnest and finely-chastened 
gravity and sobriety. He thought 
such exterior oratorical aids apt, of- 
ten insensibly, to trespass, in their 
growing excess, upon the earnest 
apostolic gravity and simplicity which 
he conceived most suitably to adoru 
the sacred character ; that however 
much such blandishments of man* 
ner might enforce, embellish, or 
recommend, the arguments and to- 
pics of erring human ingenuity and 
belief, they could yet, in truth, add 
little to the beauty, or the impres- 
sive and sacred efiicacy, 'of divine 
and immutable truth* The discourses 
of Dr Taylor werte ever characterised 
by the Justness and originality of 
their profound views, by a lucid 
clearness of arrangement and dis- 
cussion, and by that persuasive charm 
^and interest, which his creative and 
susceptible mind knew, with such 
felicitous skill, to impaf^ to every to- 
pic which he treated, and every view 
which he ' impressively hehl out. 
He zealously desired the welfare 
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and elevated in.struUtioii of his peo- 
ple ; and he ever rightly Coftsidered, 
iti such saered exercises, it was * 
nor sufficient alone to satisfy and 
convince the judgment; but that 
there should be superadded to this 
the e^ctive and irresistible infiu- 
ence of the moved heart and affec- 
tions, afiouched with the susceptibi- 
lity of a lofter belief, of a more ar- 
dent love of the beauty* and inesti- 
mable value of sacred truth and of 
virtrfe. He was, indeed, a preacher 
eminently distin^ished for his pa- 
thetic, eloquent, and persuasive • 
powers ; his natural and deep sen- 
sibility, and his ardent and finely- 
chastened fancy, ever at once sug- 
gested to him tTO most energetie and 
touching mode of enforcing those 
divine lessons which he inculcated, 
and of adding a novel interest and 
power to those great and marked 
scriptural characters, moving amidst 
such great and awful events of \he , 
olden time, which he delineated ; or 
to those sublime aUd impressive si- 
tuations, big with instructive power, 
which be so' adequately and em- 
phatically depicted. He was remark- 
able for a power of glowing and vi- 
vid description, ever guided by the 
refined dictates of the most chaste 
and ele^t taste, which yet took 
nothing from the richness of its fa- 
vouring accompanimcTrts, or the en- 
ergy and emphatic power of its co- 
louring. Whatever touching circum- 
stances and associations — whatever 
recollections, deeply imbued with 
poetic feeling, and flowing naturally 
from the impressive subject be treat - 
eil, were eagerly seized Upon with 
a masterly hand, to add to the force 
of a deep and pathetic impression. 
He possessed k rare power of felici- 
tous and apposite illustration ; and 
the licit embellishments of his style, 
the elegant graces of his language 
and expression, and the graphic and 
impressive vein of his finely-riicquer- 
ed and striking imagery, were at all 
times reared upon ‘the stable and 
noble basis of the soundest and most 
enlightened truths, and the most 
elevated, and just, and co|suling re- 
ligious views. His disdoUrsiS on 
public occasions were especially va- 
lued and admired for the Striking 
and appropriate charjscter 6f their 
topics, and the invariable beauty, 

, 3 N. 
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and pathetic and persuasive iiiteres^^ fevared instructor, only more tender- 
which he ever threw around their ly awi*en thehr solicitude, aftd more 
vigorous and luminous discussloU. afSecfiionattHy ardour of 

In tliat ardent, affectionate, and their |||9StaiH anl^hsdlng 
amiable reverence with which his and whu, when tlm last disastrous 
people ever regarded hins, hejiad at stroke fidls, whichfcloses for ever his 
no time to lament the inconstancy usefnl and Sealous pastoral labours, 
atuchment. regard bis departure, amidst the depth 
^ bland and engaging heufenity of their revetuftco and aflfection, with 
ot ms virtues^ and the abiding, pure> somewhat of the ini^se feeling and 
and ardent integrStv of his character, embittered sorrp w of a severe domes- 
seemed ever securely to establish and tic affliction, ddijdik' Uaay with truth 
confirm that affection which it gAtly be said to be tW7emo^M»a> In the 
and efficacicmsly conciliated, and to midst of^his ednsunt ini endeared 
kindle within others that unshaken people, with which the death of this 
stedfastness and constancy of regard pious and enlightened Individual has 
which characto'ised his own wise been justly attended. amiable 
and stably-founded friendships. , He ardour of their regrets are, indeetl, 
had. It is true, often, in his venerable the fitting tribute to the excellence 
and far-advanced years, to lament of his worth, and the vahiu bf his 
friendships broken, and attachments edifying and richly-consollng^struc- 
dissolved j but they were those which tions. And although his shall 
death alone, in its destroying power, no longer hear the well-kiwlvu ac- 
had seve^, and the endeared ob* cents of that voice which has so often 
geefs of which the tenderness of his forcibly and deliciously aroused their 
regrets, and the strong grasp of his finest and noblest sensibilities, or e\- 
ardc^^ affection, could not detain, perience that amiable and afibctioii- 
Can his people, in the ardour of their ate solicitude of venerable years 
amiable regrets, ever fbrget that ear- which has so often touched them into 
nwt and paternal solicitude reverence and regard, or behold that 

with which he watched over their aged hand, stretched forth in mild, 
most sacred interests ?--that eloquent earnest, apostolic fervour, to bliss 
and abiding ardour with which he them ; yet, assuredly, his sacred and 
ever guided aud hallowed their de- efficacious instructions have sn^ 
votions— that benign dignity, so fine- with a deep and enduring powJr, 
Jy allied vvith the ardour of enlight- worthy their value, upon the hearts 
^^• 1 . aflSsCtionate zeal, with of his people; and the rare worth of 
which he enforced hs touching and him they have lost shall hallow in 
impre^ive instructions ? l^erhaps their sight their tender and fondly- 
thcre is no sight more nobly edify- cherish^ recollections. The voice 
ing and instructive than that of a of sacred truth, when breathed by 
people who, in the ardour and con- the pious and devout, does not, in 
fitancy of their well-founded at- virtuous minds, speedily die. His 
taclimcnt, cling to their aged pastor people shall long, with endeared af- 
to the last— whom the delusions of fection, recall the memory of one 
no novel or shifting relimous doc- whose virtues were so gracefully and 
trines draw aside from the path in inseparably linked with the eleva- 
which they have so long gladly and ted and divine doctrines which he 
s^urely walked— and with whom taught, and the lustre of whose ta- 
^ of no vain or dispiriting lents> and the tick and impressively- 
oelieC ttirn, so to say, into bitter- coloured beauty <rf whose zealous 
ness the waters of that pure and and impressive ln6tructioi)s,^eceived 
ever-spriBging ^ntain, from which their most fitting ^d admirable com- 
^ they have so long drawn healing, ment in die excrllenee of his own 
and gladn^, and refreshing,— with* individual worth, omlthe perkiasive 
whom thitfeeblertcss aad debility of and forcible chaiitt of his own most* 
venerable years, and the mournful amiable, and bland, and benign vir- 
and swift decays of nature in their tues, * 
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mnong tit o£ Ctoo&j^touu €siiAU* 

O ! *T18 6 Weet ^atbixh^ Crook- StHl scuds the hate, as timid and shy, 


stoun gray ‘r. t 

When the sun han^ k>w and red, 

To gaze on the ravage# of decay, 

And to muse on th# dnyi* that have 
pissed away^ 

, And the long-for;g^teA dead* 


From bmke to brake unseen,-— 

Still wheels the crow round thy batUC- 
meots high, 

With 0$ wild n tcrqam as when warfare 
was nigh, 

And carcases heap'd the giiecn : 


Not a tread is heard in tbjr lonely hall, 
KOr a grodn from thy dungeon deep, 
For thy captives are bound in stapnger 
thrall 

^han thy roofless tower, and' thy moul- 
derit^ * 

In the narro# house they sleep. 

Thy geandeur and pride have flitted 
away 

^ Like a tale that has been told," 

For thy banners are furl'd for ever and 
aye, » 

And Death has broke the Arm array. 

Of thy ancient warriors bold. 

Death soils in the dust the plumage and 
crest 

Of the boldest son of breath, 

For who among men this foe may resist,— 
Who may e'er in hope set lance in the 
rest, j 

Or enter the lists with Death ? 

'Tis in vain now the summer sunbeams 
0 stream 

Through thy gralcless windows gay, 
For 00 fair lady veils her from the beam, 
And no burnis^M mail flings back the 
gleam ^ 

From thy walls so nide and gray ; 

An^pnly may rave the winter wind 
T^ugh thy loop-holes piling shrill, 
For it chills no Wood, it dani|)s no mind, 
No shivering shred of human kind 
Breathes iicrc, for all is still. . 


But here now awakes no maddening cry, 

No shout, no shriek, no groan,— 

No dismal uar-cloud obscures the sky,— 
No freezing gnte-streams the frdr daisie’s 
dye, 

Red crusting sward and stdtie. 

Still round thee Levern sweeps and sings 

0 *er bis peebles as of yore,— 

Still o’er its stream the hazel hings,— * 
Stilkon its bank the wild rose springs, 

The rowan and the hawthorn 'hoar : 

But no yeoman here cuts his arrow-shafts 
now, 

Or hums his rude roundelay, 

Where the peasant boy, with the sun- 
burnt brow, 

Seek the grey-linnet's nest, from bough to 
bough, 

And wastes the long summer day ; 

And no lovely maid o’er thy drawbridge 
strays, 

When the western sky is bright. 

To tread alone the greenwoodkmaze, 

On her own sweet form in the stream to 
gaze, 

And sigh for some absent knight i 

For thy kniglits have ajiprov’d their 
knighthood well, 

And return’d with trophies home ; 

But minstrels their deeds have forgot to 
tell, 

And snow-white breasts have ceas'd to 
swell-i- 

All are crumbling in the tomb. 


MEMOiaS or ANTOlinO CAKOVA. 


We left Canova just established 
111 Rome, and preparing his designs 
fir the tomb of Gaiigaiidli. In this 
cmFloyraent, nearly two years of un- 
remitting labour wcare consumed; 
for Canova, though his character as 
a sculptor of distinguis]^ talent 
was already fixed, was still obliged 
to perform all the more mechanical 
labours of his art with his own hand, 
being unable to pay for the services 
of an assistant. On this occasion, 


also, he realized the phm he had 
long medithted, of executing the ori- 
ginal models in s wmilar manner, 
and of the same dimensions with the 
finishtxi work; a grstem which he ^ 
found to be highly conducive to im-,, 
provement in statuary, and which, . 
after this essay, he never afterwards 
abandoned. > 

The difficulty of coraposiuft 
modelling, without assistance, figuics 
of the colossal magnitude required fox 
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the purposj^ wab extreme ; tod CH- 
novd, mote than once^ almost gave 
way to dtspondency durioji; his la- 
bour Such was lus unremitting 
biduity, however, that, dissatisfied 
with the result of his first essays, 
he cntucly remodelled tlie statues 
he had composed fdr tomb of 
Clement At Ibugth, ip 1787^ tht 
long-expected work was expos^ to 
public iiispecliop, and the effect U 
produced is thus graphically de- 
scribed by MiUzuiy whom Cioognara 
styles the Aristarchus of the arts« 

A singular phenomenon, xny dear 
Count, wherolore I write to you,-<*wh<it 
a proem • In the church of the Holy 
Apostles, near the entrance tb the sacris- 
ty, and fronting down one of the side 
aisles, the sculptor Antonio Canovt, a 
Venetian! has erected a Maosoieitm to 
Pope Oanganelli. Ihe basement is di- 
Mdedinto two plinths Uixm the first 
sits a beautiful female, calkd Meekness, 
-—meek as the lamb which reposes at 
her sida. Upon the second division is 
the urn, over which, on the opposite sidi , 
reclines Temperance, another beautiful 
figure. From behind rises a |)edestdl sup- 
porting a seat of antique foVm, where, 
fuU of dignHy, and 4 tlt>thed in a mobt be- 
coming manner, ( papalrnttiuivi^itte,) is 
seated his Holiness, with the nght arm 
and hand ^Utanded horizontally, in atti- 
tude of commanding.— of pacifying — of 
protecting. Such is the monument. 1 he 
whole IS of white marble, except the 
lower bas^ent, the pedest il and chair, 
w bich are of a greyish colour, ( Luma* 
cillo J The harmony is dchfi;htful, the 
light proceeding from above, and in mo- 
derated splendour, whenct. every part 
comes out with great sweetness the 
composition is of that simplicity which 
seems fa< ility itself— ryet is the very es- 
sence of difficulty What repose, what 
elegance, w hat dispusitton * The sculp- 
ture and the architecture, in the whole, 
as also in the details, is in the style of 
antiquity Canova u an ancient, I know 
not whether of Athens or ot Corinth ; 1 
feel assured, however, that If in Greece, 
and during the happiest ages of Grectm 
art, \t bad been required to sculfiture a 
Pope, the sui^ect would not ha\e been 
treated in a mann^ different firom the 
^piestnU X)unng the t\*enty-six years 
which I have passed here, a/i questa urlt 
dtl orbe, I have never witnessed any work 
so genet lUy applauded. Of all the pro- 
ductions ot modern sculpture, this is de- 
clared, by the most liberal and intelligent 
artists, to approath nc-irest to the antique 


Even tlie ejGJoWttts themselves cannot 
ioibcarprahdogtmd admiring this marble 
Ganganelli cisqaaiptaiice surely tabu 
regarded aa ft that Pope, who 

wdl hwcfoith wo *«ss glory from 
this monument, thau iVom having sup- 
prLssed that order 1 U is indeed a per- 
fect work, of which, were there any 
doubts, they would he dispelled by the 
very censures of th6 MtcIiaeLAngdi^fs^ 
the BtnunlsiSy the uhi^. 

Heaven pity them ! regard as defects 
the greatest of its beauties, — exclaiming 
against the drapery, thd form, the ex- 
pressions— as antique ' Our fhend, Pietro 
Vitali, IS now employed upon an en- 
gra\ mg of this moaunaent. I congratulate 
myoclf, then, with all the \enetians. 1 
earnestly wish that the young artists may 
follow the noble career of Canova, and 
that the Fine Arts may agai i be icstorcd. 

A similar monument to llezzoni- 
co, (Qement \I 1.) to be erected by 
the nephews of that pontifi, was 
immediately entrusted to Canova, 
who, as an Italian cntic observes, 

thus seemed to begin where othei 
sculptors conclude their labours, with 
such grand and colossal undertak- 
ings as are very rarely confided 
to those whose reputation a loin> 
course of years, and^a numerous se- 
nes oi works, have not established. ' 
His suecess, however, never seems 
to have impaired his industry or his 
eaution Nearly five years were dR- 
voted to the present beautiful pro- 
duction, and the sanm care in mo- 
delling and executioiT bestowed on 
It as on the former Ihq general 
design resembles that ot the tomb of 
Ganganelli 1 he basement, dnjMied 
in the centre by a door, is, likc^he 
former^ composed ot two gradations, 
on which are placed the same num- 
ber ot emblematical figures, with the 
sarcophagus between X above rises the 
Iinu}, or pedestal, supporting the 
neeling figure oi the aged Pontifi : 
On the left reclines a winged ge- 
nius of Death, supporting hia head 
6n the inverted torch, and fixing a 
mournful look on the entrance to the 
tomb ; while at his feet, on the first 
diMsion of the base, reposes a sleep- 
ing lion. 

■ guirdando 

A guisa di lean quando si posa.” 

To the right stands Religion, erect and 
firm, bearing in the one hand a cross, 
while the other, stretched out gently, 
icsts against the urn 1 his is solid 
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and plaia, ilavlki^ im front an (or- 
namented medallion, ;^iiMn which \ 
ia^nscribcd ‘‘ Clement XlCf-Rez^o- 
nico.*— P. M — FratriarFiliU’'* Under t 
the figure of Religfiim 'also coUches 
a lion, but awal^, ai;;^ in the'atti- 
tude of goatdiiig the entrance to the 
sepulchre. The iO;atue i>f the Pon- 
tiff being turned, as custom requires^ 
towards the tribune of that majestic 
temple which it i^orns^ presentf; 
only the profile la front. Barehead* • 
ed, the, tiara being placed before him, 
and clptbcd in a rich sacerdotal robe, 
which falls ati^nd in grand, yet 
simple folds, the aged father, 

quivi inctuna e rivi^ente, 

Abza it pensier gavra ogni ciel sublime,** 

We feel that it is impossible to 
proceed in detail through the series 
ofgrefkt works which occupied the 
attention of Canova from this pe- 
riod ; and the remainder of our arti- 
cle shall be devoted rather to the in- 
cidents which mark the man than 
the artist. 

In 1803, Canorva visited Paris, for 
the purpose of executing a statue of 
Napoleon ; andj in the course of his 
residence in France, enjoyed a very 
familiar interdourse witn the Em- 
pei:or. 

♦Various and highlydnteresting conver- 
sations were maintained between Napo- 
leon and Canova, during the abode of the 
latter in Paris. The sulwtance. of these 
dialogues, so full of int^st, from the 
celebrity of the speakers, is still preserv- 
ed, having been noted at the time by the 
stepbrother of the artist, by whom he 
was constantly attended. Buonaparte, 
himself a man of consummate abilities, 
delighted iri the converse of meti of ge- 
nius. to whose frankness and' independ- 
ence he permitted liberties of speech un- 
(lardonable in any- of bis mere coulters. 
Our ingenuous artist was (nOt one to suf- 
fer the privilege of fearlessly declaring the 
truth, or qf pleading the eau^ of the op- 
pressed, to remain unclaimed. A lover 
of .peace from humanity of disposition, 
while he possessed the almost universal 
temperament of high intellect-~ati at- 
tachment to libcrly— he seized every op- 
portunity of appealing in favour of botli ; , 
more especially He insi^ed, with amiable 
enthusiasm, on the post glory of Italy, 
and on the expediency— the justice of re- 
storing her to independence. In such 
polttical conversations, wc must admire 
the prudence and sagacity conspicuous 


in his conduct. These wer® always in- 
troduced by Napoleon, Canova seeming 
merely to allow his replies to elicit 
f for be possessed too much good 
sense to obtrude his opinion in mattem 
of which, from previous habits and pur- 
suite, the extent of his knowledge might 
be questioned* Unwelcome truths thus 
caide with gn^ter propriety from one . 
who had no interest to, for ward — no va- 
nity to gratify ih declaring ibem, and ac- 
quired Bdditi(mal Weight as they were 
in part unexpected. His 'auditor, struck 
by the novelty or vcrael^^ibf .some re- 
mark, would often stop^'liim for some 
moments, then motion to proceed, 
muttering, iadf aside, ^ ^00^0,' bvojivs-^ 
timOf non ekte 

^ Good, very good, that is not tb« ^y- 
ing of a mere sculptor.** It was 'not, 
however, always with calmness that Bu- 
onaparte, atsuch time^ .BsEened th ob- 
servations whi(di went near to imj^kftte 
the integrity, of his actions, or the hu- 
manity of his views. “ Come!'' “how T* 
he would exclaim, Citizen Cancan, 
parlate eenau tema^" — you speak with- 
out fear.**— “ Parlo da nom tincefOy"-^ 
1 speak without flattery,*’ was the la- 
conic and unperturbed reply. These c(]n- 
versatiens chiefly took place while the 
Consul sat for his bust. On one of these 
occasions, the first sketch of the intencled 
statue was shown to him : not seeing In 
tUir design any arms among the acces- 
sories, “ How is this ?** said he, playful- 
ly ad^essing the artist ; Citizen Caho- 
va, there must be a plot against me,— 
you have left me without defence.”— 
“ No, Sire, replied the sculptor, point- 
ing out the parazoniura suspended op the 
trunk which supports the figure, I 
have only hung up the sheathed sword, 
id*' sign of that peace to which the wishes 
of all good men have long inclined.** 
Buonaparte was distinguished above 
most men by felicity in discerning the 
peculiar talents of others, and by address 
in elicitiDg from, their acquirements use- 
ful intelligence. , With a great artist, 
therefore, he would not, as may be sup- 
posed, constantly talk of ])olitic 8 . The 
best modes of embellishing the capital— 
the ^measures most efiketive in promot- 
ing tbk fine aribs— the proper arrange- 
ment of a national gaU(^, formed the 
frequent subject of their discourse* On 
all of these points Canova was capable df 
giving new and valuable information, and 
pn each he freely corapinnicated hi* 
thoughts i the last, indeed, often led to 
animated expression of feeling. 
zealous for the honour of his country; as 
alsojtoo ardent an admirer of antiquity, 
not to lament the removal of those won- 
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dels of drt which had so long adorned 
the clime and inspired the genhia of 
Italy,— .be was ti>o ingendous to conceal 
his indignant sentimentb, even from the 
man w hof>e power had danc^toned that 
outrage. Thus, by the particular desire 
of Napoleon, he etaihixied the Mns6e 
of the Louvre, <br the pmpose of ascer- 
taining what improvements could be ef- 
fected in the di^^tfon oV those chirfd"^ 
(fuvrety whiiih had recently^ been trans- 
ported from their Ibrmcr sites to that su- 
perb collection. Being then asked by the 
Consul, WH^ther they were not judi- 
cloudy arranged he answered with ad- 
‘ mirablo brevity, “ ca to siaijatio mrgiio 
i» they certainly were better 

placed in It^y.” ^ 

In France, under the revolutionary and 
Impefiol systems, the causes which j'nfiu- 
enced the fate of the ait seems to have 
been allogetto polHIeal,— .or even origi- 
nating in tbh desire of personal aggran- 
discmcnt, than springing ftom the prima- 
ry objects of national a(.ivantage, and the 
gederai improvements of taste. Whether 
asr Consul or Emperor, the fiiunder of 
the late dynast} encouraged painting, 
bculiHure, and also architecture, as^neans 
of throwing around* his admini&tratton a 
splendour which dazzled the minds of 
beholders, and prevented a too close in- 
spection of their own condition. Canova 
used to represent him as possessing little 
original refinement, and not much*ac- 
quired knowledge in the arts. But his 
designs connected with these were traced 
on the fiame magnificent scale which dis- 
tinguished" all his operations ; while in 
carrying these piuns into edbet, he sdect- 
ed with acute and unbiassed judgment 
the most enlightened conductors. With 
their determination as regarded the de- 
tails he never interferetU They w'cre sub- 
sequently left to the free exercise of their 
skill, with the comprehensive mandate, 
“ Faire Ic mellkur^ ct d la tnainire la 
plus grande'* 

In 181.^, Canova again visits Fa- 
ria in a different capacity, lie was 
selected by the Pope as the person 
beat Qualified, and invested with au- 
thority to attend to the intereata of 
the Ecclesiastical States, in reclaim- 
ing those li^orks of art which had 
^been filundered by Buonaparte. In 
ttiis new situation, Canova dbewed 
the same superiority of mind as he 
bad evinced in the arts ; and in the 
very difhcult and delicate part he had 
to act, where so many contending 
interests weie to be reconciled in fa- 
vour of a power, one of the weakest. 


and yet claiming the moat valuable 
jiart of the subjects in dispute, he 
seems to have conducted himself with 
• great tact an^ jtkdgment ; and final- 
ly succeeded' in accomplishing most 
compietcly the objects of his mission. 

Canova, having eficcted this im- 
portant comm^sion, directed his at* 
teutiem to a design, the accomplish- 
ment of which he had long medita- 
ted — a visit to the British metropolis. 
He arrived in London towards 
conclusion of the autumn of 1815. 

Of the advantages nod the pleasures de- 
rived from the journey, Canova ever 
spoke in terms of the most gratified re- 
collection. The mansions of wealth and 
of rank were opened in emulous hospita- 
lity to welcome the illustrious stranger ; 
while the friendly conncclions formed 
with sevoral^of our most distinguished 
artists and men of talent, constituted 
sources of more ]>ermanenl gratulation. 
He had also long cherished au increasing 
admiration for the few remains ot qrt in 
Italy, ascribable to the era of Phidias. 
Even from his youth, the lofty union of 
grandeur and of truth in the conception, 
—the harmonious accordance of an exe- 
cution, broad and vigorous, yet flowing, 
natural, and unexaggerated, which dis- 
tinguished this epoch, had arrested his 
discerning judgment, and had been fol- 
lowed as models, while the age generally 
was alike inca]xible of feeling, as of imi- 
tating these beauties. The discovery and 
removal of the Mlgiu marbles^ therefore, 
the first, undoubted spedmens of that 
school, had excited no ordinary curiosity. 
Every intelligence which the restrictions 
of war permitted to reach his ]>lAce of 
abode, was eagerly collected | and to him, 
as the most enlightened of his country- 
men on that subject, Visconii addr^sed 
his dissertations on those highly but just* 
)y«celebrated sculptures^ On first view- 
ing these remains,— t-and they fonned the 
fii?l subject of inquiry as they continued 
to be of reiterated study,— no visible im- 
pression was for some time perceivable. 
As he proceeded in their examination, his 
countenance began to assume the same 
glowing intelligence, usually exhibited 
when his mind was engaged in a profound 
and pleasing investigation connected with 
professional pursuits, and his manner to 
express the most intense interest. He 
seemed os if resU^ngin fancy the broken 
surfaces and mutilated fragments to their 
original perfection,— dimmed, indeed, to 
others, but to his eye still plainly discem- 
iblc. These works he ever afterwards 
mentioned with enthusiastic,— almost de- 
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<« votional admiration, striding, that from 
them the principles which for half acen« 
tury hatl guided hiS pr^e^ice, had ^ceived 
illustration uud improv^ent ; AncHha^dn 
the productions execulM sub.se(|tienfly' 
his vi^it to the Britj% htetropolis, the 
real cpnnoisseur wouW pe^^ive traitii of 
vigour and of nature superior to aU hia 
former efibrts. 

In his jSrescht Majesty, the dne arts 
have ever found an enUghtoned and gejj^ 
ncrous patrorvi From bia> eaidiest acees* 
Sion to power, their befit rnteredts, no lees 
than^'those of htcratute^ have been adit 
vanced by his private munificence, and 
by the judicious measures of his govern* 
ment. From a Sovereign, thus capable 
of appreciating, and dispo^ to reward 
talents, Canova mi|^t have naturally an<* 
tidpated a gradous reception. Nor were 
these hopes disappointed* His Majesty^ 
then Regent, honoured the sculptor in va* 
rious conferences ; gave a commission for 
one of his most beautiful groups ; and, 
farther, presented him with a gold box eet 
with brilliants, containing, besides, a gift 
worthy of the donor* As an especial 
mark of favour, he was also made the 
liearer of private letters from the Britan- 
nic, to his own Sovereign, the aged Pon* 
tiit*. Canova was a man of the utmost 
simplicity, candour, and independence of 
mind. The manner in which he always 
extolled the fine taste, sound judgment, 
and extensive information, that distin- 
guish hi8 present Majesty in matters re- 
lative to the ai ts, can therefore only be 
ascribed to a love of truth, and to no mo« 
lives of flattery qp views interest. He 
has also been heard to observe, and he 
had enjoyed frequent intercourse with 
most^ not all the crowned heads of Bu- 
ropejm-*^ that be knew no Sovereign in 
whose address flrere more happily com- 
bined the suavity of the amiable man, 
and the dignity of tlie great Monarch.” 

On his return to Rome, be was re- 
ceived with a pomp which recalled 
the memory of her ancient triumphs. 
He was also immediately named 

President of the'dommission for 
the purdiase of objects of Art," and 
of the ** Academy of Archaiology," 
having formerly been declared Presi- 
dent of St. Luke's.” He also re- 
ceived the title Of Marquis of Ischia, 
with an annual pension of 3000 
> crowns attached to that dignity. 

We now behold the humble and single- 
minded artist, thus elevated to a rank 
highly distinguished in worldly grandeur, 
and still more celebrated as the first in 
one,— and tliat one odthe noblest depart- 


ments in the empire of mind. The same 
simplicity, however,— the same uoassum* 
ing modesty, to the end of Kfo continued 
to characterize his sentiments, and to 
mark bis deportment. Religion— pure, 
mild, and rational— po^ssed in truth the 
^ deepest influence over the heart of Cano- 
' va* This amiable and enlightened feel- 
ing, unit^ with natural humility and 
gratitude, led him to attribute every \i.. 
cissithde which he had experienced in his 
own fortune* or wUneaasd* in the late of 
those great persona^ wHh whom he hud 
conversed, solely to the dispensations of 
an all-wise and good Providence. Those 
changes, indeed^ which had so recently . 
and so powerfully affected the potentates 
of Euro|ie, had not hastened his great- 
ness t on the contra^yi had he been am- 
bitious of honours, he might have com- 
manded the highest in the gift of him* 
who so long had held in nroo the 
destinies of nations. His patriotic mo- 
deration rejected the proffer^ exaltation. • 
He DOW eqjoyed the proud consciousness 
of serving his country, restored to ifide' 
pendence, and had tlie satisfaction of re- 
ceiving the rewards of these services from 
the hand of a Sovereign, to whom he had 
previously been attacM^ by private friend- 
ship,— whose misfortunes be haij never 
ceased to lament*— whose return flHed 
him with joy. His temper of mind, no 
leM than the stupendous events them- 
yelves, so far beyond mortal foresight or 
agency, as well as the pleasure derived 
from their happy termination, fhus dis- 
posed Canova to pfous impressions* and 
he projxised to eternize both the transac- 
tions and his gratitude* by a gratuitous 
effoit of his skill in ercctbig a colossal 
statue of Religion,— lODo of the most no- 
ble monuments of his powers* and among 
the grandest designs yet produced by mo- 
dern art. Already the model filled Italy 
with admiration of its excellence,— the 
enormous block of marble was jdaced,— , 
and the chisel of the sculptor susjieiided 
over it, only delayed to call the mass into 
life* till the proper authorities should de- 
termine what site was to receive the j>re- 
cious offering. W.H1, it be credited, that 
indecision of^ this pofot, through the mu- 
tual jealousies and vanity of churchmen, 
deprived Rome and the arts of a present 
BO magnificent ! yet such was the fact. 
The artist himself W'oul<t have preferred 
the majestic expatish of St. Peter’s, or 
rather the glorious circle of the Panth^n, 
where this personification of Catholicism 
might rise in the centre, \\ hile thewemo*- 
rials of departed genius in busts, statues* 
and monuments, should adorn the splen- 
did ]>eriphery. But designs thus calcu- 
lated alike to aggrandise the cai>ital,— to 
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advance the arts, —-to honour relighui, 
were rendered abortive by the diffieSttes 
of reconciling^,— not the contending iti« 
terests, but the rival pretensioDos of those 
concerned ; or by a p^sion more disgrace* 
fnt still,— envy of tlte eeputation which 
an old man would derive i^om a statue ^ 
recording his virtues and his misfortunes. * 
Cardinals and Princes, from such motives, 
combined in throwing obstacles in the way 
of completing a work destined to comme- 
morate the refum from banishment of the 
head of their (ditirch ! 

Disappointed in his viewa in this 
particular, Canova detevmined to 
' erect at the place of his birth a mag- 
nificent temple. Circumstances <oc- 
cttrred for some time to delay the 
commencement of tlie undertaking, 
but the mind of Canova appears to 
have been deeply occupied with the 
scheme during that interval. At 
length, in the summer of IB 10, he 
arrived in the secluded scene of 
hUr intended operations ; and on the 
8th of JTuly, having assembled his 
artliicets and assistants, he entertain- 
ed them with a rjj^al fete, at which 
he presided in person. At the close 
of the entertainment, with an ami- 
able mixture of feeling and taste, he 
distributed, with his own band, pre- 
sents to the young shepherdesses and 
peasant girls of the neighbouring* 
hamlets, who had mingled in the 
festivities of die day, and had even 
previously joined in the less agree- 
able occupation of removing the 
earth, voluntarily assisting in what 
they deemed a pioUs labour. 

It was (says Mr Mcracs) a most inter- 
esting sight to view these rural beauties, 
dressed in the gay and picturesque cos- 
^tume of the Venetian contadine^^thmr 
sunny looks brightened with pleasure, ad- 
vancing m long proccs^on to where Ca- 
nova was expecting them. Bach, as sho 
passed his seat, received from his own 
hand the valued gift ; and blushing her 
inaudible thanks, or lisping in modest dif- 
hdenco her Signor mingled 

with an equally-dclighted crowd of fa- 
thers and mothers, brothers qV lovers, 
who were standing around to admire and 
to congratulate these objects of their af- 
fection. Upwards of £.400 were thus 
expended by their noble-minded country- 
man and from the surrounding happi- 
ness, the spectator must have often turn- 
ed to go/e on him who had createil it. 
Co nova's countenance seemed to reflect 
tbo united enjoyment of all; it beamed 


with the conscious triumph of doing 
good ; and hia eye glistened with ihe dew 
of gei|p{ne— of tmostentatious benevo. 
lenoe. Often baa been heard to de- 
clare, thiU this one of the few days 
of real exist^mter Yet,” he would 
continue, bow little did it cost me to 
make so many human beings happy !— 
after all, the true v^uc of money is to be 
estimate from the quantity of happinctn 
lyhieh it may purchase fbr others : — in 
^is light riches are indeed desirable.^ 

During the jferiod that elafisod 
fram I81g to 18^2, many of Canova s 
finest works were executed. To these 
it is needless to allude. Deveription, 
however lengthened and minute, 
gives almost no idea of the produc- 
tions of art ; and a mere enumeration 
of names coulib convey no idea at all. 
We proceed, therefore, to that me- 
lancholy event in which all must feel 
a deep and sorrowful interest. 

The climate of Naples, where C‘a- 
nova had for some time been enga- 
ged in executing a colossal equestrian 
statue of Ferdinand, had always been 
uncongenial to him, and he returned 
languid and ^desponding, with strong 
indications of the disorder which is 
technically called ** dyspepsia.'" In 
Home, bis spirits began to revive, and 
during the three subsequent months, 
though far from well, be was ena- 
bled, with little interruption, to pur- 
sue bis proTe&sional avocations. Early 
in September he set^iout on his an- 
nual visit to Possa^o, hoping to de- 
rive benefit from the exhiUt|ition of 
his journey, and from the of 

air. ^ 

On the, 17th of the same month, our 
invalid reached the place of deetinationf— 
but, atas I health was not in the breeze of 
bis native fields. Indeed the malady had 
gained ground during the journey, which, 
notwithstanding wetness, had been pro- 
secuted in the usual hurraed manner ; for, 
regretting the time occupied in travelling 
as lost, he constantly moved with the ut- 
most expeditkin. Here the friends who 
had not eern him since the preceding au- 
tumn, were hot too sensible of his attenu- 
ated form, and generally-altered appear- 
ance— symptoms decay, less obvious 
to those who had daily enjoyed his con-^ 
verse. But he ^med desirous of di-* 
verting his own, as well as the attention 
of others, from the sutgect, replying to 
anxious inquirers— .ddrrro stprb hene^ “ 1 
shall presently be wdl," — with a gentle 
pressure of tho hdPd, or a melancholy 
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% fitnile, the miOorwcious feebleness of wb{di 
was inexpressiblf Effecting) and forbade 
indulgence of the hope it'Wjjfs kindly in- 
tended to convey. Dhr|ng the whole of 
his stay in the oonntfy be xemedned. al« 
ways active, superintending the buildetis 
making abort esECursionStEj^ takjing<riie 
waters of Recoaro^ from wbldi he had 
formerly experienced reKef. Towards the 
end of the month) bis health appearilng 
on the whole to he improved, he be^n 
to think of returning to Bomo.- Pre- 
paratory to this, he resqived to spend the 
first of October at idiue PE]ier)~-.a spot 

endeared by yeufhfai ^'WcoheeHons, and 
by a whole age of friendship, ftere a fajtr 
friends hid assembled to meet btm ; — ^tlte 
day passed in.the most agreeolilc m^uner, 
Conova's cheerful conversation diffusing a 
charm around, which, with his looks of 
renovated strength) rendered him the cen- 
tre of more than ordinary attmetion. The 
events of Ins juvenile years were recalled 
with animated pleasure. Me fondly lin- 
gered in every favourite haunt) where half 
a century before had been indulged the 
first romantic dreams of youth)-— and it 
was on this day, ad formerly mentioned, 
that he expressed so deep an interest ift 
viewing the works of his|pirly master, 
Torretto. If these Incidems appear tri- 
0 vial, let it he remembered, that they 
mark the last day of heoltl^nd of enjoy, 
ment of him, who Was never indifihrent 
to the welfare and thehappincsf of others. 
H'he traveller, conscious that a mournfol 
issue awaits the termination of the jour* 
ney, may be pardoned if he linger by the * 
ay— iif he ascend every elevation which 
allures with the promise of less gloomy 
prosiMjcts, — or often stop to admire the 
flowers that bloom in his path : so, also, 
the biographer of the virtuous dead will 
naturally wish to dwell on the bright ac- 
tivities of existence— to expatiate on the 
fleeting hours, which still connect bis 
subject with the annals of time,— and to 
retain, as it were, the pure examine in 
the world. 

These symptoms of convalesbenee fwo- 
V ed transitory tind delusive, Oanoya hod 
Scarcely bid adieu to the Signor Falier, 
when his disorder returned with aug- 
mented violence : he nevertheless persist^ 
ed in the determfoation of leaving Fos- 
sagno) and on the 4th arrived in Venice, 
with the intention of remaining some' 

. days before finally departing for Rome. 
But here the progress of disease could no 
longer he withsK^ ; and haviifg retired 
to the house of his friend Francescaniy 
on the right of the Piazza di San Marco, 
w'hose hospitable roof he constantly pre- 
ferred to more splendid monsionsv he was 
at length obliged to take to his bed, 
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which hitherto had been strenuously a« 
voided. On this day vms also writted 
the last note ever signed by bis hand 
it was addressed to the friend whose bust 
is preckais as the last creation of his chi- 
sel, and runs thuat My health con- 
tinue as usual— ^perhaps is worse than 
it wus ; for a few days I thought it im* 
proving, but I was mistaken ; it is to be 
hoped the journ^ to Rome may restore 
me. 1 would foin embrace you once 
more/* 

With the lapse of time, the disorder 
continued gradually to increase, the sto- 
mach infusing to retain the smallest por- 
tion of aliment; nor could the powers 
of medicine, ad^nistered with ad- 
dress of science and the tenderness of 
friendship, allay an internal convulsive 
af&crion, which greatly added to the suf- 
ferings of the p%|;ieut. The pulse, how- 
ever, continued regular, and the denses 
unaffected, to the last ; while amid this 
complicated distres^i Canova was never 
beard to complain, but exerted himself 
in calming the alarm, and soothing the 
grief of the weeping attendants by whom 
he was surrounded. Nor was it in the 
chamber of the sick alone, that a foeling 
of the deepest sorrow prevailed; it af- 
fectingly declared his worth, to b^old a 
crowd of all ranks besetting the entranco 
to the house where he lay, eager to 
learn the state of his health. Such were 
his perfect calmhess and Resignation, 
that the danger appeared not so immi- 
nent as it really was, and even by hie 
must intimate firjendh^ hopes of recovery 
were entertained, to use their own ex- 
pression, quasi al ultimo sospiio,^^ 
most to the latest breath. When at 
length it was deemed necessary to put 
him in mind of arranging his afikirs, the 
aimouncetnent was received with the ut- 
most composure. His earthly concerns 
were declared to have been long put in 
order, and he now only reminded his 
brother that the fall completion of thef 
Temple at Possagno must be provided 
for. He Elso motioned certain works 
in terms wliich showed that the hope of 
renown is not disregarded by, or may 
even be gratefol to the departing spirit ; 
in pariteular, be rejoiced that in his la- 
test, improvement might be traced, and 
that all those fots which money had been 
received* in anticipation were finished. 
This latter circuihstance seemed to shed 
unmingled satisfaction over bis deaths 
bed, and to it lie more than once re* 
verted. 

« The morning of the 12th passed as 
ususfl) u'ithout any very apparent altera- 
tion, hut towards noon the. disorder evi- 
dently threatened a fatal crisis, hnd Iho 

3 O 
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8iicngth of the auifercr appeared to be 
f ipic’Iy decaj ing. It was therefore judg- 
ed highly expedient to prepare his mind 
for the last change, and Signor Aglietti 
was requested to undertake thd) melan- 
choly dut) Cunova received that de- 
claration of Ills friend and phyueian 
Inch forbade all hope, with the most 
unmoved serenity and pious resignation 
“ Euo^'’' he merely replied, “ noi renia-* 
mo a questo mundo afar la 'nostra rins*^ 
fa — ( — sfe ira 7 i\U glorta mundi **— 

“ We come Into this world to play our 
part — and then — vanishes the glory of 
the scent ,’*^after a pause, adding in a 
tone of ]oyful confidence-— Bcato^ heaiQ 
che VIm Jhtto Thrice happy 

he TV ho h IS perform^ it w ell ” He then 
confessed himself with the deepest con- 
trition, and afterwards made a second 
verbal codicil to his viiill, again enfor- 
cing the continuance dnd completion of 
the Chttrbh at Possagno. This was at 
five o’clock , and m the course of the 
evening the last and most solemn ntes of 
the Catholic communion were adminis- 
tered, m which he participated with a 
sincerity and an ardour of devotion, wpich 
cdidcd, while it melted even to tears all 
present- Ihc soul, now' loosened from 
all earthly ties, was absorbed in holy me- 
ditation ; at the same time the bodily 
strength was so entirely exhausted, that 
scarcely a movemeiit indicated the pre- 
sence of yet the kthargy adlcted 
only the vital fonctions^ the powers of 
the mind remained unim])aircd, as was 
attested bj the short sentences of lo^ty 
piety, or of piactical virtue, which were 
occasionally addressed to the fnends who 
ministered at hu» couch Of these sen- 
tences It was observed that he more than 
once repeated t Fiima di ivtto cOnvtcn 
fore it propf 10 dovtte puma di 

/a/fo,’*— ** t jrst of all we ought to do 
our ow n duty — but,” added he in the 
last repetition w ith surprising emphasis, 
“ but first of 4II.” When entreated to 
take a few drops of restorative, he re- 
plied that It was in vain, but immedi- 
ately subjoined in the kindest manner, 
JJaie puKy che con ml prohingltero %l hen 
di star ton oi , — “ Yet give it me, that 
so I may piolong the happiness of being 
w ith you and to those w ho moistened 
bis parched lips, he gently said ** Buono^ 
f uout V* inw^ma i xnttUk ’1 is kind, 

\(ry kind— -but It is in vain.” ^ During 
tbe* last half hour of mortal existence," 
those looks of languor which shew that 
annn tion is— yet 19 nct, brightened into 
saend tfiulgence,— and the countenanoe 
IxJcanK 1 liiunt with sublime expression, 
as if the soul clucied by heavenly influ- 
tnte bid (olkrtcd ficsh energies as it 


approached the bosom of its God. Thus 
must he have jeoked, when conceiving 
his pure andj|iei^)6t works in such 

an dwful pause, even tbo immortal light 
of genius must have been dimmed, had 
not the rflfteetion of a well-spent life add- 
ed to its fatling files the never-fading 
brightness of Christian hopes H'** sor- 
rowing friend*- were •'till standing around 
in deep emotion, when his dyiii" bps 
moved with rapid earnestness, and the 
word*], amma pm a e heU<t^^^ pure and 
amiable spirit,” were several times dis- 
tinctly pfodaced in quick succession. 
These n^o the last audible sounds, and 
be calinlj sunk to rest, w ithout a strug- 
gle, — almost without a sigh* 

With this long quotation, and 
omitting, with regret, the very elo- 
quent and judicipus general remarks 
with which Mr Mcmes closes his 
volume, wnp:iust conclude. 

The most obvious defect in the 
woik lb, that there is toolittU ana- 
dotc, and too much dissertation M e 
do not expect, m the Ints ot artists, 
to be dazzled with moving aeculeiits 
by iiood an^held , but, in the his- 
tory of a ^at painter or sculptoi, 
every triumph of ait, every diffieulty § 
overcome, etery error con ct ted, is 
an incident hss sinking, perhaps, to 
general readers, but as interesting to 
the imtidted as the vvildest adven- 
^tures or the mbst singular reverses 
of foitune. Many interesting parti- 
culars of this kind are no doubt in- 
terspersed throughout the volfimL,but 
we regret that Mr M ernes' extracts, 
from the letters of Caiiova himself, 
have been made with a singularly 
sparing hand. The hopes and feais 
of gemus, — the hints which gave rise 
to more mature creations of art, — the 
opinions of a man of judgment on 
his own productions, — have an inex- 
pressible dharm when conveyed to us 
in the words of the artist himself- 
1 he few specimens which are given, 
serve only to u/^aken our curiosity. 
AVith regard to that part of the vo- 
lume the praise or blame ot wlncTi 
lies properly with Mr Memes, we 
think no one cati peruse the remarks 
on the general character of Canova's 
woi ks, dt the particular criticisms ot 
indiv idual productions, without per- 
ceiving that thev are tlie Work of a 
scholar, a man of tosu, and a person 
pei lectly acquainted w ith his subject. 
They are acute and discriminating. 
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^ neither praising nor blaming witliaat 
re^n, and written with a great 
spirit of canclonr and fairncBS. Oc- 
casionally, we think the style a good 
deal too elaborate and oratorical, ex- 
hibiting an extreme dread of fami- 
harity of expression, and sOmetiinca 
even sacritoftg ilnipiidty to escape 


Uie risk of any thing comnjon or 
unclean/* But this is a slight blo- 
tnisb ; and we are suie the artist, 
and the man of taste, will be grate- 
ful to Mr Menics for tlte care with 
which hchaB collected, and the ac- 
chraey VU elegance with which he 
has r^kjorded, the “ Life of Canova/' 
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^Continued from page 193* ) 

. Book 111. 

CSisaUoH of the Causes of IFar, incident the several Stages of CipiliTAition, 
Prelimtoary Observations. 

The time and course of the probable cessation of the various causes of 
war might be easily eonjoctiired, if the whole of mankind were compresst'd 
into a single nation, possessed of the same customs, language, and institu- 
tioQs: we should have merely to follow them through ^eir several transi- 
tions in the road of improvement, and not the consequent gradual cxtiiic^ 
tion of each of the circumstances which tend to foster the spirit of hostility^ 
as described in the preceding book. Thus the obdurate barbarian woulu 
soon, after his entrance within the pale of civilization, cease to combat for 
the sole gratification of liis roost depraved passions : his descendants, in pass- 
ing through the sfeverahstages of civilized life, would escape, by’ an infal- 
lible rule of destiny, successively from the inroads of sa^ges the dangers of 
anarchy, of tyranny, of state-craft, of bigotry, until they reached that happy 
era, with the existence of which 4he tecujrence of war would be incom- 
patible. 

The condition of each particular Society is, however, materially Influenced 
by that of its neighbours, and of the world at large. The varieties in the 
attainments of different nations render the subject somewhat more compli- 
cated than, after the arrangement we have adopted, it would at first sight 
appear; and impose upon us the task of frequently referring, in our succeed- 
ing observations, to the relations of those nations to others in a higher or 
lower station. But notwithstanding this difficulty, the conclusion at which 
it is otU: aim to arrive may, we trust, be indicated with sufficient clearness 
and prflSsion, although we would by no means be understood ,as flattering 
ourselves with having adopted the best possible mode for its elucidation* In 
deference to our judment (probably an erroneous one) of what is expedient 
in this matter, we shall not decline oct^slonally to indulge in such brief re- 
marks as rnay help to explain our meaning, althottbli they may sometimes 
^ seem to be of a desultory nature ; a course which, aithougn not strictly con- 
sistent with a regular ch^ of logical argument, is apparently best calcula- 
ted, in the present case, * attract the attention aUd reflections of the reader 
to the question before him. 


Chapter 

Cessation' of Wars incideni to the First §tage» 


Many examples of communities which have just passed the threshold of 
cultivated Jife, occur in our own times among the Abori^es of North Ame- 
rica, in the middle districts of Asia, as well as ia severe of the islands 
graphically connected with that Continent, and in various parts oi^frica. 

All these people are more or less distressed by the incursions of their, bar- 
barous neighbours, who, alternately urged by hunger, and the prej^ominant 
bcentious and capricious dispositKWi of savage minds, disturb, far as they 
dare> tho progress of the infant settlements.* It may be considered as a slight 
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exception to a general rale, that they are not always the aggressors, wd that 
their arms are sometimes employed to avenge the exclusive appropriation of 
these bounties of natnre which imniemOHal custom had app^i^d to consti- 
tute a common rigb t. Bui a tuce discrimination on this point is unnecessary. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to fix upon these "petty conflicts as the first 
rudimeflts of scien tific to direct the attention of the reader to the 

reasonable ground for exp^ung their ultimate cessation. 

This ground is no other than the moral impottdbility of the durable co- 
existence within any assignable point of contact civilized and savage com- 
munities. However turbulent and intractable the disposition of the lat- 
ter, they must in the end yield to the superior force of cultivation. They 
are eventually either softened into an imitation of more gendo and ratitj^nal 
habits,, or retreat for a time beyond the reach of/urther atrifo and observa- 
tion. In the latter case, after being successively driven firdtn station to sta- 
tion, they must at length arrive at outer-boundary of the wilderness : 
even there the expanding civilized population must one day find, and com- 
pel them, should they still remain obstinately deaf to the calls of self-inte- 
rest, to a final re-union with the universal family. ' ‘ 

In this way the contests peculiarly incident to the First Stage must event- 
ually cease. Without resting onr judgment altogether upon abstract prin- 
ci{des, we apprehend that no senuble observ^ of the present moral position 
and passing transactions of the world will deny the extreme probamlity of 
the approaching general extinction of that deplorable state which places the 
human being by only a few short, and almost imperceptible steps, above the ‘ 
•brute creation. The conviction is irresistible, that the partial restoration, at 
least of the descendants of all the existing savage tribes, to the legitimate 
uses of reason, must infallibly take place. This conviction would be suffi- 
cient for our present argument; but it is evident that civilization cannot be 
long confined within so narrow a limit, and that the first difficult ban ier 
being once passed, all our expectations of a more happy destiny, even ior 
this degraded remnant of the hum^l^ race, will then only have commenced 
the r^lar and natural course of accoinptl^roent. 

It is not pretended that conflicts with barbarians are the only wai s to 
which the people of the First Stage are at all times exposed. Such could be 
the case only with the first adventurers in the career of civilization. They 
are sometimes involved in contests with nations more advanced than them- 
selves; hut this, it may be easily seen, can happen only when they arc fast 
^l^roaching to the border of the Second Stage, and in advantageous contact 
with more cultivated society. Tlieip transactions become then necessarily 
connected with the subject of the following chapter. 

Chapter IL 

Ccihation of Wars incidental to the Second Stage* 

No advantage wouldijie derived flom a minute investigation of the num- 
ber aijd localities of all the existing communities of the Second Stage. Eu- 
rope probably contains now none so low down in the scale of civilization, 
the high cultivation of its m^st fortunate natiofi having no doubt buoyed 
up the backward population of its northern and eastern borders, dnd assisted 
their ascent to a station, which, if left altogether to thrown resources, they ^ 
would not yet have attained. In the other quarters Jpthe globe, a general 
statistician would find no difficulty in discovering many social combinations 
of the particular deft;ription we are now considering. 

The principal troubles of this period we have already shewn to arise from 
the disunion incident to an increasing population and extended dominion, 
combined with insufficient inentd improvement. The improvement is in- 
deed on^e increase, but not in a ratio corresponding with the other acqui- 
sitionb of the society. The original family is split into numerous petty divi- 
sions, frpm a defect of the powers of government; and all the separated 
branches aie^ by the continuance of the ^me cause, placed in incessant 4ios^ 
tdity with cdch other. 
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^ Swell was the state pf Gmt Britain at the era jn which history first coin- 
mences the detail of its affitira — -jsuch was the state of Greece, of I taly, of 
Germany^ of France, in times; Akmiliar toithe contemplations of every scho- 
lar. The iet^tb of its duration^ in these instances would be appalling to the 
ardent bosom of the benevolent refonner, if he were compelled to apply the 
same measure tp the several ^eommuoHies which are' in the present dfiy la- 
bouring in all the miseries of the Second Stage/ But the reigning destroyer 
of the time we have discovered to be Ignorance, and much uneasiness may 
he removed by glancing at the different means possessed at the*different pe-^ 
ripds of overcoming.so formidable an adversary. 

The cider nations, it is well known* were left very much to their own re- 
sources* Greece had its helps from tlm countries more near to the seat of 
celestial intelligence :< Italy was indebted to the same source through the 
medium of the former ; and the Romans^ carried, with the sense of their 
pmyer* some ])ortiou of their knowledge into the more western and northern 
parts of Kuropc. But amount of ^nefit accruing in these ooses, although 
far from despicable, is lost in the estimatjbn of the advantages to be derived 
by the existing and future noviciates in civilization, from the present and 
accurnnlating stock of information. Like the wonderful engines of modetn 
ingenuity, by which an immense increase is afforded to the natural produce 
of r^anual labour, or the accelerated powers of education under the admir- 
• able S]^tcra8 wliicH are daily Kpening into perfection, the auxiliary beams 
of exterior light must stimulate the growing energies of the recently-formed 
communities, with a force infinitely superior to that imparted from a simi- 
lar source to our less fortunate ancestors. 

In a general speculation on the future fate of nations, at present depressed 
under the shade of barbarism, little reliance can be placed on a comparison 
between them and otliers, by whom they have already been preceded. At a 
period when as yet Christianity was unknown to the world, and when, con« 
sequently, the Fourth Stage was nowhere exceeded, the benefits of good ex- 
ample could have been only very partially and inadequately dispensed. The 
superior rapidity of modern, over that of ancient communities, in the march 
of improvement, must evidently, from tMs cause, be immense. 

Some exception to this rule, but in no case altogether destroying its ap- 
plication, may indeed be adduced. In the interior of Africa, where many 
instanoesof societies in the Second Stage may be readily* i^raced, our prospects 
are the least encouraging. Ignorance is there, perhaps, most pr^ominant, the 
jgiccess most difficult, the legitimate indmeraents for Europ^n enterprize at 
present inadequate, and the manners of tie existing population deteriorated, 
instead of being improved by their intertourse with the inhuman slave-mer- 
chants. In a theory which grasps .onlj at the splendid results, without 
caring to comprehend the* less obvious bnnehes of its subject, this hith^rto- 
obscure part of the world might safely beleft unnoticed to its evil fortunes : 
it might be considered, that war and its caises, once effectually extinguished, 
in all other climes, may well be suf^jred, divested as it must be, from the 
comparative insignificance of its objects, of the power of further extending 
its influence, to rage without regret ainoiif a people who have been too com- 
monly stigmatized as the refuse of mankinl. But we cannot acquiesce in 
such a judgment of their probable fatc;aj^dwe should be sorry to have 
imbibed our lessons of humanity from a ©urce in which its validity is ad- 
mitted. No doubt, the hour will arrive, wlrn the negro population will take 
their station among the hr«ppy tenants of avilized life. They possess, un- 
questionably, equal natural capacities wit) those of their brethren whose 
skin has not been fortuitoualy darkened by aa ardent «un, in concurrence with 
extraordinarily untoward circumstances of |ovcrxy and wretchedjjcss. They 
are, notwithstanding their present unfavounble appearance, equally the ob- 
jects of the protection, the bounty, and indilgenoe of Heaven ; and it is a 
truth as clet^as our conviction of the goodness of our common Almighty 
Parent,' that tlvey arc not, and, consistcntlywith his acknowledged impar- 
cannot be set apart, as it has been schnetimes alleged by low-minded 
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reasonors, as the di8grace4/|^pi6Qls of a diminiahed portion of happiness 
and enjoyments. > ^ ' 

Upon the whole> no deduction from principle or experience appears to be 
better established, than that the poHtical anaTcby which is^the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the Second cannot very long mamtain its ground in any 
part of the world, however apparetOdy impervioua to cultivation*; It is al- 
together incompatible with tW state of mental improvement , which, by 
means of unusual and extrao^inary power, is In r^id course of introduce 
tion into tbemmst Occluded haunts of men. In no fatpre dolontal establish- 
ment, transporting with it, as it necessarily must do, a ptor^on of the attain- 
ments of the mother- country, can it possibly take place'; and among the 
recent converts from savage life, where it now exists, or where it is about 
to commence its ephemeral reign, it must, at no* very distaht period, finally 
fflnk heibre the expanding infiuenecs of reason uad true religion. 

Chdpfcf lit. 

Citmlim of Wkr^ wident to I'klrd Sietjo^* 

'The rule of pure despotism could never, in ordinary cases, have been of 
very great duration. Times of profound ignorance are those of its exube- 
rant strength ; but the settled gloom is sur^; ip be ultimately unfixed, and 
the re-appearance of light gradually producc^a relaxation of the hard fate 
of the oppressed people. Extraordinary events have, however, sometimes 
unnaturally prolonged its existence, and never move certainly than those 
>wbicb have, in the first place, kd to the prevalence of religious fanaticism ; 
a peculiar instance of which may be deduced from the records of con)para- 
tively modem times. 

There are few circumstances in the eventful history of human affairs more 
calculated to excite our interest and wonder, than the rise and progress of 
the Mahometan superstition. Thh extiaordinary bccurrence lias been con- 
sidered by different writers in various poinfs of view. Some have contem- 
plated it as a sufficient counterpoise to the evidences of ('hristianity : they 
afihet to discover objects of resemblance in these two very dissimilar creeds ; 
and thence endeavour to seek for btth a common origin in the weakness and 
aberrations of human reason. Th^ who are more favourable, or least hos- 
tile to the religion of genuine truth, have frequently been ob'^crvod to glance 
with hesitation and fear towards t\e singular and successful enterprise of 
the celebrated impostor. 

A few have boldly met, candidly discussed, and readily dissipated the ap- 
parent difficulty. yo far from alldvfng any weight to tlic objection urged 
upon this ground, they have justly considered the rqnarkable event to which 
it refers as one of the numerous tests of the ixilrinsic soundnesb of the Chiis- 
tian faith. 

Indeed it is quite evident, that vithout that dispensation, and the chain 
of supernatural occurrences whici prtqeded it — or which together might, 
with r(3^eunce to their consequences, be more properly considered as one in- 
tegral act of revelation — Mahomctinism, and the many extiaordinary revolu- 
tions dependent upon it, would hive had no place in the transactions of this 
world. A religion of some kin^s acknowledged by all parties to be indis- 
pensable to the course of the preen t life; and no country, after it has ad- 
vanced heyonli the second stage <f civilisation, remains long, without giving 
to the rites and ceremonies of -eligious worship a consistent form : but 
wicliotlt a revelation other than tiat which immediately preceded the gexte^ 
ral dispersion of the oridnal tribs, wc know ihrotn experience that the reli- 
gion universally cstablisaed woild nec^arily liave been the Pagan. iSxre 
Paganism is equally a stranger totrue zeal and to fanaticism — the one the de- 
rivative from the true religion, tie other from a superstilion founded upon 
it ; and a religion of this neutra character is peculiarly adapte(||to the tem- 
per of a people abandoned to tin light of nature. Mahomet and his coad- 
jutors availed themselves of the ulventitious state of the public imnrl — j|ieii 
\ dsdllating amidst the pending onfiict between truth and error, and misting 
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.up, with their own nlwurd irtventiom, some portion of the divine doctrine, 
imposed, with little difGicultj^ the incongruous mass, upon tlie credulity of 
their ignorant followers. < , 

It would be di^cidt to decide whether this •Upersticion has been, In pro-* 
portion to its extent, m<ne tlestr^tive 40 the morals of society than the false 
system which had previously established itself in the hearts of mep. It is 
most likely, that, upon the whole, some bene6t accrued from the purer parts 
of its composition ; but this advantage was probably greyly overbalanced by 
its more durable hold upon the least tractable of the Imroau passions, and 
strong barrier Which it was consequently calculated for a coiisiderahle 
time to interpose Mainst the universal reception of Christianity^ 

Independently oftheir intrinsic which it is not ^r business to dis-* 

cuss, the respective claims of the Christian ^nd Mahometan religions may 
be fairly estimated by tlieir separate cSFbets upon the eourse of social improve- 
ment. In adopting this criterion, we discover at once the wide and marked 
distinction between the Divine and the human institution,---thc benevolent 
work of God and the intereatetl fabrication of the most abandoned of bis 
creatures. But Christianity and Mahometanism have been the subjects of 
attempted reWsigti, in times subsequent to those of their founders : tradition 
has in both instances been pro<iigal of its aid ; in the one case to vilily and 
corrupt what was for all its legitimate objects infinitely perfect ; in (he other 
to soften and explain what could not but appear to the awakened apprehen- 
sion of fanaticism itself impious an^ absurd. But how dissimilar the results 
of this identical process ! Christianity, secure in the plenitude of innate 
worth, has sinvived unhurt the mighty efforts of its numerous assailants; 
abuses, corruptions of all kinds, open and disguised, have repeatedly beset , 
it, and threatened to hurry back the societies committed in itil latp to the 
scmi-barhansm from which it bad relieved them. In vain! It has tri- 
umphed over difficulties surpassing the support of a corruptible power. Va^ 
tioua, in proportion as they become enlightened by knowledge, learn, one 
after the other, to shake off the errors whiw had fastened upon its substance : 
they retain with affectionate ardour the purer elements, and under their fos- 
tering influence advance with an assured step to the higher stages of civili- 
zation. 

What, on the other hand, has Islaniism to offer to its enslaved votaries? 
It has long since seen its zenith : k began near its highest point of attain** 
able prosperity, — shone for a few centuries in the vicinity of that narrow 
circle, — and has since gradually declined into a mingled state of infamy 
contempt. It is totally divested of *all power of self- elevation. Ignorance 
and j>olitical thraldom are the marks which it fixes upon the people beniglit- 
ed uiider its impenetrable shade. To them the only avenue of hope is 
through the prospect of all possible degradation ; when reverting, from the 
insane exaltation of fanaticism, to the stupid indifference of savages, and 
totally divested of all secular power, they may at length find a cure for all 
their ills under the salutary wings of that religion which was before the ob- 
ject of their hatred and scorn. 

Mahometanism, the patron of indolence, sensuality, ignorance, and des- 
potism, is in modern times the presiding genius of the Third Era. Even the 
obstinacy of Oriental polytheism, interwoven as it unfortunately is with all 
the civil offices of life, may sooner yield to the kind and unremitted persua- 
sion of truth, .seconded by the practical lessons of a higbly-dvilized pomi- 
lation, providentially united to them by social ties. Sbama ni^, a p^uliar 
superstition, possessing very extensive infiuence among the easiwm nations,*— 
art the intricate and various machinery of Hindoo mythology,-— will proba- 
bly have ceased to infiuence the conduct of men some* time b^ore the final 
extinction of the Arabian superstition. It is therefore peoadiariy necessary 
to advert to the operation of the latter, upon the course of civilization. 

A*principal feature of the Third Stage is the abject subinhfeion of the so- 
ciety to one or more tyrants, who rule witKhut laws, or who‘:c conduct such 
laws as chance may have established are insufficient tnjcojitrouJ. However 
a power so constituted may be divided, the effect is the same. M^hether, as 
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in tlic Ottoman empirej it isalt^ately in tb^Iiands of the Sultan and of 
tlie ibrocious soldiery ^ or as in Morocco, id thc^ole possession of the despot, 
the people arc equally deprived of all appeal oppression. A drtminion 
of this description was famililur to the ancients ; but their religion presented 
no decided barrier against reform^ and ^eir consequent passage into that 
ameliorated state which has been alluded to the head of the Fourth 
Stage, when the le^slatife enactments are binding in a sensible and import^ 
ant degree upon the conduct of the sovereign. In this stage, accordingly, 
Christianity found Ihany of the nations at the time of its public introduction 
into the Roman etates, about the middle of the fourth century. 

Not so the Midiometans. lathe infancy -of their religion, the societies 
which adopted it soon assumed their appropriate Btation in the Third Sugc ; 

• and they have continued there ever since, without any prospect during their 
political existence of advancing beyond it. Unrestrained tytanny, and the 
profound ignorance under which alone that tyranny can be tolerated, are in- 
‘ dispensable constituents of this deplorable superstiiion : a free admission of 
light, and the coiisequent imposition of impartial laws, extending alike to 
the* humble cabin and the mysterious recesses of the seragjio, would at once 
dissipate the spell, and soon remove every vestige of its dominion over the 
human intellect. Among existing Mahometan states, unquestionably, an 
able observer might discover many points of difference. They have for^ the 
most part been better than they now are. They have fluctuated between 
the opposite cmiflnes of the Third Stage ; but their motion has been for a con- 
siderable time past uniformly retrograde. The differences between them 
are accordingly to be estimated by the comparative extent of their Ipsses, 
rather than the amount of their respective acquirements.- 

From thece considerations, we deduce that the wais incident to the Third 
Stage will Unger in their last resort among the Mahometan nations. Bat 
cair they be eternal ? or rather, will they endure to the end of that term 
which a reasonable probability allows to the existence of the world ? May 
we not, with greater reason, hope that the uncontrollable force of knowledge 
Will sooner than is generally supposed reach these unhallowed retreats, and 
annihilate at once the empire of fanaticism, and the cause of those sanguin- 
ary contests which are the inevitable results of institutions so peculiarly 
unfavourable "to innocence and peace ? 

The C’bristian nations have almost all arrived at that point of social ele- 
vation ill which the government is compelled to pay some deference to pub- 
lic opinion. Abyssinia, the chief striking exception to this rule, was proba- 
bly at no time enlightened by the pure spirit of Christianity ; and the vast 
Russian empire can yet be considered only as a great inotloy association of 
seetdrian Christians, Mahometans, and Idolators. Yet even in the latter case, 
it may well be questioned whither the Autocrat would, if he were inclined 
to hazard the experiment, be Ipng suffered to lavish with impunity the blood 
of Ins subjects, for the avowed object of gratifying either bis caprice or his 
ambition. 

AYhat may be briefly termed tyrant-wars — the contests excited by the 
mere will and pleasure of the sovereign — must, it is evident, be expected in 
DO very distant day altogether to cease. They aro totally inconsistent with 
the genius of Chiistianity, and that spirit of tiue liberty of which Christian- 
ity is the parent and support: we have therefore only to point to the well- 
known fact, that Christianity 'is actually on all sides gaining ground, as a full 
warrant for the foregoing inference. Wherever those wars are still enabled 
to presjerve aif^equivocal existence, the scene of their enterprise becomes 
yearly more and more narrowed in the natural course of transactions con- 
nected with a superior stage of civilization. It is thus that their power over 
the great question of the ultimate disuse of all wars diminishes in weight, 
so as to afford the highest assurance of their complete extinction long before 
the more intricate, although less degrading, causes of contention incidci^to 
a better era have been finally suppressed. 

C To he continved.J 
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tContlmcdfram Voi, XV:, page 744.^ 

QThe folloifrittg Letter, ^whidi uppewed in the Caledonian Mercury, and 
purports to be a further defence of >Mr Leslie's deductions, we print here, 
as a sequel to the liietter of Viiidex.'*J 

Oil- AND Coal GA8,-i-.|n our paper of more than doable the price of the Coal, 
the 24th of May last, Tire endeavoured to Bat another ctlrious and iijpportant facu 
explain the nature and qualities of these is brought to light by this communica^ 
two sources of light, and to communicate tion ; it has hitherto been supposed, that 
to our readers suth information as we while Cpal Gas varies greatly inequality, 
were then able to collect as to the ad*- according to that of the coal from which 
vantages of each. In point of economy, h is produced. Oil Gad being all got from 
we remarked an Important distinction nearly the same kind of oil, is always of 
was to he observed between ejbem respect#^ the same unifonn fineness. It appears, 
ing their light-giving properties, the Oil how'cver, from professor Leslie’s Letter, 
Gas affording, with the same cohsump- that there is the greatest difference in 
tion, a greatewquantity of light than the this respect, Mr Mhne's Gaa being much 
</oaL Although its price, therefore, we superior to a specimen made On a larger 
remarked, might be higher per cubic foot, icale, and which, indeed, was fiound 
yet, as it goes farther, or lasts lohger, it hardly any, if at all, better than the 
might not, on this account, be any dearer., Coal Gas itself. If the above, then, be 
in the endi, than the other.. This most the proportion of good, if not the best 
depend evidently on the degree in which Oil Gas to that of £dtnbargh Coal, the 
It exceeds it in iliuminatidn, and thus inferior kinds must be still less economi- 
the exact proportion of the illuminating cal. 

powers of the two Gases forms a neces- On the subject of Coal and Oil Gas, a 
saiy element in every calculatian of their paper appeared in the last Number of the 
comparative expence. We stated, there- Edinbuigh rhilosophical Journal, con- 
foi c, this proportion as nearly as wc taining the results of various CAperiments 
could, from the information then before made, apparently with great care, by Dr 
us, at the rate of 24 to I in favour of Oil Fyfe of this city. Dr Fyfe judges of the 
Gas, comiKired with the Edinburgh Coal illuminating powers of tb#t\\o Gases by 
Cias ; remarking, however, at the same thei? chemical constitution. Each of the 
time, the deficiency of information, and Gases contains, in different proportions, a 
the necessity of more accurate experi- certain remarkably heavy infiammable 
inents, and recommending in these the air, termed which, as it bumi» 

use of Leslie’s Photometer as the readiest by itself with a very Mght and intense 
and justest measurer of the intensity of degree of illumination, is, from this, and 
the respective lights. Since that time, other ci|tfmstances, conceived to be the 
several papers have appeared on the sub- princfj^Pbf light in the two componnd 
jeet, to which, as they afford new infer- Gases obtained from coal and oil ; by 
motion, u e ’shall shortly advert. The finding, therefore, from an easy chemical 
first IS an important communication from lest, how much of this heavy air each of 
Professoi Leslie to the Directors of the the two Gases contains, we hence deduce 
Coal Gas Company, and which was pub- their relative illuminating i>owcrs. This 
lishcu by them in the dill'crent news- plan, it must be confusiecl, is in some 
papers. 'J’hc result of it fixes the pro- degree hypothetical ; but Dr Fyfe, not 
portion of the illuminating powers at the content with mere theory, has compaKcl 
rate of only IJ to 1 in favour of Oil Gas, the results obtained in this manner with 
from Mr MilmA work, compared with ^ others fbuml by measuiing the inteiisilies 
the Company’s Coal Gas ; that is to say, ' of the shadows and the cxpt'ndituic of 
that lOOQ feet of Oil Gas arc only cqui- Gas, and linjJa &uch a coincidence bc- 
vatent to ISOO of Coal in illuminating tween them as entitles him on the whole 
power. This result is cei-tainly uncx- to place reliance on the ^ accuracy of his 
(lected, and, if coiroct, will place the Oil pioiioriions. These are verj nearly the. 
Gas in a much, less favourable light, as same with those staled by Professor 
to ecoporhy, than was formerly iraa- Leslie, some of the experiments ^ving a 
gined. For ao it cannot be sold under rate so low as 1 4 to 1, and some tfo high 
^tOs. per i'oOOfcct, wliilc the othci sells as IJ to 1. Dr Fyfe also remarks the 
at I2s., the Oil will thus be evidently Pame striking inequality in' the Oil Gas. 
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Whilo All Alilnc’s contains par|3 of 
Oliii int GoSylhc Leith Oil Gus only con- 
tains 16, M'hich Is just onejiart than 
the Coal Gas itself. 

The next ]iapcr that we* shall notice Ja 
thatnhich was lately (Miblisbcd by the ^ 
Directors of the Edinburgh Oil Gas (’om- 
IKiny. It consists of a refxxt by the Di- 
rectors, and of the docninetits on which 
that report proceeds, \iz.‘ a letter from 
Dr Turner and i*rofesso^ ChrUtison, 
(demists, anotiier firotn Dr Brewster, and 
a third fi^om the Secretar) of the Dub- 
lin Oil Qas Company ; together with 
others of less importance. The third is 
the only one of these letters wldch con- 
tains any thing new on the subject of 
Gas ; and this is, that in Dublin, Coid 
Gas sells at l5s. per 1000 fc^and Oil M 
S4is. 2d, ; and that the Oil Gas Company 
is, notwithstanding, in a prosperous con- 
dition, and doily gaining ground, Ub they 
state, u)x>n their rivals* In Dublin, how- 
ever, coal is dear, and of a quality infe- 
rior to the Edinburgh for Gas making. 
The object of jthe other letters ajipcars to 
be, not so much to throw any new light 
on this Important snl^ect, os to question 
the accuracy of Professor* If^lie’s results, 
by 6heuuig‘that the instrument which he 
used for measuring the iight of the Gases 
was not adapted for the purpose, ll 
wants sensibiljty« it seems, aud, accord- 
ing to Dr 'J'uroer and Profmor Chris.* 
tison, it is ixiwerfully afl’eotcd by heat, 
as well as by and therefore not 

to bo trusted, flicre heat and lightaue 
both tlirown oft* together from the Gas 
burners. Dr ikewster’s opinion is to 
the same eifect ; and the Dnectors, im- 
proving the hint, state, that the photome- 
ter ifa aifected ** in a much greater de- 
gree b) heat than by light and as it 
is known, they continue, that CM Gas 
givcb out much more heat than OU, it is 
no way surprising that Professor l^cslie, 
mistaking heat for light, should ascribe 
60 much illumination to the one G'ts, and 
bO little to the other. Ilis results, there- 
fore, are icjtetcd ns of no authority, and 
Iiere we lutvo the jiarties at i^sne, icfer- 
riiig to u letter on the suliject, which will 
be found in another part of our paper. 

Ill justice to oiirsclYCS, however, wc 


must remark, that, )n recommending thF 
j^otometer to the attention of experi- 
toehtefe, we did so from our ov^n expe- 
rt^ce of its utility ; 4 ind wc have never 
fbund, in it wly thesq defects with 
^^whicb^^ft is now charged Instead of 
l)el«% anjrwiy affected by heat, one of 
thcbe inbtrumentil, which %e-have used 
for years, tiifevidecf light be excluded 
from it^ ^remains constantly at tbc same 
degree of heat, winter and summer ; 
and whelh'c^ it he Standing in a warm 
apartment, or exposed to the coldest at- 
moaphera ; but whenever light is admit- 
ted, if w^e only remove it, for examjile, 
from the Interior of the house to the win- 
dow, it ribcs bcnsibly, in consequence of 
* 5^6 increase of^Ight w*hich it ia n(*w re- 
emving* If take It to the open air, 
it Hses still higher, in consequence ot 
the light which is reflected on it from 
the sky and the clouds ; n?td il we place 
it upon the snow, instead of sinking from 
the cold to which it js thus exposed, it 
actually contmucs to rise from the ef- 
fect of the light W'hieh is so copiously re- 
flected from the snowy surface around it. 
Again, if y^e set it before a common fiih, 
it rises in consequence of the light which 
ibkues from the flame, and from the red hot 
coals; but whenever we interpose a thin 
opaque sicrfecn to shut out the light, and 
placing It so near the fiie*as Mil! to throw 
out much heat, the instrument sinks to 
nothingfc—it standl^at the same degree of 
heat as' if it weTO plunged into a freezing 
mixture of salt and snow. This in^l^u- 
ment, therefore, is very unlike a ther- 
mometer, which is so alive to all the vi- 
cissitudes of heat and cold. It actb upon 
quite a difflrcnt principle— it measures 
heat, no doubt, but it is only that heat 
which is deriv^ from light, while the 
heat which flow's from any other source 
has, under proper management, no eftbet 
on it whatever. On these grounds, Wx* 
still think that this instrument is an ac- 
curate measurer of light, and that there 
must surely have been some fallacy in 
the alleged cxi>erimenta to prove the con- 
trary. We would again, tHcieforc, ro- 
conimcnd the photometer to the attention 
of every experimenter on the illumuia- 
ling powers of the Gases. ^ ' 



J frt ihe CtitA and Oft Cm Confrovcrsi/* 1«3 

' - * ' " -v* ' I . . ‘ 

Dr^ Jirewst^VJjtcjyl^ to ** Vinde^*B'* LfiiUr^ and ChaUcitgc h) Professor Leslie. 

Were it not the eii^;^|^itl|ihince of its bearing tiie author s signa* 
ture, the following an^y ei>iatle,/Wtitten in a apiril of jealous resentment, 
incompatible (w,e natlTiop^) witjo the peaceful pursuits of science, and dis^ 
ilgured by pcdtr^r and abortive attempts at wit, should have been excluded 
A-oiri^^ur record of jthe memorials of this controversy. 

' ^ * td i^e Ediior <f the Courant. 

SiB,.i~Having learned) ^cemvkttri* 1 have been Informed diat Mr Leslie 


val in town, ihSt there appeared in the 
Kdinburgh pa^s on anonymous and a- 
busive article on the subject of my leister 
to the Oil Gas Company* I tm« you Will 
give ai^acp to the following observations t 

That thisanonymous letter was written 
by Professor Leslie, is* I understand, well 
known, but as it do^ M bear the sanc- 
tion of his name, IcimiK’t permit m}'self 
either to read it or tp answer its scurri- 
lities. 

Having, lopg ago, resolved never to 
peruse any such anonymous productions, 
I have not even seen the newspaper lucu- 
brations of the learned Professor ; and the 
sole object of the present communication 
is, to confirm the opinion w hich I was 
culled upon to give, in the discharge of a 
duty to a respectable public bod^. 

As I have for JUany years had no com- 
munication with professor Leslie, 1 was 
aware that any opinion of mine would be 
misconstrued, that was unfavourable to 
the photometer, to which he has ventured 
to affix his name t and hem*e it became 
nccessaiy to c^noborate by the high 
authority of M. Lambert and Sir W. Hcr- 
schel, bo^h of whom had been particular- 
ly occupied in the comparison and men- 
suration of lights. Such a line of argu< 
ment was iiechaps unnecessary, after Dr 
Turner and Dr Chri?>tison had demon- 
strated by actual experiment the errors of 
the thermomctrical photometer; but as 
my opinion was intended for the informa- 
tion of the purchasers of Oil and Coal Gas, 
the authority of two celebrated naiHes 
could not fail to have its Inf.ucncc with 
those who w ere incapable of appreciatihg 
the i^etails of experimental science. 

Tl^e authority of Lambert 'against the 
ihermometrlcal^ photbmetet is the most 
unequivocal of any that could have been 
adduced. Mr Leslie himself has read the 
pJiOtimeti ia of that author, and charac- 
terises it aa a work displaying the va- 
rious resources of his ardent and fertilp 
genius ;** and ns Lambert undoubtedly in- 
vented the thermometrical photometer, 
which now bears Mr Leslie’s name, his 
unfavourable opinion of the very instru- 
ment which he himself proposed must be 
held decisive against its acciiraty. 


has ra^ly asserted, both in public and m 
private, that I never read the pliDtome- 
trih of Lambeit ; that 1 tonld not possi- 
bly have Seen a copy of It, as there is on-, 
ly one'in the kingdom, vhs. in the British 
Museum, and that this work contains no 
allusion whatever to the themnunctrical 
photometer. As Mr l^lic docs not ap- 
pear to have read the photometria for 20 
years, and as neither he^^ndr any of his 
friend have seen the copy In the British 
Museum since this controversy began, it 
would be* interesting to know how they 
have become acquainted with the fact that 
the thermometrical photometer is not 
mentioned in that work ! Into this ihys- 
tery, however, I shall not inquire. It is 
necessary for me only to state, that I stu- 
died the photometria of Lambert for some 
months, from a copy belonging to the re- 
verend Dr Macknight, and that I could 
at any time have commanded the use of 
another copy in the possession of Mr Siv- 
right of Meggatland. I have not only 
read this work with care, but I have given 
an analysis of the most valuable p<ution 
of it in the article Optics in the Edtn- 
BUKGH ENCVCLOPiKDIA, which IS the 
only account of l-ambert^s best experi- 
ments that has ap))Cig*ed in oundanguage, 
or indeed in any foreign work W'ith which 
1 am acquainted. But, what is of more 
importance for Mr Leslie to know, I have 
ill the same article quoted, in Lumhert’s 
ow n words, his proposal and his rejection 
of the thermometrical photometer, and I 
have mentioned iu priority and similari- 
ty to his own instrument. 

Lambert does not say whether the ther- 
momet^ that he mentions w as the mer- 
curial thermometer, or the differential ^ 
ihermawelvr^ which w'as long ago invent' 
ed by Van Helm on t, as Sir Humphry 
Davy first shewed, iho7t^h it also hiaiS 
Professor Leslie's name ; but w hether it 
was the common thermometer, or any 
other, is of no importance, as he distinct- 
ly states, “ that if we assume that the 
heat and light of a solar hcam inn ease and 
diminish in the same pro^wt tion^ then the 
ilieifhomeler rrill pn form all the fnne* 
tions of u plutonuier." Now, whdher 
Mr Leslie loveinul the diflierential tlici- 
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iT\-)metcr, or whetbtr it Invented b> 
Vun HtUnont, or ( ount HuoiiW, is of 
no consequent, as the piopphed mstnvi 
inent of Lambeit i^ctud^ every thermo- 
meter uh never, the invention consisting 
in the idea of measiu hig Itglet hy thi ex^ 
pansivt action of the hwt which that 
(ontains. No sooner, however, has Li- 
bert proposed this instrument, than he 
acknowledges its inutility. “ 'fhe use of 
this photometer,"* says he, will be too 
limited, for Vfho, by the assistance of a 
photometer, has detected the brightness 
of the moon’s light • ’*’ 

Having thjis made the learned Profes- 
SOI acquainted with the photometer of 
Lambert, from a u ork published in I dm. 
burgh about two years ago, and without 
any indulgence from the British Museum, 
he w ill no longer suppose that the opinion 
of Lambert, upon bis iwrn mstruincnt, 
uas either rashly or unappropnately in. 
troduetd into my letter to the Oil Gas 
Comp my , 

lyhcn I quoted the opinion of the hte 
venerable and illustrious philosopher, bir 
W. Ilerscbdl, upon the photometer beai* 
mg IVJr I csUe*s natne, the letter in which 
It was conveied to me was lying unong 
mv papers in Edinburgh, but I am now 
able 10 communicate the following extract 
from It to the public 

Sln/f^hy near Wiiuhof^ Pel 17 , 1805 

i\Iy dun bii, — His work (Mr Leslie’s) 
on the n Uurt and | ropagation of hy it, I 
have not vet had an opportunit) to rcul 
The evident inaccuracy into which he 
has fallen, when be some >e us igo gave 
us a new invention is i photometer, and 
says that he was delighted vMtli thc^ ni 
tety of itl performance, has Ici^encd the 
confidence I shall place in his experi. 
inents, none of whjch 1 can for the fu- 
ture idmit without a cwiie il repetition , 
for, on miking a trial of one of these 
photometers, made by Mr Carey, the op- 
tician in London, it did not ^hiui the 
timlhst dJjLruice htueen two lights, of 
rthtek on uias mote than an hundred 
times ai bright the other I now also 
recollect the same gentleman affirpis, that 


pusteixiard wlH transmit n sath part of 
thv light that falls upon^ It, with many 
other as extraordinary assertions* They 
shqUj ht^eyvG not lessen the candour 
wHh which J mean to peruse his w6rk, 
the very first opportunity I have to give 
ray time to it • 0 • * 

I remain, ppy dear Sir, « 

Yopr obe4i5nt faithful servant, 
(Signei?) IYm. HEBbCHEL. 

The queidimn between the two Ga«s 
Compames, w hich has ^iven rise to the 
preqcdbig;^ observations, is onC of vast 
fmportance, not to them only, but to 
every towrrvcherc the two Gases are ob- 
jects of commerce The relative value 
of these Gases has been long ascertained 
Within not very wide limits, but the puh- 
Mc w ere astonished, and the propru tors 
of the Oil Gas 0e>mpanv still more so, 
when they learned that Mr 1 eslie had 
announced, that Oil G is had scarcely one 
half the illuminaling |iowtr which eiciy 
other philosopher has ascribed to it. 7 his 
strange experiment wis not announced 
in conversation, or in the pages of a sc i 
eidifie journal , but at tbe moment w hen 
the Oil Gas Company had begun to take 
in orders for their Gas, it was sent in 
triumph to the Directors of the Coal Gas 
Company, v^ho made it the ground-woik 
of a calculation fatal to the interests of 
every Oil Gas establishment in th<. king- 
dom 1 he surprise of the public w as not 
diininphcd when it transpired that Mr 
1 eslie was the proprietor of 32 shares m 
the ( oal Gas Company They did not 
imagine, of couise, thfft even such an 
enormous interest m Coal Gas could hue 
influenced the calm and dehberate inqui- 
ry of a phiLosophei like Mr I eslie , yet 
though they attnbuted tub lesult, ^nd 
its rapid transit to the iiublic eye, solely 
to that love of the general good whic h 
patriots only feel, they still ventured to 
think, that a question which involves the 
projierties of so many individuals should, 
under such circumstances, have been 
subjected to a more severe and deliberate 
bqrutiny 

As this important point can never b$t 
settled eitlier by anonymous or by fair 


• Quodsi vero lumen sumatur solare, atque ponere liceat, hujiK calorem in eadem 
ratione minui velintendi, qui nnnui ct intendi potest ejus densitas, thermometrum 
utique photometri vices sustmere potent At mmis arctis tjua usus circumbcnptus 
ent himtibus Quis enim ope thermometn luniims lunaris dctcgit claritatem ^•^Lant- 
Icrfs PhotomeUM, pp 5, C^See Edinburgh I ncyclop Vol. XV. p 655. 

1 he translation of the abov e extract is as follows — “ But if solar light be cbth 
ployed, and if it be assumed that its heat varies in the direct ratio of its intenuty, 
then ( trtainiy a thermometer will perform the functions of a photometer , but its use 
will he circumscribed within too narrow limits ; for ho, by the aid of a iUemiometer, 
can detect tin, brightness of the moon^s light in other wordsx ascertain its compa- 
rative intensity Editor. 
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discussions in a iievk^spaper^ I challenge 
Professor ^I^he tp appear 'before a»juiy 
of scicntidc men in Edinburgh-^hefore 
Dr Hope, Mr Ivory, Mr WtUfacc, and 
Air JTardine, or any othdi^ w the 
fmbUc confide. call upon him to pro- 
duce tho best of Ills photometers, With 
all its ^magical screens ; and t pledge 
self to prove, tp ^he i^Uafactipn of that 
jury', the entire fallacy of ^all ifs indica- 
tions: and if itstwill be pteasore to 
add the other iSsue reacting the in- 
ventor of the photometer, % " meet 

hun oit that point also, witli perfect con/|- 
dence of receiving a verdict agaln&t him. 

If Mr Leslie shall decline i^is reason- 
able inquest, he must then submit to the ' 


double charge of contumacy and error. 
The question has ceased w become one 
Of science, for philosophers have long 
ago decided it ; but though it has nour 
"Os^iumed a commercial character, involv- 
%\g the intercbts of u great number of, 
individuals, yet, with the exception of 
flmse #hom the Professor ha-* fiightened 
' Oiit of their Oil Gas shares, \\c ha\e been 
all amused than irritated at bis hos. 
tility, and shall carry our retaliation no 
farther, than to pronounPe against In* 
Moohi^t Photometer the gentle vcrdl^t 
of ^ IjHed hy the visitation of OU Goa,'* 

I am, yours, &c. 

D. BKEWSTRR. 
10,^ Cdaies Crescenty Deo* 3, 18^4. 


Mr Buchanan's Report to the Directors eX the Edinburgh Ggs Light 
Company, relative to the theory and application t>f Professor Leslie's Photo- 
meter. * “ 


The Photometer of Professor Leslie ap- 
pears to be the most perfect contrivance 
yet devised for the measurement of liglil ; 
and ranks, on account of its extensive ap- 
plication in Natural Philosophy, among 
thobc rare and valued instruments of re- 
search, the invention of which marks 
each of them an important' step in the 
progress of sdence. Its principle is ex- 
tremely simple ; it measures light, mere- 
ly by the heat which that light occasions. 
Light causes invaiiably, in the bodies on 
which It falls, a certain degree of heat, 
which experience proves to be alw^ay® 
proportioned to the intensity of the light; 
by measuring the heal, then,.wc obtain a 
comparative mcasuie of the b'ght. But, 
besides light, bodies are also generally 
exposed to various other sources of heal ; 
and, in constructing any instrument to 
show” the effect arising from light, it is 
not very easy to exclude the influence of 
other heating impressions. The Instru- 
ment, for example, must become wanner 
in summer than in winter ; in a %anti 
room It will be hotter than in the open 
air, and nc^tr a dte it must become still 
hotter. Artidcial lights, also, uWays 
tbro^re off a considerable portion of heat ; 
and, in all these cases, the great difficulty 
IS to make an instrument which shall dis- 
tinguish and mark pn its scale the heat 
of illumination or^, and shall remain icu 
sensible td • every other cause of heat or 
cold that may surround it. 

This olject Professor Leslie has accom- 
plished by means of his Differential Ther- 
mometer, which consists of two separate 
thermometers, acting in opposition to each 
other, and in such a manner that the 
compound instrument is only affected 
when the heat of the one prevails over 


that pf the other. So long, therefore, as 
the two thermometers remain of an equal 
temperature, the instrument stands al- 
ways at the same point ; but if the bulb 
or ball of the one should become by any 
means warmer than that Of the other, the 
liquid in the tube instantly begins to rise 
or fall, according as the one or other of 
the balls has been acted on. By this in- 
genious contrivance, we obtain an instru- 
mept nowise affected by the ordinary va- 
riations of heat or cold, or even by any 
extremes to which it may be exposed. 
These acting equally on the opposite thti - 
mometers, cannot affect the one more 
than the other, and cannot therefore dis- 
turb their equilibrium. They have thus 
no more influence on the Compound 
Thermometer than if they did not exist. 
But whenever any inequality otcuis to 
raise or sink the one thermometer more 
than the other, the instrument instantly 
begins to movc^Ptmd indicates on its scale 
the exact amount of this iiartial action. 

Exempt, therefore, fVom extraneous 
impressions, but marking %ith precision 
every relative change of temperature 
within itself, the Differential 7’hermoine- 
ter is admirably adapted for various phy- 
sical researches, and fo|^one more than 
the mensuration of lighw Let one of Us 
. balls be blackened, or, still bcttci, Jet it 
Jjc blown ongmally of black enamel, 
while the other, dlled, as usual, w uh air, 
retains its transparency. The instrument, 
being then inclosed in a thin glass cad|» 
to exclude any irregular currentb in the 
surrounding atmosphere, we obtain a 
Photometer, When thi*, instrument is 
exposed to any source of light, according 
to a well-known law, the light is absorbed 
by the opaiiucness of the black ball, and 
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heat*; it, while it through the clear 

h.iH w ith > aciircety My heating* efflihct at 

alt. 'i'he inatrttineni, there0)|E!^ tn^kitig 
ot) its scale the pre^0mhHiliR|[ beat of the 
blarkcnccl bdlk^measvres at^ieh the pr»« 
portionul intensity of the 

Such, thetH is tlte nature of Leslie^» 
rhotometcr, and its operation corres- 
ponds remarkably with IIm sure prmoif^s 
on VI Inch it has been contrived* If 1v0 
exclude hjrht from it, It stimds Constantly 
at the same dfi^ree of hcaty both wihtar 
and summer* But whenever we admit 
any light, if we only bnng it, fotr exampAc, 
from the, farther extremity of thh roondilOi 
the window,,, it ribcs sensibly, in cornea 
’ qtfCnce of the additional light to which it 
IS now ^exposed, if it lie taken into the 
open nir,« though not in the tun, it rises 
still higher. In consequence of the light re> 
fleeted on it from the sky and^e clouds. 
HoW fheUe must any heat 1^ arising from 
this source of light, and how impercep* 
tiblc to the sense ! yet this instrument * 
shews its eflbct duruig oil the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, and tnarks the progress of 
light from meaning to noon, and its de- 
cline towards evening* Nothing can shew 
more clearly hpw little it is aifected by 
heat, yet how veiy susceptible it is of 
the inllucnce of light* Nor is the Photo- 
meter anywise deranged by exposure to 
higher temperatures than those which na- 
turally prevail in the atmosphere, such as 
the heat of the fire, or of any powerful 
artificial light ; only that in such cases, 
some attention is required in the placing 
of the instrument, because a Very slight 
change in the situation of tlie balls, in 
bringing either of them nearer than the 
other to the souicc of such intense and 
burning heat, must cause a sensible dif- 
ference in their relative temperatures, 
and a want of attention to this particular 
may lead to scriOus errors ; but 1 have 
never found any diflScultj^n such oases of 
remoMug eiitirdy every irregulfu: efiect of 
heat. 

With regdW, then, to the objections 
which have been urged against this in- 
strument, that It is “ powerfully afifected 
by fteai aw util aa by Uf^G' and, indeed, 
“ ill a much grater degree,*" and that it 
cannot, llKrel(4p measure light uhere 
heat is combinedwkh it ; in short, that ♦ 
the Photometer fails in its intended object^ 
of separating the heat from the light, the 
above facts, which arc indiqmtable, offhr 
a^uffleient answer. 

In order, however, more particularly 
to establish this point, I have exposed the 
Photometer to beat in a variety of ways, 
and surh us seemed most likely to jioint 
out its imperfecuons, but uniformly with 
the same results. Within an inch of an 


iron liall heated almost to redness, 1 have . 
nefver fbund any diffleulty in placing it so 
not to be aitVeted this intense heat, 
although greater thaq what tbeinstm- 
menehi fiNVactiee ever Exposed m. A 
tl^trmomel^ id the ddme situation foso 
of Fal^reiiheit trfhnlf a minute; yet 
ihd Photometer ruhtuined at the^ kero of 
its sdkle,^ or bidy ftuctuatinjjf a |'ftcle, av ♦ 
onaMtah obojtraahd'at tywthei* belnV it. 
But, ttf i^tople bc£^h)g more di- 

rectly on themte"' Question at iss^Te, and 
sife^ing hlsd mofe distinctly the nature of 
the Photometer. 1 placed it wit8ui four 
inches of a Noi t Argand 'Coal Gas burn- 
er, and id c.ueh n situation us not to be 
afi^ed by the heat. The rholomcter 
rdse tapidl^^, and in a few minutes stood 
preltv steadily 5p PhotomCtHc degrees. 
Then taking thU^^hiss the burner, 
without disturbing either the burner itself 
dr the QbOlometer, which both remained 
all the time of these experiments un- 
touched), I subsititutCd another glass of 
the <same size, but thoroughly ^oked by 
the flame of the candle, sd as to exclude 
the light ; the Photometer sunk instantly 
vyith rapidity, and then more slowly, 
until at last it arrived and remained at 
the zero of its scale. On removing the 
blackened gfnss, however, and substitu- 
ting the clear one in its place, that instant 
the Photometer rose rkpidly os before, 
and stood at the same height. Now, the 
blackened gloss, though it screened the 
Photometer from the light, could not in- 
tercept the heat, w hidi continued to pass 
thiough it, and to be jn-ojected on all 
sides the^soiaDc ns before, and, indeed, to 
a greater extent, -"because, the light being 
now absorbed the blackened glass, 
beats it more than the other. But, to be 
assured of the fact,^ a thermometer was 
placed at four inches distance from the 
burner, and this shewed the heat to be 
2" or SP of FahrenbHt greateft w ith the 
blac^lass over the burner than with the 
dearie. The Pbotomettr, therefore, 
was thus exposed to thp same, if not to a , 
greater degree of heat, In the one case 
than in the other, and such os, had it 
taken would have inised itSktem* 
perature SO Photometric degrees; and 
yet, w ith the Tight excluded, it sunk to 
•nothing, and, With th^Ught admitted, it 
rose to 50®, — a conchmve pioof that the 
instrument measures lights and is in no 
respect atfreted by heat* 

Professor I.ie5hc states, that he had 
modified in some degree his Photometer, 
in order to measure the light of the gases 
w'ith greater eertairtty ; and, on inquiring 
of him. I find that this consisted in inter- 
posing between the Photometer and the 
lights tW"o thin transparent plates of talc, 
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• tibout ao tiich asuniTer^j as they 

absorb hut a very lainut^ portiou of the 
white they iutoecept 4i iarge portion 
oi* the heat, nmsi cojidiw to ^^nsat exacts* 
ness ^ in experiments ^ this nature, by 
checking any ^uturbjin^ from the 

heat,, and ^ thus enabling us to estnmte 
^ with prechnon the pure of jt^e ^ight* 
the ajbove experimenui hq such platea 
were and yet no senujlle effect 
(jroduced on the rho^ongh^^ll^by the heat. 
Even adnutting, therefore, the obj^tions 
that have beep brought ogshMt suehf 
transparent plates* these are ^ little coo* 
sc()uen 9 e, as the operation .of the plates 
themselves has, after alh^h^t a smolif 
share in produc^g the general etibftt 
and they hav^ unly^>4 presuoae^ been In- 
troduced by tnay precaution,, and to 
ensure the greatest accuracy in the re- 
sults. The diAcrential principle i$ in 
i;eneral suAicicnt.^nithout such «an Auxi- 
liary to neutralise the cfTecpr of heat on 
the instrument* Ilut where the heat is 
great, and Irregularities may possibly 
arise fropi the inequality of the dame, or 
other causes, it may become expedient to 
exclude or screen off the heat, if we can 
do so w ithout obstructing the light. By 
means of tiun transj^Murent plates, Uiis is 
cil’cctcd to a considerable extent, and in^ 
deed, by increasing the number of them, 
to almost any extent : those dts))ersc the 
greater part of the heat, and what pene- 
trates through tliem IS equalized m ns 
gradual pi ogress frbm ihe one to the 
other, so that it reaches the rhoiometer 
in u continued stream* Th^g||ici as a 
double or triple case round wB 'instru- 
ment, and preserve about it a perfect 
equality of teniperatifre, the impressions 
ol* heat being slowly, and with difficulty, 
transmitted through them, w Idle those of 
light fly wit^ unchecked ^rapidity. The 
use of screens, therefore, la calculated to 
give add|tiona||pmhdence in such experi- 
ments, and maeed to place the results 
beyond ihe chance of error. But it would 
be easy to prove, by facts and experimentf 
which admit of no doubt, that these ob- 
jections themsplves want solidity, and 
that the experiments of the French che- 
mist Oe La Roche, on this subject, are 
quite inconclusive. It appears unneces- 
sary, however, to {^osecute thp subject 
farther at present. 

Although the Photometer were even 
'affected by heat, it is remarkable that, in 
this respect, them is far from being such 
n difference between the Oil and Coal Oa^i 
.IS has been usually sup^xiscd ; — for hav- 
ing placed a thermometer within four * 
inches of a No. 2 Argan4 Coal Gas bur- 
ner, and then at the same disu^ce front 
a No. 1 Oil Gas bfurner, the flames being • 


adjusted so as to give Out espial d^ees 
of ligli^ and the Oil Gas bfefng of veiy 
supenor quality, the thermometer sliowcd ' 
neaarly the same rise of temperature in 
both cases ; and b^ some mure accurate 
observations wHhuhe PyrasCope, miother 
curious mocl^flcaiion of the diflbrential 
ihermometer^ which is peculiarly adapted, 
along trith the Photometer, to measure 
the effibel of the IseaA in the above dr. 
^mstanise«-.-.tbe diffisrenceln the case of 
the two ifSses does not, in any case I have 
triedi i$£oe«d 2* of Fahrenheit at four 
inches diatanee from the respective bur- 
neOi lukd in otlier cases not half a degree. 
A deal deiicnds oti the mlnner of 
burning the an unfatVourable con- 
ftutnptidn os to l|(^t giving out on ttiidde 
heat ill pfOportiOlei,* If we burn, however, 
the undXIil In the ordinary wa;|r,Uu^ 
dlfferuHher is not much above a degree, 
and this also so near at within fuut fnches 
of the hqrner. At a greater distance, as 
the effect decreases in a rapid progression, 
it must soon, lie quite Imperoep^lble. 

With regard to the other objection 
against the Phkitometer, that ft does not 
truly 'measure the decrease" of. Hght in 
proportion as the square of the distance 
increi|ses, it is difficult to imagine any 
reason, if it is calculated to measure light 
at all, arid its efficiency in this respect is 
proved by the very nature of 'the instiu- 
xnent, os well as by numerous exjicri- ' 
inents^ why it should fail in this particu- 
lar case. I have tried it in various in- 
stances, and alwaywfbund it to answer ; 
and, in the event of a diAbrent^ result, it 
might far more naturally be ascribed to 
a want of accuracy in expenmetitv so uire 
and delicate, than to any defect in an in- 
strument wdiich acts by invariable laws, 
and cannot succeed in one case and fail 
in another. ^ 

It has also been urged against the 
Photometer, that H is not sufficiently 
(.ensitivc to measure the light of the moon. 
It may, nevertheless, measure with pre- 
cision the light of a Gas burner, or the 
light of two of them burning togetHer, 
b^use these throw out a light ritual, at 
fcur or live inches distance, to that of the 
sun itself, whk:l\ is found "to be at least 
100,000 times mere powerful than that 
of the moon. This objection, then, ap- 
])ean> to dimply nothing more than that 
the Photometer is not calculated to mca- 
sure so minute a poition as a single 
.100,000th pail oi the light Ihrowm out 
by the above burners, which is obvioubly 
ot no impuitance, when wc consider that 
the ditieicnt otimniesof the illuftdnatlrtj^ 
powers of the fhl and Coal GatjCS difFoi 
from each otlKi, not merely by an insen- 
sible fraction like this, but by the full 
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Ij.ilfyi’ the %bt j some observm reckon* 
ing ibc advantage in favour of #U as 3 
' to 1, while others make it only as 3 to 2. 
A good instrument will easily ineanure 
the 100th or 200th of the light, 
which is suflicient for every practical pur- 
pose; and if greater accuiacy were re- 
quired, its powers may he r&dily endugh 
doubled or tripled. 

Nor is it of any more consequence that 
the Photometer, at a certain distance fyom 
a wax-candle, is not aObeted by Its light« 
because there is no occasion fop ptacm^ 
the instrument so far oft*; and the near*" 
ct, indeed, we can approach, the tnorC 
* li^t do^we catch, and the more accurate<t 
Jy da we measure the w hole disc^arg^' 
The qye, no doubt, can aea and canjdis* 
tinghish these minute shades qf light, long 
after their effect on thfe PhotoOiCt^ has 
cca&cd. It possesses, us every otie4mows, 
a sense of such attenuated impressions 
infinitely more delicate than that of* any 
instrument of art. This organ, however, 
is not so TV'dl suited for measuring light, 
(t |>oints out, of itself, no rule or scale of 
proportion by whifch we* can judge of 
the degrees of intensity,— ^ond that exqui- 
site Henstbility which adapts it for sight, . 
utidUs it for bearing direct and strong il- 
iuminatiotu jBy ao indirect process, itow- 
ever. It may still be applied with tolerable 
smccesss; and this constitutes the well- 
knoHn method of shadows, the only plan 
in use previous to the invention of the 
Photometer, in this method, the inten- 
stUes of the lights atC found out by com- 
paring -the distances at which they throw 
shadows of equal depth, the shadows 
being observed on a white ground, or be- 
hind a semi-transparent screen. In both 
cases, the eye receives only a very minute 
portion of the light ; but it compensates, 
in some measure, for this, by its acute 
perception of the equality or inequality of 
these feeble shades ; so that, in this man* 
,ner, an approximation may be obtained to 
the true measure of the whole light. This 
method I have tried, both in the usual 
way, and in anotheh, which possesses, 
perhaps, some advantage. The results 
of both, however, correspond extremely 
well with those of the Photometer. The 
<»as, fgr example, was hufned in different 
kinds of burners, and the different Gases 
together, and their iljumlnating powers 
lieing measured, both by the method of 
.shadows *and by the Photometer, the pro. 
portions diftered only by an inconsiderable 
fraction. There seems no gicat objection, * 
therefore, to this method, only that the 
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api^arattts Is less manageable ; — the Gases 
must be both bfought in and burned to- 
gether in the same tipanincntl and the 
results, after all, fire still liable to unccr. 
tainty, as it is fi^e^erllly difficult to decide 
between the twp^^adows, -whereas the 
Phqtometer ttffotds atwuys* a sure guide. 

It Wants^ no 4onbt, that Mice sensibility, 
by which 'tbiyiye discrimlriates the 
aptbst shades vt light and' colour* ^ut 
it makes up f#fhis by a structure far less 
feeble and ddfeate*— it hi not liable to be 
deranged by any degree of jight, however 
intense ; and by receiving a vastly larger 
share than what the eye dm' fiossibly admit 
oft. (t becomeSedual and superior to it in the 
exactness with^>*fjich it measures the to- 
tal atnohnt of illumination, aa was shewn; 
in a ili|riking manner^ on comparing it 
with thtf method of itiadows. * While the 
shadows remained for a considerable lime 
ns nearly equal as could be judged^ the 
Photomet*er underwent* minute but con* 
tinned fluctuations, the cflect of which 
was lost to the eye in any observations 
that could be made on the shadows. But 
the Photometer marks all these fluclua. 
iions, and indicates the average impress . 
Sion with*a precision that belongs to no 
other method of obsen^ntion. 

That this instrument should not hi- 
therto have met with such attention as it 
deserves, may be accounted for from its 
nature and uses not being yet sufficiently 
kdown. Prejudices also may exist against 
it, and on aversion new and untried 
methods of observation, ob'^.tacles which 
have dilcotfraged many other inventions 
of real Tt is well known, also, 

that the views which Professor Leslie 
advaiiqfd on the nature and propagation 
of heatrin his great work on that subject, 
being rather bold, and out of the common 
course of observation, were but ill re- 
ceived by the seientiflc world ; and pos- 
sibly the instrument^ of hildevising, all 
of them connected with ihMtme subject, 
may have shared in the general obloquy, 
which, for a while, seemed almost, by one 
consent, to be cast on his spt'oulations. 
ingenious and original as they were ad- 
mitted to be. More sound hhd accurate 
opinions are, no doubt, beginning now 
to prevail ; but fortunately these instru- 
ments, and among them the Photometer, 
is quite independent of ahy peculiar theo- 
ries of heat or light. In due tim% there- 
fore, ‘ it must become the universal and . 
only standaid for raeafwrcmenfei of this 
kind. GEO, BUCHANAN. 

Edinhurgh^ Nov* 14, 1824. 
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the H6n. WiUlaun Cq<$> Lord Uvxk 
Lord Hi&h England 

in the {leigu of ritneen with 

Extracts from bif Privute imd OfBekil Cc^v 
respondents ah4 Other Papers, not pre* 
viously ipvesdgsiied* 
hlr Phatps, itethor of Pomaiiuia BH- 
tannicum, and 0tber,iiro>$8i has just 
niitted to U|e press jhiS neir vojtin^^po 
which he has heen sp Jong engi^ged, 
titled Floral EmhlenDS,'* coMhi^g^ito*^ 
gethcr with a cottiplete account of the 
most beautiful picturesque devices, em- 
ployed in ancient and modern times, by 
the most celebrated painters and pqets, 
a Grammar of the Language, urherehy, if| 
the most pleasing manner, ideas may he 
communicated, or events recorded, under 
semblances the mo^t fanclfhl that can be 
applied to the purposes of amusement or 
of decoration. 

The Remains of Henry. KIrtte White, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks, and on 
At count of his Life. By Robert Southey, 
Esq., complete ui one vol. 24mo. boards. 

The Minnesinger^ Garland, or Speci- 
mens (selected and translat^) of the 
Poetry .of the German Minnesingers or 
Troubadours of the 12th and IStb Cen- 
turies, will be speedily publishlKh 

Mr Wardrop announces for publication 
the whole Works of the late Matthew 
BailUe, M.Q., with an Account of his 
Life. 

The Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries 
nf thosbuman Body, VoL II, by Robert 
Harrison, A.B*T.C.D. is nearly ready. 

An BessertaCion is preparinj| 

lor publication, upon the Origin, Duration, 
and Antiquity of English Sumaiqes* By 
William Kingdom, Esq. , 

A New Work, by one the Authors 
of Body and Soidy entitled the Village 
Pastor, in one volume, wdl.be published 
in the cou^ of the month* 

Vol* HI. oftbc EnglibJvFlora, by Sir 
dames E. Smntb, is ntinounced. 

Miss Benge^U Memoirs of vElimheth 
Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
King Jatqes Lywith Sketches of the most 
dii»tinguishi.d P<H!«enages, and the State 
of Society iu Holland and Germany do- 
ing the I7th century, are in the press. 

Dr Malltin, heil.mastcr of . Bury 
School, has 111 the press, Clasucal Dis- 
t OL. XVI, 


or, Deecrip^ona all the Known Species 
'of Recent Shellb* By G. B. Sowerby, 
PiiL.8., inpatratedl)y coloured Plates, 
by J; C. Soweriy, The 

det^fcHlptlona in this work will be given in 
l^atiq and ICoglieh. The number of^spe- 
ciea varieties to he described and 
ace i5,000, which wH) be contained 
900 to 1000 ])lateS4 

" An inedRed 1^$^ of the celebrated Fe- 
nelon has been tatdy Found buried among 
toe archives of'^e^establiabment of St. 
Anne, in toe town of Oambray. It was 
composed by Fenelon in Ihe year 1702, 
and is entitled, USpOftse de P Archev^gm 
de CajUbrai an Metnoird ^Ui lui a ite en* 
voyt sur U DtoH du Jaymsn Avtnetne^it, 

The Bve of All-Hallows, or Adelaide 
of Tyrconnell, a B<^maiice, is juat ready - 

Narrative of an Eip^dOn* to the 
Source of St Peter’s River, LsikC Wlnne- 
peek, Lake of the Woods, Ac.> by Wil- 
Ham H. Keating,. A. M>, &c., is nearly 
ready, 

*ITie History of Pari^ from the earliest 
period to the present day, is announced^ 
lor publication. 

-The Ring of Srain has jubt authorised 
the pimting of tnc Autogtaphical Jour- 
nal oF Christopher Columbus, and those 
of several other illustrious Navigators, 
which have been preserved in the Escufial 
with the most religious care, but which 
no one has hitherto been allowed to per- 
use* 

The Pictures ; The Betrothing ; No- 
vels# Translate from the German of 
Lewis 'peck and Thomas Fitrgerald, the 
Lord of OfPaiey* and Lord Deputy of 
Ireland^ a Romance, arc nearly ready. 

Mr James Jbnnings has m the press. 
Observations on" some of the Dialects in 
toe West of England, particularly Somer- 
setshire. « 

Dr Thomas Busby will shortly pub- 
libh, Concert-rodm find Orchestra Anec- 
dotes. 

Dramatic Table-Talk, by Richard Ry- 
an, Esq., is just ready. 

James Elmes, Elsq., Author of the Life 
of Wren, &c., has in the press, the Schools 
of the Fine Arts. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron, by 
Maior William Parry , is just ready. 

The Complete Go\einess, an cntiro 

3Q 
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M.stem of Kcinvle Education, by .a Lady, 

announced. 

A Series of Sixteen Designs of* the ce- 
lebrated Hctzscb, to. illuatrute Sohillerb 
Ballad of The Fight of tlie Dragon,'* en^ 
graved in outline by 11* Mows, will short* 
ly be published* 1 

' Karly in April is promifiied, a Catalogufl 
of all those Pictures by Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds which have been engraved* with the 
♦ Xaines of the Engravera, &,c* &c. 

Among fd^thcoming novelties, we no- 
tice (from several publishers' lists) a Se- 
quel Volume to Evelyn’s Memoirs : It is 
by Mr U|)cott, and is expected in about 
three weeks. 

. A Journal across the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and of a Residence in Uma and 
other parts of Peru, jn 18?3 and 18^ 
by Robert Proctor, £«qs is announced for 
puhlieatlan» 

. Mr Hovvison, Author of Sketches in 
DpiJcr Canada, is preparing for the press 
Foreign Scenesand Travelling Recreation. 

The Remains and Memoir of the late 
Reverend Charles Wolfo, A.B.^ Author 
of the Poem on the Burial of Sir John 
Moore, are announced, by the Rev. J. A. 
Kueseli,' in two volumes ISmo. ; and 
whatever profits may arise from the sale 
are to be placed at the dis|xj8al of the 
Author's Family, for charitable and reli- 
gious purposes. 

The Right Joyous and Plea<«ant His- 
tory of the Feats, Gests, and Prowesses of 
‘ the Chevalier Bayard, will be published 
in a few days. 

Thoughts in Rhyme. By an Rost An- 
glian, will be ready in a few days? 

Pompeiana,” by Sir W. Gel! and J. 

P. Gandy’, with more than a hundred En- 
gravings, is announced. 

A second volume of Captain Brookes' 
Travels in Isorway, Ac., will speedily be 
published. 

In Paris, the ^Ibmn of the famous for- 
tune-teller Mademoiselle le Normand is 
announced. The prospectus styles it a 
precious collection of secret memoirs, li- 
terary miscelianies, and letters of celebra- 
ted persons, Ac. It is to consist of five 
large quarto volumes, or above eighty vo- 
lumes ii^ octavo ! and to appear in jwrt.s. 

Uinta to some. Churchwardens on the 
Repair of Parisli Chiirches, are just ready. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic, disco- 
vered at Pompeii, hy John Goldicutt, is 
announced for publication. . 

Ned Clinton, or the t’ommissary 5 com- 
prising Adventures and I '.vents during the 
Peninbular War, with curious and origi- 
nal Anecdotes of Military and other re- 
markahie Characters, will he published 
in n few days; also V^olunie 11. of Naval 
and Military Anecdotes. 
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Rev. Henry (1. White will shortly pub- 
lifih* tn one vol. 8vo., the Rending-UeMk ; 
or. Practical Remarks upon the Reading 
of the Liturgy ; with Notes upon its con- 
struction; embodying the substance of a 
Niries of Sermons, preached at the Asylum 
fur Female Orfihans. 

Mr Penn has in.the press a new edi- 
tion of his Comparative Estimate of the 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, revised 
“and enlarged with relation to the latest 
works on Geology. 

Dr Gordon Snuth is preparing a sys- 
tematic work on Medical Police. 

Prepuringfor publication. Practical OI>- 
servations on Hydrocele, with a view t<* 
recommend a new mode of operating i’oi 
that Disease, which is exempt from tiu* 
inconveniences that have been found to 
attend all the other O|)eralions; ami .ir 
the same time more simple, and equally 
certain of producing a cure. Illustrate. I 
with Cases. To which are added, some 
Practical Observations on iiwnchnrck , 
and on Tnfiammation of the Mamina ; 
accompanied with a Table, containing up- 
wards of One Hundred Cases ofBroncho- 
cclc, treated at the Monmouth Dispensary. 
By James Holbrook, Member of the Ko^ jd 
College of Surgeon^, Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, and Surgeon to the Monmouth 
General Dispensary. 

The Student’s Assistant, or Derivative 
Explanatory Index, containing the prir- 
cipul Terms used in Anatomy, Botany, 
X’heiui&try, Medicine, and Surgery ; by 
.Tohn Charles Litchfield, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Fellow of 
the Medical Society of Loriduii, &c. 

The Magistrate, or Sessions and Police 
Review, Critical, Humorous, and Instruc- 
tive, will be published on the first of May, 
and continued monthly. 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D., 
formerly Professor of Divinity in ^ic Uni- 
versity of Leyden- Translated from the 
Latin, by James Nichols, author of “ Ce/- 
vinism and AiniinianUm compared in 
their Principles and 7’t7n/c«cy.-.- Volume 
I. will soon be published. 

Preparing for publication, a new 8vo. 
Edition of Gostling’s Walk in and aliout 
the City of Canterbuiy embellished 
with plates, find edited by theiRcv. John 
Metcalfe, M.A. 

Correspondence j-clativc to the Pro- 
speota of Christianity, and the Means of 
promoting its Reception in Indie, will be 
shortly published. 

The enoouragers of active industry, in 
whatever spot it may be requisite, will be 
glad to learn, that the Law's of the Mexi- 
can Rivers, which have hitherto governed 
the operation^ in this quarter, are now 
translating fVom the last Spanish Ordiv 
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nances ; which wiil be accompanied with 
• Observations on the Rivers of South Ame- 
lica, and of the various Mining Associa- 
tions. 

Tlie author of Fifteen Yeorsin India, 
and Memoirs of India, has - po^ in the 
press, a work in three volumes, entitled,. 

Forty Years in tht^ World, or Sketches 
and Tales ot‘f Soldier** Life.** New Kdb. 
tK»ns of his former efforts are in prepani- 
non, illustrated by maps and plates. 

Nearly ready for pubUcafcioti, the Diable 
Lii plomat, par un Anchat Mfnistre. 

On the Religions of Ancient Greece, 
the Public, the Mystical, and the Philo- 
sophical, by W. Mitford, Rsq. 

Jd a few days will be published, the 
New Shepherd's Calendar, a new vc^mc 
of Poems, by John Clare. 

Aids to Reflection, in a Series of Pru- 
dential, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
•Atnictcd from the Works of Archbishop 
f.cignton, with Notes and Interpolated 
Pernarks, by S. T. Coleridge, Esq. Post 
^vo- 

A third volume of Imaginary Conver- 
■.iuijod of Literary Men and Statesmen, 
by Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modem ; with an Introduction and Notes, 
Histoncid and Critical, and Characters of 
the Lyrir poets, by Allan Cunningham, 
in 4- vols. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, by 
the late Richard Ay ton, Esq., with a Me- 
moir of his Life, and a fine Portrait, en- 
graved by F. C. Lewis. 

The Principal Roots of the Latin Lan*. 
guage simplified, by a Display of their Inj» 
corporation ihto the English Tongue, with 
copious Notes; forming part of Mr Hull’s 
Intellectual System of Education (as ex- 
plained in a Public Lecture, delivered at 
Willis’s Rooms on Saturday, Rth of May 
1H24), whereby an adult, previously un- 
acquainted in the slightest degree^ with 
Latin; .was enabled, in the short space of 
only seven days, to acquire so consider- 
able a knowledge of the I^tin Language, 
as to translate, i>ar8e, and scan, the whole 
of the First Book of Virgil’s ^Bndd. 

EDJ^IBTOGH. 

Characters Omitted in Crabhe’s Parish 
Re^ster, with other Talcs. By Alexan- 
der Balfour. In. oii^. handsome vokuoe 
. duodecimo.' ?s. board*. 

The Characters whieh form the 
princi^l part of Volume, appeared in 
successive numbers of this Magazine, in 
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1822 and 1823, and received the stamp 
of general approliation, as contaii ring un- 
equivocal characteristics of the great ori- 
ginal whom they were intended to imitate. 
With the consent of the proprietors, 
they are now collected and republished, 
at the instance of a few friends of the Au- 
thor, who w'ish to express, by some Httio 
token of remembrance, their sympathy 
for his misfortune^, and resjiect for bis 
virtuous fortitude, invincible patience, ond 
indefatigable Industry. hV five years, 
Mr Balfour has h^n a prisoner in his 
own house, the victim of a paralytic Af- 
fection, which fids almost totally deprived 
him of speech and the use of hfe limbs. 
Yet, under these sev^e privations, and 
the consequent difficulty of cominuttica- 
ting hia ideas either orally or in writing, 
as his intellectual faculties continue un- 
impaired, he has contrived to earn a sub- 
sistence, by the unrtmitted labpur of his 
pen, and to send into the world produc- 
tions in prose and in verse, some of which 
would not discredit more vaunted preten- 
sions, or talents exerted under a happier 
lot. Among the more extcsided of those 
productions, every page of tihe volume 
now offered to tile public has been com- 
posed under the privatioite alluded to. 
In the Tales appended to the Characters,, 
the Author has records^ some of the once- 
popular traditionary stories, and pour- 
trayed some of the^customs of his country, 
in a manner w'hich it is presumed will in- 
terest and amuse the reader. The pre&.s 
will be superintended by Mr Rintoul, Ad- 
vertiser Office, Dundee ; to whom, in the 
mean thne, subscriptions may be trans- 
mitted* 

Memoirs of William Veitch, Minister 
of Dumfries, and George Brysson, Mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, written by them- 
selves with other Narratives illustrative 
of the History of Scotland, from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution. To which 
areadd^an Appendix and Notes. In 
one volume 8vo. 

Observations on Italy, from tlie Jour, 
nal of the late John Bril of Edinburgh ; 

In one volume post 4to. ; with eight 
plates, from original drawings. 

A Translation -of Dr Gall’s work on 
Phrenology ; to be published in Parts, 
price 4«u each. 
ready in July. 

The common-place book jof Anecdotes. 
Outlines of Geography. By the Rev. 
WilUatn Andrew'. ISs. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the year 1884, nearly ready. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

biblwgraphy. 

Longman ha Co.'s Catalogue of Old 
Books. Part ItL for 

BIOGKXPSV/ 

Life of Cardinal Wdbey. By George 
Cavendisi^ ^ JNdteft and lUnstra* 
lions, by W. Skigert ^ Esq* 2 vols. 
8yp. ^IfilOs. 

14fe of Frederick iSobiUer; .with an 
Bxslininatlon of hia Works. IOb. 0d. 

Diary of Henry Teonge^ Chi^n In 
the Royal Navy, in 167d<.9. Bvoi ' ^ 
Life of the Bev. Philip Heniy, ^A« 

Sv o. 16a^ New edidon. 

Memoirs of the Lifo^ J. P. ICemlile, 
Esq. By J; Boaden, Raq. 2 vols. Bvo. 
XMwBs. 

Memoirs of the Connte&$ de GenUs,> 2 
vols. 8vo. French, Ida. ( English, I8s^ 
Memoirs of Cotiat Segue, English, 
12s. 

EDUCATIQK. 

A Hkoy to the German Language and 
Conversation# after the Plan ^ &86uet« 
By D. Boileau. ISmp. 28. Gd. 

Popular Modern Geography. By AleXk 
Jamieson, LL.D.*’ Parts 1, 2, and 3, 
Is. each. ^ 

Cards of Euclid- ^By the Rev# J. 
Brassc. 5», 6d. in a case. , 
Analecta Latina M^jora; containing 
Selections from the 1)e$t Latin Prose Au« 
thprs, with English Notes. 8vo, 9s. Gd. 

Itineraiy of a Traveller in the Wilder- 
ness. By Mrs Taylor. 8vo. Gs* 

A T4atin Grammar; by 1. J. G. Schil- 
ler. Translated Ikom the German, By 
George Walker, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£.1..10s. 

Sophodis (Edipus Tyrannus ex recen- 
sione Pelii Elmdey, A,M. SvO. 6b, 
Furker’s Philosophical Catechism. 
i2mo. 4e.* 

Wilson’s Systems of Infant Schools. 
8vo. 6s. ^ 

FINE ARTS. 

The Ladies* Scrap-Book and Picta- 
resque Repository of the pine Arts. Part 

I. Byo. 28. Gd. 

Fniftralt of William 'Cobbect, E«iq. 28. 
Little Bed Riding Hood. By Richard 

J. ane. f*2n2e,' * > 

Portrait of H*. R. H. the Duke of 

York, By George T. Doo. £.2 h2s. 

Etchings. By D. Wilkie, R. A. Folio. 
£.2 u2s. 

Thirty. three Original Designs ft-om 
Gay’s Fables i dtawn and etched by the 
late C. IJjiuss. 14s. 


^ nisTour. 

Historical Outline of the Greek Bevo* 
.lutSpn. 8vo. 69 , 

Rlvington’s Anni^PRegister for 1800. 
8vo. £.1. 

Histoly Of the Expedititm to Russia, 
undertaken by Napoleon in 1812. By 
General Count 2 vols. 8vo. 

^.iulOs. \ 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. ‘ 

Cookery and. Confectionery. By Con 
rade Cooke. Plates. I2mu. 6s. 

? ' I. AW. 

^^A/puiefyreutise on Bona Notabilia ; 
with an Account of the ^rchiepiscopal 
Courts of Trobaie at York. By George 
Lawton* 8vo. ds- 

Chitty Descents. Roj'al 6 vo. £, I n Is. 

Kennedy .on the Bankrupt Laws. 4s. 

Celebrated Trials, and Reinarkal>Ic» 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence, from 
i400 to 1825. 6 vote. 8vo. £.3„128. 

Westminster Hall ; or. Anecdotes and 
Eemintecec^ of the Bar, Bench, and 
Woolsaclj:. B vote, small 8va^ £l»ils. 

Wetherby’s Observations on Makini» 
Wills. Small 8vo. ,5s. 6d, 

The present Laws relating to Savings 
‘^Banks in England, omitting the Re))eal- 
ed Clauses in the Statutes ; with Expla- 
natory Notes, Forms, Ac., and a Copious 
. Index. By a Barrister. l2mo. 3s. 
medicine. 

# Percival’s Veterinary Lectures. 2 vols. 
8va 18s. 

Scudamore on the Use of Colchicum 
Autumnalc. 8vo. 5s. 

Ryan on tlie Mineral Waters of Ire- 
land. Bvo. 3s. 

Manual of Pharmacy. By William 
Thomas Brande, Esq. Bvo. 14s. 

MISCELLANEOtrS. 

Catholic Miracles ; with a “Reply to 
Cobbett’s Defence of Catholicism, dvo. 
2s. 6d. 

Sylvan Sketches ; or, a Companion tu 
the Park and Shrubbery. Bvo. 12s. 

Beauties of Literature.' ' By AliVed 
H 0 WMd,Esq. Vol. I* (Kirke While.) 
24mo. 2^- Od. * * 

Tables of the Ntp, System Of Weights 
aird Meaaiiw^ do# 

naturae HISTORY. ^ 

Practical Chemical Mineralo^^ B> 
Frederick Joyce. Foolscap 8vo, 9s.' 

Desoriptlon of the Faults or Dykes" of 
the MiqcS^ Basin of South Walef. Pai t 
1. - 4to#' 9s. ^ 

Cuviei^s Animal Kingdom. Part V. 6s. 
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KOVELff, noMANcqs, Ac. 

Be SantilU, ot tlie Force of Bigotry : 
a Uomancoi % Zara Wentvorth. 4 
vols. i2nno. 

Juliana Oak^lqy, a Talc. By "Mrs Sher- 
\vood. ISrno. 6d. 

The Italian Novelisui; with Notes. 
By Thomas Bo^coo, Etfq. 4 vols* 8vo. 

Faify Legends and Tri^ditions of the 
Soutli of Ireland. Foolscap 8 vq. |0s< 6d* 
Lionel Lincoln. By the Autlipr of the 
Spy. Bvols. 12nio. « 

Fitzallan of Berkcly, a Romance. 2 
vols. post 8vor 18s. 

Shades of Character. Vol. HI. 12mo. 
7s. 

Going too Far. 2 vola, J 2mo. 12s. 
The Castle Chapel. .By Mrs JRoche/ 
3 vols. Idttio. Jlliils. 

A Day in Stow Gard^^. Sro. ^ 9b. 
Gaieties and Gravities. By One of the 
Authors of the Rejected ^ Addresses. 3 
\olspost8vo. £iii4s. 

Tdles of Ardennes. By Derwent Con- 
way. Small SVo. 8s. 

Tlie Father and Son, a Tale. % a 
Fi lend to Youth. 5s. 

Odd Moments, or Time Beguiled. 
12rao. 6.S. ‘ M 

llans of Iceland. Post 6vo. 7s. (Id. 
Talcs of Fault and Feeling. By tho 
Author of “ Zeal aftd Experience.” 3 
vols* 12mo. Xlitls. 

Tremaine, or the Man of Rednement. 

3 vols. Post 8 VO. £.LilIifh'd. 

Abduction ; or, the Adventures of Ma- 
jor Sarney. 3 vols. Svo. £.luls. 

Colonel Berkeley and his Friends* 3 
vols. 12 mo. 18s. 

St. Hubert ; or the Trials of Angelina. 

3 vols. 12 mo. )8s. 

Life, Love, and Politics, 2 vols. 12 mo. 
12s. 

De Santillora. 4 vols. ]2mo. £lii4s. 
Airy Kothiilgs* 4to. £*.lii88. 

POyiTRY. 

Select Poults of Great Britain: with 
Ciitical Notices. By W. Hasditt. 15s. 
Stort’s Songs of Deardra. Svo. 9t,. 
Odes and A^resses to Great People. 
Foolscap 8 vd, 58. 6dL ' 

Final App^ to the Literary Public, 
relative to Pope^ in reply to Mr Hofcoe. 
By the Rev. W, L. Bowles. , Svo. 7s. 

• Jerusalem FlegUtned. 'Svo. Bs* 

Poems on VqdoUf Subjects, chiefly 
Theatrical By WilKam Thew. Svo. As. 

Visipn of HadeU, and other Poems. 
FooIsUa^ Svo. fls. 

POtITICS AND rOI,ITICAL ECONO BIY. 
Lottew on the State of Ireland ; ad- 
dressed by J. K. R. to a Fdend in Eng- 
land. 8va Ss, 


h/f JPuhlications. 

Letter to the Proprietors and Mana- 
gers or Canals and Navigable Rivers, On a 
New* Mode of drawing Vessels by a Lo- 
comotive Engine Boat. By Thomas 
Grahaitie, IC&q. 8Vo. 3s. 

Reasons against the Repeal of the Usu- 
ry Laws. Svo. 4s. 

Proceedings of the Catholic Association. 
Svo. Ss. 

Real Grievances of the Irish Peasant- 
ry. l2mo* 3s» 64* . ^ 

Sketch of the Petjuniarjs transactions 
of Paltper & Co^ of Hyderaftd. 2s. (Jd. 

The Two Minas and the Spanish Guo- 
dlla^ Svo. 4». 

The West India Colonies : the Calum- 
ides and M^areprescntatiotis drcubte«l 
agaiqst them by varioiis Writerh, B> 
Juhites McQueen. Svo. fls. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on 
Poltiiott Eiconomy* By J. H. McCulloch, 
Esq. Svo. Is. 

* THEOLO&y. 

Fry’s T^ectures On the Romans. 12s, 

Cantides, or Song of Solomon. 6s. 

Letters to a Sceptic. 48. 

Scientia Biblica. 3 vols. Royal Svo. 

Demy Svo. £.3^ 

Illustrations of the Holy Scripture'** 
By the Rev. (^borge Paxton. Second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged- . 3 vols. 
Svo. £.1 ii16s4 

A History of the Christian Church, 

" from its Erection at Jerusalem to the 
Present Time ; on the plan of Milner. 
By the Rev. John Fry, B.A, Svo. 12*^. 

The whole Works of the Most Rev. 
‘Father in God, Robert Leighton, p. D., 
Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is 
prefixed a Li^ of the Author. By the 
Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A. 4 voL. Svo. 
i;.Lil6s. 

Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to 
the General Te^ of Scripture ; shew n 
in a Series of Discourses on the Moral 
Attributes and Government of God. De- 
livered in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin. By the Very Kev. Richard 
Graves, D.D., M.R.I.A., King’s Profcb- 
SOT of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin . 
Deanof Ardagh, and Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin. 

VOTABES AND TBAVEXS. 

Jourqpl of a RcsMence apd Travels in 
Colombia, in 1823-1. By Captain C. S. 
Cqchrane, R. N. 2 vols. Svo. £.ltilOs. 

Tfavels i|| the ThrimanOee, Kooranko, 
and SooUroa Countries, in Western Af- 
rica. By Major Laing. 8vo. 158. 

Huniboldt’s Personal ’Narrative. Vol. 
IV. Svo. IBs. 

Miscellaneous Ob<*ervations and Opi- 
nions on the Continent. B>' R* Duppa, 
LL.B* 8vo« £. ^d5^. 
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Memorials of the Public l.ifc and Cha- 
racter of the Right lion. .Jatn^ 
of Dunnikicr. Contaihed in a CoilTes* 
pondence w ith some of the most distin- 
guished Men of the last century. 16g. 

Objections to the Proposed Bill “ For 
better regulating the Feigns of Process 
In the Courts of Law/* and to^ the Pre- 
sent System of administering Justice in 
Seotiand X and $u[^ci|tiQns for re-modell- 
ing the Bill^ iVai^ng atiotherv/or the 
purpose of improving the Fonitm lea. 
sening the Expense and Delays of Pro.. 
cedurO) and preventing Appeals to the 
House of I^rds. By the AuUi^ of the 
Objections to the Scots >{ew Judicatijre 
Bill, published in the Edinburgh 
2 ine. 8vo. .5s. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, 
Peculiar Olijecte, and Jmpprtahce, of Po* 
litical Economy : containing ah Outline 
of a. Course of Lectures on the Principles 
and Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
McCulloch, Esq. Second cor- 

redted and enlarged. 9vo. da* dd. bds. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waver* 
ley ; being Notices and Anecdotes of 
Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, 
aup})Ot.ed to be described in his Work. 
By Bobert Chambm Second MdiiUm^ 
12mo. 5s. 

The Isle of Palms: the City of the 
Plague: and other Poems. By John 
Wilson. A Kew EdkiiotL. ‘8 vols. Post 
Svo. £.1 Ills, boards. 

Babin gton, a Tragedy. By T. iDoubte* 
day, author of The Italian Wife,” &c? 
Hvo. 4s. 6d. 

A series of Analytical lessons, 
biting the Principal plfBcultics of the 
French Language ; explained after the 
manner of the best French Grammarians, 
with Instructions to gui(k the Pupil in 
IVdnslating from Engliw into French. 
No. I. Is. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Lord Byron, ftom Au- 
thentic Sources ; with remarks illustra- 
tive of bis connection udth the principal 
Literary Characters Of the present day. 
Foolscap 8\o., with a Porumt, 6s. ; and 
18mo. ^ boards. 

The Principles of Chronology ; or, the 
Art of Pleasuring Time. Adapted for 
private study, or school excrdsCsr 6d. 

An Essay on the State of the Soul aft «7 
Death. Sd- stitched* 

A Synoptical Table of the iBineral and 
Vegetable Peusons : together with the 
Sj mptoms which they produce, the Treat- 
ment required, and the Be-agents that 
recognise them. Translated from the 
'French of Eusche De Salle, considerably 
augmented : and to which ere added the 


Morbid Appeuranefes observed on Dissec- 
tion. Finely printed on tvio sheet of large 
draw ing-iupef. ds. 6d. 

The Dawn of the Beformation ; < or, 
the Lollards. With a beautiful Portrait <jf 
Wickliffe the Beformer. One vol 18mo. 
Ss. 6d. boards. , 

‘ Nine Letters on the Extent of the 
Death of Christ; jn reply to William 
Cunningham, Esq. of ]>ftinshaw, author 
of the Apostacy of the Church of Rome, 
Ac- Stc., intended as a Refutation of dan- 
gerous AVjmihian doctrines taught by him 
ill the Sabbath School, Stewarton, Ayr- 
shire By the Rev. James Methven, 
Alinister of the United Secession Church, 
Stewarton, Ayrshire. }2mo. 2s. bds. ‘ 
, Fragments of Wisdom s a Cabinet of 
SeJcotAuecdotca, Religious, Moral, and 
Enterlaining, many of them not to be 
found iibany fonner publication. With 
a beautiful and striking Likeness of 
the Rev. Rowland IJill, A.M. Minister 
of Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars, London. 
ISmo. 4«« 6d. boards. 

The Peisecnted Family, a Narrative 
of the Sufferings endured by the Presby- 
terians in Scotland during the Reign of 
Charles 11. By the author of Helen 
OftheGlehu” With a fine Engraving. 
ISmo. 2s. boards. 

Ralph Gemmel, Authentic Narra- 
tive. By the author of “ Helen of the 
Glen.” With a fine Engraving. ISmo. 
2s. boards. 

My Father’s Fire.side, or some parti- 
culars of iny early years, ISmo. with u 
fin® Engraving. Is. fid. boards. 

The New^ Caliope, No. IV. a Selection 
of British, and occasionally Foreign Me- 
lodies, newly arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, with Vignettes to each song ; the 
Music and Vignettes engraved on Cop- 
per, by John Bcugo. 7s. 

Tbe Cabinfet ; or, the Selected Beau- 
ties of Literature. By John Aftken. Se- 
cond Series. Part VJ# Is. 6d. 

Addendum to Volume Part 

Second, of the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopsedia Britannica. 4to. ( Grafts, J 

Biographia Presbyteriana, Np. I. (to be 
continued,) containing some Jtemarkable 
Passages of the Life and. Death of Mr 
Alexander Peden, late Minister of the 
Gospel at New Glcnluce, Jti Galloway, Ac. 
Post Svq. 38. 

Report of tbe Speeches delivered in 
the Assembly ' RoolUs, Edinburgh, at 
the dinner given jn hpnour of Henry' 
Brougham^ Esq. M. P. ; together^ with 
Mr Brougham’s Address to the Students 
at his Installation to the office of Lord 
Hector of the University of Glasgow. Svo.' 
Is. 
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MONTHLY BEGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


I UROPE. 

Fban’CC.<«— 1 he iieit s firom- this coun- 
try consist chiefly of cietaiYs of the pro- 
gress of business before tbc Le^slative 
Chtinabers. After a discussion of some 
length, but of no interest in this coUntrjr, 
the Chamber of Deputies h<i9 pasbtd tbe 
project ot reducitigthe renittby 237 to 1 19 
votes. "Thus the two great measures, the 
Indemnity and Reduction of rentes^ have 
been earned in the lawer house , but shouid 
cither Undergo modifleabons in tbe Cham-^ 
ber of Peeis, it have to he uetumed'^ 
to the Deputies, and i^.debated iher& 
1 his IS nobimproldblc, and a long selaion 
IS expected. The coionation will for this 
reason bo postponed beyond tbe day that 
has been mentioned as the time of Its 
t iking place. The King himself, in his 
speech at the opening of the Chambers, 
said he ished his coron ition to close 
the hrst session of his reign ,** and it is 
belle \td that the session CLinnot possibly 
close before the end ot Ju^ Some qUeS* 
tions ot subordinate intent have been 
uken up since the indemnity and rentes 
were disjKised of. A duty amounting 'to 
a prohibition is ttnposid on tbe ex|xirtd- 
tion of horses from France ; the exporta- 
tion ot wood fit tor making tasks is pro- 
luhitcd, lest the price of casks should be 
increased in the wine Provinces, and the 
duty on salt is from thnty lo forty tnnes 
the prime cost , but the committee on 
the iouant^ has rej orted th it the treasury 
ciunot dispense with this tax for two 
years yet, and the other restnctions it is 
not deemed proper to repeal —The law 
tor the suppression ot sacrilege, as it 
passed the Peers, has received the support 
>f the committee appointed to examine 
li. ind will shortly be taken into consi- 
deration by the Chamber of Deputies. 
Tin Members We inscribed thtir name's 
ro support the Hw, ind the sime num- 
lier to oppose It. What h is seldom hap- 
pened since Prance has had Chambers, 
the law foe putting down piracjf, when 
taken mtd Consideration, was debated and 
adopted al one sitting by a mqjority of 
^32 to 9 f 

riic corpse of the supienor of*u nun- 
nery ritar Toulouse, Uho died about four 
months ago, has been exhumated, on 
pretence that she died in the odour of 
‘'anctity. Oq raising tlie body, it was 
tound, say the veracious relaiers, exactly 
in th( &aino slate as at the period of her 
decease. The miracle was immediately 


proclaimed, and tfle usual honoui s have 
been already paid to this new Saint ot 
the Romish Church. 

The mania for speculation h is spread 
across the Chaqiiel : one gistaiu e ot it*ls 
characteristic eboagh. A company has 
been formed at Fans to convey indivi- 
duals fhfln thence to Rhelms, and batik 
again, finding carriage, lodgmg, boarding, 
and a seat in the CathedrX to see the 
Coronation, — and all for 1000 francs— 

SpAiflr.-— The Const iMioml gives i 
letter from Madrid, dated tlu 7th irih, 
which states that the King ot Spam h id 
Again fallen ill, and his. relaiwe is attri- 
buted to a circumstance somewhat ic- 
markgble Ferdinand was on his return 
fVom a review, when a person approachv-d 
the carnage, and cxicd doud several times 
— “ Death to the King *** His Majesty, 
the letter says, felt this outrage so sensi- 
bly, that “ be underwent a species of in- 
ternal fevolution The individual was 
instantly arrested ; and on being inteiro- 
gated, he boldly declared his fixed deter- 
mination to repeat theory— that he knew 
be should be condemned to death, but be 
would not retiact, dor depart from his 
purpose. lie committed to prison. 
The King of Spain has positively r«foi»ed 
to acknowledge aiij debt of the Cortes, and 
his hopes of a new loan, which be ha« of 
late been Irjmg every method to procure, 
are therefore frustrated 

TdBKEY — One of those conspiranen 
that so frequently take place in arbitrary 
governments, has lately been distoveitd 
in Constantinople. The objeet of it h iv 
not been very well ascertained, but it 
seems that the TaniSbanes w ere the eon- 
spirators, and that it required the most 
prompt exertions to prevent a general in- 
surrection against the Sultan 'I he treaeh - 
cVy of an accomplice led to the discov cry 
of the intended revolt. The chiefs of the 
conspiracy w ere Immediately seized, and, 
as we are told, “ confessed their crimes 
on the rack ,” a species of juiUenl inves- 
tigatinn which seldom fails to elicit, if not 
the' truth, at least all that it* w an ted Up* 
wards ofthirty lndlvldual^ wire strangled. 
Olid many others banished. During tlie 
commotions, orders were given ihr ml the 
pnncipil inhabitaBts to ann themselves 
and their servants to keep the riotera in 
avye A throne so supported can scarcely 
be supposed to make head for any length 
of time against an enemy so determined 





ab i]>c Gceeks.*— Adviceh from Corfu, £Uv« 
ted the (litb) of February, th4fe 
in a naval engagement off Khodea, SS 
transports of the FgypUan fleet huve been 
•caiflurcd. These \ easels were luflen iv Uh 
troops, horses, and pvovialous. 

aTTa* 

Bast Ikdies«.^q the of Sep« 
tember, a party of Burmese made an au 
tijimpt to drive British afmy imm iu 
position at BftAiocm* The enemy's tnalo 
force wa» stationefl at Denobew , among 
them is a corps^f al$out 3000 meit, who 
assume the distinctive title of “ Warriors.’* 
They form the body-guard of the King, 
and enjoy peculiar pr^ileges 5 and in or- 
der to supiwrt their high character for 
bravery, a laigc party of them made a 
'vow that they would retrieve the national 
honour by the expulsion of the Bntish. 
*l'heir astrologers were consulted, and 
as'>ured them that on any one of four 
niglits raentiiined their chivalrous enter.- 
pnze might be undertaken under flivour* 
able auspices. Our army had been In- 
formed Of Ihese particulars a deserter, 
and were iSqxm their guard.’ When the 
assault W4I0 made,, an officer’s piquet of 
the ready to receive themi A 

twelve-pounder opened upon them with 
' grape, and in a few minutes they found 
jt prudent to relinquish their purpose and 
retreat. About 20 of them were killed. 
The brutal manner in which these savages 
murder those wbotn they take prisoners 
]>» alluded to in the letter which Airnishes" 
the alK>ve pauicUlars. The body of A 
Kutopean sailor had been found floatin^p 
in the river, and it appeared that the un- 
lortnnate man had been flrst tortured by 
pulling offi bits of flesh, and pierdng him 
with spears m parts not mortal, and then 
sawed in half.— I'he stockades at Tiloayn 
and Doodpatlec, lately occupied by the 
Burmese, have been almost wholly de« 
stroyed, a 'small post only at each of these 
‘ places having been rendered tenable for a 
iew of our troops. The stockades were 
strong, and great extent.— The affair 
in which Mr Tfiackety, Captain Black, 
and J^ieut. Dighton, lost their lives, turns 
out to have been not so serious as as at 
' flrst represented. In place of the whole 
party being cut off to a man,” the 
greater part of the artiUciymen that bad 
been tiussin^f have returned to Darwa, 
and all the prisoners, with the exception 
of Messrs J^liotand Stevenson, have been 
•3tt at lllicrty. 

The Calcu^ Government Gazette, of 
the 18th November, contains an official 
account of the meeting Barrack pire. 
The supplement to that of tlie 8th Nov. 
contains an order issued by tlie Governor- 


General in Council, from whidi It appears^ 
'that, besides the 47th regiment of native 
infantry, a number of Be|>oyi^, eciual to 
about two companies ’of the B2d, and 
about twenty men of the 2#th native^ Re- 
giment, |)artici|)Btsd in ihfl^aflbSr^ The 
alleged cause of tbcinsuhois^ation — the 
difl^ulty of procuring ceiriage-eaitle for 
their baggage, was instantly removed by 
an advance of ca&h; but it then became 
evident that abad spirit aetnated the corps ; 
for when oil diffii'ulties were removed, 
and it was no longer possible to practise 
evasion, they refused, on the parade, to 
inarch, with the exception of abouf^ 180 
men, and the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned native officers. With the con- 
sequence we are already acquainted- We 
' observe, however, that the Govemor-Ge- 
neral considers it utterly incredible that 
tbenuftiliy ^ could have b^n planned 
and into execution without the 

knowledge, not to say participation, of 
the native commissioned and non-com.i- 
miStiioned cheers of the corps, composed 
as the native regiments are in Bengal.” 
The Governor-General, in consequence, 
conbiders “ the 47th regiment native in- 
fantry, including ps native commissioned 
and non-eommibsioned officers, to be dis- 
gract*d, diredi that No. 47 be struck 
out of the army list, the native commis- 
sioned and fion-commisinned officers to 
be instantly discharged the service, as to- 
tally unworthy of the confidence of Go- 
vernment, or the name of soldiers ; and 
that a new regiment, to be numbered 69, 
to which the Euroiiean officers of the late 
47tb will be appointed, be immediately 
raised in its stead, for general service.'* 
The rest of thie document consists of an 
appeal to the native commissioned and 
non-cdmmlsioncd -officers of the Bengal 
army generally, making them responsible 
for the conduct of their men, and em- 
phatically warning them ^ to profit by 
the example of the 47th, who have drawn 
down on themselves a punishment they 
most justly merited.” Three courts-mar- 
tial have been held on the Sepoys impli- 
cated in the mutiny. The number tried 
and found guilty amounts to 60, of whom, 
howeveR, only five have been executed,* 
the renpainder haring been sentenced to 
bard labour for various periods* 

' " AFRICA. 

JEarl^qudke fn ^Extract of a 

fetter, dated Marc^ 7.-*-** On the 2d 
instant, this city and neighbourhood were 
vihitedwith a tremendous ' 'earthquake, 

which continued at Intervals for the five 
following days.^ It has thrown down 
several houiles, and injured many other*, 
and has totally destroyed the. town of Bli- 





fla, one day’s joi/rney fronrt thl», kitying 
in its ruins nearly ali the Inl^abitaBts, 
Out of a pojMjiiat^n of ne«H^ 1^9,000 per- 
sons, chiefly Moors, Jewv, and Arabs, 
about dOO otidy have been saved, amt 
those in a sadly mutilated atatSw In the 
immediate fiei|fhbourhood of the town, 
the earth has opened in large interstices 
of from B to 10 feet Wide, and as many 
deep; and < It is worthy of remark, that 
the same phenomenon which generally 
precedes the eruption of Btna and Vesti. 
% iu‘ , occurred at Bliria--*namely, all the 
wells and fountmnj in the neighbourhood 


became perfetJtly diy. The troops which 
Government sent out, to prevent 
plunder, have been attacked by vast 
hordes of the Coballs, and have thus add- 
ed to the work of death. I’he Cobads 
are of a race totally distinct from the 
Turks, Moors, or Arabs : they are the 
descendants of the ancient Nuniidians, 
and inhabit the mountains of this part of 
Africa, are perfectly independent, and 
have never been subdued by the Tmks. ^ 
Aa an act of grace, the JJey has inanu- ' 
mitted all tho hlaves, and ordered a public 
thanksgi ving for salvation of this city .” 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HotrsE OT I.onos. — March 3"Thc 
KaH of Liverpool moved the order of thO 
da^ for the second reading Of the A^so- 
rwtion Bill. The Lari of Caematvon pro- 
bcnted a Petition from the Catholic As&o* 
Cl ition, praying to be heard at the Bar, 
ugaiiibt the.nieasure. llis Lordship then 
111 ide a motion conformable to the prayer 
oi the Petition. The Earl of Liverpool 
opposed the motion, oi] the ground that 
11 was without precedent to hear counsel 
against a general law. Ealkl ^rey sup- 
ported the motion, >vhich, hf sold, must 
bo conceded, to give any appearance of 
jftice to the mea«?ure before the House t 
as, if they did not coiKlesccnd to bear 
counsel, they iv^c really framing a penal 
ht.itute against the Catholics without 
cither argument or evidence. The Lord 
Chancellor opposed the motion, upon the 
giound of mentb, us well as upon the au- 
thority of precedent. He maintained, 
that an Association in England, at all 
like the “ Catholic Association, ’* would 
be grossly illegal, and observed, in ex- 
planation, that though he entirely ap- 
proved *f the provisions of the Bill, he 
had not, as was currently rumoured, the, 
lca%t i>art in drawing it up. Lord Hol- 
land supported tfie motion. On a divi- 
. 6ion, 4t was negatived bv a majority of 69 
to 23. 

3’lie Earl of f.iverpool then spoke to the 
principal question — the ’motion, “ That 
the Bill be read a second time.” 
Lpidship took the same line of argument, 
taken m the otbbr House by Messrs Peel, 
Goulboury, and the other advocates of 
the Lord King opppsed^the 

• motion, add dtvelt with much asperity 
upon the^ardships, as he said, upqp the 
CathoUes, and upon the proposed mea- 
sure, which he. described as an attempt 
hy wolves to 'destroy sheep, under tlie 
hypocritipal j^tetext that the ^gregating 
of the Utter, iv>r their cop(|mon safety, 

\ or . xyi. , ^ , 


was dangefons to their devourers. Earl 
Grosvenor also opposed the motion, and 
strongly urged the necessity of abandon- 
ing coercive measures fow'ards the Catho- 
lics, and adopting a systeiti of conciliation^ 
Lord Longford supported the Bill, as in- 
dispensable to the safety of Ii eland- The 
Liuke of Sussex opposed the motion, as 
unsupported by any sull'^ient ground*-. 
He also strongly recommended Catholic 
Emancipation. The Eatt of Kingston, 
and the Marquis of Lansdow n, follow ed 
on thft same side. The Earl of Ilariow'by 
supported the motion, which was earned 
by a ro^ority of 146 to 4A 

March 4.^After some jretitions bad 
been received, the Association Bill was 
committed,* without any farther debate 
than a few words of disapprobation from 
Lord Ellenborough. 

Ciord Suflield moved the second lead- 
ing of Jibe Bill to render illegal the use of 
spring-guns for the protection of game, 
llis Lordship stated the general grounds 
upon which he proposed the measure, 
and adduced several instances of the in- 
jury individuaU had sustained from the 
use of tlvse guns, for whidi damages had 
been awarded in Courts of Law. The 
Bill was read a second time, without op- 
position, and was ordered to be printed. 

7.— The Bishop of Exeter presented a * 
Petition from the Clergy of his Lordship's 
Diocese, against acceding to the demands 
of the Homan Catholics. Lord King 
spoke against the interference of the 
Clergy poiiticai matters ; and sarcasti- 
cally adverted to the nuth^r ot persons 
in holy orders 'Viho fill various offices in 
lay corporations. The Bishop of Exeter 
iunten^d for the right^ of the Clergy to 
entertain political questions, when the 
highest interests of their oiAor were put 
to hazard by political experiment ; but 
expressed his concurrwuce in the olijcction 
to their holding lay corporuto ulh'cs... 

3 K 
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1 irl Diinley <!poko shortl) ngaluJ^t tlw? 
IMition^ which was laid on tlic t|ible, a# 
were several otheis 

Viscount Melville moved for, ami ob- 
tained ihp appointment of a tJomrtmttee, 
to mQuirc into the state Of the laws ftgu- 
UtiOff the tinhof PttfW for oflem cs com- 
mitud 11 Scotland. 

Lord SutHcld then moved the Older of 
the Day fot going into a Commitue on 
the Spring Abolition Jiill 1 he 
Duke of VVellington suggested, that 
the provisions the Bill did not go 
far enough in prohibitin^the use of these 
engines only m game preserves. He 
vfM of opinion that the prohibition ought 
umveisal. Lord SuflReld declar^ed 
that he wa* willfog to generalise the pro- 
hibition ; and the Earls of Liverpck)! and 
WestinorcUnd, and the Lord Chtinccllor, 
also approve d of making the prohibition 
univtisal. Lord Lllenborough objected, 
that to deprive the gardeners in the neigh- 
bourhood oi the metropolis of the protec- 
tion of spnng-guns, would expose them 
to plunder to a ruindus extent. Th^ 
I arls of I audegdile and Cdenjarvon con- 
demned the whole system of the Game 
Laws ; and the latter took occasion to ad- 
vert to the Lord Chancellor^ successful 
opposition in the last Session, to th^ Bill 
for their mitigation. Eatt Darnley pro- 
posed to limit the use of spring-guns to 
the protection of gardens enclosed by Vralh 
or pollings of « given height, such as no 
man could be supposed to innocently pass. 
The Lord Chancellor explained, that he 
did not oppose the privc\ple of the Bill of 
lost Scbston, but the irregular mode of 
Introduction The further consideration 
of the subject was jiOstponcd, and the 
Committee reported progrtsi. 

The Karl ot Liverpool moved the third 
re.iding of the Iribh Association Bill. 
Lord Kllenborough, declaring that he 
would not \o\e against the measure* ar- 
gued at some length against its principle 
and its provisions. He maintained, that 
but for the resolutions passed by the 
House of Commons, the measure w ould 
be inoptritiv o, and repeated most of the 
well-known arguments in favour of Ca- 
tholic Emanci)>auon. Laird Culthorpe 
took ncarl} the imO line of reasoning 
The Lord Cliancellor protested agambt 
the kindtof compromise that liad been 
hinted at, denying that to vote for the 
])rcscnt Bill mvolved a pledge to vote also 
tor Catholic emancipation. Each queip 
turn, he sftid, ou^t to stand upon its own 
merits In considering the Bill before the 
House, he would only consider whether 
the conduct qf the Catholics had made it 
ncccs^arv. In deciding upon the (jucstion 
of Catholic emancipation, he would not 


regard the vote th it he might have gi\ cn 
upon this nr gay other occasion, but go- 
vern hih vote^ the conviction t)f his own 
Mnind. Loid Dudley and WW profess- 
ed himself a warm ft-iend of Catholic 
efoondjiatiCni, but said he tbOugHt the 
present Bili necessary The harl of Ho- 
den supiKuted the Bill, whi(,h, he said, 
would Opel ate btntfii lally in puUing down 
both Homan C itliol e and Oiaftge Socie- 
ties. lie bore tcstiinony, Iiowevtr, to tl e 
merits of thi lifter, white he avowed Ins 
conviction that their discontinuance would 
piomdte the |icate of the country. 1 he 
Furl ot Damky and Eail Grosvenor spoke 
Wrtinrlv against the Bill The inotiQjfi for 
the thnd leading was earned without ti 
division. 

& — The Royal a^ent was given by 
commission to the Insh Unlawful Socie- 
ties Bill. 

lO. — Upon the motion of the I ord 
Chancellor, their I ordships Went into 
Committee, foi the farther consideration 
of the Bill lor Reforming and better Re- 
gulating the Admini'^tration of Justice in 
Scotland 1 he Earl of Roseherry expu s- 
ed his conviction that the present Bill was 
likely to do mucli good, especially w ith 
regard to the bedehfs to be derived from 
trial by Jury, and the forms oi pleading, 
and in other pOmtB. Whether the machi- 
nery now proposed was absolutely the best 
which might be adopted, lie would not 
venture to say ; but be must agree to the 
Bin, coupled with its amendments, Irom 
the confidence he entertained for the opi- 
nion and recommendation of the Com- 
niibsion. Amendments wen? suggested 
by the Lord Chancellor, by Viscount Mei- 
ville, and by the Earl of Laurlei dale, after 
which the Bill was reported with the a- 
mendments, and ordered to be printed 

15 — Lord Sufhcld, ih moving the (list 
reading of a Bill tu make robbingigardens 
larceny, jireviously to moving the com- 
mittal of the Spnng-guns Abolition Bill, 
took occasion to complain of what he call- 
ed a rvK de /,u(r re of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, in order to defeat the Bill, 
had pioposcd to gencialise its provisions 
to an extent that would raise a popular 
outcry against u. The Duke of Vf elliiig- 
ton denied that he had lieen guilty of any 
unfair manoeuvre He iionlcssed that 
ho dltsliked the Bill, particurarly m its first 
when it went, by cofiRning the 
prohibition of spring-guns to game pre- . 
serves, lo stigmatise country gentlemen 
as tHe persons moat likely to make 
improjier use treacherous engines. 

In order to get rid of that invidious pai- 
tieularity, he had pioposed*^o fonder the 
interdict fa^dversal, and if, by doing so, he 
had insuicd the difeat of tne Bili, it was 
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not his fa^iU, but |lie faulfc of those who 
ititrodured a j^cincipk ui|^ Har general 
application. A convcrsllBQ of t.otne 
length tbUovwd» in which the l^ord Chan- 
cellor^ Lord Malmesbury, Earl Grusve- 
nor, the Earl of Liverpool, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, and others^, took part, and 
the BUI was read a first tune. The House 
then wenUuto a committee on the Spring, 
guns Ab^lpion Bill. The Earl of J.ivcr. 
pool pro|)oscd an amendment, prohibiting 
the use of spring-guns and steel, traps lu 
all places whatsoever. Lord Ellenlwrough, 
Earl Grosvenor, and Lord Holland opiw- 
sed the amendment, on the ground that 
It would deprive market-gardcncfs of a 
necessary moans of protection. Lortf 
ILirrowby, on the other hand, supported 
it, and, on a division, it was carn<^ by u 
majority of 83 to 5. 

16 — Earl Grosvenor, in presenting a 
j)eti11\on against bear-baiting, &c., from 
the well-known Mr John Gale Jones, took 
iiccasion to reprobate generally all modes^ 
of ciuolty to animals, and suggested that 
iov hunting ought to be put dpwn by 
Jaw, as well as beai -baiting. 

18 — -Lord Carberry moved hn Address 
for certain returns, Ujjon nliieh be declar- 
ed, that he would found some measure for 
the relief of the aged and infirm poor of 
Ireland. Lord^lirdon and Earl Darn ley, 
deprecating in the strongest manner thjb 
iiitroduction of the English Poor Laws 
into Ireland, supported the q^tion, which 
was earned. 

21. — Several Petitions were presented. 
Among them were a Petition from the 
€iiy of Exeter, against aceeduig to the 
dcrnaiuN of the Roman Catholics ; and a 
similar Petition from the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Ely. 

Jaird Sufiield relinquished hi.> pro{)osed 
^bill to cuiistilute stealing in walled gar- 
dens a larceny ; and the land Cbanccllor 
introduced a Bill to effect that change in 
the law. 

25.-~-lIpOfi tlio presentation, by the 
Karl of Lauderdale, of a jietitum ugjipst 
the ICquilabje Loan Bank Bill, the Earl 
of Liverpool took occasion to d..e)are go- 
neially, with respect to all the new ,)ouil 
Stock Companies, that uniltr no concur- 
rence of circumstances would he t ver pro- 
pose any measurt^ to relieve the ciulur- 
rassments of any of those comp^mv^t no 
matter how severe might be the distress 
into wyloh they might hap|>cn, tq, fall ; 
and further, that if any suen measure of 
relief, as had sometimes Iks n cxUaided 
to marelmtits and bankers, should be ])ro- 
poaed for any of the new companies, it 
'should %eet bis decided ojiposition. The 
Lord Chancellor cx4)lain(?d ^Ihe delay th»it 
occurred in Ininging forward lvi> proiueed 


measure for tlie regulation of Joint Stock 
Companies by a reference to certain causes 
now in progress in the Court of Cbanccrj', 
which, wiiilu they remained under dis- 
cussion, must restrain him from any in- 
terference with the law, which he was 
called upon to administer. His Lordship, 
however, added an opinion, that almost*- 
enough was disclosed in the progress of 
these causes in court, to supersede the 
necessity for a new' law, by c^posing the 
dangers incurred by embarking in the fa- 
shionable speculations. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells pre- 
sented a petition against submitting to the 
demands of the Roman Catholics, from 
the Archdeacon and (’lorgy of Taunton. 
Tjie Earl of Darnlcy, professing himself 
the friend of the Churph of England, re- 
buked in harsh terms the presentaiioit of 
such petitions, and eulognsed the Buperior 
humility, diligence, and piety, of tlie Po- 
pish Priests of Ireland. The Bishop ^f 
Bath and W'clls defended the Clergy of 
the Established Church. I-and Kingron- 
flured the petitions of the clergy. Lord 
Cdlthorjie lamented the presentation of 
such petitionR, and recapitulated hriclly 
all the arguments In fayonr of Catholic 
€?maucipation ; t^e sum of which that 
the Roman Catholic religion is no longer 
the Romap Catholic religion. , ^ 

Thb Bishop of GIoucQstcr presented 
petitions to the same cffbcl as llic lust, 
from the Rural Dean and Clergy of the 
Rural Deanery of Gloucester, and from 
the Rural Dean and Clerg/ of the Rural 
peanery of Eramplon. 

The Bishop of Chester presented a si- 
milar petition from the Dean and Chap- 
ter of his Diocese. The Right Reverend 
Prelate rebuked the disrespect otferod to 
the Jistablished Church, in s^ieaking of 
the petitions of the Clergy, in the lan- 
guage of “ the dog-konnel.’^ The debate 
w'as protracted by J.ords King and Hol- 
land ; an absoriion by the latter that ibc 
majority of theCleigy were non-rcsidcnts, 
drew from the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
the contradictory statement, that in his 
Lordship’s Diocese, containing nearly 700 
piirishes, there were but 17 non-resident 
ministers ; and frorti the Bishop of Ches- 
ter a ncturly similar report of the state of 
that ]#ioccsc. The Karl of Liverpool 
strongly deprecated the critical sevenly 
exercised ujxm Jhe petitions of llie Clergy , 
as a gross invasion of the subieeCs un- 
questionable nghi to address the Legisla- 
ture in whatevex language jingUt appear 
most suitable to the c> pressiuU of Ins opi- 
nions, provided that it Were not disic- 
opt^tiul. The Lord Ch.mctllor wannly 
appiovcd of the jxiri takcli at thi.^ tinic.liy 
the Cleigy, and dechuedthat his opniious 






upon th^ Uoman Catholic question were 
unchanged. 

2S.--^The Bishop of Gloucester pre- 
sented a petition from a Bural Deanery 
in his Diocese, against submitting to the 
demands of the Homan Catholics. i.ord‘ 
^ ' King treated the petitions of the Clergy as 
’ * quite unworthy of The Bishop of 

Gloucester informed the noble Lord, that 
the Clergy would no* be delerred from 
exercising ^baite undoubted right by sdr- 
« casm from him* 

!29.-— A ix^ition was presented from the 
Inbd^tants and the Corporation of the 
CHy of Oxford, stamped witH* , the civic 
seal, prayirife that thfc laws excluding Ho- 
man Catholics from iK)licical power might 
be preserved inviolate.* 

Earl Grobvenor presented a petition^ 
against Cruelty to Animals. 

House or Commoks. — February 23. 
—Mr Brougham called the attendon of 
the House to the Apothecaries* Act^ 
which he said required amendment iA two 
jjarticwlars ; the ftrst improvement which 
he would piopose was, to make the seal- 
ed oommibsiona of the society evidence of 
tiualification in all caseq wbitCver, as it 
' is now in all whare it has been Is- 
sued since 1B15. The^other ameniJment 
which he would propose related, he sajd^ 
^TOthe form of admission, which, as now 
arranged^ confounds, the well^^educated 
pupils of KdinburgH and Glasgow with 
the purchasers of venal diplomas from 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew's, to the com- 
mon disgrace and injury of all Scotch 
physicians. Mr Croker concurred in Mr 
' Brougham's complaint Ob to the injustice 
which the Scotch })hys)ciana genurally 
bUlTer from the ill repute of Aberdeen, and 
St. Andre w*s diplomas, dnd seconded Mr 
Broughan\’s motion for bringing iu a Bill 
to amend the Apothecaries* Act. — Leave 
wa-. granted, and the House adjournjeU at 
seven o’clock. 

21, — On the motion of Mr Humot 
eccoudfd by Mr Huskisson, the Com- 
mittee on the exportutipn of m^chmery 
was revived. 

On the motion of the same gentle- 
man, with a inoditicdtion by Mr Wynn, 
eeitam i>a})ers, illustrative of the practice 
of banishing from India without trial, 
were ordered. ♦ 

Mr Martin, of Galway, moved for and 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the 
])revention of hear-Uuting, and other 
cruel practices. 'J'lte Honourable Mem-, 
her produced a )>ostit)g-b]ll of a bear- 
bait, which was to lie exhibited ,at the 
ilcsire of sevijral noblemen ! ! and per^ 
eons of (Ust/nciioHi and, told a shocking 
Htory of the* dustclum of a Uxnnt:; du- 

fluff iufo siuccssivc l\v a nmubter 


named who called himself a 

Frenon 

Mr G6ttil||n tnoved the^hird reading 
of the Aw«ociatioii Bilk Mr Leycester 
opposed, the motion— 6 rst, because he 
' thought that the present peace of Ire- 
land was to be ascribed to the Catholic 
Association ; and, .secondly, liccatose he 
thought that that body wouli^tf allow- 
ed to ])ursue their cart'er, forWlbc ques- 
tion of Catholic Kmancipation. 

Mr Sjn-ing Jlicc tnade a very long’ 
speech against tho motion. The Hoik 
member’s argument was composed of a 
number of reported cds'cs, (occurring be- 
, fore the existence of the Association,) in 
i^hich floor men and Bom an Catholics 
had obtained ‘damage or redress in one 
fbnn or otW from pstBons in the enjoy- 
znest of dank or wealth in ofTice. These 
cases rhe usad (oddly enougli, if the^gen- 
tlemdn were not an Irishman) as proofs 
that the Interfereiicv of tho Catholic As- 
sociation is ncccbsary to cinure the im* 
partial administration of justice in Ire- 
land* -Mr Doherty, i(vho had been al- 
luded to by the lkt»t speaker as concerned 
in some of the cti?C8 cited, rc/sc to repel 
the insinuated fharge against the admi- 
ni^ation of justice in Ireland, and to 
protest i^inst the strange doctrine that 

^vbcate, whose duty it is to do his 
utmost for. his client, must mamtain in 
Farliainent eveiy asbcrtion u hirh he has 
made in a §burt of Justice upon fx^parie 
statements, and for a partial object. Mr 
' Baring opposed the motion, and strongly 
inculcated the expediency of Catholic 
Kraancipation. Mr Courtenay supported 
ti )0 motion. He expbiiiicd, that the 
clause empowering a .single magistrate to 
act against illegal ai-sociutions had been 
modilied upon his .suggesticn, so to 
make the attendance of two magistrate* 
nccessaiy. Mr S 3 ’ke 8 and Sir John New- 
port opposed the motion. Tho latter rend 
a letter from an Irish coiresjvjiulcnt, 
filled with the most gloomy nnticipa- 
tioas from the passing of the Bill. Mr 
Goulburn refuted the charge of partiality 
.that had been made against the Bill, by 
referring to tlie Art of the Session before 
last, iigeinst Oratifrc Societies. The 
Right Hon. Secretary then read g letter 
from Mr Baton M^klland, contradict- 
ing In. tho most diicct oudt^xplicit terms, 
tbo'app^otion alleged bn a foniAer cven- 
jng^ty^ ’Mr Broughams 

Mr Brougham replied, after, which the 
House. di\ itled— . )‘’or the thinl reading 
226 — against it 96— .Majority 1^. .. 

^ 23.— Jn the House of Comittona a 
Conversatiort pf f omc length afcc upon 
the iiuidduction of certain Bills for the 
incorporutW Of iic\\ (’ompnnics. Mr 
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Grenfell, Mr fldbhoiisc, Mr Huskisson, 
Mr Baring, and Mr Mab(|hr^ weife the 
speakers xipc^ tlie occasiori: The ge- 
neral feeling of the House' seemed to he, 
that though the exeesbive rage for spe- 
culation pught to be discouraged, the 
House of Commons was not the ti^ibunal 
best qualified to elect among the com- 
panies solipiting to Ixj iiicorporlted ; and ' 
that the Hous>e of Lords having provided 
sufiicient securities that no Bill shall pass 
to incorporate any companiy without a. 
<;apital, the popular bianch of the Legis- 
lature need not scruple to assent to in- 
corporations that went no further than to 
enable compam'es to sue and be sued by 
their reprebentativeSf without relieving 
ihe members from an individual respon- 
Mbility. 

7'he Budi^tt — After several petitions 
had been presented, (most of them a- 
gainst the Assessed Taxes), the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought forward 
the Budget. The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man commenced with a most gratifying 
exhibition of th^ lesourcos of the coun- 
try, deducing philosophically, from in- 
<ontioverLibIc daia^ that the prosperity 
Mhich we happily enjoy is necessarily 
and steadily pi ogressive. He calculated 
the annual surplus revenue ibr the next 
iour years woidd be, at least, one million 
and a half for each jear, and of this 
annual surplus he pio^w^ed to dispose as 
h)llo\^s for this yetir:-^ 

Diifli s iJtoposi d fo It Bl pealed^ and cUU 
u^iid jlnuudl LohS, 

Hemp — Reduce to per lb. • 

(luilf) - - £.100,000 

I ofU c — Half the duty of lb. per 

Jb. - - 150,000 

Carry foiuard, X*.250,000 


Brought fotu ard, 

Wine — Frcrilh, from 11s. 5Jd« 
per gall^ to Os. Portugal 
from 7 h. 7d. to 4s. - 230,000 

British Spirits — from lOs. fid. » 

per4gal. to 5s. from !nalt — fib. ' ' 

from grain, - 750,000 

Rum— From lOs. 6J. per gal- 
lon to 8s. , 

Cider— From 30s. per hogshead 
to 15k. - > 15,000 

Assessed T.ixes, - - 270,000 

Iron ana other Prohibiting Du- 
ties, - - Nil 

iM,.')15,0()o 


Bkmr-wheel carriages drawn by 
ponies, * - - £*857 

Occasional Waiters, &c. - 1^343 

Coachinakcr’s licences, - ^^54 ^ 

Carriages Fold by auction or on 

commission, - 3,391 

Mules carrjnng ore, &c. - 137 

persons quitting houses after 
the commencement of the 
year, - • - 5,000 

Houses left in care of a person, 4,000 


One additional window allow- 
ed where there is a cheese- 
room or dairy, - - 1,000 

Farmhouses occupied by labour- 
ers, - - 1^000 

Husbandry servtint occasionally 
employed as groom, - 2,000 

Farmers, letting husbandry- 

honses to hire, * - 4^000 

Taxed Curts - 18,913 

Houses and w’indows. Whole ' 
of .the duty on windows, on 
houses not having more than 
seven. Inhabited house duty 
on houses under £.10 rent, - 235,000 

£276,995 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


rtUUUARY. 

llK.ii Court of Justiciary — On 
thclLh instant, Angus Cameron, who 
had been indicted fo#mobbingand rioting 
in 1797, but w'ho at that time absconded 
from his bail, by lux Counsel, Mr Duncan 
Matbcbon, surrendered himself to abide 
the award of the Court, which will here- 
after lie det^eritiined; in the meaa tltne 
he IS admitted to b ul* The diet was then 
called against William Watt, late eterk 
wiib Messrs J. and W. .Tollie, W. S. ac- 
cused of frauds breach of trust, and for- 
gery, who, failing to apiiear, bcntence of 
outlawry Vas passed against him. Wil- 
luim buihcrlancl, spirit-dealer in Caiion- 
guic, was then placed at the bar, accused 


of the crime of wiliul fii-c-raising, to w hicb 
he pleaded iVoi Oni/Zp. In conseiiucnco 
of an error in the indictment, he Wtis re- 
committed on a new warrant. 

On the 21st, J. Ferguson, accused of 
theft and houFCfireaking, aggravated by 
being habit and repute a he ha\ing 
on the 19th October last broken intbthe 
house situated in Warc'lawN Close, Dal- 
keith, belonging to Robert Fairbairn, 
journ^man baker there, and stealing 
therefrom plajiug cards or tberoi 

by, pleaded Siilfp, anckwto sentenced to 
transportation for seven yeajes. William 
Gillespie and William Murray, accused of 
theft, committed by means of bousjacak- 
ing, respectively jileudcd Gulltp to the 
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<hcft, but not to tbe housebreaking ; and 
the Court taking into consideration their 
jltrevious good character, anertt being their 
lirst offence, (so far as came under their 
^observation,) sentenced William Gillespie 
'to .eighteen monthi, and William ^lurray 
to twelve months imprisonment in Bride- 
well. Bohn Sutherland, accused of house- 
breaking, wHh intent to steal, he having, 
on Tueijday the 4th of January last, liro- 
ken into and'^tered the shop situated 
GrecnstdC-Street, Iwlonging to Thomas 
S^monstonc, spirit-dealer, pleadfti Guilty^ 
and was sentenced to transportation for 
^even years. Charles M^Gee was, after a 
long investigation, convicied of theft, com- 
mitted by means of housebreaking, dClor, 
art and part, aggravated by iKdng ha- 
bit and repute a thief, and previously con- 
victed of theft. He was sentenced to lie 
.transjiopted for the whole period of his 
nulural life. 

28.— l^rancis Milner Ward, accused of 
falsehood, fiaud, and breach of tru'^t, 
'failed, to appear, and sentence of outlawry 
Wits pronounced against him. 

The Court then proceeded with the 
case of Ilobctt Murray, some time in the 
ncwal service of the Hon. the East-fndta 
Company, who stood accused of being 
concerned in the robbery of the Stirling 
Mail Coach, of three parcels of bank- 
notes, addressed therBank of Scotland, 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, and 
the Leith Bank, on the' 18th of December 
last, while the horSes were changing at 
Kirkliston, in the county of Linlithgow. 
The prisoner pleaded Nut GulUy ; and, 
after a longtiial, in w'hich the jirosecutor 
failed in bringing home the crime to 
Murray, the Jury, w'fthout leaving the 
box, returned a verdict of Not Ptoven^ 
and he was dismissed simpliciter from 
the Bar. lie was, however, immediately 
apprehended upon a warrant of the She- 
on a charge of returning from trans- 
|K)rtat)on. Lavender, Superintendent of 
Police at Manchester, (formerly of Bow'- 
Street,) was m Kdinhirgh for the purpose 
of cstublislnng his identity as a convicted 
felon. He has been since transmitted to 
London for trial on this charge. 

MAiicir. 

Death of the Hon. F, Ashley Cooper^—- 
On Sunday the 2rth ultimo, about two 
oVlock, two young Gentlemen, Collegians 
of Eton, the Hon. F. A. Coojier, son of 
the Earl -of Shaftsljuiy, and Mr Wood, 
*fion of Colonel Wood, we^in the play- 
ground, when sosiic wordyrirose lietween 
them, and they pushed each other; from 
words they proceeded to blow ^, and had 
fought foi several minutes, when the 
Cdptam came wp.njd scjiarated them. It 


was suliscquently detertnincd that they 
should meet on the following afternoon, 
and terminate their diltbreftees by a pu- 
gilistic contest, a custom, prevalent a- 
mong the scholars of Eton, and, indeed, 
of all other pub.lic schools ; and the con- 
queror always tenders the hand of friend- 
ship io his defeated adversary. In this 
instance^ the majority of .the scholars 
w'ere present to witness the battle, and 
the combatants stripped, at four o’clock, 
on Monday afternoon, and commenced 
lighting* ^Ir Cpoper was smaller in 
stature than his opponent, his was 
under fifteen, and his opponent, who was 
half a head taller, was aliqnt the s.tme 
age, Mr Wood, also, had the advantage 
in iwint of strength, but the quickness 
and precision of Mr Cooper were re- 
markable for one so ywrig, and he de- 
clared that he would never give in. jti 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth rounds, ho 
became weak and exhausted, and it was 
then evident he was not a match for Mr 
Wood, and he ought to have licen taken 
away. Some of the hackers” had 
brought a quantity of brandy in liotties 
into the field ! and the second of Mr 
Cooper, (Mr- Alex. Wellesley l.eith,) fii 
the eleventh round, poured a considerable 
quantity dowm Mr C.’s throat, and he 
recovered his wdnd and strength. The 
young men continued fighting till nearly 
six o'clock, and when they were in a 
state of exhaustion, they vverc constantly 
piled between the rounds wdth neat bran- 
dy ! It is stated that Mr (ooper drank, 
during the fight, considcraWy above half 
a pint of the spirit. They foOght about 
sixty rounds, and at the end of the last 
round, Mr Goo|)cr fell very heavily upon 
his head, and nt ver spoke afterw'ards ! 
Ho was earned oT the ground lo his 
lodgings, at the house of the Rev. Mr 
Knapp, by his brother, who was present 
at the fight. He w.is put lo bed; but 
no medical assisuincc was sent for till 
four hours afteiw’ards', a short time 1k?- 
fore he expired ! As soon as his death 
was known, expresses were sent oiT to 
his iathcr, the Earl of Shaftesbuiy, and 
other relations of mho deceased, tp in- 
form them of the lamentable catastrophe. 
Tuesday morning tlie Secretary of the 
Noble Earl anived at Eton, and took 
awi^ the dcgcased’s tw'q brothers. Same 
d?!^, C^^luncl Wood arrived at Eton, and 
evinced much sorrow at the event which . 
had taken place. The Corontr’s -fury 
returned a verdict of ^TunsJainghte} a- 
gainst Mr Wood and Mr C.'.s TJtcond. Mr 
Leith, who were brought to trial at the 
Aylesbury on i!u* Pill lo^iiint; 

hnr no witiw^sC'* nppcaim,’' when .'alfcsl, 
the Jury" returned a vcidict of Nut C 
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,^uniinff of Kent East fadiamm * — 

* Extract of a letter dated Fulmouth, Uh 
JSlurch. — Put back the (\irabria. Cook, 
for Vera (»ru4 bavitig on Iwarcl .!i4<7 pas- 

ofiicers, seamen, soldiers, \somen, 
and children, rescued by her from ihc 
Honourable Company’s* bhij) Kent, Cap- 
tain Cobb, winch unfortunately took fire 
on the 1st instant, in lut. 4-7. 30. N. 
Ion". 0. 4*0. W. on her p.issa^e to Benp^al 
and China. The Kent, soon alter the le- 
nioval of the above to the Cambria, l)le*.v 
up; and from the returns madj since, 
ninety must have perished in her, or were 
drowned in fjettm^ into the bouts, &c. of 
whom (i4 wore soldiers, j woman, 21 
children, 1 seamen, and 3 marine boys. 
The })urser set olJ* by the mail yesterday 
for the India* House. Wc are happy to 
state, that the inhabitants of this town and 
ncijrld>ourhoo(l have contributed^ every 
thing in their power, by clothing and 
money, to the necessities of the poor crea- 
tures, who saved nothing more than they 
stood up in : and many, from having been 
taken out of their beds, were destitute of 
any covering whatever. The Cambria is 
only 200 tons burthen, and had a cargo 
tm board, hcsidc.s near fifty persons, (mi- 
nors,) and from w’hich, added to the 
people saved from Ihc Kent, made a total 
o( almut 600 souls huddled together for 
near three days. Captain Cook did every 
thing in hi.s |K)wer to make them as com- 

* fortable as the ciicumscrihed limits of 
his vcs.sel would allow, particularly the 
women and children ; and by carrying a 
press of sail, fortunately reached this jrort 
ju.st as a strong north wind set in.** 

The following is a li.st of the }>as$cn- 
gers, troops, women, and children, on 
hoard the Kent : — 


Passengers— ^rs Colotiel Fearon and 
five duughters, Mrs iM ‘Gregor and on*? 
son, JMiss Dick, Mrs Bray* and two chil- 
dren, Miss Muiray.s, .Mrs Waters. 

Writer., — Mr Grant, Mr Prii^lc. 

Cadets — Mr Shuck burgh, Mr Bircli^ 
iMr Hatchcll. 

Military Ofiicers — Licut-Col. Fearon, 
Major McGregor, Capt;iin Sir Charles- 
[''arrington. Bail., Captain Green, Cap- 
JL.iin Si>encc, and Captain Bi uy. Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Shaw,* Liiutenaiitit 
Baldwin, Dodger, Raxton, Booth, Dou- 
gla-s, Campbell, and Guinuis. Ensigns 
Talc, Shaw, and Evans. Assistant- Sur- 
geon (iraham. Second Master Waters. 
Paymaster Monk; allsa^ud. 

Total on buiu-d — 12 p.issengers, 20 mi- 
litary oiliccrs, 344 troops, 43 women, 66 
children, llo ship’s company — Total, 
637. 

lleturn*Gf troops, tvotnen, and children 
lost — Troops 64, women 1, children 2D 
Ship’s company — Men i, marine boys 3- 
I’ctal lost, 90. 

Another ve&sel, the Caroline, Captain . 
Bibbey, of Liverpool, observed the lire of 
the Kent, on the night of the Ht March,i 
and saw’ her blow' up. Captain Bibbey 
immediately made all sail tn the spot, 
which he reached about half-past three 
next morning, and was the happy means 
of saving other 14 pcisons, soldiers of the 
31st regiment, whom he picked up from 
various fragments of wreck, on which 
they had supiwrtcd themselves after tho 
vessel blew' up. 

Captain Cook of the Cambrian, and his 
crew', have been handsomely rewarded for 
their humanity and intrepidity, by the 
East-lndia Company, and also by Go- 
vernment, and the committee at Lloyd’s, 
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t. CIVIL. 

Kel). 2(). Edward I 'rowell Desbrowe, fcsq. U)bo 
.Stvictapy to the Embassy af .SU 1^'torsburg. 

— The Hon. William Hemy Fox "^tmnj^way'. 
to l>i‘ SocrcUry to Iun Majcaty'.s Legation at Flo- 
ri*iu‘c. 

II. F.CCLE8IASTICAL. ^ 

Feb. 2S. The Ilev. John Smart was ordamed 
Minister of the A'^soeiatc* Congregation, St. An- 
drew’8..Strcet. .South Leith. 

March .3. Tlie King has iirrsmted the Rev. Dr 
John Gtk'lirist to be llrst Minister of the Church 
and Parish of Canongato, Edinbui gh, vacant by 
the translation of the Rev. Dr John Loo to Lady 
V’^ester's Church, in the aty of Edinburgh. ’ 

. 16. The Rev. John Martin was ordained Mi?d- 
stor of the Relief Congregation. Crieff. . 

2.3. The Relief Congregation of BurreTtown 
gave a unanimous call to Mr John Waddcl to he 
their Pastor. 

ni. militahv. 

Bievet Lieut. Proctor, Adj. of R. Mil. Coll. 

T.mkof Cant. 17 March 1825. 

2 Life O. a. T. Bulkca>y, (’onwt and Sub-Licut. 

by purch. vice Duttob, ret. 5 Feb. 


HI. military. 

2d Life G. Lieut Burrowes, Cupt by purch. virts 
Kidoul, ret. 17 1825. 

Comet and .^ub-LieuL Dallas, Lieut. 

do. 

R. H. Bivaumoiit, Comet and Sub. 
I.ieut. do/ 

1 Dr. G. Cornet Davies, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Skinner, y F. do- 

C. A. D. Ty&irfrn, Comet do. 

^ 7 Ai«i5>t Surg. Morrison, ftom 1 Vet Bn, 

Assist Surg. vice Lyster, 94 

5 March 

2 Dr. Comet Sotnervillc, from 4 Dr. Comet 

vice W yndhara, prom. 25 Peb. 
5 Lieut. M'Queen, Capt by purch. vice 

Goff, ret* 10 March 

Cornet C. PhUlipe, IJeut. ‘do* 

« G. H, Lockwood, Comet do. 

4 Dr. J. Timm, Vet. Surg. vice Bird, dead 

17 Feb. 

C. VUUvT^ Comet by purch* vice So- 
mevrllle, 2 !>r. 2.5 do. 

10 C, H. NichoNrtii, C ^Tftct 1^ purch. 

Vice Lord J. Eita Roy, 63 F. 

3 March 



J» P* SeimiHit ftwnet l>V piiA^ vice ul P. 
n«»m»bott^ 9i !■. IQ Feb. IhSI. 


.40* 

Id Di. 

IF.Cds. ffd tieMbiJag^. jfrom (late 

* Pageibf Hpbour to hie Miyeety) li<n* 

Rim and l^ut. iti do. 

C(^t 0. Enfign aott Ueufc Hoiv w. T. Grave , 

^ Lieoh and 0»iit, vice Beau- 

foy» iret 10 do. 

. lYoD. A. Upton, Ensifinend Lieut, do* 
Fnsign ana LHnit. Northey, A4J> 
Beaoioy^tee, do* 

PaaesL fvom 3G F. (bte Page of 
« Honour w HU MiQesty) Ensign and 
Lieuti 24 do. 

Batt. SuTg, Whymper, Su^'g. Mfg. vice 
Simteon, ret. do. |if 

Assist burg, biaith, Surg. do. 

— Huntof, fiom h. p. Assist. 

Surg. do. 

3 F. Gds* Ensign and I leut 'i orke, Lieut and 4 
t ai>t by purch. vJto I ombertemt 
ret do. 

Fr'.ign liooke, from 29 f* Fnsign and 
I If ut do. 

3 r. Gf nt ( ndet C. I urtis, fitttn R Mil. 4 

toll tasigtiMce VViiliiinso”, 77 F. 

10 do. i 

Fnsign Fra-^cr, from 'SI I itut by 
pijrf h. ^ ICC fetoyte, )>fo«l. 25 do. 

— — - — M'Gregor, Lieut vice butor, 
dead * JiO March 

n I. Hitl, Enwgn do 

S' Lieut Hoad, from 97 P. Capt 10 Fob. 4 

Ensign Hon. Jf. CaveniU!»h, from *2*2 
F. LieUt do. 

— Stirling, from 78 F. I lent do. 

. Lieut Hart, froln h. p. 17 Di. I leut. 

i. 1 da 

€ — <«»• Hart, from 78 f * Capt 

t, SiManh 

Pnsign FoUy, Lieut do, 

7 BlofKl, from G8 I Iieut mic 

Goodiff, 45 f. 2<) do. 

— — — Momtt, from 61 P. T lent, by 
puroh. Mec lawd Thymie, 27 P. 

* gllcb. 

Capt D«ncy, MaJ, by parch, mcx Car- 
ter, prom. 3 M ly 

I leut Hipglns, Capt do. 

# !< nsign skynner, from 84 F. I leiit do» 

9 J jcut Skitmer, from i Dr. Gds, f apt. 

by puich \ici Hill, reft. 17 I ob. 

Broom, ( apt by purtli. ^ ue Ll. 
Maj. Powell, rt t 10 Mareh 

Fiw gn Hankcj, Lfeut da 

J lent Situmt from h p. Rifle Bug. 

1 vice linling, .71 F. Sdo. 
Etisy^n Smith, Lidut iiCe Kirkmau, 
dead 20 March JhJi, 

— Naylor, Lieut iice Crawford, 
'dead *1 da 

£. Capadose, Ensign 9 March 
H. Budfi, Lnst^ 10 da 

L, ToIlfinaehcgPrsign by pureh. iieo 

Shelley, Bifle Brig. 17 do 

W , O Temiplc, Ensign vice Hull, >, 

17 leb. 

r nsjgn Put , I jcut by pureh viee 
Keppcl, nj ! ’do 

J 1 ivlor, 1 nsign do. 

J nsign Iluic, tfom h p. 8 W. I, R. 

P nsign viee Cmcndish, 2 P, do 4 
1 nsign and Aeting Adj. RiW, Adj. 

\iee ( hild, ice. Adj only o M.iicii 
Lieut Swyiu, Capt HoUis, K, 

Afijcan Colonial Corps do. 

Ensign Ling ird, I leut. do. 

G. 1) (jrnfhth, Lnsign do. 

Assist burg Perrton, from 79 f ‘'urg. 
viee 1 oldstTPain, h. p 1 7 !• ep. 

. Cnpt Gcfldes, Maj pf purch vice 
Thompson, let 24 da 

lileut Lord VV. Thywie, from 7 P. 

Capt . da 

C. A, Duroford, Ensign mcc Howard, 

7.7 F. *3 Match. 

M. Bair, luisigii by purch. vU» Rooke, 

3 F. GdA 94 Feb. 

Tju ut Spence, Cnpt 10 da 

> ittign Genny^, lacut do. 

LIcut WilIeB,4Erom h. p. 47 P. laeut 
do 




10 


3 j 

38 


20 


94 

95 


26 


29 

31 


Ensign Kingdom, fitjm 94 l^iout 
^10 I’d). 

B >V. White, EnMgn do. 

34 I icut TmUiifl, from 14 F. Lieut Moe 

Montg;oiuene, h*'P* W6e 

55 — — - paddie, from h. p. 21 f/LicuL 

vice Breary, 3 Vet Bn. 26 do, 

56 Hon. A, Harley, Eniiigli vice Pi^et, 

Coldrt. OdR. 94 Feh, 

58 Jaeut Hopper. Capt IQ da 

Kosigii Cjunpliell, Lieut da 

Lieut Mudte.jTrom h. p. 28 F Lieut, d< . 
Ensign Mends from 87 F. Lieut, da 
R. Deane, Pusign do. 

Etttigu Coghiaii, ftom 61 F. Lieut vke 
Mends, dead 10 March 

Blake, from 63 P, Liisign vice 

Fraser, 1 F. Feh 

41 Licnt Bluott, Capt 10 do. 

Ensign Bedingflelil, Lieut do 

Douglas, fiom SI P. Lieut do. 

— blirneor, from 75 F. Ueut. tla 

W. E% ana, P nsign do, 

42 Gcnt(ad»tH HUl,fiomR Mil. Coll. 

Ensign Mie Itiviitis, 411'. ilo. 

0 Lieut Smith ( ap*^ do 

Ensign Hobinson, Lieut do 

^ — Fsaber, 1 OLi C apc Coi j s, LieuU 

« do. 

— llaynrv,, from 12 P Lieut do. 

G. Ba^ly, I'libign do. 

45 Bt Lieut 1 01 Xhnmes., from 62 1 . 

Licut. ( ol {> Wnreh 

'Lieut Kt 111, { apt do 

— — 1 orb C apt n j 

\ an ( 01 Llaiult. trutn S Dr C ai 1. 

2b do. 

Fimgfi Maantiu , Lieut 25 U > 
4 man, I leut d('. 

— — — • Sykes 1 leu*^. iu> 

Licut Aniibtiong, from h. p \v. \ 
foundland i<eticibks, Lieut 2( do 
Clarke, 4rom h p. 2J P, rtpiy 
ingdilf Lieut de. 

— LUiott, from It p 20 4 Licut 
do, 

— Knox, from h p 91 1 LiCut do 
Goodift trem 7 F Luiit d >. 
— RobC, tiom h p 101 1 . 1 leut 
do. 

— — ^sidlej, fioin 3 Vet Bn Lieut 

(k>. 

I oibcB, frOhi h p 45 r Lu a* 

tl > 

Chadwiek, from b. p. 7 W. I ll 

Lieut do 

— — Bell, from h. p. ' 1 I\ I leut do. 
— *- Medge, from n p 48 I LieUt 

do 

2d licut Goddes, ftom Staft Corjv*., 
Laeut. 27 do 

PnMgii Bullcr, from 6" 1 Lu ut 2b i o. 

Armitioiig, fiom h. p 1 G.*i. 

Bn. Pnsign 2 “i oi 

—St ntord.fiomh p.Ciitllfgt 

I iisig 1 2i do 

J. Du \ eiJK tt, Cns «n 27 d i 

H. t J'oweil, Liisipi ibdo 

buner, Ab^lst surg B. ( ampbell, \s tt 

Surg ^ > do 

48 Lieut Brothendge, ( ipt lUIcb 

^ V incent, ti oin 89 P Iieut. 10 

Ensign Hull, from ISi . Licut do 

Smith, from 9l P 1 leyt do 

50 B. Baxtei^ Ensign mcc W A Rof . 

dead do 

burg, Micklam, fiom 77 P. Surg. vice 
frill, dead 17 da 

55 , Capt Cuptioidgc, M^. by pureh. vm 

M'C^kul, iirom. do 

Licut Cobs Capt do 

Ensign Bremer, I leut. do 

E. B. J*hljlip», Fnsign di' 

58 J. B. Mann, Eiifaigu vice Stubng. 2 1 

10 do 

60 lawt Mitchell, fhun h. p. Ouait 

Mast vice Kiens, h^ n. 17 do 

« Hon. G. T. Kopp^ frona 20 P, CiHit. 

vice Halt let. do. 

Afsm (i>Wg. M*Pherson, frpm 42^1. 

$tiirg«vieeLinn, h« p. do 
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b'J 


71) 

75 


77 


78 


7‘) 


SI 


S7 


Ut« MaJ. Smitli, Maj- vitc* Xntuncs, -l.i 
F. Mjirrli 

1 ,ieut. Keitli, Capl. iirt. 

Fiiuign CaldecQtU Ficut. do. 

W. T. Sliort, Fnsign do. 

Lieut. llug)ic‘^> Capt. by purch. \ux; 

Kerr, ret, 5 do. 

Cornet Lord Fitz Jlny, from H) Dr. 

l.ieiit. do. 

A., B. L. P. Burrell, Ensign ^ iee Buller, 
45 1'’. -5 do. 

T. Kenyon, Ensign by purch. Mee 
Blake, 58 F. 23 Feb. 

F. Murray, Ensign vice Morntt, 7 F. 

24 do. 

R. W. Huey, Ensign vice Blooil, 7 F- 
2b‘ March 

A. C. Anderson, Ensign vice Penn, 

J irom. 12 June 182.7. 

Lieut. Bennett, from h. p. 3 Ceylon 
R. Ensign 3 Mareli 182.i. 

J. Williama, Ensign vice Skinner, can- 
celled 17 Feb. 

Ensign Williamson, from 1 F. Ensign 
vice Spencer, 41 F. 10 do. 

— - — Coane, LieuU vice R. Steuuit, 
Dl F. “ 5 March 

Hon. R. Howard, from 27 F. 

Ensign do. 

Assist. Surg. Martin, JSurg. vice Owen, 
h. p. 10 Feb. 

Lieut. Clarke, Capt. by purch. vice 
Powell, ret. 2 i do. 

Ensign Crubbo, LicuL do. 

H. E. lloiire. Ensign do. 

laeiit. Algeo, Capt. vice Mackenzie, 
dead do. 

Ensign Uradsliaw, Lieut. do. 

W. J. Clerke, Ensign do. 

SUflf Assist. Surg. Aiuicl, Surg. vict* 
Mieklain, .‘jO F. 1? do. 

Ensign Montresor, Lieut, vice H.iit. (• 
F. 2.) March 

R. W. W. \ oung, Ensign do, 

Lieut. Mae Uoiigall, Adj. vice Camp- 
iK'll, re^. Adj, only 3 Maieh 

R. Fulton, Ensign liy purch. vice Moor- 
som, 7 F. 12 Feb. 

Lieut Forbes, Capt vunj M'Neill, dead 
17 Maich 

Ensign Brown, Lieut do. 

Assist Slug. Uivir, from h, p. 7‘) !''• 
Assist. Slug, vice Perston, 2() F. do. 
U. M. Blayde^, Ensign by purch. vice 
Douglis, 4 1 F. 2 1 Feb. 

A. BuKim, Ensignby puieh. vice SkMi- 
ner, 7 F. 5 Match 

Lieut. Moore, Capt. vice (3ilTord, dead 
IS z\ug. JiS2'l. 
Ensign Hams. Tatut. <lo. 

R. Loveilay, Ensign ilo. 

1). Herbert, Ensign vice Mends, .5S F. 

10 l*’eb. 182.J. 


8 > Ensign Hams, from 21 F- Lieut vice 

Vincent, 4S I*'. do. 

'd laeut Muriav, Ca]it. \iee Campbell, 

dead .70 Nov. l.'sJl. 

Eii.igii Lovett, laeut. do. 

Cornet R.uiisbottoni. from 16 I)i. Lieut 
b\ imrcli. \ ice Buriie, prom. 

.> l*eb. 1S2). 

H. Laye, FJiisign ,70 Nov. JS2L 

Lieut R. .steuart, from 7-7 F. C.ijit 
vice StA’uart, dead 3 Maich 182.». 

'*7 Ensign Connop, Lieut v lee Head, 2 F, 

10 Feb. J.SiM. 

Russell, from I W. 1. B. Ensign 

(Us. 

"I J. U. Currie, ICnsign vice Kingdom, .51 

F'. do. 

S. A. G. Osljorne, Ensign do. 

-7 VnaitMast .Serj. .Sleater, from 58 F. 

tjuait. Mast vice Dodd, res. 21 do, 
Assifet Surg. I’uvr, from 4 Dr. Gd". 

Hurg. vice ( onoily , li. p. do- 

IL J. Day, Ens. v ice .‘smith, 18 F’. 

10 «lo. 

KideBng. C. C. Vivian, 2d Lieut, vitv Bagot, 
^ Gren. Gds. 21 do. 

Stall C. Lieut Piers, Capt. 17 March 

2il Lieut, Mfiore, Jst Lieut ilo. 

do la Condamnu-, 1st Lieut 

IS do. 


U. btifl’C. 2d Lieut Scott, lut. laeut 

1!) M.aixh 181a. 
Gent. Cadet P. Despard, from 11. Mil. 
Coll. 2d Lieut 17 do. 

W. R. TiUeas. from H. 

Md. Coll. 2d Lieut LSdo. 

IW.l.R. T. W'. Stroude. Ensign vice Russell. 

!)5 E. 10 Feb. 

Cape Corps’) J. N. Rishton, Fhis. vice Fra-ser, 41 
lufantjj. ) F. do. 

R. Atriean. ) Maj. Piirdon, l.ieut Col. vice Chis- 
Col. Corps . ) holm, ilcivd do- 

Capt. Hollis, tiom 25 F. Capt. Maj. 

.7 March 

Ft. Malta \ Count Rivarola, f.om h, p. .Sicilian 
Fen. Reg. ) Reg. Col. do 

Marquis de J’lro, Capt, with loi'al and 
temporary rank 2.> I'cb. 1S1.7 

M. Muscat, do. do. 2S do 

S. Mitrovich, do do. 1 March. 

F. Bussiett, do. do. 21 Get 

G. BoniielU), Liciit. i^ith Uwal and temp, 

rank 25 I’ld) 

G. B. Virtu, do. ilo. 25 Feb. 1822 
V. Cavarra, do. do. do 

P. Ellul, do. do. 21 Oc 1 1 S J." 

Serj. Maj. Gallaiid, from .71 F'. En.sign 
25 Aug. lS2(i 
C. Cutnjar, lOnsign with bx’al and temp 
rank 2 1 Feb. 1 S22. 

P. Cainillen, do. do. 25 do, 

V. Bonaviti, do. do. 21 Oct. 1S27. 
V. Itizzo, J*ayinast 2.) Feb. LSI 7. 
Lieut Goiuici, Alb* do. 

G. Caunlleri, ‘surg. 27 Feb, 1S1.'». 

1 Vet Bn. Lieut. Bruce, fiom h. p. ni) F. Lieui 
vice Long worth, ut. list , 

iT Feb. 182.5 

3 Dreary, .75 F. Lieut, v ice Sullej , 

45 F. 2t) M.irch 


Uunftiichcd. 

Alaj. M'Caskill, fiom .7.7 1'. Jaout Col. ot Inf. bv 
purch. vice Lieut (ten. Crokei, ret 

17 Fell. 182.5 

Maj. Carter, fioni 7 F’. I.ieut. Col. of Inf. In 
purch. vice Lieut, (icn. Gralmin, ri't. 

.7 M.m b 

Ordnance Dl pai hncnt.-^lioi/al ArlUkry 
Maj. Vounghushand, Lieut. Col. vice Itrome, 


dead 5 .Ian. JhJ.t. 

i vpt and Bt. Lunit. Col. CampboU, Maj. do. 
2d Cajit Douglas, Capt 1.7 Feb 

1st Lieut. Fuller, 2d Capt do 

2d Lieut. Tylden, Isf Lieut. d«>. 

(rent. Cadet Dupuis, 2d Lieut. do. 

2d Capt Cumpliell, from h. p. 2d Capl. do. 

1st Lieut. Maync, liom li. p. 1st Lieut. do. 

Cater, Adj. vice Duiiy, dead 28 do 

2d laeut. (iilbeil, Jst Lieut. do. 

Gent. Cadet .1. Low, 2d Lieut do 

1st Jaeut. Wilford, horn li. ]i, 1st I.ieut. rlrr 
laeut. Col. Key, Col. vuc M.ij. (icti. Lrnionu*, 
<lead ' 2 M.ireli 

Maj. Ciavvfoid, Lieut, Col. do 

C.ijit .uitl Lieut Col. .Sij J. Mav, K.C.B. 5: K.C.H. 

Maj. do- 

2il Capt Pet ley, Cajil. do 

1st laeut. Miqipard, 2d Cajit <lo. 

2d Lieut. Keates, 1st Luut. do 

(fcut. Cadet J. Matson, Jd Lieut. do 

2d Capt Join's, tiom h. ji. 2d ( apt. do. 

1st Lieut. Fylden, fiom h. p. M Lieut, do. 

2d Capt Ch.qim.iii, fiom li. p. 2d C,ip(. v nv pun 
can, h. p. 1.) do 

Tiinful Pht/:hi('('i s. 


t^pt. Ilaiiis, from li. p. t.ipl, vieoChtvne, h. i 
8 Maicb 182 . 

The undc} nienlioHcd ('adds of the lion 
FtUsl^l ntiia Company's Se7vic(\ to hare 
the imqnn ary Haul as ^<1 Lievtevanis^ 
dm tuy the jn t hul of their %einy eni 
yloyed mnirr the i'ommand of Lieut, 
Cot. J^asfeif^ JL at Chuthum,, A" 

insti nrtioii<i in the Ad of Sayj'iiiL' and 
IMtnniii. 


Vl)I . XVI. 



CApri’ 


Tt^"'isicr . — 4iwoinimenfs, Ft (motions, .Sr. 


< I i‘r t Catlet W. U'lllis 10 Ft-b. lK*r». 

'AV. B. t roodfellow do. 

\V. II. Atkinson «lo. 

W. S(?)tt do. 

H. F» I. V. l.ieut iSmith, Cant vide Medley, ro«i. 

S3 Feb. ISiM. 
Ensign Hebard, Lieut vice Smith: do. 

llcatiicote, Lieut vice Keith, 

res. do. 

— — — Brown, Lieut, vice Fletcher. 

res. do. 

J. D. HHherdon, F.nsign do.. 

R. C. Codrington, Ensign do. 

W. W. White, Ensign do.' 

G. Cox, Ensign vice Powell, res. do. 

Jtospital Siajf. 

I lout. Assist Doherty, Assist. .Surg. vk’c Wiley, 
dead 17 Feb. 181*5. 

^Crawford, Assist Surg. viik* Aniiel, 

77 F. 10 Marcli. 

A. J. N. Connell. Hos|>. Assist do. 

M. llyan, Hosp. Assist. do. 

Exchanges. 

( apt Jackson, from 5 Dr. ()<ls. with Capt Co- 
lomh, 81 F. 

Caldicott, from 51) F. with Capt. Orde, h. p. 

2 Dr. Gds. 

Beretze, from 60 F. with Capt Abbot, I 

Vet Bn. 

Lieut. DaMiNon, from Gren. Gds. rec. ditf- with 
Licut. Coulsnn, b. p. Coldst Gds. 

- — Clarke, from 6 F. with Lieut A. Sharpin, 
h. p. 21 Dr. 

Edwards ftom 19 F. rec. diffl iMth Lieut. 

Rerkclev, h. p. 7 1 F* 

Butler, from 20 F. with Jaeut D. Camp 

liell, 79 F. 

Rumlevt from 50 F. with Lieut. Baxter, 

h. J). 22 F. 

— Hadwin, from 51 F. with Lieut Harford, 
cS2 F. 

Dunbar, from '12 F. witli Lieut FitzGerald, 

li. p. 7J F. 

Lord I. Fitz Boy, from 65 F. with Lieut 

Dexter, li. p. 5 F. 

— — Folhotf, from 71 F. with Licut bt Geoige, 
h. p. 6() V. 

Williams, from 80 F. rec. dil>l with faeiit. 

Leche, h. ]i. 80 I'', 

flainsiiottom, from 91 F. with Licut Car- 

ii:»le, h. p. 51 F. 

— — Reynolds, from 07 F with laeul. Valentine, 
h. p. 90 F. 

En.sign Capel, fioni 5 F. witli F.usign Barton, 
h. p. 20 F. 

A.-sist. .Surg. O’Reilly, tiom 7 F. A\sist 

Siirg. Pilkington 

Fraser, from 12 I’. Assist, burg. 

Douglass, h. p. 18 F. 

M'Ivcr, 88 F. Assist Suig- Douze, 

h. p. 8W’. J.R. 

Resignafions and Rr/iremrnis. 

Lie ul. Gen. Croker, (Retaining his Rankin the 
Army) 

Graham, do. 

J.ieut. Col. Thompson, 27 F. 

Major Powell, 1 () F. 

Hull, 62 F. 

Kerr, 65 F. 

Powell, 76 F. 

Capt llidout, 2 Life Gds. 

(Soft; 5 Dr. 

— — Bcttufoy, Coldst. Gds. 

(’iimberiand. 5 F. (ids. 

Hill, 9 F. 

Medley. E. I, Vol. 

Lieut Keith, E. I. Vol. 

Fletcher, do. 

t%irTU'tand .Sub-Lieut Dutton, 2 Life (ids. 

Ensign Powell, E. 1. Vol. 

<,)i.3rt-Mast Dodd, 97 F. , 

Assist. .Surg. Perkins, Medical Stall. 

Bloxham, h. p. 1 F. Gds. 

Garrett, h. p. 69 F. 


Cancelled. 

Ensign Skinner, 70 F. 

R. Afr. (’ol. (-’oriw. Capt Findley, from 2 W.I.R 
\icc Dow'son, h. p. 28 F. 

2 W. I. R. Capt Anderson, from h. p. 28 F. vic<- 
Findley. 

Superseded, ( having obtained leave of ah.- 
sence on false pt e.icnves. ) 

Licut Maclachlan, 8 P. 

Officers •wounded in the Assault qf Mer~ 
gui, in the Dominwns of the Kivq oj 
Ava, on 6th October 1 824 . 

Liput W', Kennedy, 89 Rcgt. severely. 

1*. M*Rie, do. .slightly. 

Deaths. 

LiciTt Gen. Sir James Erskine, Bt late of 2 Di 
(5ds. London 5 Marcli 182o 

■ — Dornen, R. H. Gds. Brighton 1.5 do. 

T.ong, 15 Dr. London Maicb 

Major-Gen. W. Alexander, late ot 2d Gn. Bn. 

Ia?moiiie, R. Art. Gcricva 1 Mnrcb 

Carnegie, E. I. C. Serv. Eilinhurgh 

' .51 » May 182 ), 

Lieut.-Col. Sebum, nj.]irCtcl, h. ix Corsican Ran. 

Holland 2.5 Dcf . 

Major For.stcr, 58 F. R.angnon, Bengal 17 bept 

Hill, '11 F. 

.Stcuarl, 91 F. .lamaiea 

Briscoe, h. p. 65 F. St Germain eii Lave 

51 Dec. I'm'.’L 

Williamson, h. p. R . Wag. Tiaiji, Paison 

town 2.S Feb. 1S25 

Capt Maelerxi, 41 F.‘ 

Brow'n, 11 F. 

Bliu'k, 5 1 F. Madras 20 Sept 1824 

M'Niell, 79 F. 

Chflord, 87 F. Berhampore 17 Aiig 

Duiy, R. Art Hadley, near Barnet 

27 Feb. 1S2.; 

— — - Courtenay, Armagh, Mil. 18 d(j 

Murphy, Kerry, Mil. 

r.ieut Babington, 1 F. Canton 28 Dec. 182.5 

— feuter, 1 F. Camp at AtHienoor, Madras 

L5 Aug. 1821. 

Kiikman, 11 F. on passagi' irom Lsle ol 

France 2b M.ircli 

Crawford, 11 F. 2.5Jidv 

Liston, 1 ) F. 20 lug 

Mitchell, 38 F. of hm wounds at Rangoivi, 

Bengal ,50 June 

Williams, Ule .5 Vet Bu- Mile-cnd 

1 March 182.' 

Dillon, h. p. 5 F. Eyrecourt, Galway 

2.5 Jam 

Kennewie. h. p. 82 F. 

Baugh, h. p. 103 F. I.iidlow 2.5 Sept. 1821. 

-* Ajifel. h. p. 6 Line* Ucr. Leg, Duchy ol 

Brunswick 10 April 1825 

Cornet Kirke, 1 1 Dr. Meerut, Bengal 

15 .Tuly 182 1 

W'illan. h. p. 21 Dr. Axminsita Fell. 182.J. 

Easigu Mends. 87 F. on iiassage home on hoard 
the Atla.s 12 Aug. 1821. 

Grant, h. n. 24 F. Africa 15 Dee. 

Maxwell, n. p. 56 F. Fisherrow, near Edin- 
burgh 29 M.m'l» 

'Walker, late 5 Vet. Dii. late of 1 Vef. 

Corap. Maiieiu'ster f’eb. 1825. 

Chaplain Molony, h. p. 1.55 F. 2.9 Dec. 1821. 
Adjutant Ensign Hogan, late 9 Vet Bn. Dublin 

21 Feb. ’182,5- 

Quart Mast Wigton, R. Art. Woolwich 22 Mauh 

Medical Department. 

.burg. Cowen, 41 F. Rangoon, East Indies 
Assist Surg. Osborne, 1 F. Camp at Tindever 
num, Madras 19 Aug- 1821 

B'jnam, .51 F. Fort .St George. Mad 

ras 22 Aug- 

Hosp. As-sist Dogherty, Iloiidufas 23 Dei*. 

Vet Surg. Norton, 9 Dr. at Dublin 

19 March 1825. 



llugitUr. — Markets. ‘OT 

. CORN MARKETS. 


Edinhurgh, 


1823. 


Wheat 


Oatii. Pease. 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

Potat.| 

p.pcck' 

1826. 

Oatmeal. 

\B.& P.Meal 

Bis. 

PriccH. 

Av.pr.|j 

Bis. 

Peck. 


Peck. 



^A.9.A. 

s. d. i'S. d. H.d. 

fl.d. 8. d. 8.(1. s. d. 

d. 

d. 





5. d. 

Mar. id 

C()2 

34 0 420 

37 0 ['31 0 35 01 180 200 18 0 220 

10^ 

10 

March! 5 

G0(i 

1 4 

56 

1 3 

23 

41)1 

S'! 0 410 

.37 7 ll32 0 40 0,18 0 25 6 170 21 0 

lOA 

10 

22 

441 

1 4 

50 

1 3 

3() 

575 

340 40 0 

,37 7 l'320 42 Oils 0 240 170 210 

lOj 

10 

29 

6(/9 

1 5 

63 

1 .3 

April 

411 

33 ti mJO 0 

36 5 ‘>32 0 38 0118 0 23 0 17 0 21 0 

10^ 

10 

April 5 

.589 

1 5 

63 

1 .3 

* ]3i 

4^)4; 33 0 37 6 

35 C I;30 0 35 0[t80 226 170 210 

lOJ 

10 

' 12 

293 

nai 

40 

1 .3 


Glasgow. 


1825. 

I Wheat, 240 lbs. | 

1 Oats, 

264 lbs. 

Barley, 

520 Ills. 

Bns. & Pse. 

Oatmeal 

Flour, 

Dantzic. 

For. red. 

British. 

Irislu 

British. 

Irish. 1 

Scots. 

StirLMeas, 

140 lbs. 

280 lbs. 

Mar. 17 
24 
31 

April 7 
14 

s. d. s. d. 

s. d. s. d. 

s.d. 8*d. 

32 0 56 0 
320 360 
.32 0 360 
310 366 
310.350 

g.d. s.d. 

20 0 22C 
20 0 220 
200 21 6 
19 0 21 6 
180 210 

B.d. s. d. 

s. d.. s. dJ 
30 S3 
50 33 
30 33 
28 33 1 
' 28 33 

s. d. s. d. 

32 0 54 0 
.32 0 34 0 
32 0 540 
320 34 0 
.32 0 330 

s. d. s. d. 
22 0 230 
220 23 6 
22 0 256 
210 220 
21 0 22 0 

8.d.s.d. 

18 0 20 0 
18 0 20 0 
18 0 200 
180 200 
18 0 20 0 

s. s. 

54 55 
54 55 
54 55 
54 55 
54 .55 


Haddington. | 

Dakcilh. 

)825. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

V 

Beam. 

1 

1825. 

Oatmeal. . 

Bulls. 

I^ces. 

Av. pr. 

Per Boll. 

Pr. l*eck 

Mar. 18 
25 

\pril 1 

i 

383 
446 
401 
,394 
357 1 

8. d. s. (1. 
.30 0 48 6 
34 0 48 6 
.32 0 38 0 
32 0 36 6 
29 0 37 0 

s. d. 

,36 2 

37 1 
.36 2 

34 5 . 

35 1 

& d. s. d. 

28 0 370 
32 0 400 
30 0 40 0 

29 0 38 0 
280 380 

8. d. 8. (t 
170 2.3 0 
170 23 0 
150 22 0 
140 210 
15 0 20 0 

8. K. d. 

17 210 
17 ^10 
15 186 

14 IS 0 

15 18 6 

s. d. s. d. 
170 210 
17 0^21 1) 
1.5 0 18 6! 
IK) 180, 
15019 0| 

Marchl4 

21 

28 

Apnl 4 
11 

s. d. s. d. 

17 6 IS 6 

18 6 20 0 

18 9 19 6 

17 9 19 3 j 

17 6 18 6 

B. d. 

i 

1 

1 3 


London. 


1S25. 

Wheat, 
per. qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

1 Oats. 

j Beans. j 

Pease, 

1 Flour, 280 lb. 

Quar. 

Lout'. 

Fd fir Pol 

Potat 

1 Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

2d. 


s. s. 

s. 

8. 

H. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

.4. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

8. 

fi. 

s. 


8. 

s. s. 

S. 8. 

d. 

.Miu*. 11 

50 78 

36 

4u 

.30 

48 

19 

24 

23 

31 

42 

58 

34 

47 

44 

48 

.34 

.361 

60 65 

52 

lU 

21 

50 78 ! 

36 

40 

31 

47 

19 

26 

2.3 

.31 

42 

58 

52 

47 

44 

48 

.34 

v36 

60 fi5 

52 60 

10 

28 

50 78 

.36 

40 

30 

45 

19 

27 

2.3 

31 

42 

58 

32 

47 

44 

48 

.34 

36 

60 65 

52 60 

10 

\i)ril 4 

50 76 1 

31 

37 

28 

4.3 

19 

26 

23 

50 

42 

58 

30 

47 

42 

47 

32 

341 

60 63 

.52 60 

10 

n 

.50 76 1 

34 

37 

28 

45 

19 

26 

23 

30 

40 

58 

,30 

47 

42 

47 

32 

541 

60 65 

52 

10 


Liverpool. 



Wheat 
70 lb. 

. 

Oats. 

45 lb. 

Barley. 
60 lb. 

Hye, 
per <ir. 

Bean.H, 
per (ir. 

1 

Flour. 

|Oatm.2401b. 1 

iS2.3. 

per qr. 1 

1 

Eng. 

2401b. 

Tn^b 'Amer. 
j 196 lb. 

Engl. 

Scobs. 

Mdi. 11 
L"2 
29 

'pul 5 

s. d. s. d. 

4 6 10 6 
4 6 10 6 

H. (1. s. d. 
.3 2 .3 10 
*3 2 3 10 

8.(1* S. d. 
.5 4 6 5 

5 4 6 5 

s, s, 
35 38 
35 38 

s. s. 

42 50 
42 30 

S. 8. 

58 56 
38 56 

S. 8. 

48 54 
48 54 

S. &. 1 H. S. 

46 .52 20 25 
46 55l20 25 

S. 6. 

.32 35 
32 35 

s. .s. 
.30 .34 
50 34 

4 6 10 2 

1 4 6 10 2 

.3 0 5 9 
3 0 5 8 

5 0 6 2 

5 0 6 2 

35 38 

1 33 58 

10 46 
10 44 

36 56 
36 56 

18 52 
48 52 

46 .51 120 25 
46 .51120 25 

[3I ,34 
!31^,33 

30 .3.3 
.30 .3.3 


England ^ Wales. 


182.3. 

Wht 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 


s. d. 

6« 

s. d. 

a. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

6. d. 

March 5 

65 11 

39 0 

40 2 

23 3 

38 2 

42 

8 


12 

67 4 

41 7 

40 6 

23 6 

38 0| 

40 

9 

— 

19: 

68 1; 

39 7 

40 2 

24 1 

37 7 

40 

4 

— 

26l 

68 9 

40 2 

39 6 

26 9 

.36 11 

39 

0 

— 

Apiil 2| 

69 1 

.39 7 

.38 11 

24 8 

.37 2 

39 

9| 



^ggrcfiOtc average prices of Brilisk Corn^for ihe sir months ending March 26. 

1823 — Wheat, liOs. Id.— Barley, 28s. 2d# — Oats, l8i>. 8cl.— 18 2i— Wheal, 55s. 3d* 
Barley, tJOs. 5d.— Oats, 22s. 3d.— 1825— Wheat, 64s. Id. — Barley, 38s. lid,— 
Oats, 22s. 7d. 
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^Meteorological Table. 


C April 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kvj;l at EdSilutgli^ in the Observatory^ CaltonhilL 

N.U. — The Obbcrvalions are ma^le tl^ioc every day, at nine o’clock futenoon and four o’clock aflti 
nt>on.— The .second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Hegibtcr 
'I'hennoineter. 


l8S?o. 

Thei. 

• 

Baro. 

Attach, 

Th«T. 

Wind. 

Weather. , 

1823. 

Then Bnro. 

Attach, 

Then 

' Wind. 

Weather. 

Mnr. I -f 

M.274 

‘28.999 

W.40A 

Cble. 

Foren. filcet. 

Mar.l7{ 

^e7i 

29.999! 

NL16 ) 


Morn, frost 


A. 39 

.9S0 

A. 40/ 

nftcru, fair. 

A. 34 

.80U|A..></ 

‘ * 

day huush. 



.888 


S. 

Snow flr Kleot 

18^ 

M.fl« 

1 .866 M.38 \ 

.SE. 

Morn, trost 


A. 3.^ 

.f88 

A. .17/ 

of dav. 

. A..77 

.86*6 A. .19 / 

daysh. snow. 


M.27 

.97fi'M.3t; ) 

Cblc. 

Shwr^.. si-idw 

19| 

M..3.> 

.9.90,M.43\ 

Cble. 

Cold and 

A. 34 

'29.170!A.3() 1 

and luiii. 

A. 12 

30.109 

A. 40/ 

dull. 

! H 

M.22 
A. 52 

.522 M.38 \ 
.SI.5'A.38/ 

Cblo. 

Morn, front, 
day fair. 

20 1 

M.28i 
'A. .16 

..180 

*380 

M.41 4 
A. 46/ 

W* 

Morn, foggy, 
day suiish. 

1 r f 

M.274 

,9'20lM..18 \ 

Cblc. 

Ditto. 


iM.‘28i 

.325 

M.42t 

W. 

Ditto with 

t 

A.rx, 

.92.5 

A. .18 / 

.Sii. on lulls. 

. A. .18 

.290 

A. 45 / 

frost. 

aJ 

M.2« 

1 .6\5(i M..1S> \ 

S’. 

4uH <Sc edd. 

22 1 

M.32 

.l96.M.44't 


Hea\y fog 


A. .1.5 

..119 A. 40 j 

Sn. on hills. 

A. 42 

29.9991 A. 43/ 


most of day. 

1 

M..in 

.275 


sw. 

1 

dull, mild, 


M..1.1 

.990;M.42\ 

E. 

Mom. foRtiy, 


A. 19 

1 .641 A. 39 / 

uiul fhir 

A, 39 

.990 A. 4‘J ) 

after, sunsh. 


M..10 

.6l8M.40'l 

Cblc. 1 

Morn, frost. 

S4.| 

’ Irt.2.> 

,76.11 M.41\ 

Cblc. 1 

j 

Mom. frost, 

I 

A. 10 

.561 

A. 35/ 

day cold. 

A. 37 

.602 A. 40/ 

day sunr-h. 

1 H 

M. 12 

.776M.49') 

Cblc. 

DuM, but 

25 .j 

M.26 

.484IM.4I) 

Cble. j 

Morn, foggy , 
day bunsh. 

A. 49 

.771 A. .57/ 

mild. 

A. 40 

.768 1 A. 44/ 



.841 

M.IO) 

sw. 

Moni.^rain, 

264 

' M.29 

; .826 

M.44\ 

w. . 1 

Mont, frost, 

•V. 4H 

.840 A. 59 / 

day fair.. 

A. 40 

.7t)1 

A. 41/ 

day suiish. 

! u( 

, M.35 
\. 13 

.7A5 M.17> 
.(iOO A. 47 / 

{SW. 

Morn, sunbh. 
d<iy dull. 


M.)3 
, A. 45 

. 7.^1 

. 7 SO 

M.46t 
A. 53 / 

w. 

Ditto. 

i-i 

lM.3.54i 

.902 M.47 ) 

sw. 

Fair, with 

1 

M.31 

.Tt'O 


w. 

Ditto. 


1 \. t.l 

.887 A. 47 1 

sunbhiiK'. 

1 A. 41 : 

.716 

A. ,52 / 

‘H 

M.3.) 
A. 42 

,809fM.46) 
.809 A. 41 1 

'sw. 

Uam morn, 
fair day. 

29 i 

1 M.38 
l'A .46 

,(>92 

.780 

M .>0 ) 
A. .51 ( 

Cbte. 

Ditto. 


M.28 
A. 33 

,83<; 

,856 

M.in 

A. .7) / 

's. 

Frost With 
showoT^ had. 


Ja. 43 

.932 

.998 

M.48\ 
A. 47/ 

Cblc. 

Ditto. 

I.*)! 


.910 M.-KI » 

h. 

Mom. frost, 

31 j 


30.12.5 


. E. 

Ditto. 

. i.)| 

35 

.994 A..15 / 


(lay cold. 

t A. 40 

.198 

A. 46/ 


1 

■ 

.9.99 M..K. 1 

I.S. ^ 

I ‘ 

Worn, frost, 


1 





. A.3J 

.999 A. 37 1 

day «lull. 


1 




» 


Average of rain, .479 inclnss. 


AGKICULTUIIAL REPORT. 

TiiERi: has been no rain since our last, and the soil is now, for the most part, 
rather dry ; a regular braird of oats, on stubborn soils, is not to be cx|)ccted without 
rain. From the middle till the end of March, the mean temperature was about 40**, 
and 4*4® for what has past of the present month. Frost at night has been of fre- 
quent occurrence ; in some instances, however, the temperature rose extremely high 
throughout the day. On the 7tlj, the mercury in the thermoinclcr rose to 05** m 
the shade ; this morning it fqU to 30*^. Sowing of beans was resumed about the 
middle of March, in the early districts, and sowing of oats w'as over in such situa- 
tion.s by the end of that month. Some barley lias already been sowm, and ground 
in preparing for potatoes. Uii sandy soils, the sowing of oats has only commenced 
this week. A light crop is always sure to follow early sowing, on such lands. Wc 
find in general, however, that farmers seem disjwsed to seize time by the forelock, 
and w'C believe spring seeds have been rather earlier got in tliis ycai* than usual. 

For the past three wrecks, the sky has seldom been clouded. Clear sunshine 
throughout the day, followed by a low temperature at night, has produced a yellow 
foliage on growing wheat, which, on dry soils, begin to complain for w^ant of mois- 
ture at the root. Sown grass comes forw'ard boldly, and, on fine soils, early-sown 
o9.ts give a fair braird. 

In consequence of a pending motion on the corn-laws in the House of Commons, 
a stagnation has been produced in the corn-market : a ))ermanent duty is talked 
of ; and such is the opinion entertained of prices falling, under any duty that can he 
imposed, tliat wheat, and other species of grain, has already fallen considerably in 
price in all the English markets ; with us it is difficult to effect extensive sales on 
any terms. Labourers are nl this time earning the value of more grain per day 
than at almost any former period ; and, what is lo them of more importance, their 
labour i.s in regular demand. Fiit cattle look up in price, and horses have sold well 
fit the spring markets. 

Pnihshtre, lith Jj>?U 18 ? 5 . 



18-^50 llvi»ibte7U-^Co)tri^e of Exchange, ^c.-^Bankrupis^ h09- 

Coulee of Ed change, London, Aptil 12— Amsterdam, 12 ; 2. Ditto at sight, 
11 : 19. Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hamburgh, 36 : 9. Altona, 36: 10. 
Pans, 3 days sight, 25 : 15. Bourdeaux, 25 : 46. Fi ankforUon-the>Maine. 151 i, 
Madrid, 364 . Cadiz, 364* Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 494 . Genoa, 454. Lisbon, 5 I 4 . 
Oporto, 514 . Rio Janeiro, 404- Dublin, 94— Cork, 94 ^ c^nt.'» 

Pfice^ of Bullion, ^ oz. — Foreign Gold in bars, £.3ti 17 » 9.— New Doubloons, 
£.0ir0.i0.— New Dollars, 4&..ill4d. — Silver in bars, standard, 5siild. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd's ^ — Guernsey or Jersey, 2Ds. — Coilc or Dublin, 
15s. 9d. a 208.— Belfast- 15s. 9d. a 20s. — Hambro’, SOnw a 40s. — Madeira, out, 
2()s— Home, 30s.— Jamaica, out, 30s — Home, 6 a 7 guineas. — Gieenland, out and 
home, 00 00. • 


Weekly Pikes of the Public Funds, fiom Muich 16, to Apiil 13, 1825. 



March 16. 

March 23- 

March 30. 

1 April 6. 

April 12. 

Bank Stock 




1 2344 

924 

1 934 

mi 

2324 

914 

923 

994 

loaj 

i cent, icduccd 




i W cent, coiibuls ^ 

93J 

93J 

934 

3*2 cent, do 

1 ^ cent, do 




Ditto New do 

106 

105J 

105| 

103 

India Stock .t. 

- 


Bonds , , 

85 

80 

77 

86 

S7 

J xchequer bills, 

53 

51 

57 

6? 

63 

(\>iisols for account 

934 j 

934 

103fr.25c. 

934 

102fr.75c. 

93’ 

93| 

1 rench 5 cents 

103 fr. — 


Ai niAiiCTiCAL List of Enc.lish Bankbupts, announced between the 31&t of 
Feb. and the 19th March 1825: extracted from the London Gazette. 


\‘<hcroft, 3. 1 tvcriKwl, ironmonger. 

\shton, I. j'ln. Penney Bentley, Dciby, clieese- 
f lettn 

Uirton, 7. Taritjn, L'lntasltr, maltster, 
fl ith, I. Devouport, grocer. 

(i< nuett, (t. Seymour place, butcher. 

Herlrim, M. Phdpot line, soap maker, 
illoofi, I' K. I., an I T. Hunter, Aldersgitc street, 
turnishmg jroumoiiger. 
lilunt, P. 1 wukenh im, groecr. 

Ilrook«s, How common, >1110 end, black asli- 
tn inuf lehirci 

( nimrn, W. \. Ri^swatei, biewei. 

< i xllin, W. Huislem, Stafford, shoemaker. 

< aton, ll. Preston, mrihner. 

i Inrtf rs, VV. ami I*. Merthyr Tidnll, Glanmor- 
gin, U' I'dealcr*;. 

i laik, W. Kh/abeth phee, Kcnnington cross, and 
( 1 . Winter, Arnold street, Newington, mer- 
eli mis. 

1 nllens, H. I). Biistol, liatter. 

I ooper, K S, Lnerpool.icommon brewer, 
t'roston, T. sen. audjuii. Liverpool, bhip-chand- 
Icrs. 

Dare, U. ]un. Waterloo road, butcher. 

I>a\>, W. Webber-street, carjicnter. 

Oawson, T. and J. Almonbury, York, clothiers, 
jlukson, Cr, M. Luerpool, earthenware-dealer. 
Grant, J Kmgston.upon.llull, perfumer. 

Gjsfin, r. Huddersfield, clothier. • 

I dward^, I, llathbono place^ mcrcliant 
r kins, J. Oxford-atrect, cheesemonger, 
cp alls, H. and W. Oxford street, Ui^men. 

Parley, P. Ilercford-placc, Commeroiakroad, ha- 
bfidaslier. 

j OTsaith, S. S. Hackney, haliordashci. 
toulkes, I ( heltcnham, hab,?rdashcr. 
french, 1 . ( heltcnlinm, groter. 

I ulJer, J. and J,, and J. Plttehcr, Ratchfle, Laii 
caster, grocers. 

Lallcrard, and p. Pongciard, Fenchuich-Btrctt, 
nierehants. 

Lardinpr, J. Paddington, !»ea\enger. 


Garth, W, Colne, l>anca*«t‘'i , cotton spinner. 
(hxKlwin, W. strtind, bmiksclUi 
Giahani, fi. sumUrlmul, masLei-marniei. 
fTieenwood, J Birstall, S (uk, joinn. 

Gregory, S. and J. Howden, Manchester, inei 
chints. 

Gnfhth’., J. Hollvwcll, coal mt reliant. 

Hart, J. (iloutcster, woollen diaper. 

Harvty, W. llighgate, Mctualler 

Hiwcs, R. II, Howley street, Walwoit'i, t iro uUi. 

II ly, W. llosi inarv 1 me, vietuallt i 

IIipiKHi, Hew bury, woollen manufu'urir 

Hirst, J. Hud(ler.held, cloth merchant. 

Howell, L Chcltcn*linn, plum’Kr and gLi/ier. 
Humdall, J. Bristol, haberd.islicr. 

Jackson, J. Dover, tailor. 

Jay, R. Kdhum, caipentei. 

I^ieiie, S. gen. Long Ditton, coal mcrdiant. 

King, r Oxford, grottr. 

1 1 a, W. ChaiJotte street, I- it^sroy squ ire, broker. 
Ltigh, J. Blue Anehoi load, Himiondsty, engi 
necr. 

Levy, J. Ilcinmmg's row, glass dealer. 

Mcjnik, T Blackman stiect, grocer. 
O’Snaughucssy, II. P, Imd G. hherborn, Pall mall, 
bootmakers. 

Ouscy, 11 Ashton under Line, cabinet maker. 
Owens, T. Toxtetli park, iieai laveriiool, eirter 
I'lissey, b. High street, Netvmgton butte, book 
seller. 

Pattison, W. Liverpool, mereh int*. 

Perry, J. Gra\e>cDd, contoctioner. 

Pilkmgton, ll. Blac*kburn, I>ancast( 1 , merchant. 
Pocock, J. W. buuthampton street, St and, ub 
holgteicr. 

Porter, R. Hackney lowl, lukir. 

Redshawe, T. Fleet strcf*t, b(X)lv,elIci. 

Hi\a, G. and N. Sheffield, hardwarcincn. 

Rolley, T. Shcflwld, stone mason. 

Stanley, H. Little Argy 11 street, wuie and^spint 
ilic>rchant. 

smipson, J. st*n. and jun. Javeupool, shipwrights 
Smith, G. Wathng-street, taotor. 
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!>uuth« '!'• btreet, Bi&hopsgatc-strcct, lia> 

U'l iljibfier. 

.sUiftbnU S. Manchester, brewer. 

'Stanley, K. Old Keiit'roHcl, linen-draper. 

Stead, J. Wakefield, archilecl. 
stonehain, T. Little Chelsea, brewer, 

•stronaelv, J. Piirk-plaee,' Mile-end, rnaateMnailncr. 
-sweetapple, J. P. c hiscnburv, ^V^it8, horse-deaier- 
'i'aylor, C. Salisbury^ inn-holder. 


‘•Births, — Marriages. 

Taylor, T. Ashton-under-Llne, draper. 

Thornhill, W. \ ork-plnee, New-roud, horbo-dealor, 
Tudor, J). New{>ort, Monmouth, ship-buildcr. 
Vigor, W. Maidstone, butcher. 

W^ker, J. jun. Laxnbcth-walk, ovon-builder. 
Whitteubury, L. W. tieeds, woollen-nianufac- 
' turer. 

Wren, T. London- wall, ^Ikman. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
March 1835 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gozt^tte, 


8EQATESTRATIONS. 

Brown, John, eowfeeder and ealtlc-dailer in 
Paisley. 

Blair, James, merchant and watchmaker, Kil- 
winnina 

Dobson, William & Co. merchants and drysaltery 
(ilosgow. 

Dow, Alexander, merchaht and tinsmith, BalfTon. 

Farquharson, hainuel, ironmonger, Cuuar Fife. 

Jnghs ta Robb, Cilasgow, and Robb & JngUs, De- 
inerara, merchants. 

limes, rampbeli, soap-lioileT, Queenbferry. 

Mdntush, James, innkeeper, Rroomielaw, Glas- 
gow. 

(J-born, George, leather-merchant, Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

r.imcroTi, Dugdld »St Co. merchants, Grtettouk; 
by A. Bryiiincr, accountant there. 

Cousin, Jjimcb, silk and cotton-yearn merchants, 
I'.uslcy ; by Janies iiiihnQur, merchant there. 

(.lilies, ('oliu, merchant, Brechin— -on hit* first 
sequestration; by William Anderson, wiiter 
^lerc. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Gordon, the late Patrick, stationer, Glasgow ; by 
Mr Garden, merchant there. 

Graliam, Alexander, 6c Co. merchants in Glas- 
gow) tic , : by D. Sn^lh, merchant, (irecnock. 

Hamilton, John & William, wnghts and buildcn. 
in liOnark ; by Thomas Paul, wiiter there;. 

Plughes ^ Williams, eanal-contraclcrs, Linlith- 
f gow : by the trustee, 34, bt. Andrew’s-btrect, 
Edinburgh. 

Miller, James & wniiani, (hbtillers at Crnigend, 
and spirit-dealers in Glasgow; by Alexander 
Buchanan, brewer in St. rsiinian’s. 

Morrison, William Maxwell, punter and pub- 
lisher, Edinburgh, decea^ ; by tlv: trustee 
there. 

Ncilson, Andrew & Michael, tea-dealers in Glas 
gow; by A. Mein, accountant there. 

baunders, James, printer and writer in Dundee ; 
by John bturrock, merchant there. 

Steel, Archibald, liardwarc-mercliant m A>t ; by 
P. Cowan, merchant ther^ 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. ‘J4. \t St. Cicrmaine, near Paris, the 
J.:.dy of N. M. Ihillard, Fsq. a son. 

— AttlS, Forth-btieet, Edinburgh, Mrs A. Bro- 
.!fc, a son. 

- 0 . At Monor House, tlieLady of Licutenaiit- 
('(Ji.ncl D. Macduncil, a son. 

Jjj. \t ConiKston, Mrs Forrest, a daughter. 

March At Mcggemcy Castle, the Lady of 
steuart Mcn/KN, F/sq. of Culdaies, a daughter. 

1. At Frskiiic, Ladv Blarityic, a daughter. 

7. \t fiis iiousp, Hill-bLicel, Loudon, the f^ady 
*if W illiam btii.irt, Esiq. M. P. a sob and heir. 

;i. The Ladv <jf Captain iJalycll, J{. N. a son. 

lu. At Liutliili, Roxburghshire, Mrs Cturiie, a 
on. ♦ 

H. The Lady of Lieut. -General the Hon. Alex. 

Dull, a daughter. ’ 

— At ('aider Unnk, Monkland, tlie Lady of 
LicuU'n.uil Loudmi, If. N. a daughter, 

1-. At l*olton House, the Lady of Archibriid 
( onstalile, a son. 

— At ArthneapJe ( astle, the Right Hon. Lady 
Joiin Camnlx'll, a daughter. 

23. Af Millikin, the Lady of bir Wrn. MilLkcn 
Napier, Bart a son. 

14. In Great King-Streo>, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of IL Iminsilcn, F/sq. a<Uocate, a son. 

I. '). At 3, Royal Circus, Edinburgh, Mrs Walter 
Dicjpion, a son. 

— In Hope-Street, Edinburgh, the Laily of 
lacuL-Colonel P. W. Taylor, a daughter. 

— At Ncwhull, the Lady of John Buckle, Esq. 

a stjo. 

U). At Castleinilk, l4maik$hirc, the Lady of 
W Ilham Stirling, Esq. a son, 

27- At ST?, Castle-fetrcet, Edinburgh, Mrs IL I). 
Dickie, a son. 

At Broughton Paik House, Mrs Yule, a 
daughter. 

-.3. At Douglas’s Hotel, bl. ^ndrcw’.s .Square, 
tldmbiirgh, Mrs Lockhart, of Casilehili, a daugh- 
ter. 

21. The Hon. Mis (u*oige Macdonell, h mui. 

J‘). At St. Andrew's*, Mrs Balfour, a daughter. 


MARRUGES. 

1824. Aug. At I*atr& East Indies, at Shr ('. 
Doyly’s, C. W. Smith, teq. Judge .and MagistraU* 
’of (Jhanpoie, to Anne Joswe, fouith daughter of 
the late Dou^d M'Keiizic, Esq. of Ilartncld, in 

1823. Feb. 22. At Teddington Church, Middle- 
sex, Handle Henry Feilden, Esq. B. A. of bt. 
John’s College, Cambridge, third stm of the late 
Henry Fieldcn, ICsq. ot Witton, Lancashire, to 
Pha-be Sarah, only daughter of Colonel Sir Ro- 
bert yXrbullmot, K.C.B. of the Coldstream (luards. 

24. William Kcr Hay, Esip of the lion. East- 
India Company’s sen ice, to Catharine, youngest 
daughter of the late Captain Swindell Norvell. 

2H. At Cholmondeley House, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. Lord II. Cholmondeley, sc- 
eoiid son of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
(Jholmondeley, to Mana, youngest tlaughter of 
the Riglit Hon. Charles Arbuthnot. 

— At Mansfield Place, Edinburgh, Mr John 
.Swrnyne, Elie, Fifeshire, to Agnes Georgina, 
daughter of the late Capt. Peddio, Leith Walk. 

— At GarjialJy, the seat of the Earl of Clancar- 
ly, Thomas Kavaiiagh, of Boms, county of Kil- 
kenny, Fm, to Lady llariiet Trench, scconil 
daughter of the Earl of Clanoarty. 

March 1. In SL John's Chai>el, Edinburgh, 
Captain Ikteil Hall, R. N. to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John lluuter, CouBuHic- 
nerai hi Spain.* 

2. At Mary Place, Stockbridge, Falmburgh, 
Thomas John Brown, Ewp merchant, London, to 
Miss Barbara, second daughter of the late Mi 
Thomas Mitchell, Hillof Udny. 

.3. At Eciinburgti, Mr James Aitkcn, writer in 
Edinburgh, to Jane, only daughter of the late Mr 
Thoma-i PathTson, merchant there. 

7. At No. 2(J, fildcr street, Edinburgh, Thos. 
.Stephens, Esq. Jessfield House, Portobello, to 
AlxTcrombie, daughter i>f the late Mr William 
Walker, Edinburgn. 

10. At St Phlflip’s Chuieh, Liverpool, .Tonn 
Frederick Zoller, Ewp of Glasgow, late of, Frank- 
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foit. It o' Frama, youngest daughter of William 
Donald, Kmi. Great George Square/ Glasgow. 

March 11. At Edinburgh. 11. Watson. Estj. W. S. 
to p:iizabeth Andrevna, only daughter of the late 
Mr Andrew Watson» of Pelroywivodsk, in Russia. 

11. At Edinburgh, the Rev. 1). t’ampbell, juo. 
Auehnellan, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
de.-eascd Dr William Moodie, late one of the mi. 
lusters of Edinburgh. 

lo. Mr Thomas Waugh, Rankoilour Street, to 
Miss Ann Collier Potter, daughter of Mr George 
Potter, Glasgow, and mcceof the late Walter (Jol- 
her, Esq. Echnburgh. 

^ At St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, to Lady 
Rmdy Ilatliurht, youngest daughter of Earl 
(burst. . 

18. At Edinburgh, Rotiert Bruce, Esn. of Bur- 
ra\oe, to Mary, youngest daughter oi the late 
Hev. Dr David Voung, minister of Foulden, Ber- 
wickshire. 

LM. William Richardson, writer in Lockerbie, 
to Mary Stewart Johnitton, eldest daughter of the 
late William Johnston, merchant there. 

— In St. Paul’s Chapd, Archibald Alison, Esq. 
adxocate, to Elizabeth Glencaim* youngest daugh- 
ter of LieuL-Colonel TytJci, lately of the Nortli 
British sum 

— At Ayton I^aw, Mr James Allan, of Resfon, 
to Mary, daughter of James Herriot, Esq. Ayton 
Law. 

'21. At Meadowsidc, Mr John Reck, mamifoe- 
turer, Hawick, to Wiss Margaret M'alker, Mea- 
dow side. 

2 k At Linlithgow, William Seton Thomas, suv- 
goon, 11. N. to Janet, eldest daughter of the late 
111 steplien Mitchell, toliaceomst, Linlithgow. 

DEATHS. 

IsJ 1. SepU 22. At Madras^Captain Archibald 
f iskine Patullo, commandinPphe Hon. the (}o> 
\ I rnor’s iKidy gu.irtl. Fort (Jeorge. 

22 . At Madr.is, Mrs Bowser, wife of Lieut.*Gc- 
neial Thomas Bowser, commanding in Mysore. 

Oct. 1. At Calcutta, Lieut. Jamci» Millar Alston, 
younger of Westertown. 

'2. At China, Mr James Mackenzie, sixth ofRoer 
of the II. C. S. Duke of York, second son of the 
late Alexander Maeken/ie, Esq. of Letterewo. 

7. Near Rangfion, Lieut. John Lmdesay, of the 
.Hill iP'>iinent Madras light infantry, second son 
of William Lindesuy, I<:}tq. of Baltnungie^ Fife- 
shne. Lieutenant Lmdesay was with the dt'tieh- 
incnt (omumiuleil by Lieut.-Col. Smith, and fell, 
deeply lamentetl, while mo-?! gallantly encage I in 
a <li<istrouh attadt upon a stockade ilcleitded by 
Burmahs. 

8. Ai Jhiiice of W’ales Island, Jolin iMaccalister, 
I’ sq. senioi member of Council. 

Nov. 2r» v\t sea, soon aftci l<‘aving Canton, Mr 
J<ibu Carnegy, midshipman of the lion. Kf^st In- 
dia Company's ship Berwickshire, tlunl son of 
Din id Caincgy of Craigo, E..q. 

1S2). Jan. J. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Bre- 
vet Major William Steuarl, of the 91st rcgimenU 

o. At Jamaica, Major Roderick Mackenzie, of 
Uie 77th icgiment. 

9. At sea, onboard II. M. S, Diamond, in the 
fifteenth year of his age, Gilbert, youngest son of 
Wm. Elliot Lockhart, Elsq. of Cleghorn, M. P. 

Feb. s. At Fraserburgh, Mr George Lind, Post- 
master, in the 88th year of his age, 

^ 12. At llorebury workhouse, Yorkshire, aged 
70, Hannah Metoalce, who, owmg to a rlisappomt- 
ment in love, took her be<l 4.'5 years ago, and ne- 
'er rose from it ti4 the tlay of her death. It is 
cilculatevl that this pauper cost the parish ;L*..'500. 

H. At Nice, Mias Helen E. Davidran, youngest 
daughter ol the late Robert Uavidhou, Esip of 
Pninaclelnl]. 

ly. At Perth, Miss Margaret Mactluff, Atholl- 
‘^Iroet. She was born on the 28th June 17*15. 

20. At No. 50, Fredenek-Streot, Edinburgh, 
George Kennedy^ Esq. writer. 

— At S'tirling, Mr James Hamilton, of Bod- 
dmgsgill, mercliaut, Biggar. 

21. At 4, Clerk-Street, Edinburgh, Lieutenant 
John Grant 

22. At Bexhill, Sussex, Agnes, daughter of the 
late Archibald Gilohrist Esii. merchant, Edin- 
burgh, and wife of Henry Riddell. Esq. W. S. 

— Mrs Nancy thbson, wife of Mr G. B. Brown, 
urewer, North Back of Canongate, Edinburgh. 


Peb. 21. At Florence, Aiirc Janet, wife of Wm. 
O. Johnstone, Estj. of Garroeh, and eldest daugii 
ter ol L. Holliday, Esq. bunker, St James’s-Street, 
J.a>Ddon. 

— At hU seat, near Swansea, Thomas Bowdlcr, 
Esq, in the 7 1st vCar of his age. 

At Gorgie D.-iraheafl, Nits Marion Cleghorn, 
relict of the late Mr William Ronaldson, in the 
91at year of her age, 

— At her hbusc, at Laurencekirk, in her 85th 
year, deeply Lmientcil, Diana, wife of the late 
Alexander Shank, of Castlcrig, Fifeshire. i 

26. At Edmburgh, George, tlie youngest son of 
George Wauehope, Esq. 

27- At Eddlcstone manse, Mrs Malory tVaw' 
ford, widow of the deceased Patrick Robeit- 
son, minister of F.ddlestone, 

— Al Nice, in the 21 st year of his age, Tho- 
mas, eldest son of George Carstairs, Esq. mer- 
chant, Leith. 

— At his house, near Southampton, the Lady 
of Rear-.AdniiraJ Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. K.C.H. 

— At Edbiburgh, Mrs Margaret Davie, wife of 
Mr Martin, W. 

28. At No. 5, Abercromhy Place, Edinburgh. 
Grace, fourth daughter of the late RobcTt Ken 
nedy. Esq. of Pinmore. 

.At fkiinburgh, aged 66, Mr Peter Steven, 
formerly of l*eterhead. 

— At Cowdeuhill, Mrs Margaret Angus, widow 
of Lieutenant James Ritchie, of the R. N. 

— At his scat, Billingbear, Berks, in his 76tb 
year, the Right Hon. Richard Aldworth Griffeii, 
Lord Braybiooke, Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of R‘.si'x. 

March 1. At Southampton, Mrs Baird, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Dickson, Esq. of Biir^tou 
Paik, in the county of Surrey, and grand-daiigU 
ter of the lute Mr William Baird, Bart, of baugh- 
ton Hall, Mi(l-L(tthian, a Gaptam m the R. N. 

— Al Montrose, Mr Da' id Low, sen. ship-ow ner. 

5. In Dovci -Street, Piceadilly, Liout-Gcncral 

Sir James Erskuic, Hart, of Torrie, Fifeshirc. 

— At his house. Circus Place, Edinburgh, John 
HuMii<ion, ICsq. writer in Ediiihiirgh. 

— 'riioraas Smith, Esq, of Nether Ingleston, 
Glencairn, age<l 75. 

— At his house, Comely Garden, near Edin- 
burgh, Thomas Oliver, Esq. 

4. At the mans® of Kingussie, the Rev. John 
Robertson, minister df that parish, in the (»hih 
year of his nge, and 58th of liis ministry. 

ti. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Morton, merchant, 
North BndgOjStreet, in the 65d year of hn age. 

— At Hutton, Warwickshire, the Re\. Dr Parr, 

— At Edinburgh, Catherine, wife of Matthew 
Norman M.icdouald, Esq. W. b. 

7. f rcorgc Somerville, Esq. of Airhouse, agcsl 76. 

8. At Arbroath, m the 28tli year of hrr ai,e, M u 
Mary Hay, sjiouse of James Mill, Eoij. of V^ oo I 
hill. 

— AtEdinbu^li, William Oliver Russell, se- 
cond son ol Professor .laioen Husscll. 

— At St. ‘Andrew's, Dr Tlioinas Melville. 

9. Elizabeth W., youngest daughter, and on th - 
2.‘>d current, Archibald ( ., foiirln son of Mr John 
Johnstone, junior, isl.S.C., No. J, George-btreet, 
Evhninirgn. 

— At Munro Place, near Portobello, suddenly, 
Mr Daniel Munro, sen. agcil 6'f. 

— At Howanl Place, Edinburgh, Capl. Thom is 
Hamilton. 

10. Mrs Janet Mason, relict of Mr Andrew Wil 
son, late mpiduint in I<klniburgh. 

— At C oldstream, aged Captain John M‘La- 
ren, late Adjutant of the Berwickshire regimetii 
of militia. ('a))Uim M'Larrn hcrved m the army 
for upwards of forty yeai-s, and, during the whole 
of that long penod, Ins unremitting zeal for the 
service, ana the nssiduity and ability with which 
he dischargetl his inUmduaJ duties, gaineti him 
general esteem and approliation. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Orr, wood-mcr- 
chanL 

— At his daughter's house, Ivcttlcslonhill, neai 
Linlithgow, Mr David Brash, m tlie 95d year ol 
his age. Jle maintained through life an nnble - 
mished character, and any who knew him will 
not think the short testimony which follows by 
any means undeserved -In nmphcity of inan- 
iirrs and intejgrity of })rineiple, as a Christian, a«<l 
with comprehensive views in religion, he ?«ld«l n 
sound ana sober judgment, an atUmhon unicmit- 



^ Jlegisier,- 

tinp, :x minotuality never f^iUngn he wiw active- 
ami iiwiistrioiifl, with the fiiji'yment of emMl 
health, awl ^HiKies'^eil thoho virtues which j^lHs so 
mueii lustre to the human cliaraoter in private 
life, an atlectionatc huslKind. a tender parent, and 
a faithful friend. He lias left eight children, the 
voungesL 11 years, who all uttenned his funeral: 

.*1 1 cra'ut-ehildrcn, and a iiumher of great grand- 
children. 

It!. At Haddington, Ja& Wilkie, Esq. of Ratho- 
byres, 

— At his seat, Fioanll, Droxford, Hants, ageil 
77, Charles Powell Hamilton, Esq. Admiral of the 
Hed. 

15. At Bath, Capt Alexander Campbell, R. N, 
third son of the late John t'ampboll. Esq. of tllcn- 
saddle and Newfteld, and giand nephew of the 
lato great General .lohn, seventi>enth Earl of Crau- 
furtl and fourth of Lindsay. 

— At Aberdeen, Helen walker, aged 84, daugh- 
ter of the late George Walker, advocate, Aber- 
deen. 

I.*). At Glasgow, the Tlc^ . Dr William Taylor, 
of St. Enoch’s, and one of his Mr^esty’s Chaplains 
for Scotland. Mi', loss is deeply and generally 
lamented. Ho w.is a man of the most amiable 
and engnmug simplicity of mamu'Ts; the joi^t 
gentie and lienignant aflections: the most pure 
and honourable pur)>oses ; and the most kind and 
affcetionate, ainiiLst the eouhtancy of hn. xirtuous 
frirndsliqis and attachments. He was rcalous 
and unwearied, in the dl'-ehaige of the numerous 
duties and avocations of his sacred profession. 
By his congregation, among whom he so long, 
zealously, and acceptably labouretl, liis loss will 
long be deeply and ad'cctiouately tleplorcd. 

— At Arbrofitb, Mr John Croal, builder, in the 
fi7th year of his age. 

At 27, Frederick Place, Hnnqvsteail Road, 
l^dou, John Brodic, Esq. 

l(i. At (ila.'.gow, Mm Margaret Thomson, wife 
of Dr Bobert Freer, Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Hiysic, (llasgow. * 

17* At her house In Edinburgh, Mrs Maiigaret 
Maitland Makgill of Rankcilour, widow of the 
Hon. Frcdonck Lewis Maitland, (’aptain m the 
R. N. son of Charles, sixth Earl of Luuderdalc. 

— At hci house, Tay-.‘^treet, Dundee, in the 
Hull year of her age, Mrss Mary Hcrymsourc, 
ilaughter of the late Alex. .S'crynisoure, Esq. of 
Tealtng. 

18. At her house in Hoiie-.^trcct. Mrs Barbara 
Murray, relict of Dr Andrew Liddell. 

— At his house in St. Ann’s Vards. Mr Robert 
Playfair, S. S. C. aged 73 ywirs, 

19. At Kintradwell, in SutherJandshire, Hugh 
lloustoun, Esq. of Creech. 

— At her house. No. .52, Great King-Street, 
Edinlmigh, MrsGiliieB, senior. 

— .Sir Halph Millbankt* Noel, Bart, who, h.nv- 
ing no nialc issue, is succt'eded by his nephew, 
now Sir John Pcniston Millbankc of Huhiaby 
MnlJ, Vork-shire. 

21. .At Loudon, Sir James Graham, Bart, M.P. 
for Carlisle. 

— At Aberdeen, aged 88 yeans, after a short but 
sc\eit' lUne^s, Mr I'atnck Booth, the oldest nier- 
•eliant Ml that place. 

— At his house, in Ahculecn, Alex. Anderson, 
Esq. of Bourtic, aged 80. 

-- Att hclsca, near London, the Rev. Duncan 
Robcitson, D.n. 

22. At Id, West George Street, Glasgow, Mrs 
Arthur, relict of Mi I'liomas Arthur, lati- mer- 
chant in (jlnsgow. 


-Deaths. llApril 18‘Jo. 

23. At Hoiie Park, Fdinbuvgli, George, agiti 8i\ 
years, and on the 2.5111, Archiliald, ago<l ciglii 
months, wins of Mr Archd. Fyfe, Wctkly Chm 
lucle OtKce- 

— At Glasgow, John Bell, Estj. of Mdnfield. 

— At Russel Mams, Finlay Macfarlane, F'q. 
late one of the Members of the House ol‘ Asstrn 
bly, and Comptroller of Tobago. 

— In the Mcinity of 1 ondon, Lieut. James 
Beattie Glennie, in the Hon. East-lndia Com))any\ 
ser\jce, eldest son of the Rev. Dr Glennie, Man- 
schall College. Aberdeen. 

21. At Leith, Mrs Margaret Metcalf, wife of 
John Sibbald, Esq. 

— At Clunio House, Strathtay, Perthshire, Mis' 
Stewart of Clunie. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 2." years, .Tohn Manley 
Wemyss, U.TSI. sqcona soA of Lieut. Col. Weniys., 
of Wemyss Hall. 

— At (iuiTlton, Kent, M.Tjor Gen. Miller, late ol 
the royal artillery, in the b8th yi ar of his age. 

23. At hw house, North i-nderick-htreet, Edin 
burgh, George Bruce, Fjiq. of Longiec, late one 
of tile Deputc-Cleiks of Session. 

— At (^rtur, M 1 S.S Anne Erskine, cUiughter ol 
tlie late .lamca Erskine of f’ardross, Esq. 

— At West Kilbride, after a short jllncsR, Mis 
HunU'r of Kiiklund. 

2(u At Stramacr, James Caiid, F^q. of Drum 
fadt, writer in Stranzaer, ami Secretary for the 
Hon. Commissioners for improving the harbour 
of Portpatnek. 

27. .At his house, Geoige Square, NmianLowi", 
Esq. of PJean. 

— At Bath, in the 4(ith year of Ins ago, the Hon 
ami Rev. George Herbert, brother to the Earl (,i 
Carnarvon, aiwt late Chairman of the Hwupshii, 
Quarter Sessions. 

— Alexander, Earl of Balcarras, at his scat. 
Haigh Hall, Lanca^ire. 

28. At hiB houB^yvestbridge, Kirkcaldy, on th 
21iiit, John Stocksi^q. ; and, at licr house. Town 
head, Kinghorn, on the 28th, Mrs Chnstimi Slock', 
hb mo thcr, 

— At Hampton Court Palace, I^idy Elizabeth 
Seymour. 

liHtely. At Senna, Southern Africa, Mr George 
Kilpatrick, Surgton, H. N., son of Mr Geod" 
Kdp.itnck, Ciaigucstock, Glasgow'. In June IS- 
a jiarty, consisting of Mr Forbes, botanist, sent 
out by tlie lloiUcuIlurai Society of London, Lu u 
tenant C. Brown and Mr Kilpatrick, both i > 
Lever, on a voyage of sur\ey along the 
eastern coast of Atric*a, liiulcr the ci'mmand 1 1 
Captain W. F. V\. Owen, voluntceied their s^r 
vices on an inland expedition, to exjilore the nv< i 
Zambezi or Cnama, and tlie country adjaci'iil. 
They were next to have ])rocoeded through llu 
heart of the eoiintij' to Latakuri, wheie English 
Missionaries lesuU', tlunee to Cape Town. 'I'hc\ 
had 1U)1 ]iTocecded far up the uver, whrn Mi 
Forbes fell a v letuii, and mjou aftci tboir landiiit! 
at Senna, his two loiniades shfirwl his uiitmiel\ 
f.ile. Had they suceeeiletl in their enterprise, 
iiiucli intcnstiiig information might have Iiilm 
expected from tlieir rcsearelu's. 

— At Aideisici, in the SUth year of liisago, Jas 
Maepher-on, Esq. 

— At Kentish Towm, agetl G.n, after a Jong nidis 
]H)sition, Mr Vincent Dowling. Mr Dowling had 
Ix-en for upwards of forty years eoinitctcd with 
the pnhiie pi ess in England and Ireland. 

— On the homcwaru-lxmml jia 'S.ige from China 
Capt. A. H. C’ampbell, of the Hon, Comi'an\ 
ship Duke of V orK. 
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MOON'S PHASES. 

Mem Time. 

D. M. H« 

Last Qiiart...«W. 8. 3 2 aftern. 

New Moon,«*Th. 16. 9 0 noon. 

First Qaart.^Th. 23. 4 — 11 morn. 

Full Moon^.«Th. 30. 64 9 mom. 


TERMS, Ac. 

June 

5. Duke of Cumberland, born (1771.) 
21. Longest Day. 


^ottn to Correi^nVtntji. 


U. will observe that his communication is partly superseded by tlie course of 
events, and partly by another article in the jiresent Number, which had gone to press 
before U.’s paper was received. The Editor will feel obliged to U., if he should again 
take the trouble of writing, to steer us wide as possible of the dirty and disgusting 
whirlpool of the/«tr/^ politics of the day. The paper remains with the Publishers. 

Our Poetical Correspondent R. of Edinburgh is requested to bethink himself of 
Lindley Murray, when he next makes a bounce at some of the lowest billooks around 
Parnassus. We can scarcely believe that the birth-place of Burns could have given 
birth to such trashy verses as have been sent to us from Ayrshire within the last few 
days. 

Who ever heard of AetchiUi or Anacrean ? The paper, however, in which these 
strange names occur, seems to contain a few passable enough ideas on modern 
Greece, and wiU perhaps be considered in June. ' Some other communications remain 
also to be thought of. 


VrinUi hj J. Ruthven ^ Soft. 
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t Notice of thtUniversiiif (if Glasgow-^ C^ay 


aicftl schools in England, ^nd which 
" is now beginning to be bestowed in 
the more r^pectable grammar schools 
in Scotland, can dispense, and ought 
to dispense w^th the first of these 
years of attendance at College. The 
whole curriculum of a literary and 
philosophical education, such as it 
exists in this and the other Scottish 
Universities, may thus be completed 
in four years. 

I ought to have mentioned, that 
besides the Students belonging to 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood, who 
attend the College, a considerable 
number belong, as might be expect-* 
ed, to the western counties of Scot- 
land. Some come from Ireland, al- 
though the number of these last has 
considerably diminished sinc#the in- 
stitution of the new College at Belfast, 
where nearly the same system of 
education is followed as at Glasgow ; 
that fiourishing Irish seminary hav- 
ing been supplied with almost every 
one of its Professors by the College 
of Glasgow. The intolerance of the 
Church of England, and of the Uni- 
versities under its controul, drives 
from that country a number of the 
sons of dissenters, who wish for an 
academical education, to Glasgow ; 
and who, but for the necessity of 
subscribing the notorious thirty-nine 
^ar tides * before admission, would 
undoubtedly prefer Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. No religious test is required 
at Gflasgow, to ascertain whether any 
human being, not a downright idiot, 
is fit to receive a literary and philo- 
sophical education ; nay, so very 
loose is the Senatus Academicus in 
this respect, that I verily* believe a 
Mahometan, a Jew, a Pagan, and, 
what is worse than all, a real hona 
fide Roman Catholic, might pass 
through the whole curriculum of 
this University, without one attempt 
being made by the learned persons 
who preside in it, with Mr Brougham 
at their head, (who, by the bye, is 
rather a severe disciplinarian,) to 
disturb him in the belief and practice 
of the doctrines and precepts of his 


OM'W holy chuiyih. Things ;ire pretty 
much in the same ^relaxed and most 
lamentable condition in all our other 
Scotti^ Universities, and I really do 
not know when our worthy parsons 
will talite it into their heads to purity 
the^land of such a cfying abomina- 
tion. I am much afraid it will not 
he ill my days. Indeed J am not 
aware whether the clerical corpoia- 
tion of ^tland ever wished to make 
all the candidates for adpiission into 
her four Universities subscribe the 
Confession of Faith, which here cor- 
responds to the thirty-nine articles of 
the Church of England ; hut I am 
pretty certain, that if such an attempt 
were made now, our Professors, at 
least, who fill their pockets with fees 
derived from the believers in every 
system of faith under the sun, woiihl 
mordicits resist such an cncroacli- 
ment on their vested rights. Some 
people, in this cold, arithmetical ile- 
gree of northern latitude, are so ix- 
.cessively foolish as to think that tlicir 
neighbouring Universitiesof the South 

might (To themselves some good by 
acting on similar principles ; and in 
particular, that they might iliu> 
catch a few of those i»tray gentlciutii 
who are now coming over in crowds 
from South America, loaded witli 
silver, and diamonds, and gold, and 
offering their ponderous wealth in 
exchange for our airy commoility of 
knowledge. Most unfortunately, tlicse 
gentlemen of the republics of Biu nos 
Ayres, of Mexico, Colombia, arjd 
l*cru, are all rank Roman Catholics ; 
and if one of tliem should daic to 
set a foot on -the hallowed threshold^ 
of Oxford or Cambridge, the ho^l ol 
No Popery, no son of the Baby- 
lonian harlot enters here/* would in- 
stantly be rebellowed like the roar- 
ing of the winds in the cavern ol 
^olus, from the innermost dormi- 
tories, by every tenant of these an- 
tient, these sacred, these inimutahh 
retreats of most venerated and vt- 
nerable, but long-foi^otten know- 
ledge ; that is, the hue and cry would 
be raised with uplifted hands and 


• As a Scotsman and a true Presbyterian, I cannot look on What hnppcoeii m 
Parliament the other night, with regard to these thirty-nine articles, without fechng* 
of some satisfaction. The very mention of them, in fact, (at least according tu the 
report which I saw , ) was found sufficient to set the whole House of Commons ni * 
roar. My established, my Presbyterian Church, is boUnd to hold tliem to be a 
of unsoriptUral, unchristian, ensnaring, Jesuitical absurdities. 



mdS^u^ni$. 


upwned eyeg, by every fnonk in bi» 
cell, who wag not^tlisabledjiiby 
or $topidily,,£foatn jpiqing ip thettof 
cred wioriie: , w ' 

^ On the last clayof the Winter See-p , 
sion, gs I hfi^ve aaid,' the distribution 
of prizes takes plaee% the Great 
Hall of the UniyerSltj bf OttSgow*; 
and I diall npV try^ dvewipe ac-» 
count of the prdeefrangs of this day; 
60 big with J%**^IiopfsW rtiany ati as- 
pirthg'jfcjfufb. 

Some gold and silyey tnhdals were 
distributed, in the firstwce, by the 
Reverend, and Learned j^lndpab for 
e&says on various subjects^ which had 
been copiMsedi by Sthdenta during 
the preeeaite year : and ta^Wirthe 
£>ort of studt^ to wmeh thii uniVe]> 
sity washes the attention^ of its more 
advanced alumni to be directed, X 
may Just mention, that one medal 
wab^vep for an <^ay on the Laws 
of j^iction, a most important ele« 
ment in all iail-rOad^ oalculadons ; r 
and that another*-^ valuable gold me- 
dal — ^was awarded to a young gentle- 
man, for the best essay On tne po- 
licy of permitting the Emtoation of 
Artisans, and the Exportati^ Ma« 
cbinery," — an exercise wortbyof that 
college where Adam Sihith mbora^ 
ted his immortal irprh on the Wealth 
of Natiqos* It sh^es me, ^though 
I must speak very hesitatingly, that 
there are some more practical enfis to 
be served, by pointing the intellec- 
tual exertion^ of young persems to 
such studies as these, than in making 
them compose essays on the compara- 
ti ve merits of Julius Caesar and Alex- ^ 
ander the Great, or even Pindaric 
Odes in Greek, with all the due in- 
gredients of longs and shorts, in 
which our most reflective brethren of 
the South exercise incessantly the 
minds of their ingenious youth from 
childhood *^0 manhood. It is very 
possible, however, that I may labour 
under sotne very grievous ^inistake 
when 1 express these opi nIoUiS and itis 
farther ^mte possible, that sotne most 
beneficial discoveries .may be made 
for the ^yanoetnent of ^s<iience and 
art, and fqf the improvement and 
happine^ of sheiety, by a-profound 


‘ i^udy f&t ten Of a dozen years of the 
theory of Hexi^eter 4^d l^entame- 
ffer verS 0 i, l>F iliese how- 

even hm obve^ed tvi^ l^l^hcs when 
I confess my utter, fenr. tma 
mediable ignorance. Whfc tljisr 

I am no enemy to 
daetyles,i.when they are J|fq>t|b tWir 
^ptbper^plaoes, and have nq mot^ fhkn 
their due share of attention. 

AflerJhese genital prize^eife dis* 
tribnted, the Professors pf geology, 
of JBodesiastlcal Hiatory^vapd of O- 
rlental languages, each % his tuni 
addmssing the Principal, gave a brief 
report of the conduct and exercises 
of tb^r respective dass^ ^he 

^t SmsioB- After which, they pre- 
sented a few rewards to the mdst de- 
serving of these young men who are 
destin^ to became the ministers, and, 
let me bope> tne zealous and efliclent 
ministers, of^ the religion of their 
country. , ’ ^ 

About three years ago, Mf Jeflirey, 
who had been ^cted Rector of the ^ 
University, instituted an annual prize 
for the best specimen of declamation 
among the Students of the Greek and 
Latin classes. This year, thdpre- 
misdn was, awarded tq a ypung Stu- 
dent ofHhe Latin class, had, if 
1 rdcpUect right,^ the identical Ohris- 
dan name and surname from which 
Swiflt has drawn bis most ingenious 
Scotch etymology for the name of 
the olassiw Ar^ronuufhe^ The ce- 
lebrated passage in, one of Tully's 
Verrine prations, in which |ie makes 
the victim of the cruelty ofVerres 
exclaim, “ C}vis RpmanUs" sum,” 
when he was draped to crucifixion, 
was that which tne young orator de- 
claimed in English, with considerable 
spirit and tolerab]^ taste, on a ros- 
trum ejected in the Hajil. 

It ms now the turn of the Profes- 
sor of Law, who succeeded that ac- 
complished scholar, and excellent 
man, John Millar, so justly eulogised 
by Mr Thomas Campbdl in his ob- 
servatumz on the proposed Metropo- 
litan University, to confer some pre- 
miuma on the most deserving in his 
.diass. This he did. 

"The ^Professor of Anatomy and 


* should net Edinburgh hereafter have an annual exhibition of tbi# kind in the 
grand lilnreiy which, go verntpertt is preparing Cot the University with so xq^tch splendid 

munihcenCe ? I tljink she ^ouH, 
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Surgery awaidcll a tiri 3»6 for ati^t 6 da!^ ' 
pn the Doctrine or Fhrepology-^a 
‘subjecf: whi^t^>« 8 ?iog t^parton of 
the le^ 0 lrnednft»i 0 ssar) 
to liimk a sillv ohe. , 1 hare 

loiig^becftx falty o^timced^ Uiattbe 
whole world (exoeptixig^ te be sore^ 
women and wbfib have no 

Vote in a^y qdeatioti which r^|ures 
to be settled on the principles of i;^m* 
moti eent^ shdexcepting^ moreoTer* 
a few persona or things which stalk 
ahopt in tnwattire> and with beards, 
tooi whidP'diey should not have) 
tteata this same doctrine of Pb|pno« 
logy with the iqpst profound con« 
tempt Dr Thomson, the well-known 
author of the b^t j^steip of CheinkK 
try in Britain, is ftofessor of CJhe- 
mistry in the University of Glasgow. 
He was the next to bestow aonie re- 
wards for essays on Chemical sub- 
jects, on the Students of his well-at- 
tended and popular class. Since the 
time of Simson^ comparatively little 
attention has been paid to the study 
of Mathematics in this University* 
When I have found myself occa-^ 
sionally among the cold-blooded, mo- 
ney-making, puncb-drinking mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Gjjps- 
gow^ and when I have thrown a 
glance over her notf very mediocre 
piiesthood, her lower than mediocre 
practitioners of medicine, andherhost 
of rapacious attornies, most of them 
pemons whotn Haalitt would deno- 
minate ** men of one idea,'' 1 have 
asked myself, as was done of old, 
“ Can any good thing come out of 
Glasgow } ' In poidunction with my 
notice of the Natural Philosophy 
class in the University, I shall men- 
tion one or two rather good things 
which have come out of it, with tl^e 
aid of a Professor who formerly filled 
the chair of this class. The Profes- 
sor 1 refer to was Mr Anderson, who, 
in the year 1763, sent die small work- 
ing m<mel of a steam-engine, on Is^ew- 
comen's plan, that is, the old com- 
mon atmospheric engine, which be- 
long to the College, to be repaired 
at the shop of an ingCnioua kind of 
a man named James Watt, who had 
come from Greenock to make mathe- 
matical instruments in Glasgow. At 
this time he bad his shop in the Salt- 
market, next door, for ought I know, 
to that ot the honest Bailie Nicol 
Jarvk, of that identical Saltiiiarkct* 


Now, this W Watt h^ wbatjp^le 
called n sort of ajplcUt turn of^nund. 
SoaWf in ^lose daya, 'for 'ii is noW 
even more than* years since, 
Wodld hkve perhaps cislled him it>- 
mantio, if hehad fold th^ one tenth 
of all dtat he^nticipa'ted ih bis day- 
dreams, as to the results of those im- 
provomema he contemplated on the 
elumsy engine be had got frpm 
the* Professor to repair. liowevei, 
he resolved, if possible, to turn these 
dreams into realit^, and e^en to run 
the hasard of^b^Og laughed at as a 
visionary. With we assistance of 
Professor Anderson of Glasgow, who 
was Watt's warmest^ friend, and 6f 
Dr of Edinburgh*, who bad 
about tW time discovered the the^y 
of latent heat, this mathmati^al-in- 
strument-maker proceeded towards 
the completion pf those improve- 
menta on the steami-endile, which 
have raised up a host ofbard- work- 
ing, obedient, indefkfigable giants, 
for the defence andgloty of England 
— ^giants, the produce of whose will- 
ing labour has sent forth the navies 
and the armies of England, conquer- 
ing and to conquer, and the efiects 
of whose labour arc daily producing 
more beneficial results to the great 
family of mankind, than all the great 
inventi(ms of all fofmer ages. This 
new engine is one of the good things 
which may well be said to have come 
out of Glasgow, or rather its Univer- 
sity. We nave lately seen James 
Watt descend to his tomb, covered 
with the deserved eulogies of nb- 
♦lest statesmen, ^and wisest philoso- 
phers, that have ever lived in any 
age. 1 shall mention another good 
thing which has come out of Glas- 
gow. On the 7th of May 1795, the 
same Professor Anderson^ the friend 
of James Watt, bequeathed his Phi- 
losophical apparatus, his mUseum, 
library, and |»ivatc fortune, to trus- 
tees, for the purpose of instituting a 
popular >ffoar 8 e of lectures in Glas- 
gow, for the instruction of both sexes 
in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
and Mathcmaiics. Dr Birkbeck, 
now <rf tondon, wa$ appointed to 
this chair in 1799, and he added to 
the required course another, Whicli 
has been a*model to all the mecha- 
nics’ institutes lately e^ttabliaho^- Do 
w IS the first man m Britain to con- 
ceive the plan of giving lectures on 
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to , operativo mccliaoics, 
Bitd ot throwing opea to them a lib* 
rary filled with worka which^ till this 
day, w^e ti^xiy ^^led hooka to all 
btit a Boleot few,, who t^e cenaidetw 
ed the only^perso^ capable of atudy- 
ing, or of applyip^ their contenta. 
Sociratea, it ia aa^# drew down^bilo^ 
sophyfrom heaven t0 earthy but, from 
what we can 8ee> it htw only been cons* 

, mupicatcd to* a few cdlosen indivi<- 
duals, who haye dignified tbemaelvea 
with the name hf Sages. Dr Birk- 
beck has b^n the first man to atiateh 
philosophy from thegraap of this lit« 
tic junto, who aeemed to make but 
a aorry uae of Ho has been the 
firsf^ setter jta treaspref abroad 

example was rather tardily followed 
till a few years ago ; but nm the waw 
ters of knowledge have been effec- ‘ 
tually troubiitd, and the ^ame and the 
blind, and those even who seemed 
destined to Unger for ever under the 
almost incurame plague of mental 
darkness, are about to receive all the 
benefits of the healing fountain. But 
1 must return from my steam-ongipes, 
and mechanics' ipstitutiona andlihra- 
ries, to the College of, Gkpow. The 
gentleman whonow ocon^ the chair 
of Natural Philosophy is a worthy 
man, and a very respectable teacher. 
He staled, when he distributed his 
class prizes, that every one of his Stu* 
dents had, at the hour devoted to the 
examination of the qlass, shewn Up 
from one to two hundred exercises pre- 
sciibcd during the Session, that is, 
from three to four every week, in va- 
rious departments of physical and 
mathematical science — a pretty sure 
sign tjiat there was little time left to 
these Students for idling and dissi- 
pation. These exercises, as well as 
most of those in the other classes, are 
demanded under thepenalty of fines, 
but 1 believe, that from the excellent 
system of draining in the composition 
of essays, and the preparation of other 
exercises, which the Students at first 
undergo In the Logic class, there is 
scarcely to be foupd an instance in 
which the Professors are'‘caUed upon 
to infiictf this punishment in the ad- 
vanced dosses^ 

The Professor who next addressed 
file Reverend Principal, and distri- 
buted prizes to his class, was Mr 
Mjflnc, tht successor of Francis 

y 


Gftd Siude^ff. 

IltuchesnU and in the 

chair of Moral, Phil4#hy apd Po- 
litical Fk:i6inoiny. T^tperennention 
of Adam Simth is suftclenW call 
up a thousand overpowe^g associa- 
tions. » Previous to thejtimeof tins 
itlultmils man, the Ixmt eulSghteBed 
of Europe,^ nay, even their 
most enlightened philosophers and 
statesmen, had imagined, that the 
only way a nation could become rich 
mid happy, wal by starving and b^- 
|»ring alf its neighbouring natKms^ 

To support this huirfane, this most 
attractive theory, many mithons were 
st^nt by England, Fraimei and 
Spain, during the 1 7th and isth 
centuries. England could not he at 
rest til) she had ^en from Frances 
every dirty sugar island sue possess- 
ed, with the produce of whiA France 
might have bought some of the pro- 
duct^ df English industry* No, uo ; 
spoHatioil of France, and Spain, and 
the whole world besides, was the 
cry of the humane, clear-sighted 
England.^ Shb would not be satisfied 
even »ttnl^ her own poor chtklreri 
in America, and her other colonies, 
begged of her their shoes and stock* 
ings, nay> their very shirts ; and «he 
became ouite infuriated if they should 
venturehumblv to insinuate tnatthey 
could make all these thjings much 
cheaper tbemselvea, or buy them much 
cheaper of others, than if their dear, 
kin^*hearted mother. Adam Smith 
was appointed Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgowdn the year 1752. By me- 
ditating profoundly on all that had 
been written on Political Economy 
in France, in Italy, and in England, 
and by observing attentively, with 
his own ^yes, the course of agricul- 
tural, of commercial, and manufac- 
turing industry, with the colUteral 
objects the spiehce of polincal 
Economy, at home and abroad, he 
produced, in the year 1770, a v»oik 
which, I say, without the slightest 
hcsitatioQ or fetir of contradiction, * 
has done more good, and is daily 
doing more good to the nations of 
the world, than all the hooks that 
have proceeded from all tlje Univer- 
sities of Europe put together. He 
was' the first to demonstmte,, that 
fireedom of trader the lilwtty of 
disposing of capital and*of industry 
in the way which every rational being 
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tiunks most coiulttcive to kispWQ in- 
divldital the ^tco 

df national Weall^^ and ooa^iientiy 
of natii^xiai u A Of ihdi* 

viduat and Ho 

waa the H^gli at th^dtarror 

^ich ihO^Uttfelsta fOi 
andeiMMl UnaHtf at^thaaoPM* 
tion or the tJnitei*SltatO« from Eng- 
land. Had Shiith heeti mw alive, 
he wnld hii^'tredicted, and would 
have i^dokseii^tQ the Similar 4Bepara* 
d on hi M (^J)e-of-Oood- Hope, of | n- 
dia, of New Holland, and of Canada^ 
'from Knghtnd. And should not tlua 
^ proud to be the mother 
of uuch a progeny^ all of whom will 
ibecome greater sources of power and 
•of happiness to heri when they ap- 
pear in the young vigour of inde^ 
pendent aexwtence, chart now, when 
they are wrapped round with the 
swaddling-clomes of Govetrttoiil 0e- 
iieral, and Councils^ and ftupdrin- 
t^dants, and purveyors, and -Judges, 
and Parsons, and whole hosts of 
less aMovemidfuttctlSnanes? But 
I forget the Colkgfe rtf Giai^oWj^hett 
1 talk of Adam* $mith. One Wprd 
more, and I have done. Consid^ for 
a Kttle, adl that is now doing by *he 
two most enlightened ministers that 
ever presided over the financiai and 
commercial concafns of any nation, 
■ancient or 'modem, and again look 
for* a Hitle into the pages of Adam 
'Smith, and observe the coincidence 
between his principles and their lan- 
guage and conduct. Again look into 
what his bold spirit anticipated as 
the results that wrtuM arise i^om act- 
ing on hw grand principle of univer- 
sal freedom of trade and industry, 
and see what has really taken places 
In proportion as our enlightened Le- 
gislature has adopted his views, mo- 
dified as they no doubt have been 
in some respects by experience, in 
the same proportion has this nation 
stepped forward in the gigantic and 
glorious career of prospedty and 
powei>-— a career in, which continual 
aecesdortS of str^^h are added to 
continual acceleration of progress* } 
find, however, that I am getting upon 
stilts ; 1 sl^ therefore come down, 
and promise, i^trtt some after period 
1 shall indite a few prose sayings on 
the opciutions pf l^iessts Robinson 
and liuskitison, latter of whom I 
cOrtsfdct to be by far the most pro- 


found political economist that e^r 
sat in cue British Cabinet, 

Thp present Professor of Moral 
Pbilcwophy and iRolftical lEp^omy 
in Glasgow baa contrived, in, his 
X^ctnree on Metaphysics, Ip simplify 
^very much tfae,c<mfiasea boip^cla- 
tura of the mental ^pne^om^a- In 
his clasaififia^on ijf the ppwm of the 
mind, as wep)p^to<!aUour various 
mental states^^ he agrees very nearly, 
except in phraaeolog]^ with the lato 
J>r Thomas Br^wnW Edinburgh. 
SensaiioHj^ mjewaoryV and j^gment, 

<w reasoning, with sympathy, com- 
prise all the states of antellectual ex- 
istence which Mr thinks fit 

to enumera|e» The einoUw?%>rtd 
passipns proceed dife^y from ^he 
wwi^ of good or evil, in pa^, orpre- 
«snti or future actions or pv^ts, 
^hiph the power of sensatfort, or 
memory, or judgment, or^syr^tby, 
or the combined operadpn of all these, 
presents to the mind. The emotions 
^ and passions uniformly ct^respond to 
I the intoUectual s^te in Wbii^ they 
Aeir origin, and in which 
alone tb^y have their continuance. 
With so simplean apparatus pf words, 
the wholi^pbenomena of mind, 

, intcllectuaKud mpral, are well ex- 
plained. 'f he powers of perception, 
abstraction, conception, imagination, 
assoemtion of ideas, frtney, tasip, and 
a host of other terms used by l>r 
Reid and others, to designate what 
they call simple powers of the mind, 
are at once got rid of by Mr Myine s 
plan. Imagination, for instance, is 
nothing else than the joint operation 
of memory and judgment; the me- 
mory recalling, or having suggested 
to it, as Hr Brown would say^ past 
scenes, or acta, or reasonings, and the 
judgment assorting these into such 
groups, as that ju^ment aces to be 
most convenient for the intended 
purpose. 

In the three classes bf Natural 
Philosophy, >foral Philosophy, and 
i^ic. m Glas^w Colle^ pn6 hour 
a-day^s occupied with a lebtu^b by 

the Profea8oy,and'attothe5i','after somd 
intervatji is employed in the exami- 
nation of the <da8s ort the srtbject of 
the previous, lecture, and Ibe reading 
and shewing up to thg Professor of es- 
says and omer writ^ Exercises con- 
nected widi thebi^inete of the "class, 
prescribed hj^ Ibe Profei^^ apdpre- 
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jured by the Students at home. In 
the Lo|;ic class, the essays are egt- 
changed among the Students fttthese 
examinat'^on hours, for the purpose 
of mutual criticism. They are af- 
terwards returned to the Professor ; 
and I welt remember the emo^tma 
felt, whilst 1 ^ttendetl ibis class, 
when the excellent Professor Jardine 
brought oat our essays one by one,, 
with the Criticisms of our fellow-' 
Students upon them, and in return- 
ing them to us, criticised both the 
essayist and the critic. It was the 
kindly criticism of a father, however, 
who wished to assist and .to encou- 
rage the independent exertions of his 
son, not to«rarap them, and to dis- 
gust ^md irritate his mind. For fifty 
long years, this noble veteran in the 
gr^t canie of education taught in 
this University. He retired from the 
active lal^ours of* his Professorship 
only last year, and he is now slowly 
descending into the vale of years, 
with the blessings of thousands who 
have had the inestimable happintsss 
to receive bis instructions, lie was 
present among the other Professors 
on the closing d^ o^this Sessiom 
AVhen he took his seat on their 
bench, he was welcomed with an 
instantaneous burst of applause from 
every comer of the Hall. . Tears of 
congratulation, seen starting from 
many an eye, must have convinced 
this venerable man, that at least bis 
quondam students were saying in 
theiV hearts, You have done your 
duty" Should Mr Scarlett, Who 
stands pre-eminently at the l[iead of 
the English Bar, and who received 
the element^ of his education from 
^Ir Jardine ,at the University of 
Glasgow, — should Mr Moncreiff, 
who now holds the same distinguish- 
ed place at*the Scottish Bar, and 
who also had the same instructor, — 
should Mr Jeffrey, who stands ac- 
knowledged as the firsi literary cri- 
tic in Europe, and who was also an 
elqve of Mr Jardine, — should Mr 
Thomas Carapbdl, who ranks among 
the first of ihe living poets of Bri- 
tain, who was also taught under the 
same master, by any chance hear of 
the reception given to their aged 
preceptor, I am sure that one and all 
of them will join in the sentiments 
which filled the breast of every indivi- 
dual ill the Common Hall this day. 


Mr Jardine's aacceuor is a' man 
who seems to be ivbrthy of auch a 
place. In addressing the Principal, 
he bore the highest testimony to the 
excelleuce^and efficiency the sys- 
tem ot instruction which had b^n 
followed by his predecessor, -and 
stated, that every day’s experience 
co^rmed him in the belief that 
this method was the jiest calculated 
io draw out active, manly, and sus- 
tained exertions, on the part of the 
Student, and to render his progress 
almost independent of the talents of 
his instructor. This is the finest en- 
comium' that could have been passed 
on any plan of study. The mere 
amount ot knowledge communicated 
at a School or College is really of lit- 
tle importance. But^the intellectual 
habits which are generated there, 
the facility acqillred of arrang^g 
and analysing human thoughts, and 
words, and actions, and the power 
♦of contemplating systematicaHy the 
Wonders of nature and of art, which 
are presented, and continue in un- 
grouped, useless masses, to the une- 
ducated eye, constitute, in my opi- 
nion, tlie greatest excellence in any 
system of education, lu short, I 
think that it should be the object of 
a College education, not so much to 
communicate a few wretched sprink- 
lings of literature, and of moral and 
physical science, as to perfect, as far 
as possible, that species of discip- 
line, by the acquisition of which it 
!s seen/ that men are best fitted to 
enter with order and efficiency into 
the great arena of human 4ife^ 

I cannot quit this Logic class in 
Glasgow without making a few ob- 
servations on the system of our Edin- 
burgh University, .which I consider 
to be decidedly the most inefficient in 
Scotland, in so far as the three classes 
I have last noticed are concerned. It 
occurs to me that Mr Campbell is 
quite wrong, in his observations on 
the proposed London University, 
whin he sedulously avoids drawing 
any comparisons between the Scot- 
tish and English Universities. Con- 
trast is the very soul of all improve- 
ment; and 1 trust that no such 
squeamish backwardness will prevent 
me from sayifig two or three words 
on the singular contrast presented 
b^t%^en the state sotne classes in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, even at the 
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ribk of slight!/ offending Mine fartl?s 
i n tei csted. Be it observed/l^ever, 
that I do not blatne indhiS^t Ffo- 
fes^crs in Bdinbargh, became 1 Well 
know that they find tbemsdtes in 
trainmejs from which so«lfecrf''lbem^ 
are most to ewiape ; ailtFI 

mention it ns a dticthnitanc^ 
bonpuraWe to tbe^totleihan who 6o- 
cupies the diaif of Moral Biiloa^y> 
and who was tSsoOii eleve, and i be- 
lieve a favottrito.eleve, of Mr Jardine 
of Glasgow, tha$ be has expressed an 
urgent wish that bis class should he 
placed on the same system as that of 
the Western Unitemity, hatody, that 
in addition to one hour, du^g Which 
be delivers a lecture to bis Students, 
which is the only time of meeting be- 
tween the Professors add Students in 
the three elasSes of Logic, Mora! and 
Natural Philosophy herei he should 
be allowed to dototc another hour 
daily to the examination and dis- 
cipHiuDg of his class. 1 have no 
doubt, that the acute and energetic 
mind of this gentleman has taken' 
into view the* system of his Glasgow 
master, when he suggested this great, 
this incalculably useful improve- 
ment When it is considered ^that 
the proposed plan will do more than 
double all the labour of this chair, 
and when it has been brought under 
the attention of the Senatus Acade- 
micus by that individual who is to 
be burdened with all this additional 
fatigue, I shall hold both the Senatus 
Academicus, and the Patrons of the 
University, in very Jow esteerti in- 
deed, if th^ do not toroediataly se- 
cond, with all their might, this pro- 
posal, which is equally honourable 
to him who makes it, as it will be 
beneficial to the class and university 
for whose sake it is made. 

These are not days in which truth, 
and the great instruments Of human 
improvement and happinesss, are to 
be paltered with. The merits of 
every institution belonging to the 
public ought ID be fairly, and fitar- 
lessly, and publicly discussed. The 
plans of editdaticm pursued in our 
Universities stand prominently for- 
ward among those suljects which 
admit, nay, which should court, open 
and free discussion, ft is therefore 
with the hope of being able to do 
some good, that I advert to the top- 
trast, I had almost said humiliating. 


which is presented to any ond ac- 
quainted with the suhject,,bttweeu 
the state of efiiciency in the Logic 
classes of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

1 am most anxious to ^srd against 
the idea that I impute blame to the 
Professor of mis letter University ; 
far Ic^s do 1 hQW purpose to discuss 
the .qubtion, whether 4he Clergy- 
man of one of the most populous 
parishes of our city can fJfutuaUi/^ 
perform his dudes as a Minister of 
the Gospel, and a Jeicher of a nu- 
merous class in a Cmversity ; but I 
reprobate, most unhesitatingly, the 
system which this Professor is com- 
pelled, by the |ules or practice of the 
UniVerrity to follow. 1 am certain 
"I shall pe jointd in this sentiment 
byevery man of sense in Edinburgh, 
and by none, I might almost jare- 
sume, more readily than by the 
learned Professor of Logic himself. 
How is it possible that boys, of lour- 
’ teen or fifteen years of age* should 
derive any benefit from a lecture of 
an hour dail^, wh^ch they may at- 
tend or not as they pkase, for about 
five months in the year ? Is a class 
such a$ this, in which a few exercises 
are prescribed, whicli may be per- 
formed or not as fhe Student chooses, 
likely to contribute to the formation 
of the character of useful, or even of 
well^inslructed men ? Patrons oi 
the tJVliversity, look to this ! The 
fault lies chiefly at your door, not at 
that of the actual Professor. 

As to the Latin and Greek classes 
in obr Universities, I have long been 
of opinion, that they should not be 
entered till the Student has attained 
such an acquaintance with these lan- 
guages as the scholars in the upper 
schools in England usually possess 
before they enter the Universities in 
that country. I believh that steps 
are now taking, both in the Old and 
New High ^chools of Edinburgli, 
and in the Grammar School of Glas- 
gow, as well as in tlie more respect- 
able Academies for classical instruc- 
tion in other parts ‘of Scotland, to 
supersede file necessity of mere ele- 
mentary training in Greek at cither 
University ; and it would be well if 
the young men were also much bet- 
ter grounded in Latin before they ap- 
proached the walls of a College. Au 
observation, painful in one respect to 
S?»*ottish feeling, but extremely cre- 
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Mitable in ibe circumblarices in which 
St was made, both to the Professor 
and Students of Greek at Glasgow, 
was addressed by this Professor to 
the Principal of the College, when it 
was the turn of the Greek Class to 
receive their prizes. The Professor 
slated that many of his junior Stu- 
fients had come to him unable to read 
the (xreek alphabet, — unable to dis- 
tinguish an alpha from an omefra ; 
and yet they had finished their first 
six months course of studies by read- 
nig fluently Lucian’s Dialogues, and 
the Iliad of Homer. The observa- 
tion shews the deplorable neglect into 
which the Greek language must have 
fallen of late, in our elementary se- 
minaries of classical education. But, 
as I have said already, I trust that 
this reproach will be wiped away, 
and that the most harmonious and 
beautiful of all languages will be once 
more attended, to with due zeal, es- 
pecially since the Rectors and Mas- 
ters of our three principal schools 
have begun to instruct their pupils 
assiduously in this most elq?ant and 
useful department of learning. It 
was further stated by this young, 
this gentlemanlike, this most un- 
fiionklike Professor, who presides, 
with much credit to himself, and 
Avith great popularity among the 
Mudents, and all who know him, 
over the (ireek Class in Glasgow, 
that his pupils, in the second year’s 
class, had displayed much exertion 
during the Session, — that they had 
composed Greek verses so accurate in 
point of quantity and metre, and so 
jmre in ])oint of idiom, that they 
would have satisfied even the critical 
eye of a Parr or of a Person. I re- 
jf»iced to think that the successor of 
Moore and of Young, the latter of 
Avhoin was a friend of these two il- 
lustrious English scholars, was able» 
even on such unfavQurable soil as 
that of Scotland, to produce fruits so 
Avorthy of the seed which had been 
sown, and so honourable to him who 
had sown it. 

I have scarcely room to say any 
thing of the Latin, or, as it is called, 
•tile Humanity Class. The Professors 
of this class, both in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, do- all that is in the 
power of man to do for the improve- 
ment of the heterogeneous mass of 
ill-iiistructed, half-instructed, toler- 
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ably-well-instructed, and very-wcll- 
instructed Students, who pour in upon 
them every year. No improvement 
seems capable of being made in these 
classes, till the people of Scotland 
shall see the propriety of keeping 
their sons a year or two longer than 
they usually now do, in elementary 
classical schools, where they ought 
to acquire much more Greek and La- 
tin than it is possible for the Profes- 
sors of these languages to communi- 
cate during the first Session to those 
who come to them totally ignorant 
of the former language, and but ill- 
groundld in the latter. 

On observing attentively the sys- 
tem of education in our Universities, 
it is impossible not to be convinced, 
that the Session of only five or six 
months in the whole year is by far 
too short. 1 am satisfied that we 
ought to have at least nine months 
of Session, as they have in the most 
respectable Colleges in North Ame- 
rica — Yale and New Jersey ; and I 
believe also in all the other twenty- 
foui* transantlantic Colleges# When 
our old European Universities were 
first established, almost the only pur- 
pose they were intended to serve was 
the education of priests. W c now 
require well-educated and useful ci- 
tizens, as well as learned priests. A 
vacation of six or seven months in 
the year, which may have suited very 
well when the young parsons were 
sent home to continue their studies 
under the roofs of country Monaste- 
ries, and latterly under the superin- 
tendance of Presbyteries, seems, in 
the altered circumstances of our times, 
to be a period out of ail proportion 
too long for relaxation from serious 
stud^. It is, in fact, a monstrous de- 
fect in the plan of our Universities. 
The systems of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with their short vacations, 
are models of perfection compared 
with those of our Colleges in this 
respect. 

Another great fault I have to find 
with our Universities is, that their 
Principals and some of their Profes- 
sors are working parish-priests in the 
town or neighbourhood where their 
University is situated. The voice of 
all Scotland has settled this point, 
that the moment a Principal or a 
Professor accepts of the omce of a 
priest, he should be ousted from his 
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rrincipalsliip or his ProJessorship ; 
and the moment a priest is invested 
with the gowii of a Professor, he 
should be stripped of that of a priest. 
The only men who object to tnis ar- 
rangement are our priests themselves, 
who always have been, and, as long 
as they shall continue an exclusive 
corporation, always will be, to say 
the least of them, fond of power and 
emolument, ho matter how inconsist- 
onti these may be with what they 
(seriously ?) call their sacred and pe- 
culiar office. 

1 shall close this very imperfect 
notice with a few observationf, which 
have partly been suggested by Mr 
Thomas CampbelPs proposal for the 
establishment of a great University 
ill London. He has been attacked' 
in a very flippant manner, by a very 
flippant, and extremely ignorant wri- 
ter, in a journal called the London 
Magazine and Review, for maintain- 
ing, that, in London, and while the 
Students attending the proposed Uni- 
versity should live at night under the 
roof of their parents, there would be 
less danger of the corruption of their 
morals than there is either in Oxford 
or Cambridge. Agreeing as 1 do 
jnost cordially with Mr Campbell in 
the notions which he entertains as to 
the vast utility of such an establish- 
ment in London, I may state the fact, 
in corroboration of his views as to the 
comparative liability to moral conta- 
gion in London and Cambridge, that 
the University of Olasgow, which 
educates every year 1500 Students, 
is situated in the heart of a city, the 
second in point of population in Great 
Rritaiii, and which now contains, ac- 
cording to the estimate of ,Mr Cle- 
land, (the active and intelligent su- 
lierintendaiit of public works for that 
city,) above 1 70,000 inhabitants : that 
the University; of bjdinburgh, at 
which above ^idoo Students are an- 
nually taught, is situated in the 
midst of a population now amount- 
ing to more than 150,000; and 
that the University of Aberdeen, 
which is attended by about 4.00 Stu- 
dents, stands in a town with above 
50,000 inhabitants. St. Andrew's, 
where about ^<250 Students are eilu- 
cated, is no doubt a place of small 
population. We consider it quite a 
mockery of common sense to say that 
the morals of youth can be kept purer 
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anywhere else thaTi under the paren- 
tal roof. In Glasgow, no complaints 
have ever been heard of the corrup- 
tion of the morals of the Students ; 
nor have we ever heard a whisper of 
such a thing occurring either in Edin- 
burgh or Aberdeen, so as to excite 
the least remark. On the very con- 
trary, when we hear every few months 
of rustications and expulsions from 
Oxford and Cambridge, these imma- 
culate Universities, we do not hear of 
an insfance of similar punishments 
being inflicted in Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow, with all their myriads of popu- 
lation, oftener than once in ten years. 
AVhat is more, I am happy to state, 
in farther support of .Mr Campbeir.s 
views on this subject, what I heard 
from the lips of the Rev. Principal 
of the University of Glasgow, on the 
tlOth of April last, that during the 
preceding six months of a busy Ses- 
sion, the Senate of the University 
had not occasion to inflict even the 
sliglites teensure on any individual 
of the whole 1,500 regular Students, 
living, as 1 have said, in the heart of 
a manufaeturing and commercial po- 
pulation of more than 170,000 souls. 

Another, and the last observation 
I shall make, is, that Scotland, which 
contains a population, according to 
the last census, of little more than 
two millions, has above four thousand 
one hundred youths who are an- 
nually receiving the benefits of a 
University education — an education 
which, notv;ith standing some defects, 
docs, on the whole, bear constantly 
and directly on the great ]>ractical 
purposes of social existence — au edu- 
cation, in the course of which, to use- 
the language of Professor Leslie, on 
a late memorable occasion in Edin- 
burgh, the spirit of our youth doci. 
not spend its fires in classical idling, 
nor quench them in the abyss of use- 
less abstraction” — an education in 
which, farther, to use the words oi 
Dr Chalmers at the banquet given a 
few days ago to the venerable Ih 
Hunter of St. Andrew's, “ the philo- 
sophy of Colleges is always united 
with the pursuits of private life. 
Ireland, the fertile and prolific Ire-* 
land, with a population of seven mil- 
lions, which is more than three limes 
that of barren Scotland, has not, we 
will venture to say, one third the 
humbjr of her youths enjoying the 
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benefits of such an education as the 
above-mentioned number of young 
Scotsmen. England, the proud and 
gorgeous England, with a population 
more than six times that of Scotland, 
and with wealth out of all proportion 
greater, cannot reckon as regular Stu- 
dents at her Universities more than 
double the number of those whom the 
poor, ill-peopled, and contemned Scot- 
iand yearly sends to her four ill-endow* 
cd Universities. Men of England ! 
Wuoqb; "A&YiifAiot ! (as Mr Campbell, 
ill set Demosthenian phrase, addres- 
ses the Londoners,) Men of England, 
look to this, and be you speedy in 
erecting, both in London and York, 
and 1 would say in Liverpool and 
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Manchester too, such Universities as 
may put to shame tlie effete and 
monkish cstahlislinients of your coun- 
try, lest the day dawn W'hen “ tlie 
mechanic coming from hisstall, orthe 
peasant from his cottage/’ shall sur- 
rise'and confound with substantial 
nowledge — with knowledge bearing 
on tHo true Concerns of human life — 
the scholar, who is dreaming over his 
longs and his short*^ without a 
thought that all the while the world 
is in motion, that the mass of society 
is making daily approximations to- 
wards the great goal of universal 
power over the elements of Nature, 
and the means of pcrsoilal and social 
happiness. 
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Florence t April 182 — 
* ^ ^ So, niy friends, this morn- 
ing, feeling ratherdiscomposedby the 
effects of their overnight’s adventure, 
I proposed that, after our collarjone, 
we should pay a loitering visit to the 
Gallery. They readily consented, 

tSir remarking, that the pleasure 

wliicli lie derived from the contem- 
plation of works of art was of unming- 
led purity, and that the calm repose 
of paintings and statues was the best 
soother of emotions excited in the 
bustle of life. I pity the man who 
has no taste for painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 'J'hesc arts are 
among the chief sources of the grati- 
fication of cultivated society, and no 
nation boasts an assemblage of them 
so splendid as Italy — a fair, but ill- 
fated country, whose beauty of sce- 
nery and fertility of soil have marked 
it as the garden of Europe, whilst its 
classical associations invest it with a 
lively and abiding interest. 

1 saw St. Peter’s," says Gray, 
and w'as struck dumb with asto- 
nishment." I well remember expe- 
riencing a similar feeling, on entering 
t lie superb corridor of the Fabbrica 
degli Uffizii, containing that collec- 
tion of works of art, so attractive in 
the eyes of sovereigns, and which may 
justly he regarded as the distinguish- 
ing and most honourable feature of 
the city. The Gallery of Florence, 
touiuled Ly the munificent patronage 
of the Mediccan Princes, stands 


pre-eminent in the world — with on<‘ 
exception. It fields only to the 
Vatican. The edifice, which contains 
this collection, called the Fabbrica 
degli Uffizii, was designed by the ac- 
complished Vasari, the well-known 
biographer of the older painters. It 
forms three sides of a parallelogram, 
being built in the shape of the Greek 
letter II. The inner walls of the 
two parallel sides, and the whole of 
the third and shortest side, which 
faces the Arno, are supported by 
Tuscan pillars of the most beautiful 
proportion ; and he wlio has entered 
from the Lung-Arno, and walked 
under and between the colonnades of 
this long and lofty edifice, has seen, 
to the best advantage, one of the 
most magnificent porticos in the 
world. A stately staircase conducts 
to the third story of the building, 
which is exclusively appropriated to 
the Gallery, — the two inferior floors 
containing the register and other 
public offices. The Gallery, or <'or- 
ridor, runs round the inner sides of 
the square, and presents a line of 
promenade of a tlmusand feet in 
length. Its cieling is alcoved and 
ornamented with paintings in fresco, 
representing, in one part, mytholo- 
gical subjects, and in another, per- 
sons and events of celebrity in the 
history of Florence. On one side, 
the wall is a continued window, 
throwing uy>on the other an unbro- 
ken light, producing the best dice 
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upon Hifiiiberltss pictures- wi A which 
it is stuilded ; while both sides are 
adorned with busts and statues 
placed at regular distances, inter- 
tningleil with shields and trophies, 
altars and sarcophagi. The finest 
specimens in the collection are de- 
posited in side-rooms openii^ to 
the Corridor. Xhese rooms are set 
apart for chefs^d* oeuvres. Several of 
them .are of (Elegant form and spa- 
cious dimensions, much more worthy 
of their inmates than certain closets 
in the Vatican, allotted to rival po- 
tentates. The Belvidere Apollo and 
the Laocoon are lodged in sorry 
chambers, compared with the Tribune 
and the Sala di Niobe. The latter, 
like the celebrated group which it 
contains, is grand and impressive, 
while the Tribune is a fit home for 
the Venus de Medici and her beauti- 
ful compeers. 

On first enteringjtbe Corridor, the 
eye is sblicited at so many points, 
that it can dwell steadfastly on none. 
'Fo describe any given statue on a 
first visit, I would regard as a fruit- 
less attempt. After wandering in 
the midst of riches till we are con- 
founded at their extent and value, 
we return — alive, probably, to an 
adequate conception of the magnifi- 
cence of the collection, but with no 
abiding impression of any one of its 
treasures individually. The liber- 
ality, the industry, and the judg- 
ment of Lorenzo de Medici, in form- 
ing it, and the important purposes to 
which he rendered it subservient, 
of inspiring his countrymen with a 
taste for art, and cultivating their 
sensibility to ideal beauty, must ever 
entitle him, not only t6 the esteem of 
professors and admirers of the arts, 
but to the praise of all who take de- 
light in the refinement of humanity. 

The Tribune is one -of the most 
enchanting rooms devoted to this 
coUectioD. It is a beautiful octagonal 
chamber, containing several master- 
pieces of ancient sculpture and mo- 
dern painting. A dome enriched 
with mother-of-pearl, a tesselated 
pavement of the most beautiful 
marbles, elegant statues, and admir- 
able pictures, all combine to render 
this Hall a fitting temple for its ce- 
lestial in habitant-^tbe Venus de Me- 
dici. To him^wbo has the soul of 
an artist this is holy ground, in- 


spiring a feeling almost religions 
To the heathen mythology we aro 
indebted for those relics of art which 
are now prized as invaluable. In 
religion, truth is all — and, even in- 
dependently of truth, the idea of » 
formless and spiritual being is purei 
and more sublime than that of the 
most beautiful material divinity. 
But to judgments less correct, or to 
less refined imaginations, the belief 
in such celestial beings as are here 
depicted in Madonnas, or bodie<l 
forth in the Venus and Apollino, 
must add a warmth of love to devo- 
tion, such as no mere ab^ractiorni 
can awaken. What then ? It is 
only the more necessary that we 
should judge correctly, and refine our 
imaginations. 

What shall I say of the Venus, oi 
whom so much has been said already , 
and yet of whom no one can say to(» 
much ?, Perhaps 1 should only say 
that she is all perfect of her kind 
The best praise of a good statue is 
when the critic is silent, or, if he 
does not speak out, talks in excla- 
mations. On examining the Venus, 
fancied imperfections are apt to glim- 
mer on the mind, floating away 
without leaving any influential im- 
pression, to be succeeded by others of 
as vague a cast and as transient a 
duration. These probably arise from 
ah overstraining spirit of criticism 
which usually accompanies thost' 
who assume the part of a connois- 
seur, without a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the principles of sculpture. 
But however anxiously we may la- 
bour for the detection of something 
faulty in the Venus, and however 
we may momentarily deceive our- 
selves with the thought of having 
gained our point, our inspection in- 
variably terminates in the exclama- 
tion — Oh how beautiful I — bow sim- 
ply beautiful ! Pace round and round 
the statue, try every point of view in 
which it can be placed, embrace the 
whole from within the field of vision, 
or stea^lfastly examine any single 
part — he who does so, provided his 
taste has bfeen previously cultivated, 
will not refuse nis unqualified praise 
and admiration of that faultless sta- 
tue, from which the eyes of a Byron 
turned ^ dazzling, and drunk with 
beauty.” 

It has been said, that the expres- 
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sion of the Wnns irjigbt be more de- 
cided. There is nof doubt, that more 
life and animation might have been 
infused into her ; but this could not 
be the case, without sacrificing much 
of that celestial calm aml^ impertur- 
bability, which so eminently dis- 
tinguishes the goddess of beauty from 
tlie merely beautiful woman. Those 
who are conversant with the yet- un- 
rivalled masterpieces of antiquity, 
know how much their value depends 
on their serene and godlike repose. 
1 n proportion as impassioned expres- 
sion is developed, there is a depar- 
ture from sublimity. Perhaps this 
reflection contains one of the reasons 
why the works of modern sculptors, 
notwithstanding energetic efforts and 
the pressure of genius, still prove 
inferior to their Grecian models, 
(’anova has been by many regarded 
as a successful rival of the ancients. 
'I'he works of that highly-gifted and 
amiable artist are generally well 
t'hosen in point of subject — chaste in 
design — and elegant in execution. 
Ihit in contemplating them, our feel- 
ings, as contrasted with Uiose ex- 
cited by the antique, partake too 
much of an earthly tone. May we 
not account for this by an exuberant 
clevelopement of expression, — ap- 
proaching to indicated passion, and 
conducting us too near the feelings 
and passions of common life? If, 
after gazing on the Goddess of the 
tribune, we repair to her avow’cd ri- 
\al in the Palazzo Pitti, the Venus 
of (’anova, we will be struck with 
the truth of the remark, that in the 
serenest repose, and the absence of 
all strongly-pronounced expression, 
consists the excellence of statuary, 
d'here is something voluptuous in 
I ho modern statue, wjiich attracts 
ns by feelings of a Character far less 
pure, and far less elevated than those 
which the Venus of the Tribune in- 
J’Pires. But I deprecate the thought 
of depreciating the merits of Canova. 
I speak of his Venus merely in con- 
trast with that of the Tribune, to 
which, certainly, she is, upon the 
whole, inferior. Some critics, I am 
aware, censure her most unmerciful- 
ly, finding her inferior, in every 
limb and feature, to her competitor. 
1 hey are unquestionably right, ge- 
nerally speaking: but many of the 
nverstrained remarks of which this 


statue has been the subject, may be 
traced as flowing from that’ niggard- 
liness, of praise of which contem- 
poraries are accused. Canova is now 
no more, and as time rolls on, his 
works will rise in value. A colossal 
gro|J|), among the later productions 
of his chisel, of Theseus slaying a 
centaur, 'is alone sufficient to rank 
him among pre-emin^t sculptors. 

The next piece of sculpture to 
which I turned my attention in Ihc 
Tribune is the Apollino — a pretty 
name for a beautiful thing. Apollo, 
like Venus, appears to have been ii 
favourite subject among statuaries. 
There are several other representa- 
tions of him, as there are of the 
goddess, ill different parts of the Gal- 
lery. All of them are works of me- 
rit, and one of them in particular is 
noble, in the attitude of heaving his 
arm above his head, and pointing to 
the sky. The Apollino of the Tri- 
bune is young and delicate, and of 
feminine form. The style is similar 
to that of the Venus, both statues 
being referable to the same age of 
sculpture. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of these statues is the very 
simple idea of beauty after which 
they have been wrought. No ex- 
trinsic aids, no heightening acces- 
sories are sought for,- — no action is 
represented, no posture introduced, 
in which a fine form might be dis- 
played to the best advantage. All 
is truth and simplicity — genuine 
beauty alone, and sufficiency, with- 
out the aid of studied grace or affect- 
ed ornament. 

The wrestlers compose another of 
the masterpieces which enrich’ this 
room. This is one of those pieces 
of sculpture which have the excel- 
lence of being easily read* No com- 
mentator is necessary to explain wfeit 
is going on. One of the two wrest- 
lers has just thrown the other, and 
will keep him down. Yet the strug- 
gle is evidently not over, as the 
limbs of both appear violently ejt- 
erted. The conqueror, meanwhile, 
has an elated look; bul; notwith- 
standing his present superiority, his 
hand is donched, and he does hot 
seem to fee] secure of his advantage. 
The countenance of th^ fallen com- 
batant is expressive of resistance and 
fury, but evidently miTiglc»l with 
mortification and pain. \'arious have 
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been the conjectures respecting the 
wrestlers. It is possible that the 
piece may represent a struggle be- 
tween two persons ; or it is jjoesi- 
ble that it may have been intended 
to commemorate some one or other 
of the various subjects with which 
it has been ideutiiSed. AVinkelmann 
is of opinion, that it belongs of right 
to the group of the Niobc, chiefly, 
I believe, be&use the fable bear^, 
that tlie arrows were shot when they 
were exercising themselves in run- 
ning and wrestling. 

But however much the wrestlers 
be the subject of conjecture, an equal 
share of it may be expended on the 
Arofino, or knife-grinder. This sta- 
tue is in a posture easy to conceive, 
but difficult to describe. The .slave — 
for such he would appear to be— is 
nearly in the attitude of squatting 
upon his hams, with his hands busi- 
ly employed — the one in grasping the 
handle of a large knife, the other in 
pressing its blade, which he is grind- 
ing on a whetstone placed before 
him. His eager countenance is 
turned upward, and a little aside ; 
his eye would meet those of a person 
standing erect close, by him. There 
is much felicity, both in the concep- 
tion and execution of this statue. 
It has occasioned considerable de- 
bate among the cognoscenti, who, 
concerning it, have predicated every 
thing probable, and many things 
impossible. The great variety of 
conjecture which has been exhausted 
ujx)!! it is owing, perhaps, to its pos- 
ture and employment. Some critics 
pronounce it to be the statue of an 
old Roman worthy — a Cinciimatns 
ora Manlius. By others, it is thought 
to be a ^lave detecting the conspiracy 
of Catiline, or of the sons of Bru- 
tus But the weight of criticj<mi 
])repontleratt's in favour of the bc- 
iitf thiit the statue was intended for 
the Scythian wlio was ordered to 
flay Alarsias. And this, on thd 
whole, is the most probable conjec- 
ture. The Arotino is not dignified 
enough for ah old Roman worthy : 
his expression is too clownish and 
stolid for that which might attend 
the moment of detecting a conspi- 
racy ; but he hits exactly the 
enscmhlc of vyhat we would conceive* 
in llie slave, ’while preparing for the 
execution of his commands upon 


Marsias. Besides, the subject of 
Marsias was a favourite one, and is 
twice represented in this very (lal- 
Icry, But I am not aware that the 
others were in equal vogue. In ad- 
dition to’ this, there is still preserved 
an engraved gem, in which Mar- 
sias is represented bound, and be- 
fore him, preparing for his execu- 
tion, crouches a slave in the very at- 
titude and employment of the Aro- 
tino. This statue is also remark- 
able for its great simplicity. Mueli 
attention and criticism have been 
bestovved upon it, but the praise it 
has received is no more than is justly 
due to its merits. 

1 come now to the last piece of 
sculpture to be noticed in the Tri- 
bune, the Faun, w’ith whom one 
may unbend, as with a good-humour- 
ed romp, after being fatigued w'ith 
the high-strained flattery and admir- 
ation of severer beauties. This Faun 
is one of the comical ones, and a vei v 
droll' fellow he is. There is an ine- 
sistible expression of fun in his coun- 
tenance — albeit not the original laci* 
composed for him by his maker, but 
an excellent restoration by the fa- 
mous Michael Angelo. It wou'nl 
puzzle Argus to catch a dull or 
sleepy point about him. He braiu’- 
ishes a pair of cymbals in his han(^.. 
and with one of his feet presses au 
instrument resembling a pair of bil- 
lows. Artists alone can know whe- 
ther it be easier to represent gaictv 
than gravity ; but certainly they are , 
generally more succcsbful in the for- 
mer walk, if we are to judge by the 
effect produced by their works. Few 
sculptures of a gay cast fail in their 
object, but many a dignified statue 
stands in solemn insignificance. 

M’^inkelmann seems inclined 
confound the Fauns with' Silenus— 
or rather to consider Silenus as only 
a Faun of mature age. According le 
him, there arc three character^ in 
which this god is represented, — as a 
grave p]ulos()])hical tutor of young 
Bacchus, of which there is a good 
example in tlie vestibule of the Gal- 
lery, — as a very sot, the bottle-com- 
panion of his pupil, aiwl as such, be 
is admirably represented in a small 
figure in the Hall of Inscriptions, 
and, finally, as a roguish, funny cha- 
racter, of which the statue in the 
Tribune h the choicest specimen 
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I’hc two foriiKT characters belonj< 
correctly to Hilciius ; they cannot 
properly be given to the Fauns. The 
latter, as depicted in the statue 
mentioned, is that of the Fauns, and 
of them the funny fellow in question 
is indubitably the chief. 

Such, ill my apprehension, are the 
five prime attractions of the Tribune 
of the Gallery. The paintings which 
adorn it are ilo doubt inestimable 
])roductions of their kind i but paint- 
ing cannot be put, I think, in com- 
petition with sculpture. Michael 
Angelo, Guido, Doinenichino, Cor- 
reggio, and Da Vinci, beside other 
master-painters, have here contri- 
buted their riches; but their works 
xvould require a page to be devoted to 
themselves. Tliey arc capable, singly, 
of bestowing value on any transalpine 
collection. Hut however excellent the 
art of painting is, the works of the 
sculptor fascinate most. The object 
of the ])aiiiter, comparatively, is illu- 
hion, while the sculptor deals iirore 
with the true forms and realities of 
Nature, save in^ far as these are 
uiiipered and moulded to suit his 
ideal conceptions of beauty. The 
painter is ever labouring to deceive 
ns. lie aims to cheat us into the 
belief of the existence of his object. 
His representations of Nature are 
unsubstantial, compared with those 
in the sister art, and our perception 
of them is seldom unaccompanied by 
the thought of deception. Painting 
1 used formerly to prefer to sculp- 
ture, as admitting apparently more 
varitid and lively representations. 
Hut greater familiarity with both 
arts convinced me I was in error. 
Pictures are to statues as bank-bills 
are to coin — more conveniently re- 
presented, but perishable in their 
materials, and of less iutrinsical 
Wurth. • • * * 

Attractive as the Tribune is, 1 
know not whether the Hall of Niobo 
be less interesting. There may not 
be as much beauty in it, but there 
IS certainly more s?qpe, both for 
thought and feeling. The Hall itself 
Js finely proportioned, and richly 
decorated. But nobody minds tlie 
mom, for the attention is immediately 
engrossed by the *unhappy family of 
Niobe. The fable is too well known 
n) need repetition. TIic point rc- 
I'revjntcd ill tlif’ group is whc#i 


Apollo and Diana, with their vin- 
dictive shafts, have brought coilster- 
nfttion and destruction upon tbeir 
boasted cdnsiiis. Niobe stands at one 
end of the Hall, the aged tutor of 
her children at the otlicr, and along 
the two sides are ranged her beautiful 
sons and beautiful daughters. 

Niobe herself is regarded as the 
finest figure in the group, atlrnirablc\ 
as are the othefs. Herlittitude is truly 
noble ; but I may not attempt to 
describe it, for description cannot 
give an adequate notion of the gracc- 
, ful forms of sculpture. The youngest 
of the daughters has run to her for 
protection, — seems to have sunk with 
fright upon reaching her, —and buries 
her face in her lap, to avoid seeing 
the terrors of Diana. The distressed 
mother presses the, chi Id to herself 
with one arm, while, with the other, 
she draws forward her robe to cover 
and protect her; at the same time 
turning up her countenance to heaven, 
as if to expostulate with the gods. 
But here, again, the Grecian princi- 
ple of art, which has been already 
adverted to, recurs forcibly to our no- 
tice. The beautiful countenance of 
Niohe is by no means so fully fraught 
with despair as a real mother's would 
be in a similar calamity. It is far, 
liow^ever, from being an unmeaning 
face ; on the contrary, the student 
may easily persuade himself that it 
expresses things intfilible. 

Perhaps it may be difficult to de- 
termine which is the predominating 
expression. But no one will he at a 
loss to discover maternal sympathy 
and grief, bordering upon agony and 
despair; and the features, also, would 
bccin indicative of an indignant up- 
braiding of. the gods* Bearing in 
mind the maxim of the ancient ar- 
tists, that ideal beauty is the primary 
and indispensable object of their pur- 
suit, to which every incompatible ex- 
cellence was to be sacrificed, and 
hence, that as violent emotions natu- 
rally tlirow the features into ungrace- 
ful contortions, these were never to be 
undeservedly expressed, hut only just 
so much of them as could be render- 
ed consistent with unimpaired beau- 
ty, — I believe it will be readily al- 
lowed, that as much of the motions 
enumerated have been infused into 
the counU’iiance of Niobc, as could 
be done without infringing the (ire- 
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rimi ])rinciplc'8 of art. If so, then 
the arxist’s aim, iu this group, has heeii 
attained ; he has reached what he 
i onsidered the highest eJlccllcnce ; 
and if more ))assion would have pleas* 
c<l better, let us blame, not the indi- 
vidual, but the received system of 
antiquity. But 1 believe few mo- 
ilerns now secede from that criticism 
which inclines to the rejection of ex- 
pressed passioif, and w^iich, the long- 
er the ancient models are studied, 
cannot fail to become more orthodox. 
I'he calmness, the dignity in distress, 
the moderation in passion, which are 
so observable in almost all the works 
of the (Jret'k sculptors, are the con- 
sequences of this admitted principle ; 
and not, as has been sometimes sup- 
posed, of that stoical elevation of soul, 
which prevented the artists of those 
nines from ever seeing an unrestrain- 
ed effusion of feeling. Even their 
Fates, their Furies, and their Me- 
<lusas’ heads, are not so terrible as 
beautiful. Still, notwithstanding the 
admitted superiority of (irccian sta- 
tues, when compared with modern 
ones, and of that superiority being 
attributed, in a material degree, to the 
principle mentioned, perhaps it is a 
fair and interesting question, whe- 
ther the ancients or moderns be right, 
— the formerin softeningdown passion 
to the standard of beauty ami dcco- 
luin, — the latter in endeavouring to 
express it with truth and nature? 
But I must wave discussion of this 
])oiiU for the present, and return to 
Niobe. I certainly side myself with 
the ancients, though aware that much 
may be urged in favour of the other 
party. 

The principle to which I have been 
adverting applies strongly, not only 
to Niobe herself, but to most of the 
other figures of nic group, and in 
some degree to them all. The atti- 
tude and look of the old tutor are the 
most passionate ; but he had less 
>)eauty to lose than the rest. One of 
the daughters is represented as full 
of pity ; but pity is an emotion which 
does not distort a fine countenance, 
t^he is looking down to the ground, 
and stretches forth her hand sympa- 
thetically, as if to some object in dis- 
tress lying at her feet. From the 
appearance of this figure, it is proba- 
ble that one of her brothers was ori- 
ginally placed there— perhaps the one 
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who has been pierced through the 
breast, and lies dead or dying, though 
he is now in a distant part of the 
room. It is hard to destroy any of 
those illusions which would assist in 
giving effect to this unrivalled group. 
But it cannot be concealed that the 
arrangement of the figures is quite 
arbitrary, the original one being no 
longer known, or preserved only in 
the conjectures of the critics. Nay, 
worse, the ^statues, of which the as- 
semblage consists, are of different 
styles and merits, and, therefore, it 
is not probable that they all belonged 
to the group. Two of them appear 
to be mere copies, on a reduced scale, 
of two others ; so that two groups on 
the same subject, the one a replica- 
tion of the other, w'ould seem to be 
mingled together. It is known, be- 
sides, that two or three of the figures 
were found in quite different places 
from the rest, and had no obvious re- 
lation to them. They were adopted 
because they seemed worthy of being 
members of the family, and had a 
family likeness ; and by their adop- 
tion, undoubtedly, the effect of the 
whole is heightened. Knowing these 
unjdeasing truths respecting the col- 
lection, and marking its excellence 
even with its dhjccta membra f we 
are left to imagine how fine the en- 
tire group must have been, as it re- 
ceived the last touches from its au- 
thor's chisel. 

It is taken for granted, that this 
group is correctly named : but he 
who contemplates it may be struck 
by a thought which would point to 
a different Subject. If a spectator, 
unacquainted with its history, were 
placed ill the middle of the Hall, and 
asked, without previous instruction, 
what all these people were about ? 
he would most probably reply, — 
** They are a party caught in a storm, 
and fleeing different ways for shel- 
ter." There would be much plausi- 
bility in the answer. The countenan- 
ces express just so much fright and 
uneasiness as sflch a misfortune might 
occasion. Most of the figures arc 
looking or pointing to the clouds, 
from which the rain and lightning 
might proceed. The females seem 
more afraid than their male compa- 
nions, aitd no less than six of them 
are drawing their mantles over their 
heads or shoulders, as if for protec- 
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tioii from the storm. Some of them 
seem running swiftly. Others ap- 
pear already spent and breathless. 
The young men, on the other hand^ 
arc comparatively indifferent- One 
of them is lying as if struck dead by 
lightning, and his sister hangs over 
him in sorrow. Vhe mother is anx- 
ious to wrap up her little daughter 
and shelter her. The old tutor looks 
up to the sky^ his countenance seem- 
ingly indicating that he foresees a 
dreadful tempest. The disposition 
of the drapery is such as would ap- 
pear under the influence of a violent 
storm of wind. 

All these circumstances, so far as 
tliey go, might be predicated of this 
group, with plausibility and truth. 
But to the classical observer the 
question occurs. What party, disper- 
sed by a storm, is recorded of suffi- 
cient importance to merit such a com- 
memoration ? Perhaps the hunting- 
party of Dido and JEncas may be as- 
sumed. Niobc might represent the 
i\irthagcnian Queen, and the tutor 
old Father jfineas, while the youth 
ol both sexes would be the chosen 
Lriin who attended them. But the 
youngest daughter would scarcely 
pass for lulus, though his sheltering 
himself in Dido's lap would be very 
natural, after the fondling he receiv- 
ed at the banquet. Supposing, how- 
ever, this difficulty were got over, 
there would be a total want of the 
insignia of hunting — dresses, arms, 
horses, and dogs. This internal 
I vidence, if the expression be per- 
missible, appears sufficient to destroy 
the supposition of this hunting-party 
being the subject of the group. And 
‘Uiother objection to it is derived from 
i riticism. The subject is too Roman 
lor the Greek sculptors, by whom, 
especially those of the age to which 
the N lobe group is generaUy ascribed, 
5>ubjccts from Roman history were 
pertinaciously rejected. 

VVinkolmann assigns the praise of 
this celebrated group to Scopas, whom 
ho ranks among those sculptors who 
iverc denominated masters of the 
'^r^ind school, and who flourished be- 
lore the time of Pericles. Fca, on 
tnc contrary, an antiquarian of great 
it'search and reputation resident in 
^ >me, ascribes it to Praxiteles, the 
oniineiit sculptor of the graco- 

or beautiful style. To me it ap- 

' 01. x\i. 
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pears that neither of these authors is 
right. Fca, on the authority of Pli- 
ny and Vitruvius, clearly shews that 
Scopas did not precede, but follow 
Praxiteles, and the group of theNiobe 
is admitted by Winkelmann himself, 
and all other critics, with the excep- 
tion of Fea, to belong to an age pre- 
vious to Praxiteles. Thus Scopas, 
instead of living among the artists of 
the grand school, must-have lived 
long posterior to their era. And as 
the arguments of Fea, drawn from 
Pliny and Vitruvius, seem impreg- 
nable, Winklemann would appear to 
be mistaken regarding the author of 
the group. But although we concur 
with Fea in considerir^ Scopas to 
have wrought after the time of Praxi- 
teles, and in thus disproving the con- 
jecture of Winkelmann, yet we by 
no means agree with him in ascrib- 
ing the group to Praxiteles himself. 
The argument upon which he does 
so is very flimsy and vague, and a- 
mounts to little more than this, that 
the copy in the Museo Pio Clemen- 
tino, of the Guidean Venus of Praxi- 
teles, of which the original is at the 
court of Spain, is similar in charac- 
ter, style, and execution, to the Niobe ; 
and because Praxiteles was indispu- 
tably the artist of the former, Fea 
therefore contends that he is the au- 
thor of the latter. This reasoning is 
obviously not very conclusive, and is 
not at all supported^ but in great 
measure confuted, by an examina- 
tion of the statues composing the 
group. No one conversant with the 
subject will readily believe that 
Nidbe'and her companions belong to 
an age of sculpture which produced 
the Apollo and the Venus de Me- 
dici. One fact I take to be decisive 
of their biing referable to a previous 
age : Pythagoras, an artist who pre- 
ceded Praxiteles, first introducetl the 
practice of bestowing greater care up- 
on the Capiffliatura than had been 
given to it before his time. In this 
he was universally copied by his con- 
temporaries, and by succeeding art- 
ists. So general did his practice im- 
mediately become, that a statue, 
with finely-wrought hair, may be 
pronounced to be referable, either to 
the age of that artist, or to that of 
his successors ; and the value of the 
innovated praclicj suffi(^‘ntly ac- 
counts for its instantaneous and uni- 
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vena] adoption. But tbo group of 
Niobe fails to exhibit this latter prac- 
tice ; 'aril therefore its foimation, 
anterior to the time of Bythagorns^ 
who preceded Praxiteles, may be 
predicated with lokrablc certaintv. 
it thus appears that neither Winkel- 
^ann nor Fea has rightly fixed upon 
the artist to whom tve are indebted 
fbr that beautiful assemblage of sta- 
tues, known by the name of the 
Nio]^ Group. Frcm the foregoing 
remark^ joined to the general voice 
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of the critics, txapling Fta, thcl^ 
aeems little doubt that ii was the pro- 
ducticn of the grand school ; but the 

artist is not certainly known^. 

« « « • « 

I must, for the present, take leave 
of the Gallery ; and. thanks to foreign 
liberality, I marclr down the grand 
staircase without being poorer a sin- 
gle craevia ; whereas, nad 1 visited 
the halls of the venciable Holyroed, 
1 diink 1 should have been at least 
a couple of crowns minvi. 


. The Highland Chieflaiiis Lament, 


SrHinettt. 


I lEFT my blythe and cozic hamc, 
My wife and bairnies a* : 

And I took the sword my father wore, 
And sped with haste au a\ 

I left tny aln — my native Idlls^ — 

When the heather was in bloom ; 

And now return to find a’ clad 
In darkness and in gloom. 

I 

I left the happy, fte&hen'd scene 
When summer's breath was there ; 

But now I turn my steps, and find 
The winter bleak and bare. ^ 

But still the winter is to me 
An emblem of my fate ; 

A scathed trunk — a wither'd tree— « 

A scene laid desolate. 

My wife was in the bloom of years, 

My bairnies blythe and fair. 

But soon the bitter, saut, saut tear, 
Foretauld a heart of care. 


My wife is in her silent grave, 

My bairnies by her side, . * 

Houseless andcauld-f*, theycouldna' thole 
The winter's stormy tide. 

Tlie cottage on the lone hill-side. 

The burnie wimplingby— 

Where are they now? bleak wu’s are 
there— * 

A channel tvaste and dry. 

1 left them a'— I tint the best, 

For Charlie’s kingly right ; 

And oh ! that on sac fair a cause, 

Should set sae dark a night. 

But still I dinna' mourn the cause 
That made me lea' them a' ; 

For Charlie's gude ; for Charlie's sake, 

I still could blythly fa'. 

But now the lift is dim and dark 
That lately sbone sae dear, 

And I ha'e come to lay my banes 
By wife and bairnies dear. 


• We believe that the remarks of our correspopdent on the Niobe group are origi- 
nal, and we wish lo recommend them to those critics who are always searching for the 
etblimc in every thing they cannot comprehend. 

^ The excesses lo which tbo Dukoof Cumberland's army proceeded, after the de- 
daive battle of Gulloden, in order ta crush the enterprjsJng spirit of the unfortunate 
Highlanders, w'^ho had joined the standard of Prince Charles, w'ere at osice brutal and 
iofieimous. llic soldiers spread havoc and detolaUtm through a great portion of the 
Hi^lands ; homed down the cottages, and turned out the inhabitants amid the se- 
verities of winter, leaving them to perl^ without shelter or subsfstenoe— See Cheva^ 
lifir LahntloneU Memoir j of the Kehcllion in 1745, 
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fiXAMtKA^lOK OF 1)A M'CEIE's STfUCTOAES ON OCEEN MAeY. » ^ 

Be not alarme^l^ Mr Edi(olr;7 am bfs^wrlHoga wbich /elate to Qno^n 
not about to bring foward quota* Mary have been thought to eome 
tiona from MBS. penes tae^ or penes under tbia denoniinatum> au<^ o( 
any body else. Bucb autboritfea may yodr, jreadera ore stffl undecid-* 
be of excellent aervice In deneblng ed on tbe n^attera in dispute pimy 
an historical t)ieory ; and far be ft ^dcFilve mne asSiatance fromibe bb* 
ft'omtne tode^t^ research which serva^onii if one who (be knows '' 
may brings light a single fact that « uot wbetbey it may beltiiia favour) 
could tend to ameliorate the condi* has intentionally rmainedf/om^n* 
lion of man, by roakinffut acquaint* suitings any ptolinsed vindication of 
cd with ibe motives wfiicb have in* that iUixstnouB female. It rests with 
iducnced him at any period of^s them to determine whether the pre* 
history. That there is little chance, ^ sent is an instance in which tbe ino* 
however, of you/ being at jpremit ,desty of the poet might be imitated, 
favoured with novelties of this kind, when he admits, that his reason 
or of having your nages j^ctnresqudy may hut ill defend his settled faith 
vaiied by that wni^ ts outlaxidisn the author canonlj say, that, in at* 
either in tym or phrase, will he rea- tempting to vind^te Mary, he by 
dily inferred, when assured, that to no means considers himself eompel* ^ 
him who now addresses you, it is led to calumniate the naiqea of tfioee 
altogether a matter of testimony, who supported the hallowed 
whether a manuscript exists of JDc so intimately connected with her loli- 
Oyygynall Cronyktl f»f Sceiland, by torjr. It wfnld seem t^,'1n Wiifp 
An£f^w of Wyntoun; whether the cases, the |iiamire/$ o^^KnoX hAve 
subjects of the maiden queen were thought Aune parts or fiTs cteduct 
regaled from Mr Hnrm%i HyoepiU capaMe <rf hdr^ defended ohl^h^ 4 
ofllunnye; or whether any collet- blackening the meidoi^ of Ais i|jb 
tion contains the full and particalaT fated queen, Ineuher htg 

account of Captain (Mlen*slcai ad* toric nor could alienate 

nee to hts Wtje, which, in its d^, from the faith of Witib* 

succeeded as Well* as his enemies out pr^Od^ng tl^e aoca^iicy of their 
could wish, m exdttng the populace statements. It mi^t4te sufficient^ 
against a statesman, whose every ac* remark, that, if the Searing of Ms* 
non once won dieir applause ry *8 fame.fix^ on oua reformer the 

Though dius unvenied in antiqui* stkma of hemhitess end went of 
nan lore, it^is not wlthoniltepe of feimn^ it dees qOt et ell detract 
being able to make good use of hrooaSiemeriteof.lMtaahie inwtu 
more accessible materials, that some he was engaged. ^Bnlt even this con- 
remarks are offered on a subject oesshm is uncalled ^ : he who views 
which, haying so frequently been dis|^ionately the conduct of both, 
the theme of controversy, may i^eein wiu find that respect for bis soye- 
to afford little foohi* for oijgiaoUty tdiak ttupy exist in the sstne hesOm 
of argument or of lllustitafioti. But which mWa With admiration of,1ills 
when an author, deservedly popular, boU luip uUyMding preacher df the 
renews ehames, which, to hmn of gomk '1^ Were an unworthy son 
much if%rij£!ty end researtb 5 > have of oeodaud, who could tamely have 
appeared unmmded, it is but res- tridUeOd ^thO character of one to ^ 
sonable, thltt^ose who think dif- whom site owes so much ; yet it la 
lerently /rhqOld endeavour tocottn* toBof^ed thOt many of his ootim* 
teract an evrooeoUs imprewdoh. The may atiU blush when ch^ 

biographer of Knox has acquired an gSd with iasensihility to the claims 
induce that renders bia opufions, possessed bj Knox oh their gratitu^ 
if incorrect, as extensively dango:- and esteem. IThatever 8naire< 
ous as those of any living writer of representatfoiis alluded to may have 
^eal history ; and as those parts of had in fostering this indifihmnce. 


• Crdtvford’s Lnet (ffSemtish Officers p. 107. (Edte^me.) 

Vni MTr % y 
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it was devoutly to be wished’* 
thajt historians will soon bo convin* 
*ced of their injustice in coosidering 
the apol^ist of Mary of Scotland as 
neceaaarily caUed upon to 'accuse 
John Knox of bigotry^ or to brand 
the RegenUMurray as actuated by 
an illoconcerted ambition. 

' That it Would be no easy matter 
to defend the conduct of Mary^ by 
con^asting concessions in one part 
of his work^With accusations brought 
forward in another^ may be collected 
froaa the words with which Dr 
M'Crie first introduces her to his 
readers. 

The education which Mary had 
received in France, whatever embel- 
lishments it added to her beauty, 
was the very worst which can be 
conceived for fitting her to rule'her 
native country in the present junc- 
ture. Of a tem^r naturally violent, 
the devotion sue had been accus- 
tomed to see paid to her personal 
charaa rendered her extremely im- 
patient of contradlcti(m.” Life of 
Knox, Vol. II. p. S2. 

IMd it not contain certain charges, 
whiidi, if not altogether cleared a- 
4|vay, may at least be softened down, 
this passage, inatead of fixing any 
censure on its object, might be said 
to afford the fWest excase for any 
imprudence which may have attach- 
ed to her measures. Mary’s iiduca- 
turn unfitted her for governing Scot- 
land. ^ Mary had no ooutroul over 
the tuition to which she was submit- 
ted; ergo, Mary 'cannot be Warned 
for those measuces which were cul- 
pable; blame must ultiraatdy at- 
tach to those who permitted her ex- 
posure to the contagion of a dissolute 
Coun. Such, if its accuracy were 
admitt^, is the conclusion, which, 
by a little cross-examination, could 
be drawn from the paimtge before us. 
But was she, whose imue could win 
men more readily to hCr purpose 
fhan could the gold of her intriguing 
Idifiwoman, in truth, disqualified for 
governing the rude, yet warm-heart- 
ed peasantry of her native land? 
Was the gay, the accomplished, the 
ep^etradng, the amiable widow of 
Francis, ai^getber unfit for exercis- 
ing authority over the unpolished, 
yet chivalrous barons of Scotland r 
Uninfiuenced by foreign counsel, she 
speedily gained all hearts. Those 
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who‘ were near her perbon would 
have sacrificed life in her behalf, 
and, living, would have adored her. 
Watched, however, by a Court which 
took every advantage over an inex- 
perienced woman, she was at length 
ruined hy the very measures recom- 
mended for her adoption. Ever rea- 
dy to make proposajs, Elizabetli 
brandeil them as inconsistent with 
her safety, the tnoment the Scottish 
queen seemed eager to follow out her 
sufigeations. Selfish, indeed, as ma- 
ny of her counsellors were, it is not 
to be expected that the days of Ma- 
ry could always have been those of 
“ youthfVil spring," or that she 
would, throughout life, have been 
surrounded by an “ ether all serene 
but had English infiitence prevailed 
less in her cabinet, Darnley had 
ver visited the Court of Holvrood, 
or be had done so too late, for in- 
juring the peace of Scotland’s un- 
happy queen ; and by raising to the 
throne a partner deserving of her 
hand, Mary would have l^en blest 
by posterity as the benefactor of. her 
country, lifted with mental graces 
seldom found united with such sut- 
pwsing. beauty of nerson, her win- 
Ding example would have removed 
those asperities which long clung to 
the manners of her people; and 
Scottish literature would, at a much 
earlier period, have assumed a rank 
little inferior to that of England. 
Had all of those concerned in the 
management of afl^irs'been anima- 
ted by the patriorism of her brother, 
instep of listening to the dictates 
of self-interest, they would have 
steadily supported measures which, 
without compromising the independ- 
ence of Scotland, would have been 
at once agreeable to its queen, and 
favourable to the cause of religion. 
But whatever importance may he 
attached to the assistance given by 
Elisabeth in advancing the Refer- ^ 
mation, wc cannot cotm^ firom our- 
selves, that those whb^ curing its pro- 
gress, assiduously courted her favour, 
weremainly instrumental in strength- 
ening that system of * 

Scottish aflfklrs which Ehgland had 
for years been anxious to acquire. 
In consequence of this, some oftho^ 
in ix)wer wavered, accoiding to the 
caprice of Elizabeth, and, when 
she required it, assisted in rendering 
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Fortunatefy for Mar^^ iheire 3a not bcr jafetre4 that Scottish nobles 
here a syllable alluding to hi^ om could not« tridi h good grace, accuse 
conduct As a good raistma, sm was their young ^ecn of eatraragance. 
certainly bound to keep a stiict evO Bat Mary set bet femaie^ubjects the 
over the doings of her household | ruinous example of apjprdpriatiug to 
but If her " French fillokes/' when her own use a faitbfiu palfrey, andC 
** they gat the bout abne/' that is, similar applianctee^ then seldom 
in Mary's absence, thought proper clahned by the M9eottish fair. How 
to indulge ifi amusements which her can ibis be palHatcd ? Scarcely had 
presence restrahiedi instead of bdng an exenae presented itself. When it 
unfavoairab!^ to their mistress, the was for everidlencod by rccollectitm 
passage beats unintentional testis of the facUlhat her royal grand- 
mony of her deference to the severer lUodier, a princass^of England, and 
manners of Saatland. the betrotlied Of James IV^, made 

In clearing^fary from the charge her pnblic entrance into Edinburgh 
of Wantonly persisting in conduct re- meekly seated on a pillion behind 
pugnant to her subjects, it is not the most courteous monarob of ^ his 
meant to Say that she did not/ in age. With the fear of such an ex- 
some things, uiflfer from them. *There ample before her eyes, Mary was al- 
ls abundant evidence of herhhavii^ togkber inexcusable for the repro- 
occasionalty exercised a freedom in bated indulgence ; and convinced as 
selecting an audience-chamber little we must be of Mrs Mala prop's ac- 
consistent with the ini|nners of our curacy In saying that caparisons 
country. Ah instluice of her eonde- don't become a young woman/' we 
' soension is thns described by Le need not wonder though her subject*;, 
€roc, in one of his letters : — Hier in this respect, took ofience at the 
eHe m'envoya querir, et la trouvay, freedom ^of her behaviour." 
cm la tuelle de son lit, qui pleurroit Let us see, however, whether slio 

bien fort. EHe m'a dit que son cote could noi conceal the antipathy aud 

Itti AUsoit grand mat, ct d'ailleurs le disgust" with which ^eir manners 
jour qu'eite partit de Lislebourgh |ke said to have inspired her. That 
pour venir i(^, elle tomba dessu la sb^ might detiye little consolation 
haquenie, d se fit raal hi un letem, firom eontrastimlg the manners pf her 
•elle me dit qn’ll cuidoit enfier*.^' In subjecta with those to which she had 
this, however, she fdlowed the uni- been accustomed, is not greatly to be 
form exaippl^ of Frtoch dames of wondered at Itis very questionable 
high rank ; and had it ndt been ao whether, bven in our days, d'^youiig 
long preserved iu that country, the lady of noble birth, leaving l^tland 
custom should be deprecated as the at five yeys of age, and returning 
vice of the age utore than of the in- sothe fimim years after, would not 
dividuaL In gaiety of dress, she pen^iVe a mighly contrast between 
may also have gone beyond thepru- Fariaian manners and those of fa- 
dencial idea% cf the Scottish laaicf : tbionable society in Edinburgh ; that 
but those acquainted with the poetry she would feel ** disgUsh*^ however, 
of Dunbar or Lindsay, need not be dr, mudfa more, that she would be 
Reminded that the fineries of ■‘court unable to conceal it," is soidewhat 
beauties, In their day, afibrd^a fre- problematical,* aU^ would at least re* 
QUent subject for satirical invective, quire pretty atroug, evidenee'^ to cpr- 
She may, too, have '^ofbiided her* Vino0mie'of itsbenigthecase* Wliat 
aufejects,'^ by indulging iujexpeui&ve ' prol ate given iu jdbirging Mary 
amusements, sumptnous entertain*^ ^ withaaimiw wealed? Her ac- 
tnents^ «mf like enormities^ but if' lions completely oppose such an as- 
the Earl of Atht^, in three daVe, ex- serdon ; and' the only auAority ad- 
uended a sum Omktually equivalent dooed id its supp<in is • 

mip £.10,000 of bur money, in enter- Kuux's /fhforArf* nifhich caiipt he 
fuinitig it may reasonably said to imply that she^nstilted her 

* ' • Coodairs given by Keith, as quoted in Mr itatng’s ou the 

MPrderofDivhdeytP.VlL * ' , n 

+ Dnchoiuin nudees charges Ailly as nevift; bat as lie is not iu(cnp«d to pJ 
M^Crie, H Ur imneeeSsaiy to examine them here. i * f 
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i>ul(j;ectsby q|bnlyavawii^ ber 
guilt/' Her cptntihe talke f:u 
sLcrHe^ ttiat,sclii»9awtiotluugi%8cp^ 
land tK)t fluhilk impugned 

altogidder p> nature, fbr^he Mi;aa 
brocht up^in jay^u^tia/' It would 
have been impouj^ fpr JHary not to 
have perceived me poniparatiyeriLide* 
ne$s of her bui uotbi^g 

can furuish a 8t<ron^ proii^ of her 
pwjidettce than ^ tiu8> passage. ^ JP^af ^ 

trom expressing^hec opinion to^tapso^ ^ ei»0er»ess to ton^eoJ 

who might thus haye been JusUf.of* Mny .mpadty or Msgant she may 


to sacridce personal opinion 
which was more agieeable jm 
arouiMiher; whik, in copferringbf^ 
dees of trust and titles of hom^ oa 
the most powerful of tbe^ congrega* 
tion^ — in personally quelling dUtur- 
hnnees in the distant and turbulent 
parts pf her kingdom, — and lu grati*. ^ 
fying^t;^ "nobl^, by visiting their 
estaiea, l^oii^er to emoy the amuse** 
ntepH of the diase, metplearly sbety- 


fended, she aUodes to the subject 
only in secrete;" confidentially to 
those who,beinp; well acquainted with 
the inapuers of France, could fuMy 
assent to the rudeness of those of 
^Scotland. That a se/ioiu min 4 u 
the native sinl of every vtrtue, and ike 
stHgU character that duet irt^ ktwfiur 
to mankind*, will be questioned « by 
iew ; but in recollecting bow seldom 
conforrnity to this standard is met 
with, some excuse will be furpished 
for “ gravity” being ** ropitmsant" 
to Mary 1 nature. Fortunatdy the 
author does not assert that 4^e now 
indulged in levity: sb^b^ been 


have at the severer miners of 
her ttxbaeets." * * 

** FuU of high notions of royal * 
prerogetivei^ she regarded the late pro- 
ceed;in^ in Scotland as a course of 
reb^pu .cgsinst her authority.” 
p. 92. ** As the Pmtestants were^at 
preipifit in possession of power^ it 
waa n^^ussry for her to temporise ; 
but i^e^^lved $0 withhold her xa- 
tificatton of the late proceedings, and 
to embrace' the first favourable op- 
portunity to ouertum them, and re- 
establish tl\u aument systexm" p. ^1. 

It Fould be4i9ico|t tp natap the 
BfOUarch fxtm whon^ Mary,,wa| to 


iduiged in levity : she bean nfUUarch £nom wtiom Mary wa| to 
brocht t/pin joyeusetie r implyiiig, Jbuni«fhp)^ lessons of humui^ as to 
tliat the course of conduct spu had * the ri^ts of jndneea* Whitm, it is to 
adopted lu Scotlai^ was more in,de-* be fei|i^,axe not yet suffipiently im- 


ferpnee to her yuliyiects than agree- 
able to constitutioual temperament. 
Seeing, then, that the autnority ad- 
duced does not support the asmwtion 
rested 09 it, we may enquire whether 
her aiBtions prove that she oeuld 
coqceid the antipathy/' &e» ijer 
conduct in religious mattim w^ nf- 
terwards bu ouaminsd: out does it 
not imply a high4em:ne tif deference 
to the Te|bis}e4v tQhohl,uc«^er^ce 
for geversl^lttim with thb rtW)^ po- 
pular of theix number within a few 
days of her lauding ? Lpstesd of In 

i . * .^as_j 


proiffid 00 nryalty, if vemoy judge 
from statoof cominevtal 

polkii^ Co^ «lie ^uize hunfble 
*' iqiodloos? of royal tnsiogatiye.from 
Heury fll., w1m> «o*ed4>» ?arlw- 
meut to Impose Iwncdeqs*^ under 
l«Iief of mt approsidiing wuti iwbtidr 
he had meyieiuli^^eiolrij^ pever to 
>ftnderUtko ; ,yet^nupaed to dll 

hiaci^rBhff|pefMp«QE« tn.oppres- 
wpg after the protend- 
ed atbioh thi^y bad origi- 

nateti^rteito eufiiely u^ndonedt^ 

Cautd^e WahutoUHTiof Kfury 


dt^i^ngih herrronted''fjoyett6^"t Yili^iii^^leiausly permitted both 
«t HolyroM, ahe sad been IfoUejn^ ; to aimal to# b^s and secu- 

than three *- — - " 

she ridih 
ant terns, 
edhyhet 


she sanotidni 

s^, a fe^ motitl^ after, 
assented to a. 


) in. dtodand^iPleOjaicitm fw immense anma bor- 

,dpf itsla^iiq^^ vgoteto mm bis yubjeots; and, du- 
^raatoaldy «yS<^«4'^daflftocnyealrsofexpcl>4ve\varfare 
setft. Onjaerjiisival.'; fmdi>CfHndI:mproftaion,randesqsBd- 
, hy >prp<ibumtitin, the, M ta ansemble a solitary Parliament, 


; iq^er of whicb,, on kts tmes, 
dy.^.,x(^tt^4iroJ«ey toexc^O AeHo^ 
^bg. l^jcoldhess wi^ w^h h|n< 


adequate export to the lAfonhed thsnSsweire mett? Was it to be 

thof^mpleof her mo- 


• Young ; Pteface to Part ILV the Infidel Iteekimci. 
+ Henryks Britain, fouartb edits) Vob VI. p. 48. * 
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Ejcuminaiion of Dr M^Oics Strictures on Queen Mar^^ ^ 

tlio^i^ temltidci} her tubjcttSy tbAl assented to a me^aiire Ibeiiinp; Vifio 
]>rtDcc» ought not to have their pro** deference to the aristocracy than oi 
inises tob strictly urged upon them ? whidk was passed at the aome tiin 
Her amiable namesake. Queen of enaeting, ^ve ot^sex of tl 

England# susp^ded certain laws^ prin€i|)dl barronb be called by tht 
without couaotting Parliament ; and CommiSBioiiers# hefer that atht 
such were the omnions then entsar^* peace# tvarre# oi* taxation wer grant 
taiued of royal prerogathre," that <?d or ooncludit:*' and while the m 
contemporary hi^orians make no bks waro thus respected, thcintcrea 
mention of ihia airetdi of power^i of the people were attended to i 
Even Elizabedi, much as she courted this aame ParlHinieoi, also, the pne 
popularity, issued a prodamatfon^ vlfcdges.of the roytdl burrowes wc 
soon after amnings^ to the throne,t'hgK raiid^ When Knox was calle 
which all preaching was itiliilkteil to answer for alleged sedition, he wa 
withouAi special license: an act for allowed a fair bearing before an ex 
* which Hume apologizes, by sayings traordinary meeting of the noble, 
that It vaa ** authomed by the ex« and dismissed uninjured; altlioug* 
tout of royal prerogative dunng that the Privy Council had before pre 
age/* The i^e^ings of a court, nounoed hiS conduct to be irea^on^ 
sanction^, indeedv by Parliament, Me. Such a defcision would ha\ 
Init originating widi w Queen, are been regarded by most princes as au 
characterised by the same Mhtoriau ihOrirng, at least, the imprisonmeii 
as on^ cemsistent with mo^ of an enemy. ^ Elhsabeth, at all events 

narch^ T« To exhjMt Mary, there^ did not hesitate to Imprison some o 
fore, as if guilty (t nMnething very the speakers in a solemn disputa< 
^utquitv7ig% or uncommon, in hold* tiou held by her own authority, be* 
ing opinions which had actuated the cause their conduct had dictn prp> 
most celebrated mveimigns living nouncod tefrmetory and obsiinate 
her own times, is, to say the leastwf Marjr's tmatment of Knox on thi 
it, any thing but charitable* Ad* oecasion d^as not departed from 
mitting that she entertained aik^ . diroughoht the whole of her reign 
prlneij^esto the exmns*alUged, the ITie noble intrfefddity of Craig, ir 
abettors of {Ri>ceediog8 whiclr, we are censuring her nifaineus marriage 
told, regarded as a corpse of re# with BothweU, procured him nr 
hellion against her authority, might barm: and it do^ not at^>car that 
have but indiffiifCDtlyi had she, in a single instance, contrived 

she resolved on carrying them into m obtain the punishment of lan od- 
cfl^ct. Happily, however, >she was versary bylilegal means, or without 
*s 0 prudent m never to put in prao the fulk^at^ invesdgation ; vrotevet 
tice the? notiona'^ ascribed to her* may hav^ been her mit&ns of royal 
In a meeting of the ttoldes, beldf prerbgat^/' 
soon after her arrival, she nominated Thiri tliould have consider- 
twelve persona at a Privy Council, ad'the late proeeedinga a« n course oi 
**' wiihont quhoue adw^sse shoe should rebeffion" Ucfd not sttip^tc bs, since 
conclude no grote hutnnesi 4n the It appears diat, in James, Pnor 
was this like the dc^d of a o^St. Andrew's, attended by several 
lynncess resolved to a^on hsgh no- noUemen, goes to FranceTto paajie 
tionk of rojal prerogative K On tlte tho^uettie, wWch ill mm sorte lie 
hupplir|tion of the Lords, shedmiaefc^, pMPnned'^ V’ ^ W^oold «uch a depu- 
diately assented to an explicit and tatioii havebe^ sen^y had not the 
comprebenriva Act of Oblivion fcid imblrirbcenoonvfnijedthiilhh^ w 
all offencci^^taspinitted against )m namraUy 

authority dhittg the Igte troubia»' * D^lj^^as she piay have felt 

None of tm pmecessors had aver ^tbe 4lisf^|>M«ahewn to tbefr^aoye* 

J . ■ / ..w ^ _ ■■ 

Hume’s £11(^4. Conclusion of Cr ST* * v 

$ So Mr Galt hoidcally speaks of the CardTual’s 'lp^ject for obtaining the Tispi# io 
his Life and AdmtfksftiH^ of ITo/apg, TO. " ’ ’ \ 

I Annals of Scotlatwl, &nno 15G1,) VoU I. of the Disforleal 
Daybur^ latch publish^ by Mi James TTaig, frorn original manuscript)^ intttc Aovo- 
cates’ LibrarJ. \\ fO Ub \ •• lb. 
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reigti> It was ibrtunatc for the canse 
r of religion tlut they did, '' in 9omek 
sor te/' succeed. 2 1 is said that idle 
found it necessary to temporise ;** but 
would it not be^ is hotim$tent with 
^charity to attrilmte her conduct to » 
moreJWnourabiiSinotive^^hat of a 
wifdi to comply with ^eral mora 
than peraoDal opinion? That sKe 
hositatod to sanctieit the Treaty coii^ 
eluded with Sootiand by Engliah 
and ii^fench Ambaasadora aiiose from 
a belief that the deputies of her hua# 
band had gone beyond their powers ; 
''and if example can be pleaded as an 
excuse, fihe had cmly to secal the 
cooductof Franda l.^jeganUqgthe 
famous eoneotd of Madrid, which, 
although holemidy concluded by him# 
self, he not only refused to ratify^ 
but infringed as soon as be was set 
at liberty. Far from violating any 
4 its provisions,. Miiry seemed unifosiiDM' 
ly to regulate herself by them, as 
well as by most of the statutes passed 
in a Parliament held without her ao« 
tbority : and seeing thatshe withheld 
her ratification of the late pfoeoed^ 
ings, at seems to have been Afitte^eted 
by the nobles, we oi^ht tf ^ve hee 
the greater credit forlenientuieaiiirei^ 
whidi, had the Treaty i;\f Ediilfinrgk 
been ratified, would have iresul^ 
iroiQ compuldon ; but so longaidt 
was unsanctioned, we must attribute 
them to the sagacity and soundness 
of her understanding. 

No one can doubt that Mary, otx. 
coming into ficotlahd, emerged 
'the d^ign of itsestabl^tm 4m 
ancient system/' when hA .mew the 
principles of the sehod {pm whidh 
she hifd just tacm^ The anthmi* 
ties given < by Dr M^Ciie (II. 303.) 
are conclusive on this print ; hut we 
«>Uall soon have' to admire the pru<# 
dence and wisdom which eiui^d^jso 
young a soverelga to^ r^ect die ad# 
vice of hcTfhi^osedjrelaiioiis, and to 
act a part that dpes ^ual hoiiQue^ Up. 
the woman at44he Queen : ^ > 4 

Nursed from her infant itt A. 
blind attBKAitnmit.iluIhe Rom^n 
tholic reUgiiUvAIAtTnit;^ 

<^^ojrcd, bofore 8bAlenFmA<?A, to 
strrittiheti this prejudice, am to 
spire her with Aversion to iha neligloa 
which had hem mnhrliced^ her 
people. was tau^J^tumtr would 
be the great ^lory of her re^ to re# 

^ upfe her kingdom to the wriBcuec 


of the Romish Sec, and to co^^operatc 
with the Popish princes on the con* 
rinent in extirpatmg heresy. If she 
forsook the reugion in vdiieh she 
beeiteilucated, she would forfeit their 
IKxwerful friendship ; if she perse#, 
vered in it, she m^fht depend upon 
their ttristance to enable her to chas* 
rise her rebellioiia subjects, and to 
pfoseepte her clainis to the English 
crowyr against a heretioal usurper* 
WllbthriefiAcdpreposeessions Mary 
came into Seothmd, and she adhered 
to theta widi simpilar pertinacity tq 
the end of her Irak To examine the 
sabjecta of controversy between the 
Pa{»m and Protestants, with the 
vkw'of ascertaining on which side 
the truth Jay,#^to hear the reformed 
preachers, or permit ibero to lay be# 
fore her riie gmunds of their faith, 
even in the jmesence of the Cleigy 
whom she had brought along with 
her ,— >10 do any thing which might# 
lead to A dijUbt in her mind respect* 
ii^ the iriigiop in which she had 
bceir brought ftp ; these were conde- 
pamwnn which she had formed aa 
unritarabla detmmination tO/avoid#'* 
pp.A«,38* . 

That rim hod 'been nursed in at-^ 
ucbuie||t to thoRomonihdiiolic faith 
-##tbat i^ery moans bad been em|doy# 
ed tO/Stengthett this prejudker-^to 
inspire her with avc^rion to. the re& ^ 
gion of her people^ Sec, Ssxa areJm*^ 
rVAdOy Adaii^ril' (in these Wouhtf 
have bemificmrid the lolkst apoli^j^. 
€(x.hpe meaames, had kl^y been in* 
confarmlty with the wisbes i>f her 
. oaplinentri advisenk Unox hitnseH 
waa not brmight, all ai once, to the 
Protestant fai^ ^ heowelhis change 
of opiniou to tbeehrcomatances of his 
educariom Mary waa ao strictly 
• brouj^t up iUi Ae Homan Catholic 
fairii, ihaa she may never have had 
oppoHUnityy wbiklu France, of hear-- 
ing rife refovtned teadhers ; and if 
WAS to prepare 

Mppi for the mighty work which he 
afrirandrda acomplished, it smnely 
watfHudoQAhle in a Queen, not t weU*^^ 
tyi of age, tohqld, without sUs*x 
mdoi^Opiuimii carefully iustUleiU 
1)5* tburefom, it k meant that we, 
,saoul^^ reprobate Mary for being a' 
Roman Oal|ipl{c on arrlvingiu l^t- 
called upon to do that 
whi^ would set at notmnt the infiu# 
mcQpt m}y culture iim constant ox- 
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^mple. That she adhered, however, 
lo «ll of fljeae instructions and pre* 
possesbions is palpably contradicted 
by the first acts of ner rei^* To the 
convention first held at J&dinburgh 
after her arrival, no churebraan was 
admitted^; a circumstance which 
clearly proves Uiat she bad no wish 
to take advantage of t^e confidence 
then reposed in her by the people* 
Her Pnvy CouncU was» with one ex- 
ception, composed of Protestant no- 
blemen. One author t assures us 
that she was advised to have recourse 
to violent proceedings against the re- 
formed ; but, convinced that it was* 
unjust to constrain cohsciencc, she 
happily rejected this advice. It will 
be said tliat (die proceeded thus, be« 
cause she “ found it necessary to teni- 
}>orise/* Had her conduct, when 
once establisbetl In Scotland, been of 
a directly opposite character, there 
, might have appeared some ground 
for attributing these liberal acta to 
temporising but when we find 
that she afterwards acted simUarly, 
it is not a warranted interpretation. 
So far from abandoning this line of 
policy, she, some months after, raised 
the stalest friend of 4he Heforma- 
tion to the rank of an J^rl ;^crcby 
exasperating the most powdRbl sup- 
porter of‘ the ancient religion* About 
the same Ume, she imprisoned the 
iSarl of Both well, a Roman Catholic, 
land the personal enemy of some of 
the iyrincipal reformers. About a 
twelvemonth after, the Earlof Hunu 
ly fell In an insurrection raised ^for 
checking the increasing infiuence of 
the l^tesfants ; and, as if to chew 
her detertninatimi to repress sU vio- 
lent projects for favourit;^ the Roman 
Catholics, his gallant son, her own 
passionate admirer, suffered on ifae^ 
scafibld, while another was condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment. Strong- 
ly as she bad been enjoined to co- 
operate with the popish princes in 
extirpating heresy,*' she was not yet 
contented with the proofs given of 
her disregard to this advico: for, 
at this same tyme, also, the Earle 
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of Sutherland w^asbanishi thei^^aStticie, 
and dohne Hamilton, Archbisebope 
of St Anclrewes, imprisaoned: and all 
this was done fas the Queine hersel^e 
sett doune under her aden hand) by 
the poucrof her brother James, Earle 
of Murray, with the Queine, toweak- 
in the popishe f^tionl.*' This was 
backing her friends,^' with a ven- 
geance. Her esteem for the Roman 
Catholics appears to have been car- 
ried so far, tnat those of thetu whom 
tlie walls of a prison could not re- 
strain from taking a part in the feuds 
which agitated her kingdom, were, 
with a creditable sense of their me- 
rits, bani^ied from a land undeserv- 
ing of such sons ; while those of still 
higher desert were ^wisely removed 
from a scene of vexation, where their 
worth was so inadequat^y apprecia- 
ted. On one side of the account wc 
find imprisonment, exile, and igno- 
minious death ; on the otlier, bound- 
less liberty of speech and of action, 
riches, and dignity. The former, of 
course, flowing from pure love of the 
popish "party : the latter extended to 
the Frol^afits out of sheer hatred. 
Yet, wiib such facts before us, we 
are called on to believe that she ad- 
hered,*^ and with pertinacity,'* to 
the inst^ctions given her Mfore 
leaving 'France,! What stronger 
])roof can he given of Mary^s im- 
partiality than the directions which 
she gave when under a sickness 
threatening to be fatal? As de- 
8mbed|n the original, from, which 
the folliming passage is quot^, the 
wbohrt^ the scene is solemnly in- 
stmctive: among other directions, 
strikingly evincing ^that her disposi- 
tion was as amiable*, and her mater- 
nal affection as strong as was her 
anxiety for her country's weal, she 
recommended the noblemen around 
her ** to procure some ease in con- 
science to those that do profe$s the 
Catholic faith, because, hir 

rei0n^ the constrained none to exercise 
in religion edherwayea iheim iheir con- 
science indicted them §.** With such 
unsttspickms testimony^ will it still 


• mfouu l««l- , ^ ^ 

f Mackenxi^s Ltoesi as mentioned by ll>r Co<dc Mhis I^hi&rp of the RejhrfnaiiOHy 
VoU lU. pu 
tnaffour.im. 

^ ^ IJhtory cf the LtJ^ of James P/., edited by Malcolm Laing, Ksq* from MoS., 

which seem to have been given in a garbled form^y Crawford of Drumsoy, 
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be insisted uj^n that she adhered io Homan Catholic worship* Mary di- 
ehe instructions of ker early advisors? reeled preparations to be niidefor 
'fhat she did n&t adhere to them is the celebration of a solemn mass* tn 
most etmvincin^y proved by the con* die chapel of Bolyrood HouAf on 
duct of the Frendi towardatheir for. the ftrst Sibbath after her arrival/* 
iner Queen. , She had Utde The subject might certainly haVe 
jnore than two years in Scotland been bitrodpced without represent- , 
when her jointure w^s withdrawn ; ing it as arising solely from a wish 
thus shewing, that, by her conduct to outrage the reelings df the people* 
towards those of the reformed iwlU The Protestants would have had lit- 
gion, shehadu/nrady forfeited ** their de reason to be protuf of a Convert 
powerful friendsldii*” Her uncle^s whose totercourse with their party 
death was the iiiQiimediate cause of had subsisted onlf for a few days: 
this : but, infliiMided as they we^ and, had Mary attended Knox on 
by the darkest spirit of popery, die the first Sftntmy after her arrival, 
French would have cheerfwy made diere Would have been much reason 
any saccidee to retain her friendship, & suspect her of that/^ temporidng” 
had she not been acting die part of a already comadeted. "She had lately 
prudent sovereign, and making but acoomplkbed, in safety, a voyage, 
poor efforts in behalf of the popish rendered more perilous by the ae- 
interests. If this step was taken m si^a of Slisabetb, and would nahk* 
a mean for inducing her to adopt ndly be desirous of displaying 

V lolent measures, it completely failed gratitude in the most solemn mauim 
of its object ; for, in order to regain prescribed by her jreligion, to vdddi 
their influence over her, Le Croewaa we are in charity bound to attribute 
soon after instructed to forward a her ciMuct more than to the unwor- 
raarriage between the Scottish Queen tiiy motive above imputed. Again, , 
and Charles of Austria, soU of the ktp. 31, intrddudng her first confer* 
Emperor Ferdinand. T.hc assertion, cnee with Knox, itisaaid, that j|die 
therefore, of Mary's having ^ adhe- seems to have expected ig awe him in- 
red with pertinacity” to her early pre- to gnAtfiisMion, by her aiUmrity, if not 
possessions, is strongly contradicted, to confounds him by her Arguments.*' 
so far as her public acts were ooU- Kuoxlumsdf e:^{^8seS nosfich sus- 
ctmed. That her private Opinions pidon/ neither din it be, inferred 

V ere adhered to, is readily granted \ from me interesting account mven in 
but it will be seen that her's was nei*, his /fM^orre. Ignorant of m Re- 
thcr a blind attachment, nor the re* formm^a firmnessr she. tnay^^ ihdm}. 


buitofan ‘^unalterable detemiua-^ 
tion to avoid” exaininiug the " «ub- 
jeets of controversy between the Pa- 
pists and protefetaWts^**^ 

There is someditng like asperity 
towards Mary tlisjfiayed in introdu- 
ting those evcnte<H foox'slife with 
i\hich she was more intimately con- 
cerned : thus* at p. 48, an entertain- 
ment given in the palace is represent- 
ed as having been intendedsfor a re- 
joicing over the ^ massacre of Vassy t 
an insinuatipn ^ repugnant, that it 
needs only to be mentioned td excite 
i>uspid<m of its correctness. At fs 
dissimulation a^ aruficeto said 
to h^ye formed a principal ^rt of 
her^atacto, and assigned as the 
motives which her to treat 

Knox in tholopcuest and con-* 
dofacending manper*' At'‘p. ^4, we 
nnd these words: Kbolved to give 
ne^ subjects an ^ early ptopf of hear 
brm determinatum to adhere to the 

vote* 3wVl, 


have thonght that howotud be so 
xmi^Jlaiiered by this mark of re- 
ject as to a^te nis opposition i but 
two^is some dlRbronpe betdi^ this 
ana the imputed intention df aemg 
him into subtotssion. PWn these 
passages, and that former^ quoted, 
it win be aeon lhat Mary is accused 
of being actuated by a ‘‘blind at- 
tabhtoent*^ to Ihe Rotnan Catholic re- 
ligion, and, at the same time, of en« 
terti^ing it at a means for insulting 
Iter ^otestant subjects ; positions 
by m'^toeau^ consistent with each 

a<m jW iKwa Roman Cadiolic than 
^a wiSi to osdrage pubHc opinion, it 
iifdifi5tf*dt to porc^e howhiir at- 
could have been A/iW— a 
terip# ivhen applied to bol}rf/ coni- 
prebending that wlu^ Wo expi^s by 
eineere . , Any one of tneto ^^ges, 
howOi^, would weigh Beavilv on the 
memory of a sovereign li vingln times 
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a; lien the religion, for centuries estab- 
lished in his kiiigdoiu, was fast retir- 
ing before tlie light of reason and of 
truth. Let us therefore inquire, 
whether the belief of Mary^ instead 
of being assumed^ was not sincere as 
well as enlightened. 

What 1 (it will be exclaumed) tlie 
faith of a lioman Catholic enlighten* 
ed I No wonder though Mary s caus^ 
is advocated t>y one who can make 
such an assertion : this must be some 
soditious Papist, presuming on the an- 
ticipated sueeess of the Catholic Bill- 
Call him what you will, most cour- 
teous exclaimcr, he fears nofto con- 
fess, that) 80 far as his humble* judg- 
ment can decide on such matters, he 
finds it not written, that tt is dtogeijur 
impossible for a lioman Catholic to 
be saved. As this, however, may be 
but making bad worse, it will be ad- 
visable to come to a mutuM under- 
standing on the mei'its of that substi- 
tute for religion* existing in Scotland 
previous to tlic Reformation. 

Inculcated by a priesthood as ig- 
norant as tlioy were immoral aud 
jicrvcrtcd to sup))ort the grossest im- 
j»osition$, the lioman Catholic tenets 
exerted an iufiueuce the most deba- 
sing ever submitted to by rational 
beings, ’ Under their sickeninj^ con- 
trol, the^ intellect of man sunk into a 
toipidity, 

BahmcM with which, the famM Athenian 
pest 

Were a short head.ache,— were the trivial 
piun 

transient indignation. 

The noble productions of anclilit 
genius lay Unexplored, or were fast 
hastening into an oblivion, from 
which no after efforts could have 
rescued them, had not a timely re- 
actfon sprung out of that long inac- 
tivity which seemed to forebode the 
extimption of all that was ospiriiig 
in humanity. Bigotry, blind und 
revcngeful/armed with power, hud 
guided by a spirit which could daro^ 
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all in the cause of its forsaken altars, 
beheld with dismay the first dawning 
of a luminary-, whose beams dispel- 
led the mental gloom, and ** shed 
light on the mysterious ways of Hea- 
ven/' lleleutless persepution, ending 
in martyrdom, was the only rewartt 
held out to th? friends of mankind ; 
yet they blenched not from the 
cause they had in hand, but con- 
tinued on their noble course. A hap- 
pier era at length arrived, and Scot- 
land was reteued from the thraldom 
^i^hich had so long enslaved the 
world. If tliosc, who had themselves 
sufieretb decplyi should be clmrgcil 
with an approach to that severity a- 
gainst which they had so often re- • 
monstrated, wc might, with the Sa- 
tirist, cxclaun 

Quisnam hoiulnum veniam dare, 
qaisve dfcorutn, 

Viribus abnUerit dir.i atquc immonia 
passis^ ? 

Can it be wondered at, if, in the 
first ebullitions of freedom, they were 
occasionally betrayed into acts which 
cooler moments would condemn r 
The scenes oT monkish chastity/' 
discovered within walls professedly 
dedicated to one who is all pure, 
could not fail to rouse the passions 
of a people becoming acquainted with 
the doctrines of a more rational faith. 

In plying their task of righteous 
havoc,” they deprived Superstition 
Of her tnigbtiest stronghold, and 
wrested from Papery that support 
she might have derived from asso- 
ciations connected with places of 
worship Jong resorted to. Those who 
execrate the reformers for their coi]- 
duct in this respect, forget that, as 
qur sympathy is often diminished 
■when fully acquainted with the his- 
tory of an individual, some isolated 
portion nf whoso adventures may 
have excited the llvelkist interest ; so 
the edifice, complete in all its parts, 
yields not such food xumiuani 
fancy,*' as that which, partly in de- 

'l i" -. — , r 


^ Of Scottish manners in tbc time of James IV. Dr Irving bays?— Tbe Clergy 
Vijira remarkable for almost every quality, except those of, a virtnoua kind. Instead 
orc\hibliing examples of meekneSa and devotion, were commonly distinguished 
by perpeiual Inststiges of avarice, rapine, and lasciviousness. A general depravity of 
inaiiricrs had indeed begun to (lervodc the nation. The Women werc’'sttnngerb to mo- 
([{('sty, tlic mcn^io sober industry.^' JM'cs of the Scuttuh Poetpj JM. 400, 40h 
* t Javcoal. Sat. XV. 

* 
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cdj, becomes Invested with an ob* 
scare importance, cfiliable .of being 
infet’prctcd a thousand different ways, 
according to tjje taste or f^plinga of 
the»beholdel»;. On thi^ ground they 
have good reason to ' thapk those 
\«rhom tbey^would rashly bmme, and 
should forthi^ttli adopt the wjaer sen* 
tiincnts of the poct^ ivheu he con- 
gratulates himself that, ivhere a 
proud Abbe^has caice stood^ 

mdsiog pilgrim sees 
A mould’ring wall, with ivy crown’d, 

Or Gothic turret, pride of ancient days, ^ 
Now but of use to grace a rural scene. 

To bound our vistas, and to glad the 
som 

Of George’s reign •. ^ 

Having thus attempted'to remove 
all suspicion, we may jog on more 
lovingly to examine whether Mary 
can be accused of clinmug to her re- 
ligion, at any period of her life, 
merely because it was a mean for 
outraging the feelings of her 
jeetb, as would seem to be insinua,* 
ted above. Those who accuse hor of 
“ temporising,” must be convinced 
that her professions were grounded 
on conviction, when remiimed that, 
though the metropolis was crowded 
with Ihrotestants of every rank eager 
to repress the slightest symptom of 
respect for the old religipp, yet, fob- 
lowing the dictates of couscience, ahe 
never deviated from the observances 
to which she had been accustomed. 
'Fhe infereUce here drawn from her 
actions is strongly confirmed by her 
words ; J Jm^e both heard 
read/* was the expressive reason as- 
signed to Knox for her opposition to 
the doctrines which he taught. It is- 
dbscrtpd, however, after det^i^ng the 
conference in wl^icb these were ut- 
tered, that Knox pronounced her 
to be ohdinateJy wedded to the Pop- 
isli church, and averse to all means 
of instruction/' (p, 40.) If such wAd 
really the case, lier belief might well 
be firmed both Wind” and bi- 
goted.” WA*e it a fair way of de- 
ciding on the accuracy of this asser- 
tion, it miglit be contrasted with the 
conclusion dr^wn from Knox's ac- 
count by the candid historian of the 
reformation in Scotland. His words 


are, the abUtfjj with which Ma^f 
had svp/forted her part irt the cou’- 
Serence^ and the firmness with ivhich 
she argued from the maxims which 
she had adopted, convinced Knox 
that there was little or no hope Of her 
* conversion a pass^ ^conveying^ 
an impression v&j difl^ent from 
that which retnahis after reading the 
words of Dr bPCrie. Merc autho- 
rity, however, ought itever to be re- 
ceived, when access can be had to 
the original of wliich an opinion is 
to be formed. The words of Knox 
chiefly founded on are, “ In com- 
munication Vlth her, I espyed such 
craft as I have not found in such 
*aifee;” which obviously imply, that, 
instead of being a Roman Catholic, 
she knew not why, he had found ‘ 
her able to assign a reason for the 
faith that was in her. Although 
there is some ground for believing 
that, iui granting audience to the re- 
formed preachers, ghe was actuated 
as much by a wish to display ber 
own skill as that of having me truth 
laid fttlly before her,- yet the. cir- 
cumstance of such a conference hav- 
ing taken place at ber own request, 
partly invalidates the charge that she 
was averse to all means of instruc- 
tion.” Besides the direct proof al- 
ready given, however, many parts of 
her conduct furnish Indirect evi- 
dence, that her attachment to the 
Church of Rome was the result of 
settled conviction ; neither assumed 
for lulling conscience, nor for out- 
raging the feelings of her subjects. , 
Tnose against whom we are ar- ‘ 
l^ing will not hesitate to charge 
Mary with extravagance. They will 
also admit that the revenues of the 
Crown were not the most produc- 
tive; but if disposed to follow his 
example, she could, with a much 
better grace than Henry, harvo ap- 
propriated ahe chu^h-lands to meet 
the expenses of her court. The ra- 
parity of the nobles might have re- 
sented the loss of that which had 
been looked upon as their peculiar 
spoil, but, unpopular as the priest- 
hood had become, such^anact, on 
the part of thesoverekn, ivould have 
been viewed as venial by the people 
at large. P^rt of the revenues of' 




• Slionstone’s Ruined Abbey^ 

t CcK)k*c History of the Reformation >n Sc<nland, Vol. Ilf. p. 77. 
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ihc ehurch-laiida was indeed set a- 
part for tbc crown, but it never 
reached Mary's coffers, and she did 
not attempt to extend her claims* 
Wliat, under such circumstances, 
can have been the caus^ Of this un- 
exampled,, denial? She was too sin- 
, cere a Catholic to do that which, 
althou^ it might please, or be par- 
doped by htf people, was In direct 
violation of Qtose sentiments which 
her relimon inspired. It wiU not be 
denied that was anxious for the 
accomplishment of her matriage^With 
Daridey. If her religmn was only 
assumed for the purp&es alleged, ^ 
what could prevent her from em- 
^ bracing the Protestant forms, and 
having it consummated without the 
delay which actually took place? 
She was top well convinced of the 
* soundness of those tenets which she 
bad adopted, to think of marrying 
one of prohibited consav^uinity, 
without obtaining a dispensation 
from the head of her church. To 
accumulate examples must be un- 
necessary; what has already, been 
said may excite a doubt as to the 
justice of accusing Mary of profes- 
sing the Roman Catbouc religion, 
without examining its merits. 8he 
adhered to it, because, so far as her 
judgment could determine, she be- 
r lieved it to be the best ; and however 
much we may lament that reason 
did not sugge^ another ilecision, if 
her actions oppose the ch&i^^s inri- 
nuated, we ought to give her at least 
^ the credit for being sincere. 

\V"e may next enquire wbeth^ 
^^ary’s rehgious opinions were not * 
a more rational nature tnan those of 
Roman Catholics usuaHy tae, — whe- 
ther she can be accused of adhering 
with pertinacity" to die bigoted te- 
nets of the Romish priests. That shb 
was rincerely attached to their church 
we have already seen : beft in lament- 
ing this, should admire the firm- 
ness that could resist such powerful 
inducements for embracing the Pro- 
testant faith, — a firmness that pre- 
ventctl her from adopting opinions 
which, although most popular, did 
not produce in her mind a conviction 
of their truth. But in refpsing to 
adopt the Protestant religion, she 
happily imbibed much of that chari- 
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tabic feding so rarely to be met with 
in those of ner , persuasion. ^ Hence, 
instead of persecuting heresy, wc ]ia\ c 
seen her uniformly acting on tlie ra- 
tional principle, that rulers have no 
right to ^ce the consciences of their 
simjects. This would, of itself, bo 
sufficient to prove that her faith wa^. 
enfightenedr^n conclusion fully sup- 
ported by her conduct in many trying 
emergencies. Of thir»no stronger 
proof could be required than her be- 
haviour when under a belief that she 
ivas soon to resigti a life afterwards 
embittered by the severest trials. In- 
stead of clinging to the belief that the 
prayers of a heretic are ineffectual, 
^he requested that supplicatioiib 
should be offered up for her “ in .ill 
the kirks adjacent V' She thanked 
her Maker for granting her space for 
repentance: prayed that he would, 
of his mercy, pardon her sins ; grant 
her a penitent and contrite heart foi 
her offence ; deal with her in incrcv, 
in respect of her weakness ; and ri- 
mit a little of his judgment, althoiiglj, 
as a miserable offender, she deser\e(l 
the same." Though, doubtless, at- 
tended by priests, we here find none 
of that reliance on the merits of saints 
^ so falsely consoling to the bigoted 
Homan Catholic ; we meet wifii n6nc 
of that mummery usually exhibited 
around hi^ dying bed. Piety, the 
most ratioQpl and sincere, breathes 
ip every sentiment ; and while con- 
vinced of her own unworthiness, slie 
reposes her only trust in the unde- 
served mercy of an alUrightcous 
Judge. Minute asheV directions were 
on this occasion, we hear notliing ol' 
masses to be said for the good of hei 
•soul, after its departure from the 
body; ^ this, how diffb-ent from 
Henry Vlll., who had thrown off 
his allegiance to the Pope ; or from 
his jfather, Who entered into a formal 
contract, for this purpose, witli all 
fibe churches ^nd colleges in his king- 
dom ! The inference so favourable 
to Mary, drawn from this con#ast, 
might be farther conffrmed; but it 
is hoped that enough may have been 
aaiil to shew that her religious opi- 
nions were ncitlier founded on preju- 
dice nor the result of an unalterable 
determination to avoid a scrutiny into ’ 

their merits : inshorj:, that they weie 


# 


IfUtory of the Life of Jamt P/., formerly quoted. 
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sincere, and, for a Homan Catholic^ 
enfighfcneiL 

It were unfair to oonccal, that, from 
p. to. 249, anti from p. 1^2 to 
1.53, there are certain hard words ap- 
plied to Mary, as well as her ** vin- 
dicat^," of whom, indeed. Dr M'- 
Crie imrariably speaks, as if it were 
condescension to honour them with 
his contempt: ^ut tliese pasaascs 
contain no specific charge which has 
not been discussed times without 
number. The itnputations already 
cxaniined, if not altogether new, are 
urged with an asperity seldom adopt- 
ed by any respectable accuser of the 
Scottish queen, and tinge, more or 
less, every page ua which her name 
is mentioned. We have seen her re- 
presented as totally unfit for govern- 
ing Scotland, — as incapable of ruling 
her passions,— as breaking through 
those restraints imposed by.the man- 
ners of her subjects, — as openly be- 
traying the disgust felt at their rude- 
ness, — as actuated by opinions of 
prerogative inconsistent with the 
welfare of her people, — as insidious- 
ly temporising witli the party in 
power, — as firmly adhering to the in- 
structions of those who ^vised her 
to persecute the reformers, — as pro- 
fessing the Roman Catliolic religion, 
not from having compared it with 
the reformed faith, but because in 
it she bad been blindly nursed, — 
and as occasionally employing it to 
outrage the feelings of the Protestants. 
I'ruly, the sovereign who could just- 
ly be branded with one-half of these 
charges could have little claim on 
the sympathy^ far less ou the resect 
of posterity : but tbe remarks here 
submitted may refresh the memories , 
of those who have passively adopted 
Dr APCrie's opinions ; and will, at 
least, warn such as are yet unac- 
quainted with his valuable works, to 
receive cautiously those portions 
which relate to Maky Stuart. It 
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is not required ^hat we should invest 
her with ^11 the qualities of an “ ideal 
goddess*;*' but surely few can, dis- 
passionately examine her history, and 
remain unconvinced that there was 
much in her character worthy o% 
esteem. This impression may height- 
en our synipatliy for that bitter re- 
%'ersc of fortune which excites an in- 
terest wherever the name of her coun- 
try has been pronoimcid ; but ovt r 
the measures which moire immediate- 
ly led to her misfortunes^ every im- 
partial friend of Mary must wish to 
draw a veil. Whatever may have 
been her share, however, in the foul- 
est tragedy that stains our annals, it 
were Well, if, in commiserating her 
melandboly fate, we could bear in 
mind that which is* of more import- 
ance than the solution of historical 
doubts, — the striking proof which it 
affords of the wisdotti of an over- 
ruling Providence. Firmly as she 
was attached to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, weak human judgment 
would have viewed her as a formi- 
dable instrument for retarding the 
rogress of a more rational raitb ; 
ui, in this respect, it was with Scot- 
land as it had been with England : 
the cause of truth was forwawled in 
each, by the humiliadon of a prin- 
cess zealously devoted to a church 
whicb^haa been too successful in 
darkemng and enslaving the minds 
of its followers. * Such a reflection 
might dispose the enemies of Mary 
to interpret less unfavourably what 
may seem to obscure her fame : and 
if suffering on earth can atone for 
^ly guilt, both her friends and her 
foes will unite in hoping, that — 

II —I.. -through the cloud of dca^ her 
spirit 

Into that pure and unknown world of 
love, 

Where injury cannot come. • 

Wordsu'Ctih, 
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iniTEE TEOM AN AMEEfCAN t ARMEB TO A FUIENO IN RDINliUjlGII. 

Banks of the Xhlaiuat c, 

^MV WEAR SIE^ " Ftbruary 1825. 

I^FKEL truly sorry for having so much as they used to do in J^Iatul 
long delayed answering your kind and and Scotland fifty years but 
friendly fetter, introducing Mr — r—. they are improviug. in a few years 
* 1 hatl often intended wriung to you I think I shall doth! old country'' 
long before fhen^ but 1 am too di- some credit; 1 wii>h k were as free 
latory at all thnes in any tiling which from tithes, taxes, game-laws, and 
requires writing, and am in afrear other obstructions . to iraproveinent 
with all my friends. 1 purchased and haiqiineiiS, as this is. 
uiy farm — ^ years ago ; and al- You nave heard and read much 
though it has constantly occupied of the i^epuhlicanisirif rudeness, fa- 
my time .since then, except when I miliarity, inquisitiveness, eiiuality 
had to go many hundred miles for syhhm, &c. &c., tSf the Aimrican 
4 wife, and suff^ed nineteen attacks ' labourers and servants ; — a greater 
of the ague, 1 inmht certainly have libel never was made upon any na- 
found time to tell you, that X had tion. 1 have no hcbitatiou in say- 
not forgotten your kindness during iug, and I shouhHiave no hesitation 
iiiy residence 'in Scotland. Having in telling any Englishman who said 
been brought up, and liv«l ia the he met with all this rudeness, inso- 
lields, almost all iny life, it has un- lence, familiarity. See* that in liO 
fortunately become too irksome to times dn 100 tliat he met with it, 
me to sit down and begin a letter, he brought it upon himself ; that he 
This, however, is the second letter deserved it, and a good castigation 
1 have commenced to you. 1 am a.* besides. I liave seen Englishmen 
fraid all this is a very bad apology ; here, and Americans too, who have 
hut does not Swift say, He thatls richly merited a good Hogging. 1 have 
gooil at an excuse is good at nothing always found the labourers civil, wil- 
che ?” This letter I vnll finish* ling, obliging, and extremely well* 

J was sorry to hear such an ac- behaved in their language, manners, 
count of the state of your Jiealth, and general deportment ; particular- 
and of your domestic toss. 1 can ly before and Co women, rich oi 
truly sympathize with you in both ; poor ; this is a proof of a high dc- 
fpr 1 have boen a wretched martyr grec of civilization in any countr}. 
to disease myself, and am now the 1 have seen the men run to assist a 
fatlier of a little, fat, rosy, turbulent woman when carrying a bucket of 
girl, full of health, with an excess water or piece of wood, with the 
of animal spirits. I hope she will greatest gallantry. I can truly say 
long remain so. Mr — staid a of the Americans, (r speak of them 
few days with me ; he seems to be in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
a Onerous, wari^hearted fellow^ phia, and other large towns,) as an 
and an honest, enthusiastic t-epuh- honest Irishman* just come from 
lican; and, as Judge Cooper sayS, Hay ti, said of the blacks they arc 
if a jnan is not so when he is twen- a thousand times more civil and bet-p 
ty, what sort of a wretch will he be teNbehaved than ray own country.- 
wlterr he is fifty ? is set- men, God bless them.'' Of course, 

tied in the state of New York. I as you go west, civilization dinii- 
hope he will succeed, and 1 do not nialjes. In the hack woods they 
see why he should not. X am com- are often, but not klways, inquisitive; 
fortably fixed here, upon a farm of so they are in the Highlands of 

acre%' miles from Fhila- Scotland, and in every country of 

dclphia, for which I paid at t^e rate the world, whem placed in the same 
of seven dollUKS 'an acre. J t was circumstances. !pome qf the foedish 
much out ofeord^, and miserably travels in, and letters about this 
exhausted by farming. ' The rountry, puhli$hO<l in England, say 
Americans bal^e much to icarn in there is no distinction of ranks here, 
^this profession; they fanu pretty and that all classes associate to-.. 
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gothcr : tliere is no country where 
the distinctions of rank arc more 
strongly marked, observed, and kept 
up : 1 think a great deal too much 
so : there is no country in the world 
where there is a greater aristocracy 
of wealth than in this. But to re- 
fute all the falsehoods antf disgust- 
ing trash written about America, 
would hll a volume. Lieutenant 
Hall is the only ^aniteman who has 
travelled in it, but he staid too short 
a time to judge correctly. Miss 
Wright wrote too hastily likewise, 
and she was too young and enthu- 
siastic ; fifteen years hence she would-, 
write a better book. Mr BirkbeCk 
scampered through the country as he 
wrote : blie sooner all the rest are 
burnt the better. Birkbcck is now 
SLHjretary of State in ^^issouri. The 
^p^eat fault the Americans have is 
their love of money, and they might 
often be more .honourable in their 
dealings. There is no want of good 
society here ; we have plenty of opu- 
lent merchants, and retired men of 
lortiine; one of my neighbours, a 
most respectable man, is a brother 

of Mr ill Edinburgh. We have 

Knglidi, Scotch, Irish, Germans, 
b'ronch, and all sorts. I sold a cow 
< lu‘ other day to one of Buonapartef s 
M^'atcrloo officers. We arc thus a 
stiangc mixture. 

1 am sorry to see the writers in 
♦ lie Edinburgh Review so igno- 
rant of the state and government of 
this country. In one article, the 
M'abash is made a tributary to the 
Mississippi; a state is sometimes 
called a province, — two very differ- 
ent things. When they speak of 
the expenses of the government, 
they do iiCt add those of the Si 
states and two territories, which 
are considerable. The expenses of 
the general government are levied 
upon the imports and sale of public 
lands, &c. ; those of the state govern- 
iiicnt chiefly by direct taxation, &c- 
A late writer in the Review says, 
“ we have stage-coaches without 
springs, and no poor-rates.” I wish 
the writer was correct with regard to 
the latter point. With regard to the 
former, I can say that 1 never was 
ni a coach yet witfiout springs, and 
I never saw one without them, al- 
though our coaches are certainly not 
so good as those in England. Mv 


poor-rates last year amountetl to 10 
dollars, although this township and 
the adjoining one have a workhouse 
with a fann of 200 acres and more, 
fertile employment and support of 
the paupers. This, considering the 
high rate of wages, the cheapness of 
food, and full employment for every 
one, is more in proportion than any 
poor-rates in England. There arc 
sometimes from 12 to 1.^0 persons in 
the workhouse in Philadelphia, and 
as many in that of New York. They 
cost in Philadelphia above 100,000 
dollars j)cr annum, and the whole 
system is miserably conducted. My 
road, state, and poor-taxes, amount 
to about 30 dollars per annum. Ite- 
ing in the county of Philadelphia, I 
have to pay many of the city expen- 
ses ; in oth^r counties, the taxes arc 
about six or eight dollars, and some- 
times ten, per 100 acres altogether. 

I prefer this country to England. 

I like the climate much better, and 
it is more pleasant to farm in. When 
it rains, we know wlien we shall have 
done witJi it ; but still it is hard to 
be driven awg^ from old friends and 
relations, and many good things, by 
taxation, tithes, and game-laws. 1 
could never think of living in Eng- 
land again, while those things re- 
main to their present c^Jteut. 1 have 
met with several good friends here. 
The Americans are perhaps not so 
hospitable, warm, and open^ as the 
Scotch and English ; but they im- 
prove wonderfully when they know 
you. They are very shy and re- 
served, particularly at first, and ap- 
parently very indifferent about you, 
and even one another ; but they are 
kind and generous when there is oc- 
casion for it, and willing to assist 
their neighbours. . 1 have known 
many nistanccs of this. 1 shall men- 
tion one : — Soon after 1 came here, 
1 was obliged to boirow a sum ol 
money upon mortgage : a pntlciiiau 
near me, with whom I had no inter- 
course, and who could then know 
little of me, lent it to me in the 
handsomest manner ; 1 had after- 
wards to make an apology to him for 
being in arrear with the interest, 
owing to the fall in th^rice of pro- 
duce, and my properdin England 
biiiig still locked Up ; he smilcil, and 
said, 1 knew you .would not be 
able to pay me when 1 lent you the 
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jnoncy,*’aDd then talked about Bome« 
thine; else. 1 his aijtcdote, 1 think!*, 
jbpeaks >olunii8. 

Manufactures are increasing m- 
pully, and public improvcinLUU are 
going on with great spirit This 
country t\ill be independent of Eu- 
lopem spite of everything. The 
Piesident is chosen to-morrow. 1 
im sorry to see Jackson so near gam- 
ing the tlefctxon. Remember me 
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kindly to Mr With my best 

wishes for the rtstoration of your 
health, and my best thanks for your 
former kindness and hospitality, be- 
lieve me to be, in grawhl remem- 
brance of them, with great regard 
and esteem, yours, &c. &c 
Thank God, 1 saw La Fayette's cn- 
trance into Philadelphia , such scents 
do the heart good. 

May 1 hope to hear from you.^ 


^onittt to 


Lady * mine a talc of haiikss woe, 

And bittcrntfji), unmmglcd with one drop 

Of thih life *8 balm,— binfcc hcavi.n de- 
bcetided hope. 

Like dreams ol boyhood fled, has ceas*d 
to g'ow 

On my ehill d bosOm,.,-.has the portion 
been 

Of i ly doom’d cup. I may not hone to 
know 

1 host JO} 8 delirious, which alone can flow 

# 


I rom love reciprocal ; for well I ween, 
That in my deepest soirovving, thy bcait. 
Moulded to melt at woe, has never yet— 
Because unmcltlng — gntved at my dis- 
tress; 

*Mid woe 'twere rajiturc, were my bitter 
smart, • 

Unwept by othcis, wlju by thee, regret 
Should die awa> 1 btill might think ot 
bllbS 

O. 
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A sraiLS OX leiteks lo 

Letter I. 


'n liFAT FKUNP, 

1 HAVF just received your letter, 
requesting me to send you a regular 
ciceount ot my voyages and rambling 
t\tursions on the coasts of South 
Amtiira, during the last three years 
that I have spent on that station, on 
board H. M, ship D — ~ What I 
have witnessed, 1 would relate to you 
with regularity and e\actnei>8, if it 
were in my power, but I am sorry 
to sav It IS not. Had I kept a jour- 
nal ot daily Occurrences, I should 
have been fully able to comply witli 
youi request, but no journal have I 
kept It 18 true, 1 began one with 
the laudable intention of filjing it 
with the wonders of the woild, and 
iny own wise remarks upon them , 
and many wonderful things I did 
inseit, so long as they continued to 
be wonderful , but I soon bedip^c so 
fainiliari7cd with the wondcis C^o- 
ign eountnes andj|)||^l clnnatcs, 
that my journal bewffie irksome, and 
in a fit of disflfust I one day threw it 
overboard o#the coast of Brazil, 
where I suppose it now rests, witli 
other prcuous things, in the bottom 
||ul thr deep I have no doubt that 
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It sunk like lead to the bottom of the 
mighty waters, for both the writing 
and the reading, and the number of 
volumes, made it, lu good truth, 
most remarkably heavy It is a great 
consolation, however, that, although 
BO valuable a treasure is lost to the 
public, the volumes of Mrs Graham 
and Captain Hall richly fill up the 
blank, I do not remember any thing 
ID my journal, precious as it was, 
tliat could cither have improved or 
contradicted any thing they nate said, 
altliougb I was on that station at the 
baroc time with them, and bad an 
opportunity of witnessing the floating 
spirit of public information concern- 
ing the pnncipal occurrences which 
both of tnese writers have related. 

Yet, my dear friend, though I can- 
not pretend to give you any addition- 
al inlonnation eoneermng the princi- 
pal public t vents that hive occurred 
in Biazil, Chill, and Beru, during 
our stay on the coasts ot these coun- 
tries, btill there h k mass of feelings 
and impressions pioduccd on the 
mind by visiting them, which, d I 
could make t whk, imght be amusing 
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to the eye of fricndsliij). Tlie feel- 
ings awakened in the mind of a lands* 
man by sea-life at first, if he has 
come to the age of refleclion, are 
strange of themselves ; and there is 
no feeling so strange, so interesting, 
and sometimes so painful, as that 
which accompanies our return to the 
scenes of our boyhood, after a long 
absence in foreign lands. 

J t is difficult for any one to con- 
ceive, save those who have felt it, the 
sensation of loneliness and distance, 
and something akin to everlasting se- 
paration from country, home, friend- 
ship, and all its endearments, in the 
green vales of C^’hili and Peru, after 
leaving the heathery hills and snow- 
storms of the north, where youth and 
itssiinny days have fled away for ever, 
— after embarking on the blue wa- 
ters, leaving the planets and the stars 
liehind us, — runningacross the burn- 
ing climates of the world, into the 
GOtli tiegree of southern latitude, 
doubling Capo Horn, and running 
down again the western side of the 
Soutli- American continent, wards 
the Equinoctial Line. After all this, 
what a strange feeling, to think of 
liomc, when it is 1J,00(> miles behind 
us ! When we take into account th<? 
possibilities of danger and destruc- 
tion, before we can return to it again, 
we feel as if we Iiad crossed the gulph 
of death, and were looking back to 
it from another world ! It is then 
that we think of the streams and the 
glens of our childhood with the feel- 
ings of an exile. When we would 
raise our eyes to look towards them 
in fancy, it is Vain to look to the 
easier to the WTSt, to the north or to 
the south, but we must fancy them 
far away on the other side of the 
World, in some slanting direction 
below our feet. The vision turns 
more distinct as the eye of fancy con- 
iinues fixed on it, and we imagine 
We see those who are dear to us 
moving like shadows in another he- 
misphere. Although the seasons 
with the seaman be changed, and 
neither spring nor summer brings 
Howers nor leaves to the face of tlie 
deep,. yet we delight to calculate the 
niontliK, and tliink now is the time 
when the sower is scattering his seed 
in the furrows, when the lambs are 
on the mountainR of Scotland, and 
the mavis building its nest among 
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the hazel buslies. When we are ex- 
posed to the burning rays of a torrid 
Bun at noon-day, we delight to look 
on the chronometer, and say to our- 
selves, Now the sun is setting at 
home, — now it is dark, — now the 
little family-circle is assembling a- 
round the supper-table, or circula- 
ting the social glass to the health of 
friends tliat are far awa^. The fancy 
of the father flies horncjto the partner 
of his affections, and be caresses, in 
imagination, his smiling oflspring. 
'J'he fancy of the son flies lionu? to 
the embraces of his parents, and he 
thinks of the mother who wept when 
she bade him farewell. The fancy 
of the lover is with liis mistress, 
among the satired haunts where she 
first owned to him her affection ; and 
he calculates the hour of night- fall, 
when she will btk walking the rounds 
his early companionship made dtar 
to her ; and he steals to his cabin, 
turns the lock, that no one may in- 
trude, — takes from his desk her love- 
letters, — presses to his lips the ringlet 
of her silken hair, — drops a tear, to 
think of the devotedness of her afibc- 
tion> and resigns her to the care and 
the keeping of his God. 

Placed in circumstances such as 
these, where the very best and 
warmest feelings of the heart are 
kindled to intensity by absence and 
time, it is one of the severest priva- 
tions a seaman is doomed to endure, 
that distance precludes the possibility 
of receiving letters. It is nothing 
to live in a foreign land, or on a fo- 
reign sea, where a packet every suc- 
ceeding month brings an epistle from 
home, to. tell how all went there four 
weeks ago. But when the Tonid- 
Zone, and the Andes, and Cape Horn, 
are between, and a twelvemonth 
elapses and not a syllable is heard 
from your native land, the heart 
turns sick with anxiety, and the 
frightened imagination liegins to 
brood over the possibilities of misfor- 
tune or death, that may liave occurred 
in the long interval, luicheercd by uii 
epistle from one that is dear. I'here 
are few scenes which can be inoie in- 
teresting to the imagination thajj 
that of a shill’s company on the west 
side of the Andes, when another 
man-of-war brings, round the Horn, 
the mail from Plngland, perhaps eight 
months oLl. In that space of lime, 

• , r/ 
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overy one iuiaginos tli.it there must 
liavu been many letters collectinfi; for 
liim on the coasts of Brazil, all wait- 
ing for an opporliiiiity of being sent 
round the (^ape, and he fancies that 
they must he all come together. The 
first or second cutter is generally the 
boat sent to bring the news and the 
letters ; and as soon as the boat goes 
alongside the newly-ariivod ship, 
you may see on board the old one 
the whole range of the quarter-deck 
hammock-nettings covered with spy- 
glasses, all fixed on the boat, to 
see whether any thing in the shape 
of a parcel ho sent down the ship's 
side into it or not. The common- 
seamen, who have no glasses, you 
may see crowding and squeezing with 
breathless anxiety, to have a peep 
through the gun-ports, to perceive, 
if possible, any tiling in the shape of 
a letter-bag ; and as soon as the 
boat leaves the ship to return, there 
is an anxious pacing up and down 
the decks, fore and aff, every one ap- 
parently too much occiijiicd with his 
own rellections, to have either leisure 
or patience to talk to his neighbour. 
Some you may see, who, out of a 
principle of singularity, and affected 
callousness to all the softer emotions, 
pretend to turn their companions* 
anxiety into ridicule, and d — n the 
idea of home and every thing con- 
nected with it ; wdiilo, at the same 
time, you can perceive that they have 
the same warm and anxious feelings 
about it as their messmates, while 
they vainly attempt to disguise (hem. 
It is also vury curious to contenijdate 
the vaiiety of characters and their 
different sources of anxiety. Hero 
you may see the little midshipman, 
wdio Ims nc‘v< I been at sen before, 
eagerly expecting a letter from his 
dear mainnia, which, .after it arrives, 
will most lik'ely afford his messmates 
materials for a twelvemonth’s quiz- 
zing at the ex]>ense of mamma and 
her dear Fled. Here you may also 
see the mid. v. Im is a little more 
knowing, Icokine, out with Irs.s anx- 
iety about mamma tlian about piipa’s 
permission to allow liiin to draw an 
additional bill of £ ‘JO on his banker, 
for the ])aymcnt of some gambling 
debts due to his messmates. And 
anotluT again, an old stager, anx- 
ious about nothing but the /«/rr//- 
vtenf, the dear jnDrhmaiU that bears 


the signs and the scnl of bis com- 
mission to be Lieutenant R. N 
See how be trembles wdth sinxioiu 
expectation, for, on the back of hi^ 
letter is marked “ On his Majcsfif. 
service** This, without doubt, con- 
tains the parchment— it bears eviden 
marks of an official letter. Sec how 
his hand trembles as he breaks open 
the seal of the Admiralty. Alas ■ 
ihomotion cometh neither fron 
the east nor from the we.st, from the 
north nor from the south and as 
he tears ihe col«l, and polite, and la- 
. conic epistle to fragments, he cx- 
' claims, D — n Lord Melville, am- 

all the Lords in the Admiralty. I 
have been mate of the lower deck 
for the last ten years. Some of those, 
who passed vvitli me at C-ollege arc 
made l*ost-(’a])tains, while 1 am 
doomed to sciue liis Majesty till my 
hairs be gray, with the curse of Ciod 
upon my collar, and till for "is. 7(1. 
D — n the service !” Rehold a mid. of 
a diflerent cast, — an Adonis, — a love- 
sick youth, whose whiskers look ino.si 
killingly genteel. He too receives a 
letter ; doubtless it is from some 
great heiress — some exquisite bctiu- 
ty, for li(‘ has always been telling 
4iis inessinatcs of the contpiosts lu' 
h.as made, and how^ many ladies kill 
him with the kind things lliey say 
to him in their cjiistles. Alas ! it is 
only from brown Sal of Portsmontli 
Here is an cpij'tle for the assist- 
ant-surgeon, til ’o impressed with tli. 
sc.al of the Admiralty. How be 
eyes brighten with h 'pe and ex- 
pectation ! doubtless tb:.. is the ap- 
pointment to be full furgt'on of a 
Brig, tbinks lie to liiinself, and 
across his mind flashes the dream 
of deliverance from a miJshipman’a 
birth. His hammock is no longei 
doomed to swing in the cock-pd, 
but his cabin is in the gun-room ; 
and already he has an elegant cot 
and red curtains, and book-shelvo; 
tastefully arranged, and a ni(‘c tabu 
for his writing-desk, and he is a 
member of the gun-room mess, ano 
lie has a vote at the gun-room ta- 
ble, and lie ranks with the Licu- 
tenjiiits, and his delicate stomaeh is 
no longer to be tried with the accurs- 
ed cookery of a midshipman’s mess ; 
no longer beef, and pork, and pcasc- 
.soup to-day ; and poik, and beef, and 
pease- soup to-morrow ; and pease- 
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, soup, and beef, and pork next day — 
all by the way of varh /// ,* but he 
is’ to have a glorious blow-oiU every 
tlay at two o'clock, of hams, and tur- 
keys, and ducks, and vegetables — of 
potatoes, though they should cost a 
penny a-piece — and he is to have hia 
walnuts, and his bottle of port or 
claret every day after dinner — and 
after his claret is discussed, he is to 
have his coffee served up in bright 
clean cups, made with clean water 
and fresh milk ; not like the inids’, 
where he has been obligetl to pick 
rats'- wool and rats'- tails out of his 
tea-cup, and slay his dozen of mag- 
gots, and his hundred of weevils, 
every time he sat down to liis din- 
ner. W'hat a glorious fabric, all- 
this, to be built on a letter from the 
Admiralty ! but, alas ! the cloud-capt 
towers, the gf)rgeous palaces, flit 
away like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, on breaking up the seal, 
when he finds that John AVilson 
('roker, in the name of the Lords of 
the Adfniralty, gives him a ‘‘ rnp 
uucr ihe knut'klc}/* for having neglect- 
ed to keep a regular account of the 
t berm ometcr going round Cape- 1 1 orn ! 
'riic fairy visions of being a member 
of the gun-room mess have faded 
*avvay; and when the boatswain's sil- 
ver whistle pipes to dinner at the 
vulgar and unfashionable hour of 
twelve o’clock at noon, the assistant- 
surgeon is discovered, Avith a faint- 
ing heart, sitting down among those 
scampish devils, the in ids. of the 
larboard deck, to discuss his pease 
and pork, and d — n the stewards of 
the mess for bringing him a dirty 
knife and fork, and putting down 
l)y his plate a broken tea-cup, to 
drink bis grog, instead of a tumbler. 
But having spun out this y arn, as the 
seamen say, to rather an unreason- 
able length, 1 shall beg leave to cut 
the thread for the present, and sub- 
scribe myself, yours, &c. 

P. S. In looking back on this 
rigmarole epistle, 1 find it will be 
impossible, in writing you a series of 


recollections and reflections, to con - 
fine myself to the description of any 
particular class of impressions. I 
shall just write when the humour 
strikfes mo, and you must expect 
nothing regular. 

“ For how the subject’s thcinc mny 
Slang, 

Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

PerhajTs turn out a s<irnpon.” 

Perhaps I may write you a de- 
scription of a man of ton — perhaps a 
description of the slave-market — 
perhaps a description of the rejoi- 
cings at the birth of the Brazilian 
princess, and perhaps some recollec- 
tions of the siege of Babia — per- 
haps a description of Lord Coch- 
rane’s reception in the theatre of 
Kio-Janciro before it was burnt, and 
pcr]iai)s a^lescription of my own re- 
ception at his country seat of Quin- 
tero in All these things arc 

within the limits of possibility ; but, 
in the meantime, I will task myself 
to nothing. AV^ith South America 
1 have many delightful and very 
dear recollections ; and if I get into 
the humour of making them visible*, 
I shall have* the happiness of living 
over again, in imagination, those 
hours that I have spent in the so- 
ciety of some far-distant friends, 
whose remembrance will ever be dear 
to me. However, as 1 said before, 
1 will task my pen to no particular 
subject ; and whether my next letter 
may be filled with moral or with 
pastoral recollections — with foreign 
descriptions or moral reflections, time 
will tell. This is the age of criticism. 
Peril ai)s 1 may take into my head to 
sit down and write a critique on 
somebody’s poetry, or, it may be, to 
write poetry, and give somebody an 
opportunity of writing a critique on 
mine. I think everybody that, pre- 
tends to criticise poetry ought also 
to write poetry — just as one who 
teaches watch- making ought to bo 
able to make a watch himself. 
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“ Nccdum etiam geminos a tcrgo rcspicit aiigiies.” 

Virgits Hook litie 607. 


Varioi\<^ explanations have been 
given of* tlicse words, but none of 
them appears satisfactory. Tlie re- 
mark of Servius on the passage is 
very brief ; f^ondnmvulehai mot tern 
fhhiram.*’ As the allusion in the 
text requires elucidation, it ought to 
have been shown how the approach- 
ing death of Cleopatra could be po<f 
j^tended by the appearance of two ser- 
pents. Ascensius grapples with the 
difficulty but, by giving two solu- 
tions, plainly shews that he was not 
perfectly satisfied with either of them. 
fJis words are: — Non res font 
iidhnc geminos nngucs a ^ergo^ qni 
cam fxrsequilmniiir a Urgn, quilms 
mors till prcriendchatvr ; hoc esty 
vontium vidchat morievi sibi 
neniem. Nam gemini angues mor- 
tem jjrcpiendere puiantur. Ant angnes 
vocaf cornva exerciius AngusiiJ* The 
second solution seems absurd. With 
regard to the former, the assertion of 
Ascensius, that the mere smng of 
two serpents was considered to be an 
omen of impending d^atli, seems 
liardly entitled to credit. 'J’o see a 
serpent, was by the Romans esteem- 
ed unlucky. Rut it seems unreason- 
able to suppose they could believe 
that the seeing of t)ne or more ser- 
pents (in their country no very 
uncommon occurrence) portended 
death. Resides, there is not, we be- 
lieve, a single passage in any classi- 
cal author from which we can infer 
that such an opinion was entertained 
by the Romans. What Ascensius 
has asserted appears to be a mere 
assumption, for the purpose of re- 
moving the difficulty. Taubman 
supposes that V'irgil alludes to the 
manner of Cic'opatra's death, which 
was occasioned by her applying an 
asp to lier arm. He says : — “ Aon- 
(him. videbat mortem fat n ram quam 
aspide ad hrachinm odmotd sibi con- 
srilvra essetJ* Rut this explanation 
is irreconcilable with the word ge- 
minos.'' Hoync's view of ^le pas- 
sage is similar to that of Taubman, 
and is as follows: — Aferdum w/or- 
hrn J'titwuml athnofd sibi nsjnJi, 


prnspici/ aid co^itat.'* And to obvi- 
ate the difficulty of the word 
minos*' he adds, SequHur forte 
VirgUins Jamam, aliqvnm duos earn 
angues sibt admnnisse.** He says, that, 
according to Plutarch, there were 
many reports of the manner of ( 'leo- 
patra's death, and that pcr/i(ti>s one 
of these was, that she had hem hit- 
ten by two asps ; and seems to think 
that the account of her death by Pa- 
terculus favours this conjecture. Put 
there is not, cither in Paterculus or 
Plutarch, the slightest hint of a re- 
port tliat more than one of these rr p- 
tiles had been brought to Cleopatra. 
There were various rojwrts, not con- 
cerning the number of asps, but con- 
cerning the manner of her d('ath : 
some affirming that slie hatUlied in 
consequence of being bitten by an 
asp, while others asserted that lier 
death liad been occasioned by poison. 
Tliere is another difficulty in Heyne’s 
comment. It seems strange that ln' 
should explain “ a tcrgo rcspicit*' by 
prospunt,*' or cogitat** 

•It is submitted to the classical 
scfiolar, whether the following expla- 
nation docs not remove the thfficuliv 
of the passage. Serpents were suj)- 
posed to he the genii or guardians (»l 
places and countries. The w'ords ot 
Dempster on the subject, in his Ro- 
man Antiquities, are : — “ lUinc sm 
tutelam, scu r cumins iiumin, ,scu </c- 
vique genium, anguis specie dcpirii>c- 
bant. Angues auiem a pud ri teres pro 
geniis hcorum erant hahiti semper.'* 
Hence Virgil represents Aeneas, 
wlien he had offered libations at the 
tomb of his father Anchises, an<l 
when a serpent appeared and tasted 
the banquet, as uncertain whether he 
should think the “ anguis" to he a 
genius of thi* place, or the attendant 
of his father. 

“ Inecitus geniumne lociyfumulnmncjHi- 
reniisy 

jEssc putef.^' Vir. Mn. 0.^* 

Resides, it appears from Persia*', 

Sat. 1. why Pinge duos iinguesy puer I , 

sneer est loc9/'i, &LC. that it was cus- 
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toinary to paint on temples, or sacred 
) daces, firo serpents, in order to de- 
ter from the committing of nuisance. 
May we not then reasonably infer 
tliat places and countries were consi- 
dered to be under the guardianship 
of iivo serpents ? When the tivo ser- 
pents, “ gemini angues,’* attacked 
Laocoon and his sons, and fled' after- 
wards to Jlinerva’s temple, the people 
ascribed the fate of Laocoon to his 
impiety in hurling his spear against 
the wooden hdJse consecrated to Mi- 
nerva : — 

“ Ei scelus crpendiisc mereniem 
haocoonta ferunt^ sacrum qui c.usptdc robur 
hacsetit^ ei tergo scelaaiam inionerit 
hailnm." 

AVhen we consider that Virgil takes 
every opportunity of illustrating his 
])ocm by describing the customs and 
manners, and particularly the reli- 
gion and superstitions of his country, 
the passage referred to strengthens 
the probability of the supposition, 


that two genii, or serpents, were con- 
sidered by the Romans to be the 
guardians of any place or thing that 
was sacred- Now, from the lines 
that immediately follow the words 
which we are endeavouring to eluci- 
date, as well as from line G88 of the 
same book, 

“ Sl-quiturquc (nefas) uEgyptia coiijux,’* 

it may be seen that Virgil wishes to 
represent the hostility M Cleopatra as 
contrary to the religion and btit in- 
terests of the Roman empire. And 
as Cleopatra had come with her 
Egyptian gods to attack the Romans 
and their gods, is there not a poeti- 
cal beauty in the idea, that on the 
shield described in this passage there 
were represented, behind Cleopatia, 
and unseen by her, two serpents, the 
guardians of the empire, or of that 
particular place, as pursuing her for 
the purpose of avenging her impiety 
in daring to attack the sacred terri- 
tory of the Romans ? 


ANSWER TO C. C.’s DEFENCE OF IRISH MIRACLES, 
Asc. &C. &c. 

Part II. and last. 


Illud uniiin sciant Hcges, nihil magis cordi esse Pontifici ct cjiis asseclis, quain 
ui Rogiam potcstatcni vilein reddant, iniirmam, iinbecillem, ct abjectam .” — SpalaU 

“• Let Kings take notice of this, that the Popes and their followers make it thcii 
l)nsiness to lessen the aiiihoiily of Princes, and to make it as veak and voulcmplibk 
as they can.'* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

1 N our last article, we answered cursorily J. K. L.'s questions, ho 

preserved science and literature during the long night of the micidle ages 
“ W^lio imported literature from Constantinople, and openeil for her an 
asylum at Rome, Florence, Padua, Paris, and Oxford?” “ APho polished 
Phirope by art, and refined her by legislation ?” AA'ho discovered the 
new world, and opened a passage to another ?” AA^ho were the masters of 
architecture, of painting, of music ?” Who invented the compass, and 
the art of printing?” “ AA'ho were the poets, the historians, the jurists, 
the men of deep research and profound literature ?” ‘‘ AA'^Iio have exalted 
human nature, and made man appear again little less than the angels ?” 
“ Were not they, he asks, almost exclusively the professors of our creed#” 

These questions we have already answered cursorily, and should pro- 
ceed to notice, as was intended, C. (Vs vindication of the Invocation of 
Saints,” — Purgatory,” — Transubstantiation,” — The real Presence,” — 
and the sacrifice of the Mass, cScc. : — but the subject of hicraiure is so d(‘- 
lightful, and the exercise of tracing its restoration so agreeable to our fetd- 
ings, and, wc trust, to those of the public, that we cannot leave it, and the 
other queries, v/ithoui fm ther remark. 

The answer to (he first of these queries, — “ AVho preserved science ainl 
literature during the long night of the middle ages ?” — leads’ back the mimi 
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to a pcrioil of sterility anti gloom, when every flower in the walks of litera- 
ture faded and died, and every Muse “ hung her hurj> upon tlic willows/" 

From the ineuisioiis of the Goths and Vanduhi and those tumultuous 
scenes of desolation and horror which such barbarians produced, the arts 
and the sciences, it is true, took refuge among the Bishops and monastic 
orders of the seventh century, where learning was not yet extinguished,. and 
before what is called PofH‘rf/ had introduced many of her most debasing 
rites, and ceremonies, and erroneous doctrines. Here, for a century or tw'o, 
their scattered remains were collected, and received such a degree of cul- 
ture as just preserved them alive, and from perishing. The fine specimens 
of Grecian and Roman literature came . to be forgotten. The study of the 
ancient doctor's was looketl upon as alone necessary : what ji\'as called the 

seven libera! arts** were all that was required as a preparatory introduc- 
tion to the study of the scriptures; the treasures of celestial wisdom were 
all supposed to centre in the Fathers! the libraries formed in these Monas- 
teries consisted principally of the productions of Christian writers, and the 
chief business of the Monks was to transcribe and disperse these among the 
few that had ability or time to read tbetn. 

The ancient classics, which escapetl the savage fury of Gothic ignorance, 
lay in these Monasteries as little better than so much lumber, or were pre- 
served as curiosities ; none knew their rare and intrinsic value, 'i’he ig- 
norance of the Monks and Clergy, together with a vj^ruc and wiiLfineil idea 
of their excellence, alone preserved them, and happily left many of them 
entire, to be transmitted to more enlightened and liberal times, — times 
which could appreciate their value, and admire their rich and traiibcendant 
beauties 

Had the sublime ideas contained in the classics been known generally, 
the bigotry w'hicli was setting m like a flood 'would not liave left a vestige 
of them remaining. Ignorance, and the ignorance, too, of Abbots, IHshops, 
and Clergy, alone preserved them. Every sort of learning and erudition, 
but the writings of the Fatlicrs and l>octo3's, they considered as pernicious 
to the progress of piety. Acting on this idea, Gregory the gukat, with 
Gothic barbarity, ordered a multitude of l^agaii writings, and among others, 
Lieys R(m{an History, to be committed to the flames t. 

I’he discouragement which this mighty Pontiif gave to profane literature 
scaled its doom, and Greek and Roman authors lay almost as little known 
for centuries, in the cloisters of the Monks, as the Pandects amidst the 
ruins of AmalphL Hence, even in the sixth century, Grecian literature 
came to bo almost totally neglected : grammatical subtilties and (luibbles 
were substituted in its place ; eloquence was degraded into rhetorical rant, 
or noisy declamation ; the liberal arts shared in the common calamity, and 
appeared only the ghosts of what they were ; the study of philosophy was 
not only decried, but denounced, by the illiberal ignorance of the limes, not 
only as useless, but even pernicious to all those who devoted themselves to 
the service of religion ; the modern Platonic pliiloSophy, wliich liad for a 
scries of ages produced such divisions and tumults in the Christian Church, 
and had blended its errors with the puiity and simplicity of the Gospel, 
gave T*^ay, through the celebrated Boethius, the privy-counsellor of Tlieo- 
doric. King of the Ostrogoths in Italy, to the doctrine of Aristotle, which 
now rosd into a high degree of credit, as it armed the Priesthood with the 
subtilties of a contentious logic, and tlie depths of peripaieiical wisdom, 
dRabling them to defend the errors of the Church, and overwhelm the 
Bishop of Constantinople, who claimed unrivalled sovereignty over the 
Eastern Churches, and who, maintaining that his Church, in point of dig- 
nity, was no way inferior to tliat of Rome, repelled, with ineflablc con- 


• See Klcury, Discourbsur rili.sitjhe Ecclcs, depuis V an (>00, 6lc. Swt. 21. p* 
tom. xiii. ct Histoirc Litter, dc la Fiance, Tom. HI. Sect. 32. p. 12. 

Benedict. Anianer.bib, C'oiicouli.i Uegulaiuni, lib. li. p. 5^— (it — 75 — SO— 
lib. id. p. 16 — 4U Ac. 

+ See Grdinel Liron, Singulanico Hibloi. cl Littcc. T(Mn. 1. p. Kid. 
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ti'inpt, the iinpcrtinont anti iinpioiia assertion, that the Roman. rt)ntift 
was constituted “ Judj^e in the place of God, and which he filled as the 
vicegerent of the Most High 

The Homan Pontiff, however^ at last prevailed. But these contentions 
covered Literature with disgrace,, and banished her to the shades of almost 
iiiipenetrable darkness. The arts of a rapacious Priesthood, now no longer 
controlled, were substituted for the liberal arts, and the iorch of science 
was extinguished, instead of being kindled by the vows and prayers oftered 
to departed saints, as their celestial and all-powerful mediators. The riches 
and the power of the Poiics and the Clergy became in time immense ; but 
instead of employing their influence and their wealth to promote the arts 
and sciences, they neglecte<l the duties of their stations, and became infe^ed 
with those vices which arc too often the consequences of unbounded afflu- 
ence. The result was, that during the whole of the seventh century, scarcely 
a star of the least inagnilude arose in the horizon of literature. 1 he dark- 
ness and ignorance of this barbarous period will not be credited by those 
who are unacquainted with its true history. I he greatest number of those 
who were deemed men of learning, spent their time in legendary 
the Xovcls of those days t,— in reading the marvellous lives of fanatical 
saiiu-s ; wliile those who were distinguished by their taste and t^ir ge- 
nius, confined their studies to the works of St. Augustine and Gregory 
the (ireat. These writings afforded scraps to the ignorant and lazy 1 nest- 
hood, and enabled them to \k\i kome homily, which they were bound 
to deliver to the people, on Sundays, and Festivals, and Holidays. 

l^A'cn the Bishops themselves were so illiterate, that /('zr, very few oi 
tlu’in indeed, could either read or compose their homilies, v-o sunk and 
»iegraded were they in all that w'as literary, that Alfred the Greaf was n/- 
mii.si the only man in the kingdom that could be called learned. In short, 
during the middle ages, science had fled — ignorance and superstition pre- 
vailed ; and the treasures of antiquity, which were preserved in the Cathe- 
drals and Monasteries, w'cre as little known, and as little valued, as a rusted 
old casket which contains in it a jewel, while nobody knows any thing oi 

Us true value and loveliness. • ^ t t i f 

Greece did not, in this age, form an exception to this rule. In the Last 
and AVest thick darkness brooded over the nations. Only one little island, 
Jomi, ill the Western Hebrides of Scotia, formed an exception. Irom it 
alone darted a ray of light, which was destined to re-illiimine the horizon, 
and to make literature and science look forth again as the morning, aftci a 


night of trouble and darkness. ' , i . 

From this little spot. Wales was enlightened. The See of l ork, at tha. 
tone bounded by the Frkli of Forth inBcolland, with the other parts oi 
Kngland, came gradually to be instructed: Charlemagne received from 
Britain his preceptor, the famous Alcuinij!, and Alfred derived his know - 
fro.u reading and stud>ing the works of the venerable Bede, who de- 
rived liis knowledge from the disciples of St. Cyolumba* 

iiut this knowledge was not an acquaintance with the arts and science.^ 
but with a wretched Thc'ology. The infelicity of the tunes midered all 
‘the efforts and zeal of a Charlemagne and of an Alfred vain, for the advance- 
ment of learning, thoiigli their patronage of. learnctl men was great, aiui 

• Sec Knnodius, Apolngdicum prQ’^ijiiodo, in the 15th volume of the lldiliotlicea 

Patrum, p. 248. lidit. Paris. .r . tr n- v/r; 

Sre also Cleddcs’s Dissertation «n the Papal Supremacy. ^ ol. 11. of hi» Miscella- 


nc‘{)us Tracts. , ,, .t,,. 

t Thci^e No\els paid their authors even better than the most popular work-?, of t 

great o.nd wonderful vSKTiiOTsrur. ^ t -. • „ 

t Alcuin--Ej.l)ert—r:iemons-JDunpallus— Area— Johannes Scotus— Kngcna, and 

citlicrs, were .all British, Scotch, or Irish authors. • , i, « , 

We refer those who wish to sec a full .account of the ignorance of Lie niuuUc ngc^, 
and csivci.illy of the Clergy, to ‘‘ Ilistoire Litteraire dc la France. Tom. lu. p. - 
IVlabillon, Aruileticii Vetcris Aivi, Tom. 1. p. 4-2. 
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^heir ^munificence unbounded. The wretched and incoherent fragments of 
erudition that yet remained among the Clergy were confined to Monasteric K 
and the Episcopal schools, and lay buried there ; the zeal of the Monkish 
and Priestly Of tiers being more set upon improving their revenues than 
improving their minds, or cultivating the sciences ; their ignorance in- 
creasetl with their possessions, and their indolence with their authority. 

These observations answer the question, — “ \Vlio preserved science and 
literature during the long night of the middle ages ?” — and show, that while 
Monks preserved it, it was preserved by them as a miser preserves his gold, 
with this difference, that a miser knows well the value of the shining metal ; 
but the^ kiiev/ nothing of the precious treasure they were ignornnily keep- 
ing; for, if they had iinown its contents, their bigotry and superstitions, 
like Gregory’s, would have led them to commit these invaluable works, as 
heretical, to the flames ; on this score, then, Roman Catholics have nothing 
to boast of in preserving these writings, but disgrace. If thei; “ preserved 
science and literature,” and knew their value, for Jiumahizing ancl improv- 
ing mankind, were they not verily guilty for concealing them from the 
world, and keeping minds in ignorance and debasement, which they ought, 
as teachers, to have enlightened, elevated, and re fined? 

Having thus shown, that, as the preservers of science and literature, tlic 
Roman Catholics have no merit, and no claim to our gratitude, any more 
than the ruins of Amalphi for covering a copy of the t*andccU, we now 
proceed to answer J, K. L/s second question — Who imported literature 
from Constantinople, and opened for her an Asylum at Rome, Florence, 
Padua, Paris, and Oxford ?'* 

The answer J. K. L. naturally expects to be returned is, ** the Catholic 
Priesthood, and they alone.” 

Now, will it be credited, tliat no such answer can be returned! I’hat 
neither Popes, nor Clergy, nor Papists, “ imjtoritd literature from Con- 
stantinople nor were they those who founded the Schools and Universities 
of Florence, Padua, Paris, and Oxford. If any one is to have the vierit ol‘ 
importing, or rather exporting literature from Constantinople, it is due to 
Mahomet 11., who, in 1453, comjielled by his cruelties the literati of (.'oii- 
stahtinople and Greece to flee from their homes, and seek refuge in foreign 
lands. Some of them fleeing to Italy, were kindly received by the illus- 
trious family of the Medici, by Alpbonsus VI. Ring of Naples, — by tin 
King of France and Emperor of Germany, -^nd by almost every city and 
University of note in Europe. The fame of these illustrious exiles was 
soon spread ; and Leo the Tenth, though not the “ importer,” yet i>artakiug 
of the elegant taste of his family, the 3Icdicis, became also their zeblous 
patron and protector. Through these exiles, wYvo dinjfoited themselves, and 
who were thus happily patronized, and munificently rewarded, Grecian 
literature spread rapidly throughout the western, world, and an elegant 
taste for the “ belles-lettres” was formed. 

Had Pope Nicholas V. or Leo X. sent to Constantinople for these polite 
scholars,— had they felt with Ovid, that — 

— Ingenuas didicissc fidcUter arics 
BmolUt morei, nec sinit esse feros,'* 

Learning, when deep, and useftrl, and refined, 

Communicates, its [xdish to the mind : 

had they felt this, and sent for these Uteraii, from a conviction that tin* 
liberal arts are the surest mode of refining the manners, and subduing tin- 
fierce dispositions of the savage and untutored, then all lyraise would bo due 
to tliera. But this was not the case, neither was it ineir object. ’J'ln ir 
view was to be able, by them, and the literature they taught, to triumph 
over the Greek Church, which bad long been the master of the Latin in 
learning, and to obtain a conquest by those weapons by whicli hiihertu 
they had been foiled. 

The Academics of Florence” .and Padua,” and the' Universitiob ol 
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•* Paris*' aiitl “ Oxford,” were nt4 founded by Popes, any more than were 
those of Angers, Bolognia, Modena, b%ples, Thoulouse, Salamanca, Lyons, 
:SaIerniun, Cordova, and Seville- Some of these, with others, were founded 
by the Saracens, and opulent individuals, as well as kings. 

The Normans and Saracens, not the Pope or his Priesthood, were, in 
truth, the restorers of learning in Europe. The school of Salernum, in 
Naples, founded by the Saracens in the 11th century, was famous. 'Piiither 
youth from all parts of Europe crowded to study physic, and obtain an ac- 
4juaintance with, what in those days were called the seven liberal artsy" 
vis. ‘^grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy.” 

Of these, logic , under which metaphysics were in part comprehended, was 
the favourite study. The talented youth were so enamoured with this 
branch of philosophy, that they forsook all others for it. A youth, well 
versed in dialectics , i. e. in logical and metaphysical knowledge, was reputed 
sufficiently learned, and was, in the opinion of the age, supposed to stand 
in need of no other branches of erudition ! The result of tnis was, a thu* 
rough contempt of languages and eloquence—^of the more elegant sciences 
ami the finer arts ; and this contempt, spreading its baneful in^uence through- 
out all the Latin provinces, introduced that barbaric and p^antic sophistry 
which dishonoured, in succeeding ages, the republic of letters, and corrupt- 
ed, in a most hideous manner, the present systems of literature and science. 

The chief restorers of learning in early times were the Britons, Charle- 
uiagne, Alfred, Lewis the Meek, Charles the Bald, l^otharius II., Fredrick 
il., Alphonsus King of Leon and Naples, Gilbert, the Medici Family; 
but, above all, the Saracens, who were, in reality, the first restorers of let- 
ters ill Europe, and who taught, successfully, in those days, mathematics, 
astronomy, physic, and philosophy, as these were taught' and fiourished in 
the Arabian schools. 

A few shining examples among the Popes there certainly were, who en- 
iouraged learning, but their encouragement was confined to the languages, 
theology, and the Aristotelian philosophy. Every other kind of philosophy 
' they were jealous of; and if, in their apprehension,^ it militated in the hast 
degree against Scripture, or the system of the universe, such as they con- 
egived it to be, the persons who taught or believed it were instantly perse- 
cuted, or put to death. 

We gave, formerly, the case of Alpbonso, King of Arragon and Castile, 
who was excommunicated and deposed by the Pope, because he had the te- 
merity to proclaim the true laws of Nature, and to ridicule the Ptolemaic 
system, which is now universally exploded. We here give two other in- 
stances, to show that Popery is no friend to philosophy, and consequently 
could never be the restorer of that which it persecuted and proscribed. 

'r\\o first case we allude to is that of the illustrious Roger Bacon, the 
greatest genius of his age, and the ornament of the British nation, — tl^e 
brightest star, at that time, in the horizon of literature, and honoured 
with the title of iho admirable Doctor.” His discoveries, at that early 
period, in astronomy, chemistry, optics, mathematics, the mechanical arts, 
and his acquaintance with the Greek and Hebrew languages, are truly as- 
tfJiiishing. In his studies, and deep research, he associated with himself 
Arnold of Villa Nova, and Peims de Abano of Padua, men profoundly versed, 
for the age, in the above sciences. And what was their reward for their 
eminence in literature, from th^ Pope, the Church, or the Priesthood ? 
Dungeons ! Death ! ! ! After Arnold and Abano had died in prison, the 
Inquisition, that infernal en^ue of Popish persecution, ordered their 
bodies to be brought before its tribunal, and they were committed, by it, to 
the flames, for the nwelties they had introduced into the republic of letters* ! 


• See Nic. Antonii Biblioth. vetus Uispan. Tom. iL lib* ix. c. 1. p. 74. Pierre 
Toseph. Vic D’Arnaud de Villc Neuve, Aix 1719. 

^ Also, Job. Maria Mazzuchellc Notizie Storiche e critiche intorno alia vita de Pietro 
Abano, in AngcU Cnlogcriac Opusculi Scientilicii ct Philologici. Tom. xUi. p. L 

VOL. XVI. 4 A 
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Bacon was tlirown into a loathsome dungeon lor two years ; and a furious and 
enraged populace, misled by an ign(#ant Priesthood, looking on him as a 
heretic, thirsted for his blood, because he had studied astrology, and made 
discoveries in chemistry. 

A similar fate attended the celebrated Galiieo, the famous Florentine phi- 
losopher and mathematician. For adopting the sentiments of Copernicus, 
with respect to the solar system, this eminent man was cast into prison by 
the court of tlie. Inquisition, where he languished and died, notwithstanding 
the muniftcenco and prote^jtion of the Grand Dnkes of Tuscany. 

Descartes and Gassendi, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Leibnitz, and the two Ber- 
noulli, were, with Malebrancne, Arnauld, L'Aini, Nicole, and Pascal, men 
of illustrious fame, looked on with great jealousy by the Popes, and treated 
with the utmost contumely by the Peripatetics, whose credit they ruined. 
These exasperated scholastics accused them of irrehgion, and Father Har- 
douifi went so far as to charge them with Atheism, in his “ Athei Detccti** 

. The reason of all this was plain. The Cartesian system tht y 

imagined, at restoring the authority of reason, and the light of true philoso- 
phy, which were absurd and useless weapons to defend the pretensions ot‘ 
Rome, and the cause of Popery* The subtle, and intricate, and iiicomprc- 
liensible jargon of the Peripatetics did this admirably ; and hence the Peri- 
patetics were beloved by the Jesuits, and the Pope and the Cartesians hated, 
and slandered, and persecuted by them. 

Thus it appears, that, from the days of Alphonse, in the beginning of the 
1 till century, down to Galileo a time in the 17th, the Popes of Rome and 
their disciples could not endure the light of true philosophy, or bear with 
those who threw off the yoke of Aristotle : even those who had, on the con- 
tinent, embraced the new philosophy of a Newton, a Bacon, and a Locke, 
held it in secresp, for fear of the displeasure and resentment of Rome ; and 
it was not till it was known that the Roman pontiffs toltiated the 7icw dis- 
coveries in metaphysics, mathematics, and natural philosophy, that the ad- 
mirers of this new philosophy openly broke their bonds, and joyfully and 
boldly casting them from them, sprang forward with that freedom and ener- 
gy in the search of truth, which, while it has enlightened, continues to b(' 
the pride and glory of our age. In like manner we have seen, that neither 
the Academies of Florence and Padua, nor the Universities of Paris and 
Oxford, are indebted for their foundation to the Pontiffs, or to any principle 
in Popery, but to far different causes, — to the desire of kings and princes to 
humanize their subjects, for the establishing of good order and good govern- 
ment among them, thereby improving at once their minds and their morals. 
This was their avowed object and design ; while we see how fatally the ig- 
norance and vices of the Popes and the Clergy, with the turbulence and bar- 
barism of the times, prevented these designs, and rendered all their endta- 
v5urs abortive. These facts sufficiently answer J. K. L.’s second question, 
and prove that neither the Pope nor his Clergy were the restorers of litera- 
ture. His third is still more easily answered, — “ Who polished Europe by ait 
The Goths and Grecians in architecture, and the Crusades in politeness and 
chivalry. The Ostrogoths, instead of destroying, jjics^rvcd among them 
the monuments of taste and genius. They not only preserved, but invented 
some of the arts dependent on design. The composition of tbe /‘ Mosaic” 
is theirs. The introduction of the paintings pf Greece gave rise, in 1350, 
to the Florentine school ; but the works of Ciambaa, Giotta, Gaddi, &c., 
were without elegance or grace ; and, till the end of the fifteenth, or begin- 
ning of theflixteenth century, they remained much the same, when the Refor- 
mation, “ casting its shadows before,” gave a new turn, and put a new spirit 
in man for every thing that could exalt or adorn bis nature. For ages the 
arts lay in obscurity or contemptible mediocrity ; but now they rose at once 
to splendour, and to the highest pitch of excellence. The spirit of Api>cllcs 
atid Zeuxis, of Glycon, Phidias, and Praxiteles, seemed all at once to have 
entered into an Angelo, a kaphael, and Leonardo da Vinci, and made them 
contemplate with other eyes than those of their predecessors the paintings 
and sculptures pf ancient times. Italy stood not alone : Switzerland, Flan^ 
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’ iIlts, and Gernjany, rivalled her^ and produced artists of consummate ikill 
and genius. Titian, Correggio, and Pamieggiano, adoriu-d Venice, and up- 
held the glory of Lombardy ; while the Flemish achobl, though quite of a 
different character, as working in oiLiiainting, which it invented, shone 
with resplendent lustre. Rubens was the chief ornament of that school, as. 
llans Holbein was of that of Switzerland. 

Sculpiu7'e vied with painting, and was coeval v;ith it ; while the Grecian 
architecture inspired the Florentines to copy it, and ite age of Leo X. saw 
it brought to high perfection. The art of (^/igravinfr on copper,— of etching 
])y means of aquafortis, and in me7.7Adinio, followed in rapid succession. 
The art of printing was also invented, and added splendour to the era of the 
Reformation, that new birtli of the intellectual powers of man. 

But the fine arts, let it be observed, can exist in despotic as well as in 
free Governments ; and excellence in the sciences and the arts is not in- 
compatible with arbitrary power. Not so with true religion, sound philoso- 
phy, and a free press. These must ever be the destruction of tyranny. They 
cannot both exist at the same time : the art of printing was discovered, — the 
])roductions of the fine arts multiplied, — knowledge became rapidly diffused, 
and Papal Domination received her last wound. 

Painting, sculpture, engraving, and printing, all revived from causes fo- 
reign to Popery, and would have flourisned long before, in all probability, 
but for the ignorance and superstition with which Popery and Priestcraft 
filled the Western world. The inoment the Reformation commenced, a nevf 
impulse was given to the human mind. The love of religious liberty fired 
the soul : it kindled the holy flame of civil freedom. The mind, agitated and 
roused by delightful prospects, displayed new powers. The art of printing 
carried a knowledge of science and art on the wings of the wind. It made’ 
mind to touch mind, like the steam navigation, which brings distant places 
to each other's doors, and makes distant countries to touch, as it were, one 
apotber, imparting to each a communion of their nitherto-peculiat treasures. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, on to this hour, classical learn- 
ing, criticism, poetry, history, and philosophy, have made the most rapid 
marches in all the enlightened nations of Europe. Till the Reformation arose 
and shone upon us, mankind, in like naanner, were unacquainted with the 
nature of civil and religious liberty. Luther and Calvin, no doubt, led the 
way, but it was Knox who understood thoroughly, and preached boldly, the 
true principles of freedom. The Rcforinallbn added wings to philosophy, 
and philosophy supplied the Reformation ,with profound arguments. Bacon 
appeared to dissipate the clouds of error that hung over our intellectual ho- 
rizon, and to open the prison -doors which had been shut on science and phi- 
lobophy, and to allow them to go abroad iinincuoibered with the fetters of 
vain and intolerant systems. 

Newton opened up a new world, and Locke, by bis method of inyestiga- 
ting the human mind, laid open the soul, by attending to its operations. 
Jaterature walked hand in hand with Philosophy, — tlm Lusiad of Camoens, 
du* Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tas«;o, the 
Fairy Queen of Spencer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, the Paradise Lost, C'owley. 
^Fallen, and George Buchanan, were either in their originals, or through 
translations, all assisting to polish Europe by art, and refine it by legis- 
lation while they tended, more or less, each of them in their turn, to ex- 
pose the blind bigotry of that religion which J. Iv. L. would have us to be- 
lieve was, through its Ponti^, the great promoter of this change! 

But let us next see Who refined Europe by legislation We have, 
^ni a manner, anticipated the answer, byi saying, that assuredly it was not 
Pope or his Priesthood, or their blind adherents. We have sought in 
^ain among these for this refined legislation. VFhere, we ask, among them, 
•s it to be found ? Is it in the Feudal SysfemS in the Constitutions of 
Charleinagiie or his successors.^ in the History of Britain at the Norman 
Conquest? or Alfred the Great, or Henry 11., or Magna.Ckakta,” 
''rested from John (Lackland) by his Barons? or in the Revolution of 
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Switzerland? or the Ancient Constitution of Scotland? or the discovery 
of America, and the Constitution given her? or in the Constitution of the 
Republic of ^Holland? or that of Portugal and Spain under Philip III. and 
Philip IV. } or that of Peter the Great, the Czar of Moscovy, and Charles 
the Xll., King of Sweden ? 

In no one of these can we discover refined h^ulaiion* brought about 
by the principles of Popery, or the wisdom of her Pontiffs. Indeetl we find 
the very reverse. Initead of refining Christendom by their wise legisla- 
tiiMi, we see nothing, for more than five HUNunEn yeahs, but contentions 
between thei»lmperial and the Papal powers. The whole object of the Pon- 
tiffs, during all that time, was to increase their temporal jurisdiction, an<l 
to be lords of the ascendant everywhere. Their true motto was “ Divide 
et impera f* and, by plots and factions, to keep the sovereigns in a perpe- 
tual wraent, that they might rule their kingdoms. Rut, perhaps, by ^‘re- 
fined legislation,'' C. C. means the aksolute power the Popes obtained ovei 
the kings of the earth, and the abject state they oftentimes reduced them to- 
How refined was the legislation and conduct of Urban II. when lie excom- 
municated Henry IV., and prompted his two sons to rebel against their fa- 
ther ? What refined legislation was that, in Pope Alexander III., to com- 
pel Frederic I. (Barbarossa) to Aiwhis holiness's feet ? And in Pope Celcs- 
tinus to idek the imperial crown from the head of Henry V\., when doing 
homage to him on his knees ? and, not to mention more of this kind of re- 
fined legislation, was it not noble in Pope Innocent III. to dispose of the 
crown of England, in contempt of King John, and to attempt to n.sMtsAintiir 
and then to 770 woTi Frederick 11 .? — an aim which that prince openly and 
avowedly attributed to Papal resentment. 

In these acta do we discover refined legislation or holy conduct? But 
instead of these, he may possibly mean the Pope's moving the Emperor of 
Germany, in the tenth c^tury, to make Venice and Genoa tributaries to 
him, and to command the former to receive a Do^e, with the title of the 
Duke of Dalmatia, and bidding that aristocratic and arbitrary Republic go 
and subdue Istria, Spalatro, Kagusa, and Narenza. 

But, to none of all these, it is probable, he may allude as instances of 
** refined legislation.” It is likely he refers to the Constitutions of C’harle- 
magne, of Alfred the Great, and Magna Charta.*' If so, we tell him 
plainly, that neither Popish principles nor Popish councils had any share 
in such legislation ! The mode# which each and all of these copied from 
was th^t of the Jeu ish state, as found in the Old Testament, or, which is 
the same thing, as was found in the laws and customs of the Ancient Ger- 
mans, Franks, and Britons. 

The Salique and Feudal Laws are nothing but modifications of the Mo- 
saic Code, with the additions in the books of Joshua, Judges, and Kings, 
Grotiu^shews that the Governments of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, wer(‘ 
the same as that of the Hebrews, till changed by the Romans. 

The dans are nothing but the tribes of Israel, and the chieftains the 
heads of the tribes. The land of Israel was divided into twelve parts, or 
districts, — the Judges were to go through the cities and visit them,— able 
men, as heads of the tribe, were to be set over the people, — these were rulers 
of hundreds, and rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens, — these were to meet and 
judge the people at all seasons, bringing only, by appeal, the hard cases to 
Moses. 

Alfred had an eye to all this ; and accordingly he divides England into 
counties, with tlieir subdivisions of hundreds and tithings, or decennaries; 
he sets a borpfiolder, or ruler, over a decennary, or ten families, and ten of * 
these families composed the hundred, making ten rulers over them. Every 
householder was made answerable for his family ; and the tithing-raan, 7. e. 
the tenth man placed over t^cm, answerable for all within his tithing. When 
differences happened, the tithing-man had the assistance of the rest of hi& 
decennary, -ran appeal lay from the decennary to the court of the hundred, 
which was assembled every four weeks ; and the cause was tried by a jury 
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of twelve freeholders, sworn to do impartial justice *. An annual meeting 
of the hundred was held for the regulation of the police of the district. The 
( 'ounty-court, superior to that' of the hundred, and consisting of all the 
freeholders, met twice a-year, after Michaelmas and Easter, to determine 
appeals from the hundreds, and settle disputes between the inhabitants of 
ditferent hundreds ; and the ultimate appeal from these courts lay to the 
King in council. The la^s by which these courts were regulated form, at 
this moment, the bases of the common law of England, 

The constitution of Charlemagne was of course similar, being copied, 
with a few riiodifications, from the same model. He divided the Empire 
into provinces, and these into districts, each comprehending It certain num- 
ber of counties. These districts were governed by Royal Envoys, (Judges,) 
chosen from the Clergy and Nobles, and bound to an exact visitation of their 
territories every three months. These Envoys met at stated periods, to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the district, examine the conduct of the Magistrates, and 
redress the grievances of individuals. 

Pepin le liref introduced Annual Parliaments, or Assemblies, held, at 
first, in March, and afterwards in Ma^, when the chief estates of the 
Clergy and Nobles were called to deliberate on the public affairs and the 
wants of the p^ple. Charlemagne, in place of an annual Parliament, held 
these Assemblies twice in the year, one in Spring and another in Autumn. 

I n the Autumn meeting, all affairs were prepared and digested ; and in the 
Spring, the business of the Legislature was carried on. Of this Assembly, 
he made the people a party, by admitting from each of the twelve provinces, 
or districts, into which he had divided the empire, twelve deputies, or re- 
presentatives. The Assembly thus consisted of the three estates, ?. e. the 
Clergy, the Barons, and the people, who had each a separate chamber, 
which diseased apart the concerns of its own order, and afterwards united 
to coiiimunicate their resolutions, or to deliberate on their common interests. 
The Sovereign was never present at this Assembly, unless when called to 
ratify its flccrees t. 

1'liese regulations were admirable. By them Charlemagne balanced the 
several orders of the state, whilst he remained master of all. But this 

refined legislation,** as well as that of Alfred, arose, not from their being 
Papists, but from their being Christians, and warm and zealous admirers of 
the Jewish economy, and the ancient institutions of the Franks and Bri- 
tons. The same thing may be said of the iinprovements of Henry II., one 
of the wisest princes who ever sat upon a throne, as also of the provisions 
found laid down in Magna Charia*" The wisdom and sagacity of the 
Barons on that occasion put to shame, while they negative these questions 
of J. K. L. Has there been any form of Government ever deviswl by 
man, to which the religion of Catholics has not been accommodated V* I s 
there any obligation cither to a Prince or to a Constitution which it dot s 
not enforce?” We answer, in point : — Thomas Becket, raised by Henry II. 
to be Chancellor of England and Archbishop of Canterbury, violated bis 
“ obligations' to his Prince, and took part with the Pope against his Sove- 
reign : and the Barons of King John disregarded both the commands of 
their Sovereign and the mandates of l*ope Innocent III., and compelled John, 
though their King, with their swords in their hands, to yield to their de- 
mands at Runnymede. 

These facts, we say, answer the questions of J. K. L. by a flat contra- 
diction, while they prove, that neither Britain nor France was ever polished 
“ by the art of Rome, or refined by her legislation.** We have already 
ftnswercd C. C.'a appeal as to the poets” that have flburished. The same 
observations may be applied to the historians,” — the jurists,” and meir 
of deep research and profound literature,*' to whom he alludes. Unless he 
can identify their several talents with Catholicism, he does nothing in cup- 
— — ^ ’ . 

• *nn8 is the origin of the present Trial by Jury. 

t See Charlemagne’s Capitularies for 811, 812, and others • as' also, Ty tier’s Ele- 
ments of Ancient and Modern History. 
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)K>rt of his cause. Would he allow us, as Protestants, to identify the truth 
of Protestantisu), by reference to a Shakespeare or a Milton, a Newton, 
a Paeon, or a Locke, and a thousand other great names we might . here 
bring forward, as holding the doctrines of the Reformation? If he w’ould 
not, as a Catholic, admit this mode of proof for the truth and excellence of 
Protestantism, neither can we admit his from these “ historians, jurists, 
and men of deep research a7id profound literature,'* as an evidence and 
irrefragable proof of the excellence and innocence of ro])ery. Learning 
and great talents are as often in alliance with error in reli^on as with vi- 
cious conduct; were it otherwise, theUf on the principles of J. K. L., the 
profound literature of a Spinosa and a Hobbes would prove Atheism to be 
true and harmless. Nay, what is more, the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
and a Cicero, of a Plato and a Seneca, would prove Paganism to he divine. 

These observations expose and refute J. K. L.'s appeal for Catholics 
being qualified for political power in Britain, and which appeal, we must 
admit, is one of the most finished pieces of Jesuitical sophistry we have seen 
in modern times, and terminating with a panegyric on the effects of Popery, 
in forming the character, and raising human nature to such a pitch, as to 
make jnan appear again little less than the angels” ! ! ! 

M’hcn human nature is to be found thus exalted, wc arc completely at a 
loss to discover. We asked ourselves, when reading it, Is it to be found 
thus exalted among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, whose poverty, and 
profligacy, and crimes, and ignorance, make the heart, in thinking of them, 
sick even to loathing ? Is it to be found among the various orders of Friars 
and Nuns, Dominicans or Franciscans, who worry one another about the 

immaeiilaic conception/* and commit the most horrid impostures, pre- 
tending to miracles, in order to establish it ? Is it to be found among the 
Jesuits, ihsit glorious society of angels, whose maxims dispense with all the 
obligations of evangelical purity, — who level the precepts of the Gospel to 
the corrupt passions of men, — who make our tendency to future happiness 
consistent with the transitory and fguilty pleasures and enjoymertts of this 
world, — and who, by their artifices of sanctimony, pious flights, easy devo- 
tions, and other compliances of human invention, bring the Christian reli- 
gion into contempt, and introdu<;/B into it that deism which they pretend 
to abhor, — whose strange tenets about revenge, calumnies, lies, perjuries, 
and restitution, equivocation, mental reservations, shifting, and direc- 
tions of the intention, and that consummation of all extravagance, their doc- 
trine of pro/;aZ;/e When we sincerely reflect on these, and their 

bringing to nothing the obligations which lie on men to avoid dissimulation 
in every shape and form, we cannot find in the Jesuists, as a society, that 

nvgchc* and exalted nature,” which is here eulogized as the ofepriiig 
of Popery. 

But |H'rhaps he means that we shall see it in the fathers of the Inqui- 
sition, whose love to their race was so great, as to make them burn the 
noDY to sarc the soui: ! Or in the lives of the Popes, who, pretending to 
be the vicars of Ciiuist on earth, reigned with a He in their right hand : 
while they assumed the pow'cr of the iieo swords, the 'spiritual and the 
temporal, — subduing the conscience by the one, and attempting to subjugate 
kings and princes by the other ; while the people were gulled and imposed 
upon by a multiplicity of rites and ceremonies, of penances and mortifica- 
tions ; absolving them, not only for the past, but granting them indulgence 
for the future, and blasphemously pretending to sell, in the name of the 
Almighty, a charier for the commi-ssion of every atrocity by w'hich his 
fair creation is deformed ! 

In the Church of Rome on earth, then, though many burning and 
shining lights are truly to be found, we can find no such angels/* un- 
less it be those saints who are now on the Roman Kalendar, and concern- 
ing some of whom, sufh as St. Dominic, the founder of the Inquisition, and 
Ignatius Loyola, the father of the Jesuits — the less that is said the bet- 
ter. Were the liyes of the sainip written impartially, and without any mix- 
ture of prejudice, they would afford abundant matter for reflection, andpre- 
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sent not a few mournful instances of weak humanity. But this is not the 
place for such narratives. It is suthcicnt to remark, that throughout the 
varied ort/er.s of the Romish Church we look in vain for any angels*' but 
jalkii ones ; though they, in their stead, oppose and exalt themselves 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped : so that" their Pope^ 

as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God, 
by disseminating his erroneous principles, and his cckMial army, the Je- 
suits, whose fruits and deeds are “ not for the healing of the nations." 

Is this denied? Look to Ireland, — to her state of morals and religion, the 
education of the Roman Catholic youth, and their disregard* of the laws, 
and say. What is the cause of all these? Weaver it is Ca|holicisra, and 
Catholicism alone. Had Popery been rooted out, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, in thathne country, as it was in England and Scotland, the Irish would 
long ago have been a moral, an orderly, and a happy people. That luretched 
system has entailed on them all their miseries. Had they been contending 
for truth, they would have met the approbation of every lover of science, of 
sound philosophy, and right reason : but in contending for a system which 
reason spurns and common sense condemns, and to give up for it all that 
makes life comfortable and happy, is an instance of tue power of fanaticism 
far more astonishing than Hohenlohe's miracles. 

Temporal comfort, were it nothing else, should lead to make them ab- 
jure a form of religion which is so injurious, and so incoinpatible with their 
true interests. Prosperous manufactures and Popery are incompatible ; the 
one is a dead weight upon the other, and render a Catholic population inca- 
pable to compete with a Protestant one. Catholics, if true to their religion, 
have above a hundred holidays and festivals yearly to observe, and that rigid- 
ly. Of the loss which the master would sustain on his raw material not being 
wrought up and not in the market, with the other evils connected with his 
machinery standing idle on these 100 days throughout the year, we shall 
not descant. These, every one, however ignorant of Political Economy, can 
SCO at a glance : we merely state, for the information of the Catholic work- 
man, that, supposing all things equal betwixt him and the Protestant la- 
bourer, he would, at the end of the year, be onc-third worse off than the 
Prptestant workman. 

Suppose, on an average, the latter has 313 working days at haJfa-crown a- 
day. This would give him £.39: 2; (id. a year. But ike former, the Ca- 
tholic, has only 213 working days, which, at half a-crown, give him only 
£‘‘2(j: 12: Od. a-ycar, shewing a difference against him of £12: 10: 6d. 
yearly. Add to all this, the sums they must pay to their clergy, for every 
clerical act, at births, marriages, and funerals; for absolutions and inclulgen- 
ets * ; for tlie dispensation of the sacraments, and masses for the dead ; and 
when all these arc added to the other, the loss to a poor Catholic labourer 
must indeed be great, if he has a family, the greater still are his disad- 
vantages. 

But of all this the Protestant poor in Scotland are free. They pay not 
a farthing to their clergyman for any thing. Births, marriages, and f unerals, 
the administration of the sacraments, and attendance on the sick, arc all 
“ without money and without price." . The stipends of the clergy are no 
I'uuleu upon them. They are paid from the land, and it would not benefit 
the farmer a farthing though all the tithes were done away at this moment. 
He would just have to pay their value to the landlord as so much more of 
rent — or, in other words, the landlord would let his farm at a higher rate. 

The results of the two systems, Popery aud Protestantism, upon the ina- 

* During the space of 230 years, the sum of 250,000,000 of livres, vhich, says 
Stiurin, would, on a moderate calculation, have gone to Koine, had the Krotostants 
been Papists, “ for indulgences, and annats, and such other irushf were saved to 
the State, and thus both enriched the Government and individuals ! What a sum for. 
this kind of trash must go from a population of 6,000,000 in Ireland ! What a rich 
harvest must Rome and the Priests draw from such a numerous body ! And how imi>t 
such sums keep the Catholics [loor, in comparison with PrutcbUnlii, who know none of 
*hese things as stated above ! . 
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iiufactures, industry, and comfort of a jieople, are vcrifiecl and proved in all 
those countries where they are allowed to grow up together. In Germany, 
in stepping from a Protestant village to a Popish one, you seem thrown at 
the distance of a thousand miles from the seat of improvement, cleanliness, 
and comfort ! 

The same observation applied, lately at least, to the method of teaching 
in their Universities. The celebrated M. D'Alembert, in his treatise en-* 
titled, De labus dc la Critique en matiere de Rehgiov,** makes the follow- 
ing remarkable observation on this head : '‘We must," says he, *' acknow- 
ledge, though with sorrow^ the present superiority of the Protestant Univer- 
sities in Gcrnyiny over tliose of the Romish persuasion. This superiority 
is so striking, that foreigners who travel ihrbugh the empire, and pass from 
a Romish Academy to a Protestant University, even in the same' neighbour- 
hood, are induced to think tliat they have rode in an hour four hundred 
leagues, or lived in that short space of time four hundred years ; that they 
have pasK*d from Salamanca to Cambridge, ot from the times of Scotas 
to those of Newton *.’* 

But we do not need to go to German^/ to show the practical connexion 
that there is between the improvement? in science, the free spirit of the re- 
formed religion, and tlie comfort and happiness it sheds upon its followers ; 
we have only to go to Ireland, and pass from the Ihrotestant to the Popish 
countries, there to be satisfied of the fact. There, in the latter countries, 
the barbarism of the century atill reigns; and misery, and igno- 
rance, and superstition, and vice, (and too frequently crime,) meet your eye 
in their most disgusting and loathsome forms ; while amongj the Protestant 
population, industry, and comfort, and an independent spirit, are found. 

Indeed, these are the sure and certain results of the two systems ; and 
we repeat it, had Protestantism been planted in Ireland, and cherished, as 
in Scotland at the Reformation, it is hardly possible to conceive, at this day, 
Mrhat would have been Ireland's proud and enviable situation. Introduce 
manufactures into her in her present state as you will, they will never 
nourish till Popery bo abolislied, or a universal system of indulgences be 
graqted to the workmen to labour at all times — on holidays as well as 
high festivals ; manufactories and large works can ill agree with these ; and 
the system that permits Monks, and Nuns, and Hermits, to sit down on the 
land as so many drones on society, ouglit not to receive the countenance 
anS support of enlightened legislators. Popery is the great evil ; it is the 
moral and physical plague of Ireland, and, till it be changed,, it will con- 
tinue a lefyrosy in the British Empire 

In the present state of Ireland, we consider the great body of her Catholic 
population to be as unfit for the enjoyment of political power as the slaves 
in the West Indies are for perfect liberty. The Catholic population are 
the mere tools of the Priesthood. The Priest has only to move his little 
finger, and they must obey ! the Priest, in his turn, must obey the Bishop, 
and the Bishop the Pope— and thus a foreign power is perpetually opera- 
ting throughout the whole mass of her population. Not a solid answer has 
yet been given, or can be given, to the question, Is there no danger from a 
foreign jurisdiction ? The common one is. Oh 1 there is no fear while we have 
the ()owcr iii our own hand j!. But is hot that power weakened when you 

- - - f . - ■ — 

^ See D’Alembert : Melanges de Literature, d’Histoire and de Philosophies Vol. 
iv., p. 376. 

+ Of this system there pannot be two opinions. It is an insnfferahle nuisance* And 
yet there are many that would elevate it to power, and Us professors to the high 
pliices of this Protestant realm— what inconsistency I 

4: Some ridicule this four, by telling us that the Protestants in the Empire exceed 
the Catholics in tiic proportion of 4 to 1 ; that in Ireland the property is as 50 to 1 ; 
and that if their comparative influence, with respect to riches, rank, and intelligence, 
over the whole kingdom, were estimated, we should find the diflhrcnce to be as ten 
thousand to One ! and therefore they fear not though all the 100 members from 
/rcland were in Parliament to-morrow. Nor should we, were the Pope not their 
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divide it with them ? Are they Je&s dangerous with a seat in Parliament, 
and in possession of places of trust, with the forts and magazines of lire 
kingdom in their hands, than they would be without any or all of these?/ 

A participation of power, it is replied, will soften them, and render tbeltr ' 
perfectly innocuous ! This can never be with an in fallible religion, which 
ebangeth not, and cannot change, and which, by her second Laiej'uu 
Council, commands all Catholics in power in Church and State to take an . 
OATH to extirpate Heretics, anl^ that under the pain of excommunication, if 
they be negligent, The waht of political power is to them what the want 
of hair was to Samson. Cive them power, and their strength will return ; 
and then, laying hold of the two pillars on which the Constitution standeth, 
and by which it is borne up, they will pull it down, and gldl’y that they 
have avenged themselves on the lords of the Philistines ! 

We have listened to every argument that has been employed for this 

Emancipation;” yet not one of them has proved, or tended to prove, 
that Catholicism is favourable to cjW/ liberty or religious toleration. This 
is the more astonishing, especially when we consider so many of its warmest 
supporters are the avowed friends of the people, and of political reform. 
Put, perhaps, with Sir Francis 3urdett, they may think that no sacrifice is 
too great a botm tor Catliolic emancipation ! 

'I’he arguments which the Catholics themselves have chiefly used are 
taken from what they call the.///A7iVc and cquifp of their cause, — their num- 
bers, in comparison of the Protestants in Ireland, — the antiquity of their 
faith, — the inconsistency and injustice of disqualifying them, lor merely 
holding the tenets of those illustrious individuals, by whom the ilesired pri- 
vileges were first obtained, — the i>ersecuti6n in punishing them for “ mere 
speculative doctrines , — and the fair and unquestionable claim they have to 
emancipation, from the pretended violation of ike treaty of Limerick** 

These are their most potent arguments; and yet not one of ^hem is of 
the least weight. Justice and equity are merely relative terms in this claims 
M'^hen applied to natural, or perfect rights, they are of universal application. 
In conventional rights, they go no farther than these rights provide for their 
exercise. Every man has a right, for^ximple, to teach himself, his family, 
andotliers; but every man has not a right to teach in any university, 
church, or chapel, whether belonging to the Establishment, or respectable 
Dissenters, till he has qualified himself for teaching there, according to the 
rules of that society. All men have a natural xight to life, character, and 
property ; but all men have liota natural right to be Legislators, Judges^ 
admirals of our fleets, or commanders of our army. The Nation has a 
right — a con uentional right — to say w'ho these men shall he, and what are 
the qualifications necessary for such to have ; and if those who desire them, 
and yet W'ili not qualify, or take die oaths which the Nation has judged 
proper and fitting for the secure holding Qf these offices and places of trust, 
the individual, or individuals, be who they may, have ^themselves, not the 
State, to blame for their exclusion. The illibe^'^ty and, bigotry complained 
of are on their own side, and not on that of the Nation. This is the exact 
case with Roman Catholfcs. They will' not qualify, nor yield one iota* The 
State must yield to their absurdities, or be in danger from their machina- 
tions ! 

To intimidate, they boast of^eir numbers,** and insist, that, as they 
are six to one, the minority sh(Pp give way to majority* This argument 

would be conclusive, were the'nghts and privileges they demand confined 
to Ireland ; but when the measure is viewed as a general measure, affecting 
the WHOLE Protestant population of Great Britain and I kE land, then 


Head— -and if they were united by no stronger tics than Protestants; but this alters 
the case : and we would not admit an Alien into Parliament, whose paramount 
duties and fidelity were to bis liege lord, not to ours ; neither would for the 
same reason, admit a Catholic, who Is bound, and whose first and highest duty k is 
to obey the Pope. * , , ' ' 
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thc'iu^inc^t turps upon itself, aud d^troys their claim ; for it is quito 
clear, that if tlicy ought to have a seat iij Parliament, and political power, 
they are as sh to one in Ireland, it is equally dear, that, when they 
are as jft> to in relation to, the whole empire, that their claim 

from vani^es. , Their a*|atmeut recoils upon itself, and, on their 

,own diowing, being the minority^ they ought tosubuiit to the wq!;oriXvi and 
not unreasonably insist, that the whole Jfut/ite of the British Constitution 
shall b^.re^JW/t'd to suit thdr fancies, or gratify their wisl^cs. 

^is frgumept, from “ the antiquiijf of their faith/' is a very latpe one. 
The errof ^ ten thousand years is not less error than if it was of yesterday. 

' Wh^ is morally wrong to-day, must be so for ever. If the antiquity of a 
religion to give superior daims, Aen, the ra^^an religiqn would have 
the strongest, because one of the oldest V 

to their argument, of enjoying tike privileges of ** those illustriovs in- 
^ ^vtduals” who held the same tenets with themselves, and obtained Mag-- 
na Charia/' we tell thcro„4hat they have a deal more lihefty than 

Magna C7mrfd” bestows on them.. Nay, that ** Magna Chai'ia* was 
Toundm by those who did T^^Jiold the slavish tenets to the Pope which 
lloman Catholics at present hold* ^ Tliev threw off the power of the Pope ; 

• they would not obey him. It was for Johns declaring himself the Pope's 
yaskh^swearing allegiance, on hjs knees, to the Papal Legate, — and agree- 
ing to bold his king&m tributary to the JIoly which enraged the 

Ba HO NS, and made than assemble, and bind tbemselyes by oath to a union 
of measures, and to demand, resolutely, from John,,thcir king, a ratification 
of a charter of privileges granted hy Henry I. John refused. The Pope 
supported him,, as his. vassal die confederacy of the Barons, de- 
tmuncing them rehets ! Batons disregarded this They laughed at 
the thunders of his Holiness ; sword in hand, liiey compelled John to yield 
to their detp^ds, and sign that solemn CuARTea which is the foundation 
, and indwme of English liberty. 

In all tins they were not Papists. That charter, however, is nothing but 

foundation. It is not the of our. Constitution. Many 

centuries have been necessary to rdaturait. ^ To the glorious of the lie- 
formation in 1688, which dispelled the mists and clouds of bigotry and ig- 
norance, that still darkened i^s brightness, do we owe its purity and per- 
fection. 

^ The Roman Catholics farther maintain, diat they ore punished, when the 
Protestants withhold from them political ix>wcr, “Tor points of mere npecu^ 
iaiive doctrine/* while “ the Jqw,, the Deist, and Atlieist, have no such in- 
<^paeity attached to them.” We deny that Roman Catholics are disqua- 
liBcd, on account of ** mere speculative doctrines f* their disqualification, 
«s they well knqw, proceeds uwn totally diffeijtut grounds. It proceeds on 
their political doctnnes,— -on meir belicu that Protestant Governments arc 
heretical powers, which nothing but JbjxJe can compel them to own or sub- 
mit to, and which it becomes roetn to use all their power and induence to 
involve in anarchy and confusion, diat so they may overturn them, and set 
u Popish Prince upon the thrope. Tbc^e were the reasons of their exclusion 
from political power. The doctrines of f ‘ Transubstantiation, the invoca- 
tion of Saints, the, worshipping of images, and the sacrifice of the Mass,” 
were merely chosen as tesU^ as the sMbbob^jj^ the party, whereby to detect 
th^ who were consi^erc^, as dangerpusW onr Protestant Constitiition. 
Tndr ei^msfon ww funded on their stwordtuaiion to Rome, and their 
cruel insubordination to the British Ih-otestant Constitution. This is the 
true reason of their exclusion, not their religious pjlnciplcs. 

The .Episwpal Church,, with the Presbyterian, formed a part of the Con- 
Btitutzoi). Xney were deemed essential and integral parts of it. Our an- 


* Let the Catholics of Ireland imitate these brave Barons in this cnnolding cTwaniplc. 

Let them throw off the i'o|)e, and we consent to admit them into Parliament to- 
morrow. 
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cestors bclfcycd that the Altar and the Thrme stood i^n the gatne foutida* , 
tion,^that the one supported the othet^ and ad^ to the strength and flo* 
lidity of the social ediBce ; and tb^efore the Catholics> being spiritually, 
conscientiously, and actively oppose to the safety lind integrity odT evety 
other Church and form of religion, (believing that there could be no salvk^ 
tion beyond the pale of their own Cntirch,) Were to bo specially guarded a- 
gainst, and rendered incapable of hurting either the Chumi or the, State.* 

The Jew, the Deist, and the Atheist, had no hostile feelings dr jnt^* 
tions against tlie Church and State, such as the Catholics had, and there- 
fore no precaution or safeguard was ne^ssary against them. Besides, they 
were weak and inefficient, and were without any heau to luarshall them, 
at once, and mould them to his purpose. , But ibis was not the case with 
the Papists ; the Jesuits at that time were above thirty^slx thousand strofifr, 
and bound to go, without deliberation or delay, wherever the Pope should 
think fit to send them.^' But this is not > die Kings of France, Spain, 
and Portugal, with the Em’perot of Germany, were dispose at that time 
to assist Jam ES the Second, and to puli dWu, Protestantism. TWfese circum- 
stances rendered exclusion necessaiy ; and though many of them do not now 
exist, yet some of them stiU do, and odl ^peiiouidy Up9n the nSlion not 
to give Papists political power. " 

Is the Holy Alliance more friendly to Pro^tantiimi^an liouis was, mr 
the House of Guise? The* Popei though nptab powetftil now ih tempotdh, 
is equally so in spirituals. France is as bigoted as was at our Involu- 
tion in less, if not more so, and she an account to settle. Spain atid 
Portugal have not changed, and ev^y one knows the politics of Russia and 
of Austria. Add to all this, the old element brobght again into full opera- 
tion, viz. the Jesuits, with the increased population of Ireland ; and when . 
these are taken into the account, teay if danger to Protestantism be not greater 
now than then, even allowing, wnat is not the fact, that the z^al of Pto- 
tcsiants is as great and united at this day, as it was when the Tesi Act was 
pass(’d by our fitlicrs. 

'I’hc restoration of the Jesuits is of itself ominou^ It‘ speaks In lan- 
guage not to be inisunderstooil. It tells us that the zeal of Cnristian Prin- 
ces has waxed cold. It is but lately that France, Poland*, Portugal, and 
Spain, declared them public enemies, traitors, and |>arficidcs; and notwitli- 
standing the affected softness and complying spirit that reigned in their 
conversation and manners, their, consummate skill and prudence in civil 
transactions, their intimate acquaintance with the arts and sciences,^ and a 
variety of other qualities and accomplishments, by which they insinuated 
themselves into the peculiar favour mid protection of statesmen, persons of the. 
first distinction, and even of crowned ^ads, yet such was their relaxed and 
modified system of morality, accommodating itself to the propensities of man- 
kind, and suiting itself to tne sensual nxiili ffoluptuous, that in time, all their cun- 
ning and dexterity could not save tliem ; awj monks, courtiers, public s(ho<ds, 
an<l princes, united their efforts to get rid ^such vermin, and they were ac- 
cordingly banished with ignominy from thdt dominoni Yet this dangerous 
and enterprising order has been restored unce 181^, and Is in full activity in 
Great Britain and Ireland \ In France, they'have got a firm fopting, a^a- 
rently ; and as they will strive to unite the prudence, and learning, profound 
skill in worldly affairs, and de^erity in transacting all kinds of busings with 
the office of a^essors, their sagacity and penett^^on >ill, through 
rience, soon enable them again to direct thp cotisdences of the Catholic 
worl^' and again to lead kings and princes into whatever measures seem 
inp^t, conducive to their ambition and agjgrandisement. Their character was 
s^lprably described, and their transactions and fote fmretold, with a sa- 
|iw almost prophetic, so ea](lya8 tfie year 155^1, by Dr George Brown, 
wSWhop of Dublin ; and we cannot, we apprehend, do a greater duty to so- 
ciety than to give the following extract from his sermon. ‘ 

, , ..., 4 ^ .^, 1 

* Sec Histoi^cles Ucligieux (k la Compaguic dc Jesus. Tom. litipassim* Boulay, 
Hist. Academ* Paris, Tom. vL p. 550, 648, et (lassim. 
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^ There are/' says the Doctor, “ a new fwternity Qf late sprung up, Who 
caU themselves Jesuits, which will deceive many, who are much after the 
Scribes' and Pharisees* manner. Amongst the Jew's, they shall strive to abo- 
lish the truth, and shall come very near to do it. For these sorts will turn 
themselves into several forms : with the Heathens a Heathenist, with the 
Atheists an Athefst, with the Jew's a Jew, wdth the Reformers a Reformade, 
purposely to know your intentions, your minds, your hearts, and your in- 
clinations, and thereby bring you at last to be like the fool that said in 
heart, * 'There was vo €hd,' I’hese shall spread over the whole world, shall 
lie admitted into the Councils of Princes, and they never the wiser ; charming 
of them, yea, .making your Princes reveal their hearts and the secrets there- 
in, and yet they not perceive it, which will happen from falling from tho 
law of God, and by wiMng^ at their sinsj yet,, in the end, God, to justify 
his Jaw, shall suddenly cut off this society, even by the hands of those' who 
have most succoured them, and made use of them so that at the end they 
shall become odious to all nations 

Whether it would be safe tp a Protestant Constitution, under all the 
above circumstances, to admit such persons, or their disciples, into Parlia- 
ment, is for the'esonsideration of Pitrteiitantsand their /oiM//// representatives. 
The question, we apprehend, denying, as we do, that the Treaty of Lime- 
rick t was ever violated, coipes just to the old story/* — the 
Posiuhtfi, which are these 

1. ** Are those powers of the human iwind, to which the Roman (Jatholic 
religion addresses itself, as well calculated to promote the best interests and 
most rational improvement of society, as those to which the RcformtMl re- 
ligion addresses itself .^** If this question can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, —if it can be clearly shown, that the Catholic religion is as favourable 
to intellectual, moral, and political liberty,— tends as much to rouse the emu- 
lation of men in science and in art, — guards them as much against bigotry 
and superstition, — puts as much into their hands those weapons by w Inch 
they can so resist the beginnings of despotism, as that there shall be no need 
for suffering \i to ripfen into revolt;— then there is a philosophical reason for 
any attempt w'hich may be made to extend the exercise and the influence of 
the Catholic religion. Tlut if, on the other hand, it shall appear (as it has 
done in our prer^owjr observations) that Catholicism rather represses than ex- 
cites the exercise of the understanding, — that it deals more with the sen.ws 
and the imagination than with reason, — that it is hostile, not only to free in- 
quiry, but to those elements of human nature upon which free inquiry de- 
pends, — that it is a mental dkspotism itself, and that it disposes men to- 
wards other despotisms then there h a philosophical reason why every rc- 


* This singular passage, almost a prediction, was accomplished in part in 176?, 
by the suppression at that time of the Jesuits in France, and by the universal indig- 
nation which the perfidious stra^tagems, iniquitous avarice, and ambitious views of 
that society had excited among all tho oiders of the French nation, from the 'i'hrone 
to the cottage.” Dr Brown was originally a Monk of the Augustine Order, whom 
Henry VIII. in 1535, created Bishop of Dublin. 

* *f* This Treaty was a military one, for tho Sparing of human blood. ' It settled not 
the great question of national policy. It could neither tie up the hands of the Sove- 
reign nor Parliament. William, however, did try to get Parliament to ratify it, but 
coi^ not Yet that treaty is silent as to the political privileges which are now sought 
The only article of a general nature provides merely for the security of the Roman 
Catholics in the excicisc of iheir reltgioiu It is this .^*— “ The Roman Catholics of this 
kingdon^ shall enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as are consistent 
with the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in tho reign of Charles 11. ; and their 
Majesties, as soon^as their affairs w'ill permit them summon a Parliatnent in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to*procure the said Roman Catholics such furth^^scciirityj 
in that pari iettkr, as may preserve them from any disturbance' upn the' account of 
the said religion.” 

Thi.*i is alt ; and no one needs to be told that it was under Charles II. wlicn the 
several disqnaliTyirig Statutes passed against the Catholics, 
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gtraint, short of injuxtice and oppression, should be put and kept upvm, the 
Catholic religion/' 

2. *! As to the question of- fact, it is this Did mankind, under the ex^ 
ercise of the Homan (Catholic religion, when it bad uncontrolled swa^^ 
and the wealth of the universe to patronise and reward the efforts of its-vo-* 
liiries, ever rise to the same elevation in the intellectual, moral, and politi- 
cal scale, as they have done under the exercise of the reformed religion ? 
If this question pap be answered in the affirmative, by an appeal, eithef^ to 
the history of the world, when all the nations of Europe were absolute Ca- 
tholics, or to a comparison of the OQnditioii of society in Catholic States— 
say Krahce, Spain, or Austria,— with the condition of society in^a Protestant 
State— say England or Scotland ; tfeu the Catholic religion is entitled to the 
same political toleration, engoura^ment, and support,, as the reformed re- 
ligion. But if, on the other hand, it shall appear, either from past history 
or present observation, that the Catholic religion has ever been accompa- 
nied with intellectual, moral, and political darkness,— that, under it, what- 
ever may have been the form of Civil Ooveniment, the mass of the people 
have been the slaves'.of ignorance, super$ti|tion, and bigotry* ; why, then, 
every means, short of injustice and oppr^sion; by which the Catliolic reli- 
gion can be restrained, is an Messing to society/* 

These questions, the discussions a^ve, in our apprehension,Jfif% answer. 
It is in vain for the advocates of Catholicism to aypid their conclusions, 
and try to escape by anapj)eal to citeumstaneest by saying, that though there 
might be some vomoie places slixH times, where anil when the Catholic reli- 
gion was a little dajigerous to intellectual improvement and civil liberty, 
}ct tiiat, in Euglami, and during the nineteeth century, there is really 
nothing upon which the dangerous part of the Catholic system could act; 
that though tltere had been such things as Papal curses, to prevent men 
from tilling the ground, as of‘ old,— edicts prohibiting the reading of the 
Scriptures, and almost all the books, by the common people, because such^ 
Ignorance was wholesome to the Catholic Church, — that it was true a few 
mimolations had taken place in tlie DuNGEOifs of the Inquisition, and a 
few (juartered and bai'nt, and a few massacres, and a -few ** Auto da fc*sf 
n broiling of Jews and IJeretics, for the love of God l^and two or three more 
little things which timorous persons might construe into an attempt, on the 
part of the Godly Fathers, to take the whole .power of the world into their 
own hands, for the good of souls ; yet that these matters were all done 
away with now ; and the Catholic, instead of being the bigot which 

he then ivas, has become the advocate of every thing enlightened and li- 
beral. \ 

This is all very pleasant, and easy to he said,” and very possibly, if 
well set to music, it might, also be sung m the churches ” — we mean all 
true Catholic churches, and their abettors; but really to us it looks tnorc 
than gratuitous. The whole induction of facts now given compels us to 
shut our ears to these words of the Syreti, and opening our eyes to those 
S}K)ilers of beautiful theories — the facts — to lay the blame of a large portion 
of that mischief which has befalleq modem nations, upon the grasping and 
parseguting spirit of the Catholic religion.” 

We lay out of sight the Imperial and Pn/^oZ contentions from 1067 to 
the Reformation, and the almost succession of plots, &c., from 

the activity and intrigue of the Pope, and bis emissaries the Jesuits, to over- 
throw the Protestant Government of Great Britain, as proofs of the mis- 
chief wdiich Catholics have done. AU thew wo pass over, and ask, If 
hrance had been Protestant, would Jher Revolution have been so bloody and 
murderous? If Spain and Italy had not been Catholic, would they not at 
this moment have been free and Houiishing f and if Ireland hUd been Pro-' 
testant from the Reformation downward, woidd her population be sitting at 

• In the faco of this, which all history attests, and the Catholic countries exhibit; at 
this moment, we wonder at Mr'^BrougKham and ^ friends becoming the advocates 

Catholici<^m, and the ttfifUfj of giving to them foT.ixiCAL power.* 
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prcsoni moment, tfie rtiosL bepjgarly* wrctcbccl, ami that is to , 

be fouml among the civilized nations of Enrop^^ ?" No;, the same spirit of 
enterprise and industry, the same sua of intelligence, comfort, and indepen-^ 
dence, would have poured his rays of prosperity upon her, as upon England 
and Scotland ; and Ireland, as a twin-sister, smiling in loveliness in the 
midst of the ocean, would have been found riding majestically on the waves 
with Gmt Britan, and partaking of her plenty/ her power, and her glory ! 

^ Bttt.^lie fact is,, as has been almmlaiuly ‘shown, tn^ the Catholic reli« 
gioH is not of a nature to be altered by circumstances. ItsTundamental ien^ 
ikncy is to establish a ti/ranny 6vcr thc,^inds of its worshippers, — to dictate 
to them, not tlieir actions merely, but very thoughts. It goes about 
to iio this, tho most tefriBc a^pealti tb their in^^natiQn / and as long as 
imagination is liable to be abused, so l6r^%ilLthe of t^atholicism be 
too powerful for any eircumstances but those by which the ruling and in- 
fluential majority of society shall be led ,,i6 adopt and to profess the pure, 
and genuine, and liberal principles of the Remrmation. I'here arose,” 
wc are told, in Israel, after the"<lcath Of Joshua and the Elders, anothor 
veneration after them, which UnCw not ihc Lord, tior yet the j/wrks which 
lie liatl done for Israel, and' who forsook the JLord and served Jiaul and 
Ashiemtk;'* and 6)r wlibse i^e ^ the anger of the Lord was hot against 
Lsrael, and he delivered timin up Into the hands of the spoilers tliat spoiled, 
them, and he sold them into the hands of theit^oncinieS round about, so that 
they could not any lon^r stand bdbre theur en^iesi” 

The younf^ and the rising (generation bf this country, who are now en- 
gaged in the aetive duties of life, have grown pp ignorant of Popery and 
its cruelties. By a noble generosity, Protestants were willing that ** the 
ficenes otforntcr times and the days of afher years” should be forgotten, and 
that rancour and religious animosities should cease in our land, f knee tlie 
countenance and ^support which the Catholic question has received from mul- 
titudes who detest it as a Buisance, but stUl are lovers of liberty. But the 
of this country Lave not foigotten what their fathers told them of the 
thraldom from which the jlefiinnation and Reydution delivered tliem. 'I'hoy 
cannot shut their eyes to the strenuous and vij;orous attempts which are 
continually making hfjffesiiitt and o^hem, to regain, fbr the Cailiolic reli- 
gion, a fooling in this Country, and which they can only obtain by granting 
them political power ; and therefore” it is that they deem themselves 
justified in resisting every attempt whidi to them seoins to have cvrn a 
chance of driving them baek again state of temporal and spiiitual 

thraldom from wliidt the ReformatiosM^vered them*.” 

l^hcse observations, in our humble a^ju-ehension, exhaust this important 
subject. They demonstrably Show Catholic religion is unfavour- 

able to intellectual, moral, and politick!? liberty ; that among the great 
muss of Catholics, it- has been aecompanijid with intellectual, moral, and 
political darkness ; and that* under it, no matter what tlie Civil Government 
be, Catholics have ever, in tlieir mind, been the slaves of ignorance, super- 
stition, and bigotry— swayed by the will of a Sovereign Pontiff, and ever 
ready to execute the orders of hia obetK^t Priesthood. 

The concluding paragraph of C. C. only remains to be noticed. We 
are said,” he contmucs, to be iniofera?i( too. This charge,” adds ho, 
**^e deny** And what wiH not Catlmhcs deny, when it is to serve their 
religion, and to leapHnto power ?' But we bring hia denial to the bar of his- 
tory, and at that tribunal we ask him,-— Was it tolerance in Catholics that 
made Wickliffc flee hia native lafid^— that, after a century in the grave, 
called him from his rest, andooleittnly branded his memory with infamy ? 
Was it tolerance that violated plighted faith, and by it burnt Huss and 
Jerome aHv^^whick made Luther hide himself ten months in the Castle 
of Wirteipbtirg»— ^eaufied the Gmiiaw Pmces to form the league of Smulcnid 
against the l^ipcror, and the Pope and Charles V. to resolve, mutually. 


• K(r the above and moWy of fhe observations that here follow, we 

are indebted to*dii abk article in the Glasgow Herald, of date AprU 4, lt?25. 
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the destruction of aH who should oppose ijie Council of Twent ? Was it 
tolcrahcein the Catholic religion which prompted Mart/ of Kugland lo 
light the flames of Bmithfi^ldy^nd iUisbop Beaim in Scotland to burn a 
Hamilton a Wishart, and to oblain from, France 3000 troons to over-^ 
run the couiury, and to reduce it to Popery ? W as it '' tolerance*' in Louis 
XIV- to send his dragoons throughout his Protestant countries, who cast 
some into large firps, and .took .them out again when half roasted,, — who . 
hanged others with large ropes upder their arm-pits, and plunged them hito 
xvclls, till they promised to renounce llieir religion,— rwho tied them like 
ctiminafs, oft the rack, and poured wine, with a funncl,into tbeii? mouths, 
till, being intoxicated, they dcclarjod that thOV consented tp turn Catho- 
lics?" “Some," continues the,. venerable Claude*, ‘'they hashed and 
cut with pen-knives ; others thc^ by the nose with red-hot tongs, and 
led them up and down the rootn^' till they promised to turn Catholics-" 
Was this tolerance ? Or. was it tolerance*^ that revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, and made Poj>e Innocent Xl. write,t to I^uis, to assure him that 
what he had done against the tlerctics of hU kingdom would he immortal- 
ized by the eulogies of the Catholic Church ?. and, as the first to honour 
him for his //ornef butcheries,. this sme jd^us^ ^x^^\human€ Pope ordered 
“ Te Deum” to be sung, and to pve Ckwl thanks" for this return of the 
Heretics into the pale of the Cburch-^Urhlch was (April 28th 16f(9) done 
accordingly with great pompjt . . , 

In fine ; was it ** tolerani'*\n I^ope Julius to he the occasion, in seven 
years, of the slauglitcr of 200,000 Christians, — of the Jesuits, from their 
rise, till 1^80 — i. c. about forty years — to cut off 900,000, — of the Duke of 
Alva hanging and putting to death 30,000, — of the Inquisition destroying 
in Ihirf^ years 100,000,— and of the. Protestants, in the peaceful valliesof 
Piedmont and Ireland, butchering not less tlian 1,300,000 J, — besides llwse 
])crsccutod and cut off in the other Christian countries of Europe, not to 
Hpcak of the thousands and thousands of simple, Indians in South America ? 

These things happened, not in consequence of the poliiical principles of 
Protestants, or of any “ disorders*^ or “ oppressions^ which tliey caused in 
the countries wherein they dwelt ; they arose solely from the inloleranl* 
spirit of Popery, and from its canons against Hej*eey^. which form part of 
the religion of Rome, if “ the Jaws of Draco were written in characters 
of blood,** wc ask, in what characters arc the laws of Roman Catholics wrif- 
leii, which order the extirpation of Heresy ? 

To palliate the cruelties of the Roinan Church, C. C. says, “ If Catholic 
States, in former times, enacted laws against Protestants, they were done 
more out of a cautious policy, to aw>Id those disorders and itppressions whicli 
ensued in other kingdoms where iHl^.new opinions prevailed, than from any 
spirit of intolerance." Now the whole of lustory contradicts this statement. 
“ Disorders and oppressions” wherever tliey prevailed, were paused by the 
Popish religion, not the Protestant. The (fei isj the Protestants were too 
weak to oppose the whole power of the Hierarchy. They were anxious to 
be quiet. Every thing was done to escape persecution and war, but in vain. 
The Popes were ruthless, and Charks V. was long. obedient. 'J’he Hugue- 
nots in France employed every means that prudence , and wisdom could 
dictate. They sent the fkmous Amyrasit, and the inimitable Du Bose, who 
was called by his countrymen “ a pejject orator,” to iJie King, to complain 
of the infraction of their Edicts. iTut though Ainyraut, by his talents, 
charmed the whole Court, and Du Bose's eloquence, threw it into rapturo 
and astonishment, yet all their powers and tolents availed not. They were 


• See Claude on the Reformation, and Memoirs of the Reformation’ in France, by 
Saurin, p..31. , ’ ’ . . 

"f On May 18th, 1689, he delivered a discourse to hfs Con5i8tory4 in which he said, 
“the most Christian King^s zeal and piety did wonderfhlly appear, in extirpating 
lieics)/, anq n, dealing his whole kingdom of it in a very few montiis V* 

t See P, Pcroniu;>, and Baldeus, and Vcrga:itts,. and Lord Orcry, and others, for 
these facts. 
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forbidden ibe worship of their religion ; soldiers were, quartered in their 
houses till they changed their religion ; their 4 ;hurche 8 wore shut up> and 
their Clergy ordered not to exercise their ministerial functions ; and where 
this order Was not instaailtf cotnplied with^ their churches wjj^re levelled 
with the ground* The Edict of Nantes, as we have seen, was revoked, and 
instead of the Huguenots creating disorders,” or causing oppression/* 
. cig'JU hundred thousand of these pious, magnanijnoug, and excellent per- 
«ons, were banished France, and seen fleeing with their families, they knew 
not whither 1 v ^ 

These fj^Cts sufficiently refute and shame C. C.'s asssrtions, that ** the 
laws enacted” by Catholic States, “ in former times, were done more out of 
a cautious policy, to avoid those dhordersi^ and appresstans which ensued 
in other kingdoms, where the new opinions prevailed, than from any spirit 
of intolerance.” It would he wise in Great Britain to imitiate, at present, 
their example of a '' cautwus at least in so far as to keep them from 

political power, and places of offices and trust in the State. 

In the face of known f^cts, C. C. writes as if the jtenal laws against Ca^ 
tholics still existed, and liberty of conscience was still denied them to wor- 
ship God as they please His language under that head is as inflammatory 
as if they were robbed of this noblest prerogative,” denied the exercise 
of their most sacred rights/* and “Interfered with in those relations which 
exist between man ana his Creator.’* “ It is dreadful,” he exclaims, “ to 
contemplate the practical operation of that system ; biit i will not harrow up 
the feelings of my readers with those blqbdy details, at which humanity 
shudtlers.” 

Now, in opposition to all this, will it be believed, that Catholics, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are enjoying full liberty of conscience to worshii) God 
and the Virgin Mary, and all the Saints, and to say Mass, too, as often as 
they please, no one to make them afraid ? Will it be believed, in the face 
of all this, “ that Protestants protect them and their places of worship, and 
that they hold every right, and enjoy every.privilcge, but merely the hold- 
ing of a/euf great offices of Btate, and silting in tlie Legislative Assemblies, 
— that, in fact, they enjoy more privileges than cither the Dissenters or the 
Jilstablishcd Church of Scotland possesses, — that they have the Elective 
Franchise to an extent which Britons have not, — and that every 40s. free- 
hold|er in Ireland is, by his vote for a Member of Parliament, represented 
by that Member, and through him has a vote in all the civil laws which are 
enacted, and measures carried on in Parliament ? In so far, then, as civil 
rights are concerned, every Catholic freeholder has a voice, immediate and 
direct, jn the I-»egislature, which /e^/; of the Scotch have; and unless it be 
pleaded that Members of Pailiamem sit # represent religious rights and re- 
ligious interests, they can have no just reason to complain ; but, on the con- 
trary, every reason to congratulate themselves as having a voice in the 
Legislature, which Presbyterians even have not, and who, like them, have 
no spiritual rejwesentativp in Parliament, to watch over the concerns and 
affairs of their National Church and its temporal interests. 

O. C. bids us look to France for “ a lesson of toleration and Christian 
forbearance !** and “ which,” he says, this nation would do well to imi- 
tate.” Imitate! in what? In the late persecution at Nismes ? In the 
Bishop of Lyons endeavouring to rise above the temporal power ? 1 n the 

bigotry of the Missionaries? In the law against sacrilege, and in the li- 
berality and piety of Charles X. bearing Mass in the intervals of his hunt- 


• See Sfturin’s Memoirs of the Reformation of France, p. 33. 

+ Did the Huguenots create the disasters of France ? Was i| the young Prince of 
Conde'thai; the wretched Charles IX, either ficatti, Muks^ or the Hostile-, 

if he wbuld not renounce hia i^ligion ? Was it th& Huguenots that caused the nine 
years civil warm France, which, after four pitched battles— after besieging of several 
hundred places, after more than three hundred engagements, after prisonings, burn- 
ings, assussinating, maNsacring, imndcring in every \uiy — cost the nation a million ol* 
brave men, before' the Huguenots could obtain even a free tolcrataJii ! 
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ing sports ? The libtrality of France ! Pray, Mr C. C., how many Pro- 
testants have places of power and trust under the Government of the Bour- 
bons? Are not the Jesuits recalled, ami all power again vested in them, 
whose creed is, “ that heresy ought to be extirpated by fire and sword, in 
ease it cannot be extirpated otherwise,** and who are at this moment, both in 
France ahd Britain, employing all their learning, dexterity, and intrigue, to 
obtain the King's ear, and our Ministers of Parliament, and to convert the 
i-redulity of this nation to their own advantage? The “ toleration and for- 
bearance of France!" She is as intolerant at this hour, in her principles, as 
she was in the time of Lewis the Fouriht — her persecuting spirit only sleeps, 
because the Protestants, dreading their c/cricai enemies, who^there areas 
powerful and implacable as ei'cr, dare not shew themselves. France, at this 
moment, notwithstanding her revolution, is the strongest proof of Home's 
infallibility,” and tbit her doctrine and discipline change not.” In thus 
far, as a Popish kingdom, she is consistent ; for, assuredly, the doctrines 
of an in^alhhle** Church can never change," under any circumstances, 
but must remain the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

Such a doctrine, one could not believo, would he held in France in the 
nineteenth century. Yet so it is ; and that we may not he surprised at it, 
doctrines equally absurd, and far more per j^cious, are paraded before the eyes 
of Protestant Britain, and defended with all the sophistry and dexterity, 
onthusiasm and Jesuitical address, of a Bcllarminc dmdL a Bossnef, These 
<lcstructivc doctrines and opinions we shall expose as early as possible, be- 
lieving in the truth of the via per m census citius sedeinr 

uftstasi * — “ Tlie flames, when spread among the standing-corn, must 
tjnickly be extinguished.” 


KNOX’s “ HAR1» or ZION 


\V L have been much pleased with 
this little volume of Sacred Lyrics. 
The author must be favourably 
known to many of our readers, by 
another collection of "Hebrew Melo- 
dies ; and although wre did not exa- 
mine the previous volumes so atten- 
tively as we have done the present, 
ive feel justified in saying that the 
latter is by no means inferior to the 
former. The Harp of Zion is a sui-- 
ficiently expressive title for the work, 
which is composetl of a consider- 
able number of melodies, each of 
them founded on a passage of the 
Did Testament ; some being trans- 
lations of the Sacred Text, others 
presenting an original expansion of 
some simple Scriptural idea ; while 
frequently we have a selection of the 
more striking facts in a historical 
detail, clothed in the garb of modern 
poetry. For, limited as is the applica- 
tion which some insist on making of 
the term, we feel ourselves warranted 
to say, that this is a volume of poetry. 
There is here little of the wild — ^but 
there is much of the soft and Undei . 


There are here few bursts of un- 
conquerable passion; hut thbre arc 
not awanting touches of such simple 
emotion as almost all can sympathize 
in. There is here no jewelled pave- 
ment of perpetual glitter, over which 
the mind may wander till it is sick 
of the glorious profusion ; hut there 
are paths that arc beauti/ul with re- 
freshing dews and unspotted flowers. 

What has particularly struck us in 
the perusal of the volume Is its sim- 
jilicity. In a fruitless attempt to 
imitate a powerful poet who but 
lately left us, many minor aspirants 
at the poetic wreath have represent- 
ed passion that exists not among 
men ; under the appearance of copy- 
ing from Nature, they have been the 
painters of what Nature does not 
exhibit, and they themselves, if they 
but knew their own hearts, never in 
reality experienced. In these cir- 
cumstances, we feci glad, to meet 
with a youthful poet, who has chosen 
the simplicity of Nature, and appeals 
to passions tliat all men understand, 
although, as existing in the mind. 


* The Harp of ifCion, ii scries of Lyrics founded on the Hebrew Scriptures. By 
WiHuun Knox, author of the Songs of IsruelJ’ 

1’ n I . 1 I II' 
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ilicir delicacy is undoubtedly pro- 
portioned to the state of mental cul- 
tivation ; emotions which, while the 
most common, are also the finest of 
our Nature ; and who does so with 
an air of unconstrained expression, 
wanned by the purefiame of feeling, 
and yet regulated by simple elegance 
of taste. And aldiough there is, 
l)erhaps^ frequently a superfluity of 
common-plage thought, it seems so 
naturally prompted, and often ao be- 
fitting the occasion on which we are 
to suppose it to have been dictated, 
that we receive it without any Un- 
plea^nt sense of deficiency in the 
poet s mind. The following, wre 
think, is a good example of tl^se re- 
in arks on the simpliciiy of the work : 

Heaven, 

Weep, moiimer, for the joys that fade, 
Like evening lights, away.— 

For hopes, that, like the stars decay’d. 
Have left thy mortal clay ; 

Yet clouds of sorrovr will dispart, 

And brilliant skies be giv’n. 

And though on earth the tear may start, 
Yet bliss awaits the holy heart 
Amid the bowers of heav’n ; 

Where songs of praise are ever sung, 

To angel-harp, by angel-tongue. 

Weep, mourner, for the friends that pass 
Into the lonesome grave, 

As breezes sweep the wither’d grass 
Along the whelming wave ; 

Yet though thy pleasure may depart, 

And darksome days be giv’n, 

And lonely though on earth thou artj 
Yet bliss awaits the holy heart, 

When friends rejoin in heav’n ; 

Where streams of joy glide ever on, 
Around the Lord’s eternal throne. 

pp. 108, 109. 
The air of simplicity which dis- 
tinguishes Mr Knox's volume, de- 
pends in many oases on his apt in- 
troduction of scriptural expression. 
The following furnish instances of 
what we mean : 

Lord) when thou wentest forth of Scir, 
And marched’st down to Edom’s plain, 
The carth’a foundations shook with fear. 
The heav’ns dropp’d their treasur’d 
rajn. .p* 33. 

My heart is tow’rd the chiefs of might, 
The noble ones of Israel’s race, 

Who stni were foremost in the, fight. 

Who gave thdir swords no resting- 
place. 

Until the life-blood pf the slain 
Had drench’d Judea’s fields like rain. 

p. 3,». 


LMay 

He is iny God — 1 will prepare 
A habitation meet for him— 

My father’s God, 1 will declare 
, His name between the cherubim. 

p. 37. 

She feebly to a distance crept, 

And lifted up her voice and w^ept. 

p. 43. 

In several cases, this simplicity is 
combined with extreme beauty. This 
is particularly the case in what may 
be called the descriptive melodies. 
We might quote the “ Morning in 
Judea," but we confess the follow- 
ing verses, on a Jewish Evening, oife 
still more to our liking : 

The sun is set, and yet his light 
Is lingering in the crimson sky, 

Like memory beautiful and bright 
Of holy men that die. 

O’er Tailor’s hill, o’er Baca’s dale, 

The shades of evening softly creep. 
Softly as mother draws the veil 
To wrap her infant's aleej). 

The dews fall gently on the flower, 

' Their freshening influence to impart, 
As Pity’s tears of soothing power 
Revive the drooping heart. 

The tw'ilight star from Hermon’s jicak 
Comes mildly o’er the glistening earth ; 
And weary hirelings joy to seek 
Their dear domestic hearth. 

Who sends the siin to ocean’s bed ? 

Who brhigs the nightshade from the 
west? 

Who bids tlie balmy dews be shed ? 

Who gives the weary rest ? 

Even He, who, at the season due, 

Sends forth the sun’s returning light. 
Whose mercies every morn are new, 
Whose faithfulness each night. 

pp. 115, IKi. 

W e have been much pleased, in 
reading this volume, with the know- 
ledge of domestic emotion which the 
writer displays, and with the use he 
has made of that knowledge in the 
present case. We are persuaded that 
far greater advan^ge might be taken, 
than it is common to take, of this 
part of our passionate nature, in the 
work of ameliorating and gratifying 
the human mind. In this resi^ect, 
Campbell has set an interesting and 
valuable examide to future poets. 
How happy has he been in his pic- 
ture of the little Paradise of Horne,'' 
and in his management of home as- 
Eodalions ! At the touch of his magic 
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wand, the scenery of our earliest ha- like virtuous conduct. Indeed there- 
bitations is in' our eye ; the parents, is ample provision m^de lor these 
with their grey hairs, arc before us ; emotions, and the remembrance of 
the brethren of our boyhood arc the scenery connected \vith them re- 
there ; ajid all the early family, in maining present to the mind through 
their most endearing attitudes, are life, in the circumstances both of do- 
therc. remember, and We love mestic and of busy existence. Home 
them. Appeals are often made in is memorable — for it is the place of 
poetry to feelings seldom to be met tranquil joy, of sweet communion, 
with in human life ; and hence of moral education ; and there do- 
inay account for the faint and feeble mestic affection is ^mLy founded, 
impression which some poetry, dis« Fpr bow is that passion built up 
tinguished by melody of verse and within the mind? By the very cir- 
eleganqe of thought, produces on the cuiuatances that most nearly affect its 
mind. We were going to notice, as interests and feelipgs. A family is 
an example, the late illustrious Dr o»e, not only as afl its members live 
Thomas Brown ; but we recollect in contqqf» but as tlieir actions and 
that his somewhat metaphysical fortunes are closely allied together, 
poems are interspersed with several They follow tne same objects — they 
domestic exhibitions of exquisite ten- indulge in the same trains of thought 
derness ; apd who, if he wefe^^lled — they have the same wishes, fears, 
to turn to the most pleasing of his and hopes^ and there are happy in- 
poetic sketches, would not fix upon stances where, in^ reference not only 
these finely-drawn pictures— pictures to time, but to eternity, hope, as it 
for which his own very amiable heart exists in all their hearts, rests on one 
peculiarly fitted him. The infiu- common object of attraction. In 
ence of domestiq poetry on different these circumstances, hope is not only 
minds is no doubt very various, ac- the prompter, but also the sanctifier 
cording to the difference in the of domestic love, and bears on the 
strength of domestic emotion, and congregation of spirits in a course of 
the readiness of domestic association, holy enterprise — raising them aloft 
There are many productions of ge- to the pursuits of a land that has no 
nius which, presented to two indi- enmities, where the lion and the 
viduals of the same degree of wliat lamb lie down together,*' and where ^ 
are called iH)eiical po%^ers, produce a Love and tfoy are ministering angels 
very different effect on the one mind, to every soul. The individuals of a 
from that which they produce upon family also meet the same calamities, 
the other. Here, we conceive, very and snare in the same prosperities, 
frequently lies the difference. There They stand or fall together. The 
is less excitability of domestic passion messenger of mercy to one member 
in the heart of the one, than in the of the family, in his days and nights 
bosom of the other — or there is less of sickness and sorrow, is another 
correspondence in the poem with member of the family. Here, then, 
early situations and early affections is alliance of circumstances ; and 
of the one, than there is with those hence springs up the uniting power 
of the other. And thus, in the one of sympathy, and, along with it, the 
case, no particular impression is still holier and tiaore efficient power 
made by the production, while, in of genuine love. And there are some 
regard to the other individual, it exited minds in the bosom of our 
moves tile tenderest chords of his families, in which there is a motive 
heart, and awakens there the music to domestic affection more sacred 
of past romance and present love, and more awful than all we have 
But, after all, there are scarcely any enumerated — the motive of duty, 
feelings more general in civilized They hear the call of Heaven mingling 
countries, than the domestic affee- w|th"the voices of Nature. “ I must 
tions. \Ve see them strong even in obey God” is the ladfeuage of their 
those who have cast off general be- hearts, and God is calling me to 
nevolcnce, and transgressed the laws love.” And straightway they make 
of their country^ and of their God ; the strengthening and establishing of 
and these often seem the last tie that domestic affection, Jn tlie inviolable 
remains to bind a man to any thing recesses of their spirhs^ a matter of 
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thoughtful stiuly Jiml moral enter- 
prise. Such is the foundation of the 
domestic affections. And the busy 
scene of human things presents the 
mind full often with contrasts to the 
scenery of the early home, and with 
contrasts, too, to its virtue and its 
joy — so that, by a well-known law 
of association,, these early exhibitions, 
with corresponding affections, arise 
within the It thus appears, 

that the mind is generally able to 
sympathize with the poetry of do- 
mestic tenderness — that the senti- 
ments of domestic affection which 
glowetl in a youthful breast, when it 
breathed the atmosphere of a father's 
dwelling, are, when its close perso-- 
nal contact with that dwelling, and 
with the other elements of its house- 
hold-circle, besides himself, is at an 
end, still subject the tenderest 
awakenings, that these affections, as 
* generally reared, are 

Thoughts that rise 

To perish riever, 

Which neither listleasness, nor mad en. 
deavour. 

Nor man, nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can e’er root out, abolish, or destroy*. 

The poet, then, has here something 
in the human mind by which to hold 
—and the poet of home has thus a 
powerful instrument of mastery over 
nis reader s heart. Nor, assuredly, 
shouhl the poet of religion set at 
nought this instrument. He may 
thus create sacred associations and 
sacred sympathies, which, from their 
being involved in the scenes and 
loves of early life, may abide in the 
mind along with the glow of these 
affections, and the memory of these 
scenes. And even if he does no 
more than soften and refine the heart, 
he does not altogether lose his re- 
ward. Here he has Scripture for 
an example ! It sets before us many 
a domestic community, — it points 
out, in vivid exhibition, the more 
ordinary feelings of domestic clwirac- 
ter, and the more striking events of 
domestic life ; one member rejoicing 
in another "member's joy ; common 
supplications ascending to the com- 
mon Heavenly Father; the mother's 
heart yearning over the couch of hef 
afflicted . offspring ; the son at the 


death-bed of the father, receiving his' 
parting benediction. Death corning 
in and sweeping away the man in the 
flower of strength, and the child in 
the bloom of beauty ; and fricncU 
visiting the house of lamentation, to 
weep with them that weep." 

In these sacred family-pictures 
there is often a resistless tenderness, 
and in the reader’s mind a powerful 
sympathy with their joyous and their 
melancholy features. Mr Knox lias 
laid hold of several of these features, 
in the spirit of true and simple taste, 
and -bodied them forth in tender 
poetry. The following verses, we 
think, present a very natural and 
exquisitely beautiful display of a 
mother’s emotions in the near pro- 
Bpect'of death, and immediately after 
having^gazed upon a new-born son. 
The only thing that strikes us as 
marling the effect, is the suggestion 
which naturally occurs in reacHng it, 
of the improbability of a mother, in 
these circumstances, actually expres- 
sing herself in such* strains of lyric 
poetry as those in which Mr Knox 
has clothed the very natural senti- 
ments he has so touchingly set forth. 
And, indeed, this feeling of incon- 
gruity, we confess, has annoyed us 
more than once in reading this vo- 
lume, particularly in those cases 
where passages of ordinary conversa- 
tion have been formed into melodies, 
as, for example, those entitled, "Ju- 
dah to Joseph," and " Barzillai the 
Gileadite," But, after all, we have 
a strong liking to the lyric on " the 
birth of Benjamin.” It is as foUows : 

' Benoni ! thou son of my sorrow, 

I die by the pangs of thy birth 1 
And the sun shall arise on the morrow* 
And find me no longer on earth ; 

And th6u shall be nurs’d by another, 

And thou shall be beauteous and brave, 
"When the head and the heart of thy mo- 
ther 

Repose in the gloom of the grave. 

Yet sweet were the hopes that 1 cherish’d 
As I thought — though unborn — upon 
thee. 

When thou by my breast sbould’st be 
nourish’d, 

When thou should’st be lock’d on my 
knee, 

When thou with thy prattle should ’st 
cheer me 

As lisping a mother’s sweet name. 


Wordsworth. 
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When thou in thy strcngtli bhould'st be 
near me. 

When sadness and suiTerlng came. 

0 thpu, my young son ! thou canst know 

not 

The anguish that throbs in iny heart ; * 
And thy tear-drops of sorrow shall flow not 
To see thy fond mother depart : 

Vet when thine own brethren shall tell thee 
Of her thou canst meet with no more, 
Thou shalt weep o'er the loss that befall 
thee— 

The affectionate mother that bore. 

1 leave thee, Benoni ! I leave thee 

For the silence and sleep of the dead ; 
But though God of a mother bereave thee, 
A father shall be in her stead. 

I leave thee, but there is a promise 
To dying mortality given. 

That friends shall rejoin where a home is 
Prepar'd for the righteous in heav’n. 

pp. 20, 22. 

The following is a represen taHon 
of our first parents in Paradise, and 
partakes, we think, in a very consi- 
derable degree, of the style of Moore. 
The closing idea is pretty, and the 
third stanza worthy of a more cele- 
brated bard. 

The mighty Lord of Heav’n and earth, 

By Gihon’s |yure and placid stream, 
That from the new-born hills came forth, 
I’o sparkle in the sun’s young beam— 
Uprais’d all lovely as a dream, 

To hearts of holy feeling given, 

The garden-bow’rs with joy that teem 
For the peculiar wards of Heav’n 

For man and woman — blessed pair ! 

In innocence and beauty made. 

With sinless lips to breathe the air. 
Whose odorous gales around them 
play’d ; 

With hearts as pure as dew-drops laid 
Within the rose’s virgin breast ; 

With souls that never felt a shade 
Of gloom u[}on their prospects rest. 

O blessed state ! 0 happy ^ouls. 

Whose feelings intermingling flow, 
Idke meeting streams whose current rolls 
Unsto[)p’d by barrier-rocks below; 
Whose hearts, unwrung by jealous 
throe, 

Untouch’d by boding fear of death. 

Cling to the hopes that round them show' 
A fair and everlasting path ! 

Delightful world ! how happy they, 

To kneel upon the flowery sod, 

At coming, at departing day. 

And pour their fervent praise to God ! 
While angels, from their blest abode 
Beyond the r.uliant stars of even, 


Oft meet, on their descending road, 

The anthem on its way to heaven. 

pp. 12, 14 

In this melody now quoted, the 
author introduces, it is obvious, a 
good deal of imaginative thought ; and 
although we are not inclined to think 
that bis imagination is of the highest 
cast, or that he has always been 
successful in his strokes of invention, 
yet there is in the volume a pretty 
copious introduction of such strokes. 
And though w^e are aware that there 
are excellent men who would almost 
exclude the fancy from religion, we 
are not at all inclined to find fault 
with Mr Knox for the admission he 
has given imaginative sentiment into 
the work before us. When we turn 
to Scripture, we find the sublimest 
and most impressive of its writers 
men of imagination. Isaiah's imagi- 
nation was bold and daring, —Jere- 
miah's free and ardent,- — Ezekiel's 
calm and meditative. But they were 
all imaginative men; and every reader 
of Scripture knows full well that all 
that is contained in their productions 
is by no means bare hterality — that 
there are poetic similes and repre- 
sentations which, though possessed 
of a certain reality in nature, have for 
objects things which have no sucli 
reality. And who doubts that the 
Apocalypse is a book of figure— 
that our Saviour's parables were fic- 
tions of imagination — and that a va- 
riety of the vivid representations of 
a future state are also imaginative 
pictures, such as the fearful one of 
the worm dying not, and the fire 
unquenched” for ever? And what 
may imagination effect in matters of 
religion ? It may body forth heaven 
to our mind's eye in palpable purity 
and perfection — it may impress, by 
fearful representations, thp horrors 
of eternal anguish — it may give to 
the mind views of duty powerful to 
command its assent and its obe- 
dience, picturing forth resemblan- 
ces and contrasts of virtues and vices, 
in the strength and imposingness of 
colourings of her own. And we will 
feel more in contact with realities — 
we will feel more prompted on to 
goodness — W'e will soar higher in our 
thoughts of heaven — we will feel 
more awe-struck in reference to per- 
dition, if iniagingtion in our minds 
gives its deep colourings, and its \i- 
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vicl illustrations^ to the scenery of 
another world. Hence, on analyzing 
the feeling produced by the finest 
discourses of Jeremy Taylor, and the 
causes by which the feeling is pro- 
duced, every reader must perceive 
imagination to be a predominant, 
presiding power. It is when he is 
the poet — when, he dives into the 
golden mines of Imaginative thought, 
that he is most elevating, and per- 
hy)s most consolatory. Ills most 
eifectual way to overpower was to 
go into the chambers of his ima- 
gery,” and draw thence statues of 
heavenly mould, breathing fresh and 
beautiful, to contrast and compare 
with things earthly, and to impress 
upon our souls ideas of hidden scenes 
of which these glorious monuments 
might be deemed faint fac-siinilies. 
He has been well denominated the 
Shakespeare of divines. These ob- 
servations have a general reference, 
but, in religious fioeir^, the use of 
imagination is particularly to be de- 
sired as a means of gratification, and 
of favourable reception to the veri- 
ties of true religion — while, at the 
same time, the "evils which may be 
attendant on the introduction of it 
in the midst of theological discus- 
sion, are not likely to occur, in as 
much as, in reading such composi- 
tions, we are prcparetl to expect the 
exercise of the inventive faculty, and 
are in little danger of receiving, as 
realities, what are oply bright sha- 
dows, conjured up to give colouring 
and force to truth. But, after all, 
both in poetry and prose, bounds 
ought certaiply to be placed to the 
use of imagination as connected with 
religion. Its power, which consti- 
tutes the very means of its beneficial 
influence, may prove tlie hurt of 
men and the bane of religion. And 
never is it to be forgotten, that while 
every faculty of the human soul may 
be used for the aineliorat^pit of the 
individual spirit, and of persons 
within its influence, it may also he 
turned to the worst of ends, and gain 
the worst of purposes. Man holds 
his faculties in his hand, and it de- 
pends upon himself how they shall 
act, and what shall be their influ- 
ence. Let imaginative thougbj; be 
distinguished from the con Mutant 
realities of religion — let it never 
go against the rcA’Calcd verities of 
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sacred truth— let it never be suth . 
as to serve no effect but the di- 
version of the mind of the reader 
or auditor from- the theological e.vj?< //- 
tialities associated with it. We are 
.not aware that Mr Knox has violated 
any of the three rules now laid down. 
Where he is imaginative, he is ge- 
nerally the explainer of truth, and 
his fanciful ideas are kept distinct 
from the realiries he illustrates ; and 
where he forrns ideas, and feelings, 
and expressions for Scripture charac- 
ters) he never enters on wild impro- 
babilities, nor touches the mysteries 
of our Holy Faith, nor leaves it un- 
certain that he is, in the case, the 
poe/, not the divme, 

'J'he following lines we deem a 
specimen of very powerful writing, 
and they form almost a contrast to 
Mr Knoxa usual mode of diction, 
whach is particularly soft and tender . 
The subject is Relnorse. 

The flower that opens to the sky. 

And sparkles in the morning ray.s, 
Reminds him of the purity 
The loveliness of former days ; 

The stream that all untroubled strays 
Through lily banks and balmy bowers, 
lleminds him of his blissful ways. 

Ere sin had wither’d all their flow crs. 

His memory of the seasons past 
Is but of pleasures that have fled 
Away like roseJeaves on the blast, 

Away like the departing dead ; 

His future hopes that wont to shed 
A radiance through the hours of gloom. 

Are dreary as the shades that spread 
Around a murderer’s midnight tomb. 

Hia waking thoughts are like a flame 
That burns within him— tierce, though 
dim ! 

Like fever in his wasting frame 

That thrills through every quaking 
limb ; 

His dreanis'of rest — no rest to him — 
Are fill’d with phantoms of a Aright-— 

* Phantoms of happy days, that swim 
Around him on the clouds of night. 

His life is an oppressive load, 

That hangs upon him like a curse ; ^ 
For all the pleasure-thoughts that glow’d 
Arc now extinguish’d by remorse ! 

And death — oh death !— ’tis worse, 
*tis worse ! 

How dreadful in the grave to lie. 

Yet sleep not ! evermore to nurse 
The worm that will not, cannot die t 
pp. 2ti, 

The following is also in a style of 
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great sirengtli. It fonns part of a 
Hjfloily on tile full of Jiabylou, found- 
ed on a passage of Isaiab, Ch. xiii. 
f)5— 66. 

Howl, Babylon ! howl for the fate of thy 
land, 

The terrible day of the Lord is at hand { 
Like the roar of the ocean, the tumult of 
uar 

Is heard from the nations that gather 
afar ; 

Afar they are coming, with banners un> 
furl’d, 

To sweep thee away like u cloud from 
the world. 

The hand of the strong shall be tveak as 
a child, 

And the heart of thy brave shall with 
terror grow wild, 

And the brow of thy haughty shall droop 
in des[)uir, 

And the wad of thy fearful shall llooit on 
the air, 

And the hosts of thy mighty, at sight of 
tlieir foes, 

Like a woman in travail, shall shriek in 
their throes. pt). 65, 66. 

To write a really good translation 
of almost any of the Psalms is, if 
wc may judgp from the failure of 
numerous attempts by men eminent 
for genius, a task pf no ordinary 
difficulty. And we certainly think 
that Mr Knox has not succeeded 
remarkably well in his version of 
the 103d. There are, however, thn;ee 
stanzas in his version of that portion 
of the 107tb which relates to those 
who go down to the sea in ships, and 
do business on the great waters, 
which are, on the whole, very good. 
We refer to the following: 

At the word of Jehovah the billows arise. 
Like the mountain of Sinai that reaches 
the skies ; 

And the vessels are tossed like a leaf in 
the blast. 

And the mariners stand in their terrors 
aghast. 

At the word of Jehovah the billovt^s di- 
vide, 

And the channels of ocean lie naked and 
' wide ; 

^ And the vessels are hung on the verge of 
the waves, 

And the manners%hrink from their fath- 
omless graves ; 

And they lift up their voice to the God of 
the deep. 

And calmness comes down on the ocean 
like sleep , 
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And the sails, like a dream that rejoices 
the breast, 

Glide away to the haven of safety and 
rest. p. 82. 

Here we shall close our longer ex- 
tracts, though wc should like to be 
able to give a specimen of tlie moral 
pieces, which are generally in excel- 
lent taste and spirit. Two things 
(we may notice, before we close) 
which appear to us corfcidcrable de- 
fects, hdve struck us in the course of 
our perusal of this little volume, — a 
want of devotional feeling, and a 
W'ant of moral reflection in the his- 
torical pieces. The former is, per- 
haps, the more* free from objection of 
the two, inasmuch ak the author has 
not selected devotional subjects ; but 
we think the latter might have been 
avoided, and that with considerable 
addition to the cflect ; as, in reading 
mariy^f the historical sketches, we 
have a sense of something like pau- 
city of thought. Occasionally, too, 
there is a degree of weakness in the 
expression, even of a fine idea. For 
example, the following is the state- 
ment of ** the stars in their courses, 
fighting against Sisera :** 

The Kings of Canaan bravely fought, 

But Canaan could no triumph boast ; 

The planets in their courses brought 
Destruction on their heathen host. 

p« 37. 

Mr Knox, also, in one or two cases, 
errs against strict correctness, as in 
the following address : — 

“ Praise ye the Lord, the Lord ye praise.” 

There is sometimes a* failure in 
the rhymes. Death very often occurs 
as the rhyme corresponding to path. 
The frequency of the recurrence pro- 
duces almost an unfavourable cflect. 

These are defects, but they do not 
very materially mar the work. It 
abounds in simple and amiable feel- 
ing, — displays a correct and lively 
fancy, — and contains a few mek- 
dies of great power, and many of 
touching tenderness. And it avoids 
two faults which several poets, pro- 
fessedly sacred, have committed, — we 
mean, tlie representing man as, in 
childhood, pure and spotless, and the 
holding forth individuals, in length- 
ened exhibition, as entirely aban- 
doned by their hopes,, their virtue, 
and their Clod. 
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Ml AKhSPKAKl/b lIAMLhT — MR K£MBL£*S IIUST Pl'UFORMAXCl. 01’ THE 
CHARACTER IN LONDON — ALTERATION OF THE PLAY BY GAltltlCK. 

£Thc article whose title is here appended, and 'which will be found intcr- 
«ting to theatrical amateurs, is extracted from Mr l^oaden’s Life of 
Kemble. \Vc were prevented from inserting it in our notice of* Mr Boa- 
den’s volumes last in Number, on account of the space which it must have 
occupied.^) 


It was on Tuesday the 30th of Sep- 
tcmlier 1783, •that Mr Kemble made his 
lirst appearance at Drury-Lane I'hcatre, 
in the character of Hamlet. I’lie bills an- 
nounced the play as originally written by 
iShakespeare ; by which was to be under- 
stood no more, than that^it was not the 
miserable alteration tif the play, which 
had so discredited the taste and judgment 
ol (»arricK. 7’here were, notwithstanding, 
(and they continue,) many im|K)ru 
ant otrubsions, Aidiich the lengtli of what 
is given alone can sanction : some of* the 
jMssages abiiohucly essential to the* con- 
duct of the storj’ ; all of them to the full 
dev elopement of Hamlet's most interest- 
ing and singular character. 

iJanilct has been more critically con- 
sidered than any other of Shakesjicare’s 
dramas, and the l*rince of Denmark has, 
in his jiersonal character, tidorded a con- 
stant theme for moral in^ Crttigation. But 
although he is decidedly the great fa- 
vourite of ciur countrymen, much pains 
Iiavc been taken to show, that their af- 
fection is misplaced, and that Hamlet is 
vicious and immoral, and consetjuently 
unworthy of that sympathy vUiich has 
attended him from the time that Shake- 
speare exhibited bun upon the stage to 
ilie present hour. Upon a hint from Dr 
-Akcubidc, Mr Steevens has pronounced 
bis conduct “ eveiy way unnatural and 
mdefensibie,^ unless lie were to be regard- 
ed as a young man whose intellects were 
in some degree irnjiaircd,” It may readily 
be conceived, that such an ojiinion would 
never pass without contradiction ; and a 
more highly philosophical and charitable 
decision has resolved all his seeming guilt 
into the really amiable irrc-solution of his 
nature. 

I mention this dispute, to show the 
^eut attention that had been excited to 
ine character ; that in an age of com- 
mentary every line had been critically 
considered j and that, though youth 
might choose the pait from the aid it 
leally lends to the actor, yd it required a 
very ‘ learned .spirit of human dealing,” 
a sound judgment, and all the other re- 
quisites of the art, to obtain lor the per- 
former, mj that , da v, any maikcd and 
distinguished irdiniralion. 

1 remember^ :qx?ukiMg once with Mi 


Kemble upon the question agitated among 
the critic.^-, whether Othello or Macbeth 
were our poet’s greatest ])roduction. 

The critics,” said he, may settle that 
])oint among them ; they will decide only 
lor themselves. As to the people, notice 
this, Mr Boaden : take up any Shake- 
speare you will, from the first collection 
of his works to the last, w Inch has been 

rmd, and look w hat play bears the most 
obvious signs of peiusal. My life for it, 
they will be found in the volume w hich 
contains the play of Hamlet.” 1 dare 

say, lu my time, some hundred copies 
have been inspected by me ; but this test 
has never failed in u single instance. 

7'he actor, therefore, who, on the pre- 
vious reputation of learning and diligence, 
excited notice and challenged criticism, 
had every possible difficulty to contend 
with ; if he agreed w ith his predecessors 
and conteni|)oraries, it w'ould be said that 
he wanted originality ; if he differed es- 
sentially, in either conception or execu- 
tion, lie was open to the charge of self- 
sufficiency and presumption. To extri- 
cate him in some degree from this diiem- 
m^, and to dispose the audience favour- 
ably towards him, there was some influ- 
ence to be used, and it no doubt was em- 
ployed with considerable success. Mrs 
Siddons had, w ith liecoming zeal, prepa- 
red her friends to welcome her elder bro- 
ther ; aqd as she had herself acted re- 
peatedly with him, there could be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the opinion she express- 
ed of his talents. I am not sure that the 
inadequate exhibition of Othello by Ste- 
])hen Kemble, the week before, at Covent- 
Gardeii, did any harm to his brother. It 
was, to be sure, aw'kward to find a foil in 
his ow n family, hut the incident ‘seemed 
to turn itself into a joke against the ma- 
nager of the rival theatre, w'ho had en- 
gaged the instead of the great Kemble. 

The cast of the play had nothing pe- 
culiar in it. Kemble took the performers 
of the other parts as he found them-' 
Bensley was the Ghost— Farren /the Ho- 
ratio— Baddely the Polonius— Barrymore 
the Laertes. Packer had been so long 
the excellent or vicious monarch of the 
stage, that he was never dejmsed. By ii 
very striking anticipation, Mrs Hopkins 
jicrformcd his mother ; and Miss Field 
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was, the rcpvosentative of Ophelia. Par- 
.sons was the Grave-digger of the bill 
only ; l>elng indisposed, Suett, who had 
before “ shovelled in dust” for him at 
York, attended him on this occasion. I 
notice this last circumstance, to show the 
malignity of one of his critics in the 
p<'iper.s, who, finding his Hamlet full of 
faults, yet .gave to Parsons his most de- 
cided approbation. This gentleman thus 
proved his power of seeing w'hat was in- 
visible to every perception but his own, 
or rather of writing from the play-bill 
w ithout visiting the theatre. 

On Mr Kemble’s first appearance be- 
fore the spectators, the general exclama- 
tion w'as, ‘‘‘ How very like his sister 1” 
and there was a very striking resemblance. 
His person seemed to be finely formed, 
and his manners princely; but on his 
lirow hung the weight of some intoler- 
able w'oe.” Apart from the expression 
called up by the situation of Hamlet, 
there struck me to be in him a peculiar 
and jxirsonal fitness for tragedy. What 
others assumed, seemed to be inherent in 
Kemble, ‘‘ Native, and to the manner 
horn,” he looked an abstraction, if I may 
so say, of the characteristics of tragedy. 

The first great point of remark was, 
that his Ildinlet was decidedly original, 
lie had seen no great actor whom he 
could have copied. His style was formed 
by his oivn taste or judgment, or rather 
>.;rew out of the peculiar projierties of his 
person and his intellectual habits. He 
was of a solemn and deliberate tempera- 
ment, — his w'alk was always slow, and 
bis expression of countenance contem- 
plative, — his utterance rather tardy, for 
the most part, but always finely articu- 
late, and in common parlance seemed to 
proceed rather from organization than 
voice. 

It was soon found that the critic by 
profcvssion had to examine the perform- 
ance of a most acute critic. To the ge- 
ucial conception of the character I re- 
member but one objection ; that the de- 
iK)rtment was too scrupulously graceful ; 
hut, besides that Hamlet is represented 
by the poet as “ the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form,” I incline to think 
the critic’s standard was too low, rather 
thnn Kemble’s too high; the manners 
'vero not too refined for such a person as 
•M r Kemble’s. 

'I'hcre w'ere points in the dialogue in 
almost every scene which called upon the 
critic, where the young actor indulged his 
own sense of the meaning; and these 
were to be referred to the text or context, 
in Shakespeare, and also to the previous 
manner of Garrick’s delivery, or the ex- 
isting one of Henderson's, The enemies 
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of Kemble, that is, tlic injudicitms friends 
of other actors, called these points new 
headings ; which became accordingly 
a term of rcproa<di among the unthinking^ 
The really judicious, without positively 
deciding, admitted the ingenuity, and 
praised the diligence of the young artiat. 
They freely confessed, that there might 
be endless varieties in the representation 
of such a character ; justifiable, too, by 
very plausible reasonings ; and congratu* 
lated themselves and the* public upon a 
new and original actor, whose perform- 
ances, at all events, would never disgust 
them by common place, but would at all 
times tend to make Shakespeare better 
known, by the necessity for his being 
more studied ; that the reference must 
be perpetual from the actor to the works ; 
and in thus contributing to the fame of 
the poet, the performer might eventually 
establish his own. ' 

A pretty extensive list of such points is 
before me, noticed by myself and \yy 
others, where Mr Kemble differed from 
Garrick or Henderson, or both. I am 
therefore quite sure that I do not attri- 
bute to the beginning of his career what 
I only noticed in the progress. The points 
too arc curious in themselves, and merit 
to be here preserved ; besides, that criti- 
cism unexemplified is as fruitless as me- 
taphysics \vhere the terms are not defined. 
We must have the passage literally be- 
fore us, to know what we talk about. 
The first objection was to an emphasis. 
He was instructed to say,— 

“ *Tis an 2 «z-weedcd garden, that grows 
to seed.” 

But Mr Kemble thought, and justly, 
that “ un weeded” was quite as intelli- 
gible with the usual and proper accent as 
the improper one; and besides, that the 
exquisite modulation of the poet’s verse 
should not be jolted out of its music, for the 
sake of giving a more pointed explanation 
of a word already sufficiently understood. 

Sir, my good Friend ! I’ll change that 
name with you.” 

Thus Mr Kemble, upon Horatio's say* 
ing to Hamlet that he was his poor ser* 
VGfii ever. Dr Johnson conceives it to 
mean, “ I’ll be your servarjt, you shall 
be my friend.” In which case the em. 
phasis would rest thus— 

Sir, my good Friend ! I’ll change that 
name with you.” 

Perhaps, it may be ratlier, “ Change the 
term servant into that of friend. Consi- 
der us, without regard to rank, as friends.” 
Henderson evidently so understood it, for 
he said, 
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1*11 cliangc that name uith you.” 

It was, I think, a novelty, when, after 
having recognized Horatio and Marcellas 
by name, iNIr Kemble turned courteously 
towards Hernardo, and applied the “ Good 
even. Sir,*’ to him. The commentators 
were too busy in debating w hether it 
should be evening or morning, to bestow 
a thought as to the direction of this gentle 
salutation. 

It was observed how' keenly Kemble 
inserted an insinuation of the King’s in- 
temperance, when he said to Horatio and 
the rest, — 

“ We’ll teach you to DRINK deep, — ere 
you depart,” 

He restored, with the modern editors 
of Shakespeare, “ Deaiesi foe,” and 
Iccrnc the w'inds of Heaven and he 
was greatly censured for doing so, be* 
cause, as the first term is unknown to 
the moderns in the sense of moxt import- 
ant^ or, as Johnson thought direst^ and 
the word hctcemc not known at all, the 
critic said, it might show reading so to 
speak them, but did not shew clear mean^ 
in^ ; a thing of more moment to a po- 
pular assembly. This is a question, I 
am sensible, on which a great deal may 
be said ; but let it be observed, that it in- 
volves the intefi:rity of a poeVs text* For 
the present, let it rest. 

“ My father. — methinks I see my father.” 

Professor Richardson terms this “ the 
most solemn and striking apostrophe that 
ever poet invented.” Mr Kemble seem- 
ed so to consider it: the image entirely 
possessed his imagination ; and, accord- 
ingly, after attempting to pronounce Iiis 
panegyric,— 

“He was a man, take him for all in all,” 

a flood of tenderness came over him, and 
it was with tears he uttered, — 

“ I shall not look upon his like again.” 

I know the almost stoical firmness with 
which others declaim this passage ; and 
the political opposition affected, between 
the terms King and Man ; but I must 
be excused,^ if I prefer the melting soft- 
ness of Kemble, more germane to “ the 
weakness and the melancholy” of Hamlet, 

“ Did YOU not speak to it ?” {To Ho- 
ratio,) 

Not only personally put to Horatio, for 
this must certainly be done, with em»- 
phasis or without,, (as the others had said 
they did not speak to the spectre, and had 
invited Horatio, that he might do so,) 
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but cinpluitically and tenderly, as inferring; 
from the [wculiar intimacy between them, 
that he surely had ventured to enquire tin* 
cause of so awful a visitation. Mr Stee- 
vens, from a pique which Mr Kemble ex- 
plained to me, thought fit to annoy him 
upon this innovation ; and, w ithout nam- 
ing the object of his sarcasm, has left it 
in the margin of his Slinkespeare. 

“ Be it remembered, (says that editor,) 
that the words are not, as lately pronoun- 
ced on the stage, ^ Did not you s]ieak to 
it ?’ but ‘ Did you not speak to it ?’ How 
awkward will the innovated sense appear, 
if attempted to be produced from the 
passage as it really stands in the true co- 
pies ! 

‘ Did YOU not speak to it ?* 

The emphasis, therefore, should most 
certainly rest on sprak.^' 

Here is, in the first place, a mis-stalc- 
ment. Mr Kemble never did so speak ; 
but always placed the pronoun you be- 
fore the negative; and, as to the awk- 
wardness, it may be more difficult to dis- 
cover than the critic was aware. Shake- 
speare, wdien putting a question, very 
jiersonally indeed, preserv'cs this very ar- 
rangement. As thus to Bancho, in Mac- 
beth : — 

“ Do YOU not hope your children shall 
be kings ?” 

Mr Kernblc, how'cvcr, told me, that he 
had submitted this to Dr Johnson in one 
of those calls ujwn him which Roswell 
has mentioned, and that the Doctor said 
to him, “ To be sure, Sir, — you should 
be strongly marked. I told Garrick so, 
long since, hut Davy never could sec it.” 

“ And for my soul, what can h do to 
that. 

Being a thing immortal as itself ?” 

Garrick here, with great quickness, 
said, “ What can H do to that ?" 
There is, I think, more impression in 
Kemble’s manner of putting it. In Gar- 
rick it was a truism asserted ; in Kemble 
not merely Asserted, but enjoyed. 

Having clrawm lus sw'ord, to menace 
the friends who prevented him from fol- 
lowing the Ghost, every Hamlet before 
Mr Kemble presented the point to the 
phantom as he follow'ed him to the re- 
moved ground. Kemble having drawn 
it on his friends, retained it in his right 
hand, but turned his left towards the 
spirit, ' and drooped the weapon after 
hiin..-.-a change ^th tasteful and judi- 
cious. As a defence against such a being 
it was ridiculous to present the point. 
To retain H unconsciously showed how 
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ci>inpletcly he was absorbed by the dread- 
lul mystery he was exploring. 

The kneeling at the descent of the 
lihobt was censured us a Irick. I sup- 
pose merely because it had not Ixien done 
before: but it suitably marked the filial 
reverence of Hamlet, and the solemnity 
of the engagement he had contracted. 
Henderson saw it, and adopted it im- 
mediately, — I remember he was applaud- 
ed for doing so. 

These two great actors agreed in the 
seeming intention of particular disclosure 
to Horatio — 

Yes, but there is, Horatio,— and much 

offence too,” 

turned off upon the pressing forward of 
Marcellus to partake the communication. 
Kemble however, prepared the way 
for this, by the marked address to Ho- 
ratio, Did YOU not speak to k 

In the scene with Pblonius, where 
Hamlet is asked what is the matter which 
lie reads, and he answers, “ Slanders, 
Sir,” Mr Kemble, to give the stronger 
i;iipression of his wildnesss, tore the leaf 
out of the book. Even this was remark- 
ed, for he was of consequence enough, 
at first, to have every thing he did mi- 
nutely examined. 

A critic observed, that, in the secnc 
with llosencrantz and Guildenstern, he 
uas not only familiar, but gay and smil- 
ing ; and that he should be quite the re- 
verse, because he tells them that he 
“ has lost all his mirth,” &c. This was 
pure mis-apprehension in the critic. The 
scone itself, ever so slightly read, would 
have set him right. Hamlet, from play- 
ing on Polonius, turns to receive gaily, 
and with smiles, his e.vcelleiit friends, his 
good lads, w’ho arc neither the button on 
tune's cap, nor the soles of her shoe. 
And It is only w'hen the conception cros- 
ses him that they were sent to sound 
him, that he changes his manner, puts 
his questions eagerly and importunately, 
and having an eye upon them, gives that 
account of his disposition, w'hich render- 
ed it but n sleeveless errand which they 
came upon. 

Amid the dry cavils of criticism, let 
me indulge myself in saying, that such 
a piece of exquisite prose, as this very 
account, never was written even by 
Shakespeare himself. However lofty the 
conceptions, the expression is never tur- 
gid ; and the reader may remark w'hat 
care the Poet has taken to jirescrve it in 
a state of pure prose, for it never touches 
upon the measures of his verse. Let 
him compare the Moralists of Shaftes- 
hury, for instance, and he will find there, 
wherever the W'riter strains after the sub- 


lime, the language seems inclined to be- 
come blank verse if U could. The pas- 
sage from Shakespeare 1 wdll here insert. 

“ I have of late, (but wherefore I know 
not,) lost all my mirth, forgone all cus- 
tom of exercises ; and indeed it goes so 
heavily with my dispositi?^n, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, Iseems to me 
a steril promontory ; this most excellent 
canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
overhanging firmament, (his majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, why, it ap- 
pears no other thing to rae than a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours. 
What a piece of work is man ! Ilow 
noble in reason ! How infinite in facul- 
ties ! in form, and moving, how express 
and admirable ! in action, how like an 
angel ! in apprehension, how like a God ! 
the beauty of the w’orld ! the paragon of 
animals ! and yet to me, w^hat is this 
quintessence of dust ? Man delights not 
me.” 

Bishop Warburton finely observes upon 
the above. This is an admirable de- 
scription of a rooted melancholy, sprung 
from thickness of blood ; and artfully inn- 
agined to hide the true cause of his dis- 
order from the penetration of these two 
friends who were set over him as spies.” 

After this digression, I proceed with 
the points in Mr Kemble’s performance 
of Hajalet. 

“ The moiled queen.” 

Garrick repeated this after the player, as 
in doubt ; Kemble, as in sympiithy. 
And accordingly Polonius echoes his ap- 
probation, and says, that the cxjiression 
is good. “ Moiled queen is good.” 

Perchance to dream /” 

Kemble prolonged^ w'ord “ dream” me- 
ditatingly. Just^after to Ophelia, he 
spoke the word lisp with one — lithp. A 
refinement below' him. 

Henderson and he concurred in saying 
to Horatio,—. 

“ Aye in my heart of heart, as I do thee.” 

Garrick gave it differently, — heart of 
heartJ** But I think would have attained 
his purpose l)etter by changing his em- 
^ phasis to ‘‘ heart of heart,” as I re- 
member somewhere, I think, in Thom- 
son, — 

And all the life of life is gone 5 ” 

that is, I cherish thee in the divinest par- 
ticle of the heart, w'hich is to that organ 
itself w'hat the heart is to Iho body. It 
emaciates these ideas much to try to un- 
fold them, hut some effort must be made, 
or w e should talk vaguely. 
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In the mock play before the king, 
Garrick threw' out, as an unmeaning rant, 
addressed to Lucianus, 

The croaking raven doth bellow for 
revenge.** 

But I have not the slightest doubt with 
Henderson and Kemble, that it is a re. 
flection of Hamlet applicable to his own 
case, and quite on a par with that in 
Macbeth 

The raven himself is hoarse, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.’* 

Kemble gave the argument of the play 
in the finest manner possible— 

“ They do but jest : poisoit in jest,** 

in tone and observation at the time beyond 
all praise. 

The reference to Bosencrantz, after 
Guildensteni, with the pipe, “ I do be. 
seech you,” is an innovation. It in- 
volves both persons in the disgrace ; but 
if allowed at all, it can only be ^rmitted 
as a felicity of action in the performance. 
At all events, the stately march from 
Guildenstern to Bosencrantz always seem- 
ed to me a poor thing ; and indeed chil- 
ling what was to follow ; too formal, in a 
word, for the condition of Hamlet’s 
mind. 

In the chamber of the queen— Is it 
the king ?** w'as addressed to thS mil- 
lion. Hamlet’s nature is so little vin- 
dictive i In this scene, it was doubted, 
whether, in “ speaking daggers” to the 
queen, they w'ere drawn and sharp 
enough ? It struck me, that greater 
keenness would have been un filial, and 
as if he took delight in the task, which 
only stern necessity imposed upon him. , 
Kemble knelt in the fine adjuration to 
his mother. An ol^aption was taken, 
that the passage is preceptive rather than 
supplicatory : 1 think ndt. 

“ Mother, for the love of grace ! 

Lay not this flattering unction to your 

soul.” 

As an affectionate son, he is. endeavour- 
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is playing the politician, while, in reality, 
ho is only giving way to the pious ten- 
derness of his feclixigs. Nor is this the 
only instance to be found of his amiable 
self-delusion. 

“ And when you are desirous to be blest. 
I’ll blessing beg of you.” 

Henderson again differed from Mr 
Kemble’s reading ; thus— 

“ And when you are desirous to be blesty 
I’ll blessing beg of you.” 

In the grave scene he never entirely 
satisfied himself ; he w as too studiously 
graceful ; and under his difficulties, seem- 
ingly too much at his ease. Tlie ex- 
clamation, on hearing that the dead body 
was Ophelia’s, had not the pathos of 
Henderson’s, who seemed here struck 
to the very soul. The tone yet vibrates 
in my ear with which he uttered 

‘‘ What !— the fair Ophelia ! 

Years after, I reminded Mr Kemble of 
this very fine point, and he readily camg 
into the manner of his predecessor. 

The whole management of the strange 
fencing scene with Laertes was very 
graceful and conciliatory ; and the oper- 
ation of the poison, the tender address to 
Horatio, and the death, exhibited a most 
interesting close of this amiable, unfor. 
tunate, but matchless character. 

We have I'or so many years been ac- 
customed to see Hamlet dressed in the 
Vandyke costume, that it may be mate- 
rial to state, that Mr Kemble played the 
part in a modern court-dress of rich black, 
velvet, with a star on the breast, the gar- 
ter and pendant ribband of an order 

mourning-sword and buckles, w ith deep 
ruffles ; the hair in pow-der ; which, iu 
the scenes of feigned distraction, flowed 
dishevelled in front and over the shoul- 
ders. 

As to the expression of the face, per- 
haps the powdered hair, from contrast,, 
had a superior effect to the short curled 
wig at present worn. The eyes seemed 
to ^josscss more brilliancy. With regard 
to costume, correctness in either case is 


mg to awake all the feelings of the 
mother in her, to combat the delusion of 
her guilty attachment. The more en- 
dearing his urgency, the more strictly 
natural. Hamlet does not do justice to 
himself, w^hen he adds, 

“ Forgive me this, my virtue f 
For in the fatness of these pursy times, 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg ; 
Yea, curb and woo, for leave to do him 
good.” 

He would fain p^suade himself, that he 


out of the question, only that tlie Van- 
dyke habit is preferable, as it removes 
a positive anachronism and inconsist- 
ency. 

Having incidentally mentioned Mr 
Garrick’s strange alteration of tlie play of 
Hamlet, it may not here be improper to 
add some account of it. In niy youth, 
I remember to have seen it acted, and 
for many years afterwards I could not 
get the Rmallcbi information, whether 
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any copy was prcserveil of this unlucky 
compliment to Voltaire. A birunge story 
was in circulation formerly, that it had 
been buried with the great actor ; this 
however, it was said, wiis not upon the 
humane principle, that a man’s faults 
should die with him, but as a sort of 
consecration of so critical a labour. 

But Mr Kemble had in his library 
what I believe to have been the very copy 
of the play upon which Mr Garrick’s 
alterations were made. He probably re- 
ceived it as a curiosity from Mrs Gar- 
rick, who, I remember, presented to him 
the cane with which Mr Garrick walked 
abroad, and which, as an accession to his 
vast collection of reliques of that great 
.ictor, INIr Kemble iiroperly bestowed 
upon Charles Matthews. 

lie cut out the voyage to England, 
and the execution of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, “ who had made love to 
the employment, and marshalled his way 
to knavery.” He omitted the funeral of 
Ophelia, and all the wisdom of the prince, 
and the rude jocularity of the grave-dig- 
gers. Hamlet bursts in upon the king 
and his court, and Laertes reproaches 
him with his father’s and his sister’s 
deaths. The exasi>eration of both is at 
Its height when the king interposes ; he 
had commanded Hamlet to depart for 
England, and declares that he will no 
longer bear this rebellious conduct, but 
that his wrath shall at length fall heavy 
upon the prince. “ First,” exclaims 
Hamlet, “ feel you mine and he in- 
stantly stabs him. The queen rushes out, 
imploring the attendants to save her from 
her son. Laertes, seeing treason and mur- 
der before hiip, attacks Hamlet, to re- 
venge his father, his sister, and his king. 
He wounds Hamlet mortally, and Ho- 
latio is on the jioint of making Laertes 
accompany him to the shades, when the 
prince commands him to desist, assur- 
mg him that it was the hand of Heaven, 
which administered, by Laertes, “ that 
precious balm for all his wounds.” We 
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then learn that the miserable mother had 
dropt in a trance ere she could reach her 
chamber door, and Hamlet implores for 
her “ an hour of ])enitence ere madness 
end her.” He then joins the hands of 
J..aertes and Horatio, and commands them 
to unite their virtues (as a coaliiion of 
minivers) to “ calm the troubled land.” 
The old couplet, as to the bodies, con- 
cludes the play. 

All this is written in»a mean and 
trashy common-place manner, and, in a 
word, sullied the page of SHVikespcarc, 
and disgraced the taste and judgment of 
Mr Garrick. 

There are upon this cojiy of Hamlet 
evidences of some unpardonable liberties 
taken by another great actor, Mr Better- 
ton. The play itself was printed in 
1703, ftid the })assages omitted in the 
representation w^ere denoted by invcrtexl 
commas. After all the elaborate de- 
scription of Betterton’s address to the 
ghost, this is the way in which that ad- 
dress is exhibited as spoken on the 
stage : — 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us ! 

What may this mean, 

That thou dead corse again in complete 
steel,” &c. 

All the solemn gradations by which 
Hamlet adjures the spirit (so dear to an 
actor who can discriminate) were omit- 
ted. He employs no terrible or soothing 
terms — he treats him with neither cere- 
mony nor affbetion, but after having com- 
inciuled himself to the care of angelic 
guards, at once asks the apparent shade 
of his father what he means by disturb- 
ing them ? And it now occurs to me, 
that what Ciblier complained of, that 
some Hamlets absolutely bullied the ghost ^ 
could only have proceeded from this bru- 
tal omission of the very lines that \^ouId 
have taught them how to approach so 
awful and mysterious a being. 


WALLACE’S DREAM. 


1 lit last lieam of day from the west had departed, 
^ nd night^b darkest canopy hung o’er the plain ; 
whiiu through the deep gloom the wild meteor 
darted, 

\nd shed its red glare o’er the field of the slain. 
I'hc eam|)-fires at intervals faintly were gleaming: 

I gloomy spirit moan’d loud from his 

► cave ; 

J be Carron’s dark waters at distance were stream- 

And sigh’d as they mix’d with the blood of the 
brave ! 

bs .1 moss-cover’d rock lay his country’s defender 
isid-p with his nmuly form wiant in his plaid, 

*<' dre.im’d of a land that had none to befriend 
her, 

^ low m t!ie ciu.'t hci bra\c Wallace was laid!— . 


He dvcjin’d of companions in peril anil danger. 

Now stretch'd on the wild Iieatli and stilfumg in 
gore, 

M ho fought by his ^de in the land of the stranger. 

And tiled to defend him by Carron's lone shore ' 

He dreara'd that he saw deeply piam’d before him, 

His own cruel fate in the Kiiul of the slave, 

Rut he dream’d that the bcjiiier of glory wav’d 
o’er him. 

That the tears of his countrj would hallow Ir.s 
grave ! 

lie started,— awoke,— drew his faulahion— ’ fwas 
gory J— 

He nus’d high to hcav'n hi^ arm .ind his cyi'. 

And swore to pm sue the path onwrird to glory ; 

For tlcar Caledonia, to connuci, fir die ' 

AvoubrUlgc^ 1S2'1'. ^ J. B. 
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Ma brougham’s inaugural address at GLASGOW* 

] T is not, perhaps, generally known enjoyed similar grati6cation« 1 1 was 
to our readers, that in the Universi- indeed a proud dity for both Rector 
ty of Glasgow one office is filled by and Students. The former was the 
popular election. The Rector; or, successorof Jeffrey and of Macintosh, 
as he is usually styled, the Lord Rec- and his competitor was the gifted 
tor, is chosen at the commencement baronet who ranks highest in the scale 
of each Winfer Session, by the whole of Scottish genius. The same won- 
Professorf and matriculated Students derful name had been proposed on a 
in comitia, held for the purpose. The former occasion, and it was supposed 
Students and Professors are divided that a second nomination would of 
into four nations, and to the majori- course bring success. But even then, 
ty of each nation is given a vote — the Mr Brougham divided the votes with 
last Rector, in case of an equality, him, and, by the casting vote of Sir 
having a casting vote. James Macintosh, became Lord Rec* 

It is thus apparent that thi right tor of the University of Glasgow, 
of choice is substantially exercised The election was alike honourable to 
by the Students, and as the number the Students. They spurned the idea 
of these electors averages about 1300, of obedience to a Professor's nod, and 
the election is decidedly popular, the independence which they prac- 
Accordingly, it is frequently attend- tised they appreciated and rewarded 
cd with me usual characteristics of in another. In the disinterested ex* 
such elections — canvassing, and pre- creise of their right, they had pre- 
paratory meetings among the Stu- viously placed Jeffrey and Macintosh 
ilents, — harangues of all sorts, — pla- in the Rector's chair, and they now 
cards for and against the candidates called on Mr Brougham to occupy 
put in nomination, — and,in short, all the seat of these distinguished indi- 
thc modes of address or attack by viduals, the only honour (and cer- 
which the Student hopes to strength- tainly not a mean one) they could 
en his ranks. In some instances, the confer. They thus completed a trio 
election is carried on with extraordi- of rulers; friends of each other, and 
nary spirit, and more than once has all breathing the kindred principles 
generated unkindly feelings in the of freedom, and combining in thein- 
University. But, f6r the most part, selves more literary taletit than is to 
the only remarkable feature in the be found in any other three hicn in 
contest has been the steady pet- the empire. 

severance with which the Students It is not our intention to give any 
have rejected every attempt of their lengthened account of the discourse 
Professors to cajole or intimidate which Mr Brougham read to the as- 
them into the choice of a particular sembled members of the University 
person. on the day of his installation. In- 

M e have participated in the bus- deed, we believe that this admirable 
tic of an election ; we have also been specimen of critical reasoning and 
bold enough to dispute the dictation powerful eloquence is already fami- 
of a Professor ; and we enjoyed, in a liar to many of our readers. And 
high degree, the reward of ourinde- if we may judge from the deep at- 
pendence in the choice, and subsc- tendon with which it was listened to, 
rjuent installation, of our favourite and the fervent plaudits which fre- 
candidate, (wc remchiber Lord Ar- quently interrupted, and, at the con- 
chibald Hamilton was the Rector Ibr elusion, almost overwhelmed the o- 
whorn we struggled most keenly) ; rator, it has made impressions of nO' 
and we doubt not that the youths fleeting kind on both Teachers and 
who surrounded Mr Brougham in Students. We have seen and adrnir- 
the Common Hall, on the Gth April, ed Mr Brougham in the senate, but 
cxpcricncM a similar triumph, and our adiniraUon of him there was in- 

* Inaugural Discourse of Henryz Brougham, Esq. M. P., on being installed Lord 
Rector of the University of Glnsgdw,' Wednesday, April 6, 1825. Glasgow, 1825. 
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tlifterenec, vvlicncoinparc/l to the feel- 
ing with which we heard this dis- 
course. His heart seemed to be ex- 
panded with the noble subject of his 
theme, (the moral and intellectual 
improvement of his fellow- citizens,) 
and the zeal and ardour which he 
displayed in pressing upon his hear- 
ers the great truths which warmed 
his own bosom, were every way wor- 
thy of the sentiments he promulga- 
ted. We present our readers with 
the following introductory exhorta- 
tion to the Students : — 

I fed very sensibly, that if I shall now 
urge you, by general exhortations, to be 
instant in the pursuit of the learning, 
which, in all its branches, flourishes un- 
der the kindly shelter of these roofs, I 
may weary you with the unprofitable re- 
petition of a thrice-told tale ; and if I 
presume to offer my advice touching the 
conduct of your studies, I may seem to 
tiespassupon the province of those ve- 
nerable persons, under whose care you 
have the singular happiness to be placed. 
But I would nevertheless expose myself 
to either charge, for the sake of joining 
my voice with theirs, in anxiously in- 
treating you to believe how incomparably 
the present season is verily and indeed 
llie most precious of your whole lives. 
It is not the less true, because it has 
been oftentimes said, that the period of 
youth is liy far the best fitted for the im- 
provement of the mind, and the retire- 
ment of a college almost exclusively 
adapted ty much study. At j our envia- 
ble age, every thing has the lively interest 
of novelty and freshness ; attention is 
jicrpetually sharjiened by curiosity ; and 
the memory is tenacious of the deep im- 
pressions it thus receives, to a degree un- 
known in after life ; while the distracting 
cares of the world, or its beguiling plea- 
sures, cross not the threshold of these 
calm retreats ; its distant noise and bustle 
are faintly heard, making the shelter you 
enjoy more grateful ; and the struggles 
of anxious mortals embarked upon that 
troublous sea, are viewed from an emi- 
nence, the security of which is rendered 
more sweet by the prospect of the scene 
below. Yet a little while, and you too 
wili-bc plunged into those waters of bit- 
terness ; and will cast an eye of regret, 
as now I do, u(K)n the peaceful regions 
you have quitted for ever. Such is your 
lot as memt)ers of society ; but it will be 
your own fault if you look back on this 
place with repentance or with shame ; 
and be well assured, that whatever time 
—ay, every hour — you squander here on 


unprofitable idling, will then rise up 
against you, and be paid for by years of 
bitter but unavailing regrets. Study, then, 
I beseech you, so to store your minds 
with the exquisite learning of former 
ages, that you may always possess within 
yourselves sources of rational and refined 
enjoyment, which will enable you to set 
at nought the grosser pleasures of sense, 
w hereof other men are slaves ; and so 
imbue yourselves with the |Ound philoso- 
phy of later days, forming yourselves to 
the virtuous habits which are its legiti- 
mate joffspring, that you may w'alk un- 
hurt through the trials which await you, 
and may look down upon the ignorance 
and error that surround you, not w ith 
lofty and supercilious contempt, as the 
sages of old times, but with the vehement 
desire of enlightening those who w'ander 
in darkness, and w'ho are by so much the 
more endeared to us by how much they 
want our assistance. 

After this introduction, Mr Brough- 
am proceeds to the two subjects of 
his discourse — ‘^the^tudy of the rhe- 
torical art, by which useful truths 
are promulgated with effect, and the 
purposes to which a proficiency in 
this art should be made subservient.” 
AVhen inculcating the study of the 
rhetorical art, he recommends, in 
the strongest terms, to the devoted 
attention of the student, the chaste, 
finished, nervous, and overwhelming 
compositions of them that, ‘resistless, 
fulmined over Greece*” — and, at con- 
siderable length, proves the superio- 
rity of the Grecian orators over those 
of all other countries and times, lie 
afterwards points out the propriety 
of studying the best English authors, 
who flourished from the end of Eli- 
zabeth's to the end of Queen Ann's 
reign ; and in a very happy, and 
somewhat excursive manner, guards 
against the imitation of their defects. 
This branch of the discourse is con- 
cluded by a strong admonition of the 
necessity of constant preparation, and 
careful stqdy, even after the taste has 
been formed, and habits of chaste 
composition acquired. 

We have not been able to find room 
for extracts from this portion of Mr 
Brougham's discourse, nor have we 
any wish to injure the effect of his 
argument by partial quotation. We 
proceed to the second part of the sub- 
ject before us— “ the noble purposes 
to which eloquence m^y be made 
subservient.” To do justice to the 
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author, we ought to quote this por- 
tion of his discourse entire, but odr 
limits do not permit us. We shall 
enri^ our imges, however, with the 
concluding, paragraph of the dis- 
course ; and from the specimen we 
are about to give, those of our readers 
who have not already perused this 
eloquent effort of commanding in- 
tellect, may^orm some idea of the 
splendid powers of the highly- talent- 
ed author. 

Let me therefore indulge in the hope, 
that, among the illustrious youths whom 
this ancient kingdom, famed alike for its 
nobility and its leartn'ng, has produced, 
to continue her fame through after ages, 
jjossibly among those I now address, 
there may be found some one — I ask no 
more — willing to give a bright example 
to other nations in a path yet untrodden, 
by taking the lead of his fellow-citizens, 

■ — not in frivolous amusements, nor in 
the degrading pursuits of the ambitious 
vulgar, — but in t]ie truly noble task of 
cnligiucning the mass of bis countrymen, 
and of leaving his own name no longer 
encircled, aa heretofore, with barbaric 
splendour, or attached to courtly gew- 
gaws, but illustrated by the honours most 
worthy of our rational nature — coupled 
Avith the diffusion of knowledge — and 
gratefully pronounced, through all ages, 
by millions whom his wise boncficcnce 
has rescued from ignorance and vice. To 
him I will say, “ Homines ad Deos nulla 
re propius accedunt quam salutem ho- 
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minibus dando : nihil habet ncc fortuna 
tua majus quani ut (Kishis, nec naturn 
tua melius quam ut velis servure qiuun- 
plurimos.’* This is ttie true mark for 
the aim of all who cither prize the enjoy- 
ment of pure happiness, or set a right 
value upon a high and unsullied renown. 
And if the lichefactors of mankind, when 
they rest from their pious labours, shall 
^ be permitted to enjoy hereafter, as an 
appropriate reward of their virtue, the 
privilege of looking down uiion the bless- 
ings with which their toils and sufter- 
ings have clothed the scene of their for- 
mer e^istence; do not vainly imagine, 
that, in a state of exalted puriiy and wis- 
dom, the founders of mighty dynasties, 
the conquerors of new empires, or the 
more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who 
have sacrificed 'to their own aggrandise- 
ment the good of their fellow-creatures, 
will be gratified by contemplating the 
monuments of their inglorious fame : — 
theirs will be the delight — theirs the 
triumph — who can trace the remote ef- 
fects of their enlightened benevolence in 
the improved condition of their species, 
and exult in the reflection, that the pro- 
digious change they now^ survey, with 
eyes that age and sorrow' can make dim 
no more — of knowledge become pow^r — 
virtue sharing in the dominion— super- 
stition trampled under foot — tyranny 
driven from the world— arc the fruit*', 
precious, though costly, and though late 
reaped, yet long enduring, of all the 
hardships and all the hazards they en- 
countered here below I 
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When far from home and thee I’m 
roaming. 

Lost on ocean's bosom hoar, 

I see the bilious round me foaming, 

And listen to their ceaseless roar ; 
riJ think upon my native shore 
Where still my fondest dreamirigs be — 
ril think on thee. 

If doom’d, with bosom wrung with sorrow'. 
In orient climes to wander far, 

Where Beauty’s eyes their brightness l>or- 
row 

From the glow of twilight star : 

In peaceful days — in direst w'ar— 

By land, or* on the billowy sea, 

I’ll think on thee. 

Mayhap in Afric dungeon, moaning 
To the breeze that fans not me, 

Hyaenas answering to the groaning 
Of my deep despondency — 

Star of my heart ! the thought of thee 
Shall o’er myt sunken spirits gleam, 

» Likd rapturous dream. 


But wilt thou, love, at close of even, 
When straying lone in Scottish glen, 
Where hues of earth and tints of heaven 
Woo thee from the haunts of men, — 
Say, wilt thou for the wanderer then 
Heave one deep sigh — let fall one tear — 
And wish him near ? 

Oh, think on bliss gone by— departed 
la'ke yon sun’s last golden ray. 

Whose glance was yet so sweetly darted. 

It promise gave of brighter day, 

Yes, joys as lirighl, and hopes as gay 
As sunbeam’s farewell smile at eve. 

Thy lot shall give. 

Oh, let not the music round thee flow'ing. 
From every bush and blossom’d tree. 

Be heard, without one thought besto^ving 
On him who, roving, thinks on thee ! 
’Twould damp thy spirit’s lightsome glee. 
Yet Heaven the tear would well approve 
That’s dropt for Love. 

(-). 
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' MClfOIRS OF THE COUMr£S& D£ OENLl«> IJLLOSlttATlVB Of TUB ffCBTOEE 
OF THE BIOHTEFNIH AND KINBTBCKIH CENTUB1B8. WEITTEH Jtt 
iiBEaBJUF. London 1825. 

It would have b^n but justice Genlis's aequahitatiee ; and thot^ 
to the public, tve think, to have her noticef of ^ese are neither 
inentiooed that these IMemoirs of numerous, mnr by any means so im* 
MadumO de Genlis** contain but a partial as might be wished, they* 
small portion of the memoirs of that occasioiiany possess both interest and 
lady ; and that, so fkr from beingil* justice* One prejudice, founded, no 
lustrative of the history of the dgh- doubt, in good fe^i^ jferrades the 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, the work, and sometimes appeasa in ra« 
part now published^embraces only a ther an amusing shaipe. fibe bad, 
portion of the eighteenth. The nar* from bar earliest youth, an extreme 
rative, which was begun in 1812, dislike to dhe party ca^^ the Philo* 
commences with the birth of the. 8 D{diistS 4 and. after sneering in diflkr* 
Countess in 17^, and these volumes ent parts of these N[emoirs at Hel^* 
bring us down only to the year 1778. vetius, D’Alembert, and the other 
Of course, all that part of her history* literary men eonneotod ivitb the En- ' 
which relates to the period of the cyclof^ie, or hedding opinions of a 
Reyoludon, aUd which is likely to similar nature, she gOM so far as ^ 
possess me strongest interest for fcK say of Gibbon's “ D^ine and Fall," 
reisers, is yet untouched. that It is, ** in fact, a bad hook in all 

The impression wbidl is commu* respects, — extremaly difiuse, without 
iiicatcd by these volumes is a sin- nwelty of remark, and excessively 
gular one. Aware, as every one is, tiresome 1" 

of the extent to which a f^irit of fri- Madame de Genlis was bom on 

\olky pervades the character of our the 25th of January W4(J, on a little 
French neighbours, it was still diffi- estate in Burgundy, near Autun. 
cult to conceive that the Countess 4® -She had smcely received her exis- 
(lenhs, whom the mind associates tence, vjien she narrowly escaped 
with all the grave dignity of a teacher being again deprived of it by an unr 
oi >outh, and affamerof systems of lucky accident. She was born so 
education theoretical and practical, weak, that the nurew would not 
should ever have formed one of the venture to put her in swaddling-* 
tnflers df a French Court. This il- clothes, and she had been placed in 
lusion these volumes will completely I chair, covered with a down-pillow, 
destroy. They exhibit her in an ami- The Judge of the district, who w^ 
able but most insignificant light-^ Ernest blind, came in to pay hia 
wasting half her life in exhihitiona eoipplimeOts to her father, and had 
on the harp,— in the composition of just, in his usual way„ separated the 
quadriUes and allegorical ballads, laige flaps of his coat, to se^lnroseaf 
dudver^ de in the iierfor-r in the identical artn^(mair wmcA oon-« 

mance of theatrical exhibtttohlB the (diild, when the OiiM 

masquerades,— and the elabO«|jion of observed, and peorMadame de Cmm 
ingenious dresses. Her stflWs^ ber escaped being ettodwd to death by 
writings^ her domestic dudes, form the weight 

only occasional iuteriudes in the re- The very eajly part of her life we 
gular drama of riiow and must take ibeU&nity m pasiiM<^* 

Her real existence is in the cenwe of It cootaini mudii, perhaps, which to 
ball-rooms and saiona. All diese beinelf may Ito interesting, as rec^ 
follies, however, fnh detailed with ingfecUngs which se mn 
such openness, and a tone of in age to rerive, but itriaby far too 
^lafintine s^plicity, tha^ these Me* muoa dOated and spun out fos ^ 
nioirs, however ^tle calculated to nwl readpn* Cflie wa#* placed undgr. 
raise the character of the aultior, are the sn^ivAlanco ^ a ^vernws^ 
exceedingly amusing. They abennd demeiaelle de Mkrs), foi wn^a wto 
in anecdotes of all kinds ; the great soon othceived an ®^*^**^*^* ^ 
names of the day appear oecasioiially ta oh to y il. Her vo^on 
among the idlers of Madahm dc seeM lo hiJ'fe developed itself M ^ 
\ni.. ^ * * ' 4 E I 
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very early period indeed. Her win- 
dow looked out upon a email spot 
where the boys of the village were 
'a<^usComed to assemble to play and 
^ther rushes, and she was imme- 
diately struck with the idea of giving 
them lessons in the catechism, de- 
clamation, and the principles of 
music ; aU which, leaning on the wall 
of the terrace, she p^ormed in 
the gravest manner.” Already, top, 
her taste for theatricals had been 
gratified. Her mother had composed 
a comic opera in the pastoral style, 
in which the young ladv played the 
part of Love, and she had also per- 
formed Iphigenia and* Zaire! Such 
was the applause excited by her ap- 
pearance in the costume of Love, 
that she wore no other dress for nine 
months, walking about constantly 
with a pair of azure wings on her 
shoulders. It is difficult to conceive 
how her parents should have indul- 
ged this freak, whatever might be 
the sentiments of the young lady as 
to her appearance in that costume ; 
but perhaps not a little of that eter- 
nal propensity to display, which cha- 
racterised her future life, may have 
been owing to this very singular style 
of education. * 

Sometime afterwards, 4he family 
quitted Burgundy for Paris, and 
went to lodge at the house of the 
Countess’s aunt, Madame de Belle- 
vau. Here she continued her studies^ 
and devoted herself particularly to 
the guitar, on which she made 
rapid progress. Here, too, she soon 
became acquainted with some of the 
literary men of Paris. Marmontel, 
among others, was a visitor at her 
aunt’s, and she was present at the 
reading of some of his Tales. Even 
at the early age of twelve, that 
good taste in literature, which is the 
strongest feature in Madame de Gen- 
lis’s literary character, displayed it- 
self. Marmontel's foolish and im<r 
probable tale of the Self-styled 
Philosopher,” which was the first 
of bis works with which she became 
acquainted, she justW set down 
from the first, as dull and absurd. 
iU a later period, indeed, ^e wrote 
a critique of his novels, wnich had 
the effect of throwing the mondist. 
into a transi^rt of rage. Her ac- 
quaintance with another man of let- 
ters, tbe firaheier Moftdorge, who 


wrote verses very prettily, inspired her 
with the idea of attempting to versify 
heiuelf. The composition, which is 
preserved, must admitted to be 
very superior to Dr Johnson’s Elegy 
on the duck. , In fact, it is by no 
means deficient in point. Her mother 
had a waiting-maid named Victoire ; 
her own name was Felicite, and 
that of her gotemess Mars. What 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman would 
desire better materials for an epi- 
gram? Here is M^dani de Genlis’s 
quatmin : 

Felicity Mars, et Victoire, 

Se trouvent mssembl^ chez nous. 

£st*il rien de plus gr&iid, est-il rien de 
plus doua 

Que de fixer chez soi Ic bonheur et la 
gloire ? 

She now read the best poets rc^- 
larly, and particularly the beautiful 
sacred odes J. Baptiste Rousseau ; 
and, by attdWding while her brother 
received his Latin lessons, began to 
make some progress in that language. 

A sad reverse of fortune soon oc- 
curred. The affairs of her father, 
which had gradually been getting 
into disorder, were now completely 
ruined ; and after payment of his 
debts, it was found there would re- 
main only an annuity of 1200 francs 
a-year for the support of the family. 
The governess, to whom she was so 
much attached, she was ufidcr the 
necessity of parting with, and she 
removed with her mother to a small 
lodging in the Rue Traversierc, 
which she afterwards quitted for 
Passy. 

At Passy, where she resided, in 
the house of an amiable and eccen- 
tric old gentleman named Popelin- 
iere, her life seems to have passed 
nearly in the same manner as in tin 
hotel of her aunt. Concerts, balls, 
theatrical entertainments, and a con- 
stant intercourse with literary society, 
made the time glider rapidly away. 
On her return to Paris, she practised 
the harp with tueb assiduity, that 
her prc^esfi astouished the most ce- 
lebrated professors, who used ' uu 
surrouhd her chair and listen to 
her with admiration as she played. 
D'Alembert, who had written an ar- 
ticle on music in the Encyclopedic, 
came among the rest, but she took a 
dislike to him immediately, for the 
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philosopher hud unfortunately " a 
vulgar expression of face, and was 
fond of telling low and ludicrous 
anecdotes, in a sharp and shrill tone 
of voice." But the most singular 
personage with whom she was then 
in the habit of associating was the 
celebrated Count St Germain. The 
whole account of the man is so in- 
teresting, that we shall quote it at 
length. * 

He had then the appearance of not 
more than forty.fi ve years old, though, 
by the testimony of people who had seen 
him thirty or thirty-five years before, it 
appears certain that he was a great deal 
older : he was somewhat below the mid- 
dle size, well made, and active in his 
gait ; his hair was black, his complexion 
dark, his face expressive of talent, and 
his features regular. He spoke French 
elegantly, and without aw accent, and 
likewise the English, Iwian* Spanish, 
nnd Portuguese. He was an excellent 
musician, and could accon^pany any song 
on the harpsichord extempore, and with 
a jicrfection which astonished Philidor, 
as much as his style of preluding. He 
I'as well acquainted with physics, and 
4Vds a very great chemist My father, 
ho was well qualified to judge, was a 
great admirer of his abilities in this way. 
He painted in oil colours, not, as has been 
>.aid, in the finest style, but very well ; 
he had discovered a secret respecting* 
colours, which was really wonderful, and 
ivhich gave an extraordinary effect to his 
pictures; he painted historical subjects 
in the grand* stjle, and nwer failed to 
01 iiament the drapeiics of his women with 
precious stones; he then employed hia 
colours in painting these ornaments, and 
Ills emeralds, aa^iphires, rubies, &c. had 
all the brightness and the glancing briU 
hancy of the precious stones they imita- 
ted Latour, Vonloo, and other painters, 
M eiit to see these paintings, and admired 
extremely the surprising effect of these 
dazzling colours, which, howeV<tr,. had 
the disagreeable eifect, not only of 
throwing the figure into ^ade, but of 
destroying, by their truth, all the illusion 
of the picture. * Notwithstanding, in the 
ornamental style, these colours might 
have been l^p^y employed ; but M. 4e 
^aint . Gerro^U neyer would consent to 
^iye typ the secret. M. de Saint Germain’s 
conversation was amusing and instruc- 
tive ; he had travelled much, and he knew 
all the details of modem history with suCh 
precision, that he hds' been said to hUvo 
spoken of the oldest persons as if he had 
lived Among them ; but I have never 
heard him speak in this way. He seem- 
ed to have the best prkiciplos ; he ful- 


filled all the external duties of religion, 
he was extremely charitable, and ay a- 
greed in allowing that his morals w^ 
perfectly pure. AU was grave and moral 
in his behaviour and his discourse ; ^ 
it must be confessed that this moDf so 
singular fbr his talents and the extent^of 
his knowledge, and for all thht can se- 
cure personal coUsideration^learning, 
elegant and impdsrng manners, exem^ 
idvy behaviour, riches and beneficence — 
thin maU. was nevertheless an impostor, 
or, at all events, a person Who had made 
himself eminent by the fiosseision of 
some secrets^ known only to himself, 
which had unquestionably procured him 
a robuster health apd longer life than 
are usually allq||ted to man. I confess JL 
am persuaded, and my father believed it 
firmly, that M. de Saint Germain, who 
seemed not alcove forty-five, was in rea- 
lity at least ninety. If men did not a- 
bttseallthe gifts of Nature, they would 
generally reach a much greater age, of 
which we still sec some example^i; if 
they did not yidd to thdr passions, and 
their iutemperance, the age of man would 
be perhaps a hundred, and a very old age, 
a hundred and fifty or a hundred and 
sixty. In this case, at ninety, a man 
would have the vigour of one of forty- 
five or fifty ; my supposition, therefore, 
with regard to M« de Saint Germain, is 
by no means unreasonable, if we admit 
farther, th|||be had discovered, by means 
of chemis™ the composition of some 
potion peculiarly adapted to his constitu- 
tion; and we may suppose also, with- 
out believing in 'the philosopher's stone, 
that he was much older than the age 
w'hich 1 have assigned him. M. de 
Saint Germain, during the first four 
months of our acquaintance, not only 
never spoke extravagantly, but never even 
uttered a single uncommon phrase ; and 
he bad something so grave and so re- 
spectable in his demeanour and appear- 
ance, that my mother never durst venture 
to question him relative to the singula- 
rities ascribed to him. At last, one 
evening, after he had accompanied me by 
ear in several Italian airs, he told me 
that in fbqr or five years 1 should have 
a fine voice, adding, “ And when you 
are seyapteea or eighteen, should you not 
be glad to stop dt that age for at least a 
number of years I replied that I should 

be charmed to do so. “ Well,” said 
I prom^ you It shall be so and 
immediately he changed the converso- 
tion. V 

• These ffelw words encouraged my mo- 
ther, who, an instant afterWards, aiiked 
him if Germany was really his native 
country. He shook bisitead with a mys- 
terious air, and heavinrf a deep sijjh, 
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“ All that i ca« tell you of my birth,” 
replied he, ii, that at seven yeors old ( 
was wandering about the wpods^with nay 
^v^or, and that a reward was set upon 
my head !” These words made me shod* 
der^ for f never doubted the sincerity of 
this importajit^cpmtnttiiication. The 
evening before my dight,’^ continued be, 
“ my mother^ wb^ I was never more to 
behold,*— fastened her {xntrait upon my 
arm.” Oh, Heaven !” cried I, upon 
hearing |hi 0 exdamatiocu M. de Saint 
Gerotain looked at me, and seeped to be 
toadied on seeing tny «yes ilUed with 
tears. ** £ will show it you,” he con- 
tinued, and at these words he bared his 
ami, and undid a bracelet admirably 
painted in enamel, andltepresentjng a 
very handsome woman. I contemplated 
tills portrait with the most lively emotion. 
M. de Saint Germain said no more, and 
ehanged the conversation. When he was 
gone, I was extremely grieved to hear 
my mother ridicule hit proscription, and 
the queen his mother; for the ptioe put 
upon Air ftead at the age ofeeven^ and his 
flight into the woods with his governor, 
,all led us to believe him the son of a dc- 
throiMKl sovereign. I believed, and £ 
wished to believe, a romance of so extra* 
ordinary a kind, so that the pleasantries 
of my mother on the subject shocked me 
extrerndy. After that day, M. de Saint 
Cermaiii said nothing remarkable in this 
way ; be spoke only of the arts, 

and of the curious things he mm observed 
in bis travels. He gave me perpetually 
excellent swe^ineats in the shape of 
fruits, which he assufed me he made 
bimseif ; and of all his talents, this was 
not the one I esteemed the least. He gave 
me also a bon for bCnhons of a singular 
kind, of which' he bad himself made the 
hd. The box was of tortoise shell, and 
very large ; the top was ornamented with 
4in agate in composition, much smaller 
riiaii the lid. On placing the box before 
the fire a moment, the agate was no 
lopger seen, but in its place was a pretty 
rainiatuEe, representing a shepherdess 
holdiiig a basket of flowers ; the figure 
■remained until the heat was again ap- 
plied to the box, ^d then the agate re- 
appeared, and bid it as before. I'his would 
be a pretty method of cmiceaMi|g ^ por- 
trait. I have since Invented a composl- 
lUon with which I can make u perfect imi- 
lition of all sorts of pebbles, and even of 
itransparent agates t that inveflCkm has led 
mrto guess, at the artifice of M. de Seim 
Germain’s bpx. 

^To Arish what relates to this^extraor* 
•e^y person, I must add, that fifteen or 
Aixtaeen years afker, in a journey to Sien- 
na in luly^ 1 ieamt that he had lived in 


that city, and tlpd he was not believed to 
be more than fifty years of age. Sixteen 
or seventeen years after that, being at 
Holstein, I Seamt flrom the Prince pf 
Hesse, brother-in-law of the King ot Den- 
mark, and fathei>in-Uw of the Prime 
Boyal, 'now on the throne, that M* de 
Saint Germain had died in his palace ^tx 
months before tny arrival in the country.' 
The prince had the politeness to answer 
all my questions relative to this remark- 
able personage ; be said that he hud nei- 
ther the appearance oi infirmity nor old 
age at the time of hiB death, Imt that he 
appeared to be worn away by some in- 
surmountable grief. The ^H-inceJiad given 
him apartments in his palace, and made 
chemical experiments w^h him. M. do 
Saint Germain had arrived in Holsteiu 
without any appearance of poverty, hut 
without attenda^s, and without any show 
of sidendour. He hqd still preserved 
some diamoni|h lie died of consumption , 
and WAS seizM, before dying, with un. 
spe^able temrs, which even aifecud his 
reason, which two months before his 
death was completely disordered ; miil 
every part of his conduct proved him to 
be sufi^ring all the fearful agonies of a 
troublf^ conscience. £ was ekceedmgly 
grieved at this rodtal, for I had ahvaj s 
preserved a strong interqi^t in this siiigu- 
lar personage. 

Passing over some details which 
f more immediately concern her mo- 
ther, we come to an event on whicli 
much of the destiny of Madame dc 
Geniis was to deptod— her marriage. 
The history of $pis connection is ra- 
ther romantic. Her father, on his 
return from St. pomingo, had been 
taken prisoner, and conveyed to Eng- 
land. Among liisifellow-prisoners 
was the Count dc Geniis, an ofiicer 
who had disting^abed himself by his 
bravery and his'^viees. He became 
very intimate wrth the father of the 
Countess, who, during their inter- 
course, had freqijently shewn him a 
box, on which her portrait was paint- 
ed, in the attitude of playing the 
harp. He bad also r^ad many of her 
letters which were in her father's 
possession, and felt a strong interest 
ifi the fair writer. - 

Soon after his efeebauge, he waited 
on her mother at Paris, to dehvei'* 
-some letteffe from ^ fath^, and hi*^ 
personal introducthan conKuned the 
impression podfteed by the Utters^ 
Of the progress of the attachment the 
Countess says noH^g. The mar- 
riage was a private^one, for M. dc 
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F4u«icux, the near n’ldtivo of the 
Count, had proposed for him anothef 
alliance ti^ith a lady of fortune, and 
the lovers knew not bow to evade the 
hiorm which their union was likely to 
cause. The truth, howevef, was soon 
discovered, and the indigiiation of iM. 
de Puisieux, as they bad expected, 
violent enough. spending some 

time at the se*at of the jVlarquis de 
Genlis, the brother of her husband, 
the Countess removed to Origny, a 
convent in the neighbourhood, where 
slic was to pass tlie time while her 
husband's regiment was quartered at 
Naney. W e think the picture of life 
in a convent presented in the follow<«> 
ing pages has nothing in it of a very 
repulsive kind. 

I was comfortable here, and beloved ; 
I often played on the harp in the abhess*s 
apartment ; 1 sung motetts in the organ- 
gallery of the church, and I played tricks 
w ith the nuns : I ran about the corridors 
in the night, that is, at midnight, m 
strange di8gui<»es, generally attired as the 
devil, with horns ow tny head? and my 
. face blackened ; I awoke the young nuns ; 

] entered quietly into the cells of the ofd 
women whom I knew to be deaf, and 
})uinteil their faces with rouge and 
{latches, without awakening them* They 
got up every night to go to the choir ; 
and their surprise may be guessed at, 
ulien, aHicr hastily dre>sing without a 
glass, they met of. the church, and fbund 
each other thus painted and patched. 1 
easily gained admission into the cells, for 
the nuns are forbidden lolock themselves 
in, and are obliged to leave their keys in 
the door day and night During the 
(amival, with the abbess’s jKrmission, 1 
gave balls in my apartments twice a- 
week. I was permitted to introduce the 
village- fiddler, who was blind of onfe eye, 
and sixty years old. He piqued himself 
u{)on knowing nil the figures und steps, 
and I still recollect that he called the 
chasses Jlanque*. My dancers were the 
nuns and the boarders ; tlie former re« 
{iresented the meo, and' the others were 
ttie ladies. I gave for lefre^ments, cider, 
and excellent pastiy made in the convent 
I have since been at 'many superb balls, 
i)ut certainly I have never 4anced at any 
so much spirit and gaiety of heart.. ^ 

There happened here a grand adventure, 
which spread the fame of my courage 
through the convent. A young person, 
who wished to become a nun, came with 
her mother to Origny, w*hcre they werd 
lodged in some large rooms atjjoining td 
mine, and which had been empty for the 


last three years. Every body in the convent 
went to bed before ten ; for my own part, 

I 'generally wrotc^ Vead, or played on the 
harp, tin two oVlock in the mOrning. The 
very night of the arrival of the young 
novice^ I heard some one at midnight 
knock gently at the door of my room ; It 
was the ho^'ce and her mother. They 
were trembling, and told me that tfuy * 
had been awakened by a strange noise, 
which ^ey hesrd»|i:i a cabinet adjuhilng 
their room, and into whichvtliey bad ni^t 
entered. As the night was very windy^ 

I told them that the noise was not sur- 
prising. They replied, that it was so 
prodigious, that It seemed as if some per- 
son without was atteij^ting to break 
open ‘the window whffih iwked out upon 
the poultry-yard. The mother thought 
it must be a robber, who, having scaled 
the walls, was endeavouring to enter the 
house ; the daughter said she beii^ed it 
tiniply to be an apparition. Mademoiselle 
Victolre, my waiting-maid, w'ho was vciy 
courageous, offered to go and investigate 
the matt^ ; and I, piqued with the de- 
sire of Ululating her, satd, that wc 
should all accompany her. All agreed to 
go 5 I distributed arms— the broom, the 
tongs, fire-shovel^ &^. I marched at 
their bead, and we entered very gaily 
into the apartment of the two strangers. 

On arriving at the door qf the cabinet, we 
listened, and heard, in r^ity, an extra- 
ordinary noise. Nevertheless, with one 
of those impulses of imprudence and 
boldness which have often inched me 
through my life, ||burst open the door, ^ 
and made Victcire, who had a light, en- 
ter first : opposite the door was a win- 
dow, with a large white curtain drawn 
• . . and scarcely bad the valorous Vic- 
toire cast her eyes on this curtain, than 
she turned pale, her knees shocks and 
the light wavered in her trembling hand ; 
for she saw- as 1 did at the same mo- 
ment, two large feet,* which passed out 
under this curtain ... ft was equal to 
seeing a robber ; but, without more con- 
sideration, I rushed forward, exclaiming, 

“ Well, let us spe^k to him ; do not 
leave me alone, butcqmQ forward • 
and, as X said thi^ 1 laid hold suddenly 
on the curtain. . • . *What was our 
agreeable surprise, on discovering that 
these supposed feet were only a pair of 
men's so placed as to produce the 
illusion) w)li<^ hod so alarmed us. As to 
the noise, U proceeded from a screen, of 
which ime of the nails bad been loosened, 
so that when put in motion by t^e wind,’ 

It struck against the window with such 
force as to have broken two or thi^ 
pat^ This apartment Md been inha- 
bited some years before w an old lady/ 
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who WHS watted upon by her own man- 
servant, a permission which Was granted 
to all the married boarders^ 9nd which 1 
had invaelf ; the large ahoeb had appa- 
rently belonged to the servant, who had 
forgotten to carry them away ; the room 
was never enter^, ao that the shoes still 
remained there. 

X passed fhar months and a half at 
Origny, and my time passed away tery 
agreeably. I I^rnt of the nuns several 
\try pretty kj^ds of work, and of a ser- 
\aiu of the poultiy-yard howto bnng up 
pigeons and fowls ; I also taught myself 
to make pastry and entremets ; toy gui- 
tar, my harp, and my pen, employed me 
a great part of die day, and I devoted at 
least two hourAvery morning to read- 
ing I Was very ignorant, for I had 
never read any books all my time up to 
that penod, havmg been given to the 
study of music , however,, I was very 
curious, and I burned with anxiety to 
acquire information. They lent me at 
the coment the inestimable Ecclesiastical 
History of Feury, with which I was en- 
chanted ; and a ladv of $t QuCntin lent 
me Pompignan’b poems, and a volume of 
Munenf *s songs 1 was passionately fond 
of verse, and I composed many poems at 
Ongny, among others a kind of Epistle 
on the Happiness of a Religious Life, and 
the tranquillity of the Cloister, and I 
mode extracts from all I read — a habit 
which I have preserved all the rest of 
my life. Besides, 1 w rote long letters to 
my mother and M de Genhs ; and amidst 
0 all these constant and ^tuig occupations, 
1 still found time to achieve so many 
school-gills* irolics, that it would require 
a volume to detail them. 

Madame de Genhs gives a detail 
of a series of jokes played off at Gen- 
lis upon an unlucky painter of the 
name of Tinnane, which really ap- 
pear so grossly extravagant and im- 
probable, that if they proceeded from 
any other source, we should be in- 
clined to suspect their authenticity. 
Whatever may be the case, however, 
these details illuttrate, in a very re- 
in arkable way, the complete absence 
of every thing like regular or ration- 
al amusement among French society, 
even in the coudtry, at that period, 
though It leaves the phenomenon still 
more inexplicable by what stranae 
^ metamorphosis these beings'^ could 
ever have been converted into the ac- 
tors of the Revolution. Madame de 
Genhs's own share in the mad fiohcs 
of the time was by no means small. 
She was coneMcrably advanced in her 
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pregnancy when the following inci- 
dent took place : 

One evening, w hen there was company 
at the chateau, and while my sister-in- 
law and Messieura de Genlis w cie playing, 
after supper, at reversis, my brother pro- 
posed to me a walk in the court, which 
was spacioqs, covered with sand, and 
plant^ all round with dowers, to which 
I consented. When wo reached the court, 
he expressed a w ish to take a walk in the 
village. I was as willing as he. It was 
ten o*clock ; all the public houses were 
lighted ; and we saw through the win- 
dowi peasants dhnking cider. 1 obseri - 
ed with surprise that they all wore a very 
grave air. 

My brother was seized with a fit ot 
frolicsome gaiety, and he knocked at a 
window, dying out, “ Gootf people, do 
you sell any satre (Men and after this 
exploit, he dragged me after him, as he 
ran into a little dark street, where w e 
both hid ourselves, ready to die with 
laughter. Our delight was increased by 
hearing the tavern-keeper, at the dooi 
of his house, threatening to cudgel the 
littlo blaokguards*’ who had knocked at 
hjf window. My mother cxplaiifed to 
me that sacrh chxen meant brandy. I 
thought all this so pleasant, that I insist- 
ed on goii% to another little tavern ad- 
joining, to make the same polite enquiry, 
which mtt w ith the same success , w t 
refloated several times tliat agreeable pis 
4ime, trying which of us should say sa~ 
err ohien^' and ending b> shouting it to- 
gether, and eveiy time funning off to hide 
ourselves in the little street, where we 
burst into fits of laughter till we could 
hardly stand- Happy age * at which we 
are so easily transported w ith gaiety , 
when nothing has yet exalted the imagi- 
nation or troubled the heart ' 

All this time, too, she was busily 
engaged on a work, entitled, “ Re- 
flections of a Mother Twenty Years 
of Age r 

In her account of the Chet alter de 
Jaucour, Madame de Genhs gives an 
anecdote which bears a considerable 
resemblance to Wjishington Irving s 
adventure of My Uncle m the I'alc*^ 
of a 1 raveller. 

The chevalier, who was bom m Bur- 
gundy, was educated at the collegt 
Autun. Xle was twelve years of age 
when his fother, who wished to send bun 
*to tbp army under the care of one of his 
uncles, brought him to his chateau* The 
same evening, after supper, he was con- 
ducted to d large room, where he was to 
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sleep; on % stool in the middle of* the 
room was placed a lighted lamp, and he 
was left alone. He undressed himselfy 
and went immediately into bec^ leaving 
the lamp burning. He had no inclina- 
tion to sleep, and as he had scarcely 
looked at his room on entering it, he now 
amused himself with ei^amining it. His 
eyes were attracted by an okL curtain of 
tapestry wrought with figures, which 
hung opposite to him; the sutrject was 
somewhat singular ; it represented a 
temple, of which all the gates were 
closed. At the top of the staircase be- 
longing to the edifice stood a kind of 
pontiff, or high-priest, clothed in a long 
white robe, holding in one hand a bundle 
of rods, an^n the other a key. SUddeh*' 
ly the chevalier, who gazed earnestly on 
the figure, began to mb his eyes, which, 
he thought, deceived him ; then he look- 
ed again, and his sttrpri^ and wonder 
rendered him motionless ! — He saw the 
figure move, and slowly descend the stefw 
of the staircase ! — At last it quitted the 
tapestry, and walked into the room, 
crossed the chamber, and stood near the 
bed ; and addressing the poor boy, who 
was purified with fear, it pronounced dis- 
tinctly these words These rods Will 
scourge many,— .when thou shalt see them 
raised on high, then stay not, but seize 
the key of the Open country, and flee I’* 
On pronouncing these words, the figure 
turned round, w'alked up to the tapestfy, 
reinoifhted the steps, and replaced itself 
in its former position. The chevaliet^ 
w ho was covert with a cold sweat, re- 
mained for more than a quarter of an 
hour so bereft of strength, thdt he had 
nut the power to call for assistance ; at 
last some one came ; but not wishing to 
confide his adventure to a servant, he 
merely ^id that he felt unwell, and a 
person was set to watch by his bedside 
during the remainder of the night. The 
following day, the Count de Jaucour, his 
father, having questioned him on his pre- 
tended malady of the preceding nig^t, 
the youn^ man related what he ntd seen. 
In place of laughing at him, as the che- 
valier expected, the Count listened very 
attentively, and then said: “ This is very 
remarkable ; for my father, in his ,early ^ 
youth. In this very chamber, «md with 
the same personage represented in that 
tapestry, met with a very singular adven- 
fpijg chevalier would very gladly 
have heard the detail of his grandfather’s 
vision, but the Count refused to say any 
more upon the subject, and even desired 
his son never to mention it again ; and 
the same day the Count ^used the tapes- * 
try to be pulled down and ^mt, in his 
prestkice, ip the castle couit-yard. 


, Madame de- Geillis beeame ac- 
quainted with Rousseau in a very sin- 
gular manner. His strange unsociable 
habits were well known, and Ma- 
dame de Genlis, though she had ex- 
pressed a wish to see biro, bad little 
idea that her wish was likely to be 
gratified. M. de Sauvimy, a friend 
of J^usseau, one day caned, and told 
her in confidence that her husband 
intended to play off a trick upon her, 
and to introduce to her *tbe celebra- 
ted comic actor Preville, in the cha- 
racter of Rousseau. Preville pos- 
sessed ^eat powers of mimicry, and 
could alter the expression of bis coun- 
tenance qptirely. tiiif height, also, 
nearly corre^nded with that of 
Rousseau. The fact was, the ph^n 
had been formed, but afterwards for- 
gotten; when Rousseau really prcK 
posed 40 his friend to call on Ma* 
dame de Genlis. Sauvigny intima- 
ted the visit, but Madame de Genlis, 
conceiving this to be merely part of 
the plot, expected only to see Pre- 
ville. 

The next <by I waited with impatience 
for the appointed hour, thinking that the 
metamorphosia of a Crit^n into a philo- 
sopher would be highly ludiefous and en- 
tei^ning. I was in high spirits whilst 
expecting his arrival, at w'hich M. de 
G^lis, who knew that I was naturally 
very timid, w'as much surprised, being 
unable to understand how^ the idea of re- 
ceiving so grave a personage could possi- 
bly produce that impression upon me; 
and when he observed that I laughed the 
moment Rousseau was announced, my 
behaviour appeared to him quite unac- 
countable. 

1 must confess, %it nothing ever ap- 
peared to me so odd and fantaMical as 
hb figure and appearance, which I mere- 
ly considered as a masquerade. His coat, 
his fnarron*coloured stockings, his little 
round wig, the whole of this costume, his 
manners aiyl deportment, seemed to me 
a scene of comedy most ludicrous, and 
perfectly well acted. I however made a 
prodighws effort, assumed a tolerably- 
appropriate countenance, and, after ha\ mg 
stammered out %vro or three words of 
politeness, sat down. The conversation 
began, and, fortunately for me, in a ra- 
ther lively strain ; I remained silent, and 
now and^theo bom into a fit of laughter, 
but so naturall;^ and so heartily, that this 
extraordinary display of mirth did not 
displease Rousseau* He said several 
}nctty thfqgs respecting y*jiith in general ; 
I thought Preville w lU) , ujid that Rous- 
t 
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scan himself vrould not have been so en- 
tcrUiinhig, a$ he would have been dihl 
pleased at my laughing. Rousseau spoke 
to me, and os I did 'not fbel the least cm- 
liarmssed, I answered verj' unceremo* 
niously tho first thing that occurred to 
ni(N He thou^tlit tne a very odd jierson, 
and t thought he acted with a degree of 
perfection whiqh 1 could not sufficiently 
admire. Caricatures have ne\er made 
me laugh, but what delighted me in thia 
instance i^as s^mplicity^ the natural 
and unaffiseteS manner of him whom { 
looked upon as an actor, and who conse* 
quently appeared to me much superior in 
private, to what 1 had seen of him on 
the stage. I however could not help 
thinking that he represented Rousseau as 
too indulgent, good-natured, abd cheer* 
fh|. 1 played on the harp^ and sang 
some of the songs of the Detain du W* 
Zaire, Rousseau looking at me alt the 
w^ite, smiling with that kind of pleasure 
which is produced by genuine infantile 
simplicity ; and in taking his departure, 
he promised to come again the next day 
to dine with us. 1 had been so much 
cMitcrtained by his company^ that this 
j)romi8e delighted me, and I jumped for 
joy, and accompanied him* to the door, 
Ba> ing all the pretty things and all the 
odd things imaginable. When he was 
out of the house, I ceased to constrain 
myself, and began to laugh most heartily ; 
M , de Genlis, struck with astonishment, 
looked at me with an air of severity and 
di‘'’pleasure, which redoubled my mirtfa* 

1 see very well,” said I, “ that yop 
acknowledge at last that you have not 
deceived me, and you arc piqued; but 
indeed how could you suppose that I 
should be simple, enough to take Pre- 
ville for J. J. Rousseau?” Preville 1” 
“ Yes ; it Is in vain to attempt to deny 
it — I shall not believe you.” Are you 
mad ?” “ I confell that Pteville has 
been most entertaining, and lx|| acted 
most naturally, and without essSggera.. 
tion ; in short, that nothing could be, 
better as a performance ; but 1 am per- 
suaded, that with the exception of the 
drc&<, he has not imitated Ro&sseau. He 
has personified a good old man very 
amiable, and not Rousseau, who would 
certainly have thought my conduct very 
.strange, and w'ould have been seriously 
olfendcd at such a recejition.” I had no 
hooncr pronounced these words, than M. 
de Genlis, and M. de Sauvigny, began to 
laugh so immoderately, that I tiegan to 
feel surprised ; an explanation* ensued, 
aqd, tq great confuMon, I heard that 
it was certainly J. J. Rousseau I had re- ^ 
crived in that singular manner, t de- 
claitd that 1/tfould never receive him 


again if he were to be inforgicd of my 
stupidity, .and was promised ‘that he 
should never know what had occurred : 
a ppoinise^ w’hich was strictly kept. 

The most singular circumstance in all 
this is, that, by this conduct, silly and 
ineonsidetate as it was,^l gained the good 
* opinion of Rousseau. He told M. de 
Sauvigny, that I was a young person, the 
most unaffected, oheer(hl, and devoid of 
pretenakMis, he had ever met with; where- 
as, but for the mistake which had in- 
spired me with so much confidence and 
gpod humour, he would have seen no- 
thing in me but excessive timidity. 1 
therefore owed tbia success to an erroi, 
and could not possibly fqcl tbc least proud 
at it. Knowing alt the in<illlgcncc of 
Rousseau, I met him again without any 
feeling of embarrassment, and have al- 
Vrays been perfectly jOt my ease with him. 

It is impossible to proceed regular- 
ly througn these Memoirs. They 
possess so little of a connected inter, 
est, that analysis is rendered quite 
impossible. Short anecdotes, brief 
and passing remarks on authors, scl* 
dotn profound, and frequently tmjuai 
ai^l pr^udiced, characters of all the 
author’s acquaintancses, sometimes 
drawn with great force and liveliness, 
and the everlasting detail of theatri- 
cal performances, make up the vo- 
lume. Towards Its close, hov^eycr, 
!|8 those terrible events were matur- 
ing, which were soon to convert this 
scene of tranquil gaiety into confu- 
sion and» terror, Madame dc Genlis 
pauses a little, to consider the state of 
society in the higher ranks, as it then 
exist^ ; and her views, though con- 
taining little that is new, may be 
aappo^ tb be tderably correct. 

At this period, grand recollections and 
recent traditions stiUbiaintained in France 
good prindples, sound ideas, and national 
virtuesA^cody somewhat weakened by 
peroiciws writings, and a reign full of 
faults ; but in tk« dty and at court, there 
were still found that refined taste and 
that exquisite pol^cness, of which every 
Frenchman bad a, tight to , bo proud, 
since, throughout all Europe, it was uni- 
versally held fo be the most perfect mo- 
del of OTace, elegance, and dignity. 
veral lodies, and some few great lorcisr 
were then met with in society, who had 
seen Louis XIV., and they were rcspeci- 
ed oa the wrecks of a^great age. Youth 
l>ecame rcstraingd iu their company, a»d 
naturally bec^e silent, modest, and at- 
tentive ; thcjrwcre listened to with|p>fo* 
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touiid interest, for they seemed to be the 
organs of history. 'J'hey were consulted 
concerning etiquette and the usages of 
society ; their suifhige was of the utmost 
importance to thr,}>e who were entering 
into* public life ; in a word, contempora- 
ries of so many great men of all kinds, 
these venerable characters seemed placed 
in society to maintain the ancient feelings 
of politeness, glory, and patriotism, or, 
at .least, to delay their melancholy decline. 
But in a short time the influence of these 
<eeling.s scarcely appeared, except in an 
elevated style, in a simple theory of deli- 
cate and generous conduct. Virtue was 
retained only from the remains of good 
lasle, which still held in esteem its lan- 
guage and appearance. Every one, to 
conceal his own way of thinking, became 
s tneter in observing the hicnscances ; the 
most refined ideas w^ere sported in con- 
versation concerning delicacy, greatness 
of mind, and the duties of friendship ; 
and even chimerical virtues were fancied, 
which was easy enough, considering that 
the happy agreement of conversation and 
conduct did not exist. But hypocrisy al- 
ways betrays itself by exaggeration, for 
It never knows when to stop ; false sensi- 
bility has no shades, never employs any 
but the strongest colours, and heaps them 
on with the most ridiculous prodigality. 

There now appeared in society a very 
numerous party of both sexes, who de- 
clared themselves the partisans and depo- 
i'itaries of the old traditions res{)ecting 
taste, etiquette, and morals themselves, 
which they boasted of having brought to 
porfi’ction ; they declared themselves su- 
preme arbiters of nil the proprieties of so- 
cial life, and claimed for themselves, ex- 
clusively, the high. sounding appellation 
!^ood company. Every jierson of bad 
ton, or licentious notoriety, was excluded 
fioin the society ; but to be admitted, 
neither a spotless character nor eminent 
merit was necessary. Infidels, devotees, 
jirudes, and women of light conduct, were 
mdiscriminately received. The only qua- 
lifications necessary were, hon /on, digni- 
fied manners, and a certain respect in so- 
ciciy, acquired by rank, birth, and credit 
•It court, or by display, wealth, talent, 
•md personal accomplishments. When- 
•^'vor claims are flrmly and pcrscveringly 
^vpported, though they be not well- 
^ Jed, they give the persons who make 
diem a certain footing and consideration 
m society, whtyi they are wealthy, clever, 
‘»id keep a good table. Sharp-sighted 
)>c()ple, and keen observers, may laugh at 
dioni ; but the ]uiblic yield, as the very 
''bstinacy of their pretensions seems to 
>;'ve fliem a \ighi. *riu»ugh the dan- 
.He dcspL-ed i)y the ladies, yet they 


are reckoned hornmes a hojtnes Jbrium s> 
Bustling, and self-important individuals 
without influence, deceive no one; yet 
they are courted and flattered by the vo- 
taries of ambition and intrigue, who rec- 
kon it prudent to engage them in theh: 
interests. Prudes obtain the external re- 
spect due to virtue ; pedants, witliout real 
learning, enjoy in conversation almost all 
the deference paid to the learned. When 
we reflect on the never-feiling success 
of claims persevcringly supported, who 
would attach much importance to the suf- 
frages of society ? 

'I’he usurping and arrogant circle I have 
just mentioned, that society so contemp- 
tuous towards every other, roused up 
against itself a host of enemies ; but has 
received among its members every man of 
Well-known merit, or of high fashion, 
from his rank or situation, the enmity it 
inspired was evidently the effect of envy, 
only gave it more eclat, and the unani- 
mous voice of the public designated it by 
the title of the ^rand society,^ w'hich it re- 
tained till the Revolution. This did not 
mean that it was the most numerous, but 
that, in the general opinion, it the 
most choice and brilliant, by the rank, 
personal estimation, ton^ and manners of 
those who composed it. There, in the 
parties too numerous to claim confldence, 
and at the same time not sufllcientJy so 
to prevent conversation, — there, in par- 
ties of fifteen or twenty individuals, w'ere, 
in fact, united all the ancient French 
politeness and grace. All the means of 
pleasing and fascinating were combined 
with infinite skill. They felt that, to dis- 
tinguish themselves from low company 
and ordinary societies, it was necessary 
they should preserve the ion and manners 
that were the best indications of modesty, 
good-nature, indulgence, decency, mild- 
ness, and elevated sentiments. Thus, 
good taste of itself taught them, that to 
dazzle and fascinate, it was necessary to 
borrow all the forms of the most amiable 
virtues. Politeness, in these assemblies, 
had all the ease and grace which it can 
del i VC from early habit and delicacy of 
mind ; sldridcr was banished from the 
jmldk' {larties, for its keenness could not 
have been well combined with the charm 
of mildness that each person brought into 
the general store. Discussion never de- 
generated into personal dispute. There 
existed in all their perfection, the art of 
praising without insipidity and without 
pedantry, and of replying to it w’lthout 
either accepting or despising it, — of shoW'- 
ing off the good qualities of others with- 
out seeming U> protect tUojn, — and of lis- 
tening with obliging altehlion. If all 
ilicte, appearances had bcefi founded on 
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iporal feelings we should have seen the 
golden age of civilization. Was it hypo- 
crisy ? No,— 4t was the external coat of 
ancient manners preserved by habit and 
good taste, which always survive the 
principles that produced them ; but which, 
having no longer any solid basis, gradual- 
ly loses its original beauties, and is finally 
destroyed by the inroads of refinement 
and exaggeration. 

In the less anumerous circles ot the 
same society, much less caution was ob- 
served, and the still strictly d^rous, 
was much more jnquantm No one’s ho- 
nour was attacked, for delicacy always 
pmvailed; yet under Jhe deceitful veils 
of secrecy, thoughtlessness, and absence 
of mind, slander might go on without 
od'ence. The most pointed arrows of ma- 
lice were not excluded, provided they 
were skilfully aimed, and without any 
apparent ill-will on the part of the speak- 
er, for no one could speak of his avowed 
enemies. To amuse themselves with 
slander, it lequired to arise from an un- 
suspected source, and to be credible in its 
details. Even in the private parties of 
the society, malignity always paid respect 
to the lies of blood, friendship, gratitude, 
and intimate acquaintance ; but, beyond 
that, all others might be sacrificed with-' 
out mercy. No one’s reputation was 
branded, — but the society held bad fow, 
vulgar andproriwcic/manners, up to scorn, 
and ridiculed every one they disliked,— 
which w'as actually sacrificing them on 
the altar of public scorn, for their frivo- 
lous decrees had the force of law. This, 
too, was a natural consequence. Where- 
ever an association is generally regarded 
as superior to every other of the same 
kind, there exists a tribunal, from whose 
sentences there is no appeal* 

To whom can we appeal, when there 
exists no sovereign power to whom we 
can have recourse ? When we find no 
longer persons forming a pre-eminent so- 
ciety, established by unanimous consent, 
the arbiters of good taste, the dispensers 
of praise, and judges of propriety, the 
power of ridicule is iVeakened ; and this 
is the reason why nothing is ridiculous 
among nations uncivilized or sunk into 
barbarism ; and even among those which 
have been long agitated by political con- 
vulsions. After these convulsions ore 
over, the most essential and speedy step 
to be taken is the re-establishment of or- 
der ; but. the graces cannot be organized ; 
they cannot be recafled by edicts ; they 
easily take flight, but it requires a long 
time to recal them. The only subject of ‘ 
ridicule whiclj,^ can exist in the decay 
of gorid taste MS that of folly united to 
insolence^ this w'ill be always univer- 


sally felt, in all countries and in all na- 
tions. 

In order to finish my picture of the 
highest circles of the eighteenth century, 
I must add, that in the most private of 
its coteries, it was requisite that the scon- 
dal should be, as it were, divided ; for any 
one person who should have undertaken 
to retail it would have soon become tedi- 
ous. It w'as also necessary, even in the 
commerce of scandal, to mingle in the 
nafration something of grace, gaiety, or 
whim ; mere scandal is always a melan- 
choly affair, and is always coarse and 
vulgar ; besides, it would have contrasted 
ill with the habitual tone of these circles ; 
it would have l)een in a bad and low 
4a8te. 

Such was the Bystem of hollow- 
ness and hypocrisy which was thus 
consecrated among society at that 
period, covering a disposition to every 
crime, and only worn for a time, be- 
cause the period had scarcely yet ar- 
rived when it might be shaken off 
with security. In 1774 Louis XV. 
died, and the unfortunate Louis 
XV J. mounted the throne. Madame 
de Lamballe, the favourite of the 
new queen, was also the intimate 
friend of the Duke and Duchess of 
Chartres, with whom Madame dc 
Oenlis then resided at the Palais 
Royal. Her portrait of the favour- 
ite is not flattering. Her face and 
figure were extremely handsome, 
and her disposition good ; but she 
was full of all possible affectations. 
She had a habit of pretending to be 
perfectly inattentive in conversation, 
and then suddenly starting from her 
reverie, she would repeat as from 
herself, the opinions expressed by 
the speaker wnose views she had a- 
dopted, affecting great astonishment 
when she heard that the same thing 
had just been said. She used to 
faint at the sight of a picture, or a 
piece of music. Madame de Genlis 
bn one occasion brought her at once 
to her senses, by calling on the sur- 
geon, who was present, to bleed her 
immediately. She revived, of courF*, 
before the application of the lanrcl- 

Sdon after the death of her son by 
the measles, (with regard to whose 
death she relates a ^ost story, at 
which most of her readers will i)c 
disposed to smile,) she was herscll 
attacked by illness: her physiciat>, 
Tronchin, ordered her to Spa, and bhc 
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set out, accompanied by a friend of 
her husband, ana a German painter. 
Here her health was soon re-estab- 
lished. We must conclude with her 
visit to Ferncy. She had no intro- 
duction to the Patriarch, but aware 
that young married ladies from Pa- 
ris were generally well received by 
him, she sent him a note, request- 
ing permission to visit him. Vol- 
taire returned a very gracious reply, 
with an invitation to dinner and sup- 
per. The whole interview displays 
Voltaire in a very disagreeable, but, 
we have no doubt, a very faithful 
light. The constant homage he re- 
ceived had so inordinately increased 
his natural vanity, that he had be- 
come incapable of listening to any 
thing which tended in the slightest 
degree to oppose or interfere with 
his opinions and prejudices. Our 
extract is long, but we think it pos- 
sesses considerable interest. 

1 left Geneva early, in order to arrive 
at Ferney, by my calculation, just before 
M. Voltaire’s dinner hour ; but as my 
watch was a great deal too fast, 1 got 
there too scon, and did not discover my 
error till I arrived. There is no kind of 
awkwardness more disagreeable than that 
of arriving too early for dinner at the 
house of persons who know how to em- 
ploy their morning hours. 1 am sure I 
must have cost one or two pages tp M« 
de Voltaire; but it consoles me to think 
that he was no longer engaged in writing 
tragedies. I only prevented him from 
writing a few additional blasphemies — a 
few more licentious verses. Earnestly 
M'ishing to look pleasing in the eyes of 
this celebrated man, who had done me 
the honour to receive me, I had taken 
great pains with my dress ; I never wore 
so many feathers and flowers. I had an 
unlucky presentiment that my attempts 
in this way would be the only ones 
which could have any success. On the 
road, I tried to keep alive my feeling for 
the illustrious old man whom 1 was 
about to visit. 1 repeated verses from 
his Henrlade and his tragedies ; but I 
felt, that, even supposing him never to 
have profaned his genius by so many 
productions |teorthy of it, and that he 
•had never Mtten any thing but the 
splendid compositions destined to im- 
mortalize him, I could only in his pre- 
sence testify my admiration in silence. 

It would be allowable, and natural, to 
show a feeling of enthusiasm for a hero, 
for the liberator of a country, because, 
without either reading or talent, all can 


com^webend deeds of this (3e<!cription, 
and our gratitude seems to authorise 
Such an expression of the sentiment they 
inspire ; but when we declare ourselves 
the zealous partisans of a literary man, 
we announce our conviction of our ability 
to judge correctly the merit of all his 
works ; we engage to speak to him about 
them, to discuss and to expose his opi- 
nions I how much then are all these pre- 
tensions misplaced in a young person, 
and especially in a female ! 

I took along with melM. Ott, who had 
just returned from Italy. He had a great 
deal of talent, and very little literature ; 
he spoke French very badly, and had 
never read a line of Voltaire ; but from 
his reputation, he had acquired for him 
all the requisite enthusiasm. He was in 
transports on coming in sight of Ferney, 
which I at once wondered at and envied ; 

I should baye been glad to catch a share 
of them. We passed before a churchy on 
the front of which these w'ords were in- 
scribed — “ Voltaire raised this temple to 
Gad.” This inscription made me shud- 
der ; it could only have been inspired by 
the most extravagant and impious irony, 
or the most singular levity. " 

At last we arrived in the court of the 
chateau, and got out of our carriage. We 
first entered a dark anti-chamber. M. 
Ott, on perceiving a picture, cried out, 

“ It is a Correggio !” We w^ent near 
it ; but though placed in a bad light, it 
was in reality an original picture by Cor- 
re^o, which M. Ott was exceedingly 
displeased at seeing hung in such a place. 
On entering the drawing-room we found 
it empty. I saw evident signs through- 
out the chateau of that disagreeable con- 
fusion which announces an ill-timed xdsit. 
The servants had all an air of bustle, and 
on every side there were bells ringing, 
the noise of feet coming and going, and 
of doors opening and shutting, I looked 
at the drawing-room clock, and saw, 
with vexation, that I had arrived three 
quarters of an hour too soon — a discovery 
which did not contribute to give me ease 
and confidence. M. Ott saw, at the other 
end of the room, a large painting in oil, 
of which the figures were half the size of 
life. A splendid frame, and the honour 
of being placed in the drawing-room, 
seemed to announce something important. 
On drawing near, to our great surprise, 
wo discovered a regular ale-house sign— 
a ridiculous picture, representing Vqltaire 
surrounded by rays of glory like a saint, 
with the family of Galas at his feet, and 
trampling his enemies under them, Fre- 
ron, Pompignan, &c., who were express, 
ing their humiliation by opening their 
mouths wide, and making ^the most hi- 
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di'Oii'i .'T' M. Olt was imlc^naiit 
Al flu clc'siq;ii attJ colouiin'^, anJ I at the 
whole corpposiLioo. “ How can any one 
think of ]>]ncing such a thing in a draw- 
ing-room ?’* cried I. “ Yea/’ replied IM. 
Oit, “ and leave a pieture of Correggio 
in a dark anti-chamber !” The picture 
was entirely the invention of a miserable 
Genevese painter, who had presented it 
to M. de Voltaire ; but it appeared to me 
unaccountable how the latter could have 
had the bad taste thus pompously to ex- 
pose so WTetche& a production.. At last 
the door of the drawiug-room ojicned, 
and Madame Denis, the niece of Vol- 
taire, made her appearance, with Ma- 
dame de Saint Julien. These ladies told 
me, that M. do Voltaire would come 
down stairs shortly. Madame de Saint 
Julien, who was very agreeable, hut 
whom I did rwt at all know, was resid- 
ing at Ferncy for the summer ; she 
styled M. de Voltaire mif philosopher^ 
and he called her my hnltcrjly. She 
wore a gold medal at her side. I thought 
it was an order, but it was a prize for 
shooting, given by M. de Voltaire, which 
she had gained a few days before. This 
kind of exploit is remarkable in a woman. 
She proposed to me to take a walk, to 
w'hich I gladly consented, for I felt my- 
self so awkward and embarrassed, and I 
dreaded so much the first apf)carance of 
the master of the house, that I was glad 
to escape a moment, in order to retard the 
terrible interview. Madame de Saint Ju- 
lian led me out upon a terrace which 
would have commanded a magnificent 
view of the lake and the mountains, had 
not some one had the detestable taste of 
erecting on the terrace a long w'alk en- 
tirely shaded with trees, w'hich shut out 
the view. The only glimpse you could 
catch of the beautiful scenery w'as by 
little loop-holes, through which I could 
not pass my head ; and the roof of the 
walk was so low that it caught my 
feathers continually. I stooped low down, 
and, in order to make myself still shorter, 
I bent my knees a great deal. 1 was 
constantly treading on my gown, stum- 
bling, breaking my feathers, and tearing 
my clothes; and in this most incon- 
venient attitude I was not in the humour 
for enjoying the conversation of Madame 
de Saint Julien, who, being a little 
woman, and wearing a morning undress, 
w'alked about quite at her case, talking 
all the time very agreeably. I asked her, 
laughing, whether M. de Voltaire had 
not been displeased at my dating my 
letter Ao-uL She replied, “ No, but that 
he had remarked that I did not adopt 
his orthography.” At last we were told 
that M. de Voltaire Vas in the drawing- 
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room. 1 was at this niumcnt so haiassed 
and out of humour, that I would have 
given any thing to have been able to 
transport myself to niy inn at Geneva. 

Madame de Saint Julien, judging of 
my feelings by her own, hurried me along 
with her. On reaching the house, I had 
the vexation, in passing through one of 
the rooms, to see myself in a looking- 
glass. My hair was all in disorder, and 
my whole appearance was discomposed 
and truly pitiable. I waited a mornert 
to put myself a little in order, and then 
1 courageously followed Madame dc Sana 
Julien. We entered the drawing room — 
and I stood in the presence of M. de 
Voltaire. Madame de St Julien advised 
me to salute him, saying, ^^ith great 
good nature. “ He mil be very much 
pleased.” I approached gravely, and 
with the expression of resj^ct due to oltl 
age and great talents. M. de Voltaire 
took my hand, and kissed it. I do not 
know why so ordinary an action ♦hoidd 
have so much touched me, as if that kitid 
of homage were not as common as un- 
meaning; but I was really flattered that 
M. de Voltaire should have kissed my 
hand, and I, in my own mind, felt per- 
fectly inclined to embrace him, for 1 
maintained all my usual self-possession. 
I presented to him M. Ott, who was so 
highly delighted at hearing himself named 
to such a distinguished character, that I 
thought he would have burst into tears. 
He immediately took from his pocket 
soma miniatures he had jiainted at Berne. 
As ill-luck w'ould have it, one of these 
paintings represented the Virgin with 
Jesus in her arms, at sight of which M. 
de Voltaire expres.sed some very silly 
and disgusting impieties. I thought it 
contrary both to the duties of hospitality, 
and to the claims of decency, to express 
himself in such a manner in presence of 
a person of my age, who had no pre- 
tension to the character of an unbe- 
liever, and whom he saw^ for the first 
time in his life. I was much disgusted, 
and turned towards Madame Denis, so 
as not to seem to notice what fell from 
her unde. He changed the subject of 
conversation, and spoke of Italy and the 
Fine Arts in the same strain as he wrote 
concerning them, that is, without taste 
and without knowledge. I only said a 
few words, expressive of i|i|Uisagreeracnt 
with his opinions on the Project. Liter- 
ary topics were not mentioned at all, 
either before or after dinner, for he 
thought, I believe, that such subjects 
could not be very interesting to a lady 
who came forw^ard in conversation in 
such an unpresumiog manner. However, 
he kept up the conversation w'ith politc- 
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ness, and sofncliines even with gallantry, 
towards me. 

During the whole time of dinner M. 
de V’^oltaire was very far from being a- 
grccahle. He seemed always in a passion 
with his servants, incesjsantly crying out 
to them, and that too with such strength 
of lungs, that t often started involuntari- 
ly. As the dining-room repeated sounds 
very strongly, his tremendous voice re- 
vcrlKjrated in the most alarming manner. 
I had been told beforehand of this sin- 
gular foible, which it is so unusual for 
any one to display before strangers ; and, 
in fact, it was evident enough that it was 
the mere result of habit, for bis servants 
were not surprised at it, or minded it in 
the least. After dinner, learning that I 
was fond of music, he desired Aladamc 
Denis to play on the harpsichord. Her 
old-fashioned style transported me, in 
fancy, to the times of Louis XIV., but it 
did not recal the most pleasing features 
of that great age. She was finishing a 
composition of Hameau’s, when a pretty 
little girl, about seven or eight years of 
age, entered the room, ran up to him, 
and clasping her arms round his neck, 
culled him papa. He received her ca- 
resses with great good nature, and seeing 
that I was delighted at this agreeable 
sight, he told me that the child belonged 
to a grand-daughter of the great Corneille, 
to whom he had given a marriage- por- 
tion. How affected I should have been 
at that moment had I not recollected his 
Commentaries^ in which his injustice and 
envy are so awkwardly and ojKinly dis- 
played ! Here we were continually shock- 
ed by the appearance of contra^^ts of the 
most repulsive kind ; so that admiration 
'' as either arrested in its fiight, or alto- 
gether destroyed by disagreeable recollec- 
tions, sometimes even by disgusting im- 
Jiroprieties. 

M. de Voltaire received several visitors 
from (;eneva, and then proposed to take 
nie out in his carriage. Horses were put, 
Jvnd he, with his niece, myself, and Ma- 
dame de Saint Julien, entered the hciline^ 
and set out. He took us to see the 
bouses he had built, and the benevolent 
eshiblishments he had founded in the vil- 
lagc. He w'as greater there than in his 
works, for every where was seen a well- 
directed benevolence : and we could 
v^camelj' be persuaded that the same hand 
•winch had written such impious, false, 
wicked things, should have perform- 
'^d such kind, wise, and noble actions. He 
showed the village to every stranger that 
to visit him, but he did it unaffect- 
; spoke with the utmost simplicity 
'•Hi good feeling on the subject, told us 

nt he had done, find yet had not the 


least appearance of boasting of his coir- 
duct ; and I know but few persons who 
could say as much. On our return to the 
house, the conversation w'as very lively, 
and we spoke with great interest of every 
thing we had seen. 1 did not set out be- 
fore night ; M. de Voltaire invited mett> 
stop till next day after dinner, but I was 
desirous of returning to Geneva. 

411 the busts and portraits of biin that 
I have seen are extremely like him ; hut 
no artist has fully expressed the eyes, i 
expected to find theni keen and full of 
fire, and they were certainly the liveliest 
I ever saw ; but they also had som^tlung 
indescribably soft and tender in their ex- , 
prelssion, — the whole soul of Zahx was 
expressed in them. His laugh and hitter 
smire greatly altered the expression of his 
face. He was much broken down, and 
his old-fashioned style of dress made him 
look still older. He had a sepulchral tone 
of voice that made Him look very strange, 
particularly as he had a custom of talking 
excessively loud, though he was not deaf. 
When neither religion nor his enemies 
were talked of, his cotnersation was 
simple and pleasing, without a particle of 
aflffectalion ; and, consequently, with sucli 
wit and talent as he posscs.scd, perfectly 
delightful. It seemed to me that he could 
not bear that any one should have a dif- 
ferent opinion from his ow n ; and w'hen 
opposed in the least degree, his manner 
became warm and bitter. He had cer- 
tainly lost much of the politeness aiul ha- 
bits of society he had formerly been ac- 
customed to ; and it W’as quite natural 
that this should be the case. Since he 
had been residing here, people came to 
see him only to flatter and praise him to 
the skies ; his opinions were held oracu- 
lar ; all that surrounded him were bis most 
humble worshippers ; he heard of nothing 
but the enthusiasm he inspired, and the 
most ridiculous exaggerations seemed in 
his eyes only common olferings of homage 
and respect. Kings have never been the 
object of such extravagant adulation, for 
etiquette forbids certain flatteries to be la- 
vished on thenv; conversation is not car- 
ried on with them ; their presence aw es 
and silences ; and, thanks to this feeling, 
flattery is forced at court to retain some 
marks of modesty,- and not to show itself 
unless under the most delicate forms. 
Open and unrestrained flattery I never 
saw but at Ferncy, and there it was al- 
together grotesque ; but \vhen it can 
please, from the influence of habit 
in such a shape, it must necessarily 
spoil the taste, conversation, aqji maii- 
-ners of the individual exposed to its 
fascinations. Hence w'erc the personal 
feelings of M. dc Voltaire so extremely 
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irritable, and hence did critical attacks 
cause him a childish chagrin he never 
could conceal. At that moment he had 
just felta very keen disappointment. The 
Em|XTor was about to travel very close 
to Ferney, and as M. de Voltaire exi>ect- 
ed a visit from the illustrious traveller, he 
had prepared fetes, and written verses in 
honour of t!>e event, which unluckily 
every body knew. But the Emperor tra- 
velled on wi^out stopping, or even seDd<« 
ing him a single message. Some one 
asked him, as he was approaching Ferney, 
if he W'ould see M. de Voltaire, when he 
drily replied — “ No ! I know him too 


well already.** This cutting^nd pi-ofount 
saying proves that he had read his w'ork>- 
like a man of talent and an cnlighteneu 
monarch. ^ 

With these long extracts, wind 
give, on the whole, perhaps too i‘a- 
vourable an idea of the work, we 
conclude. The remaining portion, 
which will embrace events of more 
interest and importance, will, we 
hope, be less liable to the objection 
of trifling and frivolity which cha- 
racterizes the part already published. 
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STATISTICAL SKETCH OF THE rUESENT STATE OF THE ESTABLISIIEU AND 
DISSENTING QIIURCHESIN SCOTLAND. 

Spr hi Meeting of the United Associate Synod 182o. 


Here is, in the meeting of this 
Ssnod, a goodly sight for you who 
stickle for the absolute necessity of 
an Established Chdreh to preserve 
and propagate religion, notwith* 
standing the example afforded by 
the moral and religious condition of 
eleven millions of your brethren on 
the other side of the Atlantic. You 
good Pastors, w’ho have been induct- 
ed into your parishes by the gentle 
and most Christian-like arguments 
of police batons, fixed bayonets, and 
drawn swords, — you who can prevail 
upon your parishioners to pay the 
last tippy of your modified tithes, by 
the no less kindly persuasives of 
homings and captions, will perhaps 
be a little surprised when you are 
told, that, of the two millions and 
ninety. three thousand people, who 
compose the population of our coun- 
try, there are more than three hund- 
red and forty thousand persons who, 
after paying you for instruction, 
which they never received, and for 
which, unquestionably, they would 
never pay, were it not for the said 
executorials of the law— (these peace- 
speaking ministers of the ministers of 
the (iospel, homings and captions) — 
support, in addition, a priesthood of 
their own choosing— a priesthood for 
whom no re^ium donnm, the pledge 
and reward of political servility and 
religious indiflerence, is doled out 
from an unwilling exchequer — a 
priesthood, all of whose members 
have received an education equal, if 
not sufierior to your own — a priest- 
hood which numbers among its ranks 
in the present day more of learning 


and of zeal in the performance of its 
duty, than you for your life can 
boast of, with all your comfortable 
livings, your exchequer-compensa- 
tions, and your Chapel- Royal Dean- 
eries. The names of the. Rev. Dr 
Jamieson, and of the Rev. DrM‘Cric*, 
as proofs of what 1 aver, will perhaps 
not be absolutely strange to jou, un- 
less you have really bestowed more 
of your time than I am willing to 
suppose, in meditating profoundly 
on the original, and, to you, most 
inestimable works of the learned 
Procurator for the Church. How- 
ever, this is going a step too far to 
attack even a small portion of that 
army of the faith in Scotland, which 
is directly backed by the law's and 
by the army of the Government in 
Scotland. Instead, therefore, of 
preaching up the doctrine, that an 
Established, Church, that is, a class 
of religious instructors, known and 
distinguished by certain religious 
tests, and receiving a fixed allow- 
ance from Government, or from per- 
sons whom Government compels to 
pay it, is, and always has been the 
greatest bane of the Christian Reli- 
gion ; I shall only advert very short- 
ly to the appearance which Scotland 
now presents, in reference to what 
may be called the statistics of reli- 
gious sects,” and conclude with 
statements and observations on ilic 
Spring- J^eeting of that body of l>ii»* 
senters, (or, more properly speakings 
Seceders,) in Scotland, which is hy 
far the most numerous and respect- 
able of the non-established churches 
on this side of the Tweed. 
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, In the few details 1 atn about to 
lay before iny readers, 1 wish it to 
be understood that 1 have taken the 
trouble of counting off, with the aid 
of a sharp-pointed pencil, from au- 
thentic documents, less than a year 
old, the numbers of parishes, con- 
gregations, and clergymen, that 1 have 
occasion to reftr to. 

There are in Scotland nine hun- 
dred and three parish churches, and 
nine hundred and seventy-two Mi- 
nisters performing religious service 
in these parish churches. All of 
these Clergymen are entitled to a 
house, offices, and a portion of 
glebe-land, both equal in value, on an 
average, to about jC. 40 a- year ; and 
to receive, either from the tithes of 
the parish or from the Exchequer of 
the country, at least jC. 1 50 a-ycar; 
some have considerably more; those 
who reside in Royal Burghs are not 
entitled to houses and glebes. A 
very small number, indeed, receive, 
chiefly from ground-rents of houses, 
which have been built on their 
glebes, a sura not much short of a 
thousand a-year ; but it may be pro- 
perly enough stated, that the aver- 
age income of the Clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland is not above 
4-'.210, exclusive of their houses and 
glebes, which 1 have valued above 
at X‘.40 a-year ; in all £.250 ; an in- 
come which the country does not at 
all grudge to them, especially when 
they are seen performing their re- 
ligious duties BO well, as, upon the 
whole, they are performed by the 
l^stablished Cler^ of Scotland. 

But besides these 900 parish- 
churches and 970 Clergymen, there 
are, connected with the establish- 
ment, Chapels of Ease in populous 
parishes, where the Clergymen are 
usually elected by the heads of fa- 
milies, and paid by the rents of seats, 
nearly in the same manner as they 
are among Dissenters. The income 
thus arising to the Clergymen of 
these chapels is usually from £.1*30 
to two or three hundred a-year, and 
some cases even more. These 
Chapels of Ease are chiefly used as 
stepping-stones to parish churches ; 
and since the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and some other 
large towns, have given admission to 
so much liberality as, instead of 
pushing forward their own numb- 


scull nephews, and sons-in-law, and 
cousins, whom nobody would hear, 
to present to valuable town-livings 
only those Clergymen whose accept- 
able qualities would ensure the fill- 
ing of the pews of the church and 
the purse of the town, the young 
men who display any talent in these 
Chapels of Ease are sure to be soon 
translated to a better and more se- 
cure living. Unfortunatfjly there are 
only 55 of these chapels, and about 
the same number of pastors in them. 
There arc, moreover, in connexion 
with the church, 38 chapels, an<l 
nearly the same nnmber of clergy- 
men who are styled Missionaries, in 
various remote districts of the High- 
lands. These persons are very scan- 
tily supported by an annual allow- 
ance of £.2000 from the Crown. 
The Society for propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge has upon its list 
seven chapels, and the same nnmber 
of preachers. Forty new chapels are 
about to be erected by means of the 
Parliamentary grant of £.100,000 
which was made some time ago ; and 
in these chapels it is intended that 
the preacher shall receive £.120 a- 
year, and, I believe, a house, and 
small piece of land. In connection 
with the Church of Scotland there 
are between forty and fifty congre- 
gations and Clergymen in England, 
six in Canada, four in India, and 
about a dozen more in other places 
abroad. 1 shall throw these foreign 
kirks out of ray calculation, and 1 
And that Scotland is thus supplied 
with places of worship, and Clergy- 
men of the Established Presbyterian 
faith : 

Con^. Min* 

Parish Churches for (in round 

numbers)... ... 900 970 

Chapels of Ease (Ministers 
\ chosen and paid by Con- 

gregation) for 55 55 

Cha^^els in the Highlands de- 
pending on the Royal Boun- 
ty, 38 38 

Chapels depending on the So- 
ciety for propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 7 7 

1000 1070 

’ Scotland thus exhibits, by a close 
enumeration, one thousand places of 
worship, and one thousand and se- 
venty ordained and regularly-officia- 
ting Clergymen, for a population* 
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fitter ili’ducting about 340,000 for 
Dissfiiters, of 1,750,000 persons*, at 
u cost, if the estimate 1 have made 
above is correct, (and I believe it is 
rather above the truth,) of little 
more than i!.250,000 a-year. 

I now turn to the Dissenters, who, I 
will confess, are rather my favourites, 
although 1 have not the honour of 
belonging to their body. The United 
Associate Synod of the Secession 
Church (as*the greatest body of 
the Dissenters have chosen to desig- 
nate themselves) require of their 
candidates for the office of Clergy- 
man precisely the same course of 
txlucation as is required by the Es- 
tablished Church ; namely a four or 
five years attendance and study of 
the ancient languages, mathematics, 
belles-lettres, and moral and natural 
philosophy, at some of the Scotch Col- 
leges, and an attendance afterwards, 
during five years, on their own Pro- 
fessor of Theology, by whom the 
same doctrines are taught as those in 
the Theological chairs of the Estab- 
lished Church. The United Synod, 
in reference to the members who ad- 
here to its communion, corresponds to 
the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. Its jurisdiction is exer- 
cised in the same manner as that of the 
Assembly over the Presbyteries and 
kirk*sessions under its inspection. 
The doctrine, the discipline, and form 
of worship, are precisely the same in 
tins Synod as in the Established 
Church. And the chief reasons which 
they had in the year 1 732, and which 
they still have, for their separation 
from the Established Church, are 
set forth in a short summary of prin- 
ciples which they published in the 
year 1820, to be “ The sufferance of 
error on the part of the Established 
Churcli, without adequate censure : 
The settling of Ministers h\j patron^ 
111 rcclaiminjy con^rcgalions : 
'I’he neglect or relaxation of discip- 
line: The restraint of ministerial 
freedom in testifying against mal- 
administration ; and the refusal of 
the prevailing party to be reclaimed."* 
To persons at all acquainted with 
the history of this sect, it is very 
clear that they could very soon be 
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amalgamated with the Established 
Church, were it not for the despotic 
law of patronage, which, as it has 
hitherto most unfortunately been ad- 
ministered, has tend^ to alienate a 
considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation of Scotland from the Estab- 
lished Church, and prevented the 
voice of the people from being heard 
in the appointment of the established 
instructors, whom they are, notwith- 
standing, obliged by the law to pay. 
Wherever the right of presentation, 
which is possessed by an oligarchy 
contemptible in point of numbers, 
has been exercised with discrimina- 
tion, and with a due regard to the 
feelings of the people, it has been 
found that dissent either dwindles 
into insignificance, or drags on a 
sickly and precarious existence. 'I'he 
Magistrates of our large towns, for 
reasons to which I have already ad- 
verted, now take special care in the 
appointments to the vacant livings in 
their gift ; and the consequence is, 
that dissent is there making no pro- 
gress, nay, is rather on the decline. 
To the honour of many patrons, and 
particularly those of the female class, 
a similar care is beginning evidently 
to be taken in appointments to coun- 
try parishes ; and even natrons whose 
regard for religion is held even by 
themselves at a very low estimate, 
are cautiously looking but, in spite of 
political engagements and partisan- 
ships, for young men to fill their 
churches, who will draw a good sum 
from their congregations at the Sun- 
day collections, and thus save the 
pockets of the proprietors from assess- 
ments for the poor, and similar parish 
burdens. Sordid interest is thus made 
to advance the cause of religion; and 
it is very evident, that if a similar 
spirit had displayed itself a century 
ago, there is little probability that 
we should ^ver have hacU any thing 
more than a very small handful in- 
deed, of a population separate from 
tha communion of the National 
Church. What 1 have said of the 
education, the doctrine, the jurisdit^*-- 
tion, and discipline of the Clergy- 
men of this Synod, applies equally to 
a small sect of Presbyterian Puritans, 


* A vast projx»rtion of this latter number (exclusive even of very young childivii. 
and superannuated and bed-ridden persons) will not, and, in a great measure, from 
want of c'hureh <:ccoin modal ion, cannot receive religious instruction publicly at all. 
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calling themselves the Reformed 
« Fresbytery, — to the Associate Synod, 
which, till very lately, was one with 
the United Associate Synod,-:-t6 the 
Original Burgher Associate Synod, 
— to the Constitutional Presbytery, 
and ,, to the Synod of Relief. All 
these sects differ scarcely an atom 
from one another in any point, and 
all of them differ from the Establish- 
ed Church, substantially only in one 
point, the rejection of patronage, and . 
in this other rather important respect 
also, that tliey derive their incomes 
solely from the people who attend 
their churches, without the powei* of 
compelling them to pay longer than 
they choose to continue receivingj^e 
benefit of their instructions. The 
only other Dissenters from the 
Church of Scotland, worth noticing, 
are, Lst, The members of the Scottish 
Episcopal Communion, some of whose 
Ministers are graduates of the great. 
English Universities, and are men, 
all of them possessing a high cfaa« 
racter for their attainments, their 
zeal, and their piety ; 2dly, The 
Independents, or those belonging 
to the Congregational Union in 
Scotland ; and, Sdly, Roman Catho- 
lics, the Ministers of whose chnrch^^ 
in this country, are, with scarcely 
a single exception, remarkable for 
the purity and simplicity of their 
lives and conduct, and the great 
moderation and liberality of their 
sentiments. Methodists, whose Cler- 
gy are generally very ill-educated 
men, and who, to the shame of the 
Church of England, abound in such 
overpowering numbers in that coun- 
try, are quite insignificant, in num- 
bers or respectability, in Scotland. 
Quakers, Unitarians, Baptists, Jews, 
and a few other nondescript sort of 
sects of religionists, exiat in small 
numbers in some of the larger towns 
in Scotland. 

In the numbers of Congregations 
and Ministers, these sects respectivfely 
stand thus : 


Cong* Mm. 

. 1. United Associate Synod of 

the Secession Church...... 328 275 


2. Associate Synod, 

19 

11 

3. Original Bdi^gher Associate 
Synod, 

46 

32 

4. Constitutional Presbytery, 

16 

10 

5. Synod of Relief, 

6. Reformed Presbytery, 

82 

80 

27 

IS 

7 '* Scottish Episcopal Union, 

66 

70 

8. Other Episcopalians, not 
of the ^ttish Episcopal 
Union, 

6 

7 

'9. Independents, or the Con- 
gregational Union of Scot- 
land, 

72 

68 

IQ. Roman Catholics*, 

58 

46 

11. Other sects uncertain, tnits 
not probably exceeding,... 

50 

40 


760 65T 

In this enumeration are included^ 
however, thirty-five Congregations 
and Clergymen in England connect- 
ed with the United Synod, and other 
five in Ireland connected with the 
third-named class of Dissenters. We 
shall therefore find, after making 
this deduction, that there are, as near 
as can be calculated, (and 1 vouch 
for the correctness of the^ teU first- 
mentioned classes of this list,) about 
720 Dissenting Congregations in 
Scotland, and nearly 620 Dissenting 
Clergymen. The discrepancy be- 
tween the numbers of Congregations 
and Clergymen arises from the cir- 
cumstance of a good many of the 
Congregations being unable to give 
full support to a regular Clergyman, 
although the people keep together in 
the different places, and receive 
such occasional supplies of instruc- 
tion as their own means, or the dis- 
position of their respective church- 
courts, can afibrd to them : some 
sects have no Qergyihan. 

The^ six hundred and twenty 
Dissenting Clergymen enjoy incomes 
from their respective con^egations* 
on an -average, I believe, of about 
^.130 or £.135 a-year, including 
in this the 'estimated yearly value 


Cong, 

* By the Roman Catholics, Scotland is divided into two districb-^he 
Lowland and the Highland. ' In toxoland District, there are one Bishop 

and one Bishop.coadjutor,„«. 

Highland District, one Bishop, 


Mm., 


28 

18 


The Episcopalians divide Scotland into six dioceses. 
VOL, XVI. 


Together, 58 46 
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ot a house and garden, usually pro- 
, vidtxl by tlie Congregation^ which 
may be worth £,U or £.20 yearly, 
making the actually paid raoney- 
stipeiKl about £.110 or £.115 a- 
ycar. But ip towns containing 
above 10,000 inhabitants, the in- 
comes are much larger — in some 
instances amounting to three or 
•four hundred' a*year. Some Congre- 
gatjons of the Scottish Episcopal 
Communio^i receive much support 
from a number of the oldest ^aiftl 
most wealthy families in this coun- 
try, as well as from rich English fa- 
milies, who are now immigrating iruo 
Scotland^ in considerable numbers 
every year ; and the income of a part 
of their Clergy, derived from volun- 
tary contributions, is more than 
double that of the average sum re- 
ceived by the Clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church from a compul- 
sory assessment. Notwithstang these 
instances, however, I do not think 
, I err much in fixing the average in- 
come of the 620 Dissenting Minis- 
ters of Scotland at £;130 a-year 
each* This will give a little more 
than £.80,000 a-year, voluntarily 
paid by the people of Scotland for 
religious instruction, in addition to 
the £.250,000 which they are forced 
by law to pay to the Established 
Church ; a sacrifice scarcely any part 
of which would they have been called 
upon by thek* consciences to make, 
had it not been for the disgraceful 
re-enactment of the law establishing 
the right of patronage in 1712. 

The Dissenters in Scotland seem 
to be extremely inattentive to the 
statistics of their various churches. 

A good lesson in this respect might be 
derived by them from their brethren, 
the Methodists, in England. At the 
Annual Conferences of these Metho- 
dists, the Clergymen from every 
Congregation in their 'i connection 
carry or send up the exact number 
belonging to each Congregation, the 
numbers that have died, or have 
joined in their communion, and va- 
rious other details of extreme import- 
ance, if properly considered, to the 
prosperi^bf their association. By 
tables xa the kind, which may be 
easily drawn up from ^cb retu^is, 
he state of a whole church, or of anf 
particular portion pf it, may be seen 
at a glance. One great end would 


be served by demanding such an an- 
nual return from every Clergyman • 
in the communion of the Scottish Dis- 
senters — they would all be stimulated 
to the utmost to do their duty faith- 
fully and zealously, not only as in 
the sight of their God, but in the 
sight of every member of their own 
church, and in the sight of the world. 
Such statistical details, and full re- 
ports of all the proceedings of their 
. church courts, snould be regularly 
printed and distributed among their 
^iown flocks, and in the world at large. 
This .conduct is what the state of na- 
tional opinion nqw demands. But 
in the absence of such tables, which 
I trust the Dissenters need not be 
ashamed to produce, 1 shall state 
what are their numbers, with as close 
an approximation to truth as my 
present data and inductions will per- 
mit. 1 Jiave found that the v/lk)Ic 
Congregations amount to 720. It 
has been seen that above 100 of these 
are without Pastors, because they 
cannot fully support them. Now 1 
conceive that none of these hundred 
Congregations can contain above two 
or three hundred individuals, and 
indeed that, if I am right in my 
statement, that £.130 is the average 
income of a Dissenting Clergyman, 1 
am o£ opinion that it may fairly be de- 
duced from this fact, that the average 
number in each of the 720 Congrega- 
tions is 500 souls, or 100 families of 
five persons each. The persons who 
compose the great majority of Dis- 
senting Congregations belong to the 
lower grades of life ; and when I say 
that each of the five hundred indi- 
viduals, young and old, who compose 
a Congregation, can only afford to 
pay about 58. a-year for tie support 
of a Clergyman, besides 2s. a-year 
for the support of the poor, by a 
weekly contribution of a halfpenny 
at the door of the cliurch, whicli I 
know to be the practice and the pride 
In these Congr^ations of the poorest 
man in them, 1 shall come very near 
what I considered to be the average 
stipends of the Clergy. Five shil- 
lings a-year from each of 500 tort* , 
tribtitors<-yields ' £.125 a-year for 
the support of the Pastor, and upon 
this understanding I may safely say, 
that, on an average, each of the 620 
Congregations' with fixed Pastors, 
contains 500 ])ersons, and that hence 
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the whole dissenting population of 
Scotland, who have fixed Pastors, 
niust amount to 310,000, and with 
the addition of the 100 Congrega- 
tions which have no P^tors, and 
which may probably be taken at an 
average of nearly 300 each, we shall 
find that about 340,000 persons be- 
long to dissenting sects in Scotland. 
I rather think ibat this is donsidcr- 
ably below the truth ; but it is im- 
possible to attain positive accuracy in 
such a calculation, nnless the respec- 
tive classes of dissenters should tin- 
dertake to order a census of their 
people. Let me Venture to hope, th|tt ' 
they will see the propriety of such a 
measure, both for their own satisfac- 
tion and that of the' public. 

Such a body of Dissenters in the 
midst of an Established Church, 
although apparently set in opposition 
to it, is yet its greatest friend. The 
utter apathy into which persons, with 
a sure and steady income, are 'seen 
so often, nay, so uniformly to fall, 
when not roused by opposition, or 
contrast to their own conduct, would 
have long ere now shed its drowsy 
influences, upon our Established 
Clergy, to a much greater extent 
than it has done, had it not been 
for the positive knowledge and aseal 
of Dissentersj whom they saw around 
them, with no such advantages of a 
sure and permanent income. It gave 
me no small pleasure to liear this 
same sentiment come from the lips 
of two of the most siiisere afid able 
friends and ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, at a public meeting last 
summer. They acknowledged, with 
that true liberality which is always 
characteristic of the Christian, whose 
heart is on the right' Side, the obli-' 
gations undeV which the Church of 
Scotland lay to the Dissenters. 

These men,” said Lord Balgray, 
on the Bench, a few months ago, 
when he liacl oceftsion incidentally 
to speak of the non-established Cler- 
gy, “ 'These men seldom come be- 
fore us and the public in this Cou]^ - 
but I, as well as many' others, can 
gife my testimony to the silently be- 
neficial effects of their pious and 
useful labours, in the midst of their 
Congregations.” , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Dissenters are often taunted 
with* the violent animdsi^ which 
are sometimes produced in their 


Congregations by a division of sen- 
tiirenCas to the choice of a Pastor. 
For my own part, I confess I like 
<|iccasionally to see u little wholesome 
squabbling, when it is not carried too 
far ; at all events^ I prefer being, oc- 
casionally exposed to the chance, 
which in practice is.but rare, of some 
pretty fierce discussioh, whether 
1 carried my point or not, toHhe 
dead calm, and slavish, and irreli- 
ligious lukewarmness, which is almost 
uniformly produced in a Congrega- 
tion when a patron, perhaps a reck- 
less debauchee, or something no bet- 
"ter, thr lists into their pulpit a per- 
son whom they never saw before, and 
who, coming upon them as from a 
polluted hand, may well be suspected, 
notwithstanding all certificates of due 
qualification, of participating in the 
debasing qualities of his patron. 


These remarks have Been partly sug- 
gested by what occurred at the meet- 
ing of the United Associate Synod last 
month, in reference to the settlement 
of a Clergyman in one of their chapels 
in Dunfermline. -A great majority of 
the Congregation had voted for a par- 
ticular candidate to fill the vacant 
church ; but it so happened, that the 
minolity thought toat the election 
was Irregular, because the persons 
presiding had rejected a few votes 
which would have swelled the mi- 
nority, although they would have 
been far from carrying the day, even 
if all of the rejected votes had been 
taken in. The whole matter was 
brought before the Synod, and warm- 
ly discussed, both by Commissioners 
sent up on the part of the minority, 
and by those who were of opinion 
that the election was good. It was 
quite annoying to hear some of Hhe 
old Parsons in the Synod deploring 
the said division among the people of 
the chapel. Why, this temporary 
diviSon and bickering is just one 
of Ae best things that could have 
possibly happened to them. Have 
tb^ not had the satisfaction of send- 
ing to theif Bupreme Ecclesiastical 
Court Commissioners to plead their 
cause?. Have not these Commis-* 
sioners bad an opportunity of mak- 
ing a set of spirit-stirring speeches, 
of shfiwmg their powers of reasonii^ 
and of eloquence, and have not their 
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opponents also been roused in the 
fame manner to push forward their 
talents in the field of judicial plead- 
ings ? 1 should care little as to what 
became of the main question. 1 
would look at the efibets^ highly be- 
neficial to the gro>yth of independent 
and manly feeliqg which it produced 
upon every one who handled it. 
Public debates have in all ages ex- 
erted a singular and poweiful influ- 
ence, both oh those who take part in 
them and on those who listen ; and 
when the orators of Dunferndine 
and their opponepta had 150,000 
people (whicn is, at the lowest es-' 
timatc, the proportion of Dissent- 
ers, under the inspection of their 
judicatories,) eager listeners, as sub- 
stantially they were, to all that was 
said, well might they be proud of 
exercising their powers in such a 
cause. At the close of all, the Synod 
acted like men of sense, and ordained 
the young Clergyman who had de- 
cidedly the most votes to be inducted 
into the charge. Such an order has 
a very different effect here, however, 
from what it would have if eoming 
from the ^'enerable Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. Should this 
latter body ordain a Clergyman to 
he inducted into a parish, and not a 
soul of the parish should evciv^^ 
to hear bis pulpit lucubrations, they 
would, notwithstanding, beobliged to 
pay his full salary to this obnoxious 
person ; whereas in the former case, 
if the Dissenter happened to be dis- 
pleased with his Synod, and with the 
person whom they judged to be the 
successful candidate in the disputed 
election, he might turn upon his 
heel, — hid both Synod and ]^acher 
good-morning, — and, free from every 
obligation to either of them, sally 
forth< into the world, in search of 
some new religious association, and 
some new religious instructor, both 
more to his mind, and on whom he 
could now bestow what ‘fomferly 
was devoted to the purposes of re- 
ligious instruction among his late 
friends. This is exactly the way 
things are managed in uic United 
States, and ought to be managed 
every where. 

1 nave before me a file of an Edin- 
burgh newspaper, id which the pro- 
ceedings of this Spring-Meeting of 
Synod are very fully detailed ; and 1 
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have been vexed to observe, on the 
part of some of the Clergy, a sort of 
tendency to set at nought popular 
feeling, and to exalt the tbroiiQ 
of clerical authority. I do not say 
that this tendency is very observable, 
but let this clas^ of our priesthood, 
high as they may consider them- 
.selves in point of respectability, great 
as they may be in point of numbers, 
beware of the usuiping spirit of 
priestcraft, by which the world is now 
too old to be taken in, and let them, 
whilst they perform the duties of their 
sacred office with that firmness which 
becomes them as men, sec to it, that 
Aey also perform them with the 
mildness of temper, and singleness of 
purpose, which becomes them as 
Christians. 

There are only two other subjects 
which particularly arrested my at- 
tention in looking into the debates of 
this Synod ; the first was the discus- 
sion as to the propriety of apiwinting 
another Professor of Theology, in 
addition to the individual who alone 
fills this office at present, and who 
delivers a course of lectures to about 
140 or 150 Students each autumn. 
The argument was overwhelming for 
the appointment of another Professor, 
to instruct their clerical aspirants in 
some other branches of learning than 
in the meagre outlines ot Systematic 
Divinity, which is all that the pre- 
sent Professor can possibly pretend 
to communicate to them. Hear tin* 
words Of a Di* Pringle, when com- 
bating some very weak arguments 
against such an appointment : The 
general progress of knowledge, liter- 
ature, and sciened, in the world a- 
round us, lays us under the necessity 
of so training up our young men, that 
they may meet society in general, 
not merely as ministers, hut as men, 
qualified to keep their ground in the 
various circles of society in winch 
they maybe placed.” A Mr Ritchie 
displayed very ionsiderahle talents 
and powers of debate in developing 
the same ideas. It would be well if 
our Venerable Assembly would take 
a lesson on this subject from their 'se- 
ceded brethren. Perhaps then we 
should not see among some of this 
body so dogged and intolerant a feel- 
ing towards an undeniable improve- 
ment in the mode of study among 
their Students, which has, year after 



year, been urged on their notice by 
one of the greatest orartors, and best 
of men, \frithin the pale of their 
church. * 

The only other part of the pro- 
ceedings of this Dissenting Assem- 
bly which seems to possess any gene- 
ral interest, is that which relates to 
the notorious Fletcher, styling him- 
self The Rev. Alexander Fletcher 
of London'' — a man whom, ifl were 
not satisfied that be labours under a 
most calamitous hallucination of in- 
tellect, 1 should designate the most 
consummately impudent of all hypo- 
crites — the basest and most contemp- 
tible of men. This man belonged 
to the Presbytery of London, which 
is placed, and considers itself under 
tlie spiritual inspection and jurisdic-* 
lion of tliis United Associate Synod, 
wliose sittings generally take place at 
Edinburgh. Fletcher was summon- 
ed to appear at their har^ to answer, 
in the first place, last year, for a se- 
lics of disgraceful conduct towards 
an amiable and excellent young lady 
in Glasgow. But 1 will not rake up 
tlic dibgusting story, which has long 
ago been thoroughly exposed by the 
London Press. Suffice it to say, that 
both ill autumn last and now, he nc- 
plected the summons of his ecclesias- 


tical judges. They at first intended 
to dt^ose him formally from his of- 
fice ; but, in consideration of the evi- 
dent signs he has exhibited of partial 
alienation of intellect, they satisfied 
thei|||selves with simply allowing his 
name to drop from their roll of mi- 
nisters. He is no longer a member 
of their body. 

It is highly satisfactory to observe 
the tone of moderation and good 
sense which marked, updn the wliole, 
the proceedings of this great body of 
Dissenters. Their ministers and ru- 
ling elders, coming up from all quar- 
ters of Scotland, and from some parts 
of England, have exhibited a memo- 
rable lesson of the manner in which 
even the external affairs of the Chris- 
tian Church can be effectually ma- 
naged, without the aid of the civil 
arm to provide for the subsistence of 
its ministers, or to interfere for the 
purpose of enforcing its decrees. 

The General Assembly of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland has now 
.met, and I shall take an opportuni- 
ty, in the Number of this Magazine 
for June, to offer a few' commentaries 
on its proceedings, and perhaps to 
follow out some of the ideas 1 have 
ventured to broach in the foregoing 
esquisse. 
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EVENTUAL DISUSE OP WAR CESSATION OP WARS. 

Continued from page 480.^ 

Book III. 

Chapter IV, 

Cessation of Wars incident to the Fourth Stage. 

The Fourth Stage is, according to our division of the subject, the ne phs 
of Pagan civilization. With this restriction, it possesses, however, 
abundant room for those admirable displays of science and art which dig- 
nify the antiquities of Greece and Rome — for all the glories, whether of the 
academy or the field, of the splendid ages of Ptericlcs and Augustus. A 
nation in the Fourth Stage exhibits a combination of the most incongruous 
circumstances ; — an extraordinary degree of perfection in the most striking 
creations of the human intellect ; in poetry ; in the exact sciences ; in the 
arts, botli of peace and war ; philosophical refinements, leading the professors, 
amidst the varieties of sophistical doubts, fanciful discoveries, and ingenious 
inventions, into the gloomy haunts of incredulity and atheism ; a religious 
creed of mingled absurdity and impiety, vitiating the morals, and degrading 
tht-maniiers and minds of the whole society. 

Notvyithstanding the praise which has been so generally ‘bestowed upoU 
the civilization of the ancient republics, there appears no reasonable ground 
for excepting them in the application of our strictures. Instances of extra- 
ordinary advances, in the most brilliant departments of science, may indeed, 
with great justice, be urged iii their favour ; but they are, after all, only 
proofs of partial economical improvciueiit, rather than of high attainments 
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in the essential dements of civilization. The genius which, in the first in- 
stance, leil*to the improvemcntireally achieved, is incidental to all ages ; and 
the favourable circumstances which, in the cases alluded to, rcndcied it pro- 
ductive of such happy fruits, were altogether fortuitous. •1'h^ agency of 
those united causes was, however,' insufficient : the great principle was 
wanting, through which alon%the superior paths of civilization can bo 
reached. Christianity was unknown. The intellects of men became po- 
lished, but the heart continued to suffer from the corrosioh of the ancient 
rust : while talent shone pre-eminent in some detached portion of the coin- 
inunity, the quantity of happiness diffused among the whole (the only sure 
test of a high order of civilization) %vas proportionably small. 

After a reference to this simple standard — the moral and political condi- 
tion of the great body of the people — many of our illusory prepossessions in 
favour of the ancient world are dispelled. The civilization of nations, 
whose population were in an extraordinary degree, when contrasted with mo- 
dern instances, sunk in the extremes of ignorance, vice, and misery, cannot 
appear in a very advantageous light, notwithstanding their high attainments 
in the more meretricious objects of human pursuit, and the spleiidid career 
of a comparath'ely few elevated individuals, who, in the most perfect times, 
might justly be considered the ornameiTts of society. 

In the course of the preceding illustrations of our subject, we have already 
adverted to the two distinct classes in which civilization, considered in its 
aggregate character, as a great stock of social improvement, may be divided : 
the one portion acquired without the direct assistance of Christianity, or 
by the power of reason only, feebly aided by the light of revelation ; the 
Ollier by the same power, under the special guidance of the true religion. 
The first may be accumulated to the .point at which our Fourth Stage ter- 
minates, after which, without extraordinary support, it is subject to constant 
diminution ; the latter, never in danger of any permanent re-action, is ca- 
pable of an indefinite amount of increase^ varying only in degree according 
to the temporary preponderance of its peculiar cause. 

This distinction forms a principal feature in our general reasoning, and 
will assist us in this place to develope further the view we have taken of 
the wars incident to the Fourth Stage. Those wars, as briefly described in 
the preceding book, are peculiar to this period only, in respect to the higher 
turpitude cf their character : in the succeeding times, into which a portion 
of the (yhristian graces has been infused, the pfide and ambition of princes, 
tbe turbulent restlessness of a vain and presuming nobility, the cupidity 
and unwise jealousy of merchants, the senseless prejudices of the ignorant 
vulgar, have not been wanting to swell tlie pages of history, unfortunately 
almost w'holly conversant in the details of crime and death. But these causes 
were necessarily diminished in force, by the gradual introduction into the 
society of a new principle of action, arising out of the cares and interest 
connected with the aw'akened hopes of a future and better existence. Ig- 
norance thenceforward lost much of its power, and slavery many of its vic- 
tims : a mistaken zeal and a novel species of usurpation, bigotry, and 
priestcraft, may, at one time have increased, rather than diminished the 
occasions of wars ; but a decided benefit generally accrued by the gradual 
inclination of their former ferocious character. 

\V"e have before alluded to a marked difference in the state of the ruling 
political power between the Third and Fourth periods. In the first, the (Go- 
vernment is completely despotic; in the latter,, it acts under some material 
restraint, either from laivs, customs, or other permanent circumstances. This 
restraint increases in force as the Fifth period is approached and entered, 
Christianity being at bottom tbe only true parent of rational liberty. The 
wars of the Fourth Stage are for the most part wagetl at the instance, ami 
for tbe gratification of the Sovermgn ; but he is con)pelled> previous to their 
commencement, to consult the temper, inflame the passions, and court the 
consent, either directly or indirectly^ of a principal portion at least of his 
subjects. Other causes of war subsequently occur ; and it is only at tbe par- 
ticular era we arc now considering, that the love of "glory, ^pr &irst for ra- 
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pine and extended dominion and wealtli, are the exclusfve incentives to tljc 
trade of blood * 

The European states have long since witnessed the termination of this 
era : all the modern wars are attributable to circifcnstanccs already rcferreil 
to, more or less independent of those above-mentioned, and to which we sliall 
have occasion to revert in the sequel. It is not necessary to repeat our rea- 
sons for believing, that in all other parts of the globe, where either the era 
in question u only now approaching, or is already entered upon, its tiuration 
will be comparktively short, and that its peculiar vices can never perma- 
nently disturb tbe gencral harmony to which we presume to look I’orward. 
The probable universal diffusion of ciiuistian civimzatiox is, it will 
now have been sufficiently* understood, the foundation of this dur confident 
expectation. 

The permanent establishment of civil liberty, or even its temporary intro- 
duction in any material degree, being altogether excluded from our iioticn of 
the economy of a community in the Fourth StagO, itis necessary to revert to 
tlie ancient republics, in order to show, that, with respect to this particular, as 
well as the other criteria of civilizatioDj they possessed no claim for the assign- 
ment of a higher station. I'hc earliest condition of the small Grecian states, in 
whose favour some appearance of liberty may be adduced, docs not fall with- 
in the scope of our, argument : they were then simply domestic combinations 
of the patriarchal class, in which, whatever liberty they may have enjoyed, 
was of that negative description which is the result of the absence of all 
inducement or opportunity for the exercise of oppression. When they be- 
came more consolidated, their Government assumed, in substance, generally 
the oligarchical form, in which the members acted under the impulse of the 
same vices, as if they resj)ec lively occupied separate thrones, and their rule 
was perhaps equally injurious to the real interests of the people. We should 
in vain seek for the resort of true liberty amdng those vicious, but elegant 
retreats of the early arts and sciences. Nearly the same observation will 
apply to the case of the Romans. The great body of those masters of the 
world were at all times the slaves of a coujparaPtively small portion of their 
countrymen : in their happiest days, they were oppressed in all manner of 
disgusting modes, by the patrician order, whose ambition or avarice hur- 
ried them into all the miseries of interminable war. But as a prod’ that 
Rome was, in the period here referred to, not more backward in civilization 
than the era in which we would place her, it may be observed, that those 
tyrants were at no time altogether independent of the vulgar herd, wdio 
were at once the objects of their fear and scorn ; they werecompeiled, in the 
promotion of their own individual ends, to flatter their vices, and humour 
their short-sighted ignorance, by the lure of ideal advantages. Even the 
C'esars, notwithstanding tlu3ir occasional tremendous sallies of self willed 
despotism, were, in spite of their superior power, obliged, on the whole, to 
act with the same politic caution. 

Our design does not include the task of accounting for, or even of noticing, 
extraordinary events ; but it may be well, in this plade, (to shorten the la- 
bours of minute criticism,) if we advert briefly to the wars of a peculiar de- 
scription, which long afflicted the most civilized of the Buro}>ean nations 
during their passage through the Fourth and Fifth periods. The Oriental 
Scythians, after gradually peopling the countries of Sarmatia, Scandinavia, 
Gaul, Germany, ^c., encroached upon the northern borders of the Roman 
empire, and thus exhibited the phenomendn of a people, in an advanced stage 
of civilization contending for existence with a race of unreclaimed barba- 
rians. Itis ilrident that, in this case, peculiar circumstances produced a 
deviation from the ordinary course in which savages, necessarily weak in , 
political resourees, are scarcely a match for the earliest candidates for civi- 
lized life. The barbarous hordes were chiefly indebted to their geographical 
position for their temporary power: in possession of an immense tract ot^ 
country, adapted, in an extraordinary degree, to their unsettled habits, they* 
had few inducements, and no inclination, to coniirience the inevitable, al- 
though long-protracted work of improvement. The principle of population, 
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by which the human race possess a tendency to multiply, in {t ratio dispro- 
portionate to that of the increase of the means of subsistentfe, has been as- 
signed as the cause of the continual inroads of those people upon the Roman 
territories. We should rSthcr refer the fact at once to their habitual indis- 
position to civilization, which provides the only effectual remedy to the evil 
of a redundant population ; hut, at any rate, it is an occurrence of which 
there can now be no danger of a repetition. The potent arm of civilization 
has at length reached those strongholds of barbarism, and no other part of 
the globe affords equal facilities for the lawless dominion of that deadliest foe 
to the hapiness of mankind. 

Chapter V, 

Cessation of U^ars incident to the Fifth Siof^e. 

Among the wonderful aberrations of human conduct must be reckoned the 
fretiiieiu attempts to unite the most discordant principles. A wayward in- 
clination to wrong, against the feeble but steady demands of right, is the 
source of this disposition. The claims of right are at length beard and ac- 
knowledged, but error long after disputes the exclusive mastery of the 
mind ; tlie subject of the contention fondly clings to passion, in tlie act of 
submission to reason ; and vainly hopes to effect a reconciliation between 
them, by assigning to both an asylum in the same breast. 

It is thus that Christianity and bigotry — the purest instance of celestial 
beneficence, the bitterest fruit of human depravity and folly — catne, in the 
apprehension of partial observers, to be associated together. Christianity, 
viewed from its early dawn, when it was conversant only with the pure and 
lowly of heart, appears, to the just and enlightened mind, all that the imagi- 
nation can pourtray of moral excellence : when it wfls at length un>varrant- 
ably forced into the service of* the State, when it was apparently combined 
in interests with the politic despot, the ambitious priest, and the proud aris- 
tocrat, its intrinsic merits wore for a time lost in the contemplation of the 
horrid deeds which were continually per|>etrated, professedly under its sanc- 
tion. Wars undertaken with the sole view of propagating the Christian 
faith, or to advance the interests of the numerous individuals who derive 
worldly profit from the institution of that religion, arc peculiar to the Fifth 
era. These causes are frequently united with those of the disturbances of 
the preceding period ; but it is totally unconnected, during the age under 
contemplation, with the principal bias of the one bubsequent to it, in wbicli 
an earnest predilection for civil liberty acquires a lasting influence over the 
human mind. 

The attempt to establish the permanent reign of error upon the super- 
structure of Christianity, must, from a circumstance independent of super- 
natural interposition, prove abortive. Islamism, or any superstition growing 
almost exclusively out of the passions and vices of mankind, can be erected 
only in a society which has not extended its improvements beyond the 
Third era ; Christianity, pure, simple, and true, but divested of all extrinsic 
recommendations, can, on the other hand, be seriously entertained only by 
a people in a more advanced state of cultivation. The abuses adhering to 
it must of necessity decay with the increasing knowledge of the times. Its 
most prominent defects became naturally the first objects of correction. 
Rigotry, a spirit of intolerance, and the prostitution of the sacred name of 
Religion to the furtherance of worldly policy, are the earliest marks of de- 
formity obnoxious to the scrutiny of awakened reason. They can subsist 
witliout interruption only during that gloomy period, whichf with a meta- 
phorical licence, may he termed the profound night of the human mind-: in 
the opening dawn, to which Religion is herself the chief accessary, an earfy 
effort is naturally made towards their removal, and proves the first essay of 
reformation. The existing deprivation of natural rights is g less obvious, 
although, in point of fact, an equally strong, impediment to the propagation 
of genuine Christianity, and its serious consideration is therefore rcscrvctl 
for the more mature light of a later age. 

' ( To he continued. J 
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LOXOON. 


new of Chan^n* 


Mr Petw has m the preas^ m tja^ #o. bav^ befn published in Paris, anfl the 


Juints Bvo , a ne^y |dltlion of hia C^* 
par^'^e £sdmatsf o^tbeAlWal ano A^o* 
>,3 It al Geologies.^ ' 4 . ^ 

The Book of NeiH^nfortnlty, iit which 
the Churches of Hlamt are vindicaM 
fjM>in the calumnious Mi 8 r^;>ri$eentari 2 kit 
< i their Catholic anti rrotestline 
(crs, IS attiwunced for pubHdUbnr 
Mr Cudell has m ih# press, a Tide ^ 


taberailx are in etXai^ with their poet's 
TOtrio^ efi\isions. 

deie Manthe, author of Midituh 
lloftf jpot^rigaes, Ln Mart de Soorate^ &c.» 
has prepared and sold for publication, for 
40t,000 francs, a new poern,^!^ Mart de 
ChUde Hatold^ dlestin^ to complete the 
Adventuree Of Lord Byron. 

College RecoHections, in 2 vols post 


i vols , entitled, “ Mai&enlmrg^ ¥ ate nearly ready. 

APissertauonontl^Pageanw^fQrJBthh^ <> O^tnud Forrest, author of a ^^Tour 
initic Mysteries, aiicieQriJ^pdHhrmi4at«|^ iknges and Jumna^** announces 


Coventry, by the Tigadtag 4tepaniea of 
til it City , cbiefty y^idti^iieiereuce to the 
Vehicles, Charactani^.cM i)resbes of the 
Actors. 1 o which are jHdded, thetSbear- 
mtii «ind Tayhars* Pageant, att4 other 
mnnicipal Enteitaipments of a public na- 
ture, by Thomas Sharp, is announced 
toi publication, m 4to 

Historical and Liteimy Tour of a Fo^ 
rciti[ncr, m England and Scotiand, In 2 
vols Hvo. 

There is preparing for pnblicattonu by 
ubscnption, in a 4d.o. vol , the Memoirs 
of ZLhu.ed-Din Mubammed Babet^ fins* 
peror of llindusun, Kii^ Of Feighhiliy 
bdin trkand, Kabul, Written by him* 

self, m the Taghgtoi Turki { and tnus- 
lat d pirtly by the late Dr ifahn Leyden^ 
M 1) , and partly by% ICrskine, Esq. 

Wood's Treatlsa on RatWBoads will 
1 (. published in a few days* * 

Mr Buron Field's Gecgrsphical Me* 

1 loirs on New South Wales, containing 
111 Account of the Sutveyor-Generol’s 
1 Ue Expedition to twp Now Portt|^ th< 
l)i covery of Boreton Bay River, together 
''itli the Gec^pby, the Geology, the 
Bo inv, &C, of the country, is just ready 
loi publicatiof^ 

Mr Henry Phillips amtoimees Flbral 
I mblems, hi one volume Svo. 

Ihe yrorksof tbe late thr LighlSboS, 
wilted by the Rev J, “ ‘ 


will be pobll^liedwttbbii 

31 } . \ 


in I i vols 8 vo.. 

I hi month. 

Mr bhaw's Supplemspt te Mi Werlta 
on Diseases of tha Spine, and Bones of 
the Chest ; ; ^ 

Ihcre IS frjitbcoraiqg,’^ lo four 8 vo< 
the whole Works Oft R, Leighton^ 
P D » Archbishop of Glasgow 5 with a 
I ife of the Author t by the Rev. d. N» 
1 eirsort, ot Trfnily College, Cambridge. 


^r iStMkatlon ** A Picturssque Tour 
through the Provinces nf Lmver and Up. 
per Gaoadiu'* 

The second eddma has lately been pub. 
iisbed,>st do^nbagetiii of a work on 
Character, Manner^ Optfuoos, and 
guageqf Peasants of the Northeiti 
Partnf'^^lts hhuid Of Zealand, by M. 

Ratriai^hSl Tbebiogy, or the 'Religion 
of tbs P^triardbs, diuStrated by an appeal 
ip thbwubseq(bent p«dn of Divine Revcla. 
tlon,ih a nerWbf Letters, by the Rev. 
T, T. BMdalpil, *A.M. Minister of SU 
dhmasMyMttoViilMiv^ fotpabbea. 

A I^eturss^e add Descriptive 'Foia' in 
tbeMflsmtidnaofdta Digb Pyreneiss is 
the press, "t 

^Thatt^uokimiof W. Savage Lou* 
dpn's Convoiations of Liter, 

ary Men and Statesmen is pearly ready. 
The author of ^ Fifteen Years irt India,” 
has In the press, Porjty Years ui 
the World* or Sketches and Tales of a 
Soldier’s Life*” 

The Songs of Scdtlsnd*. Kncfent and 
Modrim^ wftt Notes HfetdricM and Cn* 
tfcal, and^^es edebrated 

LlvIng'Pbee** W 

4vQli* sBatwfriy (tady. 

j[R 6 galBid 0 tttt^ Hid Painted Greek 
R.. Pitman,' with^ 

the Slioris»«if)l^ Eleoemian, and others 
CaWitie* a Member of* 
-sf^DOsRanti, m one volume 
dto. announesd- 

author of the Hortus ^ 
Gmttlmnis Wblnniensi^,” has m the 
pre^aTRsSay on the Weeds of AgrlcttU 
Uire ; wlJ^^Sr Common and Botanical 
Names, respective Characters 4nd / 
Posthumous Works ^ 


Ur R Harri&on aiinopnces Ms Second ’ Of ^ Rig* lata Editor of the 

volume of the'SurgJral Anatomy of the Rariii^^s also’commg for. 

'^rttnes of the Body. ward.* . * 

'01, XVI ^ 
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The R©iti*iini of Ch^^tiaii F. 

SchwaiU, iijissioiiary in India, cotiMSting 
of bis letters und journal, with a Sketch 
of his Life, are in the press. 

Dr Busby's Concert Boom and Orches- 
tra Anecdotes wiD e€^lain]> be published 
in a few days ; and Mr Elmcs'^ Schools 
of the Fine Artsyvill follow alipobl imme- 
diately. 

On the Heligions of Ancient Oreece, 
the Public, the Mystical, and the Philo- 
sophical, by W. Mitford, Esq. 8vo., is 
nearly lead}. * 

A Series of Tables, in which the 
Weights and Measures of France are re- 
duced to tho English standard, by C. 
Knight Sanders, Lieut, in the Corps of 
no>al Engineers, will speedily be pub* 
lished. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic, disco- 
id od at Pompeii, by J. Goldicutt, Aichi- 
tcct ; to be complet^ in Four Parts, imp. 
Hvo. and proofs in 4to., -each to contain 
ve Plates, engraved by E. Finden. 

A Novel, called 0‘Hara,'* of which 
Lord E. Fitzgerald is the hero, is pre- 
paring for the press. 

A volume, containing many letters to 
and from Pope, Steele, Gay, Bolinbroke, 
with some Poetical Fragments, by Pope, 
will shortly be published. They arc from 
original MSS. and wiU be pnnted uni- 
formly with Koscoe’s edition, to which 
• the work will form a supplement. 

The edition of Stephens* Greek Thesau- 
rus, which has beCn so long passing 
through the hands of Messrs. Barber and 
Valpy, will be finished this y^r. 

Mr R, Sweet, F.L.S., authotof “Gera- 
nidcea?,*’ and other Botamcal Works, in- 
tends giving in numbers, a complete hts- 
tory, accompanied by the best mode of 
cultivation, &c. of that beautiful tribe of 
plants called Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Col. tJ. J. Napier has in the press a 
Memoir on the Roads of Cefalonia, with 
Tlahs for their defence ; to which is add- 
ed a Statistical Account of the Islands, 
with Averages asf tp Climatp, dec. 

Miss Letitia ElU. Landon has a second 
volume of poetry— the Troubadour— in 
the press. 

Mr Tredgold has nearly ready for pub- 
^lication, a Practical IVeathc on RaiUroads 
and Carnages, the data derived from Ori- 
ginal experiments ; including sbrae new 
inquiries respecting Steam-EngineS, and 
theif applidation to Steam-Carnages, and 
Station-Powers ; the theory and effect of 
Gas- Machines, and the principles of esti- 
mating the first Cost and annual expense 
of Rail-xoads ; ^vo., iflustrated by Four 
Plates. 

Shortly will apiicar, in one volume 8vo., 

Poem®) by xb-) late Mrs Elizabeth Cob- 

* 


tor Vuhicailon, • CMay 

bold, of Holy Well, near Itlswich; with^ 
an interesllhg Memoir of the Author. 

Mr F[. Moses ii now engravmg, m 
outline, a Series of Sixteen Designs, by 
Retsch^ to illustrate Schiller's ^Ballad of 
The Fight of the Dragon,** Part I, 
containing Four Engravings, wUl be ready 
in a few dgys. « 

A gentleman latqly returned from a 
tour of three years, in Italy, 

will soon present to the public a Panora- 
rakr View of the City and Antiquities jpf 
Rome, drawn on an accurate scale, and 
colour^ alter liaturc. It will be con- 
t^ned in a case 0^ the size and form of 4 
quarto voiume. Under the upper case 
d^printcd cOmnientfiry on the pii- 
tttte, ^ a descri|nive and hibtorical ac. 
count of its various objecu-* 

Miss Aikiii is about to publish the 
poetical w orks, With the corre*-pondence 
Und other prose pieces of Anna Lelitia 
Barbauld, with,a Memoir, in 2 voks. 8vo. 

The Adventurers ; or Scenes in Ireland 
in the Reign of Eli/abcth, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Nearly ready, The btory of a Life, by 
the autlior of Scenes and Impressions m 
Egypt and xn Italy, Hecollcc tions of the 
Peninsula, &c. Ctc., 2 vols. post Bvo, 

The facetious author of “ My Notc- 
Book, or Sketches from the Gallery of St. 
Stephen,’* has another work in the pie^s, 
entitled. Travels of My Night-cap , or, 
Reveries hr Rhyme, with Scenes at the 
Congress of Verona. 

A Description of the Island of IModtira, 
by the late T. E. Bowfi*ch, Esq., to w hub 
are added, a Narrative of Mr J^\\dich% 
last Voyage to AfHca, terminating at his 
Death, Heibarks on the Cape de ,Vtnlc 
Islands, and a Description of the English 
Settlements on the River Gambia, by Mr&r 
Bowdich, with numerous Lithographic 
Illusftations, will Portly appear. 

The Village Pastor, by one of the au- 
thors of Body and Soul, m one volume. 

Sketches of Corsica, or a^ Journal of a 
Visit to that Island, an Outline of its His- 
tory, and Specimens of the Language and 
Poetry of the People, illustrated with 
Views, by R. Benson, is <innuun9d. 

There is preparing for publication, 
London in the Olden Times ; or, Talcs 
intended to illustrate some of the Loca- 
lities, and the Manners and Superstitions 
of its Inhabitants, from the 12th to the 
Ifith century. 

Dr Walt, of St. John’s College, 
bridge, has undertaken to translate * 
or t^e additional volumes of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainment^ from the 
Arabic MSS. In the public libMry of Cam- 
bridge. , i 

Preparing for publication, Flora 
silid ; or a Description of the Fossil » 



1 825^3 prfpm t 

gctdtd^ foun4 in tH^- Coal Dis- 

trict o| Doitiam 4n4^ KoHhutnborland t 
vith ft particular iu:coun|^Qf l^e Conconoi- 
tant Stc^tinqatiog; py J.B.t’ajrlor, P.S.A- 
Bi’^hopwcanrtoura, 

Mr Doncfvat^ haa just the 

.spcctUiF of ife Olean&ga in Britial) "'Otni*. 
tholog^C whidb'lWiW part of pfi ^ ^llean* 
ini^s Iij^or}r|^^*^aUUQun<«d tor 

Tbe is preparing a 

aeries of XtiitaN Buuet» on the 

Theolol^ parta of ht^Book of the Ho* 
man Catholk Choio^ " . 

A npvd, et)titl0d Truth iLu^ l^iuiplpn^ 
will appear iht month. ' u ‘ 

Mr iapK^potin^ a Dlctiitm|iry 

ofGreafc^ io^imiie tpe.two 
giving the elgcificglfotlr e^vvords in eom^ 
mon ; diatingulshihgtposi purely andentr 
or ]nodm> a^ jutStStOg any change In 
the u Compendium of the . 

Modern Wqidj to ^ us^ as a Supple* 
ment of Words p> the Dictionaries exist- 
ing of the Classic Language- 

In the prcss^ Patriarchal Theology ; or, 
the Religion of the Patriarchs ; illustrated 
by au Appeal to the Subsequent parts 
Divine Revelation ; in a Scries of Letters, 
by the Rev. T, T. Biddulph, A. M., Mi- 
nister of St. James^s^ Bristol. 

A Succinct View and Analysiv of Au- 
thentic Information extant in Original 
Works, on the PracticaMli^ of joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by a Ship- 
Canal across the Ifthmus of America, by 
R. Briks Pitman, is in the press. 

In the course of May will be published, 
The Oracle of Human Destiny, or ^the 
Unerring Koretellfii^ of Future Events, by 
Ma(^me V, Parm^nd, Professor of the 
Celestial Sciences at Paris. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, The Travellers, a Talc, 3 vqls, 
12mo., illustrative of the Manners, Cus- 
tom**, and Superstitions pf Modern Greece; 
by T. T. ,C. Kendrick, Author of the 
Kako Damon. 

Nearly ready, the Lif^ Writings, Opi- 
nions, and Times, of the Right Hon. Geo. 
Gordon Noel B>ron, Lprd Igron^ in 3 
vols. 8vo., embellished with on acouratu 
portrait trom a miniature by Holmes, a 
portrait of the Marchioness Guicc{oli, and 
sundry other embellishments. 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 
Critical and Historieul, ,by Benjamin 
He^th Malkin, J^UD. F.S. A. Head Mas- 
ter of Buiy School; 

Dr Moseley will publish in May, the 
Dictiontuy pf Latin Quantities, or the 
Prosodian's Alphalietical Guide to the 
Measure of every Syllable in the Latin 
Poets. 

Mr Frasqr, adthor of ft Tour in the 


VulA^ation* 

Himqla Mountafit, ha^ Jaicly returned 
/mm Travels in the moie di&tjnt jwirts of 
Persia, and will speedily submit to the 
poblio the fruits of his researches. 

Shortly uill be published, by the com- 
mand of, and dcdUxited by mission to, 
HiS ]^^4>raclous Majesty, Views and 
lUustr&ons of hia Majesty V Falace at 
Brighton, by John Nash, E«^q., Private 
Arcl^tect to the King, Kc. &c. &c. 

Part 1. of Dr Alexander Jameson’’s^ 
New practical Dioriohary ^ Mechanical ’ 
Science, embellished with many hundred 
Engravings on copper and wood, ill lie 
published early this month. 

Mf Thomson, of Edinburgh, is pre- 
< ''paring a Sixth Volume of his Collection 
^ of the Songs of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, 
and other eminent Lyric Poets ; united 
to the Select Melodies of Scotland chiefly, 
and ' to many of those of Ireland and 
Wales t with Symphonies and Accompa- 
tiiraeuts for the Piano forte : composed 
by Haydn, Beethoven, &c., who have also 
arranged many of the Melodies for two 
and for three voices. 


BDINB0RGIL 

No. 1. of a Scries of Forty Views, lU 
lustrativo of the Picturesque Scenery of 
the River Clyde, and its Tributary Streams, 
by D. C. Hill, author of “ Sketches of 
Scenery in Pert^hire,*’ to be completed 
in Eight KumbSrs. 

' A Statemertt of the Experience ^ of 
^Scotland with regfU'd to the Educauon of 
the Peopled remarks on the intend- 
ed application of the Schoolmasters to 
Parliament* 

Th|^irst Number of a new periodical, 

ThftDumfriea Monthly Magazine,” is 
announced to appear early in July. 

In the press, and in a few days will be 
prubtishod, a Critical Efcamination of Dr 
Maccullpch*8 work on the Highland’s 
and Western Isles of ^tland,” contain- 
ing d Refutation, of his Calumnies and 
Misr^qseqtations concerning the man- 
ners, characi^, and preeent condition of 
the Highlat^ers; an estimate of his Li- 
'terary Qualiflcutions ; together with some 
Remarks on his Statenaents in justifica- 
tion of the violent improvements which 
have been recently introduced in . the 
N(»^tlu hnd on the actual state of High- 
land Economy and Population. ^ 

A Treatise on the Dairy Breed of Cow s 
and Diary Husbandly, di. By Wilhom 
Alton. 

Observations on the System of the 
Patent loiws ; ivith Outlines of a Plan 
proposed in sulistitution for it. By Joseph 
Astley, Esq. 

Mr Peter Buchan of P£t'*rheod is pre- 



LiH of Kew PubticniioRs^ 

jiaring for publicatlonjl&lclitiintfd of Scot- Mr Fr^r hds announced a Work>» in 
tifih, Rnghsli, and Irish scarce oid BaJteda# three large volumea ^vo. to be published 
chiefly IVagical and Historical ; many of by subseripijon, s^tided Killinn ; or For- 
theta connected with the locali)^ of tratts* Pictures, and Lyrics, ti ith Belies, 
Atwrdeenshlre, and to be found in no Memoirs, and Tracts, illustrative of na« 
other collection, with explanatory notes, tional Principle and Character $ Civil and 
A good many of ths Blinds have been Bta^ Economy ;.AntiquKie$, 
taken down by the Bditw from the * Andant Poetry^undMoai®, ofthoHigh. 
moujdis of very old w‘omeo, lands and Idands of Scotland^ > 
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LONDON. 

* , 

BX061UPHY. 

Lord Byron cn Italic et cn Gr^ce, on 
ApeT<ju de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages, d’* 
aftr^s de sources authentiques, accom* 
pagn^ de Pieces incites et d^un Tableau 
litteraircet politique dc oes deux Con* 
trees. Par la Marquis de Satvo^ Svo, 
l5s. 

The Bight Joyous and Pleasant His- 
tory of the Feats, Gests, and Prowesses 
of Chevalier Bayard, the Good Knight 
viithout Fear and without Iteproach* 2 
\ ols. 8vo. 16s. 

90TAKV. 

Prodromus Flor« Nepalensis, or a De- 
scription of the Fianu in the Kingdom of 
Nepal and Adjacent Countries. By Mr 
David Don. ISmo. 

^ pnajiA- 

Bnbingtony a Tragedy. By T. Doulde^ 
day^ 8vo. 5s. 6d. « 

IMCATIOK. * 

Graraatica Inglesa ; an Engli^ Gram- 
mar, being the flrst that has yet aflxeared 
to facilitate the acquisition of English by 
Spaniards. By D. Jose D’UrcuUu. 8s. 

A Vocabulary, English and Spanish ; 
compiled for the use of Englishmen cm-, 
ployed in the Service of the Companies 
for Working Mines, Acf in Mexico and 
South America. 18mo, 2$* 6d. 

The School-boy’s Manual, and Young 
Man’s Monitor; being a Collection ^ 
Scriptural Extracts, atul other Moral and 
Prudential Miuims. j^s. 

Buperti Juvenal, and Koenig'*a Pursiua, 

V0I3. dvo. £. ill Ids. 

FlKie AflU^ 

Views in London and its Environs. 
Engraved by C. Heath, fhnn Drawings 
by P. Dewint, W. Westal, A.E,A., and 
F. 'Mackenzie. Imperial 8vo. 9s.; proofs, 
royal 4to,, 148. ; Indian proofs, royal 
4to., i£.l ; proofs, liefore the writing, on 
India paper, imperial 4to., X.IulOs. 

The History and Antiquities of Bath 


Abbey Chdtdi., with ten Engravings by 
* J. ipHl It* Le Keux, &c. from Drawings 
by Mackenrie, Ac. Royal 8vo., ; 

medium 4to., £, I ] n8d. ; im|>t!^l 4io., 
By J. Britton, F.A.^ 

*■ The Histdry and AbtiqnUiesof WePs* 
Cathedral, with 8A Engraving Medium 
4t0b, ^A'.Snids. ; imperial, £.4^48.; su* 
per-royal fbHo, £.8x89., orwHh proofs and 
etchings, j£.16nl4s* By John Britton, 
F.A.S. 

A View of the Town of Ayr and s\n - 
rounding Country, taken from Carrie!'- 
hill. Engraved in the finest style ot 
Aquatinta, and beautifully coloured afti i 
the original Drawing, by Mr J. Clark. On 
u scale of 22 by 15 inclie<. lOs. 6d. 

The Town of I-anark, with a very 
comprehensive View*, in the fi)regrounil, 
of Mr Owen’s extensive Manufactoiy on 
the Banks of the Clyde. 

Illustrations of BiriKTpwespH Chapel in 
Putney Church, Surrey; containing 12 
Prints, drawn on Stone by J. G, Jackson, 
from Admeasurements taken by G. T 
Andrews and J. ’G. JtcksoiK S^iiei- 
royal 4to., 14s. : impforkl 4to , with the 
plates On India paper, £.ln8s. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. A Descriptive 
Catalogue of all the Prints and Engrav - 
ihgs which have been executed from On- 
ginal Paintings and Portraits, by Sn 
Joshua Reymdds. 12mo. 5s. 

Robmaon’s , Designs for Ornamental 
Villas. In 12 Monthly Parts. No. 1. 
4to. 7s. 

A Print|||f the Holy Family. Engrax - 
ed by C. Fye (in the Line manner,) afloi 
^ c^ebrated Picture by M. Vemisti, 
from a Design by M. A. Buonarottu 
Prints, 10s. 6d. ; proofs, on India patwi » 
proofr on India paper, befoit‘ 
the Letters, 

uiSTonr#, 

ITie History of Paris, from the eariie**; 
Period to the present day. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Pocket Annual Register for 182 A. 
of the History, Politics, Biography, Con\- 
mercc. Arts, fences, and Literature ot 
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the Year 182 i. 7^^. Gd. exim bourd)^, or 
8 s. <>U* bound jn 

Tbunjoii Kit/^f<sptt1(U the Lotd of Offa*. 
le>, und Lord Deputy* of Ireland; a Ro* 
oiance of tin? Sl)tieeath Clentury*’ 3 vok, 
Hvo. £,ltt7s^ 

Ofigine#; or Remarks on the Origin of 
«:c\cral topiree, 8tktes» and Oftteiu By 
the Ili|^ ^loa* Sir W. Dramdiondf i 
vol'^. 6vo* £.t«i4s* boards. 

The History of Italy, from the R«|t of 
the Western Bmptre to ^he Commence* 
ment of the FV^ch %5VoIutidn. * By 0. 
Tercivat, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. XMmIOs. • 

Turner^s History of En^^td,^ new 
Edition. 5 vols. 6vo. d^3, r ■> < 

The Case of Mary Queen of Set^ By 
U. CumpbielJ. 8vd. l$s. f ^ 

A Ficmre of tl^e Manneiis and Cnatdm^f 
Sports and Pastimes; of the Inhabitahts 
of England, from the Atrifal of the Sasc* 
ons down to the Eigfate^Hh Century { 
selected from the Ahcient Chronicles, and 
rtiulered into Modern Phraseology. By 
J A spin. Illustrated with numerous Kn- 
giuvings from Strati imd others. 78. 8d. 

MEUICIKE. 

The Medical Pocket-book, By J, $. 

J ors\th. 18nio. Gs. 

hi8ci:li:,akcoi78* 

The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist, exhibiting the Actual C<m% 
Ntruction and Pracucal Uses of all Ma- 
fhincry and Implements at present Used 
in tile Manufact<Bj^ of Great Britain. 
By J. Nicholson^Esq. Civil Engineer. 
h\o. X.l<ilOs. 

A Compendium of the British Peerage, 
containing tlie Sttrnamea, Creations, Re- 
‘^uicrtccrTitles,, Offices Civil and Military, 
and IiUcrmarriages, of the Two presmt 
(xcncrationb, arranged alphabetically in a 
f ibular form ; with an Appendix*' By C# 
White, Eiq, « 7s. bqpnd. 

The Dublin Philosophical Journal and 
ScMcntific ll^yiew; No. I. 7a. Gd. 

The Scientific Receptacle; a Literaiy, 
McnhcmatjcaL, and Philosophical EeposL. 
t‘>ry. No. 11. 2s, 

Thoughts and Recollections^ By One 

the last Century- Fdolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Historical Illustratiotja of the Origin 
and Progress of the Passions, and their 
Influence on the Conduct of Maiifaud. t 
vnKSvo, 

The Centiirv oF Inventions of the Mar- 
qiiK of Worcester, from the Original 
LS., With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes, and a Biographical Memoir. By 
1 . Partington. J 2mo. 7s. Gd. 

The Philosophy of Trade and Manbn 
*actur« : and il^ Application to the Re- 
lative Situation of England andT Ireland. 
By J. I'ontainc, , Is, 


The^PractScodl^'ourts.M’irtial ; utso 
the l^gdl Exposition and Military Ex- 
planation of the Mutiny Act,«7ict AitideSi 
Of War. By Captain Hou^j, 48th Beft- 
' gal Native I nfantjy. 8v«, 

T'he Negro’s Memorial ; or the AIk>- 
Htlonlst% CaiecMirm. % an Abolitfoftist- 
Bvo. * 2s.^d. 

KATtrUAL AKP CXPEHtMEXTAT 
I PBILOSOPHT. 

A Kay to the Knowledge of Nature : 
comprising a Brief System of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry : also a New 
System of Physiology. By the Rev. R. 
Taylor, 8vo. IBs, 

An Attempt to Establish the First Prin- 
dples of Chemistry by Experiment. By 
T. ThotBbon, M,D. 2 vobs. 8vo. £A » lOs. 

ifOTEPS, Yales, dtc. 

Faustus; hh Life, Death, and De- 
scent irfto Hell. Now first translated 
from the German ; with a coloured En- 
graving Small 8vo, 7s. 6d- 
Ballantync’s Novelist’s Library, com- 
plete. 10 vols. royal 8vo^ X.14. 

Le Diabie Diplomatique, par un An- 
cien Ministre. $vo. Gs. 

Christmas Stories; containing John 
Wddgoose, the Poacher, the Smuggler, 
and Good Naturev or Parisit Mattersk 
ISmo., with three Designs by Croiek- 
shank. 3s. Gd. * 

Tales and Miscellaneous Pieces. ’Ey 
M. Edgworth x now first collected, and 
printed in an unilbitn editi&n. 14 vols. 
Foolscap, £.40 4s. 

Mnriamne; an Historical Novel of 
Palestine. 3 vols. l2mo. I83. 

Ned^ Gihton; or the Commissary. 
Cdmpriring Adventures Oifid Events^u- 
ring tbe Peninsular War. 3 vols. 1 lino. 
£«i II Is. 

L’ Hbnn^te Ilomma, ou Le Niais. Par 
M. Picard. 3 vols. 12mo. ISs^ 

The Novice ; or, the Man of IntcgH- 
ty. Emm the French of L. B, Picard. 
3 vols. 12mo. £.Ul8. 

Don Esteban, or Menobirs of a Span- 
iard. Written by Himself. Svols. £.1..4s. 

The Pictures ; the Betrothing. Novela, 
tranidated from German of L. Tieck. 
PoetSvo. Sa. 

Tales by the 0*ftara Family; contain- 
ing Croboore of the HHl-Hook, the Fet- 
ches, and John Doe. 3 vols. small 8va 
£.lu4s. 

Eveiy-day Occurrences* 2 vols. pc^ 
8 VO. 14s- 

A Peep at the POgrima in 1636. A 
Tale of Olden ^'imes. 3 vols. Ifmo. iSh* 
Death-bed Scenes. Royal l8mo. 7s* 
Noctes Atticte, or Reveries in a Gar- 
ret ; containing short, ai^l chiefly origi- 
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By Paul Ponder,^ ^ g Voh, Igdio. 
10 ‘>, 

1 he Itinerary of a TtaveHer in ttol 
'\Vildt*rnes(» ; ad^reihsedto those ^ho ate 
perfotming ^heJitiima(f0atncr>. fty Mra 
Ta Wot, of Ongat* ]foii^#cap $vo* 
Ferdinand?$ JJImo, / 

Tbou^ta la Bhimie. By an £a$t* 
An^liam l$nio. 7e. 

^nnpt df^mece. By C. B. iSberfden* 
Poet Sto- 13$, 

IMlItonV Patadiee LD<it^ f(fu$trated by 
J, Martin* Eaq. 4 to. and 
Bacehua in Tusoany ; n nithyramble 
Poem, fi-om the Itahan of F Bedf* By 

Hunt. Foolscap 0vo 
The Lay of ynith t a Poem. JHy the 
Rev. J. ^Toyee. 0vo. ^ 

Lines, written Ibr the BentUt of the 
SulTenng Inhabitants of portUnd Tsland. 
Toolscap 8va S$, d<t 
Scrapiana Poetira. 6y the Aothor of 
“ Juan Seeundus.’* 0va Ss. 

Juin Secuodus. Canto I. 0s. 6d* 
The Poetibal Works and Letters of 
Thomas Gray; with a Memoir of hta 
Life and Writings, and a Portrait of the 
Author. ^ vols. crown Ids. Large 
pajier, £.Ih 4 ^ 

POLITICS POI ITiCAL fi^QliOMY. 
The Corrected Report nf the Speech of 
the<»Right Hon. G. Canning, in the House 
of ComiponS) on February Id, I8S5, on 
the Motion (Pr Leave to bruig in a Bill 
for the Bupfwessjbn of Unlawful Aswia- 
tipns in Ireland. 8vo. ^ 

Remarks on Joint-Stock Companies. 
B> an Old Merchant. Svo, 4s. 

^ TrHEOLOGY. 

0 

Popish Errors exposed. ISmo* 3s. 
Introduction to Dr Parry ^a Posthu- 
nidus Works. 8to. lOs. 

The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, 
illustrated in a Senes of Sermops, preach* 
ed by the Modern Divines of that City. 
Fditodby the Rev. J« S. pons. SvO. 1(K. 

Lambeth and the Vatican ; or* Anec* 
dotes of the Church of Home, the Re- 
foym*^ Churches, and distinguished Sects 
and Sectaries of the ChrfsDan Religion ip 
all Ages , Collected in the PuWIc Libra* 
nes of Italy, France, and England. By 
a Member of the Umvcrsily of Oxford. 3 
vols. smalt ; many plates, uls. 

The Hind and Panther; or theCatho 
lio Confuted; an Allegory. By a Pio- 
testant* IV. 

Obsenations on the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity In reference^ td Ariaitism ; and on 
the Athanasian Creed* By G Miller, 
D.D. Svo. 7s, 


^Pop^ and the PopMi Question ; being 
an KxpoAftion'of PaUtieaJnnd Doarj- 
iralOpimonsoflV^pilrs 0’Conn<‘W»ItnigUL 
Dromgole, Gandolphy* Ac, By the . 
G- Crmy, A M., F.lCL.Bv* Svo. 5s 
Pb<? HnnhufoberUmd Miracle, a^ re- 
lated In a Copforence betwee»t1lh^ Dtifee 
of Bu^ngbatn and ^ 

James to convert bin 
Oibiie Rei^ion. Bv0<*> 4d* 4 ^ ^ 

Formularies of Fdith^ln the Heign ot 

Henry vm. Svow H 

TOP<?nxfAVHY. 

* Wcaidera of Nature and Art,, in the 
United Junadom. By the Rev. J* Gold- 
%3 &l8. l:2inio. £,1 ids. 
piM^ption of Bury'St. Edmunds, ith 
^ipSRUtJons ^ th^ t barches. Sv o. 8s. 

vovAen^s A3^i> mavcLs. 

John Bull in Amerlcat dr the New 
Munchausen. ISbto, 7s. 

^ Tiavehi among the Arab THlies mba- 
biting the Countries East of Syria and 
Palestine. By J. S. Buckingham, h *?q 
4to., plates. £.3iil«7<*dd. , 

Narrative of a Second Visit to Grecci 
By |5. Blacquiere, Ksq. Svo. 12s. 

Travels through Russia, Siberia, Po- 
land, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, At , 
'Undertaken duHng the >ears 1S22 4, 
while suffering from total blindness. Bv 
J. Hohnan, R.N,K.W. 2 vols. 8\(» 
£*lii4$. 

The Journal of an Mle 2 vols post 
Svo. 1 4s. If 

SelctjtiOns froib the^ Journals of 'll a- 
vellers in BraHL By B. Mounlenuy, 
Svo. 78 

How to enjnv Pari^. By T. KsHer\ e 
ISmo. JOs 6d 

Keating's Travels to S^ Peter's Ruer 
SsolsraS^o ^.ImSs. 

Feldbvrg'a penmark Delineated. Ro}al 
Svo* ^Inils. ^ 

The Three Brothers; or the Adven 
^es and Travels of Sir Anthony, Sn 
Robert, and Sir Thomas Stierley 3s 4 d 
NorChem Regions : or a Relation of 
Unde Richard’s Voyages for the Disco, 
very of a North-West Passage, and an 
'Account of the Overland JourniCsof other 
dhterpnXirtg Travellers; with numetous 
elegant Lngtavmgs Ss half*bound 


EDINBURGH. 

The Farmer’s Magarine • a PerioJual 
Work, exclusively devoted to AgnfuUure 
and Rural AfihirS. Published Quarterly 
No. CIL 3s 

Treatise on Mineralogy, or the Natural 
History of the Mineral Kingdom. By 
Frcdcrirk Mohs, Profci^sor tp the Mm 
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3 ng Krctbcrg.* Tr^Milatctl 

from <110 Oofinan, w4ih considcrvible ad« 
ditions* By William Haidi^^^r, RU&IS. 
3 vols* ^)Obt Hvo* 50 l^ngraviogs. £. 1 » idi. 
boards. ^ < 

" Inaugural DlscdUwe of H. Brougliam, 
E:>q* M* l’*i on being instated i^ord Hec- 
tor of this of Glasgow^, .Wednes- 

dti>, April 6, 1$^5* 2s» 6d» » • 

Select View* in <3rcCce. By^ H. ' W.. 
Wniiaras. Nof I V. Imperial 8va,*12«.* 
Quarto, Proofs Imperial 4to., In- 

dia paper, ^r'lwlluGd. 

The Foresters. fly the Author in 
“ Liglits and Shadows of ScoU*^ Life.^* 
Post 8vo. 10s> 6‘d. 

^femoirs of the Caledonian jB^ortleUl- 
tural Society. No. XH. 

A Letter addressed to the Lord Chati- 
. cellor on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
^ pdtion. 

The Harp of Zion ; a Scries of Lytics, 
founded upon the Hebrew Scriptures. By 
Wilhanf Knox* Author of the Songs of 
Israel.” Foolscap Svo. 56. boards. 

A Report of the Trial of Mr Thomas 
Menzics* before the I^h Court of Jus- 
ticiary, for an AssaultTiipon Mr William 
Auld, of Leith, taken in short hand. Bjr 
James W. Dickson* Ksq., Advocate, and 
John Dow, Esq, W. S. and carefully re- 
vised. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Corn Laws : address* 
cd to ^e Agricultural and Commercial 
Classes of Great Britain. By an Impar- 
tial Observer. (W. 

Narrative of a Journey across the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, and of a residence 
in Lima and other parts of Peru, in 1S23 
.ind 1824. By Eol^t Proctor, Esq. Bvo» 
]&. * 

Letter to the Proprietors and Mona- 


gem qf Canals arf(ll,Nmd^abIe Rivers, <ir a 
new mode of dttlwin^Vessels by a Lo- 
comotive Engine-^Boat. By Thqmas 
Gtahumc, Esq. 8v0. 3s. ^ 

The West-1 ndia Colonies: th^ Calum- 
nies Hand Misrepresentations circulated 
against them by Various writers. By 
Jamei^ M*Queort* Bvo. 6s. 

Btogruphia Presbyteriana, No^ II. 3s. 

An Appeal in behalf cf the Agricultu^ 
Tal Population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the Shape of a letter addressed to 
Mr Canning. By a Scotsman. 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Rccrca- . 
lions. By John llowbon^ EkP, ot the 
llon^, East -India Company’s Service, ^ 
aiA Autijor of “ Sketchy of Upper Ca- 
nada.”" 2 vols. p6$t 8vn. 1 5s. 

An Account of Various Cases of Dis- 
eased Ovaxia, detailing the results of ()j)e- 
rations performed for extracting them 
from the Abdomen of the Female. By 
John Lizars, Surgeon, Author of the 
System of Anatomical Plates, &c. &c.” 
Demy folio, illustrated with fine plates, 
coloured. 18s« 

Analysis of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland ; with a General View' of the 
History of that Country, and discussions 
on Borne important Branches of Political 
Economy. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart Part I. 8vo. 1 2s. 

Speech on Pluralities de^vereB in the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, on the 13th 
April last, with additional Remarks and 
Illustrations. By the Rev. John Som- 
merville, A.M., Minister of Curne. Is. 6d. 

A Narrative of the loss of the Kent, 
East-Indiaman, by fire, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, bn the 1st of March 1825. lu a letter 
to a Friend. By a Passenger. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN intelligence. 


EUROPE. 

Fuance.— The King has addressed a 
letter to the President df the Chamber of 
Deputies, requiring a Grand Deputation 
from that body to be present on the 29th 
May, at the ceremony of his Mojesty’s 
Coronation. The Minister of the Interior 
has also been authorised by the Kmg to 
announce to the President, that orddrs 
had been given to prepare apartments at 
Rheims for One hundred members of the 
Chambexa, independently of those who 
form part of tlie Grand Deputation. 

The law to indemnify the emigrants 
has passed the Chamber of Peers, having 
been previously modified by an^ amend- 

*wciu, confirmitig the pos’^es^on of the 


holders of property confiscated during the 
Revkilutibn, and providing that no stipula- 
tion of the presfent law shall affect in any 
manner property acquired before the pub- 
licaUOn of the constitutional cliartcr. The ^ 
emigraufts long entertained an cxixictatfon 
that the forfeited property would be re- 
stored ; but the question will now be set 
at rest, if the Chamber of Deputies agree 
to the-amendment. t 

Recent letters fVom Paris state, That 
such part of the Frcncli army as is pot 
want^ for the reinforcement of thq^ gar- 
risons in the fotiificd towns retained in 
Spain, win return immediately into 
France. On the l.5th in&t. the^ITth Re- 
giment of Chastouti, fevrming a part of 
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If — rotd^ 

1 1 t riij pis to 1 K\\ iihiraw « 0 ! i\ td nt 
Hi^orint 'lhc\ be followed hy 
ilu iutilkry of the i2th^ and otliur Hegi- 
nitpts, to the extent of about -JS 000 or 
1<\0{)0 men* 

T be law against sccejdlege has passed 
m the Chamber pf tteputies b> 305 td 
210 votes Thte the pmitsh. 

luent of death to the pahlic profimatK^ 
MiC the Tbe^Merchaota and Bank* 

trs of Parts have petitioned the Idng for 
the estiblishment of commerdal tteataca 
« nd oD^ihl i^glnta with the pew Goiem* 

. ments of South Atperick By this 
tion It would apisear, indeed it w one of 
us most temarkaWt (ratta* that thd e0ects 

I I the ntw pohev of EngjlW is re|;ai^ 
with great jealous) • 

Mr 1 oitSs Courier, celebrated in Preoce 
♦or his writings against absolute power 
md the Jesuits, was murdered in the 
4Kpdrtment of the Indre, whilst walking 

III one of hts own woods 

lltisstA — March — 

I lit long-subsisting dtffhrenccs ref«])ecting 
the Xoiih-west icoiist of America ha\e 
iMxn peiftctly adjusted, by a conventfon 
< )P<luded and signed by Mr Stratford 
i anning and Count Nesselrode. Bj this 
(onvontion, the limits of the UNttvigation 
.ind trade ot both partwe are accurately 
dclined, and many things relatiio to the 
Mibju^i regulated* TJie conference re., 
^pccting thc^anhirs of the hast continue , 

It IS positively afBrmcd that Mr Canning 
tikes no active paitfn them 

Thcatte (if SU Pe^erahUrgh d^atroijid 
hi Firt — N.The 14lh March, m the even- 
ing, the New Theatre at St. Puershurgh, 
i^huh was opened only on the 1st of Ja* 
iiuar) , wts buTut to the ground* It was 
entirely ot wood, but very elegant, and 
h id been ImUt iii an uncommonly short 
time. How the fireori|pfiated is unknow n, 
and It 1 *^ the more eiitraordinary^ as, on 
acr^MtiH^l Lent, there had been no per- 
ioruoanees for spine weeks U was the 
only theatre m the capital lighted with ^ 
gas, butthtadid not pause 5re, be- 
cause it happened that there wA no gas 
making in the gas-works which are at a 
small distance It w fortunate that the 
measures adopted for cxtmginshing the 
’ flames, which the )!.onperor himself di* 
rected, prevented them from e*teoding 
to the gas-works, and the great timber- 
vnda udjoinmg, otherwise the damage 
would have be^ immense. 

GuekoK.— I t 1 $ again stated that Pat* 
r«s has aurrendered to the Greeks, and the 
statement is agate contradicted Ihe 
negotiations carrymg on lictwcen the 
/urks and besugers have probihly given 
1 1 c to iliesc repor ts A lettet from /ante 
filbo mentions, tljat the Tgyjil tin licet has 


In!f'hi^cn<r 

I indtd- troops at Mo loh and Ooion. Thi^ 
statement, like another made two tponthb 
a^jo, almost in the \tr) same terms, is 
most probably a hction If uoops hive 
really been landed at the places named, 
nothing pqore can b6 intended than to 
rcinterce the Turkish garrisons which still 
occupy 4hc8e towns 

% letters from Corfu, dated the lOth 
uH)^, |t appears that adairs in Gitccc 
are going jpn more ^ favourably for the 
independent can've. The 50(i0 troop*, 
which were landed at Modon have bttn 
ttict a body of Gr^ks, proctedmg t< - 
wards Patras, and the whole of them put 
t0|kh^ The whole of the rchelhoub 
^iw been put dow n, and Vanished 
to 0a isiandsv wnd it was supposed that 
the l^eek dect will he more tbim a match 
at oca for that of the Pacha of Egypt, the 
on^ enemy thc> have to apprehend 
The Allgtmein^ j^citung ol the 9th, 
contains a corre'ipondtnce between P 1 
Bodies, secretorv gtner«d tq the Provi- 
sional Govunment of Giecee, and Mr he 
cretary Canning Mr Kodios writes in 
the name of his Government. Aftei dc. 
tailing the e^prts made, and the tiiumph 
obtained by his countrj men, the establish- 
ment of a regular system of laws and ad 
nunistration, and the vain supplication 
addressed to tlic Curojican bovciiigns it 
\ crona, be compUinb < f the note pub 
lished lost sumiDtr in which Russia pn 
posed that the contest between th€ Grctl s 
and the Turks should be settled by a con- 
vention^ under the guarantee of the Grt it 
Powers, which would allow the Ottoman 
Government a limited dominion over 
Greece^ divided into three principalitits 
under ao many Princes or lJospodaii>> 
and at the same time should secure t > 
Gree(;e the enjoyment of substantial fiec 
dom M. Rodios declares that they vv ould 
lirefer a solemn death to the disgracth 1 
lot intended to be imposed on them ^ He 
then advert<i to the “ philanthropic con 
duct” of England towards the vanou 
-States of South America, hopes that the 
Greeks w ill be deemed entitl^ to as mui h 
support from England as the Colombians 
and labours to prove that the intcrtsls «t 
iKr trade will bt greatly promoted h)' 
the recognition of Greek independence, 
and that an effectual barrier wrould bt 
thus erected against the increase ot i 
vast European |X)vvcr.’’ Mi Canning s 
answer is as guaided as becamo our clou 
bie alliance w ith the Porte and Citar, c lu 
mediation between these powers^ and tur 
neutral relations to the beiligeicunt parties 
in Greece lie manifestly favours i 
middle tortn of adjustment; but geiitiv 
blames the Kussmu proposal for hav mcr 
Come too late, and promisesj on the pot 
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of the British Government, nothin*r he- 

one! a strict neutrality. 

AMERICA. 

South America.— a detailed official 
.ircount of the sjilendid victory gained in 
rtTii by the Colombian army over the 
Spaniards, has at last reached this country. 
It fully ronUrma the accuracy of the first 
mti'IIigence in every material point. The 
Spaniards lost 26*00 men in killed and 
;voun(led, and all the rest of tJicir troops 
capitulated with their generals. The vic- 
tory was extremely honourable to the arms 
of the Colombians, for their force in the 
field consisted only of 57S0 men, while 
that of the Spaniards was 0310. Imme« 
(lialely after the battle, Bolivar intimated 
an intention to crown his glorious achieve- 
ments by an act of noble moderation — by 
surrendering into the hands of the Peru- 
\ian Congress, the moment it assembles, 
Iho Uictiitorshif), wliich they had conlided 
ti) his patriotism and energy at a time 
‘ whoM the existence of the republic was in 
the most imminent danger. The resolu- 
tion f)f the British Government, to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Colombia, 
liad occasioned excessive joy in Cartha- 
gena. Public illuminations and rejoicings 
euntinued for several days and nights. 

Recent American pajiers inform us, 
that the inhabitants of Cuba are in a state 
of great fermentation. Rigorous decrees 
itave been issued against mason lodges 
and secret societies ; and a military com- 
mission has been apjxiinted for trying 
f-uspected persons. It is believed that 
the party who aim at indejiendence have 
sent agents to Bogota to crave the aid of 
the Oilombian Government. 

I ’KITED States. — Ne\v York papers 
to llie lO’th ultimo have been received, 
rile new President delivered his inaugural 
sjieech on the 1 1th ultimo in the Hall of 
the Sdiatc, 'Fhe President sets out with 
declaring the principles on which he in- 
tend, to govern the affairs of AHierica — 
•uid takes a review of the ]irogress made 
111 settling the inhabitants of the country 
i'lntv the declaration of indeiiendence. 
^'uicc that period, a population of four 
millions has multiplied to twelve; a ter- 
ruory, bounded by the Mississippi, has 
hern extended from sea to sea ; new States 
liave been admitted to the Union, in num- 
bers nearly equal to those of the first con- 
b*dcratioii ; treaties of peace, amity, and 
Commerce, have been concluded wdth the * 
principal dominions of the earth. It goes 
oil congratulating the Senate on the flou- 
rishing condition of America. The allu- 
sions U) Foreign States. are decorous and 
^^mciliatory ; nnd, in one place, a friendly 
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bias is evinces! tow'iuds this country ; and 
the indirect numner of di'^cUising it gives 
It a higher zest. 

Upter Canada — Upper (Janada (lit- 
tle more than thirty years ago an entire 
wilderness,) from the best evidence that 
can be obtained, has now nCfOrly one mil- 
lion of acres of land under cultivation ; 
8,067 dwelling-houses, of a superior de- 
scription to the common log-houses of the 
country (which, not Iicing ratable, are not 
enumerated) ; 3f)6 merchants^ shops (ex- 
clusive of storebouscsj , 304 gristmills; 
386 saw mills ; 73 stone-horses for co- 
vering mares, for hire or gain; 30,774 
horses fit for service ; 27,61 t Working ox- 
en ; 67,644 milch cows; 91,97o young 
horned cattle, from two to four years old ; 
and 484 carriages for pleasure. The 
total valuation of the assessed propcit> 
in the province, on ivliich the rate of one 
penny in the jiound is collected for the pub- 
lic service, or rather for the service of the 
several districts, is X*l,069.074iil3iild. 
The white population is not greatly 
short of two hundred thousand souls. 
These items, it is probable, vvould have 
received a considerable augmentation had 
the asscssment-roll^ from the Kastern 
London, and the Gore district (for 1821) 
been received in time for publication. 
West Indies — Dreadful Tire at St. 
Thomas's . — We are favoured with a va- 
riety of letters by the Leeward Island 
mail, giving details of a dreadful fire at 
St. Thomtis’s. About one half the town 
has been destroy ed. 7’he estimated loss is 
nearly two millions of dollars. One of the 
letters states, that suspicions were enter- 
tained that the fir^ was by incendiaries, 
and that several suspicious characters had 
been in consequence apprehended. The 
other accounts attribute it entirely to ac- 
cident, The fire broke out early in the 
day in the market-place, the very centre of 
business. We select the following as the 
most minute in the details of this dread- 
ful calamity : — We have to make yt>u 
acquainted with a dreadful calamity which 
has happened to our tow n on the 12ih 
instant. About eight o'clock A. IM.' a 
cry of fire was heard about the market- 
place, and w'ith such fury the element was 
spreading, that at 12 o'clock it had reach- 
ed the western extent of the town, level- 
ling in its way every w ooden building w ilh 
the ground ; of about 12 lire proof, there 
were but six saved, by the gieatest exer- 
tion, to which we owe the gieat luck of 
having it in our power to wT ite the present 
at our desk in its ubual place. Having the 
ilaines just in our front, with a north-east 
breeze, we could only i^roserve ourselves 
by keeping the doors constantly wet tiom 
the inside. The more \aluablc part of 
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tht? town, all above the maikct, has not 
suJfcrt'ii in tlu' least. A Subscription ol* 
10,000 tiollars was laiscd iin mediately for 
the momentary relief of the pmw. Qjic 
consolation we liavc^that it hapiiened 
accidentally/’ 

ASIA. 

East Indies — An Extraordinary Ga- 
zette has been ])ublished, containing the 
despatches of Sir A. Cainpliell, whkh de- 
tail the parttculars iof the victory over the 
Burmese. On the 1st of December, the 
united force of the Bunnan Empire, 
amounting to about 60,000 men, appear- 
ed in front of our army, and different ac- 
tions took place till the 8th, when our 
efforts were crowned with tlie most com- 
plete success. The enemy were driven 
from all their works, abandoning their 
guns, with a quantity of arms of every 
description ; of 300 pieces of ordnance, 
24*0 arc in our camp. The loss in killed 
and wounded is at least 5000 men ; and 
the total defeat of the Burmese army most 
fully accomplished. 

A second despatch, of the 1 6th Decem- 
Iier, announces anotljer great victory over 
the army of Bundoolo, re-collected, and 
considerably re-inforced, after his late de- 
feat. “ My dispositions,” says Sir A. 
Campbell, “ being complete, the precon- 
certed signal-guns were fired, and I had 
the pleasure to liear Brigadier-General 
Cotton’s reply, which assured me that all 
was ready on his side ; the artillery now 
opened, and the three columns rushed on 
to the assault with the most determined 
and enthusiastic bravery, and in less than 
fifteen minutes were in full possession of 
this most stupendous work, making the 
enemy suffer most severely, and obliging 
him to leave his camp standing, with all 
the baggage, and a great proportion of 
their arms and ammunition. When it is 
known that thirteen hundred British in* 
fantry stormed, and carried by assault, the 
most formidable, entrenched, and stock- 
aded w'orks I ever saw, defended by up- 
wards of twenty thousand men, I trust it 
is unnecessary for me to say more in 
praise of men performing such a prodigy ; 
future ages will scarcely believe it. The 
prisoners declare that our appearance be- 
fore their works was treated by them all 
(from their generals downwards) with the 
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Utmost derision and contempt, so couH- 
dent w ere they in their inmieiisc superio- 
rity in numbers, and the fancied secuiit) 
of the w’orks they had constructed.” — 
“ Our gallant friends afloat, ” contuiiuH' 
Sir Archibald, “ were determined not 
let this auspicious day pass w tthout tluu 
share in its ojicrations.” Lieut. Keller, of 
the Arachne, procc'eded up the river, at - 
tacked thirty- two of the enemy ’.s wai- 
boats, ainl brought away thirty, besides 
destroying several fire-rafts, as well us 
materials and combustibles for consii uct. 
ing others. The native troops acuil 
throughout with the utmost steadiness 
and bravery, emulating the Europeans in 
that determined valour which alwaj.. 
characterises the British soldier. 

General return of killed, wounded, anil 
missing. Eroin the 1st to the 7th Dt - 
ceinbcr 1824, there were 20 killed, 245 
wounded, and two horses missing. 

Names of officers killed and levuvded . 

Killed. — 3d regiment Madras nalivt* 
light infantry. Major Walker. His Ma- 
jesty's J3th light infantry, Brevet Captain 
and Liculonant O’Shea. 

Wonnded — Ilis Majesty’s 13th liplit 
infantry. Captain ('laike, severely; Fit. 
sign J. Blackwell, slightly ; Ensign H. \V. 
Croker, severely. Ills Majesty’s 3S!li 
regiment, Lieutenant .T. S. Torrens, se- 
verely, not dangerously ; Lieutenant A. 
n. M. M‘Lcroth, severely. His Majeshv’s 
89lh regiment, Captain R. C. Rose, se- 
verely. Honourable Company’s Madias 
1st European regiment, Lieutenant <’ 
Butler, slightly. Madras 26th regiment 
native infantry, Ensign Smith, seveuh- 
Madras 28th regiment native infantrv, 
Lieutenant J. C. Tarriano. severely ; En- 
sign O’ Brian, severely. Madras 43d re- 
giment native infantry, Lieutenant Scott, 
slightly. 

Names of officers wonuded 07i the lb/' 
Decemher 1824. 

89th ^regiment.— -Lieutenant A. B- 
Taylor, Sightly ; Lieutenant A. Dow^dall, 
severely ; Assistant-Surgeon J. Walslu 
slightly. 

1st European regimcnt.--Captain / 
Roy, slightly. 

i2th native infantry. — Lieut. Glover, 
severely, arm amputated. 

Total, 2 killed, 46 wounded. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lo£DS.--.3farc/( 29.— On 
the Report of the Scots Juries Bill, Lord 
Melville moved some amendments ; and, 
on the motion of the Noble Lord, they 
ivere ordered to be engrossed. Adjourned. 

TKIAL or SCOTCH PEEllS. 

Jfril IL — Lord Colchester made a 
report from the Committee who had been 
apiKiinted to consider the state of the 
laws relating to the trials of Peers for 
ofl’ences in Scotland. It was understood 
to recommend some amendments in th6 
act of Queen Anne, by assimilating the 
law of Scotland, and the forms of pro- 
cess in all such cases, to the law of 
England. The Noble Lord then intro- 
duced a Bill, founded on the recommenda- 
tjon of the report, which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be jH-inted. 

22 Lord Holland, pursuant to no- 

tice, brought in a Bill to amend the Scotch 
law 1 expecting forfeiture by corruption of 
blood, Ac. The Noble Lord briefly ex- 
plumed, that, in cases of high treason 
and attainder, the object of the Bdl was 
to confine the law to the oilending party, 
and to remove it altogether from their 
puccessors or descendants. The Bill was 
read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed, 

2o. — Lord Liverpool, in answer to a 
<|uchtion by the Earl of Lauderdale, in 
regard to the Corn-law s, said, that some 
altcnition w^as necessary, but that he w as 
of opinion nothing could be done during 
the present Session of Parliament. 

CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

The Duke of York, in rising, to present 
a Petition from the Dean and Chapter of 
St. George, Windsor, against the Catholic 
claims, observed, that the principles he 
had imbibed on this subject remained 
unchanged. He conceived the admission 
of Roman Catholics into the privileges 
they claimed, w'ould Ijp contrary to the 
‘'pint of the Constitution, and would, in 
his opinion, be n severe blow to it. His 
Royal Highness referred to the corona- 
tion oath, w Inch he thought had not been 
sufficiently considered, and read a part of 
Jt, to shew that there could be no mental 
reservation, and that therefore its obliga- 
tion i!ould not be removed from the So- 
vereign. He declared, that nothing should 
make him alter the opinions he now en- 
tertained, wherever he was placed, so 
help him God ! 

29.— .'rhe Scottish Sherifl-Court Bill 
^'cnt thiough a Committee, and some 


verbal amendments were introduced, after 
a conversation betw'cen Lords Melville, 
Kosslyn, and others. Adjourned. 

House or Commons — March 28 

Petitions from several of the Incorporated 
Trades of Glasgow against the Catholic 
Claims were read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. Mr Spring Rice •presented a 
petition from the Protestant inhabitants 
of the county of Limerick, in favour of 
the Catholic claims, at the same time ex- 
pressing their opinion that such a mea- 
sure would not be good unless accompa- 
nied with the disfranchisement of the 
forty shilling freeholders, and the form- 
ing an adequate and permanent provision 
for the Roman Catholic claims, 

Mr Littleton rose for the purpose of 
informing the House, that it was his in- 
tention, as soon as possible after the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, to submit a 
measure for regulating the Elective Fran- 
chise in Ireland. He was not now pre- 
pared to say to what amount he should 
raise the qualification or the principle of 
registering freeholds. He did not think 
it would be less than £.5, or more than 
£.10. He conceived that^ coujiled with 
a security like this, emancipation might 
be carried. 

The House then went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, w'hen, after some dis- 
cussion, £.40,000 were granted for public 
works, and the repairs of public works ; 
£.10,000 for defraying the expense of the 
works at the College of Edinburgh ; 
£.15,950 for the harbour of Portpatrick ; 
and, among other grants, £.40,000 for 
the British Museum. 

29. — The Water of Leith Reservoir 
Bill w^as read a second time. The West 
India Bill was read a second time without 
a division. 

mCHARD CARLISLE. 

Mr Hume presented a petition from Mr 
Richard Carlilc, complaining of the hard- 
ships to which he was still subjected. He 
was condemned to three years imprison- 
ment, and a fine of £.1500 ; and he had 
suft'ered six years imprisonment. The 
additional imprisonment was because Mr 
Carlile could not pay the fine, the means 
of jiaying such fine lieing withheld by the 
Government. They had seized his >>.o- 
perty, and they still withheld it, and yet 
the Govermuent required hirp to pay his 
fine. Mr Secretary Peel observed, that 
the conduct of Mr Carlile had been so 
violent, that it was impossible to advise 
the extension of indulgence to him. Be.« 
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sides corruptiiv» various persons in the 
neighbourhood, Mr Carlilu had given him 
(Mr Peel) distinct notice, that if he were 
detained in prison after a certain day, he 
should consider himself justihed in “ mur- 
dering” the first keeper, or other person 
w'ho should approach him «with tho view 
of preventing him from leaving the pri- 
son. — Petition ordered to be printed. 

Mr Littleton gave notice, that, on the 
1 4th April he should move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the Franchise 
in Ireland. * 

Lord F. Gower gave notice, that, on 
Tuesday, April 26th, be c^hould move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to make a {pecu- 
niary provision for the Boinau Catholic 
Clergy in Ireland. 

Mr Hume then moved ibr a series of 
papers in addition to those already before 
the House, regarding the Burmese war, 
viz. aa account of Birman encroachments 
before 1822 ; also of the authority under 
which the East India Com|iany took {K)s- 
scssion of the Island of Sinkporee, to 
which the Birmans laid claim, and the 
taking possession of which by the Com- 
jiany was the avowed cause of the war.— 
Papers ordered. 

COMBINATION LAWS. 

Mr Huskisson rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for a Committee of Supply to in- 
quire into the effect of the repeal of the 
Combination Laws. Since these laws 
were rqpealcd in the last Session of Par- 
liament, proceedings of a very serious na- 
ture had taken place. He was quite su- 
tisfied, that if some remedy was not ap- 
plied speedily, the evil would grow to a 
magnitude that would require very dif- 
ferent measures. But without any [par- 
ticular statement of the violence commit- 
ted, he might show what the views and 
principles of the individuals were, and 
the sort of right they claimed with inter- 
ference to the conduct and profpcrty of 
their employers. Their objects might be 
collected from the articles by which they 
professed to be regulated. The Lanark, 
Dumbarton, and Ayrshire colliers had not 
less than between twenty and thirty of 
these articles. They were as regularly 
organized as some of the new govern- 
ments that had sprung up in difiTercnt 
parts of the world. They had their de- 
puties, electors, president, secretary, and 
committees. By the Ayrshire association, 
provision was made for a general meet- 
ing of delegates, and not alone from those 
of the same trade, for here there was a 
union of trades, and each might send de- 
legates to the general meeting, — a sort of 
fcdiral republic of difierent trades. All 
law s iMishcd at a niectiirg of delegates were 
binding upon the members , and one of 


those laws wasj that no employer shoulf' 
be allowx*d to keep a stock of coals cju 
hand, as he might thereby be enabled to 
rescue himself from the control of the 
association. After some farther observa- 
tions, the Right Honourable Gentleman 
concluded by moving for a Select Com- 
mittee, one of whose otjccts it should be 
to inquire into the conduct of the work- 
men in various parts of the kingdom, and 
the propriety of the repeal of Sect. 5, Cap. 
95, of his present Majesty. After sonic 
remarks from Mr Hume, Mr Feel, Ac. 
tlie motion was agreed to. — Adjourned. 

31. — There was no business of im- 
portance, and the House, at its rising, 
adjourned, for the holidays, to the 14tb 
April. 

14.— The House having met, 
agreeably’ to adjournment, petitioiis were 
presented against granting any favours to 
the Roman Catholics, from Glasgow', and 
other places. 

15. — Leave was given to bring in .i 
Bill for the consolidation of the Excise 
and Custom Acts. 

18.— Mr Abercromby presented a pe- 
tition from inhabitants of Edinburgh 
against the Edinburgh Improvements’ 
Bill. A great majority of the inhabi- 
tants, he said, were iigainst the Bill m 
its pr^ent form, and prayed to be heart! 
by counsel. Sir George Clerk presenletl 
two similar [petitions. The proposed al- 
terations in the city of Edinburgh, he 
said, were very extensive, and, he thought, 
required consideration. He thcrcfoic 
should recommend the postponement ol 
the Bill. A great nurtiber of petition'* 
for and against the Catholic Claims w'crc 
presented from various places. Tlie 
Juries’ Bill w'as read a second lime, and 
ordered to be committed on Friday next. 

HOMAN CATHOLIC BILL, 

Sir F. Burdett then moved the ordti 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Roman Catholic Bill. 

Mr Brownlow said, drcumstanccd as 
Ireland w as, it could not remain so much 
longer : the remedy must be on the prin- 
ciples of concession, ’instantly and full}. 
If he were asked, if he still {xu'scvercd lu 
his former op{X)sition, (for it had ntwer 
been enmity,) he would say No ; for many 
of the grounds of his former oppobitiun 
had been removed, and he w'as bound, d 
in error, to make a frank acknowledg- 
ment of that error. He w ould sayj^ that 
the Homan Catholic religion, as a s} in- 
tern, was now free from the imputation 
of being a state within a sbttc, and tla‘ 
power of the Fo|)e was confined whoU} 
to afT’airs of a spiritual nature. Thedhni. 
Meml)cr rcfeircd lo^ the i-vidciicc taken 
before the Commillee, and said, from tin 
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1625 .:] 

(|ueslion pul to Dr Ooyle^ it a|i]jeared, that 
jf the Pope interfered with the rights of 
the Crown, the Clergy would oppose him 
by spiritual weapons, and teach tlie peo- 
ple that obedience to their Sovereign was 
their duty. That opinion was not con- 
iined to Ur Doyle, for the Archbishop of 
Dublin had stated the same doctrine. On 
those subjects he had received much new 
light ; and he tvas inclined to vote for 
the Bill of the Hon. Baronet. But he did 
not think that Bill went far enough, aS 
he was of opinion that a provision should 
lie made for the Catholic Clergy, and a 
reformation take place in the elective 
franchise, and by that his final sufjportof 
the Bill would be determined. Mr Banks 
contended that the pro{iosod additions 
would render it even more objection- 
able. He would move the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months.* Mr 
W. Peel seconded the amendment. Co- 
lonel Bagwell thought the expence of 
ji.iying the Catholic Cl^gy might, in the 
course of a few years, be met by saving 
the cxpence of 10,000 bayonets. Mr 
Dawson differed from Mr Brownlow. lie 
found it impossible to reconcile what pass- 
ed before the Committee, with conduct 
which had been sufficiently notorious in 
other iilaces. He dreaded the proposed 
alteration of the laws, because he con- 
sidered it dangerous to the liberties of 
England, and the happiness of the peo- 
ple. I.ord Milton contended, that the 
])rescnt measure was the best calculated 
for maintaining the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. Lord North would ask the op- 
posers of this measure, for what period* 
tiiey were waiting to grant these privi- 
leges. On Mr Goulburn rising to deliver 
bis reasons for opposing the secoml read- 
ing of this Bill, the cries of — question, 
question ! adjourn, adjourn ! became so 
loial, as rendered it impossible for him to 
proceetl. The debate was then adjourn- 
ed till Thursday. 

2i — The order of the day for resum- * 
mg the adjoufned debate on the Catholic 
Helicf -Bill being read,’ Mr Goulburn, who 
considered himself in possession of the 
House, opened the discussion by reitera- 
ting all his former arguments against the 
measure. Lord Binning supported the 
Bill. Air Wallace spoke at considerable 
length against it. 

Mr Secretary Canning then rose, amidst 
loud cheers from all sides of the House— 

“ Often as it has fallen to my lot to ad- 
dress the House on this important ques- 
tion, I approach its copsideration, on the 
present occasion, witli very peculiar satis- 
faction ; for, in travelling over this beaten 
ground, the subject presents to me a new 


and rao>t cheering prospect. (Hear hear.) 
God forbid that, within these walls, and 
before this Assembly, I should enter into 
any discussion upon articles of Christian 
faith. But when we regret that one man 
believes in transubstuntiation, and proceed 
so far as to exclude him from Parliament, 
in consequence of that belief, let it not 
be forgotten, that the roan who lielieves in 
consubstantisufion sits at our side, and en- 
joys every privilege of the constitution. 
1 am surprised when a question comes be- 
fore us, for the adinissioti of sectaries, 
that we can think of quarrelling with the 
Catholic upon the ground I have desenh- 
ed, when wc sit by the side and vote in 
the House with those who deny the di- 
vinity of our Saviour, (Hear.) But then 
come the political objections ; a Papist, 
it is said, cannot bear due allegiance to a 
Sovereign of this country. But who was 
it that brought a king to the block, and 
who was it that stripped Episcojiacy of 
its mitre ? I will not say who they were, 
but they were not Papists. Mr Pope, 
the distinguished )X?et, was, as you all 
know, a Roman Catholic, and Bishop At- 
terbury at one time endeavoured to con- 
vert him to the Church of^ England. Mr 
Pope stated, in his reply to the Bi- 
shop’s letter, I Jii>pe all churches and 
all Governments ore so far of God, as they 
are rightly understood, 'and rightly admi- 
nistered ; and where they are or may be 
wrong, I leave it to God alone to mend 
or reform them, which, whenever he 
does, it must be by greater insthiments 
than I am. I am not a Papist, for I re- 
nounce the temporal invaisons of the pa- 
pal power, and detest their arrogated au- 
thority over Princes and states ; 1 am a 
Catholic in the strictest sense of the word.’ ’ 
Here is a confirmation of what Dr Doyle 
said, wlien he denied the interference of 
the spiritual authority of the Pope with 
the temporal allegiance of the subject. I 
will trouble the House with one other ob- 
servation ; I have brought under tlie no- 
tice of the House the internal situation of 
the Catholics, and the internal situation of 
Ireland. In our great and woiuleiful in- 
crease of prosperity, wc have outgrown 
Other nations, and it is in human nature, 
both in individuals and in nations, to liwk 
on great prosperity with someth] ng like 
invidiousness. There is in some cases ii 
feeling of this nature among other nation*. 
They look to our internal state for some 
spot which is to taint and destroy ^o^r 
constitution, and where can tlicy find it ? 
where do they always direct their atten- 
tion but to Ireland, and to the state of 
the Catholics? There they look, for the 
destruction of our power. I, Sir, would 
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disappoint l)olh oar invidious fi lends, and 
those who are really anxious for our weU 
fiu-e, from conceiving that our {)ros|)erity 
is the best security for the happiness of 
I’.urope. T, Sir, would heal this rankling 
w ound of Ireland, so that not even a ci-* 
catrice should remain. If the Bill should 
pass, it will produce this result; and 1, 
Sir, shall give my support to the mea- 
sure.” (The right honourable gentleman 
took his seat amidst loud and long con- 
tinued cheering). 

JVIr Secretarj' Peel opposed the mea- 
sure at considerable length, and with 
great ability. The very preamble of the 
Bill, he said, he considered as somewhat 
ominous. He did believe that the late 
King held great })ersonal weight upon 
this (jiic.‘'tion. ( llcar^ licttr,) But sup- 
pose a King, after he had taken the oath 
against transubstantiation, were to revolve 
the subject in his mind, and arrive at a 
cliirerent conclusion with regard to his 
religious belief, what w'ould be the con- 
sequence ? If, then, this were so, if a 
King and a Queen, after their accession 
to the tlirone, with the facilities which 
this Bill would atlbrd, were to be at li- 
berty to change their religious creed, the 
peace and tranquillity of the country 
would henceforth rest upon the mind of 
one individual. ( Cheers.) It was no 
great satisfaction to him that Dr Doyle 
told them that iiidulgencies w'cre limited, 
the sliortest to a quarantine of forty days, 
and that the longest was never granted 
for more than seven years. ( Laughter.) 
All these doctrines he regarded as having 
a direct influence and bearing upon the 
practical conduct of the man, and, as 
such, wished to see them kept from 
mingling beyond a certain sphere in the 
civil intercourse of life. lie muvSt still 
jicrsist in rejecting this measure,— Mr 
Brougham declared, that the speech of 
ihe Right Honotiiable Secretary for Fo- 
reign AiFairs had so completely answered, 
as it were, by anticipation, the speech 
that they had just heard, that he should 
not trouble the House ljy carrying tlie 
que-stion any farther than where it then 
siocxl. The Bill for disfranchisement he 
objected to, and that also for jtaying the 
Clergy, because it ivent to increase the 
influence of the Crowm, and to give it an 
officer in every piirwh of Ireland. Stran- , 


gers were then ordered to u'ltbdraw ; and 
on a divisit»n the numbers were — For the 
second rcadirig, 2(>S — Against it, 841— 
Majority, 27. 

22 Mr Kennedy presented a petition 

from Edinburgh, against the Leith-Docks’ 
BUI. The Chancellor of the Exchequetr 
brought in a Bill to assimilate the law of 
England to the law' of Scotland and Ire- 
land, in regard to spirit-duties. 

26. — Mr Idttleton moved' the second 
reading of the Elective Franchise Bill. 
He pointed out the subjection to their 
landlord.*? of the 40s, Irish freeholders, 
and adverted to the acts for limiting the 
right of voting, which this Bill went to 
extend ; his own opinion W'as in favour 
of iMO, but that might be settled in the 
Committee. Mr L. Foster and Mr 
Brougham objected to the Bill ; Sir ,T. 
Newport, Mr Plunkct, uiid others, sup- 
}x»rted it. Mr Banks moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read this 
day>six months, %Thc House divided. 
For the second reading, 233.— For the 
amendment, 185 — Majority, 48. The 
Bill W’as reatl a second time. Adjourned- 

28— Upwards of 200 petitions were 
presented against any alteration in the 
system of the Corn. Laws, which occupied 
the House nearly four hours. Mr Whit- 
more then brought forward his promised 
motion on the subject. When we talked 
of the principles of free trade, it was 
quite impossible to live under the laws at 
present existing in regard to corn. The 
elements of distress were already evincing 
themselves, and if the system w^cre con- 
tinued, it w'ould have this further inju- 
rious.tendency, that it would engender 
similar laws in other countries, lie con- 
cluded by moving, “ That the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee, for the 
purpose of con.sidcring the Corn-Laws.” 
Mr Gooch and Mr Huskisson opjiosed 
the motion, on the ground that it was 
ill-timed. The question was discussed 

m considerable length, after which the 
House divided. For the motion, 47— 
Against it, 187 — Majority, 140. 

29 — The Game-Laws’ Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. I.ord Leveson 
Gower’s resolution, for making a national 
provision for the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
was carried, after considerable discussion, 
by a majority of 43, Adjourned. 
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M chinch ohf Sh}pwreck.^V.ax\^ in tho 
morning of the 27th of February, the 
llrig Resolution, Captain Holm, of and 
from Hamburgh, bound for New ’Or- 
leans, of 300 tons burthen, was driven 
on shore at Haroldswick in the Island of 
Unst, Zetland, during a tremendous snow- 
storm from the S. S. E., and dashed to 
pieces. All on lx)ard, including the owner, 
Mr Kelting, of Altona, and his lady, two 
passengers, (Jews,) and the crew, j>erished, 
excepting the Captain, whose preservation 
is almost miraculous. The vessel was 
j)artly laden with linens, stockings, mill- 
stones, and bricks. Ry the unremitting 
exertions and authority of Thomas Ed- 
mondston, Esq. of Bundss, Justice of 
l*eace, a considerable part of the linens 
and stockings lias been saved ; arid in 
this gentleman’s house Captain Holm has 
leceived every comfort and hospitality. 
Great dejircdations were committed by 
t he peasantry on the debt is of the cargo 
tind vessel which the waves had scattered 
on the strand; and the disposition to 
plunder, which, unfortunately, in many 
countries, is so prevalent on sitnilar occa- 
sions, was in a high degree excited* by 
the circumstance of some casks of spirits 
being found among the wreck, with which 
the plunderers most liberally regaled 
themselves. But it is the imprudent and 
illiberal practice that I|as too long, and 
frequently existed in those remote Is- 
lands, of granting a remuneration, totally 
inadequate to the exertions and dangers 
of the salvers, that encourages such re- 
volting and disagraceful scenes at ship- 
\\ recks ; and this much must be admit- 
ted, that the depredations of th« Islanders 
were more confined to theft than open 
violence. Of the bodies, nine have been 
found, and decently interred. This me^ 
laroilioly shipwreck affbrds another proof 
to the many already existing of the utili- 
ty of a light-house being established on 
the northern extremity of these Islands, 
where the rapidity of the currents, and 
teinjxjstuousncss of the sea, often baffle 
the skill of the most vigilant navigator. 
Had such a light-house existed, the 
unfortunate Resolution would, in all pro- 
bability, have iMjen in safety, either by 
''landing out to sea, or taking shelter in 
the secure and excellent harliour of Bal- 
tasound, which is separated from Ha- 
roldswick only by a single headland, and 
which is too little known to northern 
mariners. For a full description of it, it 
only ncccs?ary to refer to a very per- 


spicuous and accurate chart, published 
by Captain Ramage, U. N., under the' 
suncticin of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

March 2^,^Mr lirougham. — 1'his 
day the Lord Provost, Magistj^ates, and 
Council df the city of Edinburgh, unani- 
niou'?ly voted the freedom of the city to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. IVf.P. in tesu- 
inony of their admiration of his powerful 
and distinguished talents, exerted on 
many public occasions in behalf of objects 
of important national interest ; and of the 
pleasure they experience in reflecting, 
that, as a native of this city, he has ever 
shewn the warmest zeal for its prosperity, 
and, as a pupil of its High School and 
University, he here laid the foundation, 
and exhibited the early indications of 
those varied literary and scientific acquire- 
ments, which have since so splendidly 
adorned his maturer years. ' Honours aiu 
never so grateful as when they come from 
those who are opposed to us by their ge- 
neral views, or their habits of party con- 
nection. On the succeeding Monday, Mr 
Brougham was elected Lord Bettor of the 
University of Glasgow, hy the casting 
vote of Sir James Mackintosh, who had 
gone thither on puiqxise. The public 
dinner giveh to Sir James the sdme day, 
was attended by upwards of 300 Noble- 
men and Gentlemen. ' John Maxwell 
Esq. M.P. for Renfrewshire, officiated ati 
chairman ; Mr Wallace of Kelly, as crou- 
pier, Sir James, from severe indisposi- 
tion, was unable to attend. 

29, — The Presbytery of Paisley met, 
when it was moved by tlie Rev. Dr Mon- 
teith of Houston, and seconded by the 
Rev Dr. Scott of Greenock, that the Ge- 
neral Assembly he overtured against plu- 
ralities of office. An overture w'as accord- 
ingly brought in, approved of, and adopt- 
ed ; IVIr Fleming of Neilston dissenting. 

— Preshyiery of Glasgow , — At the 
ordinary meeting of the Presbytery, it 
W'as agtecd, by a majority of 13, to peti- 
tion both Houses of Parli|iment against 
the Roman Catholic Bill. 

Aprils , — At a meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Annan, that Reverend Court had 
under their consideration the two over- 
tures trausmitted fiom the General As- 
sembly, respecting the more cttectual in- 
struction of Students in Divinity, when 
the Presbytery, In one voice, highly ap- 
proved of both overtures. Two additional 
overtures to the General Assembly weie 
proposed, and unanimously adopt^ — the 
one against the union^of Professorships 
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with ministerial charges, the other for 
ameliorating the condition of Parochial 
Schoolmasters. • 

U t). — Dinner 1o Mr Brougham.^ 
'riiit' day a public dinner was given to Mr 
.Itroughain, in the Assembly Itooms, 
. lieorge-Street. Alx3Ut SOO Noblemen and 
Gentlemen were present. The large room 
w as so excessively crowded, that about 
1 80 Gentlemen had to dine in a, separate 
apartment, and were admitted into the 
gallery after difner. Public interest w'as 
so greatly excited to see and to hear this 
celebrated individual, that, for several 
days, tickets of admission bore a high 
premium ; and, notwithstanding all that 
w as done for enlarging the accommoda- 
tion, it IS believed more individuals were 
excluded than obtained access to the 
rooms. But to those tvho were so for- 
tunate, the spectacle — when the great- 
room, gallery, and orchestra, were crowd- 
ed in every part w ith intelligence, listening 
to an eloquence which seized on every 
car, enchained every understanding, and 
hurried aw’ay the feelings of all present — 
was morally sublime. Mr Brougham, ac- 
companied by Mr Cockburn, (the Chair- 
manf,) Lord Glenorchy, L^rd Charles 
Bussell, General Hay of Bannes, Mr Fer- 
guson 6f*Kaith, Thomas Thomson, Esq. 
Advocate, and a number of other Gen- 
tlemen, entered the room a few minutes 
past six o’clock, and was received with 
great cheering. After the cloth had been 
removed, and the usual preliminary toasts 
drank, Mr Cockburn, after a siieech of 
great elegance and feeling, in which be 
pointed out the distinguished merits of 
their illustrious guest, concluded by pro- 
posing his health, amidst loud peals of 
applause. 

Mr Brougham , — I am sure you will 
readily believe me when I say, that I rise 
under considerable embarrassment, to ex- 
press my feelings on the present occasion. 
AUieit, not unused to public meetings of 
this sort, I yet feel inability to describe 
the sense I entertain of the very singular 
kindness with which I have been receiv- 
ed this day by my fellow'-citizens of Ed- 
inburgh. I know 1 owe it partly to the 
kindness of my friend the (Chairman, 
which he has expressed so eloquently and 
feelingly to-day^ and that I may also lay 
claim to it by tw'O titles, by one of which 
especially I would desire to take it, and 
it is this : I am your fellow-citizen, born, 
lirecl, and educated in this town, IIow 
much I ow'e to that, 1 want utterance to 
express. Suffice it to say, that I deem I 
owe every thing to that education I re- 
ceived in Edinburgh, and I have never 
been slack to say in England us well 
as hl’rc. The otker claim I have to your 


kind consideration is founded on a still 
higher title, not that I take credit for all 
the panegyrics so lavishly bestowed u]K>n 
me by my jxirtial friends, but I feel that 
on returning to you, after so long an ab- 
sence, I can stretch out my hands and 
say, with sincerity, I am a public man, 
and these hands arc clean, f Beah ofap~ 
But there is one expression of 
my fiiend’s which I do object to. He 
talked of the trial of the late Queen. F 
never in public nor in private heard so 
gross a profanation of language, as that 
expression conveys, or one so contrarj 
and revolting to the feelings 1 entertain 
of that most extraordinary proceeding ; 
and although it is quite customary to 
dcscxilie it by ^tbat term, 1 never can 
hear it made use of without protest- 
ing against it. It was no tuiai.. But 
that time is now gone by, and though I 
might be silent, my respect to my prin- 
ciples oblige me to contradict my worthy 
friend, and to say to him and to you, that 
that phrase is incorrect. Trial it was 
none — where there was an evident inte- 
rest in the dcsfniction of their victim, in 
those who sat on the Bench of Justice, 
and prefended to try the Quecm Tn^il 
it W’as none— where' that defenceless fe- 
male was surrounded and oppressed bv 
an array of all the pow'crs and preroga- 
tive of state, and defended only by the 
ann of the law’, while the princes of the 
land and the powers of darkness united 
to oppress their victim. Trial it was none 
— w'hcre the accusers and the judges 
broke through oveiy form of justice and 
of judicial practice, in refusing access to 
the witnesses before they were produced 
in Court. Talk of the days that I 
stood in that place w hich they sacrilegi- 
ously called a Court of Justice,” testi- 
fying my abhorrence of their proceedings, 
and then say that the Queen was tried. 

( Loud and repented hursts of applause.) 
But I now recur to more pleasant recol- 
lections than these — to the remembrance 
of fdiiner scenes, though the pleasure 1 
feel in meeting you here be damped bv 
the blanks around me, occasioned by the 
loss of those Tt’ith whom I have spent 
many pleasant days in this town, and who, 
had they been left to us, would have been 
amongst the foremost to have met mo 
here. In this town it was, as was trulj 
observed by our worthy Chairman, that I 
first imbiliecl the principles of a lilMj-ni 
Scottish education ; and it is fit that 1 
should tell you, as many of you may not 
have heard of it, W’hat I have frequent 1\ 
told to others, in other places, and in 
other meetings, perhaps not so intelli- 
gent as that 1 am now addressing, though 
not less popular, that I have seen 
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other place of education more efficient them for that purpose, as you have seen 
than that which is established in this exemplified. in the case of the p^entleman 
city. I have been in the habit of seeing who now supports your Vice-Chairman, 
and considering many methods of edu- Mr James Gibson Craig. There were hot » 
cation, but I have not seen one plan, or tvanting those who, by themselves, and 
any one system, so well adapted to the their abandoned rtiinipns, have had re- 
t caching of youth, rightly to estimate the course to mdn of as abandonecl princi- 
blessings of a free Government, and to pies as their own for crushing the free^ 
train them up to become good citizens dom of speech and pf fair discussion, 
and valuable members of society, as that Blessed be God, these days are now gone 
adopted in the High School — I mean the by, and very shortly many may not credit 
old High School of Edinburgh, and the the tale 1 have now told. Aut we have 
Scottish Universities. Great improve- now seen that there was a tract of time, 
inents, no doubt, will be made, and ape when a member who got up in his place 
daily making in the education of youth, in Parliament, and was bad enough to ad- 
What 1 say is this— that such a school is vocate the principles of free trade with 
altogether inValuable in a free State — in foreign nations, was denounced as a ja- 
a State having higher objects in view, by cobin — as a theorist, at least, or a visioii- 
the education of its youth, than a mere ary ; but X have lived also to see those 
hnowdedge of the Latin and Greek Ian- very principles acted upon by the same 
guages, and the study of Prosody. That men, and in ,.the very same place, who, 
in a free State like this higher objects but a short while before, were loudest 
sliould be kept in view, there cau be no in the cry of “ jacobin and visionary 
doubt, though I confess I have passed and hollow majorities voting in favour of 
much of my time in these studies my- the same measures w’hich they formerly 
self. Yet a school like the old High execrated ;-.-following in their principles 
^.chool of Edinburgh is invaluable, and those very same maxims of ours in fa. 
i.u what is It so ? It is because men of vour of free trade, and this, too, by men 
highest and lowest rank in society who formerly followed the cry of him 
h. lid their children to be educated at that who uttered his severest declamations 
sf’hojl. The oldest friend I have in the and jokes against us. J^et us not twit 
world, and whom I rejoice to see here to- them w ith their change, for as their 
d.iy, IS your worthy Vice-President (the conversion to our principles is but recent, 
Hon. William Douglas Haly burton). We and may not be so determined and steady 
were at the High School of Edinburgh as generally hapj^ns with new^ convuts, 
together, and in the same class along with let us not tw'it them w ith it, so as to 
others w'ho still possess our friendship, give them a pretence to turn back again ; 
and some of them in a rank pf life still but rather let us extend o>ir eye to the 
Inghcr than his. One of them was a change which has taken place in their 
nohleinan, who is now in the House of foreign policy, which is no less singular. 
Poors ; and some of them, again, were For how many long years has it been 
siiopkeeiKjrs in the town of Edinburgh— painful, and even degrading, to feel that 
some of them were shopkeepers in the one was an Englishman ! 1 mean during 

lowest part of the Cow'gate of Edin- that dark, night, in w'hich, in league with 

burgh — some of them the children of the tyrants of the contirrent, England 

Persons w ho kept a very inferior descrip- was foremost to succour tyrants in every 

tioii of shops in Edinburgh — and one or Attempt against the liberties of mankind, 
tw o of them were the sons of menial scr- and a counsellor v/as always to be found 
' ants in the town. There they were, in her at the elbow of every one of them 
•‘'itting side by side, giving and taking who wished to sacrifice and trample on 
places from each other, without the the rights of nations ; and not a despot 
*>ligiuest impression on the part of my could turn his eye towards this country 
noble friends of any superiority on their but met the glistening eye of fellow-feel- 
pait to the other lioys, or any idea of ing;— andthe iron hand of the oppres- 
inferiority on the part of the other boys sor, reeking With the blood of the slain, 

them. This is my reason for prefer- was greeted in her friendly grasp ; — when 

1‘ing the old High School of Edinburgh Europe beheld the , degrading spectar 
to a Patrician School, however well re- cle of the union of Liberty with Ty- 
gulated or conducted. There are many ranny — a set of despots leagued together 
‘imong us here that are but young, who against the liberties of the human race— 
have only known the gay holiday- timC Of and when the most detestable otgect of 

l^olitical existence,— w'ho have not lived the basest superstition never turned in 

1*1 that dark and troublous time, when vain for assistance of the government of 

patriot was frowned down by public the freest country on t!\e face pf tl'.V‘ 

and ^vas notoriously singled out hv earth. That black and disgraceful 
VOL. xvi. ' * -IK 
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has DOW gone down the sky^the voice 
at Englishmen ha^ been heard at last. 
What man is there now^ in half*rcpre- 
sented England, or in non^represented 
Scotland^or even in tortured misgovern- 
ed, and jWrsecutQd Ireland— what man, 
I ask, dare now to stand forth and Siiy, 
“ I befriend the Holy Alliance ?’* Not 
only is there no such man, I will not say 
so wicked, hut so foolish, who is not 
U*nt on his own destruction, or struck 
with judiciSl blindness — there is no man 
out of the precincts of Bedlam who will 
now dare to say, “ I am a friend to the 
Holy Alliance."’ If any men have so 
unnatural, so innate a propensity to 
royal admiration, at least they have now 
the grace to confine themselves to the 
region tliat best befits them, of men 
locked up in some of the offices of state, 
or to conceal their migrations among the 
familiars of court, or to linger behind the 
arras, in friendship with the vermin — 
the natural inhabitants of the place — or 
in the congenial society of Alexander, 
Frederick, and Francis — of lizards, vipers, 
and toads, and, worse than all, of those 
w’ho eat the toads, — if there be any such 
men, I never can get them to confront me 
in Parliament : I seek them there w ith 
longing eye. All attempts to call them 
forth art* in vain ; none of them will 
appear : they all chime in with the. cry 
against the Holy Allies : oil are betimes 
at hand when a division is called for, and 
then they hide themselves and their te- 
nets from the rays of that sun who must 
feel almost ^^disgraced by shining upon 
them. He then combated the erroneous 
idea, that aviUtion^ by which was meant 
place and power, ought to be the first 
object of every public man. He knew 
of none who had so little power as the 
ministers of this country. It w’as a sys- 
tem of base truckling, and paltry com- 
promise. He must do so much for one 
man to secure his co..opcration, twice as 
much to another, and to a third he must 
promise every thing, He is like the pbor 
deluded man who embraced a cloud, and 
took it for a goddess. He considered 
him the truly ambitious man who boldly 
placed himself in a situation W'hich ena- 
bled him to back his country in her need. 
The learned Gentleman thus concluded : 

I return my grateful thanks for the ho- 
nour you have done me this day. I con- 
sider this meeting as beyond all example, 
(and I have seen many,) but this is the 
most astonishing assemblage of intelligent 
individuals I ever witnessed. It is as- 
tonishing to me,— past words to express. 
But, oh ! how dearly am I repaid for my 
humble exertions, w'hen I see in it sueh 
a T*prcsemation, and such a display of li- 


beral and enlightened opinions in the in- 
habitants of this country, and when I 
consider that it {portends to that country 
such a blessed and happy consummation of 
their fondest wishes ! I propose as a toast, 
“ Lasting prosjKsrity to the City of Edin- 
burgh.” The learned gentleman sat down 
amidst loud and lengthened applause. 

Tlie Croupier (tho Hon. Douglas Gor- 
don Haliburton) then gave “ The Duke 
of Norfolk, and Catholic Emancipation.” 
The “ Health of Sir James Mackintosh” 
w'as given by Mr Jeffrey ; “ The advance- 
ment of Education among the Lower 
Classes of the People” by Mr A. Scott ; 
“ The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town-Council of the City of Edinburgh, 
and may they long continue to make a 
liberal use of their Patronage,” (amidst 
loud cheering,) by Mr Cockburn ; Mr 
Gibson Craig gave Mr Brougham, and 
may the Opposition in the House of 
Commons ever have such a leader.” Mr 
Brougham returned thanks,' and gave 
“ The Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of 
Argylc, and the Whigs of Scotland.” 

The Honourable James Abercromby, 
and success to his efforts to procure a 
real^representation of this city in Parlin- 
liumcnt,” was given by Mr R. B. Blyth ; 
“ The speedy Emancipation of the West 
Indies, and Slavery wdierever it might l)(; 
found,” by James Moncrieff, Esq. Advo- 
cate ; “ Sir Henry Moncrieff, and the 
Independence of the Church of Scotland,” 
by John Archibald Murray, Esq. Major 
Leith Hay gave “ Bolivar, and the In- 
dependence of South America John 
Cunninghame, Esq. Advocate, “ The Pre- 
sident of the United States, and a lasting 
friendship W'ith that great people.” A 
number of other speeches and toasts fol- 
lowed. At about one o’clock Mr Brougham 
and Mr Cockburn left the room, and the 
meeting immediately separated - 

€ — Mr Brougham w as installed into 
the honourable office of Lord Rector of 
the University of Gla.sgow, in presence of 
a most numerous asjscmbly of professors 
and students. Never, on any occasion, 
was witnessed so much ardour of feeling, 
or so intense a desire to pay respect to 
mental greatness. 

9.— Sociely for the Bducaiion 
of Female Greeks^-^A meeting was held 
in the great Assembly-room, George- 
Street, for the purpose of instituting a 
Scottish Ladies’ Society for the Education 
of Grecian females. The room 
crowded to excess. JamcwS Moncrieff, Esq- 
Advocate, was in the chair. IJc addres.''- 
ed the meeting at considerable length,-^ 
stated that the object of the Society '' 
to la}' the foundation of a sy.stein for giv- 
ing the most important aid to a race 
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people who had ennoble tbemf-elvcs tiy 
heir exertions to escape from the yoke 
jndcr which they so jong had groaned, 
ind who begged the sympathy of thfe ci- 
ilized nations of Europe, to enable them 
.0 acquire the knowledge of their fore- 
'’athers. One, or, if necessary, more than 
^ne female teacher was to be sent over, to 
counteract the national prejudice against 
male teachers, and to lead the femmes of 
the country to acquire that education ne- 
cessary to fit a whole people to exercise 
the privileges of a free government, and 
vO s])read over all ranks the blessings of 
learning and knowledge. Dr M‘’Crie and 
the Rev. Henry Grey severally address- 
ed the meeting, and a series of resolu- 
tions were adopted liy acclamation. The 
collection made at the door in aid of the 
institution amounted to more than £ 50. 

1 3 — Ci)rn Laws . — A petition to both 
Houses of Parliament, by the farmers 
and others connected with agriculture in 
the northern district of Fife, praying that 
no alteration be made in the Corn Laws 
in the present Session, has been numer- 
ously signed at Cupar. 

— Dreadful Fire at Stirling . — A fire 
broke out in a close in Baker-Street, 
Stirling, wdnch, from the crowded state 
of the houses, and the progress made be* 
fore being discovered, excited the utmost 
alarm. A number of the inhabitants soon 
collected, w^ho used , every exertion to 
avert the impending calamity. By the 
time, however, the Government-enjjlnes 
from the Castle reached the spot, it was 
hojreless to use any efforts to save some 
stables situated in the close, which were 
literally in one mass of fire ; and the flames, 
from time to time, sweeping along the 
roofs of the adjoining houses, excited the 
utmost terror among the inmates, mai^y 
of whom were busy in removing their 
property, and others in preparing, should 
necessity require it. After an hour’s in- 
cessant labour, it w'as cheering to find the 
exertions w'^hich iAl had so promptly and 
unsparingly bestowed prove successful, 
and the fire was ultimately subdued. 

— The Synod of Glasgow and’ Ayr, 
after a leitgthened discussion, agreed to 
transmit an overture to the General As- 
sembly against pluralities — 45 voting for 
the overture, and 10 against it. On the 
i Itb, a long discussion took place respect- 
ing a petition to Parliament against the 
bill in favour of the Roman Catholics. 
T'he petition was ultimately carried — 22 
voting for it, and 7 against it. 

17 . — Alarming Fire in Edinburgh — 
Between one and two o’clock this mornmg 
a fire broke out in the top flat of a house 
six stories high, in Milne’s Court, Lawn- 
market. The alar m which this occasion- 
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ed was dreadful. It was an old house, 
surrounded on all sides with buildings of 
a similar description, and, from the nar- 
row and winding stair, the inhabitants of 
the burning tenement were able to save 
very little of their furniture, and some of 
them had barely time to clothe themselves 
before they ,v'ere forced to esjcape for their 
lives. The tenants of the adjacent houses 
were busied all night in removing what 
they could, and in flying from the scene 
of danger. The firemen were early on 
the alert, and notw'ithstand^g the con- 
fined nature of the spot, succeeded in 
bringing three engines to bear upon it. 
By their exertions, the devastation was 
checked about seven in the morning, after 
the three up|^r floors w'ere consumed ; but 
partly from fire and water, and from faU 
ien floors, the whole tenement is a min. 
Mr Shicls’s triangle, which has under- 
gone some improvemJnt, and was tried 
at the Cross on Saturday morning, was 
employed on this occasion, but was not 
so cfl’ectual as was anticipated. The de- 
fect appeared to be in the distance of the 
operator from the pipe, which prevents 
its being directed upon the fire with pre- 
cision. The engines continued to play 
lipon the smouldering ruins till three 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon. Mr Sheriff 
Duff and Dean of Guild Waugh were 
early on the spot, giving directions ; and 
we observed also the Earl of Fife, and Sir 
William Elliot, Bart. A detachment of 
the 7 2d regiment was in attendance, as 
were the high constables and police. 

Several alarming fires occurred about 
tlie same time at Kilmarnogk, Cullen, and 
Auchtermuchty. Though the amount 
of damages occasioned by these fires has 
been very considerable, fortunately no 
lives were lost 

19 — A numerous meeting of mecha- 
nics, &c. was held in Bakers’ Hall, Lawn- 
market, previous to opening their Sub- 
scription Library, when the rules and re- 
gulations were read, which appear to be 
judiciously framed for the purposes in 
view. A list of the books already got 
was also read, (amounting to nearly 300 
volnmes,) in the selection of which con- 
siderable taste and judgment have been 
displayed $ amongst these are a number 
of donations by gentlemen in this city ; 
and, indeed f to any gentleman anxious to 
encourage education, or diffuse general 
knowledge among this class of the com- 
munity, no better opportunity can present 
itself of forwarding these views than by 
giving donations of books to this institu- 
tion, which will prove (from tho lowness 
of the entry and quarterly payments, 5s. 
and Is. 6d.) one of the most useful ever 
set on foot in Edinbur|;h. Many vjry 
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valuable donations, from difTerent gen- 
tlemen, friends to the Institution, have 
already been received. 

20.— iS'^nod of Perth and StirUne—-^ 
The Synod held its ordinary half-yearly 
meeting. The only business of public 
interest which came before it was the 
cause respecting Mr Nelson’s presenta- 
tion to the church of Little Dunkeld. 
There Appeared for the Presbytery, the 
Rev, Mr Butter ; and as dissentients and 
complainers. Dr Niven, and Mr Innera- 
rity ; and F. Jeffrey, Esq., for .Mr Nel- 
son, the presentee. After parties were 
heard, and some discussion, the Rev, Mr 
Thomson of Perth moved that the whole 
case be remitted back to the Presbytery, 
to proceed in the same according to the 
rules of the Church, and enjoin the Pres- 
bytery to take care that no presentee be 
inducted into the ^pant parish of Little 
Dunkeld, who is not qualified to preach, 
and hold ministerial intercourse with the 
native Highlanders of the parish, in the 
Gaelic language. Dr Knox of I^rbert, 
moved that the Presbytery dp take steps 
tq inquire into the state of the ^wirish of 
Little Dunkeld, respecting the absolute 
necessity of the Gaelic language being 
understood by its minister. The motion 
of Mr Thomson was carried, and the mat- 
ter, by dissent and protest, will bo carried 
to the General Assembly. 

20, — A meeting of the tenantry of the 
county of Mid-Lothian was held in the 
Royal Exchange CofFcc-room, to consider 
file proj)riety of petitioning Parliament 
against any alteration in the Corn Laws, 
— Mr Newton in the chair. Mr Newton 
entered at some length into the state of 
tile agriculturists, jis compared with the 
manufacturers ; after which, a series of 
resolutions, and a ixstition to Parliament 
embodying these, were severally read and 
approved of. 

22 — A meeting of the Noblemen, 
Freeholders, Justices of the Peace, &c. 
for the county, was held in the County 
Hall, when petitions to Parliament, of a 
similar tendency, were moved by Mr 
Gibson Graig, and adopted by the meet- 
ing. The Noblemen, Freeholders, &c. 
and Tenantry of East Lothian, and other 
places, have also agreed to petition Par- 
liament on the same subject. 

. A numerously-attended meeting was 
held in the Town-Hall of Musselburgh, 
for the purpose of establishing a, Me- 
chanics’ Institution. Subscription- papers 
were opened in the room, and a con- 
sideralde sum subscribed ; a number of 
mechanics and others put down their 
names as members. 

26.^(Jnited Associate Synod This 

da}^ the Synod ^reed, without a vole, 


that, on account of the offbnees of the. 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher of London, his 
contumacy, his rcftising to submit to the 
sentence of the Synod, and from his giv- 
ing no appearance of repentance, he shall ♦ 
be declared a fugitive from Discipline.— 
The Synod at the same lime declaring, 
that though he was worthy of being de- 
posed, yet, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of his case, they were content 
w'iih merely expunging his name from 
the roll. His name, therefore, was or- 
dered to be expunged. 

21:C — The Presbytery of Glasgow re- 
sumed the consideration of the overture, 
respecting the plurality of offices, laid on 
their table at last meeting, and agreed, 
without a vote, to adopt the overture, 
and transmit it to the General Assembly. 
The Presbytery then, on the motion of 
Dr Bums, unanimously agreed, that, 
while they deprecated the idea of render- 
ing the office of the ministry subservient 
to the augmentation of the salaries of 
offices in colleges, they .should instruct 
their commissioners to bring before the 
General Assembly, in the manner which 
they shall think most effectual, the im- 
portance of using those means which tho* 
Assembly shall think best, for procuring 
to the offices connected with the Theolo- 
gical Faculty of the several colleges, sucli 
augmentations as they shall rerjuire, in a 
manner suitable to their importance, and 
to the digiiity and welfare of this king- 
dom.* 

30. — The fourth session of the Edin- 
burgh School of Arts wais closed by Mr 
Lees, with a lecture on the principles and 
powers of the steam-engine. The lecture- 
room was very crowded, and most of the 
directors of the institution were present. 
The scliool has been more numerously at- 
tended this session than last ; and the 
number of names put dowm for the draw- 
ing-class is far beyond what can be re- 
ceived into it. 

Metropolitan UniversUy.—^^lx Thomas 
Oam])bell has lately addressed a letter ro 
Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P., on the 
project of establishing a University in 
London, Men of distinguished public 
character, it appears, have pledged them- 
selves to assist him, one of whom has of- 
fered to raise £.100,000 for the project, 
requesting ^ixp, at the same time, to draw 
up a plan for the establishment. This, 
he has declined for the present. He has 
thrown out, however, a number of sug- 
gestions on the utility of the plan. He 
considers that ^ £‘. 1 50,000, or perhaps 
£*.200,000, would be wanted to set the 
institution on foot. The sum might he 
raised in 2000 shares of £.100 each : and 
the whole annual expense of education 
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for a young man, exclusive of board, 
would not exceed X.30 a-year. The pro- 
ject seem« to have been 80 favourably 
received, that steps wiU probably soon be 
taken to carry it into effect. We consi- 
der it of no small importance to the em- 
pire at large. London wants very much 
an intellectual institution to animate its ■ 
torpid mass of trading ignorance ; and 
the establishment of such an institution, 
with all the aids which modern experience 
can furnish, would compel our old and 
faulty colleges to reform themselves. 

Mr Henry Drummond, -the banker, 
has founded and endowed, at his own cx- 
pence, a Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy at Oxford. The. salary is 
per annum. 

It is said that the embassy of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who has been ap- 
pointed to represent the King of Great 
Britain, at the coronation of the French 
Monarch, will cost noarly£.50,000, and 
that the expence will be borne entirely 
by himself. There will be in lus Grace’s 
train nearly a hundred persons ; one 
half domestics, the rest gentlemen. His 
Grace’s dress of state is a dark blue coat, 
with stand-up collar ; the collar, the cuffs, 
the front and back, composed of one solid 
mass of gold embroidery in leaves, form- 
ing a bold scroll ; the W'aistcoat and 
breeches white kerseymere. The young 
noblemen and gentlemen in the suit will 
wear the same kind of uniform, only less 
ornament'd. — The comptroll^ of the 
household, and the. Upper servants, will 
all wear court-dresses; the coat of dark 
brown superfine cloth, w’ith rich cut-stccl 
buttons, lined with white silk. 

The usual annual grant of £10,000 for 
building Edinburgh College has ptisscd 
in the House of Commons. It was sta- 
ted that a similar grant next session would 
complete the objects which the Com- 
missioners had in view. 

Milk and Cream . — The following are 
^ the prices of these commodities advertis- 
ed by the great Westminster Dairy Com., 
^any. Our housekeepers may compare 
them with what is charged here — 

Best Double Cream, 4s. Od. T/** quart, ale mcas. 

New Milk, - Os. 4(1. ditto. 

JSkimm(Kl Milk. Os. 2d. ditto. 

The milk to Imj delivered by the servants 
of the Comixiny, from cans effectually 
secured by locks, to prevent the possibili- 
ty of adulteration. 

ProfesslomnL Concerts . — ^The series of 
Professional Concerts in this city was ter- 
minated this season by a ^rformance 
chiefly of sacred music, select^ from the 
works of the four great masters, Handel, 


Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. In this 
performance, the Society fully sustained 
its former character ; and when it is recol- 
lected that many of the same pieces were 
heard but a few months ago, with all the 
advantage w^hich the concentrated talent of 
the country could bestow, the test, though 
a severe one, was highly creditable to the 
Society. The chorusses were very ef- 
fective, and the solo parts were no less 
ably executed. Miss Noel, as usual, de- 
lighted by her unaffected and impressive 
manner, and tich and accurate intonation. 
Mr Thorne’s singing was powerful and 
energetic, and, if we except his corrupt 
pronunciation of the Latin, without a 
fault ; and the exquisite feeling and judg- 
ment displayed by Mr Swift, particular- 
ly in the Mount of Olives, entitle him to 
the highest praise. At the close of the 
first act, a MS. - overture, composed by 
Mr Finlay Dun, evinced that his conti- 
nental studies have not been in vain, and 
that his abilities as a composer arc not 
inferior to his talents as a performer. A- 
nother novelty produced was Beethoven’s 
overture to Leonora, by which we can 
only at present say, that it seems a mas- 
ter-piece of difliculty. 

Spirits . — By a parliamo^tary paper just 
published, the quantity of spirits tliat 
paid duty, in each of the three kingdoms 
for the year ending 10th October 1824, 
was, 

Fnglaiid, ,2 gallons. 

Sc*otland».^...«w- ^^>,1 109i ditto* 

8,158,018 ditto. 

Just compare the last returns of popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, viz. 

England, — 11,977,608 

S<Jotland,™-— 2,092,014 

Ireland, 6,801,827 

witli the quantities of spirits, and it very 
plainly shews the effecti. of good distillery 
law in Scotland and Ireland, that allows 
fine home-made spirits to be Used at a rea- 
sonable price. Allow England to have 
the same fine spirits to go into use as in 
Scotland and Ireland, and taking the 
quantities of these two countries, com- 
|iared with the population, instead of 

4,361,25(3 gallons, the quantity for Eng- 
land tVould be about 19,000,000, which 
would consume nearly 1,000,000 (iuarters 
more barley annually. The same papers 
state 1 28-4481 i gallons home-made spirits, 
left for consumption, within the High- 
land line of Scotlaiid, for the year ending 
also 10th Octoixji* 1824. What is called 
the Highland line is supposed to contain 
from l-4th to l-5th of the whole popula- 
tion of Scotland ; and whilcihey arc said* 
to use A great; quantity of spirits in the 
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North, there docs not appear, by the 
paper already quoted, to be much over 
l-40th part of what pays duty consumed 
there ; — the conclusion may easily be 
drawn without saying more. 

Needle m the Siinmch.^ — Many singu- 
lar and welhauthenticatcd. cases are on 
record, of needles being swallowed, and 
afterwards finding their way out of the 
human body, at various parts of it, from 
the arms, legs, &c. A workman lately 
applied to a surgeon in Alloa, complain- 
ing of an uneasy pain in the region of his 
stomach, which had continued for seve- 
ral weeks, and which had latterly been 
confined to one spot. After a narrow ex- 
amination, a distinct, though deeply-seat- 
ed hardness was felt, as if a pointed in- 
fitrumeut lay in and across the stomach. 
On the following morning the jwiin was 
felt very acutely, and the point of some- 
thing more distinctly distinguished, when 
the surgeon cut down upon it, and ex- 
tracted a needle, (No. 3. sharp,) exactly 
one inch and a half in length, and point- 
ing directly inwards.* The man, how- 
ever, was not aware in what manner the 
needle had entered. About a year ago, 
a patient applied to the same surgeon, 
under circumstances somewhat similar, 
when a needle was cut out of the arm, 
which the individual supposed he had 
swallowed about eleven years previous. 
Both needles were of a jet black ; the 
former slightly corroded. 

Linen* — The quantity of plain linen 
imjwried into Great Britain in 1824* is 
225,000 ells, of which 204,000 came 
from Russia, and 2 1 ,000 from Germany. 
Of Hessen Canvas, Packing ditto, Drill- 
ing, and Pack Duck, 16,100 ells. 
Of Damask and Diaper, 8627 ells; of 
Cambrics and French Lawns, 30,509 
pieces. I’he quantity of linen imj^rted 
from Ireland is 40,489^925 yards. — 
The quantity of Iri^h linen exported is 
14,991,879^of British linen 43,909,834 
yards, and of British sailcloth 1,591,409 
ells. This is exclusive of a small quan- 
tity of each sent to Ireland. Of the linen 
exported, nearly one-fourth goes to the 
United States, about as much to the 
British West Indies, about onc-seventh 
to Brazil, as much to Gibraltar, one- 
tenth to the Foreign West Indies, smaller 
quantities to Canada, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and Spanish America, and almost 
none to France, Germany, or other parts 
of Europe. The duties on importation 
of linen yield only i*.24,074. 


Rates of Half Pay at present established 
for the Navy and Marines, 


FLAG OXTICEttS. i^rdiem. 

Admiral of the Fleet, 3ti0 

Admirals, 2u 2ii0 

Vice-Admirals, 1 n 12ii6 

Rear ditto, lu 5ii0 

CAPTAINS. 

To each of the 1st 100 as they 
stand on the general list of 

officers in seniority, 0irl4if6 

To each of the next 150, On I2it6 

To the rest, OuIOhG 

COMMANDEES. 

To each of the 1st 150 on the list, OulOuO 

To the remainder, Ow 8ii6 

•LIEUTENANTS. 

To each of the Ist 300 on the list, 0«i 7 nO 

To each of the next 700, ()» 6it0 

To the remainder, On 5ii0 

ROYAL IVIARINES. 

Colonels, 0iil4ii6 

Lieutenant-Colonels, 0 » fl » 0 

Majors, On On 6 

Captains,,. On 7ii0 

First Lieutenants of awen year’s 

standing,,, On 4ij6 

The rest, On 4n0 

Second Lieutenants, On 3»0 

MASTERS. 

To the 1st 100 on the list, be- 
ing qualified for first or second 

rates, On 7n0 

To the next 200, l)eing for third 

or fourth rates,, On 6n0 

The remainder, having been five 


years in the Navy, two of 
which as acting or second 
masters, or as master’s-mate. 


mate or midshipman,...^...... On 5n0 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Physicians, after 10 year’s service, In 1 nO 

Ditto after three dittOy 0nl5n0 

Under that time, OnlOoG ' 

SURGEONS. 

Six year’s Service, On 6ii0 

Under that time, On 5ii0 

ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

Three year’s service, Oir 3n0 

Two year’s, On 2n0 

Dispensers, On 5ii0 

CHAPLAINS. 

After eight year’s service at sea, 

or ten in harbour, * On 5n0 

PURSERS. 

To the 1st 100 on the list, On 5n0 

To the next 200 ditto, On 4n0 

The remainder...... On ShO 

Payable Quarterly, 
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APPOINTMENTS, 


I* CIVIL. 

April 19. The Right Hon. James Ochoncar, 
Lord Forbes, to be his Majenty's High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
bootland. 

^0. The Honour of KnightliO(Kl conferred on 
Uoliert Mowbiay, Fsq. of C'ockaimy, county of 
Fife, Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and one of 
Jip Dwuty Lieutenants of the said county. 

Z"). The Honour of Knighthood conferred on 
Icury Jardiiie, Esq. King^s Remembrancer for 
hicutmd. 

IT. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 30. The Rev. Charles Muirlicad ordain' 
;d first Minister of the First Associate Congrega' 
-ion, Cuiiar Angus. 

April 11. The Rev. John Alton ; ordained Mini- 
>ter of Uic Pansh of Dolphingtnn, I^anarkshire. 

~ Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, of Lee and 
T'arnwath, Hart has presented the Rev. John 
Viison to the Church and l^rlsh of Walston, m 
Jie Prcabyteiy of Uiggar. 

17. Mr Alexamler Niven was ordained Minister 
Df tlio Parish of Dalfron. 

19. 1’lie King has ba*n pleased to iirosent the 
lev. (Javin Cullen to the Chuich and Paiish of 
ialmaolellaiu 

SJI. The Presbytery of Rrechin ordained the 
lev. Mr William Cion to the Pastoral Charge 
jf the Church and Parish of Meiirnuir. 

30. The United Associate Cong»-egation of Kin- 
< ell gave a unanimous call to Mr James Millar, 
dicachcr of the Gospel, to be their Pastor. 

III. MILITARY. 

Jrevet Lieut Gen. S. Lord Combermere.G.C.B. 

and G.C.H. local lank of Gen. in the 
East Indies only S9 Nov. 18‘i0. 
Ca]it Emmett, H. Eng. Major in the 
Army 5 July 18Sfl. 

1. II. Gds. Comet Drake, Lieut by purch. vice 
Lord G. A. Hill, iiroin. 11 April 18J3. 
I'd Lieut Lloyd, from Rifle Brig. Cor- 
net , do. 

1 Dr. Gds. Assist Siirg. Trimble, from h. p. Noxa 
.Scotia Feu. Assist Sing, i ice Freer, 
97 F. do. 

5 Lieut. Sir H. J. Seton, Bt. Capt, vice 

^ Matthews, ret 21 March 

Cornet Seton, Lieut do. 

J. W. King, Comet do. 

3 Dr. berj. Maj. Higgins, Quart Mast vice 

Briiiiton, dead 14 April 

4 Lieut Daly, Capt vice Sale, dead 

26 June 1821. 
Capt Eliott, from li. p. SI Dr. Capt 
vice Barlow, dead 1 July 

Cornet .Smith, Lieut 10 Dec. 

E. Harvey, Cornet by pureli. 

21 March 1823. 
Serj. Maj. Harrigon, AdJ, with rank of 
Comet vice Dixon, Quart. Mast 

2.1 June 1821. 
Cornet and A^. Dixon, Quart Mast 
Viee Allan, dead do. 

8 Lieut J. T. Lord Bnidcnell, from h. p. 

8 Dr. Lieut repaying dilT. nee Pail- 
by, 12 Dr. 10 March 182,1. 

Comet I iarrison, Lieut vice Van Cort- 
landt, 11 F. 11 April 

G. bheddeii. Cornet by purch. do. 

9 T. Harrison, Vet Surg. vice Norton, 

dead do. 

0 .S. Lync, C’ornet by purdu vice Beau- 

. mont, ret 21 March 

Paymast Wardell, from li. p, 21 Dr, 
Payinast vice 'I'allon 31 do. 

Capt Arnold, Maj. vice Jones, ret 

1 1 April 

Lieut Harvey, (\ipt doi. 

1 Wctluirall, Capt by purch. vice 

1 )u i ie, ret 29 June 1821. 

Cornet Ahmuty, Lieut. do. 

C;ent. Cadet F. D. ^i^^orpe, from R, Mil, 
Coll. Cuxnot 21 March 182.5. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


12 Dr. Lieut Parlby, from 8 Dr. Lieut vice 
Weight, h. p. 8 Dr. rcc. difL 

10 March 1821 

Gren. Gds. Angewtein, Lieut and Capt by 

purch. vice Vemon, prom. 2 Apnl 
G. A. F. Houstouu, Ensign and Lieut 
do. 

Cent Cadet A. W. I'orrens, from R. 
Mil. Coll. (Page of Honour to Ills 


Majesty) Ensign and Lieut 11 do. 
1 F, Lieut. Ingram, Cant 7 d(». 

Ensign Butler, Lieift. do. 

Lieut bamsou, from h. p. 21 F, Lijmt 
Sdtu 

T. Wood, from U. Mil. Academy at 
Woolwich, Ensign do. 

A. M'Kcnzie, do. 9 do. 

3 Lieut Wright, Capt 7 do. 

Ensign Everard, Lieut. do. 

Burehell, Lieut 8 do. 

M'Ndbb, Lieut 9 do. 


— Stewart, from li. p. 3 F. Ensign 

8 do, 

Barr, from 29 F. Ensign 9 do. 

L. Deshorough, from IL Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign 30 do. 

H. D. Lacy, Ensign 1 1 do. 

J. Gordon, Ensign vice Pigott, 26 F. 

12 do- 

4 I.ieut Graham, Capt 7 April lS2.). 

Ensign Espinasse, Lieut do. 

— Rawlins, from 9 F. Lieut 9 do. 

Clarke, from h. p. C8 F. Ensign 
7 tlo. 

T. Brooke, Ensign 8 do. 

5 Lieut Galbraith, Capt 7 do. 

Eiidgn Dennzy, Lieut do. 

S. O. kVeiieh, Ensign 8 do, 

C. T. Henrj', F.nsign 9 do. 

6 J. A. B. M. M'Gregor, Ensign, vice Fo- 

ley, prom. 24 Mardi 

2d Lieut Pottinger, from H. Art Lieut 
9 April 

7 I.icut Penrice, Capt 7 do. 

Hutehins«in, Capt. 8 do. 

Ensign Hdinsford, from 8 F. Lieut, do. 

WP!!Jcnra,from70F. Lieut do. 

— Sievewright, from 55 F. Lieut. 

do. 

Fergusson, from 57 F. Lieut 

do. 

Forbes, from .52 F. Lieut do, 
— ' — btrangways, from 71 F. Ensign 
ilo. 

8 Lieut Ross, Cant 7 ilo, 

F.nsign Pickwick, Lieut do. 

Lieut Dirom, from 24 F Lieu 1 . 8 da 

Genuys, from 31 F, Lieut do. 

Gent Cadet J. b. Whitty from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ensign vice Rairisford, 7 F. da 
A. Nesbitt, do. do. 

9 Lieut, and Adj. Davis, Capt 7 do. 

Lieut Powell, from 57 P. Capt 8 do. 
Ensign Brownrigg, Lieut 7 da 

F, Burslein, from R. MU. Academy at 

Woolwich, Ensign 8 da 

Wells, da 9 do. 

J. Dk Milue, do. vice RawHna, 1 F. 

10 do. 

10 C. L. Strickland^ Ensign, vice Haiikey, 

prom. 51 Miirtm 

Lieut. Lcard, Cape. 7 April 

■ Gallic, Capt 8 da 

' Uniacke, trom h. p. 18 F. Lieut. 

7 do. 

Ensi^ Tail, from ,*51 F, Lieut 8 do. 

K. Honoynian, Ensign do. 

H. C. Powell. Ensign 9 da 

11 lieut Richardson. Capt 7 <lo. 

Ensign Moore, Lieut do. 

Lieut Wily, fioin h. p. 85 F. Lieut 

8 da 

— — Benson, fiom h. p* 5 F. Lieut 

tla 

Ensign Stuart, from h. p. 69 F. Ensign 
7 do. 

W. Fjers, Ensigfc 8 do. 
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12 Gn. GJs. Lieut- Duric, (^apt. 7 April 1825. 
CapU Frcncii, from h. p. 81 K. r.apt. 

• 6 April 

Ensign White, iaeut. 7 do. 

Carew, Lieut. 8 do. 

Lieut. Knight, from h. p. 81 F. Lieut. 

9 do. 

11. A. West, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Enwgn 8 do. 

II. G. Forstecn, Eiis-gn 9 do. 

It. Schneider, ^Mgn 10 do. 

11. V. Gold, Ensign vice Ooates, 81 F. 

11 do. 

Assist, Surg. Dealoy, from h. p. b() F. 
AssisL Suig. vice OouglHb, bupersedeti 
7tlo. 

15 Ensign Srownrigg, I icut. vice Howard, 

killed m Action 29 May 1821, 

C. Sax age, Ensign do. 

Capt. Luitott, iiom h. p. 88 F. ('apt. 
vice Kelly, Kille Brig. 9 April 1825. 

14 Ensign White, Lieut, vice Liston, dead 

25 Aug. 182-1. 
T. II. Tidy, Ensimi 14 April 1825. 

15 Lieut. M.Tiwell, Capt 7 do. 

— Huinphiys, I'apt 8 do. 

Ensign Baitorsby, Lient. 7 do. 

Blair, Lieut 8 do. 

Lieut Uaatord, from h. p. 52 F. Lieut 

. 9 do. 

H. Rudyeard, from R, Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign 8 do. 

J. It Norton, Ensign 9 do. 

T. Wright, Ensign lodo. 

18 Lieut. Uroxvne, Capt 7 do. 

D’Arey, from J7 Dr. Capt K do. 

Ensign Thomiwon, Lu iit 7 do. 

Lieut All \auuer, from h. |t. .58 F. 

Lieut 8 da 

J. Mrintosh, Ensign do. 

B. K. O’ Dwyer, En»ign 9 ilo. 

17 I.ieut. JeftVies, Capt 7 do. 

Capt. Robison, from ii, p. 17 Dr. (’apt 

8 do. 

Ensign Moflidt. Lieut 7 da 

Lieut Frazer, from R. Staff' Corps, 
l>ieut 8 do. 

2tl Lieut Brooke, from R. Art 1 leut. 

9 do. 

II. Dcs Vaux, Ensign 8 do. 

R. Stirlinit Ensign 9 do. 

IP, F. Lieut Dillon, Capf. 17 April 182.5. 

— Gravt'b, Capt 8 do. 

Ensign Thompson, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut Moj le, tiom h. p. 8 F. Lieut. 8 do 

StK'iiccr, fioni 11 F, L'leut da 

Ensign Buxhanrii, from 80 F. Lieut. 

9 ilo. 

R. Dunne, Ensign • 8 do. 

R. A. Haly, Ensign 9 do. 

19 Lieut. Raymond, Capt 7 do. 

Hughes, (Jnpt 8 do. 

Ensign Scott, Lieut 7 do, 

Lieut Harding, from 31 F. Lieut 8 do. 
F.na. MitehelkTrom h. p. 83 F. Ens 7 da 
T. Atkins, Ensign H do. 

C. Cotton, Ensign 9 da 

21 Capt Brady, frian R. African Colonial 

(^onis, i 'apt 7 df), 

V.<ii(lejeur, from 27 F. Capt. do. 

2d Lieut I'cmig, 1st Lieut. do. 

Lieut. Wnxon, from h. p, 10 F. 1st 

Lieut 8 do. 

J. H. Evclegh, 2(1 Lieut tlo. 

J. Brady, 2df Lieut 9 do. 

22 Lieut Barlow, Ca]it 7 tio. 

Capt -I^; iviesutier, from h, n. Ne»'- 

lound. Fen. Capt 8 do. 

Ensign Gonlon, Lieut • 7 do. 

Lieut Croly, from Nev/found. Vet 
, Comp. Lieut. 8 do. 

Kymn, fi om 47 F. Lieut do. 

F. J. St Qiimtm, Ensign do. 

J. A. Mackey, Ensign 9 do, 

23 Lieut. Hairis, Capt. 7 da 

(;apt St George^ from h. p. 18 F. Capt 

8 do. 

2d Lieut Alatthiiw.*!, 1st Lieut 7 da 
Lieut VVilli.ims, from Ij, j,. 14 F. 1st 
Lieut 8 do. 

F. J. Phillott, from R. Vil. Acad, at 
• Woolwic'ii, 2d Lieut. 7 do- 


l^May 


21 


25 


26 


23 


H. Scvmour, 2d Lieut 8 April 182.5. 
R. K.'EllioU, 2d Lieut 9 do. 

M. Ross, 2d Lieut 10 do. 

Lieut L'Estrange, Cant 7 do. 

Capt Miller, from 48 F. Capt 8 da 
Ensign Campbell, Incut. 7 do. 

Lieut Harris, from 89 F. Lieut 8 do. 
Cornet Flayfortl, from h. p. Brunsxvick 

Hussars, Ensign 7 da 

N. Leslie, from R. Mil. AcAd* at W'ool- 

wicb, Ensign 8 do. 

F. T. I^itlaud, Ensign 9 do. 

J. E. Orange, Ensign 10 do. 

Lieut Swyny, Capt 7 do. 

Wolselcy, ( apt. 8 do. 

Ensign Liiigard, laeut 7 da 

Mackenzie, Lieut. 8 do. 

Lieut Umacke, from h. p. Rifle Brig 

Lieut .9 (111. 

Setlley, fromji. p. R. Staff Corpj, 

Lieut do. 

Ensign (TBridn, from h. p. Newfound- 
land Fen. Ensigu 7 do. 

Grifbth, from 99 F. Ensign ilo. 

E. S. Cass^n, Ensign 8 do. 

W- O’Connor, Ensign vice Morris, 45 F. 

9 do. 

LieiiC. M array. Cant 7 da 

— — M’Latcine, Capt 8 tlo. 

Ensign strange, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut MMnnes, Irom h. p. Cape R. 

Lieut. 8 da 

Sinclair, from li. p. 78. F. Lieut. 

do. 

Ensign Piggott f.-’orn 3 F. Lieut vue 
Mivntgomci y, .50 F. 0 tUi. 

(ient Caiict C. W. Campbell, from R. 

Mil. ('oil. Ensign 8 do. 

J. Maulc, Ensign 9 do. 

Bt Lieut Col. Hare, Lieut Co', by 
purch, X ire Henry, ret .31 -M»reu 
Capt Ilc.itbrote, from Sub Insp. ot M d. 

m Ionian Islands, Maj. do. 

Lieut. Talliot, ( apt 7 April 

Fumes, Capt 8 do. 

Freeiuan, fiom 3.) F, Capt v.ec 

Vandeleur, 21 I'. 9 do. 

Ensign Sleator, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut Christian, irom 87 F. Lieut, 

8 do. 

— North, from h. p. 100 F. I..icut 

vice Ridge, K. striff(’orpi» do. 

\ourig, from h. p. 1 W.I.R. 

Licut do* 

J. Maclean, Ensign do. 

R. W' bailey. Ensign 
(.’. Roberta, Ensign, vice Grier, l)3l''. 

II) do. 

Lieut E.isrn, Capt 7 do. 

(’.ipt Pardons, fiom h. p. 10 Dr. 8 do. 
Ensign Barron, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut l.ord h. Lennox, from 32 F. 

I4eut. 8 da 

Eusigu Warden, from 52 F. Lieut. 

9 do. 

OgilvLc, from h. p. 27 F. En- 
sign 7 do. 

Probyn, Ensign 8 Afiril 18'i5, 

M. Andiews, Ensign ' 9 do. 

Lieut PeiiniTigton, Capt 7 do 

Bt Maj. Belshes, from ii. p. 59 F. Cajit. 

8 <la 

Ensign Bell, Lieut 7 do, 

Lieut Digbton, from h. p. 71 F. Lieut 
8 do. 

Fallen, from h, p. 85 F. Capt. do. 

Gent. Cadet Hemphilll, from R. Mfl. 
Coll. Ensign 7 do. 

G. Congreve, from R. Mil. Acad, at 

W’tKilwieh, Ensim 8 do. 

W. IJ. Sheppard, Eiisign 9 do. 

Jiidut HiKirdinan, from h. p. G W.UR. 
Lieut, vice Harding, 19 F. do. 

Buikeley, from b. p. 7 F. Lieut. 

vice Ranie, 95 F. do. 

Donucr, from h. p. VoikCbass. 

Lieut vice Gemiys, 8 F. do. 

Ensign Wetciffiall, fiom 91 F. Ensign 
vice Tait, ID F, do. 

Lieut Lawrence, Capt, 7 do- 

Capt Baines, from late 3 Yet. Bn. Ca^n. 
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Ensli^n Caldcr, Lieut. 7 April ISS.’i. 42 J 
laeuU Bowlct), fraai h. p. ^ h\ Lieut 
8 do* 

Wa^Tiiouth, from h. p. 7 lir* 

Lieut, repaying diff. do. 

T. f. Crawford, from R* Mil. Acad, at “ 

Woolwich, Elnsign K do. 

A* R. G. Thomas, Ensign do. 

;;3 Lieut Barrs, Capt 7 do. 

Capt Sutlieriand, from 2 W. L R. Capt 
8 do. 

Ensign Clandinen, Lieut 7 do, 

*— Gibson. Lieut 8 do* 

Stanford, from h. p. 62 K. En- 
sign 7 do. < 

J. h'. Elliott, Ensign 8 do. 

E. W. Young, Ensign 9 do. 

W, Hadley, Ensign vice Kenyon, .'>0 F. 

* 10 do. 

51 Lieut Norton, Capt 7 do. 43 

Capt. Cradock. from 35 F. Capt 8 do. 

Ensign Stoddart, Jaeut 7 do. 

Lieut, Sweeny, from h. p. 34 F- Lieut 

8 do. 

W.G. Hughes, from R. Mil- Acad, at 
Woolu'ieJi, FJnsign 7 do. 

U. J. Hooke, Ensign 8 do. 

C. Lewin, Ensign 9 do. 

5j Capt Power, from b. p. 3 Huss. Ger. 45 

Leg. Capt 8 do. 

St'tpicy, from h. p. .>5 F. Cant 

vice I’ladock, 54 F. do. 

Lieut Simfii, from h. ii. GO F. Lieut 
7 do. 

J. M'CartItv. Ensign 8 do. 47 

A. Sargent, Ensign 9 do. 

,5»; Lieut Prendergast, Cajit 7 do. 48 

1/ Estrange, Capt 8 do. 

Eiiiign Gibbons, Lieut 7 do. 49 

FJnsign .and Adj. Roberts. Lieut 8 do. 

Ijeut Shenley, from G5 F. Lient. 9 da 
Ensign Liardet from 80 F. Lieut / 

10 da 

Hay, from h. p. Canadian Fen, 

En-jign 7 do. 

J. Hicrn, from R. Mil. Acad. atW'ool- 
wieh, Ensign 8 da 

P. M urray, Ensign 9 da 

11, Wake, Ensign JO do. 

57 Lieut Massey, Cajit 7 da 

Fenton, Capt 8 do. 

Ensign Long, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut tjarsueld, from h. p. 6G F. Lieut 50 

9 da 

Ensign Harvey, from G8 F. Lieut 

JO do. 

Comet Grant, from h. j). 19 Dr. Ensign 
7 do. 

Amiel, from h. p. Cav. Staff 

Corps, Ensign 8 da 

D. E. Todd, Ensira 9 da 

.'fi Ensign J. Camribcll, Lieut vice Mit- 51 

chell, dedii of Ins wounds 

1 July 1824. 

Tudor, Lieut 10 Feb. 1825. 

E. Evans, Ensign 24 March 

Lieut Bernard, I’rom h. p. 24 F. Lieut. 

viceCoghlan, 01 F’. 9 April 

G. Green, from R, Mil. Acad, at W ool- 
wich. Ensign vice Campbell, 7* F. 

7 do. 

Lieut Newport, Capt do. 

Hart, Capt. 8 do. 

J^nsign Fitz ( Jerald, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut Col<iuhoun, from h. p. IG F. 

Lieut 8 do. 

Ensign Smith, from 48 F. Lieut 9 do. 

Sleenian, from h. p. 3G F. En- 
sign 7 <lo. .'i2 

J. L. Innes, Ensign 8 do. 

N. Reid, Ensign vice O’Meara, G2 F. 

i.. •’ 

* J Lieut Butler, Capt. 7 do. 

* Ensign Moore, Lieut do. 

— f’urtin, Lieut 8 da 

Lieut Lewis, from 1 W.I.R. Lieut 

, " 9 do. 

Ensign Miller, from h. ji. 1 W. 1. R. 

riiibign . 7 do. 

L. BulKolcy, Ensign 8 do, 

■S. N tc'holls. Ensign 9 «lo. 53 

H. T. Lewis, Eufign vice Williams, .57 

F- 10 da 

VOL. XVI. 


Lient. F'raser, from Ik p. 42 F. Liout 
vice Fit/. GeraUi, cancelled . , 

24 March 182.>- 

Malcolm, Capt 7 April 

Brevet Mnj. Macdonald, from h. p. 49 
F. Capt « ao- 

Ensign CamplK'll, Lieut » do. 

NPUuff. from h. p- 15 F. En- 
sign 

Thomson, from b. p. 1 F. Fn- 

sign do. 

Cent Cadet D- Cameron, from R. Mil. 

ColL Ensign « do. 

Charles Duusmurc, Ensign J do. 
Seri. Maj. Duff, Adj. and Ensign vice 
Robertson, ica. Adj. only lip* 

Assist iJurg. Dempster, from n. p. 81 
F. Assist. Surg. vice !€‘Pherson, G2 
p, “ do. 

I.ieut Maclean, C.apt 7 do. 

Capt Forlong, from .58 F'. Capt. 8 do- 
Ensign Morrn^, from 23 F. Lieut i do. 
■■ Gosselui, from 57 F. Lieut 

8 da 

— • TTliomas, from GIF. Lieut 9 da 

W. G. Bryan, from R. Mil, Acart at 
Woolwich. Fnsign 7 do. 

Hon. \. A. Srsencer, Flnsign 8 do. 
Lieut Cowell, fitnn h. p. 19 F. laeut 
vice Good iff, GG F. do. 

li. Lewis, from R. MU. Acad, at \\ ool- 
wich. Ensign 7 do. 

G. C. (hiruewall, da vice Powell, can- 
celled , 

D. Campbell, da vice Morplij # F • 

II da 

A. Donncllan, da vice Smith, 39 F’. 

9 do. 

Lieut Danford, Capt 7 do. 

Capt Maxwell, from h. p 49 F. Capt. 

8 do. 

Ensign Simpson, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut Eastwood, from h. p. 3 Ceylon 
R. Lieut ^ do. 

Sparks, from h. ji. 2 Gn. Bn. 

Lieut 9 do. 

Ensign Burrowes, from h. p. 5 Gn^ Bn. 
Ensign 7 do. 

B. Vincent, Ensign 8 do. 

A. WiLihtmau, Fbisign 9 do. 

H. Ke/ting, Ensign vice Shcaffe, 5.5 F. 

10 do* 

Lieut Johnstone, Capt 7 do. 

Montgomery, horn 2G F. Capt 

8 do. 

I'.nsign Ross. I lout, 7 da 

— Kenyon, from 33 F. Lieut 9 do. 

Burton, liom h, p. 44 En- 
sign 7 do. 

A. t . D. Bentley, Ensign 9 do. 

W , L. Tudor, Ensign do. 

Liout Mawdesley, Adj. vice Tyndcll, 

prom. 4 Jan. 

Lieut Hawley, Capt. 7 April 

Capt Rains, from R. Art 8 do. 

Ensign Me.idc, Lieut 7 da 

•. — F^onnan, Lieut. 8 do. 

l.ieut M'Pherfion, from h. p. 92 F. 

l.ieut. 9 do. 

Gent Cadet G. Cliolmondcley, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ensign 7 da 

B. .r. 0»v, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool- 
wich, En.sign 8 do^ 

F. Cl.iyton,-aa Ensign 9 <lo. 

R. WelwJcr, do. Flnsign 10 do. 

Ensign Estndge, Lieut by puxch. vice 
’IWnddie, prom. 1 1 do. 

E. Parker, Finsign do. 

Lieut. Pritchard, Cant. * 7 do. 

Capt. Godfrey, from h. p. 62 F. Cajit. 

8 do. 

Ensign Bentham, Lieut V do. 

Lieut. Spooner, frpm h. p. 74 F. T/icut 
8 do. 

Ensign Carr, from h. p. 43 F, Etvugn 
7 do. 

W. W, J, Cockemft, fiom R. Mil, Acad, 
at Woolwich, Fbisigu 8 da 

C. Vereker, Ensign 9 da 

W. Butler, Ensign iO do. 

Lieut Knox, Ciyit. 7 dp. 

Capt O’Gaady, from h. p. 18 Dr. ^j>t 

+ L ' 
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Jie^7\tcr.-^Appointme7itA, Frimotions, &^c. 


[IMay 


Ensigi) Warrtn, I.ieut. S April ISSf'S 
9d Lieut Biiihtoad, fiom fiU F. 7 do. 
Siuiipi Currie, f^omPi F. Eubign 9 do* 
H. Rowcrolt, firom R. Mil. Acad. «t 
Woolwich, Enaign ^ do 

R. Lovelace, Bmn^ 9 do. 

ErduMges, 

Lieut. Col Reefve, from Grigi Gds. with Lieut. 
Col. \ ernon, h. p, Unatt 

Mt^or ^illiatpa, from 85 F. yirith M<Qor Fox/ 
h. p. Uiwtt. 

Capt 1 I>r. mtlx CapL Varten, 17>Di. 

St l^er, H Dl*. with ( a|^ MeUiold, 7^P# 
Meiciu^ Jjom C F. with Copt Jiwin, lup. 


Wounded, 


S7F. 

.^.•Skinnet^froin 9 F. with Capt Pmckno>, 
h. p^VorffRa. 

— — Peny, fiom 37 F. with Capt Brown, h. p. 
S4 F. . 

Lieiit llindle, G I>^ Gds. with JUent. Be. 
rena, 2 F. 

— Brandling, from 10 Dr. rec. with Liept. 

Lord J. 1 itr Roy, h. p. 3 P. 

Deane, from 50 F. with Lieut. Sdioof, 

67 r. 

. Davidson, from 46 F. with Lieut fhylor, 
F. 

, from 47 F. with Lieut Bennett, h. p. 

101 F. 

— Lave, from Afr. CoL Corps, with Lieut. 

Dowling, h.p. 2 1 F. * 

Ensign from G F. with Ensign Kirwan, 

h. p. ftS F. 

Assist Surg. lonmcr, fioth 94 F. with Assist. 

Surg. Hcnwick, h. p.. G Vet Bn. 

Stxfi Assist Surg. Nicholson, with Staff Assist 
Surg Howell, h. p. 

Redgnaiion^ and ReiireiitienU, 

Lieut Col, Henry, 27 F. 

■ ■ ■ — Desbrisay, R, Art 
— < — Henderson, R, Eng. 

M^Jur Hon. J. Jones, 10 Dr. 

Duiie, 11 Dr. 

( apt Matthews, 5 Dr. Gds. 

Caimes, 81 F. 

— Coles, R. Art 
Comet Beaumont, 10 Dr. 

Staff Assistant SurgJPerkins^ 

Hobpital Assistant Thornton. 

Cancelled, 

Major HoBla, R. AD. Col. Corps. 

Capt Swyny, 25 F. 

Lieut Lingud, 25 F. 

Filr Gerald, 42 F. 

Gardiner, 48 F. 

Ensign Griffiths, 25 F. 

Grant, JT? F. 

* Powell, 45 F, 

Hospital Assibtaot Orr. 

Superseded, 

Assist Surg. Douglas, 12F. (having absented him- 
self without leave.) 

Hosp. Assist. M*Christie. 

List of Killed and Wounded of the King's 
Regiments in the C^perations of the 
Army, under the corrmamd of Rtigam 
dier General Str Archibald Campbell, 
K,C,B, in the Dominions qf^^King 
of Ava, between the Ut and Z>d- 
cember 1824. 

Ktlkd. 

O'Shea, 13 F. between the Ist and 7th Dec. 1824. 
Darby, da , on 15th 

Retry, 13 F. on l5tti Deh, 1824, 

Jones, do. do 


h. n. 99 F. 
Lieut Ashe, f 


Midor^e, 13 F. severely, not dangeroiulyj^on 

— — Dennir, 13 F. slightly, do 

— — • rhombill, da sevei^, not dangetously, 

do 

Capt Maephenon, 15 F. severely, not dangerously 

15 Dit 

Clark, da seveicly, ‘ do 

— Bose, 89 F. da <lo 

licut Pattivon, 13 F. severely , n<$ dargeroualy , 
on 15 Dec 

— — Toriens. 38 F. severely, not dangerously, on 

15 Dec. 

— — M'Leroth, do sovei'cly, do 

— Taylor, 89 da slightly, on 9 Dtc 

— — Dowdall, (la severely, do 

Ensign BlacHMvell, 15 F. slightly, andagain 

— Croker, do. severely, do 

Wilkinson, da slightly, do. 

Assist Sorg. Walsh, 89 F. slightly, on 9 Dec 

Deaths, 

General E. of Balcaiics, Col. 63 F. Haigh Hall. 

1 ancashire 27 March IHJ . 

— — bn Alex* Campbell, Bt K.C.B. Cd. ot 
80 t. Madias 

ULijo^Geu. Kerr, of lato J Ccylon» R. Edinburgli 

17 \pril 

— — — — — J. Miller, late of R. Art Charlton, 
Kent 21 March 

Lieut Col Fraser, 50 F. Lonoon 16 Apiil 

Lieut C ul* PatersQU, Itet Inv . Lieut. Uov of 
Quebec 4jnii 

Major Burgh, 44 F. on pa'^sage from Beugnl oi 
Board the ship Medway 6 f < b 

— de Ziegesar, h. p. 2 Lieut Dr. Ger. L.g 

Hanoi er * 21 dt 

Capt Petne, h. p. GO F. 5 Dec. 18.. 1 

— -Meicw, h. p. \cirk Hosp. (larr Comp. 

Chatham IH 1 tb, 18 J > 

— — . C ouse, h. p, R. Art Biugea 30 March 
Lieut I'ry, 5 F. Dominica 7 I'd? 

— — Clarke, 77 F. Stonyhill, Tamaica IS Jan 
— — Gordon, 92 F. Jamaica 31 da 

— — — Campbell, h. p. 58 1'. Dromore, Ireland 

17 do, 

■ M'Gxegor, h. p. 84 F. Delav orar, N. B 

7 l-tb 

— — — T'aitt, late R. Garr. Bn. Musselourgh 

• 17 March 

Dickenson, late 1 Vet. Bn. Manchestci 

18 do. 

Ent^ Walker, late 5 Vet Bn. near Manchester 
^ 11 1 cb 

— ■ - R. Smith, h. p. 28 F. Stratton, Coniw ill 

1 Jan 

Paynmst. Hasiiard, 74 F. Habfhx, Nova bcotia 

JO I (b 

Adjutant M'Laren, h. p. Berwick Fen. Cav . Cold 
stream 10 March 

Quaxt-Maat Lieut Smith, 41 F. Rangoon, 

JlAug 18J1 
— Dukes, h. p. H. Horse (ids 
New Windsor 8 July 

■ . Martin, h. p. 9 Dr. Stokes 

town, Roscommon, Ireland 20 Mkrch 18i. j 

, M‘Intos.li, h. p. King’s Anw^- 

rican Foot, Peterhead 58 do. 

Commissariat Department, 

AadhU Com. Gen. Rossiter, Demeraia * 

30 Dec. 18J1 

Medical Department, 

Surg. Wfhltney, 80 F. Zanto 5 Jan. 182^ 

Staff burg. Quortley, h. p. Wimbome, Dorsti 
shim 27 March 

Surg. Nieter* h. p. 2d Lieut Inf Gcr. Leg u* 
nover ^ 

Aibist Surg. 1^. Fiaaer, 77 F. Jaro.uca *5 dn 

Vet Surg. White, b. p. 28 Lxtlcr 27 do 
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licg istcr, — vteorolog'kul Tuhle* 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Keji)t at Edhihvrgh^ in the Ohscrvatory^ CaUonhiU, 


CMay 


N^IL— The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’clock after 
n^tl. — The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Hegi>>tci 
Thermometer. 


1S«. lTh«.]Ba«,.“! 


Apr. 


'i 

«{ 

n 


I.V. 19 
,M.5-2 
A. 4fi 

A. m , 
M.r>C|S 

A, iHr ' 
M.3L» 
48 


.0< 

»{ 

12 


i.)0.2l2 M.50\ 

. .1'»8>M»30 ) 

sa.oijfjiA.Aoy 
.97’> M.o(n 
.9()0 A.50 i 

.«a:. 1 

i»l»7IA. 33 / 
,967iM.31 \ 
, - - , .m) 33 f 

M.34i'3().U7M.54\ 

& 1 1 irlA «u > 


[a. 48 
.531 

I A. 51 
M.57 
. V. )0 
M.riS 
A.50 I 
M.3i 
A. 45 I 
M.45 I 
A. ,30 
IM.33 


1 . 


u{ 


{Ia. 40 
; ( IM.27 
I 'a. 37 
iM.iJO 
A. 30 


>1..^ 
A. 30 


Wind.' Weather. 


W'. 

jw. 

w. 


jw. 

|w. 

Cble. 


.1171 A. 32 > 

129.999 A. .55 / 

.999 M..56\ 

/•OJ A..)6;, 

.9.72M.37\ vv 

.938A.54| W. 

.909 M.52V^ 
.710 A. 54 ;|W* 

.312 A. .51 

.440M.48>|^ 

.C44A.41 

;767!?.14}NVV. 


Morn, frost, 
[tlay i>unsh. 

DiUo. 

Dull & very! 
cold 

tan, with 
’Sunshine. 
'Morn. troRt, 
[day sumh. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Morn, frost, 
|day sunsh. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. * 
Dull, with 
[showers rain. { 
Mom. fros^ 
|shoacrsh.ul.| 
Morn, frost, 
day dull. 
Mom. rain, 
day dull* 
Dull, flying 
shoi^ersrain. 


1825. Ther. Baro. 


Ther. 


W md. Weather. 


Apr.l6{5^-^ 

,RriM..30 
A.40 

19i 

^^VA.39 

20 / 

t A. 49 
o.f M.42 
A. 53 
W..i8 
A. .30 
M..51 
A. 41 
M.30 
A. 40 
M..51 
A. 41 
M.35 
A. 4 1 
^ M..57 
A. 40 


221 ^ 

..(I 

25{; 

26| 

*7{; 


( N- 


Ml 


30 


I ( 

|29..56hlM.44 \ 
.818 A. .50/, 

1 .976 M. 49 ) I 

.999 A. .52 j 
dW0M.19> 
.990 A. 47 i 
53BM.46\ 
.808 A. 50/ 

.610 M.50 » 
.402 A. 30 / I 
..59 7 M.34 ) I 
.12S A..34 i t 

.4.50 A. 1« / 
..596 M.4N ) 
.122 A. 15 1 
..34.5 M.44 I 
.4»,5 A.44 / 

.4o2 M,4f> \ 
.4.30 A. 41 1 
.596M.47\ 
.284 A.4f>/ 

I .104 M. 41^1 
28.998 A. ’4(1 / 

' .990 M ^^ ) 
.1.50 A. 50 1 

, .260M.lf>) 

29«32.5 A, 1^ f 
.512 M.47’^ 


.1 

'w. 

N. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

E. 

E. 

Cble. 

I Cble. 
Cble. 

!e- 

f Lie. 
(’ble. 



Ditto. 

iForcn. suns. 
|aftem. rain. 
Fair, rather 
dull, cold. 
Mom. snowJ 
[day fair, .cold j 
* !• air but' 
cold dull. 
[Dull, slight 
'rain foren. 

I Moderate 
Tam, mild. 
[Dull, but 
[fair, mild. 

1' oien. h.iAinj 
littein. fair. 
I’hund. and 
'bght.aft.rdin 


Average of rain, 1.C83 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

TiiE dr}^ weather w'hich prevailed at the date of our last continued till the 2?th 
April, and vegetation was almost at a stand. Wheat looked yellow and sickly on 
light lands. Oats gave a partial and irregular braird where the seed had been sown 
in April. Early-sown oats and beans came up more evenly. Clover made no pro- 
gress, and pastures scarce began to vegetate. A copious and very seasonable rain 
fell on the 27th, and dropping weather has prevailed ever since. The depth of ram 
that lias fallen since that period amounts to something more than 3^ inches ; the 
soil is, in consequence, sufficiently moist. Sowing of barley, and planting potatoes, 
w^ere aliout half way when the rain commenced, and though something has been 
done, at intervals, towards finishing these operations, there still remains a proportion 
of each to be committed to the foil. On retentive soils, working land w'ith the plough 
and harrow is at present impracticable. The improvement in the growing-crops, 
since the commencement of the present month, is strikingly remarkable. All seeds 
pre\ iously committed to the soil have given a regular braird. Where oats came up 
partially, a second braird has appeared, and the plants now stand sufficiently close. 
Wheat has recovered a green, healthy colour. Clover grows rapidly ; w'e have seen 
some begun to cut in the neighbourhood of towms. ’ Pastures afford a fresh bite, and 
beans shew a vigorous plant. 

Mr Whitmore's motion respecting the revision of the Corn-laws has excited con- 
siderable interest. It was lost, and a temporary rise in the price immediately fol- 
lowed. Having got time to (^Gulate more coolly, speculators begin to think that 
the foreign wheat, now' let out from under lock, on paying a duty of 10s. per quarter, 
and the probability that Capadion corn may come accompanied with some smuggled 
from the United States, have already produced ^ faii in the prices at Mark-lane. • 

Cattle sell uncommonly high ; some fat oxen have lately brought nearly 10s. pei 
stone. Dutch railch-cows, and cattle for grass, also sell high. At some recent sales 
by auction, good draught-horses have sold at from £.45 to £.50 each ; in general, 
they bring nearly double w'hat they would have brought three years ago. Grass parks 
let higher than last year ; add from the high price.of lean stock, high profits on guy- 
ing is not expected.-^ /VrM^/firr, 12 fh Afay 1825. 
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] 82S.]3 lt€gistcr*-^CQfur;te of Exchange ^ — Bankrupts^ 

, Course of Exchange^ London^ May IO.- 7 — Amsterdam, : 2. Ditto at sight, 
11 : 19. Rotterdam, 12 : 3. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hamburgh, 36 : 9. AHona, 36: 10, 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 15. Bourdeaux, 25 : 45. Frankfort.^-thc-Maiae, 1504* 
Madrid, 36 i. Cadiz, 36 4 . Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 49 j. Genoa, 454* Lisbon, 514. 
Oporto, 514 . Rio Janeiro, 464* Dublin, 94 — Cork, 94 ^ cent. 

Pi Ices of Bzdlion^ ^ oz.>^Foreign Gold in bars, £.3nl7u9.«-.New Doubloons, 
£.3iil7ii6 New Dollars, 4^ iill|d.-— Silver in bars, standard, 5siild. 

Premiums of Insurance at Guamsey or Jersey, 10s. — Coilc or Dublin^ 

10s. 6 d...-~Belfa 8 t, 10s. 6 d. — Hamburgh, 9s. 6 d. a lOs. 6 d«..->Mad 9 ira^ 15a. 9d. a 
20s-*Jainaica, 25s. a 30s.— Home, 35s. a 40s»Greenland, ^t and home, 00 00. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^from April 20, to May 11, 1825* 


Bank Stock 

3 W cent, reduced... 

3 ^ cent consols.. 
34 ^ cent do........ 

4 W cent, do 

Ditto New do 

India Stock 

Bonds 

Exchequer bills, 

Consols for account, 
French 5 ^ cents.... 


April 20. 

April 27. 

May 4. 

MajiJL 

. 2324 

2334 

229 


91 1 

91i 

894 

90|. 

924 

92t 

. fliol 


991 

994 

974 

::9S 

106 

loci 

104i 

ilOSi 


' ^ 

2794 

286 

82 

84 86 


72 

60- 

56 

46 

53 

92| 

92i 

903 

914 

— fr. — c. 

102fr.50c| 

1020:.75c. 



Alphabetical List of Ekolisu Bakkuufts, announced between the 23d of 
March and the 19th of April 1825: eittracted £rom the London Gazette. 


Abitihnms, M. MaoseU-strect, Goodman’fH&clds, 
oil-merchant. 

Akers, M. Compton-street, pahiUcttnakcT. 

Ash, T. Bimiingham, grooet. 

Itarkcr, J. Clare-market, potatoeKluiler. 

Baxter, Mary, Cambridge, Ijverystable^keeper. 
Bray, J. Ijondon-wall, IncrystaUle-kceper. 
Brealey, G. W. Aldersgate-streot, Iiuen-draper. 
Brown, J. Aubtiu-fnars, merchant 
Camelo, M. J. F. Devonshire-btreet, Queen-square, 
merchant. 

Carter, II. Fortsea, druggist. 

('attle, .1. A. Green-hamraerton, money-scrivener. 
Challenger, .1. Murcaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
piano-forte-maker. 

C'hileott, T. Lantemam, Monmouth, tailor, 
(^luttenden, H. Ashford, Kent, houso-carpenter. 
Gluibb, W. Bristol, merchant. 

Cope, H. Gough-btreet, Gray’siinn-lanc, builder. 
Davis, J. Liverjioo), ale and porter-dealer. 

Dixon, J. Little Fastcheap, baker. 

Dovey, .S. and J. Cox, Church-street, Sc^, tailors. 
Drury, ll. i^hewsbiiry, ftirrier. 

Dryilcn, B. late of N'ewcastle-upon-Tyuc, com- 
mon brewer and yietiuUler. 

Fentum, J. Strand, shopkeeper.- 
Finch, W. N. Old Cavendish-strtet, wine-mer- 
chant 

Forsvth, P. and J. Bell, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
drapers. 

Fry, K. sen. East-street, Hoxton, cheesemonger. 
Gardner, R. M. Deal, merchant 
Gibbon, T. Warrington, grocer. 

Gixiwin, W. Strand, boo&eller. 

Gough, E. SedgIey,.Staftbrdah’ire, nail-factor. 
Crnfitlis, J. Liverpool, grocer. 

Ilaldy, J. F. and w. Noreott, Castlo-jtreet, Ldees- 
ter-square,' wuie-merehants. 

Harrison, J, Redhon-strcct, Holbom, t rimming 
maker. 

Havdts, J. Old Jewry, hardwareman. 

Hawkins, A. St. Alban’s, shopkeeper. 

Haylett, W. HannnersAnth, victualler. 

Henley, (J. Strand, cheesemonger. 


Hood, J. Jun. Deriltend, near Birmingham, grocer 
Howes, W. jun. Hobart's-tcirace, ConunerciaL 
road, oilman. 

Hyde, J. Winchester, grooftr. 

Inaell, C. Chalford. Gloucester, clothier. 

Knight, R. Bulvidere-place, Southwark, corn- 
dealer. 

Lacy, T. Bastnghall-street, dealer. 

Madge, J. Southampton, baker. 

Mann, C. Birminghaiq, victualler. 

Mills, J. St Clement^ Stratid, stay-maker. 
Millward, R. Lqiignor, Stafford, grocer. 

Nadge, J. Southapopton, baker. 

Nairne, J. IL Rose-street, St Luke’s, brass-foun- 
der. 

Nichlin, F. Hulme, Lancaster, joiner and builder. 
Pinck, J. Chichester, linen-draper. 

Quick, J. Portoea, mUsic-beller. 

Ramsbotbam, C. W. Cleraeut’s-lane, raercliant 
Robinson, H. P. Gun-street, Old Artillery-ground, 
silk-iiyanufacturcr. 

Kobuuan, S. Feocbureh^litreet stationer. 

Kunder, F. and F. W. Campbell, Hatton-garden, 
jewellers. 

Smith, C. CraUboum-stteet, Leicester-iquaxe, silk- 
mercer. 

Street, O. Dulwich, carpenter. 

Sutton, R^Matgark-sCrcet, Cavquluh-squaTe, co- 
lour-dealer. 

Taylor, J. Little Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 
cheesemonger. 

Thomson, J. Gneltenham, victualler. 

Trnnsey, J. Beaumont-street, Marylebonc, grocer. 
Truefit, W. WeBiiuton-strect Strand, perfumer. 
Tuck, B. G. W. EdmontiHi, market-gardener. 
Turner, B. Basing-lane, wine-merchant 
Wall, R. Brixton, wheelwright 
Ward, J. St Michael’s-aUey, Cornhill, merchant 
Washer, J. R, Bristol, tiler. 

Weaver, E. Francis^placc, Wcstminst rornl, grocer 
Wigglesworth, G. Halifax, factor. 

Wnson, T. Barsloy, Yotkshircw linen-manufac- 
turer. 

Woart, W. W'oolwich, baker. 
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AtvISAJj^iCAL List ofScoTtn Raukruptcifs end DiyinKNDs, amiOunced 
^ril 1825 ; extracted from the Edinhurgh Gazette* 


SEQUESTRATT^KS. 

Fc»i9yth.WiUiatn,upliolstej;er«nd CaMnetrraaker, 

Onmtt xoattufacttim in Gl&sgpv. 

Dav. grpeer>l^u^DhoHj near AUinbuigtj* 
JaktunoDu Jont^ merchaAtln CTte^gow. 

Lang, Wittiaq),g|f^AiidfapinMca)6r, 

Junea, pajmnwr ead hail^eiktter m fidm- 

Glasgow. 

^ \ \)iyll3nBNB8, 

Adam, Joldi, senioe, mtisbn maduJbeturer end 
imeixt in Olattgow; by John M^Evren, mdr- 
^ant there. 


BivxpEvns. 

Air, Wlfliam, merchant, Coldstream; by William 
AljEotahder. W. S. EduAutgh. 

Cttthilj Reir. Alexander, Ayr. by John bloon, 
merci^t there. 

Forman, George & Co. merchants in Stirling, by 
OcKtfge bmellie, merchant in OlaagoH 

Page, G. & P. ^ C’o. merchants in ilklinburgli ; 
by James Macdonald, silk manufacturer there. 

Rae, lohd, merchant, Footdee, Aberdeen; by 
James Edmond, adiocate thcie. 

Walker, Alexander, merchant and insurance bro> 
ker in Aberdeen : by James M*Hardy, advo- 
cate there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, HEATHS. 

^ _____ 


^ Biirtw. 

1M14, lnfaecb^T* At Gdaraltar. the Lady of Ma- 
jor HiU DiekloDL 64dh fegmlent. a dab^hter. 

9^ At Attyitb Xedy 6. G. Curomhig. a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Poitmary. Mn WUlUim Bell, aaon. 

93 At Kinloas mdnse, Mrs Hdbettson, a son. 

At Btiddmgston* the Lady of George Stee^ 
Esq. of the royiu dragoons, a daughter. * 

26. At J^mbur^f the LOdy of John Street, 
Esfl. of theViyxl araR^. a sou. 
in* At Abbey Jlank^ Ketsoi Mm Dr Dongles, a 

SOD. 

— At Garry Cottage, near Perth, the Lady of 
Anthony Moxton, of Cultoqnbay, a son 
2A Mrs Oephane, a. West Circus Places Edm- 
bur^, a daughter. 

31. At Stranraer, the Lady of Major Geneisl 
M*Nair, C. B a daughter » 

April !. At Relugas, the Lady of Sir Thoww 
Dick Lauder, of GrAOge and FountomhaU, Okio. 
net, a daujodter. ^ 

2. The wife ctf Wilgarn Lang, jouvnqrman «- 
maker, Paisley, was salely delivered <^four child- 
rent. One of them was still-burn} the othdr three, 
with the mother, arc doing well. 

5. Al Scarborough, the Lady of the late WiUiafn 
Gurley, Esq. of Peterahopei ishmd t^St. Vincent, 
a son. 

— At Polkemmet, the Lady of SSr William 
Bailhe, Bart., a son. 

4. At PomtA^, Mrs Gapti)}r Douglas, R. N. a 
daughter. 

7. At Cocksvny Hobse, FifhWure, the Lady of 
Lneut-Colomd mowlmiy, a ion. 

8. At 26, Forth-Street, i^iidnngh, Mrs Lyort, 
a fUUghter. 

— Mi?i Scott, of DArDle& a son. 
la At20, Royal Circus. Fdinbttrgh, Mrs Ay- 
toun of Inchdattney, a (bmghter, 

-7- Mrs I)r Alton, West Curoberland-Street, 
Edinburg, a daughter. i> 

11. AtXdmburin, the Wifedf Mr Jbhh Holmes, 
of Water-Street, Caillde, a son. 

— At Newtonlees, Mrs Roberta, a danghtbr. 
If. At Longsight Hall, In the county of Lan- 
caster, Mrs Iloward, a diughter. 

13. AtLeommii)gton, Mrs Bontine of Ardodh, 
aeon and heir. 

14. At Otosebum manse, Mrs Anderson. A ihti.' 
— At Woodslee House, the liidy of O. Scott 

Elliot, Esq. of LarnWon, a eon. 

16. At warkton, the I ady of the Rev. David 
WauchOpe. a M>n. 

17. Mrs Scott Moncriefit a son. 

22. At Forsa Caithness, the Lady of Alexander 
Cruikehank, Esq. of Shielhonse, a soh and hi'ir. 

— \t Na 1, Hill Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ram- 
say a sou. 

At r f ith, M I s (leorffe Beh, a son. 

24. Mrs hennidj , 71, Great King Stioct, Edin- 
burgh, of n ''till Ik rn tnild. 

— \t ^dlnl^urf •>, hiji 'I u’^ncr o* T tnncrhall, a 
diu^hter 


29. At 53, Buocleuch Place, Edinburgh, Mro 
Pender, jun. a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1S24. June 6. At Bauleah, Bengal, at the hou> c 
of R* B. Birney, Esq. Gooige Gordon Maepherson, 
Ebq. at the Bengal mtKntaresU!>hshm<,nt, young- 
est son of the late Miyor (,nar»ts Vp pherson, 
Imnector-General of Barracks for Noith Hiitain, 
to Mana. daughter ot T. Daiiney, 1 (q Bucking 
hamshire. 

182*>. March 26. At Liverpool, Mi John I ex- 
moro, of Plymouth, to Miss I idt r, only daughter 
of ti'e late Mr Alex Elder, much int, Knkaidy. 

2H. At Eilinburgh, fame* Gmit, M D 1 riar- 
bank, near Jedbu^h, to I loanor M> na \nnc, se- 
cond diughter or the li*^c Rev, Robert LlJiot, 
rectoi of WbeUirake and Iluggale, Vorkshne 

29. At Glasgow, John Pilfoiir, Psq Pilng 
Street, to wss Robina (vordon, thir I daugliier of 
the late Camt. Robert Gouion of ime viiirron. 

April 1. At Morton, Mr i mu s C ockbum, iir 
mcr, Ibtleseic Mill, to tant, voungCbt daughter of 
John Mam, l^rq of Morion 

6. At titles, m GtenoreJiy, Lewis M'Failni e, 
Evq. Auchmlaugh, to Mi» Lucy rviiner, young 
est daughter of T)iok in Tulnor, 1 sq i astle^ 

— Mr Jimcs 'Ihoinson, farmer, Ramru, Rcr 
wickshrre. to Christian, daughter of Mr (liaili 
llowdett, larrocr, Boggt, List I othian. 

— At Gloucefcter Lodge, tlic F irl ot ( Imnc « dr, 
to Harriet, only daughter ot Ihc Riglit Hon 
George Canning. 

7. At Rilin'*, the Rev. Gcorgp Louden, minister 
of Lmtrathau, to Mary, elclrst dtnghtcr of Robert 
Monteomery, F q, ot It uimlull. 

— In Berkeley Square, London, (»eo ge Tor- 
guson, E^. ot Pittour, Captain in the R. N to 
the Hon, Kh/abetb Jane Rowley, eldest daughter 
of Lprd Longlord. 

— At LoikUhi, rhorle'S Ross, Esq to Lady 
Mary ('orbwallu 

*— At London, John Wylxr, Esq. of Lombard- 
Street, sOn of Alex. Wylie, Iisq. M.l) , of l^dm 
burgh, to Marttaret, younger dauptiler ot the late 
Alex, Wylie, Esq. of the QlA Jewrv , 

8. Mr William Inglis, tanner, Edinburgh, to 
Janet, youngest daughter ot Mi John Maj^iU, 
former, Windlestravdee. 

9 * AtDwelmc, Gxon, NcMlle Reitl, Fsq, eldest 
son of Andrew Hud, Esq of Lionsdown, IhiN, 
to tlie Hon. C arolme Ndpler, youngest dmghUr 
of the late Right Hon. Lord Nppiei;. 

11. At MutLoiihoIe, in tlie parish of Cranstotm, 
Alexander Flint, F*q. laiinneait, to Isalxlha, se- 
cond daughter of the late Mt Robert Rinton. 

12. At Polmaibe, Roliert Bnice,. Esq oi Ron 
net, to Anne, eldest cLi ighter of the Uto Wdliam 
Murray , Esq. of Pohnai'je. 

— At rdmburgli, WUliom Hugh Hunter, Esq 

fourth «on of Capt. Patrick Hunter, f,?ut on street, 
to Ellralieth, third diughter of Ilciry VCiteJi 
Lbq ot Lliork. * 
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April 18. At London, W. Tighfi. Esq. o£ Wood* 
stock, in Ireland, to LatfyLwisa Leimox, Afth 
daughter of the Uowager Ducdiess of Ilk^Ond. 

— At Dundee, Clinstopher Kerr, EsqMl^uilct 
town clerk of Dundee, to Jane, rirird dk^ihtet'cif 
the late Wm. Hackney, Esq. m^ebant, Dundee. 

— At London, Captain Long, tO the Hon. Misx 
Stanley, eldest daughter to l^d Stanley, and 
grand-daughter to the Earl of XMB|gr^ ' 

I. 9. At 'Dinning, In the paaiwi of Dui^re, 
Joseph T^lor, Esq. yout^ of EUeskiAd, toalary^ 
only daughter of Jas. M'Klnoel, Esq. (^Dinnmg. 

— At Keppoch, John CaddL Esq. ^{^nger cif 
Tranent, advocate, to Jane, third daughter ^of 
Alejc. Dunlop, Emi* of Keppoch. 

— At Dundee, John Henderson, jun. E.sq. ad- 
vocate, to^essy, eldest ilaughtcr of ^e late Rev. 
James M'Ewen, Dundee. 

*2\ . Sir John Gordon of Earlston, Bart, to Mary, 
only daughter of William Irving, Esq. Charlotte 
Square. 

2(). At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Mackie, surgeon, 
to Eliza, second daughter of Mr John Patoq, sen* 
builder. 

27. George More Nisbett, E«q. of Cairnhill, to 
Isabella Prances, eldest daughter of P. Carteret 
•Scott, Esq. Charlotte Square. 

deTths. 

1 821. July 3. At Rangoon, of the wounds re- 
ceived at the capture of Cheduba, Lieutenant 
Finlay Ferguson Robertson, 2d Madras European 
regiment, hob of the late Mr John Robertson, 
Weem, by AlierfelJy. 

Aug. 20. Lost m the Gauges, by the upsetting 
of his boat, rantam James Head, commander of 
the Hon. East India Comp^y’s ship the Canning. 

Get. 7. Near Rangoon, in consi^ueneo of the 
wounds he received iVhile storming a stookade, 
Capfim William Allan, .“Hth regiment, Madras 
native infantry, eldest son of Mr William Allan, 
Leopold Place, Edinburgh. 

22. At the Isle of Fnmce, whether he had gone 
for tlie recpvery of his health, Captain John Mac- 
intosh, of the Hon. East India Company*^ service- 

Nov, 18. At Cassm Bazar* suddenly, Henry 
William Droz, E^q. in the civil seivuid of the 
Hon. the East India Company, Bengal esltablifih- 
ment. 

22, At .Falmouth, Trdawney, Jamaica, Mr 
Walter Hart Joji, son of tlielate Robert Jop, Ewp 
Leith. 

Dec. 16. At Belleraont, Jamaica, George WiUis, 
E^svirgeon, son of the late.Thomas WiUU, Esq, 

1825. Jan. 13. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Da- 
\id Mncvicar, Esq. one of the Masters in Chan- 
cery there, son of the late Neil Macvicar, Esq. of 
Fergushire, writer in I^UnbOrgh. 

1(>. At St Toolics estate, Jammea, in his 19th 
year, William Glos, sixth son of the late 

John Olas, Esq. Stirling. 

Feb. 6. Un board tlie |hip Medway, off St 
Icna, on his iiassage' home, Mf^or Adam Brugh, 
I'lth regiment 

II. At Antigua, William M*Dougal4 

of the island of Toliago, youngest eon of the late 
Rev. Dr M'DuugalL minister of Makerstinin, 

19. At Paria, the Princess of Mettemich. 

March 23, At Springfield, near Gretna Green, ^ 
aged 88, Mr John Molar, senior, and father of 
the firm of Messrs Millar, the extensive cacRle- 
liealers from Aberdeen to London. He was one 
of the oldest cattle-dealers of the Border, md had 
crossed the Solway Frith more than two thousand 
times, tefore the erection of the metal bridge at 
Garristown. 

24. AtCanbo, NortUumherland, Helen, wife of 
Mr Orr, surgeon there, and daughter of the late 
Mr Duncan, baker, BcUnbuxgh. 

— At Gatehouse, Jennes Credie, Esq. Provost 
of that burgh. ’ ^ r 

H7. At Bath, itt the 46th year of his a^, the 
Hon. and Rev. George Herbert, brother to the 
Earl of Carnarvon. 

28. At I.arEfield, near Stirling,, Miss JeanGallo* 
w^, of Barrowmeadow. 

31. At Woburn Farm, near Chertsey, in the 
f>2d year of her age, Cliarlotte, wife of Vloe-Ad- 
mirM .Stirling. 

April;]. At Minto-Strect, Newington,, Edinh 
hnrgh, .Mansfield^ daughter of the kite Robert 


Forrester) Esq. Tri^urcr to the Bank of Scot 
Vnd. 

April 1. At Ofenoa, Licut-Colon^ W^ikdiope, 
of mddrie Marischall. 

3. At Wi<^, Hugh dunes Innes, agcl 18, 
youiuest son of James Innes, FJsq. of Thrunwter. 

, 5. Lieutenant.ColQncl Alexander Rolici Lson of 
Hallcraig, in the county of Lanark, much and 
univorsally regretted for his animble dis.po^:\Uon, 
and for his many ^'aluable qualities as a country 
gentleman. The corps of yeomannr df the 
per Ward, in the fbrenatLon of which his unwea- 
ried activity and zeal fvas essentidliy useful, were 
so much attached to him, that, as a last tribute 
of regard, and mark of respwt to his memory, 
they alfeerionately assembled in corps at his fune- 
ral, which they resiicctfully cor^ucted with all 
military honours, under the command of Sir 
(biarlcs Moodonakl Lockhait, of Lee and Carn- 
wath. , • 

6. At Glasgow, John Baird, Esq. M.D. aged 51 
years, after a long and protracted lUuess. 

— At Aberdeen, in the .^hUi year of hU age, 
Mr John Dorward, merchant, Montrose. 

— At Elm Row, Mm Janet Foggo Ireland, wife 
of Patrick Gillespie, M. D. 

7* At Edinburgh, in the 2Stb year of lieragc, 
Mrs Petier Gray, y<junge8t dauj^ter of the late 
Rev. Robert Hutcheson, of Dalkeith. 

— At Waterloo Cottage, .near Dun^r Mrs 
Robert Millar, daimhter of the late jPtovost Alex- 
ander Christie, of Mirntrose.* ^ " . 

— At Port Gla‘:gow, John Laird, jun. Esq. mer- 
chant theie 

8. At RdBcfleld, near Dumfries, Mn Jemet Isa- 
bella Luudie. rekctc^ Dr Andrew Wardrop*^ sur- 
geon in Edinburgh.' ' 

— AtGaJ^ishieTs, Mrs Paterson, retlet of Baifae 
Thomas Pstcraon, of Galashiels. . , 

9. At her house, BcdhWell, Mrs Marian Naa^. 
mith, relict of the iate John Foibes Aikman, Esq. 
of Ross and Brornelbm. 

— In Clifford-Street. liondon, at the house of 
her father, General Dunlop, M; P., Anna, wife of 
(^^itaih Davies, of the Grenadier ^ards ; and on 
the Jllth, their -infant son. 

IB. At Port Glai^w, Mr Janies Lusk, aged fSS 
years. He fijded the office of Postmaster tt)i^ for 
25 years. 

— At his Lodgings, in Henrietta Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London, Lieut. CoL John Fraser, ol 
the .'iuth regiment. , ' ^ . 

11. AtvStewiivtua mamei the Rue. Janies Dou- 
. glas, minhUir of that parish. 

— At IMerton llcotory, near Wopler, Nortiium- 
berland, aged 57, mdeh rogrettad by her nume- 
rous family, Mw Johnston, wife of the Rev. John 
Johnston, Rector of Bdertmi, am! daughter of the 
* late Tliomatr-White, Esq. of Primrose llanw, in , 
the parish of Carrlii^u, MkL Lothian, 

12. At Melrose, Mr Arohd. Anderson, late su- 

PCTvisor of Excis^ aged 80 yefirS. - ^ 

13. At Makerstodn Houwr Str l^eniy Hay Mok- 
dougall of Makerstoun, Bart. 

15, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, Henry Petey, 
C. B., M, P., fifth son of the Earl of Beveriy- 

— At the Royal Circus, EdinhimgtL Mrs Htew-^ 
art, wife of Swr Stew^ Esq. of PhyagUl and 
Glosserton* »' 

— At his house, Badla-Street, Edffiburgh, Wil- 
liam M^Harg, Esq. of Klers. 

16. At 36, Castle^treefc, Edinburgh, Miss Cathe- 
rine Barkhr. ^ , 

— At seat of the Counter of Guildford, 
Putney Hill, where he was (lU a , visit, Henry Fu- 
seli,'^. H. A. in tl^ 8Cth year of bis age, 
Mr Fusw was a native of ZuriHi, m Switzerland, 
ai^ aflet having dlsthmuisheil himself as a sdio* 
laratthe Dsdvei'sLtyifi that dty, ho travelled in- 
to Gtannany, and came to EngiamL aliout the 

S ear 17M» With a view of gmoirig jin *hotK>urable 
v^ihood by his literary attainments, lut^ded 
for the church, and' educated accordingly, the art 
of design was ibstored as an amucemeut, but mit 
cultivi^ as a proflessidn. It was the praise be- 
stowed upon hw drawings by >Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, ana the desire which that great artist exi- 
press^ of having some of them copied, that ani- 
mated hii hope of becoming an artist, ami thus 
determined hu future walk in life. In the year 
1771, ho made the resolution to visit Italy, that 
he might study the antique, us well as the works 
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AfichAd Angelo and RapHibl, whence he re- 
turned to this (xmiitry in the year 1779, since 
which periotl he lias annually contributed to the 
exhibition of the Uoyal Acaaeiny. For twenty 
years Mr Fuseli has hdd the wtuation of Keeper 
•of the Royal Acatlemy, and filled the chair of 
Professor of Painting. As keejier, and therefore . 
master in the school of drawing, some of the pre- 
sent members of the Royal Academy, who were 
his pupils, can testify to the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the accuracy of his eye. As a critic, 
the public are well acquainted with his merits, 
from the notes in the last edition of Pilkiugten‘s 
Dictionary of Painters, and a volume of lectures 
which he dehvereti at tlic Academy; and as an ar- 
tist, h|B merits will ever lie appitciated for the 
boldness of conc^Hion tliat appears in ever) sub- 
ject which ho treated, the grandeur of liis jine, 
and the versatility of his powers, from serious 
to gay.” TUcse remarks the senes of pictuies 
in the Shakespeare and Milton galleries, and those 
which have adorned the walls of the Uoyal Ac-a- 
demy, fully justify. 

April 16. Mr Alexander Johnston, ironmonger, 
Ediubuigh, in the (i6th year of hi*- age. 

' — At London, LieuL-Coionel John Firaser, of 
the 50th regiment. . 

17. At 25, Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 5/4* 
jor-General Thomas William Kerr. 

— At his house, 29, (Jai field .Squa^, Edin- 
burgh, Horatius Cannali, Esq. W. .S. 

18. At Balcurvie, Miss Heatson, of Halbairdio. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Maraarct Lnmgstone, 

fipouseof John I.ivinj^tone, E.sq, merchant, Glas- 
gow, and daughter or the late Robert Beil, Esq. 
^vacate. 

— At Glasgow, Herbert Buchanan, Esq. of Ar- 
den. 

19. At Edinburgh, the Hon, Mary Abercromby, 
second daughter or General feir Ralph Abercromby, 
of Tullibody, K.B, and of Mary Anne, Baroness 
Abercromby. 

20. At Montrose, Mrs D^vid Whyte, aged 71 
years. 

21. At St Andrew's, Mrs Margaret Tod, wife of 
Mr David Balfour, writer tliere. 

— At Edinbuigh, Mr William Wilson, late 
brewer, Portsbmgn. 

22. At Somberg, Marion, second daughter of 
the late Biuoe Campbell, Esq. of Gayfield. 

— Mr David Christie, merchant, Montrose, 
aged 75 years. 

— At Brechin, Jane Burnett, in the 95d year of 
her age. 

25. Miss Margaret Scott, 45, Prince's-Street, in 
the 90th year of her age. 

— At IxMidon, William P. Williamson, Eiiq. 
wine-merchant, Leith, 

24. At his house, Warriston Crescent, Robert 
Durie, Esq. of t’raigluscar. 

^ At St. Andiew’s, Mr John Gunn. 

— • At the manse of Monivaird, Mrs Jacobina 
Mawluff, Wife of the R^v. Colin Baxter, 

25. At Kirkaldy, Margery, eldest daughter of 
George Beveridge, wood-merchant there. 

26. At his house in Hill-Street, Beikeley Square, 
London, the Right Hon. James Lord GUtston- 
buiy, m the 83d year bf his ag^e. 

27. At Glasgow, Mr Alex. Wylie, cotton-yam- 
merchant 

Helen Elizabeth, second ^Aughtcr of Sir 
William Aibuthnot, Bart. 

May 1. At 131, George Street, Edinburgh, Neil 
Macvicar, youngest spn of WBljam Bum, Esq. 
architect 


May .3. In the 32d year of his age, and 2d of his 
ineumbemy, the Rev. Roliert Knox, m mister of 
Otdequ^l ; deeply lamented by his parishioncni. 
The cii Jibstances attending his death must add 
|)oignaocy to the feelings ot' his sorrowing friends, 
niKldceiify enhance their regret forhu premature 
loss. On the 2d ciin'cnt, along with a gentleman 
recently presorted to a church in the same pres- 
bytery,’ he hadJbeen paying a visit to a neigh - 
boim'ng clergyman i and they were returning on 
horseback, Mr Kriox riding a small vicious iiony, 
which had often thrown him, and which many 
of his fnends had intreated him to give up using. 
When they had iiroceedcfl a few milei. honicwara, 
the pony, in its customary way, made a start and 
threw lU lider On the road, but by which he said 
he received no hurt, and again got ou its buck. 
They continued to ride at a pretty smart trot, 
uiitii they had passed the toll-b.o' near the 6lh 
mile-stone, on the road from Banff' to Keith; 
when Mr Knox, after directing his friend to the 
proper road, bade him good-night, and nxle off. 
It was about a quarter to ten o’clock P. M., when 
they jitisscd tlic bar ; and a gig; with two gentle- 
men, followeil them soon after in the same diK*e- 
tioii. Alxmthulf a mile past the bar, thesi* gen- 
tlemen were alarmed by finding a iicrsoii lying 
on the road, and their first impression has that 
he had been robbed and murdered; but on seeing 
his hat firm on his head, that he wore spurs, and 
had a whip m his hand, or close liesidc himi they 
coneludetl that he hatl been thrown friim his 
horse. 'J'he gentlemi'ii immediatelv called the 
ncaipst assistance; and on the jicoplc at the bar 
coming up, they rerogiiited the person tlieii sup- 
pa>cdiU‘ad to be Mr Knox. Me was placed in 
the gentlemen’s gig, and wirriiHl to the toll-bar, 
and a medical geiitlenum instantlv sent for; no- 
tice was, at i he '•ainc time, sent fo Colonel Gor- 
don, who arrived .in a few mmutc", and iiimir- 
dialely dispatched an cxjiress to Baiifif for another 
medical gentleman, and both woie very soon on 
the spot, 'riie left eye apjieaied eoiisideiably 
bruised and discoloured ; on examination, the me- 
dical gentlemen could not dlsco^er any fractuie; 
but they were afraid tliat a senous concussion of 
the brain had taken place ; and by the morning 
they intimated that the case was’hopeless. Mr 
Knox cofitinuerl quite insensible to every thing 
around him, ami expired about eight o’clock the 
following evening. 

Lately. In Essex, Charlrs Williamson, Esq. stu- 
dent of inedicmc at the University of Edinburgh. 

— On board the ship Simpson, on his passage 
from Bombay to London, Captain James Macal- 
lura, of the 4th regiment native mfanlrv, Bombay 
establishment, in ihe ol'd year of his age. 

— At Kirkpatru k Eleinmg, Mary Scott, belter 
known by the name of “ Old Mally," at the \ery 
advanced age of 99. MaJly kqit a fimall public 
house, ami by her attention to those frequenting 
it to sjiend a cheerful hour, and aviland obliging 
manners, she gamed the respwl and esieem oi the 
whole neighbourhood. It is somewhat singu'ar 
that Mally sold a dram, and resided in the same 
house in which she died, for the long period of 
81 y^ars. 

— In St. (’utbbert’B Charity Workhouse, John 
Birrell, aged 75. This individual sailed round 
the world with Captain Cook, and fought inwier 
Geneial Wolfe in America. It is understood tliat 
his mother h still alive, being upwards of j(l() 
years old, and resides in the jiarish of Falkland. 

— At Caimbroek, Wigtomhirc, John Ross, 
Eeq. of Caimbroek. 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time, 

D. M. H. 

Last Quart..^Fr. 8. 16 past 7 morn. 

New Moon, .*Fr. 1.5. 18 — 10 aftern. 

First Quart..^Fr. 22. 27 — 3 aftern. 

Full Moon,,^Fr. 29. 50 — 9 aftern. 


TERMS, 9a:. 

July 

9. Court of Session rises. 

12. Royal Burghs meet. 

19. King George IV. crowned, (1821.) 


Greece,” the South American Seaman,” " Marginal Notes/* and per- 
haps “ Parisian Madman,” in our next. 

We purpose, in July, to give a few hints to the venerable Young Elders of 
the last General Assernblj/, 

he Laiin Ode, we are sorry to say, will not exactly suit us. In thi: 
co'iFitr , , to our shame, we know so little of Latin cpiantity, that we cannot 
cv.'ti ji'akc nonsense verses that will bear scanning, llow foolish, then, tc 
atfeuipr verses in a language of which Scotchmen are in ge- 

neral s>) Iri.t.eiunbly ignorant! 

As we consider Phrenology to be the purest and most contemptible hoax 
and huiribug of the day, we can scarcely insert any thing in reference to it, 
either pro or con. 
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REMAUKS on TALKS 

Long before the era of the Cru- 
sades, the barbarians, who overturn- 
ed the Empire of the West, had suc- 
ceeded in establishing, on the ruins 
of ancient institutions, the system of 
ieudalism, "which they brought with 
them from their woods and fastnesses. 
This system, essentially warlike in 
Its charactel-, and equally adapted to 
the largest and the smallest states, 
soon spread over the greater part of 
Europe, and firmly established the 
dominion of ignorance, barbarism, 
and force, over the lingering, but* de- 
generate remnants of ancient civiliza- 
tion. Such of the useful or liberal 
arts as had survived the wreck of 
Roman greatnbss, were lost in the 
(’immenan darkness that succeeded 
that catastrophe ; the works of ge- 
nius, which had escaped the ravages 
of time and the destructive fury of 
revolution, were buried in monaste- 
ries and religious houses, where they 
were no longer understood or valued ; 
science was swept away in the gene- 
ral min, the debasing ab^rdities of 
judicial astrology being all that re- 
mained of the astronomy of the 
Creeks ; and Christianity, which, in 
a purer form, might have mollified 
the natural ferocity of barbarism, and 
exerted a benign and liManizing in- 
tluence over the wild tnues thai had 
embraced it, accomn|odated itself to 
tile savage passions and prejudices 
which it ought to have corrected and 
restrained, and thus, instead of en- 
lightening, contributed to brutalize 
tha minds of its votaries, Tlie spirit 
of liberty, in which genius lives, 
moy(js, and has its beipg, was utterly 
extinguished ; the deadly nightshade 

VOL* XVI. 


or* THS CRUSADERS.” 

of superstition had instilled its pes- 
tiferous venom into the whole frame 
of society ,* and the utmost debase- 
ment and prostration of mind was 
strangely blended with that rage for 
war, adventure,, violence, and disor- 
der^ which characterize imperfect ci- 
vilization. 

But the Franks, and other nations, 
who now acknowledged Rome as the 
spiritual mistress of the world, had 
reserved themselves uncontaminated 
y that efieminacy, sensuality, and 
voluptuousness, wnich equally de- 
graded ^the character of the I^atins 
apd Greeks of the Lower Empire. 
Remarkable for an impetuous enlbu- 
siastic valour, tlic nature of feudal 
tenures and knight- service tended to 
foster the warlike spirit in which they 
delighted ; while their leisure, occu- 
ied in martial exercises or the la- 
ours of the chase, rendered their 
bodies robust and vigorous, nurtured 
the habits which it wa^ the object of 
their rude institutions to form, and 
prepared them, not only to endure the 
fatigues of war, but to display those 
qualities o1f high daring and enter- 
prize, which, in the opinion of the 
world, atone for all its miseries, and 
shed a halo of glory around the dark- 
eit of its crimes. Religion, too, 
mingling with those tendencies which 
it ought to have repressed, and en- 
grafting thfe wildest fanaticism on 
the martial character of theage, gave 
birth to the institutions of chivalry,^ 
which, in its turn, produced the age 
of romance, and ‘effected a change in 
fhe manners and habits of men, re- 
markaldp in itself, and particularly 
deserving of attenticjti from the j(n- 
4 M 
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fluencc it has exertctl on the charac- 
ters of niotlern nations. 

Hence, betwei^n the agex)f Charle- 
magne and that of the Crusades, k 
revolution took place among the Spa- 
niards, Nbrinaiis, and French, which 
gradually extended to the rest' of 
Europe. The infantry service was 
abandoned to the serfs, or villeins ; 
the strength of armies consisted of 
cavalry ; and the name of ‘soldier was 
confined tc. the gentlemen, who served 
’ on horseback, C eqiufes,J and were 
invested with the honour of knight- 
hood. The Dukes and Counts, u- 
fiurpiug the rights of sovereignty; 
divided their respective proviiices 
among inferior barons ; the barons 
distributed among their vassals the 
fiefs or benefices of their jurisdiction ; 
and these military tenants, being 
pares curiae, composed the noble or 
equestrian order, which scornfully 
repudiated the peasant or burgher, as 
of a different and lower species. The 
dignity and purity of their blood was 
anxiously preserved by equal alli- 
ances; and those only of their sons 
who could produce four quarters, or 
lines of ancestry, wi thou If a bar si- 
nister on their shield, might legally 
lay claim to the honour of knight- 
hood; though a valiant plebeian 
was sometimes enn 9 bled by 
sword, and became the father of a 
new race. It was competent to an 
individual knight, however, to im- 
part the character be had received ; 
and the warlike potentates of Europe 
took greater pride in, and derived 
more glory from, this personal dis- 
tinction, tuan from the greatness of 
their kingdoms, or the splendour of 
their diadems. 

The ceremony of the investiture 
of knighthood, of which some traces 
may be found in the woods of (Jer- 
niany, (see Tacitus De Mor, 
Gerpi.,) was, in its origin, simple and 
profane. The candidate, after some 
preliminary trial, was invested with 
the sword and spurs ; and his face 
or shoulder was struck a slight blow, 
emblematic of the last flCffmnt which 
it was lawful /or him to eiidure. But 
superstition mingled in every action 
of public and private life: in the 
Holy Wars it sanctioned, and in 
some measure hallowed the profes- 
sion of arms ; in the order of chival- 
ry it effected assimilation of rights 


and privileges to those 6f uie sacred 
orders of the priesthood. The bath 
and white garment of the novice were 
no very decorous copy of the rege- 
neration of baptism ; bis sword, of- 
fered on the altar, was blessed by the 
ministers of religion ; bis reception 
was peculiarly solemn, being pre- 
ceded by fasts, and vigils; and he 
was dubbed a knight in the name of 
God, St. George, and St. Michael, 
He swore to perform the duties of 
his profession ; an orflh which edu- 
cation, example, and public opinion, 
combined to preserve inviolable. As 
the champion of God and the ladies, 
he devoted himself to speak the 
truth, maintain the right, practise 
courtesy, pursue infidels, despise the 
allurements of ease and safety, and 
vindicate the honour of his character 
in every perilous adyenture. 

Though the abuse of the same spi- 
rit provoked the turbuleht to despise 
the arts of industry and peace, to es- 
teem themselves the sole judges and 
avengers of their own injuries, and 
to neglect the laws of civil society, as 
well as military discipline ; ^‘yet/' as 
Gibbon has remarked, the benefits 
of this institution, to refine the tem- 
per of barbarians, and to infuse some 
principles of faith, justice, and hu- 
manity, were strongly felt, and have 
been often observed. The asperity 
of national prejudice,’*' he a^ds, in 
continuation, ** was softened ; and 
the community of religion and anus 
spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christen- 
dom. Abroad, in enterprize and pil- 
grimage, — at home, in martial exer- 
cise, the warriors of every country 
were perpetually associated ; and im- 
partial taste must prefer a Gothic 
tournament to the Olympic games of 
classic antiquity. Instead of the na- 
ked spectacles which corrupted the 
manners of the Greeks, and banish- 
ed from the stadium the virgins and 
matrons, th^ pompous decoration of 
the lists was crowned with ihe pre- 
sence of chaste Jind high-bom beau- 
ty, from whose hands the conqueror 
received the prize of his dexterity 
and courage. The skill and strength 
that were exerted in wrestling and 
boxing bear a distant and doubtful 
relation to the merit of a soldier ; but 
the tournaments, as they were invent- 
ed in France, and eagerly adopted 
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both in the East and .Wcat^ |f?eaeot- 
ed a lively iraage^ of the bneineaa of 
the held. The single eombats^ ^ 
general skinniali, the defenee oft a 
pass or castle, were rehearsed as in 
actual service ; ^ the^cotitest) both 
in real and war, was decided 

by the supenor inati^geinent .of^the 
hoTffe and lanee. The la^a t)ie 
proper and peculiar weapon of a 
knigb|': his horse was of a large ai|d 
heavy hreed^; but this charger, ttGl " 
he was rou^ by the approaching 
danger, wa« usually led by an attei^^f 
ant, and he quietly rode a pad, or a 
palfrey, of a more easy pace. If b 
lielmet, his sword, his greav^, and 
his buckler, it would be super- 
huous to describe ; but at the period 
of the Crusades, the., armour was 
less ponderous than in latter limes ; 
and instead of a massy cuirass, 
his breast was defended oy an ban* 
buk, or coat of mail. When their 
long lances" were fixed in the rest, 
the warriors furiously spurred their 
horses against the foe : and the light 
cavalry of the Turks and Arabs 
could seldom stand against the direct 
and impetuous weight of their charge* 
Each knight was attended to the field 
by his faithful squire, a youth of 
equal birth and similar hopes; ho 
was followed by his archers and meU'** 
at-arms ; and four, or five, or six sol-* 
(hers, were computed as the complete 
furniture of a iance. In the expedi*( 
tions to the neighbouring kingdoms, 
01 the Holy Land, the dutieg of the 
feudal tenure no longer subsisted ; 
the voluntary service of the knights 
and their fonowarswaseither^omptr* 
ed by 2 cal aud attachment, m: pur- 
chased with rewards and promises ; 
and the numbers of each squudron 
were measured by the powjcr, tb^'' 
wealth, ami the fame of each inde- 
pendent chieftaih* They were dis- 
tinguished 4 )y his banner, his armo- 
rial coat, and his cry 'of war; and 
the most ancient families of EotjO^ 
must seek, in these .^hieVemonts, toe 
origin and ^oof of their nobility*" 
With the$o,&w guitar? remarks 
on the institufion of chivalry, of 
which the Crusades were at once an 
effect a^nd a cause, we comei^ now to 
the admirable Tales of the' Crusa- 
ders," embodying a vivid picture of 
the manners, usages, feeHugs, and 


achievements, of that warliko apd ro- 
mantic age. * , 

These are two in number ; and as 
the scene of the first is laid on the 
borders of Wajes, and that of the se- 
riond in Palestine, we conclude that 
it was the adutbor's design to exhibit 
iho effects produ<^ed by the insiitu- 
Uen of chivalry on the domestic cha- 
f^eter end condition, as well as the 
mihtery^eip^itioMirfff tha^t heroic 
age* Assuming that we gre correct 
in this conjecture, we think the au- 
thor has been completely successful 
in the exei^ion of his plan. In the 
histonqb pr chronicles of the time, 
the reader will seek in vain for a pic- 
ture, 80 vai^ied ai^^t yet so trim, of the 
manners and etmtorns of that heroic 
age, as these are displayed In the sen- 
timents audi conduct osoribed to the 
Norman knights, 4 he dower of chi- 
valry, who fertn the drarntfits person 
ncB bf the first tale ; and this picture 
Is heightened in c&ct by the strong 
contrast pieaented between their sys- 
tematic valour, gallant bearing, high 
sense pfhonour, and romantic devo- 
tion to the fair sex,— and' the wild 
bravery, fiery spirit, savage manners, 
and restless love of predatory war- 
fare, by which the Cymry were cha- 
racterised. Raymond de jterengcr, 
and Hugh de Lacy, the Constable of 
Chester, are not so much individuals, 
though in that capacity, they are 
brought fully and oii^nctly before 
our imagination, as the representa- 
tives of a class, who speak the lan- 
guage and utter the sentiments of 
the age* They are the impersona- 
tions of a mind, second — if, indeed, 
it be second — only to that of Shak- 
spcarc himself, which, by a strength 
of conception ^ouliar to such minds 
alone, cfU clotne the individual with 
the attributes of the umq in which 
he lives, yet preserve his individuali- 
ty, and ^ye us at once tli^c portrait 
of one man* and that of the (dass to 
which he Wongs* But as it is among 
tl^e great begiy of the people that w'e 
inust^dook i^^Uiosu traits that go to 
form the chai^ter of nations at a 
particular pcrib^ so ft is in his infe- 
rior <diamcters*that this author shines 
unrivalled aiui alone. In these he 
displays an cariginality of conception, 
aud^a power qf developcment and 
pymptation, unimitated, and iniipi- 
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ta\)lo. It will not, we think, be 
doubted, that Wilkin P'ldinmook is 
one of his most powerful delineations; 
nor, making due allowance for his 
peculiar notions of female character, 
will any man hesitate to pronoiinqe 
the modest, retiring^ affectionate, yel 
ready-witted and high-souled Ros«^ 
chan, the most heavenly Peri that 
ever flitted through the pages of llo-^ 
mance. Uut while we are^ amused 
with the igjperttirbablv phlegm, the 
self-willed fidelity, the dogged obsti- 
nacy, the stubborn resolution, the 
cffoctive courage, and rude wisdom 
of the stout burgher, we ^ catch the 
contagion of higher feelings as often 
as his daughter comes upon the scene. 
Every word she utters is instinct with 
genius ; and though, in conformity 
with the manners of the time, she 
shuns interference with all that is 
properly beyond a maiden’s sphere, 
we readily yield to the force of her 
superior mind that ascendancy which 
it exercises^ almost unconsciously, 
both on the character and fortunes of 
her mistress. Her wit is never at 
fault, herrosolution never bends, her 
aspirations, though disguised, are al- 
ways lofty, lier prudence decided and 
unerring. She clings to her mistress 
likVtho ivy to an ancient tower ; but 
it is not to climb to an elevation 
which she could not have reached by 
herself — it is not to entwine her roots 
with the strength of that to which 
she adheres — it is not to seek, but to 
give support. In her, a mind of the 
noblest mould is tempered with all 
the sweet and innocent graces of wo- 
man, and, above all, by that natural 
modesty which gives to female mag- 
nanimity its roost witching charm. 
Hence, we constantly wish for her 
presence on the scene, and feel that 
it is never so animated as when she 
appears ; yet we are forced to confess^ 
that the author has shewn his skill 
in not lessening the impression of her 
character by too great familiarity, 
and in leaving something for the 
imagination to do in filling u^) the 
general outline. 

As to the hero and^the heroine, 
they are composed of the usual ma- 
terials, and neither will very deeply 
interest the reader. They suffer, of 
course, and are frequently in great 
danger; but ^here is compensation 


in jQctiofj as well as in law ; they 
are finally united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, and enjoy the hap- 
piness of that blessed state with a 
greater zest, from the misfortunes 
they endured, and the obstacles that 
seemed to obstruct the completion of 
their hopes. The generosity of the 
Constable/ Hugh de Lacy, in re- 
nouncing bis chim to the handt^of 
Eveline de Bcrcnger, who Was his 
affianced bride, in favour of his ne- ^ 
hew Damian de Lacy, deserves all * 
ue commendation ; more especially 
when we consider the perilous fond- 
ness of old greybeards for young 
wives, and their pei verse blindness 
to thc\ionscquence& that but too fre- 
quently follow such ill-assorted mar- 
riages. 

The character supported by the 
minstrel Vidal, who attends Hugh 
de Lacy to the Holy Wars, and im- 
mediately, on bis return, executes a 
long- meditated ’ vehgeance, whicli 
happily fails, not on the head of the 
veteran Constable, but on that of a 
usurping and treacherous kinsman, 
is certainly improbable enough, ac* 
cording to our notions of probabi- 
lity. The minstrel, who proves lo 
beCadwallon of the nine lays, chief 
bard of Cvvenwyn of Powisland, 
whom Hugh de Lacy had slain when 
he came to live relief of Garde ])o- 
loureuse, when closely besieged by 
the Welsh Chief and his Cymry, 
had entered the service of the Con- 
stable, with a determination to a- 
venge^he.dcath of Gwenwyn, by de- 
voting himself to the destruction of 
the roan by whonj he had been 
slain. His purpose, like that of 
Hamlet, appears, however, to have 
been shaken ; and when he was a- 
l>out to renounce it for ever, a slight 
aifront put upon him by the Consta- 
ble fired his brain, and drove him to 
the desperate deed. He died in de- 
spair, because his blow had missed 
the intended victim, though it hail 
fallen on the head of tire guilty. 
Now, us we have said, all this ge- 
nerally consideied ia improbable 
enough ; but the assumed diaracter 
is admirably sustained, is completely 
original throughout, and is in per- 
fect harmonv with the manneri and 
feelings of tne semi-barbaroui : ace 
to which the minstrel belonged 
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Upoi#tbe wbole^ Th^ Betrotb- 
ed/* heavy in some pat^ts, and in 
others very inartiiicially woveix to- 
gether, displays vast power of in- 
vention, and is equals we thint, to 
most of the author^* procfeding com- 
positions, iti4be brilliancy parti- 
cular scenes, the richness of t^Ojitos- 
tuine, the originj^ty of 'ibany of tbe^ 
characters, the high dramatic power 
of the dialogctes, and tbo fidelity, with 
which it shows the age and body 
of the time" In which the scene is 
laid. 

Turn wc now from thi^ home- 
pictifre of chivalry to tlie glorious, 
gorgeous Bast, rich in barbaric 
pearl and gold," to the plains of Pa- 
lestine and Syria, where th^e war- 
riois of the West were assembled to 
do battle against the Infidels, and 
to rescue from their dominion the 
Holy ’Laud and the Holy City. 
And here we shall state at once, 
that no notice, far less a few gene- 
ral and desultory remarks like ours, 
can convoy the slightest idea of the 
second Tale," entitled the Ta- 
lisman," which we fearlessly pro- 
nounce equal, if not superior, to any 
thing the public has yet received 
from the pen of this inexhaustible 
and unrivalled writer. Kor do wo 
deliver this opinion merely because 
the principal characters are histori- 
cal personages, to whose very names 
a certain degree of interest will be 
attached. It is, no doubt, delightful 
to mingle in fancy in those scenes 
where the Lion-hearted Richard, and 
the mighty Saladdin, and the son of 
our own gallant William, are the ac- 
tors ; but, undazzled by the halo 
which history has shed around the 
names of these princes and warriors, 
we ground our opinion on the match- 
loi^ felicity of the j^qidentSi the skill 
and force wi|h which the characters 
and councils *of the Crusaders are 
presented to our view, the equal 
splendour of the diction and c^tUme, 
the variety of fortune, and the per- 
fect success with which the anagno- 
risis IS effected. Never have we per- 
used a work of fiction ^ charm of 
whigli proved so engrossing. 

Ih these cii cum stances, Rework of 
a critic is simple ; for beyond deli- 
vering an opinion — quantum^ 
valere ’poUHh^l't is vain to say TOUOfc* 
of a book which everybody will rea4,^ 


, end which the learned and unlearn- 
ed will criticise. But still, for the 
credit of our honourable calling, we 
must say a little, should Riat little 
be away from the purpose. 

And here we remark, that, so, far 
as we recollect,^tbis is the first of the 
author^it works in wbij^t the hero is 
^really ap. interesting and important 
» personage. This will be fully un« 
derstood by those who take the trou- 
ble of'^mparing the ^pression left 
on their mind by the Waverleys, 
ATii the Mpvtons, and the Quentin 
Burwards, with the deep sympathy 
they caqnot but feel in the fortunes 
of Kenneth of Scotland, — second, if 
second, only to Richard himself in 
prowess; hit superior in every higher 
qualification ; a glass ih which the 
noblest of the Crusaders might dress 
themselvdfe ; poor in Worldly means, 
but rich in honour « and in fame; 
foremost among the foremost in the 
day of battle ; and nobly conceal- 
ing his rank, that he might lay the 
foundation of his fame % his own 
achievements; we are hardly sur- 
prised, when we discover that the 
poor Scottish Cavalier is David, 
fearl of Huntingtoft, Prince Royal 
of Scotland. The breach of mili- 
tary discipline, for which the impe- 
tuous Richard aooms him to death — 
a fate frOm whidh he escapes by 
means equally extraordinary and in- 
teresting-affects us the more deeply, 
from our previous impression of his 
cl^acter, but prepares fbe way for 
his subsequent fortuapr^ «nd affords 
an opportunity for the discovery of 
his real rank, which he reveals un- 
der the seal of confe^ion, on the eve 
of the day fixed fors^his execution. 
Retributive justice, however, ulti- 
mately takes effect ; he ‘vanquishes 
in ^ the lists the crafty Conrade of 
Montserrat, who had beguiled him 
from his post, and stolen the b<in- 
Ifier of England which he had been 
appointed to guard ; and he is finally 
rewarded with the hand of Edith 
PlantageneU the niece of the royal 
Richard^, This is as it should be. 
The reader, however, will be more 
deeply interested in uhat took place 
in the cave of the hermit of Engad- 
di, wliere he sojourned with Salad- 
din in disguise, after an indecisive 
'^Mnter in the desart ; and in the 
eondxtct andbcarijig of the g/illant 
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knip;ht, when he appearecl before^^ 
lli chard, to proclaim Ais own breacV" 
of discipline, and after tlie^ rash 
monarch had ordered him for exe- 
cution. Bdith Plantagenet is Kose 
Flan^mock, in a difllrent guise and 
station. 

But there nothing hhsiaric- 

able in this imlendid tale, thaii the 
portrait of Saladdii^ Sul- 

tan of Egypt and Syria* Ho asaumea 
all diOguisei,-^ls now a solitat/ cava- 
lier, ready for the encounter wi^ 
whomsoever he may meet, — now bjj^ 
inmate with the crazy hertnit of 
Engaddi, reading horoscopes, and 
watching the aspect of*the stars, — 
and DOW a physician* possessed of a 

talisman,^' by which he relieves liis 
high-minded ‘enemy, Hichard, when 
at the point of death ; but in all his 
disguises there is 8onietliii% which 
betrays tbe Sol^n. In chiMroub 
generosity and' courage he rivals the 
best and bravest of bis foes, iind in- 
hnitely surpasses them in policy and 
refinement. . Id short# as delineated 
by our author^ the ^storical Novel 
has perhaps no character to vie with 
Saladdin. 

In The Talhman^' there is too 
little Orientalism* for our taste ; and 
what we have is frequently bad« 


This fault will be appreciAed hf* 
those who recollect how much of the 
of Lalla Rookh and Anasta- 
siua is owing to the fidelity and skill 
with ^hich Oriental scenery, man- 
ners, and customs, are described and., 
Tbegebe^mder will 
cons^er this defect as 
Tdpre ihi^n a gt^in qC hi the b%< 
ladce ; ijjiid where wre jis ao mi^cA„ 
to delkht, it yijUl not be easy to pefti 
ati4& Jbim that there is any ming to 
censure. * 

Thq qther characters* are conceived 
with eq^al force, and supported With 
e^Udl skill. \\r e purposely avoici de- 
tails on a subject of this kind ; but 
we particularly refer to the Count of 
Montserrat, the Duko of Austria, 
the Grand Master of tbe Templars, 
and the brave, honest, bull-headed 
Anglo-Norman Pe^Vaux. Let these 
portraits be examinod, and th^n ' let 
any honest cr|tic say, if he can, that 
the Author qf W’aycrjey is abated 
in power, or eithausted in Resources. 
This has bejen the cry of the Cockney 
critics for some time past ; and wc 
have litde doubt they will rai‘;e it 
now as; heretofore ; for. why should 
they not labour in tbeir vocation f 
but the public will decide difPer- 
ently. 


Ca dTatj^arCne, tmn htt «n 


Go, CatharSoe, go, — and with thee bear 
A mother’s hopes— a mother’s prayeVt 
And should the tKought of home e’er wake 
One tender sigh— one touch of care. 
Suppress it for thy mother’s sake. 

I would hot have* thee think of home. 

To d«isli thy joys, w hen thou may’st roam 
Through scenes more fhir than ev^r I 
Was wont to lead thee at the gloftmy 
And talk of jqys long since gone by. 

But can I hid thee never dream 
Of days, u hich to my memory seem 
The brightest, happiest of my lot,— 

The days which still upon me gleatU, 
And make my Sorrows half forgot ? 

Oh yes ! in vktite tbjire’s a joy 
To uhich the world is aljl atoy— 

A bubble op this life's dark stream, 

A thing of air— stftl to destroy 
The dii)s nought earthly can redeem. 


Let virtttOk then, my Catltarinc, still 
Thy thoughts employ mid good and ill. 
And ofter^ Often think of me. 

Nor let thy vboiiOm cease to thrill 
At lessons I have given thee. 

1 will not— cannot bid thee now 
Assume the pale and gloomy brow. 

And give thy ©very thought to earc,— 
No, Catharine, no— ji)ut still ^the vow 
Of Heaven is on thee— then beware ! 

I do not, dearest, tell tbec this 
To craih thy hopes— to mar thy bliss— 
To dash Ihy brightest ^lours with wo6 — 
To edttse thee tdste of wretchedness. 

Nor ever youthful pleasures know : 

I only worn thee of tbe stbig 
Which guilty pleasures ever bring, 
When all, our, summer days are fled ; 

Oh then my bosom do not wring, 

But with thy virtue mgke n|e glod ! 
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CfttlffilUE ON OUR tAtiS^^VoTic< OF tttR iJNIVEttSITY OF 
(My a i^qrrcsjmietii.J 

ISjB, EdinburgKf J uk€ 19^5. 

The lea^^ article in vou^ l4$t allow Lim to baie introduced tlut 
Number, ebniled, ** sjetem of instmction which so ho- 

University of Gl4s^oty-^lti^ nouiabty i^stiuguishes theUniveibi^ 

eors aVid Studehta/* J ^ve r^ad ty of wbick he ia a member ; and 
conaidferable aathfaction. It Oin^l^dll's late encomiums must 

oalcalatefl to be extremely have eM^buied |o spread his fanu / 

Hie notice of the proceeding of lib a old age, he is now re'ip- 
pubVo bodies is altvays of good coti« ing the honOjtirs and rewanis of a 
sequence, both to these bodies them* ir5Uspetit life. Yet he was not, I 
selves, and to all >ybo feel an inteiest understand, ^eatly distinguished as 
in the proper mabagement of their r lecturer, nor would his character 
afiafrs. But in the ptesent case have aUfPered if he bad conhned his 
there is a double benefit i as, by voice within the walls of the College, 
bringing our townsmen acquainted and never spoken from the sprees, 
with a practice W which the tnajon^ As d)e 'public ministrations of a 
ty of them were probably strangers, clergyman are considered si^rqely so 
and by pointing out its advantages, important as bis |^riVate duties, so, 
the way may be paved for the In^ro- according to the plan on which edu- 
ductiop of something similar into our cation is conducted in Glasgow Coif 
own University. Ift Giasgow^ I have lege, the public lectures of a Profes- 
no doubt that the public distribution sor may be of ^ less consequence than 
of prizes, on the last day of the Ses-^ the way ih which he conducts the 
sicm, produces the happiest effects, examinations of hiS Student*;, and 
Notinng can be better fitted to awa* trains them to habits of thought 
ken emulation and excite to the Ibve and of expression, ^till it is very 
of study. The thought of being so desirable to have, if possible^ both 
honourably and so publicly distin« these excellences united in the same 
guished will ever be present to the individual ; a wish happily found in 
mind of the young aspirant, and vi- Mr Jardine's successor. While lie 
sions of glory will fl|t before h|s follow^ up his predecessor's plan with 
fancy during the whole Sesoion. all the vigour and energy of youth, 

(lay, no bou^, will be allowed to pass 1 can well believe^ that his lectures 
idly, while, in the reward that awaits will far Surpass any thing that ever 
him, he sees the recompence for days came from the logic chair* In say- 
of labour, and for the waste of tne ing this, I have no wish to detract 
midnight oiL There can scarcely be from the merits of those who have 
a greater encouragement to good con-^ gone bpfore him. £ach*of them had 
duct and steady application. The doubtless strong claims on public 
day when such a system shall be in- respect, and none more so than the 
troduced 'into cur own University, venerable gentleman who still lives 
will,^ by every one ^hat wishes it to enjoy uie gratitude and esteem 
well, *‘be hailed with unmixed de- of numerous pupils, highly distm- 
ligbt. But while the general spirit * guished in every walk oi Ule, and m 
ot the paper thus merits approbation, every quarter of the world. But it 
there are one or two points on which is necessary that Universities should 
you will havejthegoodow to indulge keep pace with the growing mtelii- 
me with a Few remarks. geiice aOd refinement of the age, and 

The panegyrics bestowed on the no one, perhaps, is bcttei quahhed to 
different Professors are, no doubt, meet these) demands than Mr Bu- 
j us tly deserved, and you have pro- clianan. 'It is long since the Faiiulty 
bably proportioned the warebth of did thenrdivos moie credit by an 
your praises exactly to the merits of election. 

each individual. Of Mr Jatdine, the The number of exercises presenb- 
present father oF the College, I have eflifu the class of* Natural Philobo- 
never heard but one opinion* All phy* and shewn up*by the StuJtnits, 
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ifi ab9oliil% a^tpTilsbiDg to uo in thU*'^ 
aledpy cortfer* ^Ab the Searfotilafcta 
only «ix mbntbf, the Students ini|sl 
have Witten ^ght in, ]^ace nf fmt 
weekly. Bat die most amaaing thing 
is the Jabolu^ which the Professor 
himself jnust^'nndeigo. How does" 
he find time to examine so many ? 
Truly, his office ei^h he, wo sinecure/ 
And the fact ypudiave stated cannot 
fail to place 'both his diligence imd 
the industry M hispimls in a tery 
favourable light. Mr tesHe may he 
a man of greater scienee, but Natu*' 
ral Philosojdiy will be taught at Glas<« 
gow more succfessfully^ 

In your enumeration of Mr My Imfs 
predecessors in the cliair of Moral 
Philosophy, it does not appear why 
the n^me of Hr Reid baa been omit- 
ted. Was he less worthy of mention 
than ojiher Francis Hutcheson or 
A.dam.^ith ? or has his philosophy 
had less extensive infiuence on the 
schools of Scotland ? With reject 
to Mr Myhjie himself, he is acknow^ 
ledged to be an acute^etaphysiciah, 
and an able teacherif Bunt is difii<^ 
cult to perceive what advantages his 
classification of the powers of the 
mind, or that^ t>r Browns pos- 
sesses over those formerly in use. 
The truth is, that every Writer, and 
every lecturer, on these dork and ab- 
stract subjects, thinks it necessary to 
introduce some chaises, by way of 
giving an air of noveUy to his specu* 
lations. But these setaom go beyond 
the phraseplogy. They resmve them- 
selves into a mere dispute about 
words ; and Dr Brown's philosophy 
in particular is nearly as unreadable 
as his poetrp. 

The way in which you speak of 
the Professor of Law would seem to 
insinuate that be has no other claim 
to notice than the having succeeded 

that accomplished scholar, and ex- 
reljentman, John Millar.” Iflhfa 
IS your meaning, allow me tp say, 
iliat you cannot be acquainted with 
Ins and know little of his 

jnents. Saying met with him once 
of twice in Glasgow, and heard' much 
of him from others, 1 can assert, that 
he is a gentleman in his manners, 
and truly benevolent in his feelings. 
He has not, indeed, been so much 
pulFtd as Ins prededessor, but lh|s 
may easily be accoijnted for, witbdiat” 
faupjt osing him to cither a less eX- ' 


* ddlen^ uAn, or ^ less able lawt^p/ 1 
» believe |hd4 he it at least his equal 
^in both reipects. 

' We come now to me (Jredfc dass. 
And bete ! cannot but lament wi% 
you, that Greek literature is at so low 
an ehb }n this coutitry*;te In facty a^ 
jj^nowk^ of it can scar&ly be said 
"exist’' J^rom one end of the kingdom' 
to the dlhef, yoh wduld have* some , 
diffiiShlty in findlnghalf adoxen who 
deserve the name bf Greek scholat^. 
And the worst of it a, that while all 
other branches of leatning are pink- 
ing rapid advances, this alone seems 
to be on the depj&e. The remedy 
which you proposOTor this melancho- 
ly state of things is the oply effec- 
tual one. Let the study of Greek 
be commenced in the schools at a 
much earlier period, dnd eairied theic 
to a much greater extent. When 
this shall be done, we may hope to 
see some progress made in it, ^and 
Bcholars worthy of the rijame rising 
up around us. The idea of auch 
being produced by college teaching 
alone, is immeasurably absurd. So 
long as young men enter the Univer- 
sity, unable to distinguish an Alpha 
from an Omega,'* T venture to pre- 
dict that they will never go beyond ' 
the merest elements ; and that as tb 
any useful purpose, they might just 
as well be strangers to the very form 
of the letters. The change which 
has beep introduced into the princi- 
pal schools is something, but it does 
not go hilf far enou^, and never 
will, till you Can infuse more libera- 
lity into Greek Professors themselves. 
They have Uniformly opposed, every 
improvement of the kind. It may 
appear strange, but it is np less me- 
lancholy than true, that the moment 
any on^ finds himself placed in a 
Greek chair, he seems to consider 
himself called on to retard the pr^ess 
df that knowledge which be is so 
well paid to promote. Whatever may 
be Iho motive, whether they esteem 
Greek a language toq^ sacred tp be 
communicated any where except with- 
in the vehqrablc walls of a Universi- 
ty, or whether they find the rudi- 
ments best adapted to their own ac- 
quirements, or whether they fear that 
their pockets might suffer by a more 
enlarged system of previous instruc- " 
tion, I pretend ndt^to determine. 
Bach of these may perhaps come in 
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for ite tthat^, and wJt^ all ate^nitdi* «ible. Kptliiilglifceit Kas«v 4 |^wwu 
•H IS little wonder tbat^ the lilorattiit^ in tll^ country » nor ew be/ 
of Greecjc should be almost itnknawuy while tbe present system flouiwes* 
and iu authors no better flian a see^ 1 affirid^ Aat the beat schekr in thp 
ed volume within the limits of Scot- class could not write ten lines 6 £ prose 
land. in a pute idiom, and stake ms . 

After the statement, however, late- credit on tbo result. Till a complete ** 
ly made by the Professor at OloM^ reform is introduced, we need not 

It umy seem that the aboi^ W to wittiestkSucb achievement* 

tation places matters in a somes^hat In the oom^ of tbn article, the 
tootinuvourable light, *aikl <he rso- ^^'jWIpwing obse^aiipna plao occur : 
tiranent of a Collie affords facility v Another peat fiitdt I bpw to ffi^ 
for caorying the Study of Ofeek to a with Our Uitversitios is, imt then? 
oonsidcrabte extents That statement Principals, and boido Aeir Profe^ 
consistaOf two parts: First, ** that sors, W working painta^prieats in 
many m his students had come to the town or neighbourhood whw 
him unable to read the Greek lilpha-* thdr 0n}ve3Wity is sttnated. i Im 
bet— unable to disdnguiA an Aiplia ^ voice of ail S^cotla^d has settW this 
from an Omega, and yet they bad poinN that the momeiit a Rind w 
blushed their first six months coarser or Pmfiessor aocepto offthe crace of a 
of studies, by reading, fluently, Lu- prieei^ be ^onld be ousted from bis 
Clan's Dialo^es, and the Iliad of Prindpalship or ProfiwtoT^p; and 
Homer," The circumstance, even the moment a priest iaiiioestdl with 
it true, is not absolutely imraculous. the Ijown of a Professor, he «h^W 
1 1 IS, in my apprehension, q^uite with- be Stripped of that eff a Idlest. The 
lu the bounds of human accompiiab*^ only men who object to this arrange- 
ment. But the number that thus ment our priests themselves, 
distinguished themselves would bo who alwa^ys have been, and, ^loug 
very small ; and besides, would you as they shall continue ait exAisive 
call any one a Latmachol8r,'because corpo®ation, llways will he, to w tho 
ht coidd construe two or three pages least of them, fond of power and emo- 
ot Cornelius Nepos ? Au equally lument, no ^tter how mconsistont 
learned Grecian is he who can, by these msy Iw wi^ what they (se- 
dint of hard labour, hammer out a iously ?) call their sacred and pectt^ 
few lines of Ludan. Before you can liar office." , . , , 

be admitted into the University of Is this paragraph senoudy wnt- 
Dublin, you must be able to read the ten ? At all events, it twes a nar- 
four Gospels and Acts of the Apos- row and partial view of the subje^ 
tbb. Walkers Lucian, Orn^ton's Have plurelitiea, against which we 
Exit acts, and the first eight hool^of tocsin of alarm Jiaa been so loudly 
Homer. TJto same law, or <me c- sounded, yet done any injury either 
qually extensive in its requixiements, to the Church or to the Univewti^ r 
1 should suppose, exists iu England. Has religion or literature sufleied r 
And why should Scotland be an ex-’ * If evils do exist, let them oe pomt^ 
ctption? The second part of the out. Buftoosuchthinghas beenal- 
sutement iS|ihat the ^^Stodentsof leged^ smd the Ge^al Assembly 
the second jStor had cotgposod Greek woiud havp dispmyea a sti^ge sort 
verses so aceurato# in point of quan- of wisdm,^ had they proceeds to le- 
tity and metre, and so pufo in point gislate i^nst mischiefs which, it 
of idiora, that they would have satis- possiWe, are at l^t extremdy re- 
fitd lyen the critical eye of a Parr motf^ and, in truth, never likdy to* 
or a Porspn/' It is rather difficult arise. Ip Glasgow, thgre are only 
to believe that the Professor lUade two mnii^plufa^y-^ The number 
an averment. Jf te ha w smtdl-i^wottW th^ it were greater, 
must-have eJtolated m its feing for sqre I am» that the gentlemen who 
heard on^ hywys and ladles^ witb . hold these douhla offices will yield 
the additidbu perfiaps, off a few old to noim in enliglrtened ztu as 
women* Any oop acquainted, wMh #^nistets, hr in the faithiul discharge 
the subject will either look on it as of theit Cotfege duties ! Every one 
a mere figure of speech, or view it who know^ any thing of Glasgow, 
With conteqipt* The thing is iippos^ ^ think fmr jumself, wuh 

vor., xvh ’ " " 
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adroiti tb&t boweViT 0<Iioi^ th^ name citus seems peculiarly approprUtei 
'of Plurabpt, they ar$ at the of Nec,” says he, deerat Otho pro*, 
the dlerpy** In poi^fc of natural ta^ tendens^nanus,adorarevulgmn,jace* 
lent, awtjiired attainpi^ents, and libe^ re oscula ot oninia serviliter pro dorai- 
^ralaha enlightened minds, is there ^ natione/* Just so with our would-be 
onecapiJome ii;ij(o competition with ' church .rrformefs. Power is their 
thetn? Ncr woidd itbicasy to find aim^ apd theystidk at nothing for 
* either a student or parishioner Com- the akainment of it. ‘ They pay 
plaining that their interest and in^ - court" td the passions of the vulgar. 
structioU/Ore nCj^ected. * They flatter the silly and the ig^ 

Nor is ii exactlyT true, that the'^ftorant with being most excellent 
only^JU^ object to pluraJkice judges, and scatterings about thffeir 
are qur priesU themselves. By re- sweetest^ smiles, silbmit to all the 
fcrriug to the late proceedings of the degradations of slaves, 4n order to ac- 
Oene^ Assembly^ you will find that quire, dominion, which they may ex- 
the majority of Ae ckatgy^ voted for erciso with the tyranny of a despot, 
their abolitmp. ^ This wgaino doubt Unfortunately they are making 
a suicidal, act, proceeding &pm very rapid* strides towards their object, 
mis tajeen notions, h^tstiU they were Jt bccom^ those who wish well to 
^ilty of it. , Luckily, hotrever, the the existing order to be on the 
laymen of Asaemhly, Satisfied alert, 

of the ady^tages^ resulting b(Uh to 1 have only one other remark to 
Religion and to education from the make. You speak of the now very 
present systenixt plAedd their mediocre pi iestnOod of Glasgow. The 
on the overtturco, (indi saved the fact that it is ^ery mediocre must, 
country from ope the greatest iu^ I fear, he allowed. But when or 
juries which it could. 4iU6ts^f The how has this happened ? In my opi- 
truth ja, that ihe^outcry against plu- uion, the falling off must be ascribed 
raluilfc has been got un merely far to "the lately- adopted plan of filling 
the purposes rf party. jDressm out, up vacant churches, 
as it has been, in the shpWy dra*^ is the custom now to permit 

X>ery of dedamatioii, il^as assumed each separate congregation to choose 
a shape well flttm m cayiandum fur itself. 

vulguSf and to catch a few breath! The Magistrates, who have the 
of popular applause* The promoters greatest interest in the election, have 
of it caif scarcely have any other thrown, cowardly enough, I think, 
object in view ; for it would puzale the rOsponsibjhty off their own shoul- 
them sadly to shew that the union ders, and given themselves up to the 
has hitlierto done evil, and to point guidance of those who have a very 
out any beneflcial effects tliat would secondaty concern in the matter. 
foUoi^ from the di^unctiou. But What is the consequence? Some 
in all societies thete are some rest- buBtling»4ndividual, has a iriend to 
less spiritSf who have no ideasure in , provide for. Off he g<^s; and, can- 
quiet. Kaisdng theu^ves loathe vassing the congregation from one 
rank of leaders, dutUra o/to end to the other, carries his point. 
ferentes/* they ore never l^ppy This is all he cares fou He thinks 
less their greatness is bemro fte notoftherespectabilityof tbechurcbr 
public eye, and their consequence or the credit of the city. His friend 
exhibited by agitating tb^ public is his all ; and having placed him m 
mind; while the common hero, f the the pulpit, he leaves both Church 
^nobile valgus/^ follow iit their and State to shift for themselve|^ lu 
train, with all the pri^ j^JSd ronceit tlie late, appointments; you see the 
of a hollow independent^ ‘ Wlwle effet^te ^ of ilie system — a mediocre 

subjects of dissension and detete priesthood- Why, it is the only Jc- 

are awantii]^, they make them for suit that a wise roan cguld anticipate, 
themselves, and will hardly scruple A clergy thus appointed will be 
to sacrifice both the interest of thw mediocre, and da^ly degettej;at^. BuJ 
order and the good of their country, J^^how is the reproa^ to ho wlpro 
for their own individual advance* 'Bet die ^ Magistrates asihiqie thW 
ment. To such persons^ apasi^ rights, and no coni^nC to be 

iirhich I read(i few days a^q hj cyphers, in the exerdsp of their 




most important priviloges^ but step 
forward with boldness^ and actS?ith 
a spirit becoming their high office. 
They cannot be insenafble to the 
respectability of the clergy i if, lai&rf ^ 
iDg asidei'all regard to petty eObafa 
and private intigests they vylll 


out of the highest ^ttUk a^d 
most Ooitimanding charac^s to 
copy theii* ^hntthei, they ^111 
restore the dignity of the^esthood* 
and the beat tnUtests of tne city *» 
obedient Servant, 
G*F. 


tuc jpopa|t>£&sf^ 

^We have read the pages cff this Njttfa are drawn- In a*qtihrtc» of 
beautiful Scorttisb story ivith feelings oUr land« not very Remote from that 
of unmingled delight. Out stitf-^ Where the scenes described in tliis 
reviewing features have be^n sOme*^* litory ate laid, we have seen, We have 
times relaxed by pity, again elevated conversed with, nay, we are proud 
by admiration, ana anon touched to^ aay that have been intimate 
with emotions of pride, when we snr- with iheti, with all the externals of 
veyed the scenes of unmerited dis- mere peasants, and whose worldly 
tress into which this family of the substance never reached one tithe of 
Foresters was sometimes plunged, the sum vdiich Michael Forester 
or when we saw the pure undaunted was able at last to bequeath to bis 
brow of virtue and religion opposed lovely daughter ; and yCt these men 
to all that misery which can possibly ‘ of ouf acquaintance — ^tnese peasants 
be inflicted on this side the grav^ or -^hese Very ploughmen-^had receiv- 
when we beheld the intellect of the ed such aik education, as the reading 
poor peasantry of our native land of the best Latin and Greek classics 
rising, by means of that discipline at their parish sidiools, ^ and an« aU 
which the institutions of no other tendance of one or two years at CoJ- 
land but our own supply, over the lege, could afford them. These very 
matcat privations of ufc, above the men toiled with the blessed feeling 
frown of the great, and far above the of indopendoRkse, at the? daily and la- 
utmost wisdom of those who, in the borious occupations which the poS.* 
world's eye, seem the only wise. From Muisidn of little capital and a small 
beginning to end, indera, this tale farm readers necei»ary. We havO 
exhibits nothing but scenes on which known women too,dn the same situ-^ 
the soul loves to rest its regards, and ation with Agnes Hay/ who possessed 
to the contemplation of which it re- all her softness of dld^idofl, and all 
turns again and again with unsatia- her ardour of Ofllbcrion, trith perhaps 
ted fondness. That man who has a considerably grbatet sharb of men** 
written them (we know not who he tal activity* As to Lucy'Fotoiter, 
is) has traced out for himself a de- the only cniM of thisfatemy of Ka- 
hghtful course of heart-training, and ture's own nbbilllV, We m^t confess 
we cannot help longing to participate that bur dcWwleSge" of *wr native 
in that double joy which he must a little vcrutdbne in the 

feel when the exquisite imageb of his pkiuVO^iOh ^M^r author hak given 
own mind are reflected from the ofthlK^artUing vision. Never^e- 
minds of many an admiring reader lest, wn oati identify matfy of the 
and afleciiouBte friend^ ^ lines krht^fli be btti ItmcSd in her fair 

Aware, as we are, tbiit he has been poqrtrai^^'dl bpplhiablb 

charged with over-reflning the cha- to nudiy^ sO^it^ "'rasy-cbeekit 
racters of onr peasantry, we cannot iassh^tf libit o'er the health** 

allow the accusation to pass without giving h^^^ledihii. 
bearing our own testimony to nhe ^ fWiSdIWg, is is usual 

fidelity with which many of his pic- with^Ui, oiii b duH, beaten rOid if 

^ 

* Although the Editor has reasons UpT diSsm{n|^ opiffions 

in this communication, he Apt bold.tbll^tO^^Ay to thq luserUon c^ 

paper m which there are not a few veigr cbdi^ 

t The Foresters. ^J(y the Autlior of of £(COtlish Life» Si9\ 

Wuilarti fitackwQod, ftdinburj^b, and % 9Chind| London* l6i5. 
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♦observations, which have ttLlrea^ly 
beeir a thousand times repeated, let 
us take our author s words, when he 
accounts fqpr the superiority in men- 
tal capacity and displayed by 
our peasauttry*. 

Wh6 can esttmate the btessings of edUf 
cation^ when ii' OQtnp^c^ends within Its 
range almost dwelling *ln the land, 
and when all did most namerons families 
of tlie vecy pmorestmen, up even than the 
child of cdx years old to the grands;re of 
tburscore, can read, and in due measure 
understand, the word of God, and the 
written covnmentanesof man ? From the 
humblest huts in such a country, come 
^ sometimes forth, in power, the illumina> 
, tors of the race i while all the ordinary 
outgoings of life partake of a loftier cha- 
racter, among those who pass unknown 
to the grave, along the quiet paths that all 
end there, as well as the paths of glory* 
Generations do not then disappear merely 
like the leaves ; but tfaeir’s is an undying 
spirit, that pervades ftiture time, and in- 
vigorates the whole frame of social life, 
thus continually increasing in strength 
anc| beauty. 

The story of the Forester family 
is very simple. Old Adam Forester 
cultivated, as a garden and nursery, a 
small heretlitary possession between 
Roslin and Laswade. He lived by 
the produce of his few acres. Michael, 

^ his eldest son, who had received a 
tolerable grammatical education, and 
had been one year at college, assisted 
his father in the^management of the 
little property. Michael was a man 
of strong good sense, and of unbend- 
‘ ing integrity. His only brother, Abel, 
by a course of crime, was nearly sub- 
jected to the las^ sad degradation 
which the arm of the can inflict 
on mortals. save liis life, the 
brother, who by thW tiiue had boar- 
ried A^eg Hay, an interesting or- 
phan, consertw to mc^tgage, and, 
after his father's death, to sell Dove- 
nest, the scene of all ^s earliest af- 
fections, a spot wliieh was never 
severed from his memory. By the 
assiktance of some fHendsf Michael, 
after the death of hi^ father, became 
tenant of a farm in the^yidc of the 
Tweed. Ijfere he was* stn^ blind 
byJightniDg; buthehadb^de him 
, .Constantly his wife, Agnes my, and 
their only child, Lucy, a very geijn ' 
•of beauty, and of every virtue Hhat ^ 
ca^ ailorn tfie youtlrfui female ^a- 


racte^. Poor Abel, the prodigal son, 
returbed from long exile, and aefter a ' 
abort period of delirium, of recovery, 
of rembrsb,' recognition, and forgive- 
ness, he laid his bones at last in the 
land of his fathers^ Abel lad been 
mariifd, andbadl^ap only daugh- 
ter 1a charge •oft a ' parish in WesU 
moreland^ Michqel and Agnes re- 
oolved to bring home to their abode at 
<*Brackenbrae this unfortunate child. 
'"They came amidst the lovely lake- 
scenery of Westmoreland, to ^tbe 
hospitable vicarage of Kllesmcro. 
Agnes was there taken ill ot a fever. 
The news of it brought her daugh- 
ter unexpectedly to the vicarage. She 
charmed every one who approached * 
her. The visit was returned next 
Immmer by the good vicar's daughter 
and bis son, a Cambridge scholar. 
After few adventures, the, most 
notable bf which was caused by a 
profligate squire in the neigbbour- 
nodd, to whose mansion Lucy had 
gone to act as the companion and 
friend of his sister, l^ucy was mar- 
ried to the vicar of Ellesmere’s son, 
and happiness beamed on every one 
connected with ^ the families of Fo- 
rester and of the vicar of Ellesmere. 

Abel Forester had committed the 
crime of forgery, and, to save him, 
Dov^nest was sold. The successoi 
of the person to whom the price had 
been paid, in satisfaction of a debt 
not due by him who paid it, restond 
the price to Michael Forester, and, 
'blind as he was, he rcbembled the 
man of TJz, in that> his latter end uas 
better than the beginning of his hie. 

Many exhibitions of parental, of 
filial, of conjugal affection, are pre- 
sented in the course of the smooth 
flowing narrative. The strong but 
paternal feelings of old Adam Fo- 
rester are wound up to the highest 
pitch, when the ruthless officer oi 
justice edmes in search of his wretch 
ed son Abel, who had been accused, 
but unjustly, of being lately acces- 
sary to a capital crime. Soon after 
the officer had gone, Abel appeared 
the first time for two years at his 
father's house. Cold, and bung»i , 
and wretchedness, in all their mojit 
hideous forms, had lately been l»s 
only lot. He sunk, as if lie would 
rise no more, on the floor of his fs* 
ther's dwelling^ The unhappy father, 
visited within a few hours bjr some 
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of the strongest of all buna$!icn^a&* 
rnong, had been struck b/ them* to 
the heart, and by passiatis, too^ as 
opposite to one another as midday 
and midnight 

These sudd^ shocks had for the time 
communicatedras it were^ a pretfinatu* 
ral strength to their victim,'* But when 
the dn<il excitation subsided^ It left hfm 
weak as a reed. He was sensible, before 
others obser^ It, that a palsy had crept 
over him,— .that Ws powers of speech *were 
benumbed,— and that this xpust be the 
(inger o^ death. There was no painful 
dtstortion‘’lq , distress the hearts of his re. 
lations ; *hi8 speech was not greatly chan- 
ged ; but a mortal weakness overspread 
face and figure, and there was an express 
Sion in his eyes that told the lids would 
in a few hours be closed. “ I am dying, 
children, let me have all your prayers 
and in a few hours he did expire, but not 
till he learned that Abel, however guilty, 
not chargeable with last crime of 
which he had been accused. 

The scenes at the farm of Bracken- 
brae are such as have charmed us all 
in reading the descriptions of Arca- 
dia ; they have in them, in fact, to a 
modern eye, much more of enchant- 
ing influence than we can edneeiveas 
belonging to the half-indolent life 
of a shepherd. When Michael re- 
turned from his labour on the hill, 

— and found his Agnes sitting at her 
needle, dressed as he dcsiied, and with 
their daughter, Lucy, at her work too, 
beside her knee, he felt hi& whole nature 
not only supported, but purified by the 
presence of so much beauty, innocence, 
and affection. At evening, he saw those 
for whom he had been tolling during the 
day ; and a feeling far profoundcr than 
pride or admiration was constantly in bis 
heart, whenever he left or entered the 
humble {xirch. An undisturbed quiet was 
ff>r ever in his house, broken only by the 
sharp shrill voice of an aunt Isobel, who 
Jiked to speak in an upper key, or by her 
footsteps, still quick as those of giilhood— 
and sweetest 6f all sounds, by the prattle 
and the singing of hi^ Lucy, in features, 
the very image of her mother, but the 
most glcesome of chtldrep, and wild as 
the fawn in the w ood. Yet in the midst of 
ail her mirth, Lucy would fall hpsh in a 
moment at her mother's voice, and 
the sanies nearly dis.ippear in the ooai'’^ , 
posed chearfulness of her eyes and 
foreho^. Then those golden clusters ligr ' 
siiil u|fon her f^^lr temples ; the chfld^ At 


the biding of her mother^ eye, would 
book, perhaps the ffible — and 
r cfl di ' o r in employment eqitally rehgious, 
wltb^er little bands would set the house 
in order against her (Other's return, imd 
arrange, upon the table, his frugal meal. 

Such was the family of Michael 
Forester, and we do indeed labour 
under a grievous mistake, if there 
was not in such a groupe more of 
trtte>dignit^ and happiness than is to 
he met wttb, aye, ia mansions of 
princes* Time rolled on, and the 
only interruption, if it really could 
be called so, to all this life of satis- 
faction and love, was the accident 
which deprived Michael Forester of 
the light of day for ever. He be- 
came reconciled, ^ppy under his sore 
privation, and he went about doing 
good, even to a greater exterit than 
before. Lucy had few companions, 
but every one who knew her was her 
friend. Mary Morison, the only 
child of a neighbouring tenant, be- 
came a constant inmate at Bracken- 
brae, and an affection, pure as that 
of the kindest sisters, arose between 
these two children of Nature. Emma 
Cranstoun, the young, beautiful, and 
accomplished lady of the manor ou 
which Michael Forester lived, enter- 
tained an attachment for l»acy, more 
resembling that of an equal, than of 
a person so far removed above her by 
birth, education, and fortune. 

At length the consummation of 
the wishes of Miles Colinson, the vi- 
car of EJlesmere's son, arrives. By 
slow and sure means, not by expres- 
sions of boiling passion, and nonsm- 
^sical harangues, he gained the afilc- 
tions of Lucy Forester ; and by the 
liberality of his father, and of an Old 
London solicitor, his uncle, he livinl 
on a scale suitable to his means, in a 
country abounding with the choicest 
of Nature's beautiful things, and 
with a treasure which he could call 
his own, but which he would not 
I^gve parted with for worlds. 

After eating the pine-apple and die 
peach, how can we return to these 
fuistonlQ^Jt fruits the crab and the 
dogberry? Auer such a luscious 
entort^nment, how can we think of 
opjcpini; th^se fiddfe-faddle story- 
Tom Thumb and 
Cmody-two-shoes adventures, — those 
^l^^s-in-* the* wood tales, which are 
< day making ^heir api)carance 
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in bales, and which are only, it to ^hall not soon tonch a par- 

make nurseries exult with unbnaUd ticle of thht hlthy artificial garbage 
joy, or melt in unbounded grief? lybieh smokes, with deceitful fra- 
These arc fhe ihtintv things with grance, on the tables of the many 
which we are now usually supplied i^l)> but obscure, book-jobbers, with 
by our kind booksellers. We are whom the 'country is even more in- 
quite resolved, however, that, after fested, than jn the book-making days 
such a treat as this at Nature's own of thelHus^ousMartinusScriblcrus. 


POURTU RRrORT OF TBE DIAECTOBS OF THE EOINBUtOH SCHOOL OF ARTS 
— GBINFI^SLd's RrPLY TO BROUGHAM ON POPULAR EDUCATION. » 


I HAVE before me the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Directors of the 
Edinburgh School of Arts, or Me- 
chanics' ^Institution. The Report 
was laid before the Dii;ector8 of the 
Institution by Mr Leonard Horner, 
their zealous and meritorious Secre- 
tary, on** the 7th 'clay of the present 
month. Few subjects can more ap- 
propriately dnd a place in the pages 
of the Edinburgh, or Scots Magazine, 
than an account ^ an Institution wf 
great practical utility, which has been 
formed, and has now existed with 
daily increasing advantages, for four 
years, in the heart of the metropolis 
of Scotland. Fortunately for the in- 
terests of education, which are ihthe 
most direct sense also the interests 
of the greatwassof society, the Edin- 
burgh School of Arts, from its first 
establishment to the present moment, 
has received not only the countenance 
and patronage, but the solid pe- 
cuniary aid of multitudes of men in 
our community, distinguished from 
one another by all (he most glaring, 
and the most minute shades of dif- 
ference in political and religious sen- 
timents. Without a single excep- 
tion, the press of Scotland has ap- 
plauded the liberality with which 
the enlightened and wealthy mem- 
bers of our society have contributed 
to extend the benefits of a scientific 
education to the mechanics of our 
city. 

In the sequel, I shall devote a pai;t 
of my attention to the hist(^y and 
present state of this Institution, and 


Conclude with some remarks on a late 
pamphlet, by a Rev. Mr Grinfield of 
Bath, which has been written with 
a view to refute the opinions set forth 
by Mr brougham in his admiiable, 
and most extensively-circulated '' Ob- 
servations upon the Education of the 
People." I know not whether I 
should have ever heard of this Rev. 
Mr Grinfield, ^or his pamphlet in re- 
ply to Mr Brougham, bad I not, by 
the merest accident in the world, 
opened, in a public library, an aceil 
London Journal for May last, nhich 
I believe Lord Byron very appro- 
priately designated My Grand- 
mothers Review," and wliich^ontain- 
ed a sort of analysis of Mr Grinfield's 
important work, in a spirit quite ac- 
cordant with Ins own ultramundane 
notions on the subject of Mechanics* 
Institutes*. 

Perhaps the best and most concise 
account of the origin and purposes of 
the Edinburgh School of Arts is that 
contained in Mr Brougham pamph- 
let, which has deservedly excited so 
much attention in this, and the 
neighbouring country ; and I do pot 
hesitate in using it, for the purpose of 
putting on record, in an authentic 
form, the proceedings of this Institu- 
tion, during the two first years of its 
existence. In the Number of this 
Magazine for the last month, I had 
occasion to state, that Dr Birfcbeck 
of London had fhe honour of firs^ 
delivering lectures on science to Me- 
chanics, in the Andersonian Institu- 
tion of Glasgow, about twenty-five 


• Since this paper was written, I observe that the Rev. Mr Grinfield has been taken 

up, and rather rouj^ily handled, by a severe cruic in the Number of the Edinburgh 
Review just pul^iahed. On loofcHig the Article, I resolved to throw my own 
dull diatribe into the fire ; hut iindfhjpthers Vas no fire in my room, on second thoughts 
1 resolved to send it to the press, not w^Out hopes that it might do some good, al- 
though very inadequate, to expose fuliy^cth^.base cloven foot of priestcraft, lurking 
undbr the fair tunics of this sophistical ’ 
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years ago. The eagerness with ^ich Architectural and Me<^^nical Draw*^ 
the artizans of that great manufac- ing during the aummer recess, 
turing city docked to hear those lec- The Mechanical Lectures had 
tures;, which opened*up to them the hardly begun^ when some of tb^ stu- 
principles on which their daily ope- dents^ Bndihg the want of mathema^^ 
rations Were conducted^ shewed dis- tioal knowledge, proposed to fornv 
tinctly what success might attend si- themselves into a class under one of 
milar institution^ in equally, or even their own number, a joiner, who had 
less favourable localities. However, agreed to teach them, gratuitously,' 
it does' not appear that the plan was the elements of Geometry and thq 
adopted on any considerable scale till higher branches of Arithmetic. This 
the year 1821, when a number of suggestion was warmly approved of 
gentlemen in *Edinburgh resolved, if by the Directors, and some assisi- 
pQssiblc, to form an Institution on a ance in books being given, thirty 
plan somewhat similar to that of An- met once a- week for Geometry, and 
derson at Glasgow. The promoters once for Arithmetic ; and adopting 
of the measure began by drawing up the plan of mutual instruction, they 
a short sketch of proposed Insti- arranged the class in hve divisions, 
tution, and causing it to be circulated each under the best scliolar as a mo-^ 
among tlie prirffcipal master mecha- nitor, and going over in onfe night 
nics, with a request that they would the lessons of the night before. The 
read it in their work-shops, and take number of this class being limited to 
down the names of such of the men thirty, those who were excluded 
as were desirous of being taught the iormed another on the same plan, 
principles of those sciences most use- under a cabinet-maker, also a stu- 
tul to artizans. In the course of ten dent of the School of Arts. The 
days, between 70 and 80 names were joiner’s name is James Yule ; the 
entered, and a private meeting was cabinet-maker's David Dewar ; and 
held of a few gentlemen who were their successful exertions to teach 
disposed to encourage the experiment, their fellow-workmen are deprving 
These resolved to begin a sub&crip- of very great commendation. * .Mr 
tion for the purpose. In April 1821, Galbraith, the Mechanical Professor, 
they circulated a prospectus among adopted the plan of setting exercisear 
the mechanics, announcing the com- to his pupils, and a list has been pub- 
menccmciit of a course of lectures on lished ot those who chiefly .distin- 
Mechanics, and another on Chemis- guished themselves by the number 
try, in October following, — with the and accuracy of their solutions, be- 
opening of a library of books upon ing tweiity-tive persons, 
the same subjects, for perusal at home The average receipts of the two 
as well as in the room ; the hours of first years were, from subscriptions, 
lecture to be from eight to nine in £A4>S yearly, and from the students, 
the evening, twice a-week, for six jC. 300. The average cxpeiwiiture was 
months; and the terms of admission about £.620, and a saving of £.300 
to the whole, both lectures and libra- was made towards building a lecture- 
ry, fifteen shillings a-year. A state- room. The expenditure includes, 
nicnt was then issued to 'the public for furniture and apparatus,. £.21(> 
at large, announcing the establish- a-year ;* for books and bindin-/, 
ment of ^ School of Arts," with £.UO ; and for expenses incident to 
the particulars of the plan ; and so the subscriptions, as advertisements, 
well was it received by all classes, collection, and meetings, about x. 70 ; 
that in Scptembei* notice was given leaving of current necessary expenses 
of 220 niecbauics having entered as about £.220 only ; so that if the ex-# 
students, and such a sum having trinsic subscriptions were at an end, 
been subscribed by the public, as en- or were confined to the accumulation 
abled the Directors to open the estab- of a fund for building, the students 
lishment in October. When 400 could themi^lves carry on the estab- 
had purchased tickets, tlie two cour- lishment, and have a surplus of £.80 
ses of lectures were delivered by Dr 'a-year for the wear, and tear, and in- 
Forbes and Mr Galbraith ; to which crease of the apparatus and the li- 
one on Architecture, and one on Far- • brary ; and if their contributions ware 
riery, were with a class for Increased to a pound yearly, which 
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would probably make very little^ if 
any difference, in tbe number of 
students, an additional jC.lOO would 
be afforded for the bett^ payment of* 
the Lecturers, or for die establish* 
inent of new lectures* 

. In concluding hi$ abort historical 
sketch of the Edinburgh School of 
Arts, Mr Brougham baa well re* 
marked, that, aa nothing can be 
more useful to {he communhy of this 
great city than the formation of this 
establishment, so nothing can be 
more honourable to the inhabitants 
tlian the zeal aud harmony with 
which all ranks have united in con* 
ducting it, and all parties among the 
rich, in giving it their support. He 
condudes with a well-deserved eulogy 
on the Secretary, of whose great and 
surpassing merits in forming, and in 
n great measure superintending the 
Institution, every enlightened citizen 
of Edinburgh has formed but one 
opinion, and that is in full accordance 
with the opinion of Mr Brougham. 

In its constitution, the Edinburgh 
School of Arts differs considerably 
irom most of those Mechanics* Insti- 
tutioi^ which have been lately form.- 
ed I and I cannot help expressing my 
wishes that it had some more ingre- 
dients of popularity infused into its 
1 ystem. Mr Brougham touches very 
tenderly upon this point, in speaking 
of the Edinburgh Institution ; but in 
ti eating of the abstract question, he 
bus delivered his opinion boldly and 
decidedly, that the active manage- 
ment of these seminaries ought to be 
vested in the mechanics themselves, 
as soon as, by the aid of men of su- 

E erior . wealth and education, they 
ave acquired a degree of stability 
and apparent permanency. It is with 
much hesitation that any one would 
presume to diiier with so great a mas- 
ter, on a pointof such vital importance 
to all .these institutions. The expe- 
rience of Edinburgh, however, which 
possesses the oldest of these schools 
but one, would seem to indicate, that 
there should at least be such a num- 
ber of leading and influential men, 
to mingle in the deliberations of the 
mechanics, as may tend to prevent 
tliem from running headlong into 
the abyss of untried, but cleany a^ 
surd theories, and from spending too 
gnat a |^>rtiou of their precious ttip^ 
in idle or passion^lte discussions. 


about the petty details of their In- 
stitution. Nothing of this kind has 
taken place in Edinburgh, from the 
circumstance th&t the Directors and 
OflSce- Bearers, witli tlie exception of 
the managers of the library and ap- 
paratus, are chosen wholly from tlie 
class of contributors. 1 am well-in- 
formed, that in more than one place, 
which 1 studiously avoid naming, 
the little squabbles about the private 
affairs of the Institution have pro- 
duced very injurious effects on the 
conduct of the members, and have, 
without doubt, retarded their pro- 
gress in education in a very material 
degree. The tdiservatlon applies to 
Institutions not above half the age of 
that in Edinburgh. However, if the 
higher classes in cities or towns, 
which can properly support such- se- 
minaries, neglect, what is their most 
palpable duty, to give their best as- 
sistance and advice to the workmen 
in the commencement and organiza- 
tion of their establishments, Ihold it 
to be a matter of the first importance 
that the men should act a firm and 
independent part, and carry the prin- 
ciples which i\lr Brougham has laid 
down, on the subject of constitutional , 
regulations, to their fullest extent, 
by assuming the entire management 
into their own hands. I observe 
that it has been recommended, in cir- 
cumstances where the object can be 
effected, that no more than two- 
thirds of the Committee of Manage- 
ment should consist of artizans, and 
the remaining third of the higher 
classes of society. It is probable 
that this proportion may suit as well 
as any, other, because if the higher 
class of the Committee should at- 
tempt to.dictate to the mechanics, or, 
by dishonest or insidious means, to 
make jobs for themselves or their 
friends, of the funds or patronage 
vested in the Committee, the mecha- 
nics, having always iiuinbers on their 
side, could at once rid themselves 
of such coadjutors. In practice, 1 
should conceive that the union of 
prudence, with superior education 
and wealth, would dways secure at 
least an attentive hearing to the mi- 
nority, and that minority might in- 
fluence and lead, most beneficially for 
their own interests, those very men 
.who would otherwise have fallen into 
dangerous or fatal mistakes. In BUp- 
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j)^)i t of thc‘ view which Mr Ih’ou^liam 
has so decidetlly taken U]> on this 
biibject, 1 conceive it would be un- 
ijir not to mention what takoh jdace 
ill the management of dissenting 
congregations in Scotland. 'J'luy 
have not only the sole power of elect- 
ing their own religious instructor, 
from that class whose cdiieatiou and 
character has been ajiproved by 
their own pastors, but the com- 
mittees of their members, in almost 
every instance, direct ])taceably, in- 
dependently, and to th(' satisfaction 
of all parties, (not even excepting 
their controversial spouse s and daugh- 
ters, the most difficult to please of 
all mortals,) all the concerns of their 
chapels, from llic lirsi laying of the 
ioundation-stone, to the collection of 
the last sixpence of contributions for 
the su}>port of tbeii minister, and 
ihe list halfpenny of their ^haii- 
labh offerings lor the suppoit of their 
poor. In dr(«\ving this paialUl bc- 
iwein a religions and a scuntific as- 
soMition, 1 rccdly cannot help, after 
a’!, ]>a\ing a tubule of piofound re- 

k L to the sa'McU) ol4\li nrou';ham, 
'll u ‘01111111 ndiiig to «:tioiigl/, that, 
All all eds' tlie men tlumsches 
should b“ in ( Misted with the sole 
dnvetioii of tluir own afllurs. Ho 
einuot, I am sure, he blind to the 
< it' ets vthieh tlie ociasional quarrels 
amo ig half-ediicatul men must, 
sometimes pioducc in scientific as- 

1 itioiib ; and these quarrels are 
not rare among soeii ol iar higher 
pu tensions in the wmild than me- 
I’l. aides : but his comprehensive 
mind lias setn, that the lisk of inis- 
elnef from such disputes is to be 
lated in a far lowtr scale than the 
iisk of indifference, which is almost 
i <'rtain to arise in those cases where- 
in the nun are entirely excluded 
doin the management of affairs in 
which they have the deepest inter- 
t St. When 1 consider these things, 
1 own that I am very nearly con- 
verted to Mr Iliougham's opinion; 
hut 1 should like to have a little 
niore experience of the practical 
working of these novel and wonder- 
ful machines, for the manufacture 
of philosophers by the gross, before 
1 venture to express any very posi- 
tive idea as to their probable per- 
manency. One thing I may affirm 
in regard to them, without the fear 

VOl . XVI. 
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of contradiction from any, except 
those crazy, superaiimiatid bigo»s, 
whose ears never transniUti d to then 
iiicoirigihle biaiiis one upoit that 
had the somhhiice (d* libciality, oi 
( veil of common sense, that these 
institutions, so far as we have jet 
seen their operation, have iirovluccd 
an elevation of habit*?, of understand- 
ing, and of moral feeling, among 
tliose who have atteiulcd them ; that 
they have cngeiiden d mutual feel- 
ings of kindness and respect between 
the higher and the lower ela^'ses lu 
our land ; and that, in not a lew in- 
stances, have the piqals alicady 
taken their station in a higher rank 
of society than they could ever have 
expected to reach, without the aid of 
that instruction for which they have 
been entirely indebted to Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 

To Ktuiii from thebC general re- 
marks, let us attend once more to the 
Woiking of our Kdinburgh Institu- 
tion. 1 find from the Keport oi the 
Directors of last >ear, the thud fiori 
the commencement, iliat 3 ' 7 | iquls 
had attended the vauovis clasa . I5y 
the present, or fouuli year's il. poit, 

I lind that the numb, r w\n ‘MO, 
of whom 262 weie new' studi nts, 
and 78 had attended foimtr sessions. 
Their several occuprifimis wtre as 
follow : 

Joiners ( •bmet- MiUu’ri tu il Ii' 
M.ikcr'', and t ar- struiutit M.*! cis v 

penters, . . 82 i nulle M 'kors 

Shopmen tV t kik's, CO p ( lu . lUib ’ 
Ma*- oils and Marble I pliolsu «.rs ‘2 

('utters, . . 4? Mn iial In'.tuunerit 

P'linter',,. • 11 Vwd ci^ 2 

brass rounders 11 Dtnti'.K . 2 

Si>nths ami Pirn eis 10 ( cxip i 2 

Aichiteots and Sui- laiimr', 2 

M'yois 10 Mivhai.i'.ts • 2 

EnRim ers and Id 11- Ida'.tMei, • 2 

U rights . 10 (lOidHfitir • 

Jcwtlkis and (jold- PoikctlKok Makei I 

simlhb • • S Hicwci • 1 

Pnnleis, 7 Wo.KlImnei 1 

VValih and t lo k ( .M\wi and (idiiii I 

VJaktrs 7 Die t utt^r 1 

leulicrs I ( (),kIi Wii^ ht 1 

ladois • ^ Plumber 1 

Till and Coppi.’'- ISawvtr 1 

.Smiths 4 ^ ida|( r • 1 

Curneis and Tan U.dtti 1 

mis -4 lion li’inir • • J 

Boot and Shocinek- Spain in • 1 

ers . . • ■ 4 1 ootiii m 1 

Ciard,.ncrii • • • "i Not jot gone to a 

Kngja\tifc • ... 3 Trade ... Z 

Bakorb . I 

Djers . .110 

Without in the least disparaging 
the zeal and Jiigh merits of those 
who have taken the lead in tliis In- 
stitution, 1 cannot ^4mt my r\i?s to 
the fact, that the prcpoition of (/ui 
f U 
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population who have attended these 
lectures has been but small, com- 
pared with the numbers that have 
crowded to similar Institutions in 
other quarters. If I do not greatly 
mistake the cause of this deficiency, 
I must attribute it to the circum- 
stance before adverted to, that al- 
most the whole power of manage- 
ment is vested in the contributors, 
and little ij the Students. If I 
might venture so far, I would sug- 
gest to the friends of the Institu- 
tion the propiiety of allowing at 
least a small number of the mechan- 
ics, chosen by the whole body, to 
be present at their deliberations, and, 
in some instances, to have a vote in 
their decisions. Were this done, I 
could almost predict that the inter- 
est felt ill the establishment would 
be doubled in a single year. The 
Directors have indeed given admis- 
sion to the open principle, when they 
have committed the charge of die 
library and apparatus, which are in- 
creasing ill value and usefulness 
every year, to separate coiimiittees, 
chosen among the mechanics them- 
selves ; and in the close of the present 
year’s Report, the Directors express 
their high approbation of the con- 
duct of those mechanics wlio were 
appointed to these different offices. 
They even go so far as to say, that 
the success of the Institution has 
greatly depended upon the zeal 
and judicious conduct of i\Ir Black 
the Librarian, Mr Reston his assist- 
ant, and the members of the library 
and apparatus committees.” The 
excellent conduct of these men, in 
their respective offices, might, it 
humbly appears to me, he taken as 
a pledge, that they would show 
equal judgment and zeal, although 
elevated to a higher rank in the 
management of the affairs of the 
Institution. It must, how^ever, be 
acknowledged, that there is much 
reason in what the Directors have 
stated in the outset of their Report. 
Their object, they state, has been 
rather to convey accurate and sub- 
stantial instruction to a limited num- 
ber, than to hold out attractions for 
a crowded audience, who would look 
only for recreation and amusing in- 
formation in the lectures. 

.The tone of the Reports lias ac- 
quired greater ■'firmness every year 


since the commencement of this in- 
teresting experiment on the mental 
capacities and energies of a class of 
men hitherto shut out from the sa- 
cred temple of Science. ’I'his year 
the Directors say, that they 

— have great satisfaction in being enabled 
to announce to the annual meeting of 
subscribers, the continued prosperity and 
the cxtei ding usefulness of the Institu- 
tion, which was founded, and is support- 
ed, by their enlightened liberality. It hat. 
now passed the period when its success 
was exposed to interruption from those 
accidents which so often arise before ex- 
perience has pointed out the best course 
of proceeding ; and nothing can prove 
more decidedly that it is established on 
sound principles, than the quiet, uninter- 
rupted regularity with which the business 
of instruction proceeds, the solid and 
useful attainments acquired by the Stu- 
• dents, as will appear from the Reports 
of the Lecturers, and the ease with ^^hich 
the whole is managed, to the entire sa- 
tisfaction, it is believed, of the Students, 
JUS not a wsingle instance of complaint has 
occurred throughout the year. 

The course ^f instruction, the Report 
goes on to say, has been very similar to 
that of the preceding year. The summer 
months, subsequently to the last Annual 
Meeting, were occupied by the Classes 
for MechariicaJ and Architectural Draw- 
ing, under the able direction of Mr Dick, 
who has expressed himself highly satis- 
fied with the progress of the Students. 
From the beginning of October to the 
end of April there were liccturcs five 
days in every w^eek ; one day was de- 
voted to Chemistry, another to Mechani- 
cal Philosophy, and the other three were 
occupied with the Classes for the higher 
branches of Arithmetic, and for the Ele- 
ments of Algebra and Geometry. This 
last is a department to which the Direc- 
tors have all along attached the highest 
importance, it being quite obvious, that, 
unless the Student has been w'ell instruct- 
ed in thoi>c branches, it is vain to cx}>ect 
that he can understand the principles of 
Mechanical Philosophy, far less be alilc 
to turn them to account in the exercise 
of his trade. 

Dr Fyfe, whose services to the 
Institution have been very highly 
and deservedly valued by tlie Direc- 
tors, delivered, as formerly, a course 
of lectures on Chemistry and the 
Chemical Arts. In conformity with 
the wishes of the Directors, he states, 
in the concise Report given in at the 
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iinnual meeting, that he had directed 
■ the attention of his pupils to some 
of the Chemical Arts, and subjects 
at present claiming much of public 
interest. Two of these were Gas Il- 
lumination, and Brown’s Gas Vacuum 
Bnginc. The former of these sub- 
jects, it is acknowledged, is of very 
great public consequence, especially 
since tlie strong contention which 
Jicis arisen among Experimental Phi- 
losophers, as to the comparative illu- 
minating power of Oil and Coal 
Gas, and their comparative expense, 
when ^applied to the purposes of il- 
lumination. But 1 scarcely think 
that Dr Fyfc could have occupied 
the time of the class as profitably as 
possible, when he attempted to repel 
the objections against the principle oi 
Brown’s engine, and the still strong- 
er objections that have been urged 
against its practical application. At 
ail events, one thing is certain, that 
it has not hitherto been applied to 
any useful purpose, and till that was 
done, I am disposed to think that 
the Directors might liave allowed 
the time devoted to such demonstra- 
tions to be applied to others of clear- 
ly-acknowledged utility and value, 
wliich lie scattered so profusedly over 
the wide field of chemical research. 

Dp wards of fifty of those who at- 
tended this class volunteered to an- 
swer such questions as their Pro- 
fessor should choose to ask on the 
subject of his lecture. Dr Fyfc, in 
concluding his Report, states, “ that, 
during the whole of his course, the 
greater part of those who had inti- 
mated a wish to be present at the 
examinations, attended regularly, 
and gave the most convincing proofs 
of having paid the utmost attention 
during their attendance at the lec- 
tures ; indeed, in the most diificult 
subjects, they evinced a knowledge 
far beyond w^hat had been antici- 
pated.” 

I make no apology for dwelling on 
these facts, apparently so minute, for 
I am convinced that these details 
have a greater intrinsic value, both 
for the present moment, and for 
guiding our speculations and conduct 
in future, than a thousand well- 
turned sentences, filled with most 
controvertible, often pernicious, and 
almost always stupid theories, of 
much the same kind as this silly 


parson Grinfield has chosen to in- 
dulge in, about the extent to which 
it is possible with safety to illumi- 
nate the minds of the lower orders — 
the terrible danger that will arise to 
the national schools untler the true 
apostolic supcrintcndance of the 
Holy Mother Church of England — 
and the worse than all terrible things, 
the dangers that must arise to all 
churclies which rest on so rotten a 
foundation as that of England. All 
these speculations we give to the wind, 
believing firmly, that true religion 
wdll only be fixed more securely in 
the hearts of mankind, the more they 
become acquainted with the sublime 
works of Nature, and the more in- 
tensely they can be made to reflect 
on the power which created and con- 
stantly upholds those works. I was 
rejoiced to observe, by the Report of 
last year, and by that of the pi^csent 
now before me, that two of the ab- 
lest clergymen of our Establislimcnt 
had given their most unqualified ap- 
probation of the School of Arfs. So 
far from dreading, that when the 
fullest effulgence of the .light of 
science should be let in upon the re- 
ligious principles and the religious 
institutions of our native copntry, 
that these principles and these insti- 
tutions would be destroyed by the 
blaze, these ministers, conscious of 
the purity — the unassailable nature 
of the religion which they firmly be- 
lieved and faithfully taught, courted 
the closest examination of its princi- 
ples, and they expressed themselves 
jdcased, that by such Institutions as 
this under consideration, a higher 
intellectual and moral condition was 
attained by those who formed the 
great bulk of every congregation ; 
and that Science thus became in 
truth the handmaid of Religion, by 
creating a greater susceptibility of 
mind in the lower classes — a suscep- 
tibility tvbich rendered them more 
and more fitted to comprehend and 
to apply to use the great truths of 
the Christian religion. 

The question, therefore, as to the 
interference or not of these Institu- 
tions with the religion of the country, 
or the religious establishments of the 
country, seems to be set at rest, in so 
far as Scotland is concerned. As to 
the High Church party in England, 
and their few contemptible adhereiits 
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on this side of tlie Tweed, I really 
cannot venture even a “ guess" as to 
what pitch they may carry their 
growling murmurs, or their loud ami 
demoniac yells, against all that 
respectable in the opinion of the pub- 
lic, in reference to Institutions which 
1 am convinced are destined to work 
a great and beneficial moral revolu- 
tion among the people of this country. 
Those drivellers who still bow at the 
shrine of a p^wer, the very phantom 
of which has vanished from tliis 
land, — those sneaking sycophants, 
whose only purpose, like that of the 
Rev. E. W. Grinfield, Master of 
Arts, and Minister of Laura Chapel, 
Bath, is to secure the applause, and, 
what is of far more consequence, the 
substantial patronage of such wor- 
thies as the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, will, , I have no doubt, be 
somewhat astonished when they are 
informed, that the Right Honourable 
Robert Peel, Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and the Right 
Honoitrable William Huskisson, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
have bot\i, within the last year, been 
contributors to the funds of this 
Edinburgh institution. It is stated 
in the.Report, that these two dislin- 
guished statesmen sent their contri- 
butions in consequence of having read 
the last Annual Report for 1823-24«. 
It is added, that “ it is particularly 
gratifying to find the utility of the 
objects of this Institution so recog- 
nised, and the principles upon which 
it is established so approved, by two 
such eminent individuals, whose ta- 
lents have raised them to the high 
station they hold in his Majesty's 
government, and with whose opi- 
nions the prosperity of the country is 
at the present day so intimately al- 
lied." 

But I am on the point of overlook- 
ing the order which I should have 
observed, in attending to the Report 
on my table. Really, however, Mr 
Grinfield, and his abettors of the 
school of darkness, afford so many 
opportunities to their opponents, the 
friends of light, of giving them a few 
passing salutations of kindness, that 
I could not, in spite of all the rules 
of logic, keep straight on my path. 

I must now return seriously to the 
excellent Report whicl^ was presented 
by^Mr Lees, the. Lecturer on Mccha- 
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nics. This gentleman had succeeded 
another who had received a more lu- 
crative appointment, soon after the 
commencement of the course. He 
first informs us, that he instructed 
his class in the rules of Arithmetic 
and Algebra, dwelling particularly on 
vulgar and decimal fractions, and 
on simple and quadratic equations. 
On subjects connected with the va- 
rious departments of practical science, 
“ such exercises were selected and 
solved before the Students as were 
fitted to awaken the curiosity so 
that, whilst their attention wa’s thus 
effectually secured by an interesting 
question, an excellent opportunity 
was obtained of habituating them to 
close reflection, and to a train of de- 
duction wliicli constitute the great 
source of improvement. 

The Report of Mr Lees, who 
seems to be a peison extremely well 
qualified for the situation he holds, is 
altogether so interesting, that it is 
unnecessary to make any excuse for 
inserting that part of it which re- 
lates to Geometry and Natural Phi- 
losophy, eiilirc. 

The most important propositions of the 
first five books of Geometry were demon- 
strated, and their application shewn in 
the solution cf a variety of useful pro- 
blems. As it is evidently impossible, in 
the course of one Session, to enter at any 
great length into a subject so extensive as 
that of Mathematics, it is iny intention, 
should it meet the api)robation of the Di- 
rectors, to open a second class at the com- 
mencement of next Session, in which I 
propose to teach some of the higher 
branches, and to enter fully into the prac- 
tical details, in order that the Students 
may be better enabled to study those ex- 
cellent scientific w'orks w'ith which the 
Library abounds, and that the instruction 
imparted in the School of Auts may 
be made to bear with greater ellect upon 
the common business of life. 

In the Lectures on Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, after a comprehensive rcvisal of 
those subjects which had been treated of 
by Mr Wilson, (the predecessor of Mr 
Lees,) I proceeded to that of bodies fall- 
ing freely by the force of gravity. With 
this jiart of our course the Students were 
particularly gratified, because of the fa- 
cility with which the formulae deduced 
enabled them to solve a variety of inter- 
esting ([ucslions connected with it. I 
next alluded shortly to the subject of pro- 
jectiles. The doctrine of Central F orccs 
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then occupied our attention. Af|:.er avail- 
ing myself of the elegant illUbtra,tions 
which Astronomy furnishes on this sub- 
ject, the effects of Centripetal and Cen- 
trifugal force w(,Te palpably exhibited in 
a variety of striking experiments on the 
Whirling Table. The motion of bodies 
down Inclined Planes uas next consider- 
ed. This led me to the Theory of the 
Pendulum, which was discussed with con- 
feidefable minuteness. From the funda- 
mental principle a number of formulae 
were deduced, to meet all possible cases 
of calculation. I concluded this part of 
our course, more strictly called Mecha- 
nics, by an analysis of compound ma- 
chines formed from the elementary powers 
already considered. 

After establishing the fundamental 
principles of Hydrostatics, we proceeded 
to ajiply them to the subject of Specific 
Gravity, in itself one of the most import- 
ant to a commercial country, and which 
w'as therefore investigated the more fully. 
The effect of the pressure of w'ater against 
embankments, and the subject of floating 
bodies, were also briefly considered. Un- 
der Pneumatics, the more remarkable 
jiropcrties of the elastic fluids were taken 
notice of, and the effect of atmospheric 
pressure shewn by the Torreccllian expe- 
iimcnt, and by others of a similar nature. 
'J’he construction of the Air pump, with- 
out which our Pncumatical inquiries must 
indeed have been very limited, was mi. 
nutely explained. The causes of winds, 
but more particularly of the Trade Winds, 
were shortly considered ; and this bianch 
of our course concluded by some remarks 
on the ventilation of Mines and Chim- 
neys. 

The next general division of science 
v\hich engaged our attention w^as that of 
Hydraulics. After giving a general view' 
of the Theory of Hydraulics, I proceeded 
to shew the method of estimating the ve- 
locity of efflux, from a given aperture, 
under a given head pressure, and from 
thence the quantity of discharge in a given 
tunc. I then entered into-an explanation 
f)f several Pneumatico- Hydraulic Ma. 
'<'’hines, partibulariy of the various Pumps. 
iMy last l«ecturc w'as devoted exclusively 
to an exposition of the Principles and 
Pow'ers of the Steam-Engine. I endea- 
voured to trace it from its origin, as little 
else than a toy in the hands of a Greek, 
through those various stages of mprove- 
ment which led to that form which it as- 
sumed under the genius of the illustrious 
Watt. 

Tiirough the w^hole course I have uni- 
formly endeavoured to shew the applica- 
tion of Mat he*nj ties to the various sub- 
jects which fell under our notice ; first, 


by deducing formulae from fundamental 
principles, and then shewing the appli- 
cation of these formulae to the solution of 
practical examples. Various questions 
were also proposed^ for private exercise 
during the session, the answ'crs to which 
evinced an enthusiasm and a research 
which would have done honour^ to any 
class of Students. 

The solutions of the prize exercises are 
subjoined, by which the Directors will lie 
cnaLiled to judge of the attainments of the 
Students, and how far the* object of this 
branch of the Institution has been accom- 
plished. They will see, that the Session 
has not been squandered in useless specu- 
lation, or idled aw'ay on that flimsy, su- 
perficial kind of knowledge, which, while 
the hi'ivLtua of the scholar arc miserably 
w'aiuing, serves but to engender conceit, 
and to conceal ignorance under a specious 
covering of scientific terms. 

I cannot conclude this Report of our 
proci ediiigs, without expressing my un- 
qualified approbation of the vety exem- 
conduct of the Students. During 
my \\ hole intercourse w'ith them, 1 have 
not met with one single instance even of 
the appearance of irregularity, but, on 
the contrary, with all that is correct, 
manly, and respectful. 

This truly edifying Report is fol- 
lowed by an intimation from the Se- 
cretary, that a communication had 
been received from the Scottish So- 
ciety at.C'ainbiidge, an association of 
certain members of that University, 
connected with Scotland by birth, re- 
lationship, property, or education, an- 
nouncing that the Society had voted an 
annual sum of 'I’cn Pounds for a prize 
or prizes in the Edinburgh School of 
Arts. It is very justly observed, tligit 
so marked a recognition of the utility 
of the Institution — so flattering a 
proof of the impression made by the 
publication of the Annued ilL jxjrts. 
and, it is probable, by the piize-LSsays 
of the students published in the kst 
Report, coming from such a place, 
cannot fail to be highly gratilying to 
all who take an iiUiTcsL in the gene- 
ral cl iiiUsi on of knov\ ledge. Hitherto 
we have been accustomed to look on 
both the Universities of England as 
the nurseries, the very liot-lx'ds, of 
all that was' most rank and disgust- 
ing in priestly insolence and aiisto- 
cratic pride. AVc must begin to 
change our tone on tliis subject. 
When we lind the sons of our ^no- 
bility, and of the most wealthy *and 
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respectable families in our country, 
who are receiving the benefits of 
education in these great seminaries 
which we had, in our Presbyterian 
spirit of levellings marked out for 
speedy destruction, if more speedy 
reform did not prevent it, — when 
we find such young men, who can so 
honourably divest themselves of low, 
but closjp-clinging prejudices, as to 
acknowledge that there are such 
creatures as ^lechanics possessed of 
rational souls, — when we find them 
go farther, and, in the substantial 
form here presented to us, foster the 
spirit of the ihechanics of their 
country, we may yet augur well of 
these venerable seats of learning, and 
encourage the pleasing hope, that 
they who contribute so handsomely 
to propagate the precious plant of 
knowledge in their own native coun- 
try, will themselves enjoy all the be- 
nefits which a liberal share of its 
fruits can confer upon them in the 
land of the stranger. 

Unfortunately, the Edinburgh 
iSchool of Arts is not possessed of 
lecture-rooms for its own peculiar 
use. 'J’hc Directors, however, have 
not been inattentive to the important 
object of obtaining a permanent 
building for the purposes of the In- 
stitution, They had accumulated, 
tw'clve months ago, from contribu- 
tions and fees of students, about 
^.500. At that titne, a meeting was 
held in Edinburgh, to discuss the 
propriety of erecting a monument in 
this city, to the late illustrious Jam' s 
Watt. It immediately occurred to 
the Directors of the School of Arts, 
that, by combining their accumula- 
ted savings with the sum drawn from 
the subscription fer this monument, 
it might he possible to erect an or- 
namental building, which would 
both serve as a monument to Mr 
Watt, and afford ample accommoda- 
tion for the School of Arts. The 
measure was highly approved of, I 
believe, by almost every one. Among 
the resolutions carried at this nficet- 
ing, for considering Mr Wattes monu- 
ment, the following is that which re- 
fers to the School of Arts : 

RoBolved unanimously,— That, in order 
to secure the completion of this monu- 
ment, and to render it appropriate to the 
name and character of Watt, it shall be 
employed for the accommodation of the 


Edinburgh School of Arts ; whereby the 
memory of Watt may for ever be con- 
nected with the promotion, among a class 
of men to which he originally belonged, 
of those mechanical arts from which his 
own usefulness and glory arose. 

A near prospect now presented it- 
self, that the wishes of the friends of 
the Institution would be accomplish- 
ed by their obtaining a convenient 
building. However, there appeared 
to be less enthusiasm in the purses 
than in the tongues of the good citU 
zens of Edinburgh, and the sura sub- 
scribed for the monument, although 
respectable; considering the season of 
the year at which it was proposed, 
yet fell very much short of the sum 
required for such an edifice as it was 
intended to erect. I understand, that 
if the Bill for carrying through cer- 
tain splendid improvements in this 
city had had the good fortune to 
pass this Session, it was intended to 
build the monument to Mr Watt on 
a commanding spot not far from the 
head of the Mound. Now that this 
bill has shared the fate of so many 
brothers in calamity, 1 presume that 
the proposal for building this monu- 
ment must ulbo stand over for ano- 
tlior year, when perhaps the people 
of Edinburgh, restored to a suitable 
degree of patience, under a few sa- 
lutary twinges of local taxation, may 
perhaps, after all, allow themselves 
to be rid of the terror of never-end- 
ing fires, and, instead of houses of 
tinder and heaps of rubbish, be glad 
to see fire-proof palaces and noble 
monuments embellishing the high 
places of their ancient city. 

I must now take leave of this ex- 
cellent Institution, which, from all 
that can be seen, is at present con- 
ducted on principles which are cal- 
culated to give satisfaction to every 
reflecting mind. No panegyrics of 
mine can add to its merits, nor can 
any thing which I may have though t- 
lessly, butunintentionably said amiss 
regarding it, detract in the least from 
its real value. 

I observe, that, in the city of Lon- 
don, an Institution is now formings 
which is likely to be of great use to 
the persons for whom it is intended. 

1 1 has no doubt been suggested to 
the minds of its benevolent founders 
by the extraordinary spccess which 
has lately attended the opening of 
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Mechanics’ Institutions and Libraries 
in every quarter of this country. I 
am disposed to think, however, that 
if the proposed London University 
were fairly established on the liberal 
footing which its patrons now con- 
template, there would be little occa- 
sion for the Institution referred to. 
The young mercantile and profes- 
sional gentlemen of London could as 
easily attend the University classes, 
whilst at the same time they were 
partially occupied in business, as the 
young merchants and manufacturers 
of Glasgow, and the young advocates 
and attornies of Edinburgh, find lei- 
sure to attend classes only properly 
fitted for adults. The London Insti- 
tution may well serve as a model for 
similar Institutions in large manufac- 
turing and mercantile towns, where 
no University or other corresponding 
seminary exists for the education of 
the middling and higher class of 
gentlcMnen, who are tied down to con- 
stant residence in such towns. 

On the od of this month, a num- 
ber of gentlemen, favourable to the 
scheme, met in London, and I shall 
only copy the short abstract of the 
objects of the Institution, and the 
means for carrying it into effect. 

The object contemplated by the foun- 
ders of this Institution is the diilusion of 
useful knowledge among ))ersons engaged 
in commercial and professional pursuits. 

The means proposed for effecting thi* 
object, are, 

1. The association of persons of the 
above classes, and the payment of an an- 
nual or half-yearly sum, by cach- 

2. The formation of a Library of Re- 
ference and Circulation : Reading and 
Conversation Rooms. 

.3. The cultivating a knowledge of 
English, French, Spanish, German, Ita- 
lian, Portuguese, and other languages. 

4. Lectures on Polite Literature, His- 
tory, the Principles of Trade and Com- 
merce, Mathematics, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
and the Sciences in general. 

This is the outline of the plan of 
the London Institution, to which I 
heartily wish that success, which the 
apparently practical nature of all its 
objects seems highly to deserve. 
When the scheme has been more 
matured, it is possible that I may 
revert to the consideration of it more 
at large. 


It is altogether astonishing to see 
the rapidity with which Mechanics' 
Institutions and Libraries are form- 
ing in every quarter of this kingdom. 
The observations published by Mr 
Brougham, which, 1 believe, have 
now reached a twentieth edition, 
communicated an impulse of the 
strongest description towards the 
forming of such associations ; and in 
a Number of the Glasgow Mechanics' 
Magazine, about a moifth old, 1 find 
that there are above forty places enu- 
merated in Great Britain or Ireland, 
in which Lectureships and Libraries, 
or one or other of these,* separately, 
has been founded, or is about to be 
founded immediately, scarcely oile of 
which was in existence two years 
ago. The flood of knowledge which 
will thus be let in upon society must 
produce eff'ects of a very powerful 
character. If any attempt is made 
by such meddling and silly persons 
as this Rev. E. VV. Grinfield, Mas- 
ter of Arts, and minister of Laura 
Chapel, Bath, to put down or to 
check that universal desire to attain 
truly practical knowledge, which 
may come home to the bosoms, and 
every-day business of human life, 
then, assuredly, that knowledge will 
be turned with prying eyes to the 
unworthy motives which actuate 
those who think that all but them- 
selves should slumber on in silent 
and uncomplaining stupidity, with- 
out one thought beyond a mud ca- 
bin, or a mess of half poisonous ve- 
getables. 

Having spoken so repeatedly of the 
spirit in which the pamphlet of the 
reverend priest of Laura Chapel, 
Bath, is written, it would be unpar- 
donable to dwell now upon its shal- 
low,And ten-tiraes-refuted arguments. 
It is, indeed, a little curious, that 
about one-half of the worthy parson's 
work is taken up in replying to some 
positions which do not appear With- 
in the four corners of Mr Brougham's 
pamphlet. This gentleman had not 
spoken one word about infant schools, 
and yet his reverend opponent takes 
up the cudgels, fights a shadow, 
wwm nobody hut himself «aw, 
and at last sinks down, after a 
glorious Bobadil victory, pronoun- 
dng, at the same time, with l^is 
priestly mouth, the^ words, most 
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soli'inn uiid appropriate to so great 
an occasion, “ Iniant schools aic all 
arrant humbug.*' The good fatber 
pronounces a panegyric almosL equal- 
ly striking on all shools for eknun- 
tiiry education, except tliose which 
are within the pale of liic Visible 
(church, or ratlier the Visible Ihiih 
(’hurch of England, and under her 
ghostly keeping. He has a very hap- 
py knack, which his clerical brethien 
the Jesuits kad long ago, till their 
tricks were ripped up by Pascal, of 
putting any arguments he pleases in- 
to the mouth of his foe, and tlun fall- 
ing foul of linn for saying what he 
never said, lie accuses Mr Brougham 
of wishing to wiilnlraw both chil- 
dren and adults fuon the superin- 
teiidance of the chuicli under whose 
canopy they were hoi n. Mrihougham 
never wished to do any such thing ; 
his object iii introducing his Edu- 
cation liill was to bring the chil- 
dren of one district into the same 
school, since it was there alone they 
could K'ceive instriictiou, and to teach 
tlicm to lead and write, without in- 
culcating any peculiar rcliwi(‘us creed 
upon their }oung minds. This he 
left to be done by tlic juiieiits, and 
by the priests whom tlie y.iitiits 
thought fit to employ for this pur- 
])Che. In short, lie wished to intro- 
duce tlie Scottish jiaroelnal system of 
education into England, ^vith ii very 
few ^nodifications, which the naluie 
of the countiy, and the eharacler'of 
the dominant church, required. In 
our Scottish parish schools, children 
belonging to half-a-dozen denomina- 
tions are all engaged^ without one 
dissenting voice, in leaiidng exactly 
what this paison wishes never to be 
learned, except with his eommeiita- 
lies, and those of his brethren. With 
iis in Scotland, in our parish schools, 
VV^hig and Tory all agree." Each 
pays the master at quarter-day, for 
the (juantum of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, which he may have pick- 
ed up during the three preceding 
months, and as to creeds and con- 
fessions, every one is left to settle 
that as he best may at home, and 
with his own peculiar priest. Why 
will these headstrong priests in Eng- 
land not allow things to go on in the 
same way there } Never can the edu- 
cation of the people go on rationally 
and systematically throughout a 


country, unlc'^s (hose sidijects are 
rigoioubiy excluded from the cur? i~. 
culimi oi e< Incation, to which any 
class of the people has a looted and 
irreconcilable aversion. 

'Phis reverend gentleman does not 
seem in the main to object to the 
education of the people. He says 
very plainly, that ho can't iircvcnt 
them obtaining education ; and tlu' 
great object which he has in view, 
is therefore to get tlu-ir education 
into his own hands, or those of tin 
same way of thinking with hims< 11*. 
I’heii he chalks out a pretty path, 
by which he would lead the gioun- 
iip people to useful knowledge. He 
would give them an unlimit<?d sup- 
ply of story-books, among which, 
we have no doubt, that Jack the 
giant-killer would make a distin- 
guished figuie, ami lie would make 
tliem read these books of his selec- 
tion in the same ivay as the priests 
of Italy make their Lood flocks read 
the 1( gcn::.s of thelilesscd saint‘-, till 
they are quite overflowing witli 
knowledge, and overpowered with 
admiration of the priest who ]mt 
all this knoui.dge within llieir 
reach. But nally 1 must havr 
done -with tin's parson, who rhinls 
so highly of Ins own capacity to 
select ])retty, sweet liooks, ior aU 
the peo])le of England to read, and 
who derides every species of tlic ina- 
iheniaticai ami physical sciences, 
which are truly ilie most useful for 
men in the situation cf mechanic.. 
Poetry, and tales, and Tapliu's Far- 
rierry, may all he studied in due time 
by those v/ho have a taste for jioctry 
and for Rhoeing horsCs. But I shoiiM 
think the artizaii would be much 
tlie better for knowing, in tbc fiist 
jilace, the most convenient and eco- 
nomical method of apfilying heat 
to forge the slioc of a liorse, before 
he would he particularly anxious 
about the refined and extended study 
of poetry. 

With Wr Grinfichl I have done 
for ever. Long may he live, and 
flourish, a Master of Arts, and mi- 
nister of Laura Chapel, Bath ! and 
long may his patrons, the devoted 
extinguishers of all that is truly laud- 
able in human character, have such 
a defender of their sacred privilege 
of inflicting the plague of darkness 
wherever they set their feet ! 
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Part ip., ofid but. 

&ad woo good angd op'd to mei$e bool 
Of Providfinoe, arkl le^ me te^d toy Kfe ; 

My bean had broke, trherf I behead the aum 

Qf lUs 1 have enditrU ^ > Hom€* 

* ^4 * * 

At^ttOUaH how a prisoner in a , Madame I^e Btun ysited me po« 
strange counti^, 1 feiy^ comparatiVeljr casionallyg but dways accompanied 
few of the evils of captivily. Cap- by h^rsuter. Mademoiselle Beauvais; 
urn Le Brun had not forgotten his both were lively yronHsn, with noin*^ 
I^miseg for as soon as he had de« i^onsiderable share of beauty. 1 could 
spatched some offic^ duties* he vi- read and write French correctly, but 
sited me, accompanied by his wife, spoke it very ImpedbcUy ; and they 
his sister, and aeverad other ladies ; would laugh at my worse than Fa- 
informed me ihat he had applied for tois jaigoii ; giving me, however, a 
my exchange, ihrongh a channel Ikir opportiniity at retaliation, by 
where he hop^ to succeed, but that their attempts at broken English* 
the thing would require time ; bn 1 found my jailor even better than 
therefore requested me to exCitise be had been represented. He was a 
patiepce, and he had no doubt 1 venerable, grey-beadpd man, up wards 
would find my condnement less irk- of threescoro; be was not only hu- 
bome than I expected. He added, mane, but a man of principle and 
that he had returesented to those who piety, who seemed to delight in se- 
had the civic authority in L'Orient rious conversation. My private pro- 
ihe service I had rendered to him perty bad been carefully respited, 
and the Republic while on board the mid epme additions made to it by 
Louise ; in consequence of which, 1 Madame Le Brun. My linen was 
would have many indulgences, — taken to wash by the jailor, and I 
would be permitted to receive visi- was requested to imangoit as often as 
tors ; and he had given Madame Le 1 pleased. My breakfast and dinner 
Brun charge to supply me with some were always set down by a fine bux- 
little comforts occasionally J and con- om-lookmg girl, whom 1 supposed to 
eluded by saying, I would find my be bis daughter, and 'v^o 1 soon 
jdilor a kind, good-hearted old man : discovered was my lauhmress* Her 
in fact, he was a worthy character, age could not be more thi|atwen^- 
who had known better days* My four ; and there was a roguish twin- 
dinner was sent eveiy dayjTrom Cap- kle in her fine Mack eye, and a wan- 
tain Le Brim's : 1 had also a sup- tqn srttUe Which play^ on her hp, 
ply of coffee, wine, and fhiita, m that I saw not without some degree 
such abundance, that I was soiOe- of plet^ure*^ When she came to re- 
times enabled to distribute a share to move mf tbi!^ iffiet dinner, I would 
my fellow-prisoners. I had a small pass a frSe jokO with her, 

apartment W> myself, liberally fur- wlte her take a glass of wine ; 
nished, bnd was permitted free alt the joke* was heard with a slight 
and exercise some hours every day ; bluab^ ae^ the wine received witih a 
some books and writing Materials cnrtaey, , * 

were sent to me, and much dpne to Winter ^Bow apj^oached, the wpa- 
make me comfortable. Oneday, af«* tbe^tbccatnfe holdj and I beard rio- 
ter I had been about a moul^ in coU-r Ihirii of tny^eration ; however, the 
finement, Captain Le Brun calfedi cqmorts sent itie by Madame Le 
told me he was again goiiig to afidibe Still growing aUpn- 

and as his return was umlwfiMU* ne of tnj 

hoped 1 would be in of tnf , I 

he returned to L'OriOnt; 

pationof which, he kindl^ were far "from dlsi«' 

myhand, andbsdemeadietfilBr*'. the fiayand lively girlj 

Vni vvT V f t-ii. ^ 
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whom 1 saw about twice ever? day ; 
and being aware of the gallantry 
with wluch a Frenchwoman expects 
to be treated, I increabcd my free^ 
(lorn so far, as occasionally to im-* 
print a kiss upon her lips, which was 
resented with such a lively, pouting 
reproach, as sometimes tempte^, me 
to repeat the offence* 1 now observed 
that she Began to dress more smartly, 
her blandishments were Softer, and 
she was never in haste toi leave my 
apartment. ^ began to suspect, that 
by a little address, 1 miglit obtain 
still greater favours. Altliough I 
detested seduction, yet 1 believed, 
that if I could, by harmless freedoms, 
please the ml, and thus smooth the 
asperities of my captivity, I was do- 
ing nothing wrong. Such wa| my 
situation, when I was one day visited 
by Madame Le Brun and her sister, 
wlien my female jailor was present. 
After her departum, 1 spoke of her 
attentions to me, and expressed a 
hope that she was not less attentive 
♦ to the good man her father. My vi- 
sitors burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and at length asked if Ma- 
dame Valance had never informed 
me that the jailor 'was her husband. 
This w'as a strange discovery ; how- 
ever, I concealed my surprise, and 
after they were gone, began to reflect 
on my conduct The playful badin- 
age in which I had indulged with 
this woman, although innocent in a 
young, unmarried girl, >vas highly 
indecorous, even criminal in a wife ; 
and as 1 had repeatedly mentioned 
Monsieur Valance to her as her fa- 
ther, and she had never undeceived 
me, 1 began to think of her npt in 
the most respectful manner, and 
firmly resolved on a change in ray 
behaviour. 

She came in after dinner ; I asked 
her to take a glass of wine ; and ha- 
ving on a former occasion drunk to 
her sweetheart, X now drank to her 
husbandi I pl^rved a blush suffuse 
her cheek, but she made no observa- 
tion. For several days after this, she 
attended as before, and 1 now treat- 
ed her with mpro res|>cct, hut ab-. 
stained from the slightest approach 
to giedltsntry, and the lady soon be- 
gan to relax in her attendance. .Ma- 
uanie Le Brun and her 'sister agtdn 
visited me, and in the course of con- 
versation, hinted a suspicion thp( I 


had lost the good graces of Madame 
Valance, which they regretted, as her 
good will was necessary m my pre- 
sent situation. 

I had already felt the conviction 
of having incurred lady^s dis- 
pleasure, in the i^igence with 
which 1 wa$ now attended, but con- 
soled myself with having acted cor- 
rectly. Captain Le Brun again came 
into pork visited me, expressed re- 
gret at the length of my confinement, 
and assured roe be would instantly 
exert himself ifi my behalf, promis- 
ing to sec me again the day after 
next. On the following day, no ditf-^ 
ner arrived, a thing which had neitr 
happened since 1 was imprisoned. 
A week parsed, and J pcitlier saw 
nor beard ought of the Le Brun fa- 
mily. Madame Valance never came 
near me, except when sent by her 
husband, and then she did not allow 
hen eyes to rest on me for a moment. 
My heart misgave me concerning the 
Le Bruns, and I knew not what to 
think, when one evening, long after 
dark, my worthy jailor, who bad 
never failed in bis kindness to me, 
brought in a bundle, wbicb, upon 
opening, I found contained some 
linen, and a note written by Ma- 
demoiselle Beauvais ; the purport of 
whiclx was, that Madame V^alance 
having conceived a hatred against 
me, had taken a most diabolical n - 
venge, for she had inspired Captain 
Le Brun with a fatal jealousy of cv\ 
improper intimacy between me and 
Madame Le Brun, uhose donustic 
happiness she feared was for ever 
mined ; that 1 would be r,emovcd in 
a day or two to a prison in the in- 
terior of the country, and inclosing 
a hundred francs, bade me a last 
adieu* This was indeed a thunder- 
stroke, — when 1 was reckoning upon 
being liberated, to hava the horrors 
of a lengthened and comfortless cap- 
tivity set before me ; however, there 
seemed no alternative, and 1 waited 
ray fate with a stoical composure, 
tny keenest feeling being for Aladaine 
vLeBrpn, whom 1 believed innocent 
at heart of what; she had been so 
maliciously accused. 

t saw no more of Madame Va- 
lance, and, in two days after, 
naa^ched above fifty miles up the 
t6 an old ehafemt, now con- 
itito a prison. Heue I found 





a nvtnj!>er of saHorara feiy o^whoBf 
• were Scotchmen ; they hatf 
tiroes attempted to break their pri-" 
son^ and were therefore now kept )n 
cldse conftnement ; our jitlpr wa^ » 
limorose, sullen fellow, an^ ipst^ 
of softening, embittered our ca{>ti- 
vity^ Hitherto, I had scarcely, thought, 
seriously either of the past ori^lture ; 
bat 1 had now reflection, as' it were# 
forced on me; and in the gloom of^ 
my prison I began to deliberate Upon 
my conduct in and the re- 

trospect afforded roe no consolation : 
conscience told me, I hat} been head- 
strong, the slave of every wayward 
passion, and, in many respects, an 
abandoned profligate ; that my reso- 
lutions of amendment had bicn evan- 
escent, and scarcely ever carried into 
effect ; fhat illicit pleasure had been 
my only pursuit, in which I had 
often degraded myself below aU that 
gave dignity to man. I endeavoured 
to palliate this by the unkindnOsa 
of my parents ; but conscience again 
told me 1 had never attempted to 
recover their good opinion. Again 
I thought of my few good actions, 
and found that they had uniformly 
been productive of suffering to my- 
self, hurling mischief on my own 
head : ray preventing the seduction 
of a billy girl, by Hector Jarvis, had 
been the primary cause of my being 
here, and my squeamish conscience, 
with respect to Madame Valance, 
had riveted iny chains, which were 
ready to be loosed, and had probably 
ruined the peace of a worthy family 
ior ever. These, and similar reflec- 
tions, began to produce a strange 
effect on ray mind ; and I endea- 
voured to persuade myself, that virtue 
was at best an empty name ; hut 
when I thought of Ellen Gray^tind 
her venefable father, my heart smote 
me, and 1 shed the first tdirs I had 
done for many a year. 

My sufferings accumulated every 
day ; tny companions in misery were 
illueratc, rudely profane, and want- 
ed only the means to plunge into 
profligacy of the lowest description. 
While the parting gifts^of Mademoi- 
selle Beauvais lasted, I enjoyed more 
comforts than my companions ; but 
my money was expended, tny linen 
^as stolen, and 1 was sOou reduced 
to the same equality of wretchedoefer 
with my fellow- prfsonm. i Th^^snV 


perintendent of our prison was a mi- 
litary invalid ; jiro and hi* family, 
ccrosistiughf hie wife, and a daughter 
by a former marriage, had 8|Xirt- 
ments in the chateau, whidb was 
very extrusive* I bad On several oc-^ 
casions been useful to felloW- 
ptisoners, by my skiU* in medicine, 
and the superintendent knew that F 
jwas a surgeon. 1 had lingmd more 
^tban two years in this state ol^ hopcU 
less captivity, which, fpr any thing 
1 knew, might be intermk^le, and' 
Was one evening sittiiff m a very 
de^oUdept mood, when the jailor en- 
tered, fequestihg me to accompany 
him ipstandy to me superintendent's. 

X did so,, and was informed that 
Mademoiselle Villette had fallen 
down stairs, and fractured one of 
her limbs. There was not a surgeon' 
within many "miles, and 1 was asked 
rf I coidd set it, I replied irt the af- 
firtnative— began the operation— and 
as me aeddent was so recent, 1 re- 
dact the fracture more sj^ily, 
and with far less pain to the sufferer 
than was expected. Her father then 
inquired if I wauld^ undertake the 
cure, to whicli 1 replied with confi- 
dence, that I would, 

Fhad several times before seen 
Mademoiselle Villette; she was a 
handsome brunette, seemingly in the 
last of her teens, and, to appearance, 
a pleasant, good-humoured girl- Ex- 
clusive of any advantage which 
might accrue to myself in this case, 
as I hold him no man who would 
not feel for a woman in distress, T 
exerted myself to the utmost for her 
comfort and, speedy recovery. The* 
success was beyond tny expectations ; 
she recovered rapidly, i(nu her hmb 
became sound as ever. Madame 
Villette, rdiscovered, was only the 
stepmother rfmy patient, and, un- 
der a fair disguise, hated the girl 
most sincerely ; and I could see that 
she hardly thanked me for my suc- 
cess ; while the gratitude of the girl 
and her father was all that I could 
have expected, alleviating many of 
my privsttons, with the knowleq^ 
of fttber,#nd not a few of which 
he was ignorant, Caroline was 
a young and accomplished girl, who 
led a very miserable life with her 
^pmother, of which she bad com- 
j^ained to me oftencr than once ; for 
' I ^ now something m the capa^iity 

4^ It , 
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of pliysidan hi iOtdiiiaiY, l»ut $tiU % treaty to Vtfum she could' coudhct 
prisoner. 1 had prescribed for every me in i^aguioo^v and then we would 
individual of the feiJwlys ind was in be safe : that she ^dad money of her 


somB degree trusted* Having oppenr* 
tunities of bonvendng with Caroline, 
« without egcalinp; suaj^cion, and find« 
ing that my little gallantries were 
not displeasing^ 1 coUdnued them 
without any mister or criminal 
tive> beyond chasing esftmV hy chat* 
ting wi& (U pettty girli who hadit 
in hiw paw& to add to my comforts, 
or ratw^ lighten the inevitable 
sorroiyanfmy captivity. 

1 could now speak French, if not 
fluently, yet with facHity, and had 
much pleasure in my with 

Caroline ; our intimacy continued to 
increase, and might at last be said 
to have ripened into friendship. One 
day she met me with a sad coun- 
tenance, and upon my inquiring the 
cause, infonUed me uiat the chaiem 
teas to be no longer a prison j that 
we were all to be remov^ to the de- 
pot at Biehe, where the prisoners 
were treated with great rigour ; her 
father had received orders to join 
tlie Commissaries with tlie army, 
and she should be left with an ill- 
natured stepmother. No wonder she 
was dejected, both on my account 
and her own. She conjured me to 
escape, if possible, rather than be 
carried to Biche^wished she could 
escape too, and, bursting into tears, 
left me. The same evening she 
again met me,— inquired if I had 
thought on what site said, — and be- 
fore we parted, told me that she 
would undertake for ray safe escape, 
provided I agireed to take her along 
with me, and carry her ^ Britain ; 
she would leave me to deliberate till 
to-morrow ; but after that, my de^ 
tennination would be to<f late. 

1 ,did deliberate, during a sleepless 
night 1 thought of ray hoi^ess 
captivity, and, what will appear 
stran^^ considering tbe resolution 
ultimately formed, 1 thought of JEl- 
len Gr4y. Morning found my mind 
a chaos of dis^uder* Oircline cam^, 
spoke of herself, and the dangers she 
dreaded,— those to wluchl shmddtoo 
certdhly he ^xposea,-^smi)ed and 
wept alterUaiely, int^eating me to jSy 
while it was lU tey power. I in- 
quired her projected means of es- 
cape ; she infbiincd me of friehds in 


own sufficient to eaurry us to Ame- 
rica, should it be impracticable to 
rearil Britain, but that to-morrow^ 
jevenin(( wag the latest opportunity 
We should have of putting oUr 
scheme in execution. 1 still hesita- 
ted; again site smiled and wept. I 
tlumght of the depot at Biche, with 
no Caroline to care for me 5 1 looked 
at lier flue eyes swimming in tears, 

^ pressed her hand, and cried, Caro- 
' line, let us fly !" One condition is 
yet to maEe," replied she ; you 
must swear upon the holy Bible to 
xnake me your lawful wife on the 
first possible opportunity — when you 
do tSis, 1 am ready— ‘if not, we part 
to meet no more.'* She tried to 
smile, but tears were streaming over 
her c^beeka^ 1 folded her in my 
arms— -kissed them away— took the 
oath, and requested her to prepare 
for our flight. 

On the following night she dis- 
guiseil me, in a manner likely to ex- 
cite no suspicion ; and after a most 
fatiguing journey, during which we 
were twice in imminent danger of de- 
tection, we arrived safe at Brest. 1 
must, in justice to Caroline, mentiou 
here, that from the moment of our 
departure she did not once permit 
me the freedom of an embrace, a 
liberty which she had not refused at 
the chateau* ^ Never shall you press 
my lip,” said she, ‘‘ till our hands 
are joined at the holy altar;” and 
she flrmly adhered to that resolution. 
She believed 1 was a Protestant, and 
her friend in Brest being of that per- 
suasion, a minister was procured, — 
weweremanied, — the shades of night 
left us to love and repose ; J sunk 
asleep, with toy bride fold'^ in my 
arms, aWd, beibre 1 awoke, had a 
dismal vision of Ellen Gray, in 
mourning weeds," looking on me re- 
proachfttuy^ with her eyes swimming 
ifl tears. A vessel was found nearly 
ready to sail for the new world ; wc 
(^ontinttedin safety fill our embarka- 
tion, and bade adieu to Europe, as 
m believed, for ever. When off the 
Canary Islands, in a fog, we run foul 
of a Brifish Convoy for the West 
Indies—t^were captured— ^and carried 
into tfamaica. I had no diflioiilty in 
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proving inyself a iJrUtrij snbj^ot, and 
being 9et at liberty* heg^m fa jrftctwe 
as a aurgeon in the ialatidl 
1 was acquiring distin^ion in my 
profesfiton, and rising in respeclabi- 
iity : Carolit^, by me liveliness pe* 
euUar to her tiatii^al ebaraeter* and 
the pleaaantpess of her matnters, was, 
imich admired among the planters; 
and we were often a^d out to par*, 
ties of pleasure#' One day we duied 
ill a laige party; among whom were 
several strangers } but* what was my 
surprise, or, rather, bewililered asto- 
nisbmeint, when I beheld Hemor 
Jarvis seat himself opposite to me 
and Caroline] He exhibited coUal 
surprise at seeing me, but atretehed 
liitt hand a^crosff the table, idiaklng 
mine with the apparent warmth of a 
brother, -‘Hialked of Aberdeen, Bab* 
whinny, and our former intimacy, 
with an ease and impudence which, 
well as 1 knew him, astonished me. 
lie gave me his address, insisting 
that 1 should visit him, and instantly 
made up a party from those present, 
to meet roe on an early day die fol-* 
lowing week. 

This unexpected meeting had, to a 
certain degree, confused my brain, 
ior although I was glad to find I hact 
i]ot been guilty of murder, as I bad 
tdl now believed, yet it certainly 
gave me no slight alarm to meet him 
here ; besides, bis presence called up 
recollections which I had vainly 
tried to eradicate, and my awkward 
contusion, iu spite of myself, was 
evident, not only^to Caroline, but to 
all the company 5 for my mind was 
absent, ahd 1 felt a presentiment of 
e\U impending over my hehd. Caro* 
line congratulated me upon finding 
an old, and evidently an intimate 
friend, and was surjirised to see me 
so ab^bed in thought* I had re* 
solved to tell hor the whole truth ; 
but Ellen Gray was so intertwined 
and blended with the tale, that my 
heart smote me before 1 begati the 
recital, and 1 spoke of Hector as a 
strange characteir^ without hinting 
that 1 either hated or feared him.^ 1 
was under the necessity o£ accepting 
his invitation, but liefore the day 
came round, he took au oj^rtunity 
of meeting me privately, s^e of our ^ 
rencounter, blamed himself most un* 
hesitatingly, thanked me for bringing 
him to the gates of death, as that 


firsts made him think seriously of hiu 
conduct/and concluded by saying L « 
should now find him au alteretl man, 
and my steaih friend. At the dintier* 
pai^y he made several of his fViends 
engi^ to employ me professioiiaUy,^ 
and behavefl witn remarkable poUtC'* 
ness.^ Shmi^y after, he called at my 
houae^ where he soon became a frt- 
^ent visitor, and 1 found had gained 
the good opinion of (Caroline. 1 caU* 
tinned her to bcifere of, him, himed 
my ditlike, bit stilUn general terms. 
He waa in tl% ]wra^ce of calling at 
all aekitos, and bmn when i was 
out. One day, When I catne in, Ca< 
rolkie a^^iear^ thimghlfttl, and, in 
my opinion, uneasy ; but in reply to 
my inquiri^, said nothing was the 
matter ; next day she had ra^ined her 
wonted cheerfiunm, and looking on 
me with fendbess, inquired whether 
I had ever written to my friends 
in Scotland, and, in particular, to the 
worthy minister, Mr Gray of^Bal* 
whinny^ It will readily be supposed 
that this unexpected query wi Ought 
a chan^ on my countenance. 1 saw 
that she remarked it, and indeed 
seemed to be watching for it: she 
then told me that Hector had in* 
formed her of all my previous hisftdry. 

Bid he tell you that he was a 
scoundrel?” cried I, with asptiity. 
The entrance of a visitor interrupted 
the conversation, which neither of us 
attempted to renew ; but 1 observed ’ 
that Caroline became lost in melan* 
cboly, which seemed to increase every 
day. 

Several weeks ^lad passed, away, 
and 1 became seriously alarmed for 
ray Caroline's hcaltb. Ope evening 
she embraced the with ^eafer fond- 
ness than usual, and said she found 
a tropical clituafe did not agree with 
her constitution, and begg^ that, if 
I valued hef happiness, I would 
adopt measures for returning to 
Europe without delay. The emo- 
tion which she exhibited convinced 
me thdre was some other cause ^an 
waht of bodily health which jiad 
litged this ‘ request, and I'feid, 

** Where do ybu wish we shovil^ go/ 
ttjy lOv© ?'* “ Any wbere-^only leave ' 
this place P said slie, striving to 
disguise her agitation# • ** lliere ti, a 
mystery in, this — tell me alt — confide 
in me, UaroBb^,” cried 1, ^dly alai m- 
ed. ^MVillyou prpuiisc to acL*by 
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my <lif€ctions^ and take no step -with- 
in out my consent ? if not, my lips sball 
bo closed fOT ever on the snl^iect,” 

“ I promise/' cried impi^tietitly, 
taking her hand, and confirming mV 
pledge by a fond embrace. Well, 

I have at last diseavered that yout 
assertion is true — Hectoi* Jalrvis is a 
villain — he tried to alienate thf heart 
from you, by i^orming noe that y oft 
liavc a wife, Bljlen Gray> and severed' 
children, a^l^whin^, tteari^Aber*^ 
deen ; althottgh this TOtikl not alter 
iny a^ectiouA, iftdcstq^ed coufix> 

donee m you-^ihis« has been the 
catiyse of my meUnchely. ' Btft tiow 
the' detested monster uas appeared 
• in his own shape; for he tnU’day 
shocked my oars with a declaration 
and proposals which I ^cannot repeat 
— 1 'sliall die If 1 see him i^ain, and 
will not stay he«>,**»but you have 
sworn to obey mc—lake no steps to 
resent this; VOtir sifety is dear to 
me, and you would not certainly ptit 
yotirjlfe in hazard, to leave me, 
without a protector, at the mercy of 
Hector Jarvis,'* 'fhis last appeal 
fixed my resolution. No, my dear 
Caroline — for your sake I will not 
meet the villain— but we must fly— 
hi.< villatiy will not stop here.^* 

I then, in few, words, told her 
the history of Hector^ our meeting 
on the field of destlt, and tlic cause, 
acknowledging an attachment to £1^ 
len Oiay, but concealing tlje mutual 
pledges of constant faith which bad 
been exchanged between us — these I 
bad now long been vainly striving to 
forgets Knowing that this detested 
raonliter, with whom my evil fate 
had again brought me into contact, 
would have recourse to any measure, 
however desperate^ for toe gratifi- 
cation of bis passions, which were 
doubly int^arms againjt me, 1 made 
iustant arrangements for leaving the 
West Indies, not deenaiug my Carc*^ 
line safe till the Atlantic should roll 
between us and that demon in hit-, 
man shape- 

I had engaged otir passage on 
Ijoard a vessel for London, ilnd it. 
nvas^ within two dajs of her sailing, 
when I .rode to some distance, to 
take leave of a friend. In my ab- 
i.tnce, Caroline Vas waited upon by 
a slave, saying, that he lUj^beeu 
sent by hisinastvr, wJ^dtU he namc^, 
tc^inform her, .that I had met wirit 


an apcld(§ot, '^ich pre/ented me 
from coming home, and that he was 
instructed to conduct her to me. 
Alarmed ^pr me, and unsuspicioi)Ui> 
she instantly accompanted the negro, 
who conducted her to a lone house 
close by the shore, where she was 
led into a room, and found belself 
in the presence of Hector .tlarvia. 
The vniainhad hispfan laid, watch- 
ed my egress, and iiad adopted the 
schfu^e ofKlwoying her to a house 
v^berdhe intended to detain her, (ill 
a boat arrived from a vessel, in which 
be Intended to carry her frinn the 
island. Happily for her and me, 
there ‘was a ne^o about the house 
to whicjb she^biid been conducted, 
tfliose wife I had recoA^^l when at 
the point of death ; he had after- 
warus -repeatecfly come to my house 
with little presents, to shew his gra- 
titude, and knew Caroline ; he saw 
her led into the room, heard her 
imriekOocn after, and in a little a 
negres^ ordered him to run for the 
Doctor, for the ^lady was dead. The 
faithful negro ran to my house ; 1 
was just returned, and had not dis- 
mounted from my horse, when the 
nOgro approachcil, crying^ ** Oh! 
Massa — Missis Greenwood— Jaryey 
— .phtols— run, Massal'*andhe point- 
ed in the direction. "Since my fiist 
meeting with Jarvis on th® island, 

J had never rode out without arms. 
Alarmed by the agitation of the 
negro, I stood for a moment in wild 
astobifihtnent, whjn he again cried, 

“ ilun, Massa, dis vay/' and hedairt- 
ed swiftly forward. 1 followed, ap- 
proached the .house, front which a 
matt had issued, bearing a woman 
in' hte arms, and, before I c<)uld 
overtoke them, had placed her in a 
boat, whose oars were extended, 
when I sprung on board. I inktant- 
ly saw the wretch> with Caroline in 
his arms, and before he had time to 
resist,*! tossed him into the sea, and 
seizing Caroline with one band, 
while I held a pistol in the other, 
compelled the rowers to run into 
shallow water. All this was thee 
work of less iirae than it takes to rer 
late it, and I conducted Carolme 
iiotoe in a state of alarm approach- 
ing to frenzy f I watched beside her 
during tjhe night ; another only had 
to intervene tdl the Merlin sailed ; 
but afraid lest Jarvis should attempt 
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some otberdesperate schema, we vfpnt 
H>n board m^t day, slept ft uightlnthe 
harbour, and soon left the tropical 
isles far behind us. There was only 
another passenger, a Mrs Logan, who 
proved an agreeable companion for 
Caroline ; our voyage was pleasant, 
without any thing ^remarkable, till 
oft* the Lizard Point ; we were there 
overtaken by a dreadful gale, and in 
the daik ran foul of another vessel, 
and received so much damage, that 
it was with difficulty we reached 
Plymouth harbour. The storm a- 
bated; but as the Merlin had to 
unload part* of her cargo and refit, 
we took, our passage in the Swift, a 
smack for the Thames, Mrs Logan 
accompanyinff us. When off the 
Isle of \Vignt, it began to blow 
fresh, and the sailors foreboded a 
dreadful storm. It was twilight, I 
uas on deck, ami forgetting the U- 
inited sp^ce, compared with that 
of the Merlin, in stepping carelesfr. 
Iv backwards, 1 tumbled overboard, 
'fho vessel was running at the rate of 
eight or ten knots an hour ; the man 
at" the helm was the only one who 
saw the accident, and 1 was soon 
left far behind them, and as it was 
getting dark^ I was given up for 
lost. Iwas a tolerable swimmer, and 
a passage-boat for Cowes coming 
past, when J was almost exhausted, 
picked me up. It was some hours 
before they reached the harbour, 
when 1 was so benumbed by the 
cold from my wet clothes, that ( waa 
put to bed insensible of my situation. 
1 slept till late next morning, when 
It blew almost a hurricane, and whan 
my preservers learned where the wts- 
'(’1 from which 1 fell was bound, 
they con^atulated me on my es-» 
cape, saying, it was impossible the 
smack could weather the storm, 
'i'll is was }x}or consplatiou to me, 

^ and my anxiety for Caroline was be- 
yond expression. The storm con.» 
linuod, and for three days wo had 
no coinmunicatiou with the main* 
land. 

• Oh ! twas n dreadful interval of time. 

The first arrival brought dismal 
tidings of numerous wrecks ou the 
coast of Sussex ; and soon after we 
bad newspapers, with details of the 
disasters at sea, among which was 
that of the Swift, from plymeuib ; 


all hands perished ; it added, that 
the corpse of a lady had come on 
shore, auppbked from that vessel ; 
the body was dreadfully bruised, 
but there waa no writing found a- 
bout her to indicate the place to 
which she belonged ; however, her 
shift was mark^ C. V. and her 
gown> which appeared to be Freudi 
manufacture, had been lodged witli 
the churchwardens of llastings, 
where the corpse was bulged. 

This was dreadful information, and 
I hastened to leave the Isle of 
Wight : 1 had fortunately my 
pocket-book in my coat when 1 
fell over-hoard, in whfcli was a bill 
on tiondon, for a small sum, whicli, 
with some loose money ib my pocket , 
was all the wealth 1 npw possessed 
in the world; but of what value 
was weaUb to me F Had I possessed 
a kingdom, 1 would have renounced 
it, in exchange for my Cttroline. I 
posted to Hastings — saw the gown, 
and at first glance knew it to & one 
which Caroline had often worn on 
shipboard, and recognised a stain 
from a glass of wine, which the sud- 
den heeling ofi the Merlin had spilt, 
on her lap. 1 was conducted to 
her grave, bedewed it with my tears, 
and reckless of the present, and in- 
different about the iuture, proceeded 
to London, impiously accusing Pro- 
vidence of ne^ect or injustice, iu 
the lot^ distributed to mortals. 

I was attacked by a kind of men- 
tal stupor, from which it was sojuc 
weeks before 1 recovered ; during 
that period, 1 never stiired out of 
doors, but, conscious of my situation, 
lived in constant horror of intellec- 
tual derangement, and, since thb la- 
tal information concerning Cajoliiio, 
had never lookotl at a newspaper. 
This gloomy jfe began to wear oft’; 
I felt returnilp reason/ and, for the 
first time in my life, Lneclcd to 
Heaven, with fer>ent expiessions of 
thanksgiving. A little refiectioircoii- 
vinced me that some employment 
was immediately necessary for the 
preservation of my reoson, and would 
also soon be so to procure the means 
of subsistence. After much fruit- 
less inquiry, 1 was received upon 
trial, by a respectable apothecary, 
who was so well pleased with my 
services, that, after six months, he 
proposed that I shoyUUtakc charge 
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of a new establishment which he 
' intonciotl opening at Hachney. I 
itgrecd, and entered on my duty. 
Being much confined, and having 
little exercise during the daj* for the 
sake of my health i took lodgings 
in the city, walking out in tlie morn- 
ing, except wh^i the weather rcn 7 
dered it necessary to take a coach* 

I Imd continued in this ' charge 
some mouths, when one morningi 
as 1 was tiuilking out^ a hackney*^ 
coach passed me, and the glass being 
down, I believed I saw ficctoi^ Jar- 
vis seated in the corner^ J am not 
aware that earth cootaius^any l^nug 
form, or tlialt ever fancy imaged a 
being which could have been more 
hateful to my sights In a little, 1 
iuiaginetl the same carriage turned, 
and drew slowly up bchipd me, 
keeping at this pace till 1 .reached 
my shop, when it passed on at the 
same rate ; but tlie glassds were now 
up, and I could not observe who 
was w’i thill. I endeavoured to per- 
suade myself that 1 had been mis- 
taken j but the impression haunted 
me incessantly through the day; and 
even in niy sleep Jarvjls appeared 
before me. 1 could not shake off 
the dreadful image, for fancy still 
presented him before my perturbed 
imagination, and J began to fear 
that my senses would become disor- 
dered, when, a few eveniuga after, I 
met a man, who, staring mo broadly 
in the face, passed me : it was Hec- 
tor ! 1 could not now be mistaken, 
ami my emotion may easily be cou- 
ceived, for, exclusive of my detes- 
tation of this monster, he called up 
associations of ideas, with which ail 
the happiness and misery of my 
eventful hfo were inseparably con- 
nccied. In a few ejay^i alter this, I 
went into au eatiugJtottse, where I 
usually dined, in coiuPIny with seve- 
ral others, and, to my surprise ami 
horror, Jar\is came in and seate^l 
himself at table ! To rise would have 
been awkward, and to sit was im- 
possible : my agitation did not es- 
cape the observation of the com- 
pany, some of whom were persona 
whom I met every flay. Jar\is seem- 
etl a stranger, bu^ attempted to ap- 
pear at his ease, and without taking 
any particular notice of me, behaved 
like a gentleman. I soon wiihdt;ew* 
bxt the circumstance had shucked 


me e3t^edingly« I was in the habit 
of looking at a newspaper, or elmt- 
ting half &n hour in a coffee-house, 
beforo walking to the city ; that 
evening I ivent in as usual, when, in 
a few minutes, Jarvis, my evil ge- 
nips, seated himself opposite to me, 
with only a narrow table between 
us. I had just got the paper from a 
gentleman, and not wishing to draw 
observation by rising instantly, kept 
my eyes fixed on the page, wlicn 
Jarvis, with the easy familiarity of 
an acquaintance^ said, Mr Green 
wood, 1 will thank you for that pa- 
per when you have ilone with it.*' 1 
took 00 notice, when he again re- 
peated his request. AgitatecT at his 
daring effrontery, I flung down the 
paper with a look of silent, but in- 
dignant contempt. With provoking 
coolness, he said, Mr Greenwooti, 
do you mean to insult me publicly ? 
Already have we contended unto 
blood — must it be so again Pro- 
voked beyond mortal sufferance, 1 
replied, Monster! you know I 
wish to avoid you ; but if ever we 
contend again, our strife is mortal,” 
and I instantly left the room. 

Aware that he was capable of des- 
perate deeds, I next piorning pur- 
chased a spear- staff in the cuf, for 
the sole purpose of defending my 
self, should he attack me. Howc\ cr, 
discovering that he had lodgings m 
Hackney, I changed my eating- 
house, and resolved to avoid tin* 
coffee-room, hst 1 should be tbrovn 
off my guard. Nearly a month had 
passed, and my mind was in soini* 
degree tranquillized : one night, after 
havilig closed the shop, wishing to 
speak with a gentleman, 1 called at 
his house, and was told he was in 
the coffee-room, which was just in 
my way. 1 entered ; Jarvis w.'c 
there, but went away soon after 1 
came in ; my business detained im 
only a few minutes, and I took mv 
departure. I had placed my st.df 
with the concealed spear behind the 
door, in a corner where stives and 
umbrellas wete usually deposited; 
but, upon examination, ray staff 
gone. Several gentlemen had left tin 
room from the time I came in, 

1 endeavoured to persuade mysth 
that it had been carried away in a 
mistake, although I could not help 
that JaT>is was the mam 
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rspeciallf if he knew it was mine. I 
returned to the shop, took a pocket- 
pistol, which lay loaded, and proceed- 
ed to town. 

The night was exceedingly dark, 
and there was a drizzling rain, so 
that few people were abroad. I was 
not without some apprehension of 
being attacked, and walked on at a 
good pace, when, in an open part of 
the road, I heard a groan close by, 
and pausing, it seemed just at the 
edge of the path where I stood. Step^ 
ping forward, 1 found it proceeded 
from a man laid on his face. Ob- 
serving a person approaching with 
a lantern, 1 stood close by the body 
till the passenger came up, — cal leu 
him to come and see, — when we ob- 
served that he was surrounded with 
blood ; we turned him on his back, 
held the lantern to his face — it was 
Hector Jarvis! Some other people 
had approached, and every one stop- 
ped on coming up. 1 cannot de- 
scribe my sensations and feelings, but 
they were such as induced me to 
leave the spot, which I did while 
those around were employed about 
the man, whom they pronouncetl 
mortally wounded. 1 must now re- 
late, what I only learned afterwards; 
among the crowd collected was a 
man ^with whom I had had some 
words a short time before, and I 
was sure that he bore me a grudge ; 
he also knew of my rencontre with 
Jarvis in the coffee-house. On my 
departure from tlic crowd, he dodged 
me at a slight distance ; I had a 
friend to see in a quarter of the 
town two, miles from my lodgings ; 
this man followed iny steps till he 
biw me lodged there, and hastening 
Ijaek, met the croAvd with the body, 
for tlie man was now dead. 

It came to rain liea-vily, and as 
I was in great agitation of mind 
from what I had witnessed, my friend 
insisted on my lodging with him for 
the night ; 1 was prevailed upon, 
and we sat late. I had just retired 
to bed, when a party from Bow-sireet 
arrived, with a warrant to apprehend 
me for the murder of Hector Jarvis : 
my staff was found beside the corpse, 
the spear drawn and bloody, and my 
initials were on the head of the 
staff More than one person was 
there who had witnessed my first 
interview with Jarvis in the coffee- 
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room, an<l these certainly affordiMl 
just grounds of suspicion against 
me ; but the wounded man had 
died without speaking ; therefore, 
any evidence that could be brought 
against me was merely circumstan- 
tial. 

I Was committed to prison, and my 
trial came on soon after- Without 
describing forms or technicalities, 1 
shall relalle the substance of wliat 
passed : I pleaded '' No>Guilty," and 
the evidence was brought forward . 
My threats in the coffee-house, that, 
if we contended again, our strife 
would be mortal, were related, — the 
murderous weapon was proved to be 
mine, — and it was known that 1 alone 
was standing over the man when the 
first person approached with a lan- 
tern, — the pistol loaded with ball 
was found in my pocket by the offi- 
cers of justice, — 1 had taken another 
road than that to my lodgings, and 
had secreted myself in another and 
distant quarter of the town ; all this 
was sworn to in evidence against me, 
and I was called on for my defence. 
I stated the causes of my quarrel 
with the deceased; his last oftence 
against me having made me a wretch- 
e<l widower ; I explained the loss of 
my staff in the coffee-room ; and the 
reason of my calling upon and stop- 
ping with a friend, instead of return- 
ing to my own lodgings ; and con- 
cluded by saying, that although life 
had for me no charms, 1 felt reluc- 
tant to die an ignominious death, and 
have my memory stigmatized with a 
crime of which I was innocent. The 
court was crowded, and my simple 
statement had drawn tears from 
many an eye. The jury retired,— 
deliberated for many hours, — and at 
length pronounced a verdict ol 

Guilty," but warmly and unani- 
mously recommending rfie to mercy. 
The Judge approved both’of the ver- 
dict and the recommendation^ by 
which it was accompanied. When 
just about to pronounce the awful 
sentence of the law, an elderly gen- 
tleman rushed forward from the 
crowd, crying, “ My lord, hear rne, 
r— Mr Greenwood is innocent ! I kill- 
ed Hector Jarvis ; and if the law 
pronounce it murder, 1 am ready to 
abide the consequences." Judge, 
counsel, and crowd, were astonish etj ; 
every eye was fixed on the stranger, 
4y 
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and the Judf^c requested luin to ex- 
n this inystcrious declaration. 

" gentleman ajipeared in great 
agitation, but1>egan thus: — 

“ JVJy tale is simple, — 1 was a mer- 
chant in llristol, had a daughter, the 
delight of my heart, and the image of 
a beloved wife, who I trust has long 
been a sainted spirit. Hector Jarvis 
came to Bristol as a West- India mer- 
chant, — lodged in my houSe, — sat at 
my table j and, in return for my bosr 
pitality, seduced my daughter, — my 
Emily, — ^the comfort of my life, and 
pride of my heart ! They fled to- 
gether ; for three months 1 heard no- 
thing of them ; at last I. received a 
letter from Emily, — she was in hion- 
don, — on her death-bed, ^the villain 
had deserted her, — ^left her to perish I 
Lost to innocence, but still alive to 
a sense of her guilt, she implored me 
to see her, to pronounce her. forgive- 
ness, that she might die in ^ace. 1 
flew to her, — found her in a wretch- 
etl lodging, wiHiout the means of 
support : I folded her to my heart, 
and proposed taking her home. ‘ No, 
my dear father,* said she, ‘ J feel my 
guilt cannot now be concealed from 
the world, and I must lude it in the 
grave.* Let me close the heart-rend- 
ing tale ! I watched by her bed-side, 
till nature was exhausted, — retired 
for a few hours, — alas ! in my ab- 
sence, Emily bad swallowed lauda- 
num, — and 1 laid her. in an untime- 
ly grave ! Such were my wrongs, 
which worlds could not repair, and 
for which the law awards no ade- 
quate punishment* 1 therefore de- 
termined to be my own avenger. Yes ; 
I premeditated vengeance against 
that monster ia human shape. My 
time was employed in searching for 
him ; and at last I discovered >that 
he had lodgings in Hackney. 1 went 
to the cofieealiouse, saw him, follow- 
ed' hi^n out, determined to And out 
his residence ; but he took the road 
tatheeity. In my hurry out, I, by 
mistake, snatched up a stafl’ not my 
own ; and ia my agitation, striking 
it flercely on the ground, discovered 
that it ^trained a spear. I followed 
my prey, believing . that Providence 
had delivered the victim into nty 
hands. It wps dark — I stood before 
him— plunged the weapon in his bo- 
som, saying, ^ Emily sends you 
tflis;* and tureiing oW the road, 1 
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walked away. 1 am now ready to 
abide my trial for ridding the world 
of a monster: — ^liad the pro- 

nounced Mr Greenwood ‘ Not Guilty/ 
1 might not have disclosed w'hat 1 
have now done.; but conscience would 
not permit me to let the innocent 
suffer. Indeed 1 feel that to him 1 
have been deeply guilty, by having 
put his life in such imminent danger; 
for had 1 died before bis trial, he 
must have been the victim of iny 
criminality. I now insist upon be- 
ing committed to prison, and tried 
by the justice of my country, calling 
God to witness the truth of my state- 
ment.** It was obvious that bis 
feelings were keenly touched, al- 
though his eye and whole counte- 
nance evinced firmness and determi- 
nation. 

He was committed to prison, with 
instructions to be most kindly treat- 
ed till his trial : he had an apartment 
by himself, and I visited him often. 
He spoke with calm composure of 
his approaching trial, and assured 
me, that, from symptoms which conlil 
not be mistaken, before that tim(* 
should come his spirit would be 
tried before a higher tribunal. At 
length be became seriously ill, and 
was confined to his bed : I brought 
him a physician ; but he said jt was 
in vain ; the only medicine which 
gave him relief was my company, 
which he now entreated, as a particu- 
lar favour to a dying man. 

From what has been already rela- 
ted, it will be obvipus that lie was 
likely to obtain my confidence, and I 
had related the outlines of my life, 
not omitting my broken faith to El- 
len Gray, for which conscience now 
began to accuse me, in frequent pangs 
of bitter remorse. We are both 
justly punished,** said he ; “I heap- 
ed up wealth, and for the sake of a 
daughter, to aggrandise her, w^as in- 
sensible to the sufferings of my fel- 
low-creatures. She is taken from me, 
and I mow feel that 1 have sinned, 
in taking the rod of vengeance from 
. the hand of Providence: yes ; Hea- 
ven has shewn me my sins, both in 
the pride of heart and the gratifica- 
tion of my unruly passions. You 
also have been the slave of wayward 
passions, and Irave preferred bodily 
comfort to an approving conscience , 
this first led you to unite youriclf 
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with Caroline, and she has been 
• faktii from ^ou ; but you can stilJ, 
although late, make rej^aratioii to the 
injured Ellen. 1 have the means of 
making you happy, as far as worldly 
wealth is concerned ; take this pack- 
et, and if you would not incur the 
curse of a dying man, presume not 
to open it till you hear of my deatli ; 
then return to Ellen with all speed ; 
and may the blessing of Heaven ever 
attend you!'* 1 attempted to refuse 
tlie gift, but it threw him into agony. 
** 1 liave no relations in want,'' said 
he ; and should I recover, and be 
acquitted at the bar of my country, 
both of which I believe impossible, 

I have still reserved more than 1 can 
ever use. Another request 1 hope 
you will not deny me ; should I die 
while you are in London, promise to 
sec me decently buried ; but erect no 
monument to my memory ; let my 
name and the tale of my wrongs pe* 
rish together." I promised this, took 
the accursed benefaction ; for such, 
alas I it ultimately poved, notwith- 
standing the blessing with which 
it was delivered. I left him for the 
night, and next morning returned 
just ill time for his breathing his last 
in my arms. 

It was not till I had seen his re- 
mains mingled with the dust that I 
opened the packet, which I found 
contained bank-bills to the value of 
ten thousand pounds. 

There was a time, when ’ the pos- 
session of so much wealth would have 
nearly turned my brain. Now, that 
I had begun to reflect upon my fol- 
lies, and the instability of sublunary 
happiness, it kindled new hopes, ^ — 
ideas which had long been forgotten 
awoke in my bosom ; and I revelled 
in day-dreams of earthly felicity, 
'vliich I now believed Ellen Gray 
only could impart. 

^ AV^ithout loss of time, I posted 
down to Scotland, my heart exult*- 
ing in the liappiness 1 should diffuse 
aiound the fireside at the manse of 
lial whinny. Two years had nearly 
elapsed since 1 knelt on the grave of 
Caroline, and heaving a sigh to her 
memory, I thought of the bliss in 
clasping Ellen Gray to my bosom. I 
had written both to Mr Gray and 
I^llen, on my engagement with the 
privateer at Liverpool; and now 
planned the relation of my subse- 
quent adventures, only resolving to 
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conceal my marriage with Caroline, 
and pi offering iny hand and foituue 
to Ellen. 

My welcome at the tname was 
kind, although less fond than I had 
anticipated ; but my explanation of 
iny captivity and sufferings restored 
the sunshine of love on every face. 
Ellen was now in the bloom of full- 
blown charms, which I imagined were 
more lovely, in being shaded with a 
slight degree of melan<;holy ; this 1 
was vain enough to place to my own 
account ; more especially as 1 per- 
ceived the locket with my hair in her 
bosom ; and a pang shot through my 
heart, when I recollected that I had 
given bar's to Caroline, at her ear- 
nest request, infonning her that the 
hair was my sister's and mine. 1 
learned that my parents were both 
dead, also my sister and younger 
brother ; so that David alone remain- 
ed, and with him I had no wish to 
seek intimacy^ « 

I continued to reside at the manse, 
occasionally conversing with my ve- 
nerable friend, but oftener walking 
out with Ellen, over scenes which 
were endeared to us by many pleas- 
ing recollections. At the end of 
three months 1 furnished a house in 
Aberdeen, and, with the joyous con- 
sent of both her parents, was united 
to Ellen. 1 was so little given to 
superstition, that I fear I was, and 
still am, too much inclined to scepti- 
cism ; yet on the morning which pre-r 
ceded my nuptials, my mind was 
much troubled: I have already re- 
lated, that on my wedding-night with 
Caroline I dreamed of Ellen Gray ; 
this, however, 1 attributed to a slight 
twinge of conscience for my broken 
faith. But now, on the first night 
that Hymen had placed Ellen in my 
arms, I dreamed that Caroline sat 
by our nuptial couch, arrayed in 
mourning weeds, and weeping bit- 
terly. Recollecting m y former dream, 
and the melancholy dissolution of my * 
union with Caroline, I was haunted 
with a presentiment of impending 
evil which 1 could not shake om 
My heart also whispered reproaches 
for not having informed Ellen of my 
jmevious marriage. 

However, such was Ellen's love, 
simplicity, and unsuspecting inno- 
cence, that it was impossible not to 
be happy with her*: she had oflee 
playfully inquired about the keep- 
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sake wliich ehe {save me at parting ; 
ami 1 , from the silly vanity of flat- 
tering her, or rather recommending 
myself, told her a falsehood of its 
being taken from lOe by a French- 
man, after much resistance. Time 
glided swiftly away, every day seem- 
ed happier than the past, and my 
forebodings of evils were ^forgot- 
ten. Ellen was just about to make 
me, as I hoped, a happy father ; her 
mother had Vjome to town for the 
p,urpose of being with her daughter 
when that event should take place^ 
which was now daily expected. 

We were one even lug sitting in so^ 
cial conversation, the night was dark 
and stormy, the wind howling, and 
the rain beating on the sash, when 
the servant entered, saying, a lady 
wished to . see me. imagining she 
had meant Mrs Greeuwo^, f said, 
** Shew her in.'* Ellen had stepped 
into an adjoining closet, and 1 called 
out, “ Ellen, my love, yoti are want- 
ed.” The stranger entered, habited 
in deep mourning, with a veil over 
her face. I rose on her entrance, and 
she rushed into my arms, exclaiming, 
** My dear, dear husband !" Ellen 
was just making her egress from the 
closet, heard what was said, and 
beheld roe enfolded in the lady^s 
arms. 

If ever a scene in domestic life set 
description at deflance, it was that 
which now occurred in otnr family 
parlour. Caroline, for it was she 
herself, saw my look of wild dismay ; 
and upon taming round, beheld the 
matronly form of £11^, who looked 
at her in horror, and almost instantly 
sunk on the floor: 1 was incapable 
of speech, when Caroline, turning 
round, said, ** Attend to the ladv — 
you will hear from me” — and before 
1 could utter a word, bad left the 
room. 

Ellen was recovered from her 
swoon, to anguish both bodily and 
mentals, She was seized with the 
pains of "parturition — delivered of a 
still-born son— and expired^ iil my 
arms in a few hours after, without 
being sensible of iny presence, or ca- 
pable of whispering her forgiveness. 

I was lost^ and bewildered in 
amazement, and vainly tried to per- 
suade myself that tbe whole was a 
IVjghtful dream ; but the lifeless 
corpse of my * Ellen, and the sad 
faces of those around me, convinced 


me of the dreadful reality ! 1 saw 
the coffin brought in — saw her stretch- 
ed on its narrow boards, with her 
infant on her bosom — I pressed her 
cold, pale lips — they closed her from 
my view,and 1 reeollectnothingmorc. 
• w m ‘ m m « 

I awoke as from a dream, turned 
myself upon the bed, ^azed wildly, 
and beheld strangers, whpm I after- 
wards discovered were the nurse and 
physician : 1 attempted to rise, but 
found myself w^ak as a child ; 1 had 
been many weeks ill, both in body 
and mind* My physician would 
scarcely pennit me to speak, but pro- 
mised to converse with me freely 
when 1 could bear it. 1 gradually 
recovered, ami the Doctor at length 
talked of the death of EH^n, but made 
no allusion to the cause, nor did he 
mention that any stranger had inqui- 
retl for me. I had now recovered a 
distinct recollection of every thing 
that had happened, and was astonish- 
ed what had become of Caroline. I 
was now able to walk out, and went to 
visit the grave of Ellen, leaning on the 
arm of my physician ; a lady in deep 
mourning sat on a tomb-stone, but 
on seeing us approach, walked hastily 
away in another direction. When 
we reached the grave, we found it 
was there the lady had been sitting ; 
she had dropped her handkerchief ; 
tbe physician took it up — it was wet. 

Tnis been some mourner shed- 
ding tears to the memory of Ellen,” 
said he: a sadden tliought struck 
me; 1 snatched it from liim, and 
thrust it into my pocket, saying, 
** The tear of my worst enemy she* I 
for Ellen would be precious upon 
inspecting it at home, I saw C. .V. 
marked on the corner. 

It is impossible to state the con- 
tending emotions which now shook 
my soul. Hope was for ever banished, 
and 1 feared, although I knew not 
what. 1 would have died a thou- 
sand times rather than see Mr Gray, 
and yet 1 thought he should have 
visit^ me ; and I imagined death 
would have appeared more dreadful 
without bis forgiveness, for 1 knew 
that my guilt was innocence, com- 
pared with what be must imagineit : 
1 would have inquired concerning 
the family, but when I made the at- 
tempt, my tongue, as it were, clave 
to the roof of my mouth. One day, 
soon after thiu, the vtutrable 
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filtered my room, and held out his vered, when Jarvis was murdered, 
baud, without speaking; was The gentleman and bis daughter 
shocked at his pallid countenance both died in Wales, leaving her the 
and careworn features, while con« small property they possessed ; she 
science whispered, ** This also is returned to London, and opened a 
your work." X led him to a chair, and school at Hackney ; heard the tale of 
looking mournfully in my face, he Jarvis's death and my trial ; learn- 
said, I come not to reproach you, ed, by inquiring at the apothecary's, 
and, it lightens my grief to find your that I had gone to Aberdeen, and 
guilt less than 1 believed it ; read thither she had, unfortunately for 
these, we can talk afterwards and all concerned, followed me : she con- 
he presented me with a letter ad^ eluded, by requesting ^r Gray to 
dressed to him' from Caroline, in- forgive fof being the innocent 
closing one open for me. 1 had cause of such af^tion to bis family, 
taught her to read and write English, and also to extend his forgiveness to 
although with a foreign idiom; me, and endeavour to lead my views 

The letter to Mr Gray was long ; to a state of happiness not to be found 
she began by deploring her coming below the skies, 
to Aberdeen, which she affirmed Her letter to me was short, but 
would never have taken place, had heart*rending--it was her last farc- 
she known of iny union with Ellen. weD, saying, that she was to sequester 
then gave a particular account herself from the world, bqt never 
of our first acquaintance ; acknow<^ should 1 discover her retreat ; im- 
ledged that she made love to me, plored me, as 1 prized her everlasting 
and my returning it as the only con- peace, not to intrude on her retire- 
dition of my escape from eaptivity ; inents, and assuring me that she 
she related the cause of our flight would never cease to pray for my 
from Jamaica, — my fall from the happiness. 

smack, — and that she believed me i^he good man then said, From 
tlrowncd. That after her shipwreck, my heart 1 forgive you for concealing 
from which she was the only survi- your former marriage from Ellen and 
vor, she was humanely carried to me; this I consider your great error, 
London by a lady, who, discovering and grievous have the consequences 
her country, intr^uced her to an been. I had intended to say much 
emigrant and his daughter, who took more, but this is not the time, and 
her under their protection ; that she indeed 1 feel myself unequal to the 
inserted a notice in the papers, an- task — Ellen's mother also forgives, 
nouncing her escape from the wreck, hut cannot yet see you ; however, 
that 1 might see it, if I also had been the time will come when we may 
saved. (This must have happened meet, our sorrows soothed down to a 
when 1 was ill.) The emigrant lady calm melancholy : 1 will try to see 
losing her health, her father carried you again soon." His heart was 
them by easy Jouniies round the l^ii > he left me, and I saw him no 
south coast of England; at Hastings, more. Grief had overpowered his 
she heard in a company mention heart, and he died soon after, 
made of the lady's corpse from the Sadly and slowly have lagged ray 
Swift, and of the gentleman who ex- lingering pars ; 1 think sometimes, 
lubited such distress on seeing’hcr lhat,liketboseof the Wandering Jew, 
gown ; all which Caroline explained, they itre never to end ; hut ray mind 
by saying that the lady must have suffers strange hallucinai ions, lhave 
been Mrs Logan, whose clothes be- never dared m inquire after, nor have 
ing all wetted in the cabin, she had ever beard of Caroline. My event- 
supplied her with a gown and shift fvd story affords important lessons, 
riiat from xhese considerations she Let me close it in the words ot 
believed me alive; but the young Home: 

lady’s health becoming much worse, . ..sincerity,^ 

she could not leave those who had Thou first of virtues, let no mwial leave 
protectetl her, and indeed knew not Thy onward path, although the earth 
where to seek me. She bad gone should ga^ic, 

into Wales with her friends, and And from the gulf of hell £kst ruction 
was there, as she afterwards disco- To take Dissimulation’s winding; way. 
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The ocean, like a mighty monarch, sleeps ; 
Pillow’d on silence all the breesses rest. 

And stilly quietness broods on Nature's breast 
Meek as a dove. The far ceruleati deeps, 
Studded with isles of pure and spiritual light, 
Are clear as innocence : and the homed uioon 
Arises, like some phantom to the tune 
Of the magician, wearing spells by night. 

* The mountain tops, endiadem'd all bright, 

Smile to tlie stars, their kinsmen of the sky. 
The bashful brooklet, glittering, glides along. 
Repeating to the woods its happy song. ‘ 

Oh, Night ! how lovely art thou to mine eye ! 
Thy quietness on earth, thy stars on high. 

5 * 


ON THE SUPTOSED NECESSITY POll, AND UTILITY OF, WAU. 
f Continued from jmge 608. J 
Book IV. 

Preliminary Observations* 

Wars have hitherto borne so prominent a part in sublunary events, that 
we are from childhood accustomed to consider them as indispensable occur- 
rences. We are, in this respect, in the situation of the youth, whose 
thoughts are still strongly tinctured with the fretful passions, the petty 
broils, and the other childish incidents of early life, and who has yet to 
acquire the knowledge of, as well as a relish for, the more manly and ra- 
tional pursuits of a maturcr age. We reflect on the transactions of past 
times, and are enabled, by the obscure but sufficient light afforded by his- 
tory, to trace society to its elements ; we observe a cloud of complicated 
events, in which the worst passions of the human heart have ever possessed 
tile principal part,; it does not escape our notice, that even in the present 
day, although partially illuminated by some very striking instances of su- 
perior refinement, many nations are still lingering in all the miseries of be- 
nighted barbarism, and from which many more have only very recently 
emerged : we discover in all this so many omens and seeds of future con- 
tentions, that we cannot, .^iwithout a considerable effort, bring ourselves to 
consider the prospect of an eventual state of permanent peace as a subject of 
rational hope. 

Our difficulty on this head is solely attributable to a common defect in 
our judgment regarding a point of a peculiar description. An opinion has 
generally prevailed, founded, probably, upon a misinterpretation of certain 
passages of Holy Writ, that a very short period is destined to intervene be- 
fore the final destruction of the terrestrial globe. It has occasionally been 
successfully shown, that many of the texts alluded to have reference only to 
the life of individuals ; and there can be no doubt, that our comprehension 
of the whole has eonietimes been vitiated by the application of our own nar- 
row views of futurity, to the vast and mysterious designs of Omnipotence, 
'riie fact alone Is known to us, that a term is fixed for the existence of the 
material world ; but we possess no legitimate grounds for believing that that 
temL will be, reference to our notions of time, a short one. On the con- 
trary, there is every rational indication of its being so protracted, as to re- 
move it, by almost infinite gradations, from any comparison with that period 
of which we have already had experience. Conformably with this notion, 
the world may be regarded as yet existing in a state of infancy, and that 
numerous ages urc suH to elapse during its passige to maturity. Nor is this 
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only an idle speculation, fruitless of use and advantage. A comprehensive 
• iniiid v^ill sec at once, tliat^ in conjunction with a rational theory of the pro- 
gress of civilization, it removes an immense weight of objection respecting 
the conduct ot Providence, and is particularly calculated to afford us much 
consolation in the consideration of the subject before us. The world in its 
non-age—while toiling in the trammels, and undergoing the appropriate 
discipline of that state— has still to experience the action of a superior civi- 
lization ; a very insufficient, or a very dissimilar progress, among the several 
divisions of which it is composed, is necessarily productive of discord and 
wars ; but which may reasonably be expected finally to cease, soon after 
the mighty work has been achieved of moulding the numerous detached 
members into an homogeneous form. 

By thus attributing a portion of the evils of the present and past time to 
the intemperate sallies of the youthful state, we in some measure vindicate 
the dignity of the human nature, and restore it to that rank which, not- 
withstanding its temporary humiliation, has been evidently assigned to it 
by the Almighty Creator. The gloom of despair is dissipated. We thence- 
forward look towards the more manly and rational tiroes with feelings of 
consolation and pleasure ; when the feverish passions which surround the 
paths of unwary ignorance shall he greatly diminished in force, and no 
Itinger successfully oppose the access of the higher terrestrial enjoyments. 

But the state of warfare is not only acquiesced in with complacency as a 
habit and custom, — it is frequently defended and recommended on the score 
of necessity and utility. The ground thus taken is worthy of some scru- 
tiny ; for if the validity of the position could be satisfactorily established. 
It would of course destroy the infercncCTof a directly contrary tendency, de- 
(lucible from the acknowledged progressive improvement of society. 

'fhe whole weiglitof the question will be found, upon consideration, -to 
rest upon the comparative amount of that improvement. Wars may un- 
questionably be both necessary and useful in certain stages of civilization ; 
but having, in the course of this disquisition contended for the proposition, that 
the whole human population is gradually moving towards the higher stages, 
to which all nations will infallibly at different periods arrive, it is only in- 
cumbent upon us, in support of our peculiar views with respect to the pro- 
bability of an eventual state of permanent peace, to prevent the plea of the 
necessity and utility of wars from attaching to those higher stages. 

Before a due degree of refinement take plate and prevail universally, wars 
may, from the various causes we have already enumerated, be truly said to 
be necessary ; and it cannot be denied that they have frequently been used 
as instruments in the hands of a wise and overruling Providence, divinely 
'’killed in diverting the evil passions of man to the promotion of its beneti- 
cent designs, to accelerate the great work of general improvement. 

But it will be our business to show, that after such a state of refinement 
bas bffen attained, the necessity and utility of wars must finally cease. To 
this inquiry by a natural and single division, we shall separately con- 
•itler the supposed physical and moral necessity for, as well as tlic alleged 
positive and accidental utility of, a durable state of war, or of its continued 
^'u-urrcncc, with occasional peaceful interruptions, to the end of the world. 

1* By the necessity of war is understood the principle of popu- 
bition, by winch mankind are supposed to be driven, from the mere want 
sufficient food and room, to the destruction of each other. 

The mora/ necessity has reference to the passions, from the forcible 
tt'tion of which Avars are commonly defended, as the natural ||suit of an 
iftmal defect in our mental constitution. " 

^ 3. Al’^ars arc said to be positively useful in stimulating the dormant oner- 
s of the human mind, and in their consequent effect of impelling it to the 
<bsci)very and improvement of the arts and sciences. 

Po the accidental utility of war belong the occasional displays'of the 
b^hcr, or more splendid, feelings of humanity,— courage, fortitude* mag- 
^'uniinity, generosity ; which, in critical and trying situations, peculiarly 
' ‘dent to war, are presumed to be called into aetion'raore frequently than in 
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th^ other numerous transactionB of life with which hitherto been 

conversant. 

In adverting separately to each of these points, which are repeatedly urged 
on the side of . those who are disposed to judge of future events by a coinpa- 
rison with the past, we shall confine ourselves to a few brief observations, — 
in conformity with the practice we have heretofore pursued, of avoiding the 
ambitious aim of exhausting our subject, and of purposely leaving many 
obvious deductions from our premises to the refieotions of the discerning 
remler. 

Chapter I, 

On the supposed Physical Necessity for War. 

It must always have been known to every mind whose attention has been 
seriously directed to the economy of Nature, that population has a tendency 
to exce^ the means that can be provided for its support. ^ vague convic- 
tion must at the same time have been felt, that the full operation of this 
principle is per])eciially retarded by various cireumstances. Disease, and 
tlie too certain play of the restless and malignant passions, were generally, 
in times of semi-barbarism, alone sufficient to prevent the inconvenience of 
excessive multiplication : in the 'occasional temporary faihire of these in- 
struments, and in the absence of the opportunity or inclination for emigra- 
tion, famine was inevitable ; and it was during such an emergency that 
the ignorant vulgar felt all the bitterness of a natural train of consequen- 
ces, the sure succession of which was previously, but slightly, apprehended 
by the philosophic but inexperienceoboind. 

What was to the ancients only the object of a nameless perception, 
brought to their cognizance either as the result of a painful experience, or 
as a matter of transitory and uncertain speculation, has been elaborately 
developed in modern times. The fact has been more definitely brought 
into view, that the fruits of the earth, although, from their nature, capable 
of increase to infinity, are necessarily limited in amount, according to the 
extent and quality of the soil in which they must previously be planted or 
sown. The animal kingdom is in this respect in nearly the same predica- 
ment as the vegetable ; with this difference — that the latter is passive 
in the operation of reproduction, and cannot, by the force of individual 
feeling, act in resistance to the general law ; while the former is under the 
infiuence of a selfish bias, which, without due correction, urges each in- 
dividual member to the pursuit of present gratification, unrestrained by a 
cqnsideration of public expediency. The brtites multiply without thought ; 
but the evil of a redundance of their species is effectually guarded against 
by the interposing hand of man : man himself, however, before he acquires 
a high polish in the course of his social career, has little or no protectioJi 
against the perils of an over-crowded population, and the consequent •ever- 
recurring visitations of famine, save from those fearful circumstances of 
vice and misery which, upon other grounds, can only be held to be the 
authors of his torment and reproach. 

The whole of the question regarding the principle of population resti 
upon the simplest foundation ; and it has often been a subject of wonder 
that it could have given rise to such elaborate discusdon, and variety oi 
opinions resj^ecting it, as have been recently exi)ericnced. The naked enun- 
ciation of the doctrine of the contrary action of two natural principle^ 
was, hewew, too certainly calculated to alarm pious, uiireilecting minds ; it 
appeared miiculpate the conduct of Omnipotence ; and left, as it generally 
has beep, by its advocates, unsupported by all the qualifications of which u 
is susceptible, iihas perhaps unavoidably provoked contention. If a third 
principle-— the naturally certain progress or mankind, since the introduction 
of Christianity through tlie higher stages of civilization — had at the same 
time been sufficiently developed, all the difficulties which appeared to at- 
ijich to the subject woultl have fallen to the ground. An indirect, ami 
therefore inadequate allusion to this principle, has indeed been made hv 
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tlie invention of a check to fedumlant population^ wliirh has with suffi- 
cient propriety been termed the 'mural it^iratnt, liut this check is evidently 
inoperative in the state of barbarism, and the lower gradations of dviJiza- 
tion. The motives which assist in its formation emanate from the purest 
sources ; and while its necessity marks in a peculiar manner the cares and 
trials to which man is subject, the fact of his power to avail himself of it, 
after a due course of cultivation, ^roay be pointed at as a strong evidence of 
the native dignity of his character^ A considerable triumph* over the sel- 
fish principle, and the per^vering practice of the more difficult virtues, are 
included in the notion of a moral restraint upon excessive population ; and 
its predominance is therefore a sure indication of a high state of social im- 
provement. • 

The doctrine of a progressively increasing civili2ation provides the only 
certain operation of the check alluded to, which consists in the general pre- 
valence of prudential considerations in virtuous niitids, by which gratifica- 
tions immediately attainable are sacrificed for the prevention of dispropor- 
tionate evil consequences. Through Us infiuonce, the number mar- 
riages is circumscribed within reasonable limits ; and the danger is efiec- 
tually removed of population pressing too closely upon the means of sub- 
sistence. As its existence in any eminently useful degree requires » very 
extended cultivation of mind and of virtuous habit8,s the question of the 
amount of its power involves that of the rank attained in the order of ci- 
vilization. In a state of comparative barbarism, the preponderating check 
upon population is that which has been denominated positive, whose ele- 
ments are vice and misery, including therein war and its concomitant ra- 
vages and crimes : as we recede from that state, the weight of* this check is 
overbalanced by the other, until at length, in the last stages of civilization, 
the latter will almost wholly predominate. 

We are not, then, compelled at all times to resort to the scourge of war 
for the means of repressing a redundant population ; a far less exception- 
able agent will be alone sufficient for this purpose in the mature age of the. 
world. In that better era too, the attention of men, in relation to this 
point of human economy, mil be directed, less to divert an evil, than to 
improve the blessings which are connected with a well- replenished land, 
in this department of providential government, as well as in all others, 
virtue is not permitted to be fruitless of reward even in this life. Much 
of the dreaded evil of a population, inconveniently extensive, may be re- 
duced by the progress of moral improvement, previously to any marked 
operation of the preventive check. By a superior application of the powers 
of industry, assisted by an advanced state of the arts, and a more improved 
system of government, the means of subsistence may be increased in an im- 
measurable degree above what has been hitlierto experienced. Notwith- 
standing the gloomy anticipations which have recently been so absurdly and 
falsely mixed up with this subject, it may safely be prognosticated, that this 
source of cousolation will long survive the fell operations of devastating 
war. 

A direct argument, against the plea of the existence of a physical neces- 
i-ity for war, is offered in the palpable inconsistency of such an order of 
Providence with the benevolence of the Divine mind ; but we are aware, 
that it may be alleged, that we are really ignorant of the designs of the 
^Uinighty, and cannot thei-efore pronounce with certainty of such incon- 
sistency. The inference involved in this all^adon is not unsusceptible of 
a satisfactory answer ; but the subject would lead us into a tO|yiclengthened 
detail. The extreme improbability of the continued necessity for the re- 
currence of scenes abhorrent to humanity must be already apparent to the 
reader ; and we trust that we have sufficiently indicated the path by 
which the same useful results, which are supposed to require the agency of 
>var, are produced in a far superior way, by less exceptionable means. 

Perhaps there is na subject more calculated to display the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence than the one we are now considering. M^ar, the source of indescrih-* 
^ble misery, appears to be indispensable in that stage of societjr, in which the 
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litiman miml is permitted to slumber in a state of Unless apathy, 

fore its dormant powers and virtues have been duly called into action. 

An inexorable law proportions the fruits of the earth to 

consumers ; «n)} when the virtues axe rsre and dender, it is 

that, under such a plan of distribution, one lialf of tlie population must I .• 

destroyed, to secure an adequate provision for the other. po • 

dizement of mind, brighter prospects exprod into view. A population, truly 
virtuous, and intent on attaining its desuned rank in the scale ot creat cn, 
can never become idbonveniently abundant ; a natural law, cq ? - y 

as that which assigns to a vicious ignorance a conimepsn c p o. 
misery, perpetually directHts coufse by the 

Such a poptdBtiontnay,’ without inconvenience, be incompaiably inortmi- 
raerous ftaM the world has yet experienced : that it will be proportionably 
happy is a coincident conclusion— if the sumtnit of hnmmi hap^ntss con- 
si8te, a8 it unquestionably does, not in a total dispensation from all cans 
and solicitudes, nor ever in the enjoyment at the same time of all inno- 
cent gratifications; but in the freedom from 

undi^tbed possession of those moderate and suffirient blessings with 
which air indulgent Providence condescends to embellish our road to a 

*" The^ipme^rdaring to the numerical increase of mankind has occa- 
sionally involved ihp consideration of the comparative advantaps, in a 
moral and statistical view, of a numerous and a scan^ popn a “ • ‘ 

would apply to this question the satnd criterion as to flie one last not ctd. 
The character or quality of the particular population, upon tlie uti ity ot 
which we are called upon to decide, is eviJendy P’' n ' ' 
sideration. An ignorant and vicious population, mischievous by i"chna- 
tion, canscaiwly be too limited in number: its increase cannp cmi- 
templated in any other light than as the growth into more 
sions of a formidable engine of tyranny and oppression. Noxioi« as i 
must be, in a moral pwntV view, its tendency is alro 
exhaust, instead of being instrumental to the promotion of the true power 
and real happiness of a state. On the other band, a truly civilized mid 
enlightened people, subservient as they will infallibly be to the prudeiitia 
ordiLtions of Nature, can at no time, notwithstanding their acknowledged 
prolific disposition, become too numerous : Apr numerical grovv ' ^ ” 

confidently considered as a public good, — as the certain rneans o , ‘ 

as well as general prosperity,-as an inestimable “^cession to Ac n m 
of useful moral agents, endowed with an infinite variety ot 
powers,-as an increasing sort of contributoia towards the Ije^^tion of t e 
universal mind, and to the wealth, strength, „+• , 1 ,,. 

stance, of their own peculiar habitation and country, and, indirectly, ot t 

whole human race. ■ . , v. -.i, „.i„»i,i.. 

The reflections deduceable from Ais auh;|«:t are fraught vt'A val^abU 

political lessons. Security, wealth, respectability both 

of statesmen, are only to be obtained by a wide streteh of liberal ty bo^ 
in feeling and action. The people must be enlightened mid made M Py> 
they must be free. In their state of ignorance and wretehedness, they a t 
so dangerous as to be only kept down to /that level which safety re^nn 
by the continual pressure of the most grinding expedients, >“ whitli an 

mingled every thing that can be conceived' of cnininpity and ho^^^^ 

they® are Aen not only terrible to them rulers and f ’g^bours, ^ 

structive to ^each Other. Their increase is portentous o a fuHv 

of devastation ; and which, could they permanently endure, 
isatisfy the gloomy conclusions of the writers y?ho inveigh mos i 

of redundant population. A people 

seiitially good, increase in value, in political weight and 
they increase in number.^ In this state, they will not to era e i 
oppression—they will insist upon and obtain Je blessings puarantiv 

ivernment and of rational institutions ; but they wdl in return g^ 
undisturbed enjoyment of the full measure of right to overy imiivu 
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the higbcst as well as the lowest of the contumoity. To this point of at- 
tainable perfection it is the imperative duty of every good governnieiu 
to endeavour to bring them, as the only means of avoiding the penis sup- 
posed tQ be involved in the operation of the principle of population, and 
ultimately of deriving from it the highest degree of public advantage. 


Chapter //. ^ 

On the supposed Moral Necessity for War. 

While selfishness, envy, hatred, predominate in the human heart, no 
harrier can be opposed to the intrusion of discord : while the same passions 
uifluonce the conduct of rival communities, wars are inevitable* The moral 
necessity for war is, upon the supposition of the prevalence of these its prin- 
cipal exciting causes, fully established ; and our only in^iry, therefore, in 
relation to the question before us, must he as to the probable durability of 
the latter. 

Allowing the fact, as we have theoretically stati^, and as we actually 
believe it to be, that the world, compared with the time of its destined 
ration, is at this moment in its earliest stage of infAncy, considerable diffi- 
culty must be experienced in any attempt to presenbe bounds to ]yoba- 
ble future improvement of the human mind during so long a series w tins 
jdea conveys of untried ages. After a retrospect of the past, in which we 
are enabled clearly to trace the progress of savage tribes into the state em- 
braced in our present notion of civiUzed life, what, not too nearly allied to 
perfection, may not be expected from a term indefinitely prolonged r We 
may, it is evident, from this view of the subject, reawnably expect improve- 
ments beyond the comprehension of minds necessarily limited like ours, by 
tlie results of an inadequate experience, not only in the various departments 
of human knowledge, of private and public institutions, but in the more 
difficult one of moral government. i u 

Does this statement include the prospect of a complete eradication of the 
evil passions from the breasts of men ? No : such an expectation would 
confessedly be weak and visionary. Man, oh this side the grave, will be 
found far removed from perfection, after innumerable ages have been spent 
m the work of improving and dignifying his species. The sb^cs are mn- 
nite between the untutored child of nature and the perfect being ; and an 
insuperable barrier naust ever preclude perishable creatures from coinp^rc- 
lu*nding, in any of their relations, the mysterious terms ot infinity. ,1 erfec- 
tioii is so far inapplicable to the nature of man, that even that negative spe- 
cies, which consists in the entire absence of all the seeds of evil, cannot come 
within the limits of his experience. Perfection is, however, a fair object of 
pursuit to every being, in the measure in which his faculties can compre- 
hend it. Perhaps, after our transit into a celestial life, our souls will be 
taught to dwell, with beatific delight, on a bighor standard of perfection than 
any which we are now capable of conceiving, the progress towards the at- 
tainment of which, although never completely attainable, will to each 
happy spirit the business of his eternity : in this stage of exi^tentje, tlie stan- 
dartl of social perfection is a total abstracti 9 n from vice, 
session of the transcendant qualities suitable to such’ a state of holiness ; nut 
which standard, no single individual, mpeh less a whole community, com- 
posed of members of unequal attainments, may ever hope to 
But may we not range, with steps ever pressing towards the goal, among 
the infinite lines of the complete series > May not each of the un^iy pas- 
sions, although incapable of being entirely extirpated, be to an indetimte de- 
gree weakened and diminished by the incessant moral attriuon (it the term 
may be used) of the powers of civUization ? Although in the great human 
jjociety those passions may, numerically, be found to exist in distant ages, 
may not their combined operation, in the hearts of individuals, become so 
much more unfrequent than at present, as to be immeasurably less desttuc- 
tive of their innocence and peace? Assuredly, all this is consistent wit 
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thf deductions of temperate reflection, and within tlie compass of rational 
liope. 

The necessity for an cver^recurriiig statu of warfare upon moral grounds, 
or in consequence of the continual collision of the restless and malignant 
passions, is an inference derived solely from a review of the past, uncorrected 
by those noble, but chastened anticipations of the future, which it is equally 
our interest and our duty to entertain. War is necessary to the savage, 
because insensate rancour almost exclusively engrosses bis uncultivated mind ; 
under the rule of despotism war is necessary, because peace would be de- 
structive of its unhallowed dominion ; in most of the existing political sys- 
tems war is necessary, because selfishness, cruelty, and the lust of ^xiwer, 
although generally deteriorated in strength, are yet far — very far, alas ! from 
being so subdued as to be incapable of disturbing the repose of the world. 
But a state of durable peace will also hereafter bp the inevitable result of u 
happier disposition of affairs — when the barbarian and the despot will boLli 
have ceased to embroil, by the fretful, ebullitions of their petty minds, tlie 
transactions of this mortal stage ; and when many of the anomalous combi- 
nations of the present time, peculiarly unfavourable to tranquillity, will be 
superseded by a more enlightened system of political arrangement. 

In periods yet very recent, the doctrine of the possibility of such a change 
taking place in the hearts and minds of* men, as to render, eventually, tlie 
recurrence of wars unnecessary, must have been met by almost universal 
dissent. In the present age it will not want supporters, and the numbers 
of those who may at first be inclined to treat it as a visionary speculation 
will most certainly decrease. This difference in the current opinions of times 
not widely remote from each other, is attributable to that palpably progres- 
ifive amelioration in the condition of society, which at once illustrates and 
establishes the truth of tmr general theory. The most accomplished com- 
munities of the present day display eminent proofs of improvement in the 
general tone of public and private feeling. In a marked manner, the worse 
are observed, in innumerable instances, to give place to the better pastdons : 
those circles wherein intemperance and discord heretofore shut out every 
avenue for the access of aobriety and humanity, are now eminently conspi- 
cuous for virtue. The higher orders blush for, and carefully conceal those 
vices which^ they have not yet succeeded in subduing ; the lower shine with 
brighf examples of fortitude, industry, and intelligence. A superior system 
of education, extending its influence even to what are tritely and insolently 
denominated the dreg's of tlie people, is in powerful operation ; a mighty 
engine — the periodical press — ever increasing in force, and as firmly estab- 
lished as the immutable chain of natural sequences, gives instantaneous and 
universal currency to every new creation of njind, and performs an import- 
ant function, which, although subject to occasional perversion, cannot fail 
of being highly beneficial to mankind. 

All tl^se circumstances indicate the attainment, at no very distant period, 
of such a state of society, which, however in other respects imperfect, and 
short of our ulterior expectations, will preclude the plea of a necessity for war 
upon moral grounds. They point to the probable formation of a majority 
of minds in some favoured society, (a brilliant example toothers!) suffi- 
ciently weaned from the most turbulent of the malignant passions ; and the 
consequent completion of the first decided step towards an eventual perina- 
ncnl peace. 

The doctrine of the necessity for war upon the ground here mentioned, 
not very widely disjoined from one which has been a great source of meta- 
physical and theological argument- The passions have been frequently re- 
ferred to by two opposite sects, «-*the one alleging them to be the latent 
cause of all human transactions, — the other admitting their agency only un- 
der the dominion of the will. Their power in the regulation of conduct is 
acknowledged on each side ; but considerable error, apparently attaches to 
both in their respective estimates of its extent. Our natural feelings, our 
reason, and it may be added, (although this has been strenuously contested;) 
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the light ot rfvclaiion, lavour the opinions of those iv ho insist U})on the 
sovereignty ot the will ; but it is a mistaken zeal, ^id little calculated to serve 
the cause intcyided to be supported,* that would ascribe to its functions an 
absolutely independent character. The will, although naturally independ- 
ent and powerlul, is m practice to considerable control: the pas- 

sions, themselves dependent for increase or diminution on the concurrence 
of exterior circumstances, frequently exercise so overpowering an influence 
as very materially to affect the responsibility of the agent. This fact, which 
it is impossible to deny, has probsrbly been the chief occasion of the mis- 
understanding between the contending parties. 

The Necessarians appeal, for the validity of their peculiar theory, to the 
actual state of society, and of the world at large, — the partial diffusion of 
knowledge and civilization among nations and individuals, — the unequal 
distribution of power, by which human Conduct is in almost every assign- 
able instance absolutely divested of freedom, — the wide and unrestrained 
range of the malignant passions, which seem to set at defiance the very no- 
tion of the existence of an internal controlling agent. 

I'lie disciples of Calvin, in support of their favourite exposition of certain 
texts of Scripture, tread over the same ground with the advocates of the 
system of Fatalism. They have learnt the value of Christianity, as the pu- 
rifier of morals, the regulator of conduct, the messenger of peace, and the 
passport to eternal happiness. Like knowledge, civilization, power, they 
observe that this invaluable blessing is very partially dispensed, — that vast 
regions of the earth are totally bereft of it,-— that even in Christian coun- 
tries, multitudes, from the consequence of defective education, and the con- 
tamination of vicious example, wilfully reject it. Unaccustomed to enlarged 
views of the designs of Providence, they do not scruple to account for this 
apparently anomalous arrangement in a way which compromises the justice 
of the Almighty. They abandon, with Necessarians, — with Fatalists, the 
belief of the freedom of the will. They adopt tlie dogma of predestination 
ill its most abhorrent character ; and, in conformity with its rigid dictates, 
consign, with complacency, the greater mass of mankind to everlasting tor- 
ment and misery, for conduct which the arguments and examples adduced 
in its favour have proved to be inevitable. 

Part of the premises upon which these identical theories rest are unde- 
niably true ; the inferences dedilted from them are palpably, and it might, 
without setting too high a value upon human reason, be supposed unques- 
tionably false. It is not necessary to deny the essential freedom ot the 
will, because upon some, or even frequent occasions, it is held under re- 
straint. The true Christian, however, stedfastly believes, that, insomuch as 
this freedom is withheld, responsibility is removed. The individual will 
not be brought to account for an act which is not the deliberate offspring of 
his will ; or over the commission of which a concurrence of circumstances, 
independent of himself, had prevented his legitimate control : or, he will 
be accountable for only so much of his couducti in the course of which the 
will, in the true character of a res|wnsible agent, was in the possession of 
its appropriate functions. The distinction will be made by an omniscient 
Judge, with whom no task is difficult ; and who also, although in a way in- 
comprehensible to us, can jeasily reconcile with Uie exercise of his undoubt- 
ed attribute of prescience, the freetlom of human action. 

But in conformity with the views developed in the course of this disqui- 
sition, the restraint alluded to, whose effect has been to bring into question 
the existence of free-will, is destined to be indefinitely reduced. Knowledge 
and civilization will eventually be universally diffused ; just and liberal in- 
stitutions will be established, and the dominion of the violent passions re- 
strained within reasonable bounds. The freedom of human action will then 
become more apparent, end fatalism will lose its great practical argument. 
Christianity will be extended throughout the boundaries of the habitable 
t'arth : it will penetrate more generally into the hearts of individuals in pro- 
portion as it becomes divested of those objectionable appendages which (}rc 
wholly the invention and fabrication of mdii. The stern pmlestinarian will 
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then learn to relax somewhat of the harshness of his cre^d. As the multi- 
tude of the victims of cteipiah unappeasable wrath, diminiBh, he will he the 
more inclined to commiserate the few tlfat remain ; and before he finally se- 
parates them from the number of the elect, be will exercise some indi^lgence 
in considering the merits and grounds of their supposed condemnation. 

Thus^ while contentions and wars cease in consequence of the triumph of 
religion and reason over the evil passions, opinions upon high objects of hu- 
man interest and animosity wiU gradua^ experience a beneficial cliangc. 
The scheme of Providence, so far as it affects the destinies of man, will be 
extricated from some of its most perplexing difficulties. Men will be asliain- 
cd to draw their inferences upon disputed questions from defective sources : 
they will be furnished with ap appeal from the events of time, in its infancy, 
to those of the matured age of the world. I'heir ideas of God and of hij> 
dealings will become enlarged. A wide spread of suj)erior feeling, in the 
true spirit of the Apostle*8 definition of cliarity, will take place, and effec- 
tually preclude all danger of, the recurrence, as well as all grounds for the 
plea of the npoessity of war.* • 

C To be continued' J . 


The storm is up ; and with a giant's wrath, 

Whom wine has madden'd, on their smoking path 
The elements in frenzy all have sprung. 

Beep calls to deep, as with an earthquake's tongue ; 
And, like wild war-steeds to the charge, bound on 
The fosgnittg billows to tlie wreck-strewn shore. 

The whirlwinds combat with the oaks, ami o'er 
The forests rave in joy, to list their groan. 
Destruction shouts upon his tempest-car, 

As heav'n and earth are mingling in the war. 

Terror, the tyrant grim, smiles dark as bel], 

To mark his^vassal's work, his 'best so well. 

Ye Atheists ^ tremble at the Almighty pow'r 

Of Him who summons forth this awful hour. 

* 
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Holman's tkavlls in rossia, &c *. 


PusstA having lately assumed the 
rank of the most preponderating state 
of the Cotitinent, apparently, the 
ambitious. Tsar of the North was 
anxious to grasp the balance of 
Europe/* But that mortal enofny 
of despotism — Liberty, the goddess 
of Britons, was gradually effecting a 
mighty change in the new world, 
which has ended in the independence 
of tens of millions of men who were 
held in thraldom, and in new con- 
nections with Great Britain and the 
United States, which have totally 
altered the aspect of European poli- 
tics, commerce, and power. The 


HoJi/ Alliance, which lias long made* 
so vaunting a noise, and which, by 
its illiberal ity, intolerance, despotism, 
apd oppression, has become detest- 
able, is now sinking into oblivion , 
and, we doubt not, will be gradually, 
dissolved without a special Congress 
of Sovereigns. But a few years ago, 
all the world was keenly alive to the 
next proceedings of that Association 
of Sovereigns, and especially to those 
of the magnanimous Emperor Alex- 
ander ; now their measures excite 
little anxiety, and less solicitude, at 
least in this happy island. * In rela- 
tion to Russia, we were never of the 


• Travels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, 
&c. Undertaken during the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, while suffering from 
total blindness ; nnd comprising an account of the author being conducted a state pri- 
«.orier from the Kafcteni Parts of Siberia. By James Holman, K. N., and K. W* 
2 lols. 8\o., 21 a.i Lcndoii ; Whiltdkcr, 1825. 
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nnnfibor who woro' greatly alarmed ful feelings which this may be ex-f 
at her power, *but wc are of opinion pected to excite, where do they look 
that she ought not to escape from for consolation? To Ireland, and 
view. .Her conduct should be strictly there do they fasten, as if by instinct, 
watched, and her aggrandizing pro- upon the unfortunate circumstances 
gress completely checked. When we of that country. They cherish the 
recal to mind her irntDense territory persuasion that she is a rankling 
—her population of forty-five mil- wound in the bosom of the State, 
lions of souls — her advancement in which will work the destruction' of 
arts, sciences, and civilizatiotv-^her its vital powers. Let us then disap- 
intrigues and influejice anrong the point the hopes of those who look to 
powers of the Continent— her great this as the means of %c6ompIishing 
army of nearly « million of ipen, their views against the interest of 
(which, as a mere mass of physical Oreat Britain. Let us, by healing 
strength, forms a mighty machine,) this wound, annihilate those* antici- 
— her improvement in military tac- * pations, and let the cure he so corn- 
tics — her new system of niilitary co- plete, and the healing so effectual. 
Ionization — the extraordinary im- that not even the cicatrix shall re- 
pulse given to her people by the main Such sentiments do ho- 
es tablishracnt of public schools and nour to the head and heart of their 
Bible societies, by the formation of author, and must claim the highest 
loads, canals, and other public works esteem even of political opponents, 
— we must concede that llussia holds for their good sense and their sound 
a high political and important sta«»- reasoning. Long may the pilot of 
tion. She can, at all times, furnish our government live to promulgate 
men to whatever pbwer chooses to such doctrines ! 
pay for them ; and thus, by land. Our readers have no reason to 
may become a dangerous foe or a complain of the lack of information 
useful ally to Groat Britain. The respecting the vast empire of Hussia. 
strength of her . trifling fleets in the Within the last fifteen months our 
Baltic and the Black Sea gives us pages have contained a review of 
little concern; and were they even Br LyttiVs Character of the Russians 
formidable, luckily for us they must and Detailed History of Moscow f 
pass the Sound, or the Thracian of the same author's Account of the 
Bosphorus, before they can directly Military Colonies in Rjissia J : of 
do us any injury, and there their Captain Cochrane's 
progress could at once be arrested by ney through Russia, Siberia, and 
til e wooden walls of Old England. Tariary^:^ oHha Histoirc MUitairc 
But let us quit speculation, and come ,de la Campagne de Russie en 1819, 
to matters of fact. How gratifying by Colonel Boutourlin || : of the 
must it he to every inhabitant of History of JVapoleons Enpedition lo 
this island to read the following de- Russiain 18 19, by Count de Segur** : 
liglitful extract ! and, besides, we have inserted Br 

* the nrosperity of the country Lyall's Answer to the pitiful ti- 

.at large, it has outgrown all its for- ratle of the Quarterly Review against 
iner greatness ; and as it is in human his quarto volume ft. M^e.have now 
Nature to look invidiously on the other two works connected with the 
success of rivals — nations following same subject before us, and which 
the same rule as individuals, it is to we mean to analy^: viz. Lyalfs 
he presumed that the other countries IVaveU in Russia, the Krimed, the 
of Europe regard with no favourable Caucasus, and Georgia, and Hol- 
t ye the increasing power and«trength man's Travels, the full title of whicli 
of the British empire. In the pain- is at the commencement of this ar- 

* Vide Air Canning’s Speech on the motion for the second rending of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill Globe and Traveller^ April 22d 1825. 

Vide Number for March IBSL 

J ^ April — - 

. — May — 

II — -.r Dec. — and January 1 825. 

•• March and April 182-5. 

t-1- March 1825. 
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tide. To the volume* of the last- expect to hear of the tliaf, ainl the 
named gentleman we shall now par- dumb, and the lame, and even ilie 
ticularly allude reserving our ac- mho dance fhvir shnes and 

count of Dr Lyall’s work for andther their Jtet away, and continve ifancw^- 
Number. on their stumps *, undertaking jour- 

Mr Holman, who has long suffered nies to Siberia, .and to all the otluT 
under a total deprivation ot* sight, is quarters of the globe. But our read- 
fa vourably known to the public, by ers must be longing to hear some- 
his Narrative of a Journey through thing of the blind traveller, and of 
France, Italy, &c., and is the indi- the interesting transcript of his 
vidual whom the Kussians, with mind, which his pages contain ; and 
their usual ^consistency, have de- still we must tell them something 
signated the Blind Spy, and sent out about the dedication, 
of their country after he had reached The dedication of Dr Lyall's 
the heart of Siberia. In the preface quarto, without permission — though 
to his former work, Mr Holman Mn flattering language — to His Ini- 
gives the following account of him- perial Majesty Alexander, seems to 
self: have had an astonishing effect upon 

'' Destined to the naval service of some of the potentates of Europe, and 
his country, his exclusive attention, put them on the qui vive* Through 
for some years,' was devoted to the Mr Benkhausen, the Russian Vice- 
attainment of that professional know- Consul at London, the Emperor 
ledge which he hoped might lead caused a notice to be put in the 
to honourable distinction ;** but, “ at newspapers, to warn the public that 
the age of twenty-five, while in the the Doctor had no authority to dedi- 
very bloom of expectation, his pro- cate his quarto to him : and this 
spects were irrecoverably blighted, by measure was soon followed by a kind 
the effects of an illness, resulting of ukdz, or prohibition, for the pur- 
from his professional duties, and pose of preventiijg foreign writers 
wliich.left him deprived of all the from dedicating their works to the 
advantages of * Heaven's prime de- Autocrat, “ without having pre- 
cree,* — wholly— and, he fears, per- viously solicited permission from tlie 
manently blind." Minister of Foreign Affairs, through 

Since his severe affliction. Lieu- the Russian Ambassador resident iii 
tenant Holman has employed his the country in 'which the author re- 
leisure in the cultivation of science sides/' In answer to this absurd 
and literature, and in travelling. A ordtJf, Dr Lyall contends that an 
few years ago, he attended a number author may dedicate his work to 
of the lectures in our University, whom he pleases, the words hy per-- 
We should imagine that the organ mission not being used : although, 
of locomotion must be amply deve- as a matter of courtesy, he allows 
loped in Mr Holman's cranium, for that, when practicable, the indivi- 
notwithstanding that he is involved dual to whom a work is intended to 
in darkness, he has travelled many be dedicated may be consulted. At 
thousand miles, and had formed a all events, every individual has the. 
still grander plan. But this assuredly power of accepting, or neglecting, or 
is the age of travelling ; for one per- rejecting, a dedication t. 
forms a journey through Spain, Tor- The Doctor laughs at the idea of 
tugal, Russia, and Siberia, for the a Tsar of Russia sending a prohihi- 
greatest part on foot ; and a blind lion to Britons, and states, that the 
man contemplates making the tour Imperial Alexander's ukaz. only ex- 
of the globe, and actually continues cited universal surprise, laughter, 
his journey till arrested in his pro- ridicule, and contempt, by the folly 
gress by despotic power, as will be it evinced in the Counsellors of His 
seen in the sequel. We may s6on Majesty 

■ Vide John Bull in America, or the New Munchausen, 12ma, just published— 
a remarkably clever answer and satire of the stupid review of Faux’s Travels in the 
Quarterly. 

Wc find that Dr Lyall has re-printed all the documents to which allusion has 
been made in the^Appendix of his Travels. 

If In the library of the University of this city, there is a book bearing the follow- 
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We had thought that Xio other 
Sovereign would commit himself in a 
similar manner, but, to our asto- 
nishment, we lately saw by the Flam* 
burgh "papers, “ that the King of 
Prussia, in imitation of thq Emperor 
^Vlexander, has ordered that no per- 
son shall dedicate any new work to 
liim without special permission/* 
We have been, therefore, for a few 
uecks past, in the daily exf^ctation 
of finding a similar prohibition from 
the bdoved brother and holy ally of 
the two inonarchs alluded to, the 
Emperor of Austria ; but we have 
hitherto been disappointed ; and we 
sincerely trust that this Sovereign 
will think before he acts, — that he 
will call to mind, in addressing Bri- 
tons at least, that he speaks to those 
who are free, and who dare assert 
and maintain the rights of mam 

Scarcely had the ink traced these 
sentiments when the following notice 
caught our eyes : 

. Peterslurgh^ April 2d 1825. 

The Ministry of Popular Instruction, 
and that of the Interior, have lately re* 
ceived more rigorous instructions relative 
to the inspection of writings and books in 
foreign languages brought from abroad/* 

Entertaining the opinions already 
expressed, we could scarcely give 
credit to our own visual organs, when 
we read the following lines in our 
newspapers about three weeks ago : 

Hanover^ April 2d 1825. 

“ A notice has been isbued by His 
Majesty’s Cabinet Ministry, to the 
if books or works of art are sent or dedi- 
cated to His Majesty, without first ask- 
in^ and receiving permission, no attention 
w ill be paid to them */’ 

What were His Majesty's obje<^ts 
in causing this notice to be issued, 
or what reasons he had for such an 
order, we cannot pretend to know, 
nor even to guess. W e trust we shall 
hear of no >uch sentiments in this 
island. At the same Hme, the tn^t 
flimsy reasoncr will remark the dif- 
ference often between the prohibitions 
to authors^ of the Emperor of Russia 


in Rmsia, 

and the I\ing of Prusaia, and the 
mere annunciation that no atteniion 
wiil be paid to dedications or presently, 
unless permission has been given for 
making them. There is something 
ration^ here, for authors may con- 
tinue to dedicate, withoui; liberty, to 
the British Sovereign, in Hanover, 
and, because they have not observed 
the necessary etiquette, he may pass 
them in silence. 

But the reader may ^ain enquire, 
why this digression with respect tu 
decl^tions? We answer, because 
Mr Holman’s volumes are dedicated 
by permission to 'King George IV., 
to whopn the author confesses him- 
self indebted for essential benefits. 
The dedication is conceived in such 
terms as must please our gracious 
Sovereign. We ijiink, howevei, that 
the Emperor Alexander will take 
umbrage at the circumstance of Ills 
Britannic Majesty having adopted 
the dedication of a work which ex- 
poses the national character of the 
Russians, and contains an account of 
the infamous conduct of the autocra- 
tic government, in having made Mr 
Holman a state-prisoner— -treated 
him like a spy — and ^ally sent him 
out of their dominions. But the 
time of great complacency towards 
the Sovereign of the Northern Em- 
pire is passed away. 

It is a pleasing and edifying task, 
to dcvelope the minds of different in- 
dividuals, and to examine them un- 
der a variety of circumstances. We 
have read much of the wonderful 
deeds of the blind— roechairics as 
well as philosophers — and we re- 
ceived the first rudiments of chemis- 
try from a blind lecturer, so that we 
were prepared to meet with the jour- 
nal of a blind traveller. 

The copious title of Mr Holmai/s 
work explains the grand outlines and 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
autlior’s travels, and he shall now 
gpefidi for himself. 

Were any individual, gifted with the 
ftill end ordinary powers that it has plea- 
sed the Creator to confer upon the human 
race, to undertake a journey into a strange. 


mg dedication, ‘‘ To God Almighty x” and we have heard, that, in speaking 

duct of the liinperor Alexander, one of Dr Lyall’s friends said, a man dedicate 

lojt work to the Devils if he chooses. 

• 'fhe former extract bears the same date. 

VOL. XVI. ^ ^ 
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and 1 most uni now n couiilrv, there could 
lx no rv, Ison w h\ ht sljould not collect, 
and communicHtc, a fund of curiotis and 
inUre'jt ii^puticularb relative to the scene 
of his travel, us inhabitants, and produc* 
tions , but th It one circumstanced like 
the Author of the present work, under a 
total deprivation ot that most important 
of the senses for acquiring a knowledge 
of external objects — the powci ot vision, 
should, in the first place, mcdit itc and 
* attempt such a journey , and, sccondK , 
venture to obtnide its results upon the 
public, must be deemed a solecism, both 
in the history of travel and literature 

Impressed by the above considerations, 
the Author feels it incumbent upon him 
to explain, as a prefatory subject, the 
monies which led him to such “deeds 
of daring enterprise” — to traverse, sight* 
less, and almost alone, the dreary wilds 
of a barbarous country, w idcr in extent 
than t uropc itnlt , and also to declare 
the channels and opportunities through 
vihich be has been enabled to derive that 
information he is now desirous to impart 
to the public. 

Deprived* by the will of the Almigh- 
ty, of all intercourse with the visible world, 
thedesiic rf locomotion has to him be- 
come a new sense,— 41 compensating prin- 
ciple, which, by the succession of objects 
It pre!*ents, serves to fill up the deficien- 
cies of which he would otherwise be sen- 
sible, iVorn the loss of the visual organ 
It may not be easy to explain, with cor- 
rectness, the nature of the sensations 
w hi£h are thus communicated , that 
numberless and interestmg aasociotions 
are called forth may readily be conceiv- 
ed, and which, connecting themselves 
with ideas previously acquired, relative 
to the countries, pieces, and objects with 
w hich he is really, or virtually, brought 
into contact, give nse to operations 
of the mind more or less pleasurable. 
This, however, is not all. the novelties 
which present themselves, dependent on 
the habits or customs of the people he 
may meet with , the acadents to which 
he becomes exposed, many of them reii^ 
dered singularly peculiar by the petulia- 
nty of his ow n circumstances and the 
variety of general information be may be 
enabl^ to glean , to which may be add- 
ed, an almost romantic ardour to Mir- 
mount difficulties , all conspire to throw 
an interest, sometimes neirly mugiC4il, 
over his wanderings 

1 he above ob^^ervati ms may constitute 
soirctbuig like an 'i|X>Jogy foi what many 
will ugard as an absurd or alftcled rest- 
lessness of mind, i feeling which he is 
nqt a little anxious to do away w ith, since 
his heart dischim*! , besides, he often 


yune 

finds It a maternl annoyance, having 
more tlnn once be^n indebted to it for a 
mortifying opposition to his most anxious 
w ishes 

Ihat he should intrude iqxm tfie pub- 
lic the narrative of his 7 ournty and ad- 
ventures, requu^s a farther explanation 
With his great disadvantages, he h is no 
right to presume tbit he could add much 
to what was previously known respecting 
the immense Russian Empire, or with 
much authority, illustrate the manners, 
customs or character of its inhabit ints , 
the field, however, is n widt one, and one 
which has not flrequcntly been trodden, 
so that numberless of its indigenous pro- 
ductions, both natural and moral, remain 
to be discovered Whether the Author 
has succeeded in collecting — to cUrry for- 
ward the metaphor-— anv of its ongiml 
plhnts, or of the latent seeds, or spnng- 
mg flowers of the recent civ ib/ation of 
this country, he leaves to the reader, af- 
ter the perusal of his pages, to determine 
He IS, howevei, willing to admit, that in 
sending forth his namtive, he is not a 
little influenced by the wish to be legard 
cd as a member, however humble, of th 
literary world, m which feeling he is, to 
a degree, encouraged by the favourable 
manner m which hn> former production 
vtas received by the public Those who 
may be inclined to cen'urc his presump- 
tion in this respect, be trusts w ill not d - 
ny some indulgence to his |xculi ir situi- 
tioii, or refuse to admit, however much 
the woik Itself may fail in interest that 
the innocent gratification he hns derived 
from its composition is some excuse lor 
the publication. 

Mr Holman is not pleased with 
the remarks * which Captain Coch- 
rane made in his “ Ftdcstiian Jonr^ 
ney** with respect to the intoima- 
tion which he was hkcly to obtain , 
and when the circumstances below 
are considered, we need not be sur- 
prised at his indignation, although 
wo think he has evinced his sensibi- 
lity with too great warmth, in thest 
words, ** Physically blind as th( au- 
thor is, he cannot but be sensible ol 
the mental obscurity oi Captain C , 
and might, without impropriety ad- 
dress him in the words of the llomiu 
satirist. 

Cur tu lippus, aliorum vitia t im ccr i 
acutufi ” 

We have learned from unques- 
tionable authority, that Captaii 
Cochrane, Lieutenant Holman, and 
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Pr Lyall, were intimato at \foscow, 
* an<l that the latter gentleman ren- 
dered these travellers every assistance 
in his power. For these attentions 
Mr Holman testifies his gratitude, 
in different places of the volumes 
before us; but Captain Cochrane, 
on the contrary, when describing 
Moscow in bis Pedestrian Journey, 
never even alludes to Dr Lyalrs 
, quarto, from which he seems to have 
most disingenuously borrowed varioua 
statements. 1 ndeed, in his homeward 
journey, he has the audacity, or the 
Ignorance, to say, This compAra'* 
tive ea:/70jr<f will speak for itself: I 
should not have introduced it, "but 
for t/ic defect appertaining^ to publi- 
cations relating to Moscow* :** yet all 
this expose is contained in Pr LyaU s 
quarto, which was published long 
before the Captain issued his remarks 
to li^t. We have been informed, 
that it is probable that the Caiptain, 
when the first edition of his work 
was published, was held in thraldom 
by the Directors of the Quarttrly 
Review, who, probably on account 
of bis having cnatiged his publisher 
— against whom he loudly complain- 
ed — have, in a late number, shewn 
him DO great mer^. Besides, bv • 
the time Captain Cochrane's work 
was published, Dr Lyall had un- 
folded too many melancholy truths 
with respect to Hu$6ia, and bad be- 
come obnoxious to her government, 
by whom the hardy pedestrian had 
not lost hopes of being employed in 
his own element. But his com* 
placency — perhaps we might say 
servility— were to him of no avail. 
The liussian Government — as it had 
previously done a( Petersburgh-^ 
lent a deaf ear to his proposals when 
‘he reaclied London. 

In the preface to the third edition 
of his work, which is an answer to 
the reviewal of the first and second 
tditious in the Quarterly Review — 
in allusion to that hankering after 
reasons*' why he did not, go over to 
America, and the desire the Edi- 
tor has to induce” him “ to charge 
the Russian Government with pre** 
venting it, because there was already 
a Russian expedition there,” (the . 
author does not iriban over in Ame- 
rica, but in the soas between the two 


continents,) he unequivocally tlc- 
clares there was nothing of the kind. 

‘‘ I,** says be, was never stopped 
by them from going where I chose,; 
they did me the honour to grant me 
a carte blanche^ which 1 did not 
abuse.” But, from what we deem 
good authority, we have heard a very 
different account of the matter ; vias. 
that while the Governor-General of 
Siberia, Speransky, gave the Captain 
a private letter of introduction to 
Baron Wraugel, favourable to bis 
views, acting with the duplicity cha- 
racteristic of his nation, be sent pri- 
vate orders to arrest his ^rogrfess, by 
throwing difficulties in his way, and 
by withholding from him the neces- 
sary means for the prosecution of 
his designs, if he showed the deter- 
mination to persevere. 

In allusion to his having been con- 
ducted a state-prisoner from . the 
eastern parts of Siberia to .the fron- 
tiers of Austria, by a Government 
courier, Mr Holman remarks : ^ • 

Ope painfUl subjCct remains to be no- 
tice— the abrupt and liasty manner in 
which the author was conducted from * 
out of Siberia, and the Russian empire, 
by the particular mandate of the Imperial 
Alexander, a measure for which he is to- 
tally at a loss to assign any satisfactory 
reason, and which prevented him fh)m 
compMng the more arduous and inter- 
esting part of the arrangement for travel 
which he had sketched out fbr himself. 

The reason advanced, of the Empe- 
ror’s anxiety for the j>er9onal safety of the 
author, is evidently more specious than 
real, since it is contradicted by the unne. 
cessary harsh treatment, and strict sur- 
veillance, which were exletwied over him 
during his conveyance as a fetate-prisoner 
to the, Atistrian frontier. Had this mo- 
tive neally existed, it is reasonable to in- 
fer that he troiild° have been at St. 
Petersburgh or Moscow, in the bosom of 
his friend^, instead of being draped out 
of the empire, and left ot its borders, a 
Still greatik stranger than even in Siberia 
itself. 

The author feels It due to himself to 
state, that he is neither conscious that he 
could have given private personal offence 
to his Imperial Majesty, nor have excited 
the suspicion or jealousy of the govern- 
ment, by any of his proceedings or en- 
quiries ; in short, he neither felt himSelf 
prompt^ by his powers or inclination, to 
interfere with, or animadvert upon, the 


Pedestrian Journey, third edition,^ Vol. II., p. 26*1. 
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4 »civernment, eren «» far as to pass the 
shpfhtcst censure upon the many glaring 
faults which could not fail to he observ* 
able to the eye of a free-born Engli^- 
man. 

Mr Qplraati left London far St. 
Petersbui^h, with the ojttifmihU mo- 
tive of viaiting the Russian empire> 
but with the real one^ should cir^ 
cumstances prove wpopitioas, of mak<< > 
ing a circuit of the world^-nrather a 
daring enterptise for a blind person. 
Hts motives for concealing his real 
designs 

— are attributable to the opposition my 
kind friends have always b^n in^ined to 
make against what^ under my peculiar 
deprivation, they are disposed to regard 
as Quixotic feelings ; a feeling on their 
parts which 1 am desirous to suppress, 
t»in^, on variou^s occasions, 1 have to 
charge it with the disappointment of my 
most anxious wishes. Alas ! how little 
are they able to appreciate my true sen- 
timents and powers, as devdioping them- 
selves ih an intense desire to occupy the 
mind, to acquire solid information, and 
triumph over those difficulties which 
tithers might deem insurmountable ! 
That my views are not chimerical, may 
be inferred ftom the success which, as ‘ 
far as my innate powers are concerned, 
has hitherto attend^ itiy exertions. Where 
the mind is properly constituted, the di- 
minution of one faculty tiaiurally calls 
others into more extensive action. In 
iny case, the deprivation of sight has been 
succeeded by an incremated desire for loco- 
motion ; nOr, little as the world may 
imagine me adapted for its indulgence, 
am 1 conscious of having ever over-rated 
my abilities in that particular i in short, 
'there are few obstacles which man’s per- 
severance may not enable him to over- 
came, If he will but rightly exercise tfiose 
faculties with which the benedcenc0 of 
his Creatofhas endowed him. 

When the vessel which carried 
Mr Holman was visited by the 
guard-ship in the Roads of Cron- 
stadt, they were excessively annoyed 
by the oncers of. the revenue, and 
their conduct called forth the subse- 
quent remarks ; 

A singular future in the manners of 
these gentry, is a system of begging any, 
or every article which happens to lake 
their fancy, and this in a way ’that nei- 
ther expects nor admits Of a denial; nay, 
such was their Capacity and meanness, 
that one even asked the captain to give 

needles, thrvad^and tape, for the use 


oi hi.^ wife; and which,^ to keep Iiim in 
g(x)d humour, were promised on the next 
voyage. I afterwards heard many lodi- 
crous instances of the extent to which 
they sometimes cimry their begging sys- 
tem. A lady of my acquaintance came 
over when a cl^ld, and brought a doll for 
her amusement : one of the custom-house 
fellows took it into his head to long for 
this plaything, and, with rapturous ad- 
miration, mtide his petition accordingly ; 
nor could the poor child’s tears^ nor the 
captain’s entreaties, induce him to forego 
his covetous demand. At length, the 
child’s unwilling and faultering consent 
was gained, by a promise of bringing her 
a better one next voyage. Cold, indeed, 
must be the hearts of such men I 

Of course, this system is^ not sanctioned 
by the government, it is only submitted 
to by the captains of foreign vessels, to pre- 
8er\^ the complacency, and prevent the ill- 
will and annoyance of the.se fellows in the 
arrangement of their port-duties. On th«* 
contrary, Sn instance occurred not long 
since, where, on a threat of complaint to 
the government the officer, in the most 
abject manner, returned the articles he 
had received, and entreated that the affair 
might net be noticed^ In our instance, 
their cupidity received a material check, 
on irnding that there was a British oflicer 
on board ; and, as they have a wonderful 
respect for military rank, from that mo- 
ment all begging ceased. 

X trnst that these unpleasant traits of 
Russian character will he softened down 
on a more intimate ac<|uaintance. They 
could not, however, fell to excite on un- 
favourable impres^KMi at the very moment 
of entering the country ; nor am I una- 
ware of the injustice of drawing general 
inferences from the peculiar manners and 
customs of a sca-port. How incorrect 
would be the opinion of a foreigner with 
respect to our own country, were he to 
take his estimates of its character fronr 
the impressions he might receive on hi.s 
first landing at our sea-ports ! He would 
necessarily fall to discover any of that ge- 
nuine solidity and integrity of character 
peculiar to our country, which developcs 
itself so gradually as almost to close the 
door against admission of friendly in- 
tercourse with strangers ; but which, onc6 
admitted, evinces more purity and per- 
manence than attaches to any other peo- 
ple in the world. 

We should have been glad that 
' Mr Holman had repeated fewer ot 
the details with respect to Peters- 
htii^h, which has been again and • 
again well described.; and very par- 
ticularly by dames, in the most 
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lively an?I entertaining maimer. The 
• gleanings of the “ Jiltnd how- 

^vtT, deserve some attention : and 
we believe our readers will be more 
highly pleased with the account of a 
i^ozak dinner — which Is illustrated 
by a plate — than widi the locally in- 
teresting objects of tile new Russian 
capital. 

Feb. 27th (1823) was tt day of high 
gratification to me, as I had the honoar 
of dining a la Cossague^ with the cele** 
brjted General YefremoflV at the viUag^ 
a()propriated for iha quarters Of the Cos- 
sack troo()s stationed at St. Petersburgh, 
and which is situated about a mile beyond 
the Nevsky Monastery. Our party was 
) ectiived by the general in the most warm 
and friendly manner. I was, I believe, 
thj only stranger present ; but his polite 
attention soon banished all reserve. He 
had even the condescension to bring me 
Iks helmet, and a variety of other articles, 
i\iiich he thought might interest me to 
examine. He also ordered in some of hia 
soldiers, that I might examine their uni- 
torm and accoutrcinents. How gratify* 

I rig, to receive such attentions from such 
.1 man ! and how unjust, to designate, as 
bai barous, a nation, one of whose mem* 
lurs, risen from the rank of a common 
soldier, can shew so much sentiment and 
M^nbihility to an apparently unfortunate 
indiMdual like myself! 

Previous to dinner being announced, 
'\e ncre tempted to whet our appetites 
luih caviare, dried hSh from the Don, 

<' hee‘c, &c. w'ith brandy and various 
other liquors, including a peculiar spirit, 
made in the country of the Don Cossacks, 
ill which the buds of the birch*tree had 
been infused, that made it so bitter as to 
hi quite nauseous. 

At length dinner was served up,— if in 
order, in a very reverse one to what I had 
been accustomed. The first dish was 
<^rned beef, followed by sturgeon, which, 
m Its turn, was succeeded by soup ; after 
this wc bad a variety of made-dishes and 
of game, while roasted meats brought up 
the rear 

We had a great variety of w'ines, com- 
prising Madeira and French wines ; but 
those w'ere neglected <iur the mofe agree* ^ 
able ones from the general's own estates 
m the Don country. Most of these were 
very sweet and effervescent, like cham- 
paigiie and cyder, agreeable to the taste, 
hui, at the same time, highly treacherous, 
^nd sure to give a severe headache mext 

if indulged in, particularly w'hen 
drunk, as is usually done here, out of 
lull) biers. 

Soon ns dinner was concluded, wc 


^ /a lius^ta, 

retired into an adjoining room, to take 
coffee ; about an hour utter which a lIlo^t 
sumptuous dessert w'as introduced. The 
gloss DOW again circulated with freedom ; 
and, as there w'as no escaping the vigi- 
lance of a Cossack general, 1 am afraid 
few' of our jiarty could hope to escape the 
penalty of the succeeding morning. Our 
good host W'as the life of his company ; 
nor do ( recollect when I ever spent a 
more animated and happy day. 

While taking our wnne, some Cossack 
children occasionally ran inlo the room, 
one of whom, a httie girl of uliout three 
years of age, I took into my anns, and 
liresented with wine, which she appeared 
to t^ke With much relish ; in short, she 
was 8b^ contented with her situation as 
to be unwilling to leave roe. 

The novelty of our entertainment was, 
however,^ yet to pome. dozen strap, 
ping Cos^ks now entered the room, and 
begoh to entertain us with a variety of 
their national songs, the n hole singing 
tc^ether, but each taking separate parts* 
Alter this had proceeded for a time, all 
on a suddhn they caught up ^one of our 
party, laid him out on thetr arms, and 
begail tossing him into the air, thus ma- 
king him dance to the tunepf their song ; 
this was repeated in succession with each 
individual, and considered a • great com- 
pliment, uliicb was returned by a present 
of money. It was practised upon thp ge- 
neral himself, os well as bis visitors. A 
single individual of our party alone es- 
caped this dance ia the air : he was one 
of the imperial chamberlqins, and so 
bulky, that the* Don amateurs were ac- 
tually shy of amusing themselves u ith 
his person. 

1 shall conclude the above account, 
with a few historical anecdotes uf our 
noble host. 

Atthq period of the battle of Leqibic 
he had attained only the rank of colonel, 
and bad then the honour of saving his 
emperor from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. He was advancing at the 
head of three hundred. Cossacks, when ho 
met his Imperial M^*esty, closely pressed 
by a body of Freneli cavalry. He was 
ordered by the JEinpcror to charge the 
French, with the view of allowing him 
time for escape ; this, not\^ ithsfanding 
the great disparity of force, was effected 
in the most gallant manner ; the clouds 
of dust which their advaned occasioned 
prevented the enemy from ascertaining 
their numbers, while the horrid jell, 
which always accomiunics the charge of 
these troops, struck such terror into tlic 
hearts of their advcisnries, that thtj 
speedHy retreated. For this important 
service, Colonel Yefiemcff recciied from 
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the Emperor's bai»), on the field of battle, 
the order of SU George, of which he is 
more proud than of all the other laurels 
won by him during the war. The rank 
of general soon followed, and he now 
stands next to the hetman. 

During the retreat of the French army, 
his gallant conduct attracted $o iforeibly 
the attention of llfltufat, ^hb edmmanded 
Freitcti cavalry, thift he sent him a 
valhable watclu ammptaiedt by a flag of 
truce, with tm it m^gbt be 

presented to ibe g^ilSant officer who com- 
manded the Coai^k troops, as a mark of 
his esteen^ ,the activity and bravery 
he had sof often 'witnessed. What an ho- 
nourabte testimonial to reenve ftom an 
enemy I 

The history of syand ^fioes i« 
sometimes ex^emely ctirtoiisj and 
we kjoow of none which Iffis been 
more so, than what was called the 
Matble Charch of St Isaac, afSt. 
Petersburgh, the erection of which, 
77i toiOi Holman erroneously at- 
tributes (0 Catharine the^ Second, 
Now, all the world knows, that not 
much more than two-thirds of that 
structure was raised during Catha- 
rine's life, and that Paul, on coming 
to the throne, caused it to befiuishea 
with great rapidity, and briqk-^ 
one of the many instanm of that 
monarch's caprice. This conduce 
gave rise to a most poignant and sa- 
tirical epigram-.- 

“ Of two reigns, bohol<| the image, 

W hose base is xnarble and summit brick.'* 

For this Just jeu d'esprit, and the 
folly of divu^ing it, the author was 
sent to atone to one of the Aleutian 
islands*. * , , 

>f^ith resped; to the so called mar- 
ble and gipomy chufch, Mr Holman 
says. 

It is now, however, taken down, the 
Emperor having selected its site for a 
splciKlid new church, to be built Upon the 
plan of a French architect Unfortunate. 
)y, however, after an immense expense 
tneurred, the foundations have been found 
inadequate to support the thass 43f the 
new intended auperbtmctim* ; so that the 
new building h at a stand, until either 
some plan is devised for strengthening the 
foundation, or a new spot selected. In 
whatever way this pdnt may be decided, 
one thing is certain, -*>that a church must 
be re.erocted on the site of the Isaac, 


since it is a superstitious custom«tamong8t 
these people, that where a church has 
once been, a church must continue to lie ; 
nay, if' one is taken down, with a view 
of rebuilding it, some jiortion of the old 
edifice must remain ; and this is the rea- 
son why the foundations of the Isaac 
Church have not been entirely razed. 

Our adventurer having made a vi- 
sit to the Aciulemy of Arts, remarks ; 

It may bo«X(^ted that 1 should ex. 
plain the nature of the interest 1 take in 
a visit to such a place as the present ; fur 
it wilI^scarcely be admitted that the loss 
of sighi can, on ,euch an occasion, he 
compensated by the mental powers. Few 
Who have the blessing of sight, give them, 
selves time to consider what ideas they 
would entertain of external objects if 
they were deprived of this sense, or how 
much pains they would take to compen* 
sate such deprivation. . Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible for anyone to ha\e a 
right conception of the confidence which 
a person, who has been long affiicted with 
blindness, acquires, with respect to his 
various fotercourses with the world : 
time and experience must produce it, but 
reflection and judgment alone can bring 
it to perfection. There are, however, 
some points, particularly those which re- 
late to personal intercourse, which may 
be more instantaneou&ly acquired, as if 
by a principle of perceptive instinct ; this, 
at least, my expenence indicates : for in- 
stance, when any one is conversing with 
me, I conceive myself to see the expres- 
sioD of countenance as the words are pro. 
nounced, almost as if 1 actually saw it, 
and, in ordinary cases, receive a similar 
kind of satisfl^tion. This may be ac. 
counted for foom a combination of causes, 
.-*as the tone of voice, the manner of 
speaking, and other circumstances, w hich 
excite in my mind an ideal picture of the 
features, personal qualities, manners, nay, 
even the character of the person convers/ 
ing with me, particularly when aided by 
associations derived from my own expe* 
rience. t thus satisfy myself, at least, 
with a representation according to my 
own conception, although my ideas, con. 
nccted as they are with remembrances of 
what 1 'have form^iy seen, cannot have 
the same originality as would be the case 
with persons who have been blind foom 
their birth. 

I am only actuated by any intense de- 
sire to see, when 1 meet with some one 
who excites iqpre than ordinary interest 
in my feelings, or with any extraordinary 
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productions of nature ot art ; it is then 
the ifioaginatiqn takes fire, and my desire 
to see increases with tlje difficulty,, nay, 
jni|K)ssibiWty of gratifying it; then ray 
fcelingM are worked up to such a pitch, 
that 1 become truly restless and 
tient, when nothing but a change of place, 
or the introduction of a new subject, suf- 
ficiently powerful to constitute a coun- 
teracting miluence, can restore roc to 
calm reflection. 

It was very natural for Mr Hol- 
man to take great interest in visiting 
the Asylum for the Blind, of which 
he gives a very favourable account, 

1 found its poor, afflicted inmates, all 
very usefully or agreeably occupied ; some 
with music, reading, and other literary 
pursuits ; others, in the manufacture of 
difiorent works of art, as boskets, mats, 
ropes, &c. 

The m<ide in which the art of printing 
was carried on struck me as purticuloriy 
iiiteresting. The different types being ar- 
ranged, alphabetically, in a box, are then 
transferred, with grusit expedition, (ac- 
quired by habit,) into the grooves of a 
iraine of wood ; a proper portion of the 
subject in question having thus been com- 
posed, a damp sheet of paper is laid over 
it, and pressed with a cushion, after 
which, it is dried by a gradual and mo- 
derate heat, and in this way the surfaces 
ul the letters are sufficiently elevated to 
bp easily distinguished by llie finger, by 
the assistance of w'hich the correctness of 
tiic composition is ascertained. In ac- 
complishing this both hands are used ; 
one passes over the surface first, with a 
view of gaining a general idea, and is 
then immediately followed by the other 
to confirm it, the whole being effected 
with a celerity which surprises the stran- 
(icr. 

They all appear to have some know% 
Igdge of music, at least so far as to take 
part in a hymn, which is sung before 
bitting down to dinner, and again on fi- 
nibbing the repast. We had the gratifi- 
cation of lieing present at this interesting 
ceremony ; and after its conclusion, were 
entertained with an instrumental concert. 

Wc visited their l>ed-chambers, where 
each individual had a clean, comfortable 
bed, with every other convenient accom- 
modation. .In short, 1 left the place.high- 
ly gratified, and deeply impressed with 
benevolence of tha Emperor, under 

hose' esjKcial patronage it is conducted. 

There is also in this city an interesting 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, which unfore- 
sceu ciicumstances prevented my visitingn 
’iticl I intentionally omit noticing a variety 


of other institutions, fearing that the 
detail^ would be wearisome to my leaders v 
as, for instance, various cadet corps, and 
many public seminaries for the education 
of the different classes of society of both 
sexes. 

In Dr LyalVs history of Moscow 
we have a good account of the Rus- 
sian police, which is well illustrated 
by Mr Holman’s statements regard- 
ing that of St. Petersburgh. 

In order to provide for public security 
and protection, and at the same time to 
guard against the discussion of, and in- 
tcrference with, the measures of govern- 
ment, an active police pervades every 
quarter of St. Petersburgh. 

So great is the vigilance and art of 
these gentlemen, that it is necessary to 
observe the strictest caution in conversing 
with strangers, as they not unfrcquently 
assume every variety of disguise, in order 
to detect such persons as may be adverse 
or ^obnoxious to the government. I have 
heard of a gentleman, who having busi- 
ness with the master of police at the early 
hour of seven in the morning, took the 
opportunity of making an enquiry re- 
specting the probability of finding him at 
home, from a peasani-like man whom he , 
met on approaching his bouse. This per- 
sdn immediately conducted him to the 
house, which, to the surprise of the gen- 
tleman, he entered, *ani ceremonie^ and 
immediately proceeding to an inner apart- 
ment, threw off his peasant’s dress, and 
stood forth the madder of police himself ; 
aftpr which, he exhibited a great variety 
of dresses of the different characters he 
w'as in the habit of assuming. 

Every author on Russia, since the 
days of Paul’s ascent to the throne, 
finds some curious anecdotes to retail 
of that monarch’s madness ; and Mr 
Holman’s book klso contains a few 
in addition. The present Wi/mv of 
the.,guardians of the city interest us 
more. 

The police regulations for prcservii^ 
the public peace, and keeping order in 
the streets, are very strict, end some of 
them not a little peculiar : for iribtance, 
both the self-pleasing art of wilsilitig^ as 
well as indulging in intokitJg^ are inter- 
dicted. A friend of mine one day receiv- 
ed a check as he was amusing himself in 
the former ^'ay during his walk. How 
annoying such regulations roust be to 
bakers^ boys and Germans,— the former 
might, in consequence, be compelled Iq 
think, the latter preventea from doing so. 
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The following occurrence, witnessed 
one da)’' in the htreet hy & friend of mine, 
serves to instance the dread entertained 
by the lower classes of getting under the 
power of the police. As he was passing 
the Isaac Bridge, a droshka snddcniy 
stopjied before him, when the driver leap- 
ed down, and, with every symptom of 
consternation, took his passenger from off 
the seal of the vehicle, and laid him on 
the road ; he then hastily remounted hia 
lx)x, and dr^ve away with all jwssible 
sj^d. The passenger had been seized 
with a fit, when thinking he might die, 
the affrighted, but prudent Russian, took 
this method of getting rid of him^, in or- 
der to avoid the trouble and expense the 
]x>lice would have imposed upon hhn had 
he been found with the dead body. 

In our Number for March, we re- 
printed Dr Lyairs answer to the re- 
view of hia quarto, contained in the 
Quarterly, in which the reader must 
have remarked that the Editor was 
very seriously angry with the Doctor, 
because he bad ealled the Russian 
merchants a body — with a few ex- 
ceptions — of cheats and swindlers; 
and, besides, that the said Editor 
became their defender, and pronoun- 
ced them a respectable body of 
ineiu* We request our readers to 
listen to Mr Holman^s account of the 
Quarterly's protegh , — that upright, 
honourable, immaculate, and hence 
** respectable body of men,** 

From the above specimens of a Rus- 
sian merchant’s festivul, an inference will 
necessarily l)c drawn of his great wealth, 
ill which respect some of these people, in 
tlicir entertainments, vie with the richest 
of the nobility. They are, however, not- 
withstanding, looked upon by the latter 
as an inferior race of beings, with whom 
it would be a degradation to associate. It 
is their wealth only which gives them 
consequence ; anvils most of them have 
originally been slaves, and brought up in 
the grossest ignorance, it is not surpris- 
ing that few motives of honour or morali- 
ty should interfere with their means of 
acquiring money. In cumiing, and the 
art of over-reaching, they yield not to the 
Chinese themselves ; but such is the* defi- 
ciency of their education, that few of 
them are able to* transact business by the 
most common rules of arithmetic; for 
this purpose they make use of an instru- 
ment named the stchot, vc#y analogous 
in its principle with the Chinese swan, 
pan, from which it ha« probably been dc- 
P'ivcd. These deficiencies are, however, 
the results of a' neglected education, not 
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of a want of natural genius ; for som-* 
have succeeded in breaking through i he 
trammels of opimsing circumstances, and 
attained eminence in the aits^ and ‘'c- 
cnees of their country. 

\rc believe that Mr ifolrnan s ac- 
count of the commerce of Russia, 
founded upon the intelligence which 
he chiefly collected at Petersburgh, 
will not tally much better with tin* 
ideas of the Quarterly Reviewer, wdio, 
we date say, is more familiar with 
latitudes and longitudes, ^assisting 
favoured authors in getting up quar- 
tos, and reckoning his revenues from 
Albemarle- Street, than with the sys- 
tem of Russian commerce. But we 
have got the wrong brief in hand. 

The extensive intercourse I had tlu> 
opportunity of enjoying daring my resi- 
dence in St. Petersburgh, w'ith many (A 
Its more eminent merchants, induces ira* 
to offer a few remarks respecting tlu* 
commercial relations oX Russia with otiu” 
countries, but more particularly Great 
Britain. 

In the first place, I beg to observe, 
that, by the prohibitory system^ a con- 
sidcrable alteration appears to have lati'i v 
taken place with regard to those rela- 
tions. Other causes have also combincvl 
to deteriorate them ; evtMi so far back n*' 
the time of Catharine llie Second, a (\)n 
sidcrable jealousy began to be evidence 
on the part of Russia ; the temjwrai v 
influence wdneh the French atluimd 
from the year ISO? to 1812, teniUd 
materially to aggravate this unfriendl> 
dls}iosition ; and the profcsseil object ol 
the government is, at the jiresent time, 
to render themselves entirely independem 
of other countries, by encouraging native 
manufactories of every description ; 
line of policy, however, which has been 
carried into effect with so little jiulij- 
tnent, as to have almost univerually tailivi 
in its execution > notwithstanding man} 
of the measures adopted to promote it 
have been most decided and energetic, 
such as assisting individuals with Umus 
of money for stated periods, the ah>e- 
lute prohibition of many foreign miinn 
facturcs, and the imposition of high du- 
ties on Cithers, besides affording mai y 
other important advantages intended to 
encourage the object in view'. * 

The actual result of these niea'=iuic. 

has been, that the Russian manufacturci. 
unable to produce the finer articlo 
cheap as they can he supplied from other 
countries, and availing himself of the ex- 
pensive contraband trade which the go- 
vernment, from their great line of Iron* 
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nrr, has not the jiowor to suppress, has 
' attached his mark, to foreign goods, and 
vended them os his own. In short, this 
-ystera of the Russian government has 
generally terminated in the ruin of the 
manufacturer, so that, eventually, the 
former has been glad to seize upon the 
remaining property of the latter, in order 
to reimburse itself for the money that 
has been advanced. 

The above pernicious system ij^ how- 
ever, further subversive of the lAorality 
of the people, since it holds out to them 
the strongest inducement to engage in 
illicit tralhc, and which, 1 arn assured, is 
carried on to an almost incredible extent, 
principally through the intervention of 
the Jews. It is also, at the same time, 
injurious to the revenue, which would, 
without doubt, be better promoted by a 
repeal of the prohibitory laws, and the 
imposition of moderate duties on the va- 
rious articles of foreign produce. 

It can scarcely be imagined, that the 
government is unaware of the injurious 
tendency of their measures;— to w'hat 
then can their persistence in them be 
attributed ? without doubt, they are con- 
Mderably influenced by a spirit of reta- 
liation for the restrictions imposed by the 
British government on the importation of 
their linen and sailcloths. They allege, 
however, that the diminution of the du- 
ties w'ould occasion an excess of the im- 
ports over the cxjxirts, and thus lead to 
the ruin of their manufacturers. Spe- 
cious as this may appear in reason, it is 
futile in fact, since every one acquaint^ 
Avith Russian commerce knows, that, os 
the affair now stands, the imports, in 
consequence of the illicit trade, have ac- 
tually and virtually much exceeded the 
exports, although the customhouse do- 
cuments do not make it appear; and 
this, of course, without the due advan- 
tage being derived by the revenuejtself. 

Would it not be better for Russia, un- 
■til her population has materially increas- 
ed, to discontinue all manufactures ex- 
cepting tl^fise of her native raw material, 
the barter of which would, in all pro- 
bability, be equivalent to the introduc- 
tion of her necessary foreign commodities 
and luxuries? since it is by no means 
l)rohable that the demand for the latter 
w ould be greater than the former would 
be capable of covering. It is an acknow- 
ledged axiom, that increased imports will 
be productive of increased exports, and 
vice versa ,* for the stream of commerce, 
like that of water, has a tendency to keep 
Its level, so that you cannot detract from 
one extremity without producing a de- 
termination to it from the other. 

As matters now stuud, the English 
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merchant is no great gainer by his con- 
nexion w ith Russia ; for the obstructions 
he meets with are innumerable, and cer- 
tain to do away with any competent 
profit ; he has not merely to contend 
With prohibitions, excessive duties, and 
obscure tariffs, but with the necessity of 
an immense floating capital, a variety of 
competition, and the bad faith of the 
Russian merchants. 

The lilSerty of the British merchant 
has also, of late, been materially infringed 
upon. Previous to 1806* he w’as only 
amenable to the representative of his na- 
tion, whose pass W'as his protection ; 
this privilege he has been deprived of, 
and he is now placed on the same foot- 
ing as the common mechanics of the 
country, and liable to be dragged before 
the lowest courts of justice on every tri- 
vial occasion. How different is this 
treatment from what our countrymen ex- 
perienced during the reign of Catharine, 
and w'hich shed a lustre upon them and 
their nation ! 

The Russians, notwithstanding, are 
under the greatest obligations to the Eng- 
lish merchants, by whose capital they 
may lie said to be supported ; since, if 
the latter enters into a contract with the 
former for the sale and delivery of goods 
at the expiration of six months, he is 
obliged to pay down half, and sometimes 
the whole money at the time ; whereas, 
in the reverse case, of a Russian pur- 
chasing from an Englishman, although 
the delivery be immediate, the payment 
must be long deferred ; and yet, at the 
same time, they will deal with the Ame- 
ricans, for barter or money, or only 
short credits. 

In the reign of Catharine the Second, 
which may be regarded as the Augustan 
age of the country, the exchange between 
St. Petersburgli and London was as high 
as forty-eight pence for the rouble, w bile 
bank-notes and agio were six per cent on 
silver, in favour of the bank-note : now, 
the exchange is undef ten])ence per rou- 
le, and the agio two hundred and seventy - 
five per cent, (it has been at three hun- 
dred) in favour of silver, or rather a- 
gainst the bank-note. This is attributable 
to the excess of paper-money arbitrarily 
issued, and to the impolitic measures of 
the government. 

Russia, undoubtedly, from the vast 
extent of her territory, and t|^e immense 
variety of her climate, soil, and produc- 
tions, possesses within herself all the ele- 
ments of extensive coinraercc. When 
she know's how to avail herself properly 
of the local advantages Nature has so 
abundantly lavished upon her, she »yill 
undoubtedlv become d great commercial 
i '1^ 
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nation. At pro‘?i'nt, houcvcr, her power, 
notwitlistanding she has the vanity to 
think otherwise, is more ideal than real ; 
she may, not unaptly, be reecmhled to a 
gigantic child, too little advanced from 
infancy to throw aside external support, 
without the risk of injuring those prin- 
ciples which are calculated eventually to 
carry it to manhood. 

As to her trade, it is scarcely, at this 
time, worth the attention of* a man of 
capital, unless he be a Jew, or a smug- 
glcr, and wdll acquainted with every 
species of chicanery and meanness ; 
even such an one must be possessed of 
consummate cunning, and may esteem 
himself fortunate if he succeeds in car- 
rying his point without the Hussian out- 
witting him. 

To conclude — it apjxiars imjpossible that 
the Empcrorcan long remain unacquaint- 
ed with the injurious consc(j[uences of 
this system of high duties and pro- 
hibitions, and from his known character, 
it may be hoped that he will. direct it 
to be altered, particularly when he sees 
the eflects of our new and liberal system 
of commerce in producing the exten.sion 
of our national power, and the welfare (»f 
all mankind. 

We fiml little novelty in Mr Hol- 
man’s remarks respecting the route 
to Moscow, in that capital. The 
great bell which has been described by 
many authors, and more particularly 
and accurately by Dr Lyall, whose 
work contains a plate* of it, also at- 
tracted the particular attention of 
(Japtain Cochrane and Mr Holman. 
l)r%Lyall says that this bell has 
sometimes been called one of the 
wonders of the world ; and he be- 
lieves that no individual did ever re- 
gard it without his wonder being ex- 
cited at the enormous magnitude of 
the bell, and the still greater folly of 
mankind. Dr Clarke well named it 
a mountain of metal, and as it has 
no competitor in weight, in magni- 
tude, or in value, the Russians, not 
iinappropriatcly, have nominated it 
the Tsa?’ Kolokol, or King of Bells. 
Dr Lyall corrected all previous wri- 
ters, even the Russian authorities, 
and proved from inscriptions, that 
this mats of metal only contains 
10,000 poods, equal to 400,000 
Russian pounds, or to 360,000 Eng- 
lish pounds, 7. e. above 160 tons, 
'fho gn'at bell at Pekin weighs 
l;r'0,00l) pounds English, and the 
hcavicbt bell inTlnglaruI, which be- 


longs to the Cathedral at Exeter 
only weighs five tons and a half 
‘From these statements, the reader 
may have some idea of the almost 
incredible size of the King o*f Bells. 

The great gun of Moscow is also 
much talked of, and is well repre- 
sented in one of Dr (3arkc’s vignettes. 
Dr Lyall says it is laughingly told, 
that in this gigantic cannon an ad- 
dition# was made* to the human race, 
who must indeed have been the aoji 
oj a frun: Ca]>tain Cochrane, whose 
stature, by the bye, is diminutive, 
says he sat upright in its muzzle : 
and the blind traveller, determined, 
since he could not see it, that he 
would revenge himself by feeling, 
astonished the scrjeani who accom- 
panied the party, by coolly taking ofl 
’ his coat an.1 creeping to its bottom. 

But we shall now direct the at- 
tention of our readers to a more at- 
tractive subject than great bells and 
great l^uns, of which not a few an* 
found in Moscow, namely, to winnau. 

My power of discriminating femalv 
beauty ha^ so often been called in ques- 
tion, and I have so frequently been told, 
that it matters not to me whether v 
woman be handsrimo or not, that a fc'\ 
words in cxplmuition may not be rnal- 
api:t>pos. 

In this re»])CcL, a-s well as under otlu'i 
circumstances where my jwwer of oh 
taining a knowledge of external things 
IS limited by ihccleficicney of that w'hich, 
Addison tells us, is the most perfect 
and most delightful of all our senses/’' 
unaginution fills up the k'niins. 

When introduced to a lady, if I find 
her conversation sensible and refined, and 
her oj>inions expressed in an agreeabU* 
tone.pf voice, I immediately assume 
that other qualities, more or less, har- 
monize, and that her personal artracliotis 
may also be pleasing. Imagination now 
commences, and finds no difliculty m 
heightening the picture so ifs to paint 
her even as beautiful, since wc uaturally 
wish to make the object wc admire a‘^ 
perfect as- possible. If, however, on tiic 
contrary, there is a harshness of voice, a 
waui> of graceful and correct diction, oi 
vulgarity of ideas, my inferences arc pu>- 
|)ortionutely unfavourable ; and were 
actually beautiful as an angel, no such 
impression would be excited in my mind- 

It is true, I am liable to muyh crroi 
in forming opinions from such| data ; 
but if, in addition, an ojiportunity ir al- 
forded me of feeling the hand, and toucli- 
ing, ever so lightly, the features oi tin 
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r.ifc, I fancy Uiaf I can, from t’leir soft- 
ness, delicacy, or contour, arrive at con- 
clusions so certain, that I am vain enough 
to imagine they have not proved often 
erroneous. 

The following illustration of the 
superstitions of the Russians we 
well remember. 

The following instance has, perhaps, 
scarcely a parallel, except in the fanati- 
cism of the disciples of Joanna South- 
cote : — About three years since^ a girl, 
thirteen years of age, commenced dig- 
ging with her hands under a tree near 
the church of the village of Goosciver, m 
^he neighbourhood of Moscow, in con- 
sequence of communications said to have 
been received in various dreams, that she 
would find, in the first instance, a candle; 
secondly, a post ; then an image, which 
was to be placed in a niche of the church 
left purjjosely for it ; and, lastly, a spring 
of water, that would become the source 
of a mighty river. The nature of this 
sui^niatural communication becoming 
known, immense crowds flocked to the 
spot, to witness the results of her labours, 
amongst whom were many sick people, 
who expected to be relieved from their 
infirmities, by drinking, or washing their 
sores with the mudfiy water that collected 
during her operations, the ground being 
composed of argillaceous strata, with 
much moisture from rain. In the course 
tfl' her proceedings, the candle and post 
made their appearance ; hut the police 
then interfered, and prevented the con- 
tirmation of the farce, in consequence of 
the discovery of* collusion between her 
parents and the priest and clerk of the 
village, who had devised this extraordi- 
nary mode of giving celebrity and wealth 
to a poor country chuich. It is generally 
thought that the allair terminated in all 
tlic parties, including the priest, being 
knouted, and banished to Siberia. 

Mr Holman gives the following 
account of the Saint of Russia : 

In tlieir worship, the Hussions profess 
not to address any image that+is carved 
or graven, but only such as are painted 
in uiUcolours on wood, the artist lying 
IMostrate on his face while engaged in the 
divine occupation. There is something 
very ludicrous in the mode of obtaining 
a saint from the manufacturer ; they do 
not purcliosc him, but call it making an 
exchange, or buying the gold and ' silver 
v\ith which it is ornamented ; these holy 
personages, however, are regularly ex- 
posed like other wares of trade. The 
manner in which the affair is conducted 


IS as follows: The i>croon who wants a 
saint, after making his selection, la} son 
tlie counter what he thinks an adequate 
sum, which, if the manufacturer do^s 
not consider sufficient, is put back to 
him : he then, from time to time, makes 
additions, until the other is satisfied. * 

W e would remark on this passage, 
.that Dr Lyall has indicated various 
places where graven images are wor- 
shipped by the RuSsians, and has 
given a representation of one of 
them : — viz. of St. Nicliolas, which 
is contained in the very centre* of the 
Kremlin: and that although the 
system of bartering images, to wliieh 
our traveller alludes, was formerly 
supported, that in our day it is much 
less frequent, and that we have our- 
selves purchased a number of Russian 
images in the image- market at Mos- 
cow. ♦ 

After the absurd opposition which 
Dr LyaU's “ Character of the 
sians* has so lately called forth from 
th| Quarterly Review, he must feel 
gratified at the confirmation of his 
opinions by Mr Holman. * 

The Russians, generally, arc possessed 
of much natural quickness of mind, and 
sensibility of feeling, w hich gives them 
the ap}>eareance of being a cheerful, ami- 
able, and open-hearted people ; but, alas ! 
under this exterior are concealed so much 
disingenuoubuess and artful policy, as to 
diminish materially, on closer acquaint- 
ance, that estimation to wfliich they would 
otherwise be justly entitled. How la- 
mentable it that the noble mind of 
man should be led by the meanness of 
artifice, to \ iolatc the principles of honour 
and honesty ! 

Although some of the highest classes 
are not altogether exempt from a tincture 
of this discreditable principle, yet it is 
among the low'cr orders that it ojicratos 
most actively, so as to degenerate into 
the lowest cunning, meanness, and per- 
lidiousncss, and cast a shade of obloquy 
over the various transactions between man 
and man ; in short, they hesitate at no 
breach of moral duty, so that they can 
accomplish their darling object of acquir- 
ing money. 

And conscience, truth, and honesty are 
made 

To rise and fall, like other w ares of trade !’* 

The only excuse that can be offered for 
this w’anl of proper feeling is, that edu- 
cation is in this country so generally de- 
fective, that few of the sound principles 
of religion or morality arc instilled t*o in- 
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culcate Ixjlter conduct. Indeed, these 
people are so little aware of the nature of 
human justice, that a former writer, ad- 
verting to this blemish on their charac- 
ter, observes, that “ in whatever they do 
or {perpetrate, they think they are acting 
right ; and as they seldom look back on 
the past, or anticipate the future, they 
derive little advantage in the culture of 
their moral principles from experience.” 

In further extenuation, it may be urged, 
that the system of slavery authorised by 
the governmeift necessarily tends to de- 
press the nobler feelings, and degrade the 
character of the population of this coun- 
try. 

Mr Holman gives some illustra- 
tions of the ingenuity and cunning 
of the lower classes of the Russian 
people, of which one is more remark- 
able than the others*. 

I^rhaps, for ingenuity, the fortbwing 
trick would not be surpassed in London 
or Paris. A respectable-looking man fell 
senseless in the street from a fit, when a 
person in the crowd started forward, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Oh, my master ! my pfhor 
master !*V He now very coolly transfer- 
red the contents of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman's [Pockets into. his own, not forget- 
ting his watch, and then, with ali the 
concern imaginable, requested the persons 
near him to watch his poor master, while 
he ran to procure an equipage to convey 
him home. On being observed to pass a 
coaci)*stand without stopping, the cheat 
was detected ; but it was totP late, for he 
contrived to get clear off’ with his booty. 

To the hospitality an^ charity of 
the Russians, upon which Dr Lyall 
has dwelt at length, both Captain 
Cochrane and Mr Holman bear wit- 
ness. As Dr Lyall maintains that 
female beauty is rare in Russia, and 
the Quarterly Review supports a 
contrary opinion, we must allow our 
readers the gratification of hearing 
what the blind gentleman has to say 
on this subject. 

Nothing can be more fascinating than 
a Russian ball or dress-party, where the 
ladies exhibit all the taste of our Gallic 
neighbours, and which, it must be con- 
fessed, on such occasions surpasses that 
of our fair countr}’women. The latter, 
however, transcendantly outrival all other 
w-oraen in the world in their morning 
costume : in short, it is in the neatness 
and simplicity of her dress at the break- 
fast-table, that the English lady evinces 
a d^ec of propriety and elegance, to 
which no parallel can be found. The 


ladies of Russia, indeed, pay so little at- 
tention to their personal appearance, that 
throughout the morning the hair is gc- 
nerally seen in [Paper, and the body in- 
elegantly enveloped in a loose rdbe, wus 
corset. 

The Russian ladies are not generally 
considered handsome ; nor is this the 
mere invidious observation of a stranger, 
for the Russian gentlmen themselves are 
dis[x>sed to admit the superior charms of 
other females; and I have frequently 
heard them speak, with rapturous delight, 
of the b^uty of their Polish neighbours. 
To assert, how'ever, that there are no 
handsome wotnen in Russia, is a libel not 
to be credited ; at all events, the exce[>- 
tions are most numerous ; and if they are* 
not all beautiful, they are generally ami- 
able, frequently fascinating, and [x>88essed 
of many of the virtues that adorn the fe- 
male sex. 

There is one habit attached to the la- 
diesof this country, which, in my opinion, 
detracts materially from the interest they 
would otherwise excite in the eye of an 
Englishman — the disgusting custom of 
taking snuff, and for w'hich I can imagine 
no reasonable excuse. They arc also more 
intensely devoted to card-playing than is 
rational, or consistent with mere amuse- 
ment, I knew a m^^ried iady, w'ith a 
young family, who had such a passion for 
these occupations, that the cards or snuff- 
box were scarcely ever out of her hands. 

I also heard of an instance, where a [)riest 
came to confess a lady w’hile engaged at 
cards, w hen he was requested to wait un- 
til she had finished her game. 

There is also a complete coinci- 
dence of Captain Cochrane*s and Mr 
Holman’s account of the state of the 
Russian peasantry, with that of Dr 
Lyall, previously given, and indeed 
quoted in our pages. 

Nor is the condition of the lower pea- - 
santry so degraded or pitiable, as has been 
generally imagined. With all its exer- 
tion of arbitrary power, the government 
is sufficiently paternal to adopt, generally, 
the most excellent measures to promote 
their best interests. It is true, the serfs 
are much exposed to the caprices of their 
more immediate lords, who occasionally 
exercise the privileges they possess w ith 
a rigidity amounting to despotism ; but 
they have advantages which, with indus- 
try, will generally enable them to break 
through the fetters of indigence, attain 
wealth, and eiydy the pleasures and luxu- 
ries of life, as far as the constitution of 
their minds admit of it. One circum- 
stance, how'ever, has often excited a most 
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painful feeling in my • breast, a feeling 
' amounting to indignation ; the m&nncr 
in which persons who possess rank make 
use of the whip, to stimulate the peasants 
to exertion ; a fact that I have frequently 
been sensible of, at the various post-sta* 
tjonfi which I have made on my journey# 
It is true, that this is piirt of a system 
w'hich custom has rendered familiar, if not 
necessary ; and in consequence, it appears 
not to gall the mind, however much the 
body may suffer from it ; and at all events, 
it excites none of that warmth of injured 
feeling, or spirit of retiliation, that would 
instantly hurst forth in the bosom of an 
Englishman, subjected to similar treat- 
^incnt.' 

Notwithstanding Dr Lyall’s and 
Captain Cochrane's evidence to the 
contrary, the Quarterly I^viewerhad 
the hardihood and disingenuousness 
— but unaccountable weakness, for 
detection was unavoidable — to assert, 
that now-a-days slavery in Russia 
is siript of all its horrors** — that no 
piaster is f>ermifted to flag his slaves** 
— theU this punishment can only he 
awarded by the police** — and, that in 
the Moscovite provinces ^\flag€lla-» 
tion no longer exists, either as an 
‘ imperial amusement,* or as a* high 
pririlcge of the superior nobility 

I’he next extracts from Mr Hol« 
man will confirm Dr Lyall's accu- 
racy, and put the Reviewer to the 
blush — if blush he can ; — for we sus- 
pect he is — like these Russians who 
dandled him out of his reason — not 
very liable to the calls of conscience. 

A few hours afterwards, while descend- 
ing another mountain, a sudden turn in 
the road brought us in contact with a 
peasant’s sledge, which, although we 
passed over it, fairly upset and materially 
* injured our own carriage, and at the 
time threwr down two of our horses. 
As a return for his carelessness, the feld- 
jager beat our driver unmercifully with 
his steel-sheathed sword. In the course 
of the same day we were again over- 
turned. 

On the following day (Jan. 20th 1824) 
the w'eather was exfremely fine, but se- 
verely cold. We were this day twice up- 
set when approaching the town of Lower 
Odinsk ; partly, I conceived, in conse- 
quence of the terror with which the feld- 
jager had inspired the driver by his re- 
I»eatcd chastisements wdth his sabre. As 


I was now becoming occustomed to it, I 
lay quiet, in the sledge, while the feld- 
jj^er got out to beat the driver and assist 
him in putting all right again. 

As we do not find any very pecu- 
liarly^ striking points in our tra- 
veller’s progress from Moscow to 
Yekatrinburg.east of the Ural Moun- 
tains, we shall merely quote his re- 
flections on setting out to Siberia. 

My situation w'as now one of extreme 
novelty, and my feelingl corresponded 
with its peculiarity. I was engaged un- 
der circumstances of unusual occurrence, 
in a solitary journey of several thousand 
miles, through a country, perhaps the 
wildest on the face of the earth, and 
whose inhabitants were scarcely yet ac- 
counted within the pale of civilization ; 
^with no other attendant than a rude Tar- 
tar postillion, to whose language my ear 
was wholly unaccustomed. And yet I 
was supported by a feeling of happy con- 
fidence, with a calm resignation to all 
the inconveniences and risks of my ar- 
duous undertaking ; nay, I even derived 
a real inward gratification, in the pro- 
spect of mtirement from the eternal round 
of pleasure and social enjoyments of which 
1 had been participating to a degree of 
satiety that began to be oppressive : again 
and again 1 interested myself by contrast- 
ing my voluntary exile with the constrain- 
ed banishment of the numerous uj^for- 
tunate wretches who have been doomed 
to languish away, in the inhospitable 
wilds I was about to traverse, the rem- 
nant of a protracted existence, aggravated 
by an eternal separation from all the bles- 
sings that they have deemed most dear 
to them in life. 

The author gives an animatt^l 
picture of his feelings when he got 
out of Europe. 

I was now crossing the Ural Moun. 
tains, which separate Europe and Asia, 
and my heart l^unded with joy that 1 
had accomplished'so considerable a part 
of my journey, and was entering, as it 
were, upon a new world, a world of 
strangers, with Providence only as my 
guide. 1 bad now succeeded in what 
had been, for many years, one of the 
most ardent objects of my wishes, but 
which I had little expectation of realiz- 
ing— .a desire of visiting the fourth quar- 
ter of the globe. The satisfaction I felt 
is indescribable, and served to animate 
me with increased zeal to per.sevcrancc 
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in my future projects- I almost irmigin- 
<hI that ii suiKTinitural power was im- 
parted to me, and that I had only to 
>va\e iny wand, and will it, and every 
4)hi?tacle, every difficulty, would give way 
hetbre me. With my mind thus enthu- 
siastically interested, f arrived at Yeka- 
trinburg. 

There are some beautiful spots in 
dreary Siberia, as wc were long ago 
informed by Tallas, and one of' them 
’is now occupied by a countryman, 
Mr Major, a great mechanical genius. 
It is thus described by Mr Holman. 

The estate comprises about two square 
miles, and the village, which is named 
Istoek, is most delightfully situated, being 
extt‘4ently watered by dilferent rivers, 
and abounding with wood, game, fish, 
and the most luxurious verdure. • 

Yekatrinburg is described by 
Cochrane, and our author adds some 
particulars worthy of remark. 

Yekatrinburg, founded by Peter the 
Great, and so named in honour of his 
empress, contains about tw elve thousand 
iiihal)itants. Perhaps a duller town for 
a traveller cannot be found. Its moie 
respectable population consists of go- 
vernment officers, attached to the mines 
and manufactories in its neighbourhood. 
It has a jxjst from St. Petersburgh only 
onA in the week, which is seventeen 
days on the road, and w'hich, of course, 
anticipates all the public news, so that 
little infonnation, except of a private 
nature, can be gleaned from the tra- 
veller who makes it in his route. The 
tow'ii contains seven stone churches, and 
a nunnery, besides some excellent stone- 
houses, where the merchants principally 
reside : one of these, occupied by the 
senator, is almost worthy of being a royal 
residence. The streets are not j>aved, 
and consequently very dirty after rain ; 
from the situation of the tow’n, however, 
they soon become dry again, particularly 
in summer ; so that the chief inconve- 
nience is felt at the commencement and 
breaking up of winter. 

In page 315 pf our Number for 
March 1B24, we made a quotation 
from Dr Lyall's quarto, respecting 
the Russians, even at tlie first tables, 
partaking, in succession, of jellies, 
marmalades, and preserved fruits, 
with the same spoon, which well il« 
lustrates the want of nicety, which, 
as might be expected, prevails among 
thfir countrymen, even in Siberia. 


Mr Holmah, who had been invited 
to the house of the governor of Ye- * 
katriuburg, says. 

The entertainments of the c\’’cning at 
this gentleman’s, consisted, as usual, of 
tea and supper, with cards and conversa- 
tion. I noticed one peculiarity, which 
was the introduction of punch immedi- 
ately after tea ; most of the gcntlemci) 
partook of it. It was prepared without 
lemons, which are probably too scarce to 
Ijv procured in this country'. The ladies, 
and many of the gentlemen, refreslud 
themselves with different kinds of pre- 
served fruits, which stood on ir table in 
the middle of the room, and which weie 
eaten by each person with the same spoon, 
a circumstance 1 was at the time ignorant 
of, but which I afterwards learnt v\as u 
common custom throughout Russia. 

With regard to the society of To- 
bolsk, Mr Holman found it truly 
respectable and agreeable, and st> 
did Captain Cochrane. But indeed 
Clarke said enough, from well-found- 
ed report, to show that this tlisiaiu 
town, the name of which was heard 
with horror at a distance, is one of 
the cheapest and most delightful in 
the globe — the very temple of ease, 
luxury, and amusement. 

Mr IJoIman advanced by the usual 
post-road through Kaiiisk, I'oinsk, 
Krasno-Yarsk, to Irkutsk, which 
proved the boundary of his castein 
excursion. 

From whatever cause it originated, 
it seems an if some suspicion had be- 
qomc prevalent that Mr Holman was 
in reality a spy, — a blind spy 

and, indeed, report even said that his 
blindness was feigned, the better to 
cover his ulterior views. At all events, 
the Russian government had taken 
the alarm. But we shall allow Mr 
Holman to tell us his own tale. 

January 2, 1821. — I was this day sit- 
ting w'ith the governor-general, after lus 
dinner-pai ty had retired, w’hen our coi.- 
versation turned upon some new^s that 
had just arrived from St. Petersburgh by 
a lieutenant of the #pld-jagcrs, ■ when hw 
excellency greatly surprised me by com- 
municating that the Fmpgror Irad scut 
that officer for me, adding, that his Im- 
perial Majesty w ould not consent to 
embarking from, or even proceeding to 
Kamstchatka, and was much concerned 
that I should have advanced thus far inU> 
Siberia, without that attendance which 
niy affliction made necessary, or 
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Knowledge of the language ; he had there* 
lore sent this oflicer for my protection, 
and directed him to accompany me on 
jiiy return to Euro[>e. Hist excellency 
then suggested, that it would be better 
not to allow the circumstance to trans- 
pire, as no other person was acquainted 
with the nature of the feld-jager's com* 
mission. 

‘ This was a most severe disappointment 
of my favourite project and sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

Meantime our traveller remained 
at Irkutsk, and partook in the amuse- 
ments .of the place. He has given a 
representation of a masquerade, which 
was attended by various individuals 
in the costumes and characters 
Asiatic tribes. One of the scenes 
must have been extremely amusing; 

Two persons, with very droll masks, 
entered the room seated on a table, and 
playing a game at cards, %aUed “ Nosey,” 
which table moved from place to place, 
^thuut any apparent aid ; by tHeir side 
was a bottle of brandy, from* wlifch they 
occasionally drank to each other. When 
the game was up, the forfeiture was paid 
by a smart blow on the losyr’s carbuncled 
'nose, accompanied by some humorous 
iuii moty after which a glass of brandy 
was administered, to comfort his battered 
proboscis; the elfect of which was so 
truly comic, thjy; the whole jiarty, not 
excepting the vestal virgins themselves, 
were convulsed with laughter. 

Between the time of the advance 
and of the return of Captain Coch- 
rane to Kamstchatka, Irkutsk had 
been greatly improved, and it rejoices 
the philanthropic heart to hear of 
such a city as Mr Holman now de- 
scribes it, in the heart of Siberia, 

Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Si- 
beria, in the latitude of fifty-one degrees 
minutes, is situated on the right 
bunk of the Angara, at a point opposite 
to where the Irkfout falls into that river, 
upon a plain surrounded by mountain.s 
of moderate height, and which abound 
With slate and coal. Its agreeable cli- 
mate, picturesque situation, the good 
breeding and wealth of* its inhabitants, 
and its adaptation for commerce, con- 
Hnrc to make it the most im|>Drtant and 
nourishing city of Siberia, as wrell as one 
of the first towns of the Bussian empire. 

arc not sure that wo should 
he so highly pleased with the severe 


inquisitorial conduct of the police of 
Irkutsk, as was our traveller. 

The police of Irkutsk is so excellently 
regulated, that you cannot walk §ut after 
dark, without being challenged in all 
directions by watchmen. As a sulKiti- 
iute for our rattle, and as a mode of 
communicating with each, other, these 
guardians of the night curry with them a 
mallet, with which they beat a plank of 
wood, when the signal is repeated in suc- 
cession by each of them ^ this strict vigi- 
lance is necessary, in consequence of the 
great number of exiles with which the 
city and its neighbourhood abound, and 
who not unfrequently commit depredu- 
tiods. ‘ 

Mr Holman tells us that Irkutsk 

—is well suf^plied with provisions of all 
kinds; vegetables in particular are cul- 
tivated in abundance and vari^; the 
hop also thrives well in the noghbour- 
hood. No fhiils, however, except the 
natural and wild productions of the 
country, arc to be met with ; probably, 
in consequence of the trouble, or ex- 
pence, of procuring |[rafts from distant 
countries ; but the deficiency is in some 
measure supplied by the abundance of 
gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
&c, with w hich the woods and gardens 
abound. There is also an peculiar 
to this country, about the size of a small 
cherry, but which is not eatable until 
after the frosts have set in, when its 
fruit much resembles the i>ulp of the 
hip : this apple is not only preserved 
with sugar, but also used as a picklc- 

The trade of Irkutsk, agreeably to 
our adventurer, 

— princij)ally de]>ends upon the inter- 
course with Kiachti, and Nijni-Novogo- 
rod, and the intermediate towns. Its 
merchants, how'ever, by no means mo- 
nopolize this trade, as other ]ilaccs, 
and particularly Cazan, j>artici»Kite freely 
in it. They h^vc also connexions Avith 
various other parts of the empire, so that 
it is not unusual for a merchant to In; 
absent nine months in the year, from 
January to October. Many of them are 
exceedingly rich, and have erected noble 
bouses. The present mayor, some time 
since, built one worthy of lieing the re- 
sidence of a prince, and eO contrived, 
that every apartment, passage, and stair- 
case,* is preserved at the same equable 
temperature. 

The trade of Irkutsk, however, has 
laU‘\y fallen off, so that many mcich niLs 
complain of bad times. What has ckiefly 
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contributed to this is, that the merchants 
of St. Petersburgh and Moscow have 
latterly adopted the plan of sending their 
own agents to transact their business. 
Anothst cause is, that there are two fairs 
held annually at Irkutsk, which are open 
to merchants from all parts of Russia ; 
and which not only prevent the exdu* 
bive monopoly of those of Irkutsk, and 
reduce the quantity of their sales, but 
oblige them, from the spirit of compe- 
tition, to dispose of thdr commodities at 
lower prices than they would otherwise 
fake. They have strongly petitioned the 
governor-general to suppress these fairs, 
but he is too honourable and patriotic 
to sacrifice the good of the community for 
individual interest. 

Another powerful cause operates to 
flepress the profits of the Irkutsk mer- 
chants— >the economy now observed in 
the arrangements of the government con- 
tracts, ^which, previous to the present 
governor's administration, were conduct- 
ed upon the most fraudulent principles, 
£>0 as to iiave been the sources of immense 
opulence to the contracting merchants, 
UH well as the government officers. In 
the article of grain, for instance, one 
rouble per pood is only now paid by go- 
vernment ; whereas, three years ago, the 
contract price was three roubles. It has 
wen, during the present summer, been 
purchased by the inhabitants as low as 
forty copecks. What a saving this is, 
both to the government and the people ! 
and how satisfactory must be the feelings 
of the present governor-general, in thus 
liaving merited the approbation of his 
Kmperur, and the blessings of the poor ! 

1 have often been present when this ex- 
cellent man has sUiiHilated the peasantry 
to the pursuits of industry, and had my 
feelings highly excited by my admiration 
of his phil^thropy and patriotism. 

Mr Holman’s account of the hos- 
pitality of Siberia is in consonance 
with the former experience of all 
travellers. We are afraid, however, 
he has stretched his reasoning too 
far, when he talks of this region as a 
whole being inhabited bv a ctrf- 
h%ed people.” We believe the really 
civilized people, or rather civilized in- 
halntauis, are the Russian cmployh^ 
with whom our author seems to have 
chiefly associatecl. But Mr Holman 
must be allowed to speak for himself. 

February 9th.— Finding myself better 
this morning, I prepared to take leave of 
Yokatrinburg, and Asia ! nor 

was it without emotions of the sincerest . 
regfet, that I felt Miysclf about to quit, 


what has generally been deemed one of 
the most savage and inhospitable coun- 
tries inhabited by a civilized people, but 
in the bosom of which I had met with 
kindness and the wannest fri&ndsbip, 
with a spirit of as true philanthropy as 
actuates any other people it has yet been 
my lot to associate with. Rich in the 
productions of nature, its great deficiency 
is a scantiness of population ; but even 
in this respect, instead of meeting with 
mere tribes of W'andering Tartars, as is 
generally expected, *you find many po- 
pulous towns, whose inhabitants {lossess 
a refinement of manner scarcely surpass- 
ed by the first cities of Europe. 

It is an old observation, that the great- 
er the degree of civilization a country 
has attained, the less genuine is its prin- 
ciple of hospitality ; since forms and ce- 
remonies take the place of the natural 
feelings, and that warmth of soul which 
welcomes the stranger and the destitute ; 
in Siberia, lioweve% 1 could not but ic- 
mark, that there was a greater combina- 
tion of these contrary principles than I 
had elsewhere observ^ Its inhabitants 
do not mejrely present their visitor wi^ 
the ordinal^ and cheaply-purchased ne- 
cessaries df life, the productions of their 
immediate soil, but the expensive luxu- 
ries of distant countries are accumulated 
for his use, and lavished upon him in 
profusion. 

We shall now return to the Blind 
Spps movements. 

On Friday the Hth, I was sitting with 
his Excellency, when he enquired whe- 
ther I was prepared to set out with the 
feld-jager, as he could not remain any 
longer ; to which 1 replied, that it wa< 
not my intention to return as yot, unless 
I was compelled to do so. He then said. 

You are compelled.” 1 urged that I 
had not sufficient money with me to pay 
the expenses of so long a journey. This 
objection he made dight of, assuring me, 
that he had no alternative but to enforce 
the Emperor's orders, and that he would 
accommodate me with whatever money I 
might require. . I rejoined, that it was 
not my habit to borrow money, and that 
as the government obliged me to go, and 
treated me in the light of a prisoner, I 
conceived it ought to be responsible for 
the ..expenses incurred. This, he said, 
w'ould x)pt be done ; and that, instead of 
being conslderod as a prisoner, the direc- 
tions of the Emperor were, to treal^ me as 
an independent gentleman, travelling for 
my pleasure, and with every possible at- 
tention ; only that I was to be conducted 
from out of the empire, w'ith the ‘choice 
of two points to leave it at : vu. either 
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the Austrian or the Prussian frontier. I 
^avc the preference to the former, but 
expressed my anxipus wish to be permit- 
ted to make a detour before arriving at 
that point ; and then proceeded to detail 
to his Excellency the plan I have before 
mentioned. This, however, w'as declared 
to be impossible. Anxious to make some 
variation from my former route, I then 
solicited to be allowed to take the less ex- 
tensive circuit by Omsk, Orienburg, and 
SaratolF ; but the only modification which 
1 could obtain, was permission to go by 
Omsk and Ishim, which made the dis- 
tance much the same as by Tobolsk. > I 
then enquired whether I should be allow- 
ed to visit my friends at the different 
points of my journey ; this was consented 
to, liut the feld-jager was to accompany 
me. I was also obliged to stipulate for 
permission to take Moscow on my route, 
in order to enable me to make my requi- 
site pecuniary arrangements for future 
proceedings. After this, I agreed to set 
off at the time appointed, which was on 
the following Sunday, or Monday at the 
farthest. 

Again, he says. 

On refiection, I could in no way ac- 
count for the motives of the Russian go- 
vernment, in denying a humble individual 
like myself, whose affliction and circum- 
stances placed him peculiarly in their 
power, the gratification of travelling in 
its territories, according to his inclina- 
tions, I did not conceive that they could 
suspect me of any motives or conduct 
obnoxious to their feelings ; yet it appear- 
ed singular, that I should be regarded of 
sufficient importance to have a lieutenant 
of the corps of feld-jagers sent a distance 
of four thousand miles to attend my 
movements, and watch over me. 

What was the real motive for such an 
exertion of arbitrary power will, proba- 
bly, never be developed. I am unwilling 
,to believe that I had given offence to any- 
individual who would be so base as to 
misrepresent me to his Imperial Majesty ; 
and felt assured that no public or private 
expression had ever escaped my lips, which 
could be justly construed into disrespect 
of his Majesty’s person, or the measures 
of his government. In fact, I was too 
well aware, before I entered the empire, 
nf the nature of an arbitrary government, 
to expose myself to the risk of its resent- 
ment, and where I knew every stranger 
Was under the eye of a vigilant police. I 
did not, however, imagine that these cir- 
cumstances would militate against my 
enjoying the society of friends, or deriv- 
ing all the pleasure and interest which 
the localities of.iheir country afforded. 

V t'k T V tr r 


Had I, indeed, Ixscii disposed to search 
out the faults of the land, I certainly had 
ample time and opportunity to do so ; 
but to me such an occupation would have 
afibrded no gratification. Nor did I en- 
ter Siberia with any view^ of forming a 
catalogue of crimes, since a Newgate 
Calendar has no charms for me. I would 
lather commiserate, or throw a veil over, 
the failings Of a nation, than expose them 
to obloquy. 

My chief motives for undertaking this 
arduous journey, were tht*love of novelty, 
and desire of obtaining information re- 
specting^the customs and manners of *an 
immense empire, at present so little 
known, and which feelings w'ere height- 
ened by the recollections of interest for- 
merly derived during eight years’ services 
on the coast of North America, for 1 ex- 
pected to find a great similarity betw^een 
the climate and productions of the two 
countries. I anticipated that the farther 
I penetrated into the interior, the more I 
should be interested with the primitive 
simplicity and manners of the Russian 
and Tartar tribes. I had partly accom- 
plished my anticipations, but the more 
interesting part was about to be entered 
upon. I had hitherto only, as it were, 
b^n feeling my w'ay, but now was be- 
coming sufficiently acquainted with the 
language of the country, to iheilitate my 
collection of more original information.* 
The only consolation that was offered me 
in return for my cruel disappointment 
was, that it was the Emperor’s own act ; 
an assurance, the truth of which I have 
no reason to call in question ; but 1 can- 
not— will not, believe that the magna- 
nimous and benevolent Alexander would 
have interfered with my rational and in- 
nocent gratifications, and much more, 
that he would have sanctioned the harsh 
measures to which I was afterwards sub- 
jected, unless his feelings had been influ- 
enced, or his confidence abused^ by mis- 
representation ! 

♦ 

1 will be bang’d if some eternal villain. 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some 
office, 

Hath not devised a slander.” 

• We know something of Russia, 
and we join with Mr Holman’s sus- 
picion ; but the cause of his treat- 
ment will be developed. We are 
aware, that, through the continental, 
and our own newspapers, it has been 
ascribed to the publication of Dr 
Lyall's quarto ; but the government 
, courier ha’B left Petersburgh befwe 
that tvork w'as published, for the 
TT. . 
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purpos>e oP (‘('iidui'tin'; Mr Ilolniaii 
I’roin Siberia. 

We sliall not follow this gentle- 
man's progress from Irkutsk with 
bis unwelcome companion, nor al- 
lude to his inisliaps as they travelled 
rapidly. 

When approaching Yekatrinburg, 
the author says, 

I now met with the first marked in- 
dication of the hypocrisy of the govern- 
ment, in professing not to consider me in 
the light of a prisoner. As we ap]iroactied 
Yckatrinburg, I w'as particularly anxious, 
instead of proceeding'to the town, to have 
rested at the house of my estimable friend 
Mr JW— , where I had received so much 
kindness on a former occasion, and w'hom 
I hod promised to revisit should I return 
that way. This, however, was not per- 
mitted, and T W'as compelled to drive past 
his house without so much as being al- 
low cd to enter it. This was truly pain- 
ful to me, and a violence inflicted on both 
my person and feelings, for which I know 
not how to offer the sliglitcst palliation or 
excuse. 

The party having reached Moscow, 
they early waited upon Mr H.'s hank- 
ers, Messrs Gillihrand and Holiday; 
•and after their return, 

the feld.jagcr w'ent to pay his respects to 
the governor and commandant, and as I 
had the honour of being W’ell acquainted 
with the latter gentleman, I was desirous 
to have accompanied him ; this, however, 
he would not consent to, but promised to 
communicate my w'ishes to him, and let 
me know the result On his return, he 
informed me, that neither of these gentle- 
men desired to see me, but that the former 
had consented that I should remain two 
or three days in Moscow, W'hich would be 
the extreme limit The master of police, 
however, I w'as told, w'ould wait upon 
me to communicate the intelligence in 
forma. He also announced to me, that I 
was not to call at the houses of any of my 
friends, not excepting my bankers ; but 
they W'cre to be permitted to visit me at 
my hotel during three days of my stay at 
Moscow. 

This being the case, I determined to 
make the best of it, and therefore, in a 
jocular mood, drew up the following no- 
tice, to apprize them of roy situation. 

“CIRCULAR. 

“ The prisoijier Holman, begs leave to 
acquaint his friends in Moscow, that he 
has just airived from Siberia, under charge^ 

Of a feld-jager. As bis keeper does not 
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allow him to visit his fziends, he begs to 
inform them, that he may he seen at the 
Hotel de rKuropc, in the Twx'iskoi, h r 
three days only. Should it be necessary 
for him to remain in Moscow anylongtr, 
no person will be allowed to visit him af, 
ter that time, w ith the exception of his 
physician and hanker. 

“ P. S. He has just learnt, that a tai- 
lor will be included in the exception, 
which precludes the risk of his being ex- 
jiosed on the frontiers sans culvUe.^* 

As-, however, I was interdicted from 
writing by my feld-jager, 1 w as obliged 
to resort to a stratagem to draw- up the 
above circular, or, in other w-ords, to nse 
a nautical expression, to ffet to Ti'indwauf 
of his vigilance, for as soon as I h^aid 
him asleep at night, I crept out of beil, 
took my writing machine from my poit- 
manteau, and committed to pajXT what- 
ever I desired. 

w e cannot hut remark llic tran- 
quil, amiable, and playful state ol 
mind in which our author, suffering 
under total blindness, and tlie op- 
pression of despotic power, sits down 
by stealth and writes his circular, 
which highly amused his friends and 
acquaintances. 

Mr Holman has given us some ra- 
tlicr tedious details respecting the 
conduct of the governor, the master 
of police, his physician, the feld-ja- 
gcr, and an attendant, or police spy, 
who replaced the last person when- 
ever he was absent ; so that our tra- 
veller was never left alone, nor with 
his friends. Being unwell, lie re- 
fused to quit Moscow, and as his 
physician said there w^as a risk in 
taking his departure, and advised his 
remaining beyond the three allotted 
days, after much fuss, and a com- 
munication to the governor on tlu^ 
subject, the author received “ the 
following humane communication 
from the governor," — that he had 
permission to remain until the mor- 
row, when he must leave the city, 
whatever might be the state of his 
health. 

How ridiculous it must appear, that 
the government of the mighty Russian 
empire should make the residence of a day 
or tw'o longer in its territories, of a single 
humble and afflicted individual like my- 
self, an object of such immense import- 
ance, as to induce them to hurry bin' 
away at the risk of his life ; an individual 
and subject of a friqpdly nation, horn 
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\\hirh they had acccpl^d, and are still ac- 
• testing, all the rights of hospitality; a- 
gainst whom no offence, either {political 
or moral, had been proved, or even so 
much as brought to the threshold of ac- 
cusation, and whom they (hypocritically, 
indeed) professed to consider, not as a jiri- 
sojier, but as a gentleman travelling for 
own gratilication ; and yet were cruel 
enough to compel him, contrary to his 
inclinations, to an incessant journey of 
nearly five thousand miles, at this incle- 
ment season, through the wildest country 
m the world, extending over him the 
^trictest and most jealous surveilUmcc, 
and denying him the privilege of seeing 
a friend in private, or even of addressing 
i countryman in his native language I 
There must have been a weakness some- 
w here. At ail events, the transaction is 
most arbitrary, and constitutes an unjus- 
tifiable violation of the principles of hos- 
pitality and humane feeling. 

At length, the prisoner left Mos- 
cow, without the satisfaction of seeing 
any of his Russian friends. All ap- 
jicared afraid to visit him, although 
many kind messages were exchanged 
through the medium of his country- 
incii, whose independence, and purity 
of intentions, did not cause them to 
apprehend any ill consequences from 
keeping up a friendly intercourse with 
him. 

Mr Holman pursued his course 
through White Russia, and entered 
Toland, of which country we sliall 
say nothing, having lately cited many 
of the valuable observations of Mr 
Lock Szyrma, from Anonymous Let- 
ters in Poland, in a fornier Num- 
ber. ♦ 

At seven in the morning of the 6th March 
,'vc arrived at the last post-station in the 
IMish dominions, where, after a; ranging 
my accounts with the feld-jager, I hired 
A breechka and a pair of horses to carry 
me out of the Russian frontier, into the 
republic of Cracow, This vehicle was 
made of basket-work, about the size and 
form of a cradle, and by no means of 
J-ufTicient dimensions to contain two per- 
5'Oiis. We now proceeded in our respec- 
tive equipages, for about a German mile, 
to the custom-house, where wc were de- 
tained half an hour, while the feld-jager 
*nadethe necessary arrangements for my 
passing the frontier. After this, accom- 
panied by the custom-house oflicer, we 
proceeded half a German mile farther to 
the latter point, w hen the feld-jager dc» 


livering me iiy jxissport, and assuring 
me that it u as correct, wc parted, with 
mutual congratulations on our respective 
liberations. I immediately droveforward 
in the direction of Cracow, when I might 
well say that I had the world before me, 
and Providence for my guide, since my 
postilion and myself were quite incapable 
of exchanging a sentence with each other. 

Thus, after travelling nearly five 
thousand miles with the field-jager, 
Mr Holman again foui^i himself at 
liberty ; but owing to an irregula- 
rity of his passport, notwithstanding 
the assurances of the Russians that 
all was in order, he was detained 
three weeks at Cracow. 

From Austria, the author proceed- 
ed through Saxony, Prussia, Hano- 
ver, &c. «c., and embarked at Ham- 
burgh for Hull, which he reached, 
after two years absence from his 
country. * 

In conclusion, wc must say that 
we have been highly amused with 
Mr Holman*s travels, and, doubtless, 
he has picked up more intelligence 
relative to Russia and Siberia, than 
some seeing, aye, and ktiowing au- 
thors. We should have wished he 
had avoided telling a number of 
things which are familiar to all — 
that he had abridged some of the 
details which regard himself — and 
that he (or his printer,) had been 
more careful of typographical errors, 
which are numerous. 

are also willing to pass over 
some grammatical errors — as the 
style is generally clear and explicit — 
as well as some deficiencies, for in- 
stance, the partial enumeration of 
edible mushrooms in Vol. 1. ; while 
a complete list is contained in the 
Appendix of Dr Lyall*s quarto, 
which he might have copied, as well 
as the methods of preparing them. 

We have also to accuse the author 
of want of information on one point, 
in his Appendix, he has given the 
antiquated form of what was ab- 
surdly called a Ilussian fassport to 
heaven — copied from King's work 
on the rites and ceremonies of the 
Russo-Greek Church. While Dr 
LyalPs Character of the Russians, 
contains & fac-simih, and translation 
from the Sclavonic of this prayer, 
as it is used iu our days. 1 1 is, in 
fact, neither tnore nor less than an 
absolution prayer. , * 
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Would that my htad 
Were on that bed 
Where all the weary be at rest ; 

Where the night ib still, 

» And where no ill 

Can pierce the sod that wraps the breast ! 

My life has been 
A chcqueii2d scene 
Of woe and transient happiness ; 

My friends are gone, 

And 1 alone. 

With none to love me, none to bless- 

A carved stone tells 
Where my father dwells, 

^ly mother sleepeth in that grave : 

The earth contains 
All that remains 

Of those I could have died to save. 

The maid that blessed 
This lonely breast 

The spoiler Death hath made bis prey : 

1 would I were 
At peace with her 

Cold dust, beneath my kindred clay. 

I saw her die, 

And know not why 

Afy heart broke not when hcr’s did 
break ; 


I felt as one 
Left all alone — 

Like matcless swan upon the lake. 

The winding sheet 

Is garment meet ^ 

For him whose earthly joys arc ded ^ 
When love is o’er, ^ 

And hope no more. 

Where can he dwell— >but with the dead * 

The grave brings peace, 

There troubles cease, 

There sorrow’s wailings never come ; 
There heart meets heart 
Nor more to jiart. 

Friends say not farewell in the tomb. 

Oh let me be 
At rest with thee 

Beneath the hallo^i^’d grassy mould ! 

No worms that riot 
Shall break my quiet 
When once this aching heart is cold. 

Would that my head 
Were on that bed 
Where all the weary be at rest ; 

Where the night is still, 

And where no ill 

Can pierce the sod that vnraps the breast ! 

D. 


MOEAL INFLUENCE OF THEATRICAL REFEEdENTATIONB. 


It has been well said by the 
poet, that “ the proper study of 
mankind is man,^' for certainly none 
else so strongly fixes his attention. 
Others may have their attractions, 
but it is only, I apprehend, where 
human beings are concerned, that 
very highest degree of interest is 
excited. The drama must be ad<^ 
mitted to be an object of this sort, 
and eminently calculated to excite a 
deep and powerful interest. Profess- 
ing, as it does, to hold the mirror 
up to Nature, and to shew the very 
age and body of the time, his form 
and pressure," we are strongly in- 
duced to look into this mirror, and 
we are pleased or disgusted with 
what we therein behold, according 
as we recognise a just apd faithfoi^ 
or as wc see a deformed and distort- 
ed representation. If the picture 
behold is fgjthful, and corres- 


ponds to the original, we dwell upon 
it with complacency, and forgetting 
fora moment the circumstances in 
which we are placed, believe all be- 
fore us to be real. We enter into 
the feelings, and adopt the interests 
of the fictitious characters, and may, 
for the time, bo truly said actually ' 
and properly to associate with them- 
It is evident enough, therefore, that 
the effect of such association may 
be either good and beneficial, or 
quite the reverse, to the morals of 
the beholders. That evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners,” 

(p$uwt iiiri KetKOCh 

is an observation little less than 
three thousand years old, having 
been made about that period by ^ 
celebrated Greek comedian, and is so 
just, that it has been quoted by 
sacred writer. But if intcrcoui&e 
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Avith bad company un general have 
a tendency to mislead and contami- 
nate, little doubt can be entertain- 
ed, that intercourse with such upon 
the sta*ge will be attended with si- 
milar cifects. In other words, that 
tlie representation of improper cha- 
racters will pervert, debase, and cor- 
rupt the minds of the audience. Of 
what importance, then, is it to pre- 
vent such representations, and to 
guard the minds of all, particularly 
of the young, from this demoralizing 
influence ! The proper regulation 
of the theatre, therefore, is a matter 
of the utmost importance, and has 
indeed always been so considered by 
the wiser part of mankind. 

Having been long accustomed to 
hear it praised, and loudly extolled, 
on the one hand, as the best and 
most rational, the most dignified 
and beneficial of all human amuse- 
ments, — and vilified, on the other, as 
the bane of society, the great cor- 
rupter of morals, the school of 
vice and profligacy, the cncourager 
of every bad and reprehensible pas« 
sion, — 1 was lately led to reflect a 
little on the subject, and the follow- 
ing is the result of my cogitations. 
Is it indeed true, that the play-house 
is so great a nuisance, so copious a 
source of corruption, so powerful an 
instrument of contamination, and if 
so, what is the cause? Does this 
arise from any thing essentially and 
intrinsically bad in the nature of 
the institution itself, or is it a con- 
sequence only of its abuse and im- 
proper management ? That there is 
any thing essentially bad in the very 
nature of stage representations, i 
cannot easily bring myself to believe. 
Surely there is nothing more im- 
* moral, in representing fictitious cha- 
racters on the stage, than in writing 
a fictitious history, or in embodying 
truth and sentiment to the mind, in^ 
the allegory, the fable, or the para- 
ble. Both appear to have the same 
object in view, namely, to fix the at- 
tention of the reader or spectator 
more completely, and to amuvse, 
while they convey useful instruc- 
tion. Admitting, then, that stage 
representations have nothing in them 
essentially and intrinsically bad, how 
comes it to pass that they have been, 
by what are considered (and I do 
not say but justly) the serious and 


virtuous part of the community, long 
held in abhorrence, and avoided us 
the schools of vice ? This can only 
have arisen, I think, from their hav- 
ing been wrong conducted, and per- 
verted to improper purposes. 

Undeniably, at one period of our 
history the play-house was very far 
from being a school of virtue. The 
most indecent and scandalous scenes 
ivere not un frequently introduced. 
Characters were exh^ited on the 
stage, of a very liignly dangerous 
tendency to good morals. Invested 
with the imposing splendour of i auk, 
of riches, of wit and humour, of 
elegant manners and humanity, they 
were at the same time guilty of the 
most flagrant breaches of moral rec- 
titude. A false colouring was thus 
given to vice. Its natural deformity 
was dis^ised or concealed by the 
glitter of its exterior, and the mind 
was bewildered and misled by the fas- 
cinating principle of association. The 
unwary spectator was at first thus 
brought to endure, and afterwards to 
love, what, under other circumstan- 
ces, he would have hated and shrunk 
from with abhorrence. 

** Vice is a monster of such frightful 
mein, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar to her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then ein- 
brace.” , 

That all representations of tliis 
sort should be discouraged, nay, re- 
probated by the well-wishers of so- 
ciety, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt: but the question is not, 
whether improper scenes should be 
discouraged, but whether theatrical 
representations altogether should be 
discountenanced, or put a stop to, as 
essentially and necessarily bad; or 
whether it may not be possible so to 
regulate them, as to render them not 
only harmless, but highly beneficial 
to society. To me this appears a 
subject of the very first moment; 
for such is the d^ree of amusement 
afforded to moat^ople from the re- 
presentations of tne theatre, that in 
every society where lupry has made 
any progress, there will always be a 
DumW to attend such* places of re- 
sort. The opulent and idle, who 
have time upon their hands, will 
employ that lime they find* it 
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inost agreeable, aiul it the play- sen to abandon the institution to irs 
Jtousc be open, (and we cannot shut fate, and contenting themselves with 
itjj they will assuredly attend it. standing by and reprobating it as a 
inc point, then, for our consideration school of vice, have left it in the 
IS, what sort of entertainment are hands of the vicious, or, at feast, of 
they to receive there? U'^hat sort of those whom they conceive to be sucli, 
company are they to meet ? 1 do to make the best use of it they can. 
not mean in die pic, boxes, or gal- The latter, as might have been ex- 
iery , but on the sta^. Are they to pected, have not been backward m 
go to be amused by the low ribaldry, improving the ojiportunity thus pre- 
the proflipte jests, the indecental- sented to them. 'I’hcy have not failed 
lusions, the p^rotane swearing of the to turn to their advantage (1 mean 
vicious vulgar ; or by the frivolous to the advantage of their cause) an 
levity, the loose principles, the sneers instrument of such power. And in 
at religion and good morals of the this instance, as in many others, tlie 
silly coxcomb, the profligate liber- children of this world have, no doubt, 
tine, the corrupt, msigniflcaiit part shewn themselves, in their genera- 
of those called the higher ranks? tion, wiser than the children of light. 
Ur are they to be introduced to the Can the virtuous really be surprised 
society of true wit, genuine humour, that the vicious should continue so, 
innocent elegance, sprightly elo- or become worse, while quite left to 
quence, and real wisdom ? To de* themselves — left to And their own 
cide here cannot be difficult. There employments, and to amuse them- 

^ 1 *” selves in their own way? Is the 

tiesirable. But the query is, — how precept to avoid bad company to be 
arc we to exclude vicious represen- understood so strictly that we must 
tation, and to secure the introdiic- not associate with them, even for the 
tion of nothing but what is correct, purpose of their amendment ? I 
virtuous, and proper . 1 he following should think not. The precept to 
appears to me to be a sure method of avoid bad company can only be un- 
accoraplishing this, and one which derstood to mean, that we are not to 
will never fail of success. associate with them for the purpose 

At an early period of our history, of partaking in their vices, or of 
such was the abuse of stage-plays, countenancing the irregularities and 
irora their being permitted uncheck- improprieties of their conduct : nei- 
eq among the people at large, that ther are we to run the hazard of being 
the government found it necessary to ourselves contaminated by them, witli- 
interfere, and to wrest from the hands out a rational prospect of contribu- 
ot tlic profligate an instrument of ting to their reform. But when vve 
such power! ul effect. 'J'hcy prohi- have such a prospect, when we may 
bited the representation of characters reasonably expect to be of use in col- 
on the stage, except by licensed com- reeling wrong sentiments, and in re- 
paiiies, (/;// hu( MajeAttf s Servants, ) calling the misled or unthinking from 
and this was doing all, perhaps, that the error of their ways, it is surely 
the legislature properly could do ; not only lawful, but our highest du- 
aiK It w’as certainly doing a great ty to frequent their society. Now, 
deal, though by no means every thing. I contend, that in the case of tlie 
I uch was still left to be done, and theatre, there is not only a rational 
can only be done by the well-dis- prospect, but, I will venture to say, 
posed part of the community them- an absolute certainty, that thepre- 
sc ves , and winch was now, by the sence of the correct and virtuous 
regulations of the legislature, com- would contribute most effectually and 
pietely within thdr power. Let us completely to reform the institution, 
sec, then, how fiiey have dischar- And the reason is — they can, with- 
ged 1 118 part of their duty, and per- out inj'ustice to any person, and at a 
formed the task assigned them. trifling expense, (namely, that of at- 

Jiistead of taking advantage of the tending the theatre,) apply them- 
wjse enactments of the law, by which selves to the interest of those who 
t ley were now enabled to regulate are its immediate managerj^. They 
rnc theatre in almost any way they can make it evidently advantageous 
fnight think jiropcr, they have cho- for those to reform it. Andifthi^ 
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(‘ail be onco done, tlnUi, as surely as 
• a principle of self-interest resides in 
the human breast, the institution it- 
self will be reformed. Bad as the 
world is,’ and corrupted in his nature 
as man may be, he is not so corrupt- 
ed as to practise mischief for mis- 
chief's sake, to persevere in a course 
of vice, in opposition to the clearest 
convictions of great and immediate 
self-interest ; at least he will not do 
so for any great length of time ; and 
if examples of such characters do ex- 
ist, they are rare, and have only been 
produced in consequence of inveter- 
ate habits, previously formed, — by 
the long practice of iniquity, — from 
erroneous views of self-interest. It 
is not the general way. Make it the 
immediate interest of. men to act 
right, and they will almost always 
do so. Let the players find it their 
interest to bring forward nothing but 
good plays, and they will, you may 
dejiend upon it, seldom fail to give 
you such. Let the good and well- 
disposed be regular in their attend- 
ance at the theatre, fill it uniformly 
when a moral and correct piece is 
])roduced, and discountenance, by 
the most decided marks of disappro- 
bation, every thing like improper al- 
lusion, indecent representation, or 
loose principles, and there can be no 
iloubt, that in a very short time you 
Avill have small reason to complain of 
\ ice and profligacy about the play- 
house. 

It may be said, that in this case 
the matter would not be mended, be- 
cause the viciously disposed would 
no longer attend, but, abandoning 
the play-house to the grave and se- 
lious, who take delight in such sort 
of dull sermunial dramas as I have 
*l)cc‘n supposing, would form to them- 
selves other modes of amusement no 
less improper than before. Doubt- 
less, some of them might do so, 
though 1 suspect the number of such 
would be very small. And that they 
should set up another play-house in 
opposition to the well-regulated one 
supposed, the wuse enactments of the 
legislature have fortunately rendered 
impossible. TJi^y might, therefore, 
betake themselves to other ainuse- 
tnents, and desert 'the play-house; 
but that many of them would do so 

by no means probable, for stage 
I'epresen tat ions, when carried on by 


able performers, have always been 
found to possess so very superior a 
degree of attraction, that numbers 
will ever be found to attend. Be- 
sides, it must be remembered, that 
the reform of the stage which 1 have 
been proposing is by no means meant 
to convert it from a play-house into 
a church, — from a place of amuse- 
ment into a place of worship. These 
two are not to be compared, and to 
be kept entirely distinct. But I 
would convert a place of criminal a- 
musement into a place of innocent 
amusement, or rather into a place of 
amusement attended with improve- 
ment. 

A prejudice has been too often en- 
tertained, that virtue and amusement 
are incompatible with one another, 
or that genuine wit and humour have 
no scope to display themselves except 
on the side of vice. But than this 
there cannot be a more erroneous no- 
tion. True wit and humour have no 
natural affinity with vice, and are 
equally capable of pleasing when com- 
bined with virtuous sentiments. Nay, 
in the garb of virtue and innocence, 
they are infinitely more pleasing — 
universally more attractive. For 
this we have only to appeal to the 
works of our most popular and ad- 
mired writers, an Addison, a Richard- 
son, a Burney, an Inchbald, a Cum- 
berland, a Baillie, and a Scf>tt, whose 
writings, I believe, arc more exten- 
sively read, and more generally ad- 
mired, than any of those of the loose 
wits of this or former ages, and will 
continue to be admired when the 
latter will have been forgotten — 

Omne tulil punctuin qui miscuit utile 
dulci. 

Let the virtuous, then, by every 
means in their power, endeavour to 
promote the union of wit and hu- 
mour with virtue on the stage, and 
they will most assuredly contribute 
in a high degree to reform that in- 
stitution ; while in so doing, they 
will do more towards reforming the 
morals of the age than many of them 
are probably aware of. A few pounds 
spent with this view^, in their attend- 
ance on the play-house, will do more 
towards promoting an object of such 
inestimable value, than sums laid 
out on certain institutions too often 
misnamed charitably' ; but which are 
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really so far from being in the 
rij^ht sense of the term, that they 
ilefeat their professed purpose, and 
promote, instead of virtue, immora- 
lity, idleness, and vice. 

At all events, the good and well- 
disposed may rest assured that they 
will much more effectually counter- 
act the bad effects of the theatre, of 
which they so much complain, by 
thus taking it, as it were, under their 
own manageipent, than by leaving 
it to the will of those who have an 
interest in perverting it to a bad pur- 
pose. It is a powerful instrument of 
moral effect either the one way or 
the other, cither in favour of virtue 
or of vice. And if the friends of the 
former l)ave given it up, and left it 
to be wielded by tliose of the latter, 
they have themselves to blame ; they 
have been guilty of neglect of duty, 
and have to answer for the mischief 
done. A weapon was in their power 
whicli they were called upon to wield 
and to employ in the cause of virtue. 
They did not choose to wield this 
weapon, but left it to be used by the 
vicious. They have thus deserted 
their post, given up their vantage- 
ground, and left it to be occupied by 
the enemy. 'J^hey have themselves 
rendered the play-house bad, if it is 
bad, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, they have allowed it to be- 
come so when they had it in their 
power to have prevented its corrup- 
tion ; and then they declaim against 
the immorality of the place, and 
blame those who attend it. 

But, as I have already said, stage 
representations are to most people so 
alluring, that nothing will prevent 
their attending. The object, then, is 
to see that they may attend with in- 
nocence, nay, with benefit ; and this 
I maintain to be most completely in 
the power of the well-disposed. 

It is a mistaken view of things that 
leads some people to exclaim, not 
only against the theatre, but against 
all public amusements whatever, as 
leading to nothing but vice and dis- 
sipation. On the contrary, it must 
appear to every reflecting mind abun- 
dantly evident, that, in a state of so- 
ciety such as that in which we live, 
far advanced in the road of civiliza- 
tion, refinement, and luxury, public 
amusements are not only harmless, 
hift highly usefitJ. In every state or 


country aboundihg in wealth, there 
must of course always be many who 
are above the necessity of constant 
employment, — many who, by their 
riches, can command the labour of 
others. And those having what is 
called time upon their hands — time 
which they are not under the imme- 
diate necessity of employing for their 
support, can always squander it away, 
or spend it in mere idleness, if they 
please. But such is the nature of 
the human mind, that mere idleness 
cannot long be borne ; and those who 
are not forced to be active, in order 
to support life, are forced to he so, in 
order to render it supportable. They 
must, some way or other, ward off the 
Icedium vitcoy the languor of idleness, 
and free themselves from the intoler- 
r.ble pain t)f having nothing to do. 
Amusement is the consequence— a 
voluntary employment, either per- 
sonal, mental, or corporeal — to relieve 
the fatigue of inaction, and repel the 
attacks of ennui. Now, as the vo- 
luntary employment, commonly call- 
ed amusement, may he either of an 
innocent or of a vicious nature, either 
useful or unprofitable, either calcu- 
lated to improve, elevate, and invi- 
gorate the mind, or to pervert, 
w’eaken, and degrade it, it is of the 
utmost consequence to give the em- 
ployment a right direction. This has 
always been a favourite object with 
the moralist, and certainly there are 
few to be found which claim his more 
serious regard. For, as amusement 
is of an alluring nature, and apt to 
occupy much of the attention of those 
who have leisure to devote to it, it is 
of infinite importance that it he of a 
proper kind. And to me, at least, 
it appears that public atnusemeiits, ^ 
when under the regulation of the 
judicious and well-disposed, promise 
to be much more harmless (not to 
dpeak of their being in many cases 
convertible to a beneficial purpose) 
than such as are almost uniformly 
had recourse to by the wealthy iu 
private. For example, who can doubt 
that an audience in the theatre, at- 
tending to the representation of a 
good play, where wil^ and humour, 
and eloquence, are employed with 
judgment to recommend virtue and 
good morals, and where the mind, 
from the very nmnber and mixed 
character of the assembly, is held un- 
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der a proper of re#airit> and 
where the social afiecttom^ are che- 
rished ; who, I say, can doubt that 
such an audience is mudi more fa- 
vourably situated than the same num* 
her of persons would be, split into 
perhaps a doaen, or a score, or a hun- 
dred groups, shifting the cards, i» 
pushing toe bottle? There ean, I 
should suppose, be little diffi^rence of 
opinion on ^s question ; and there 
ib nothing more certoin, than that if 
the opulent, and wealAy, and idle, 
are not occupied in puoUc amuse- 
ments, they will often be occupiid 
in such as are of a far leM innocent 
kind. Those, thereforCi who, widi- 
out discriminition, and by the lump, 
condemn public ainusements as cor- 
rupters of society, and declaim a- 
gainst balls, and assemblies, and con- 
certs, and routs, aqd play-houses, 
cannot surely hare given the subject 


a proper degree consideration. 
These amusements, in' a stam of so*^ 
ciety such as that in which wh lire, 
app^r to be evidently useful ; bttt, 
like many other usefbl things, they 
are no doubt liable to be abused* 
We must not, however, condemn 
erery thing that human folly or de- 
praniy may abuse ; for if we do so, 

* what ^all we not condemn ? Of all 
pidilte amusements, it appears that, 
the play-house is the most import- 
ant, as being capable of accomplish- 
ing tbegresteat moral edects. Let 
htm of virtue, therefore, no 
lof^ neglect tills institution, for it 
is a dangeroiu instrument in the 
hands of die vicioas ; but, if put un- 
der proper regulations, will certainly 
produce much good ; and we have 
shewn, I think, to a demonstration, 
that it can be well-regulated only by 
the presence of the virtuous. C. F. 
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Ye, who haye traced the Pilgrim to the sceiw» 

Which is his last spahe the Bard renowned * : 

And yet belovM Italia Mh not been 
His last ; be peridi*d on e*en faolkr mround ; 

One oth^ scene his matchless snirit ibund. 

Even that respondent scene, wl^ th* heav'nly flame 
Caught his first muse-*-ftud now bb bust i( crown’d— 

Hellas !— vldeb boastf the glory of his fame. 

And *inid her godlike son8j||ur^ our Bybok’s name ! 

Yet in the sunny and tho pleasant land, 

Where last bis sa»idu/-s4o<m and sgaUgf-thtU 
Were worn, the Pilgrim linger’d ; ana hb band 
Wander’d o’er a new lyre, whose rapturous swell 
Charm’d the wjde-Hstening world ; and Tasao'a cell 
Grew vocal in Ferrara once again ; 

And Dante’s sbadejbreath’d woe beneath hb spell : 

And Venice and Ravenna not in vain 
His sojourn woo'd— Hark, hark ! they edio to his strain.' 


* See the bil gtansa ofCktids Harvid* 
vot.xvu , 
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Harold's Last Vilgrimagt^^ 

And if^ amid the luxury of the climcj, 

Amid all sweets that charm the soul aod sense^ 

Enticing pleasures witch’d (but for a time) 

His heart from its high sympathies intense^ 

And held in dalliance soft that mind immense,^ 

"HV^hat marvel ? Did he not break proud away, 

Finding therein no fitting recompence, 

And to the world ere long again display 
The unconquerable soul, that spum’d the bounds of clay ? 

There was a cry of war ; tbe worm had turnM 
In Gfeecc upon tbe foot that crush’d it down ; 

And the old, bright, heroic fiame, that burn'd 
At Marathon, ’gainst Persia’s threatening crown. 

Had burst to life once more and Otbman’s frown 
W as answer'd proudly ; and each native chief 
Felt stiir'd and stung by that bequeath’d renown. 

Which was so long forgotten in tne grief 
Of slavery — but now prompts war’s final, dire relief. 

There was a cry of war — of war in Greece ; 

And Harold, whose high muse had sung hcr^woos. 

And pointed her revenge, when coward Peace 
Skulk’d through the land, in generous zeal arose. 

Shook off the soothing pleasures of repose. 

And, all unmindful of himself, essay’d 
To join the fight against her ruthless foes — 

Resolv’d that all his fortunes should be laid 
Fpon her shrine, whose cause he gloried thus to aid. 

Lo, he is on the blue sea once again ! 

And once again, with the Ionian blast," 

'rhat swiftly urges o'er that tideless main, 

He seeks fair Greece — still breathing of the past— 

By his own muse re-consecrated last. 

He near’d high Stromboli s volcanic isle. 

Awaiting night — whose curtain might contrast 
* Its shade with Vulcan’s fires ; but none the while, 

Though customary, glared fzipin that steep furnace-pile. 

Yet did he watch throughout the livelong night; 

And, when pale streaks of mom suffus’d the sky. 

He turn’d in disappointment from the light — 

Then pass’d the fabled god's dark islet by. 

Greece spread her classic chart before his eye ; 

But whither steer ? and where assume his post ? 

Faction among the patriot chiefs was high — 

And Faction’s tangling web he dreaded most : 

Awhile in doubt he lay, on Ceplylonia’s coast. 

Thence, O o’eijoy’d Metaxala ! ’twas thine 
The Philhellenic hero to receive ; 

And charities, as from a spring divine, 

Flow'd o'er thee from his neart and hand ! — To give 
Redress when needed— freely to relieve 
The destitute — to succour the distrest — 

These are the impulses that half retrieve 
Our nature from its curse ; and these possess’d 
The noble, generous heart, that warm’d Childc Haioid s breast. 

And now he sends his emissaries forth 
To gather tidings. Civil discoid reign'd 
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Atnon^ t^e chiefs^ alas ! whose patriot worth 
Had fihoae oonfpjcuously, and bravely gain’d 
Freedom for their Morea, erst enchain'd. 

Yet Spartan virtue glows in every soul — 

* The jealousy of stratagem unfei^M ; 

And though dissensions mar thar just control. 

One heart, to freedom staunch^ still animates the whole. 

Young dauntl£i» Butadria^imtnortal chief 
'Was up in glory’s van— a rallying name ; 

Speeding on his career, alas ! now brief ! 

Urging his reckless Sullotes on to fame*. 

Greetings he sent to Harold-^s became * 

His own, and the renown of Albion''s bavd— 

Well pleased that this Tyrtcteus, whose ‘soul's flame 
Flash'd hope o'er all the e^p^tant lapd, that warr'd 
For liberty long iost-^had cHwn a Buliote guard. 

“ Ah ! these brave spirits ne'er met I On glory's field, 

Early, yet full of fame, Bouaris fell, 

Charing his gallant comrades not to yield* 

By their deep vow, against the Infldef ! 

And now, in Cephalonia, rumours tell 
Of danger in the West: the Moslem fleet 
Menaces Mwsolonghi— whose appeal 
For aid was heard ; and Harold proflbrs meet 
Supplies— whereby repulsed, Mustapha's powers retreat. 

Urged now by the Albanian, Harold’^s sails 
Flutter for Missolonghl's haven — where 
A burst of grateful joy his advent hails: 

Hark ! as his galleys pass the fortress fair> 

Quick thuiiderings of cannon storm the air ! 

Him, disembarked, a motley crowd attend, 

Oivil and military, greeting there : 

Mavrocordatos hails his country's friend. 

And shouts of loud acclaim the heavens rejoicing rend. 

'Tis not for me, who, sorrowint, strike the lyre, 

E cn wliilc 1 sing of joy — ^it is not mine 
To follow all that History will require 
Of Harold's enterprise,— his brave design 
, Against Lepanto ; how pure thoughts divine 

Of mercy ruled Ids counsels ; how the powers 
Discordant still he laboured to combine : ^ 

Ah ! niy muse drops unwreath'd th' heroic flowers. 

And paints the last sad scene— where Death untimely low( n* 

In Missoloiighi centers Pleasure’s Voice, 

The season Smiles, and Easter is the tide ; 

Singing is heard— and merry hearts rejoice ^ 

O'er Samian cups, crown'd nigh in freedom's pride— 

And care by young and old is well defied : 

But, ah ! what shades of woe the scene o’ercloud ! 

From the dark chamber, where their hopes reside, 

Issue sad tidings, scarcely breath'd aloud. 

And every list'ning heart with anxidns grief is bow a 

Oh ! shall he die— the fam'd, the brave, the young— 

The darling pride of Greece? shall he expire ^ 

Hush'd is the song of mirth, and every tongiu^ 

Dwells on his name belov'd, whose warlike 
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Equaird the living fervour of his lyre ! 

The temples of the God are throng'd in prayer ; 

Soft eyes ard wet^ and tremulous Ups enquire 
Of him whom all lw«rts lov'd ; the prospect fair 
Was cross'd with dkmds, and.Joy flcd> exiled by Despair ! 

Delirium sways that mind> whose flame divine 
Had pierced lul cliiiie8> from charmed pole to pole ; 

And incoherCfUt words alone ass^ 

Import to feelings that surpass control : 

Ah I "tis the contest of a parting soul 1 

The eyes are clcued — anon their glance is wlld^ 

And now sleep soothes the sufierer at life's goal ; 

And now he wakes* as one of pain beguird : 

Hark I he speaks*^^' Oh# my wife I my sister ! oh^ my child T* 

Vainly to Heaven the prayers ot Greece are pour'd — 

Pass'd is the dark» th* Inscrutable decree. 

The warrior bard — so so ador'd— 

Who would have died ten thousand deaths for thee* 

Oh, Greece ! and crown’d thy struggle to be free, 

With his whole means and might-^e, he expires ! 

'Tis o'er — tife mighty spirit's at liberty— 

Sink quench'd those orbs, with all their vital fires : 

'Tis o'er — yet» Hellas 1 yet his deathless name inspires ! 

Who can forget, to the last hour of time, 

That he — the brightness of whose glory throws 
AU other names in shadow, though sumime— 

For thee, O GreiN:e1 the sword of freedom drew ? 

The voice of song was beard in thee anew. 

Urging to glorious war; and, as of old, 

The inspiring bard would act the hero too. 

O Greece ! once kindled, can'st thou e'er grow cold. 

In chains heiicefortli, while this heroic tale is told ? 

But concentrate thy powers, a common foe 
Preys on thy vitals ; eoncemrate thy might ; 

Give jealousies to the four winds, and so 
• Fulfil the bard's incessant prayer— “ unite I" 

And, oh I let mercy gleam through freedom's fiight — 
jf 7/ere let not Harolas counsel perish vain ; 

In firm and brave resolve, pursue the right— 

Thy glorious part inflexible maintain. 

But let not savage rites a Christian contest stain ! 

How fondly hope anticipates the day. 

When Athens snail grow famous, as before, — 

When Tyranny shall wither in the ray 
Of rising Liberty, and be no more ! 

When Greece again shall dictate classic lore. 

And her Parnassian heights exult in song. 

Inspiring thoughts heroic, as of yore ! 

Tis a bright dream ; but 'twill be felt ere long 
That sunshine fills this world — and right must vanquish wrong- 
Lo, the great Soidh! to darkness damn'd so long, 

Wither'd in chains, by bigot powers debas'd — 

Behold, as from die tomb of ages wrung, 

To life it starts, with freedom's first-fruits grac'd ! 

Tyrants, your reign is out ! The sweet, swett taste 
Of infant liberty is at the core— 

And flowers spring beauteous o'er the mighty waste; 

Centuries of shame, and sleep, and death, arc o’er — , 

Now, now that world's awake ; That world shall sleep no more ! 
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No ! the gieit nioial energies roll on, 

Even as the floods of the vast seas, sublime ! 

While the young beams of Ireedom’s conquering sun 
Stream glorious forth, prevailing over crime-*- ' 

Brightening the Tropics— pouring o*cr each clhyic^ 

The day-spring of regenerating flrt^— ^ 

Purging its stains of immemorial time. 

Kindling the uew world, with a new desire — 

Implanting lofty hopes, enkindling freedom's lire ! 

What boots it now to sing, bow o*er the wave. 

In gloom and grief, Childe ^a^old's dust was borne — 

How in his native land he found a ^ave, 

Whereat true hearts in s^echlesa anguish mourn ? 

Early from Greece and glory was he torn > 

Early — but, oh ! how crown'd with every wreath 
That can the brows of mortal man adorn ! 

Early — yet proudly waiting to bequeath 
The unvalued wealth of nodnd that triumphs over death. 

Yes ! while love's hapless tale shall stir the heart, 

So long shall Leila and Medora live ; 

While Nature's varying forms a charm imparlt 
Or passing hours and scenes a moral give, 

Or classic climes bewitching dreams revive ; 

So long shall Harold’s page each soul command. 

So long the thoughts, tW in all bosoms strive 
For utterance or deveiopement, expand, 

In ccstacy of life, beneath the Magian's wand ! 


^'I'LECH gp IHJ llEViiilLNn SYDNEY SMliI| OX llll. (AIHOIJC Cl AIMS. 


W L arc indebted to a London co- 
tcinporary, for having brought un- 
d(r our notice the following speech 
of the Kev. Sydney Smith. The 
speech was delivered at a meeting of 
t)jc Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
the East Hiding of Yorkshire, held 
at the Tiger Inn at Beverley, for the 
purpose of adopting a petition against 
the (''atholic Claims. The Rev. 
Sydney Smith stood alone in oppos- 
ing the petition, amidst a numerous 
nitetiug of the Clergy. What opi- 
nions were delivered by these worthy 
persons, whose terror of the Pope had 
made them trot up from many a com- 
iortdble rectory and vicarage, we do 
not know, and indeed care little. Wc 
l>rcsuine they dealt at large in. the 
Usual topics of vituperation against 
the poor scape-goat Cardinals and 
tkc Pope, with which our own jiages 
hdvc been of late much more cn- 
V umbered than we fear was agreeable 
to the majority of our.rcad^rs. One 
thing farther wc prcsiunc these priests 
^ t Jre nearly unanimous in wishing for, 


was, that they might have the powei 
of sending this unruly brother to 
enjoy for a time the sweets of North- 
allerton tread-mill. Sound heiise, 
poignant wit, and unbounded j:ood- 
huinour, have always, as on tliis oc- 
casipn, distinguished this reverend 
gentleman, Mr Smith, in Ins say- 
ings and doings" among the cloud of 
otherwise-minded parsons, by v.horii 
he is surrounded, and from whost. 
company Ve earnestly pray, il n 
were not for their own sakes, he w tre 
safely delivered, llavijig dealt our 
rather a scanty measure of justice to 
the cause of our oppresst^d ami in- 
sulted brethren in Ireland^ (lor such 
we hold them to bo to all pui poses, 
human and divine,) we wish now to 
give a slight view of the levcrsc side 
of the argument for the relief ol Ca- 
tholics from All the degrading afflic- 
tions under which they now gioau. 
Such a task is relieved, by the easy 
process of clipping out a speech 
as the fallowing, Ironi the leaves of 
another journal Having done so, 
4 X 
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vie commit it to tht hands of a watch- 
ful errand-running dcvih to i)nd its 
way to the press^ and Irom theticej we 
trusty to some of the hearts of those 
who peruse ourhtoubrations. vTosorae 
it may h^ acceptable to tbarn^ that 
the Reverend Sydney Snodthhas done 
little else than repeat* In very point** 
ed, though xn very go^-naturcd lan- 
guage, the argument^ of ^one person, 
call^ George Canning, and of ano- 
ther person, named William Plunkett* 
whose authority, however^ is now 
somewhat questionable, as they have 
the dbaracter of having become ratlier 
obscure> absurd sort of men , andt to 
others of our good and patient read-* 
ers. It may also not be unacceptable 
to be informed, that nearly the same 
opinions have been espoused by one 
Mr Brougham, and by another. Sir 
Francis Burdet, whose names it is 
possible that a few anticatholic pe- 
titioners, and others who neither 
have petitioned for nor against these 
raw-head and bloody- bone fellows, 
the C atholics, may by accident have 
heard. Tht authoiity of these four 
persons, to bo sure, cannot be very 
great, since they have all been 
brought to a dead silence and a dead 
halt, by a large-bodied, but ill-con- 
structed and even unarmed man, in a 
red coat, and a few big-lookitig but 
truly fukkhs parsons, and very old 
and almost bed-ridden children. As 
the subject belongs to the politics of 
yesterday, and not properly of to- 
day, we scarcely think that we tians- 
gress the rules on which we wi^ to 
proceed, in rigidly excluding from 
our pagea the low, insufterable cant 
of daily part) -scribblers But w ab- 
out further apology, wo proceed to 
the sptecli of the lleverciid Sydney 
Smith hini«!tlf. it will abtonxsh people 
who live ten years hence, that it was 
necessary to use such argumonts alter 
the commcncepient of the nineteenth 
centuiy. 

Mr Archde&con~.-|t is vqry disaCToe- 
able to me to difft^r ft-om so man) worthy 
and respectable clergymen hero assembled; 
and not only to differ from them, but (I 
am afraid) lo stand alone among ihem* 

1 would much ratlier vote m majorities, 
and join in this, pr any other political 
c horus, than stahd unassisted and alone as 
1 am now doing I dislike such meetings 
for such pn-pyo«es— f-I wish I could recou- 


cilc It to m) conicicnceto stay away Irom 
them, and to iny temperament to U 
bilcnt at them ; but if they arc called by* 
others, I deem it right to attend — ^if I 'll 
tend, I must say what I think If it is 
unwise in us to meet at taverns to discut^s 
pohticdl subjects, the fault is not mine, 
lor I should never think of tailing such a 
meeting. If the subject is tnte which 
we 4 ire to discuss, no blame imputable 
to me ; it is as dull to me to handle such 
subjects, as it is to you to hear thun 
The customary promise on the threshoUi 
of an inn is good entertainment for nun 
and horse If there is any truth in any 
part of this sentence, at the Tiger, at 
Beverley, our horses at this moment nuisi, 
certainly, be m a state of much greater 
cnJo^mcnt than the mastus who rodt 
liiem. It w ill be some amusement, how- 
ever, to this meeting to observe tlu 
schi-^m which this <|uc&tion has occasioned 
in m) ow n parish ol L ondesborough Mj 
excellent and respectable curate, Mr JMik 
stones, alarmed at the eftect ot the l^ojit 
upon the Bast Riding, has tome heu i 
oppose me, ind there he st inds, Im itl 
ing war and vengeance on the Vatic in 
We had some previous conv ersati in on 
this subject, and in imitation of our u- 
penors, we a{ reed not to make it a ( abintl 
question Mr Milestones, indeed, w ith 
that dcdcacy aud piopriety which belong 
to his thai icier, expie'^scd spmc tiu^ ( 
upon the piopiicty of voting against li 
rector, but I nujoUd he should tome u 
vote agunst me 1 is«iirtd him nc ihii 
would give me more pam than It tin k 1 
had prevented 1 1 any nai the fiec \ i- 
tiou of bones*^ opinions 1 h it such < n 
duct on his put, in lead of ( lusing )t i 
lousy an<I animosit) between us, toiid 
not, and w oiild not fnl to increa ny 
regard and respect foi linn 

I btg leave. Sir, I tfoic I proceed i 
this subject, to ‘‘t te v\bat 1 inc in I y 
Catholic Lm u c ip iti n I mcai cl i 
hility of Catholics to all civil oihees, with 
the usual exceptions intioduced int) dl 
bills— 1 C ilous safeguaids for the preociva 
lion ol the Piotestant Ciiurch, and 1 i 
the leguhtion of the intercourse with 
Rome — und, lastly, provision lor the 
C athohe elcrg) 

I object, ^r, to the law as it stands at 
prisons because it IS irapohtic, and K 
Citwcii IS unjust. It IS impolitic, U 
c uise It exposes this country to the -,i lat- 
est danger in tune of war. Can 
believe. Sir, tan any man of the most 
ordinary turn foi observation btlievi , ili d 
the monarchs of Europe mean to li t’'® 
this country in the quiet possession ot ihe 
high station which it present ludd*? 
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tft it not obvious, that a war is coming on 
.between the govcrnmchts of law and the 
governments of despotism ?.^that the 
weak and tottering race of the Bourbons 
will (whatever then our wishes may be) 
be compelled to gratify the wounded 
vanity of the French, by plunging them 
into a war with England ? Already they 
arc pitying the Irish people, as you pity 
the' West-Indian slaves— already they are 
opening colleges for the reception of Irish 
priests. Will they wait for your tardy 
wisdom and re|uctant liberality ? Is not 
the present state of Ireland a premium 
upon early invasion? Docs it not hold 
out the most alluring invitation to your 
enemies to l)cgin ?— And if the dag of 
any hostile power in Europe is unfurled 
m that unhappy country, is there one 
Irish peasant who will not hasten to join 
it ? — and not only the peasantry. Sir— 
the peasantry begin these things, but the 
jK-asantry do not end them — they are 
soon joined by an order a little above 
them,— and then, after a trifling success, 
a still superior class think it worth while 
t(> try the risk : men are hurried into a 
reitellion, as the oxen were pulled into 
the Cave of Cacus— tail foremost. The 
mull first, who have nothing to lose but 
their lives, of which every Irishman has 
nine — then comes the shopkeeper — then 
the parish priest — then the vicar-general 
—then Dr Doyle, and, lastly, Daniel 
O’Connell. But if the French were to 
make the same blunders respecting Ire- 
land as Napoleon committed, if wind and 
weather preserved Ireland for you a second 
tune, still all your resources would be 
crippled by watching freland. The force 
employed for this might liberate Spain 
and Portugal— protect India, or accom- 
plish any great purpose of offence or de- 
fence. 

War, Sir, seems to be almost as natural 
a state to mankind os peace ; but if you 
could hope to escape war, is there a more 
(K)\vcrful receipt for destroying the pro- 
^jwrity of any country, than these eternal 
jealousies and distinctions between the 
two religions ? What man will carry his 
industry and his capital into a country 
''’here his yard-measure is a sword, his 
pounce-box a powder-flask, and his led- 
ger a return of killed and wounded ?— 
Where a cat will get, th^ I know a 
cotton -spinner will penetrate; but let 
these gcnt]f»men wait till a f(pw of their 
factories have been burnt down^ till one 

two respectable merchants of Man- 
chester have been carded, and till they 
^nve seen the Cravatists hanging the 
^hanavisls in cotton twist. In the present 
h rvour for spinning, Ouran Outangs, Sir, 
"ould be eiuployetl to spin if they could 


be found in sufficient quantities; but 
miserably will those reason^ be disap- 
point^, who repose upon cotton — not 
upon justice, and who imagine this great 
question can be put aside, because a few 
hundred Irish spinners are gaining a 
morsel of bread, by the overflowing in- 
dustry of the English market. 

But what right have you to continue 
these rules, Sir, these laws of exclusion ? 
What necessity can you show for it ? Is 
the reigning Monarch a concealed Catho- 
lic ? Is his successor an oqen one ? Is 
there a disputed succession ? Is there a 
Catholic pretender? If some of these 
circumstances are said to have justified 
the introduction, and others thecontinua- 
tion of these measures, why does not the 
disappearance of all these circumstances 
justify the repeal of the restrictions ? If 
you must b^ unjust, — if it is a luxury you 
cannot live without, reserve your injus- 
lice for the weak, and not for the strong — 
))ersecute the Unitarians, muzzle the lUn- 
ters, be unjust to a few thousand Secta- 
ries, not to six millions— galvanise a frog, 
don't galvanise a tiger. 

If you go into a parsonage-house in the 
country, Mr Archdeacon, you sec some- 
times a style and fashion of furniture 
which does very well for us, but which 
has had its day in London. It is seen in 
London no more ; it is banished to the 
provinces ; irom the gentlemen’s houses 
of the provinces, these pieces of fbmiture 
(ag soon as they are discovered to be un- 
fashionable) descend to the farm-houses, 
then to cottages, then to the faggot-heap 
and the dunghill. As it is with furniture, 
so it is with arguments. I hear, at coun- 
try meetings, many arguments against 
the Catholics, which are never heard in 
London ; their London existence in Par- 
liament is over — they are only to be met 
with in the provinces ; and there they are 
fast hastening down, with clumsy chairs 
and ill-fashioned sofas, to another order 
of men. But, Sir, as they are not yet 
gone where I am sure they are goings 1 
shall endeavour to point out their detects, 
and to accelerate their descent. 

Many gentlemen, now assembled nt 
the Tiger Ino, at Beverley, believe that 
the Catholics do not keep faith with he- 
retics ; these gentlemen ought to know, 
that Mr Pitt put this very question to six 
of the leading Catholic Universities in 
Europe. vHe inquired of them whether 
this tenet did or did not constitute any 
part of the Catholic faith ? The question 
received from these Universities the most 
decided negative ; they denied that such 
doctrine formed any part of the Creed of , 
Catholics. Such doctrine. Sir, is denied 
ujwn oAttif in the bill now pending iy 
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Parliament, a copy of which 1 hold in my 
hand. The denial of such a doctrine 
upon oath is the jpnJy means by which a 
CatlK^ic can relieve himself from his pre- 
sent incapacities. If a CathoKc, there- 
fore, Sir, will not tike the oath, he is 
not relieved, and remains where you wish 
-him to remain ; if he docs take the oath, 
you are safe from this peril ; if he has no 
scruple about oaths, of what consequence 
is it whether this bill passes, the very ob- 
ject of which is to relieve him from oaths ? 
Look at the Sir. Do the Protestant 
Cantons of SWiUerlahd, living under the 
same state with the Catholic Cantons, 
complain that no faith is kept w^here- 
tics ? Do not tlw Catholics and Trotes- 
tants in the kingc^n of the Netherlands 
meet in one common Parliament ? Could . 
they p^sue a common purpose, have 
common friends and common enemies, if 
there waS a shadow of truth in this doc- 
trine imputed to Uie Catholics ? The re- 
ligious adairs of this last kingdom are 
managed with the strictest importiaUty to 
both sects; ten CathoUq? an4 ten Pro- 
testants (gentlemen need not look so much 
surprised to hear it) positively meet to- 
gether, Sir, in the same room. They 
constitute wiiat is called the religious com- 
mittee for the kingdom of the Nether- 
iands, and so extremely desirous are they 
of preserving the strictest impoi^iality, 
that they have chosen a Jew Ihr their se- 
cretary. Their conduct has been unim- 
peachable and unimpeacbed, the two s^ts 
are in peace with each other, and the 
doctrine, that no faith is kept with here* 
tics, would, I assure you, be very little 
credited at Amsterdam or the Hague*— 
cities as essentially Protestapt as the 
town of Beverley. 

Wretched is our condition, and sUll 
more wretched the condition of Ireland, 
if the Catholic does not respect bis oatli. 
He serves on grand and petty juries in 
both countries ; we trust our lives, our 
liberties, and our properties, to bis con- 
scientious reverence of an oath, and yet, 
when it suits the purposes of party to 
bring forth this argument, we aay he has 
no respect for oaths. The right to a 
landed estate of £.3000 per annum was 
decided last week^ in York, by a jury, the 
foreman of which was a Catholic I Does 
any human being harbour a thought, that 
this gentlcouin, whom we all and 
respect, would, under any circumstaiices, 
have thought more lightly of the obliga- 
tion of an oath, than his Protestant 
brethren of the box? We all disbellave 
these arguments of Mr A. the CaiMIc, 
and of Mr B. the Catholic, but wie he- 
lieve them of Catholics in general ; lof the 
obstruct Cutholiij, of the Catholic of ^ the 


Tiger Inn, at B^erley, the formidable un- 
known Catholic^ that is so apt to haunt . 
our clericaL meetings. 

1 observe that some gentlemen, who 
argue this question, are very bold about 
other ofiSces, but very jealous l^t Ca- 
tholic gentlemen should become justices 
of the peace. If this jealousy is justiH- 
able any where, it is justifiable in Ireland, 
where some of the best and most respect- 
able nlagistrates arc Catholics. 

It is not true, that the Roman Catholic 
reli^n is what is was ; 1 meet that as- 
sertion with a plump denial. The Pope 
does not dethrone Kings, does not give 
away kingdoms, does not extort money ; 
has given up, in some instances, the no- 
, minatioh of Bishops to Catholic Princes ; 
in some, J believe, to Protestant Princes. 
"Protestant worship is now carried on at 
Rome. In the Low' Countries, the seat 
of the Duke of Alva’s cruelties, the Ca- 
tholic tolerates the Protestant, and sits 
with him in the same parliament. The 
^me in Hungary,— the same in Franco. 
The first use which even the Spanish 
people made of their ephemeral liberty, 
(vas to destroy the Inquisition. It was 
destroyed also by the mob in Portugal. I 
am so far from thinking the Catholic not 
to be more tolerant than he was, that I 
urn much afraid the English, who gave 
the first lesson of toleration to mankind, 
will very soon have a great deal to learn 
iYoip their pupils. 

Some men quarrel with the Catholics, 
because their language was violent in the 
association ; but a groan or two. Sir, af- 
ter two hundred years of incessant ty- 
ranny, may surely be forgiven. A few 
warm phrases to compensate the legal 
massacre of a million of Irishmen are not 
unworthy of our {lardon. All this hardly 
deserves the eterual incapacity of holding 
civil offices. Then they quarrel with the 
Bible society; in other ^Yords, they vindi- 
cate that "ancient tenet of their church, 
that the Scriptures are not to be left 1<> 
the unguarded judgment of the lady. 
The objection to Catholics is, that they 
did what Catholics ought to do ; and do 
not many prelates of our own church ob- 
ject to the Bible Society, and contend that 
the Scriptures ought not to be circulated 
W'ithout the comment of the prayer-book 
ai»d the articles ? If they are right, the 
Catholics are not wrcftig ; and if the ^ 
thoilcs are wrong, they err in such f^ood 
company, that we ought to respect their 
errors. 

Why not pay their clergy ? The 
byterian clergy in the north of Ireland arp 
jwiid by the State ; the Catholic clergy 
Canada are provided for; ‘tl\e pri<»>t« 
the Hindoos arc, I believe, in some 
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tlicir temples paid by the company. Ydu 
must surely admit, that the Catholic re. 
li^ion (the religion of t>vo-thirds of Eu- 
1 ope) is l)etter than no religion. I do not 
regret th’at the Irish are under the domi. 
nion of the priests. I am glad that so 
rtHvage a people, as the lowest orders of 
the Irish, are under the dominion of 
their priests, for it is a step gained to place 
^uch beings under any intiuence, and the 
clergy are always the first civilizers of 
mankind. The Irish are deserted by their 
natural aristocracy, and I should wish to 
make their priesthood respectable in their 
appearance, and easy in their circum- 
stances. A government provision has pro- 
duced the most important changes in the 
opinions of the Presbyterian clergy of the 
north of Ireland, and has changed them 
from levellers and jacobins into reason- 
able men ; it would not fail to improve 
most materially the political opinions of 
the Catholic Priests. This cannot, how- 
ever, be done without the emancipation of 
the laity. No Priest would dare to accept 
a salary from Government, unless this pre- 
liminary was settled. I am aware that it 
would give to Government a tremendous 
pov\ er in that country ; but I must choose 
the least of two evils. The groat point, 
us the physicians say in some diseases, is 
to resist the tendency to death. The 
great object of our day is to prevent the 
loss of Ireland, and the consequent ruin 
of England ; to obviate the tendency to 
death, we will first keep the patient alive, 
and then dispute about his diet and his 
medicine. 

Sujjposc a law were passed, that no 
clergyman who had ever held a living in 
the East Riding, could be made a bishop : 
many gentlemen here (who have no hopes 
of ever being removed from their parishes) 
would feel the restriction of the law as a" 
considerable degradation. We should 
ijoon be (minted at as a lower order of 
clergymen. It would not long Imforc 
.the common people would find some for- 
tunate epithet for us, and it would not be 
long cither, before wc should observe in 
our !)rcthrcn of the North and West, an 
air of suiieriority,' which would aggravate 
a little the injustice of the privation- 
Every man feels the insults thrown upon 
his caste ; the insulted pai-ty falls lower ; 
every body else becomes higher. There 
Hre heartburnings and recollections. Peace 
files from that land'. The volume of 
Puliaiitentary evidence I have brought 
ficre, is loaded w'ith the testimony of 
'vHneRses of all ranks and occupations, 
stating to the House of Commons the un- 
doubted eflbets produced upon the Tower 
wder of Catholics, by these disqualifying 
lawi, and the lively interest they take in 
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their removal. I have seventeen quota- 
tions, Sir, from this evidence, and am 
ready to give any gentleman my referen- 
ces; but I forbear to read them, from 
coinjiassion to my reverend brethren who 
have trotted many miles to vole against 
the Pope, and who will trot back in the 
dark, if I attempt to throw additional 
light upon the subject. 

I have also, Sir, a high-spirited class 
of gentlemen to deal with, who will do 
nothing from fear, who admit the danger, 
but think it disgraceful to^ct as if they 
feared it. There is a degree of fear, wliicli 
destroys a man’s faculties, renders him 
incapable of acting, and makes him Ridi- 
culous. There is another sort of fear, 
which enables a man to foresee a coming 
evil, to measure it, to examine his power.s 
of resistance, to balance the evil of sub- 
mission against the evils of opposition or 
defeat, and if he thinks he must be ulti- 
mately ovcr|X)wercd, leads him to find a 
good escape in a good time. I ran see 
no possible disgrace in feeling this sort of 
fear, and in listening to its suggestions. 
But it is mere cant to say, that men will 
not be actuated by fear in such questions 
as these. Those who pretend not to fear 
now, w'ould be the first to fear upon the 
approach of danger ; it is always the case 
w'ith this distant valour. Most of the 
concessions which have liecn given to the 
Irish have been given to fear. Ireland 
w’'ould have been lost to this country, if 
the British Legislature had not, with all 
the rapidity and precipitation of the truest 
panic, passed those acts which Ireland did 
not ask, but demanded, in the time of her 
armed association. I should not think a 
man brive, but mad, who did not fear 
the treasons and rebellions of Ireland in 
time of war. I should think him not 
dastardly, but consummately wise, who 
provided against them in time of jwace. 
The Catholic question has made a greater 
progress since the opening of this Parlia- 
ment than I ever remember it to hiw e 
made, and it has made that (vrogress from 
fear alone. The House of Commons weie 
astonished by the union of the Irish (Ii- 
tholics. They saw that Catholic Ireland 
had discovered her strength, and stretch- 
ed out her limbs, and felt manly powers, 
and called for manly treatment ; and the 
House of Commons, wisely and practical- 
ly, yielded to the innovations of time, 
and the shifting attitude of human affairs. 

I admit the Church, Sir, to be in great 
danger. I am sure the State is so also- 
My remetly for these evils is, to enter 
Into an allianre with the Irish people, — 
t‘o conciliate the clergy, by giving them 
pensions, — to loyalize the laity, by put- 
ting them oil a footing with the 
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tants. My remedy is the old one, ap- 
proved of fiorn ilie iMJginnhig of the 
world — to les'^en dangers, by increasing 
friends and appeasing enemies. 1 think 
it most probable, that under this system 
of Crown |>atronage the clergy will be 
quiet. A Catholic layman, who hnds all 
the honours of the State open to fihn, 
will not, I think, run into treason and 
rebellion, — ^will not live with a rope about 
his neck, in onler to turn our bishops 
out, and put his own in : he may not, 
ltH>, be of optnfbn that the utility of his 
bishop will be four times ns great, because 
his income is four times as large ; but 
whe#ier he is or not, he will never en- 
danger his sweet acres (large measure) 
for such questions as these- Anti-Trini- 
tarian Dissenters sit in the House of Com- 
mons, whom we believe to be condemn* 
etl to the punishments of another world. 
There. is no limit to the introduction of 
Dissenters intolx)th Houses,-— Dissenting 
l.ords or Dissenting Commons. What 
mischief have Dissenters, for this last 
century and a half, plotted against the 
Church of ]«a)gland ? The Catholic Lonl 
and the Catholic Gentleman (restored to 
their fair rights) will never join with level- 
lers and Iconoclasts. You will find them 
defending you hereafter against your Pro- 
testarit enemies. The crosier in any hand, 
the mitre or> any head, are nwre tolerable 
in the eyes of a Cathoiio, than doxological 
Barebones and tonsured Cromwells. 

We preach to our congregations. Sir, 
that a tree is known by its fruits. By 
the fruits it produces I will judge your 
* system. What has it done for Ireland ? 
New Zealand is emerging— -Otuheite is 
emerging— Ireland is not emerging— she 
is still veiled in darkness — her children, 
safe under no law, live in the very shadow 
of death. Has your system of exclu- 
sion made Ireland rich ? Hu^ it made 
Ireland loyal ? Has it made Ireland free ? 
Has it made Ireland happy ? How is the 
wealth of Ireland proved ? Is it by tlie 
naked, idle, sulfering savages, who arc 
slumbering on the mud floors of their 
cabins ? In what does the loyalty of Ire- 
land consist ? Is it in the eagerness with 
which they would range themselves uii- 
der the hostile Imnner of any invader, 
for your destruction and for your distress ? 
Is it liberty, when men breathe and move 
among the bayonets of English soldietH ? 
Is their hapj>iness and their history any 
thing but such a tissue of murders, ^ burn- 
ings, hanging, famine, and disease, as 
never existed before in the annals of the 
world ? This is the system which, I am 
sure, with very different intentions, and 
different views of its effects, you are met 
this day to upholds These are the dread- 


ful consequences which those laws yoiii 
]x:titu>n prays may be continued, have 
produced upon Ireland. Fiom the i>rii)- 
ciples of tliat system, from the cruelty oi 
those laws, I turn, and turn with the 
homage of my whole heart, to that me- 
morable proclamation which the Head of 
our Church— the present Monarchof ihcsi* 
realms— has lately made to his heredi. 
|tar>" dominions of Hanover— Tlia/ no man 
should bo suljcctcd to civil iucajMicitin^ 
on account of his religions ophtioNs. 
Sir, there have been many memorable 
things dune in this reign. Hostile armies 
have been destroyed ; fleets have Ixh'ii 
captureil , formidable combinations have 
bden broken to pieces ; hut this sentimenf 
in the mouth of a Kinp^ deserves, more 
than all glories and victories, the notice 
of that historian who is desSiined to tell to 
future ages the cWetls of the English 
people. 1 hope he will lavish ujkmi it 
every gem which glitters in the cabinet 
of genius, and so uphold it to the world, 
that it will be remembered wdien Water- 
loo is forgotten, and w'heti the fall of 
Paris is blotted out from the memory ol 
man. Great as it is. Sir, this is not the 
only pleasure I have received in these 
latter days. I have seen, within the.se 
few weeks, a degree of wistlom in our 
mercantile law, such superiority to vul- 
gar prejudice, view's so just and so pro- 
found, that it seemed to me as if I were 
reading the works of a speculative econo, 
mist, rather than the improvements of :i 
practical politician, agreed to by a legi.^- 
lativc assembly, and ujx>n the eve of be- 
ing carried into execution, for the bcnclu 
of a great i>eople. Let w ho w ill he then 
muster, 1 honour and praise the ministers 
who have learned such a lesson. I rejoice 
that I have lived to see such an improve- 
* ment in English affairs — that the stulv- 
born resistance to all improvement, the 
contempt of all scientific reasoning, and 
the rigid adhesion to every stupid error 
tvhich so long characterized the proceed-, 
ings of this country, is fast giving w'ay to 
better things, under better men, placed iu 
better circumstances. I <*onfess it is not 
without severe pain, thab, in the midst of 
all this expansion and imiwovenient, I per- 
ceive that in our profession wc aie still 
calling for the same exclusion — still askin^^ 
that the same fetters may be rivetted on 
our felUnv-creatui’es — still mistaking w h.u 
constitutes the weakness and misfortune 
of the Church, for that which contribute', 
to its glory, its dignity, and its strength- 
Sir, there are two petitions at this mo> 
ment in this house, against two of tlic 
wisest and best measures which ever came 
into the British Parliament— against ‘the 
impending Com Law» snd against the 
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(\illioIic K(iiaiici[Mlion ; the one l^ill in- of any avail. When this Dili passes, it 
tended to increase the comforts, and the will Ik a signal to all the leligious sects 
other to allay the had passions of man. of that unhappy country to lay aside their 
Sir, 1 aiii not in a situation of life to do mutual hatred, and to live in i>Gace, as 
much good, hut I will take care that I e<iual men should live under equal law. 
will not willingly do any evil. The When this Bill passes, the Orange flag 
wealth of the Hiding should not tempt will fall. When this* Bill passes, the 
me to {>ctition against either of those Bills. Green flag of the rebel will fall. When 
With the Corn Bill 1 have nothing to do this Bill passes, no other flag will fly in 
at this time. Of the Catholic Emancipa- the land of Erin, than that flag which 
tion Bill I shall say, that it will be the blends the Lion with the Harp — that flag 
foundation-stone of a lasting religious which, wherever it does fly, is the sign 
peace ; that it will give to Ireland, not all of Freedom and of Joy — !hc only Iwnner 
#hai It wants, but what it most wants, in Europe which floats over a limited 
and without which no other boon will be King and a free people. 


LOCHANDHU, A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

We have been rather dull of late hast seldom been led through scenes 
in the novel-reading world. Hope more sublime^ more beautiful, or 
delayed, with regard to the Crusaders, more varied, 
has almost begun to render the We have been thinking for some 
heart sick, and we really feel not a time past, that the tendency of novel- 
iittle indebted to our new unknown, writing has been too much towards 
who has furnished us, in our state of the mere exposition of sentiment ; 
ennui, with the stimulus of an in- a system which, even in the hands 
teresting and well- written tale. We of the greatest masters, is one of dif-, 
(ook it up in that listless, careless ficuUy and hazard, and where the 
way, that an experienced novel-rca- author is in continual danger of 
der generally does a new publica- overstepping the narrow boundary 
tion, which has not been ushered in which separates the sublime from 
by the trump of Faroe,'' and of the the ridiculous; but which, in the 
author of which he knows nothing ; hand of inferior writers, is of all 
but we had not finished three chap- kinds the most miserable. Accord- 
tt rs, before we perceived we had ingly, we arc really glad to meet a- 
heeii fortunate enough to stumble at gain with a proper allowance of inci- 
last on a really good novel ; and dent, to qualify the liberal doses of 
forthwith ‘‘ bending up each cor- sentiment, which have of late been 
poral agent to the terrible feat,” ^we administered to us, and must do the 
placed ourselves resolutely on the author of Lochandhu the justice to 
sofa, and finished the volumes. We say, that he has compounded his 
have, in fact, seldom met with a scenes of action and feeling in very 
hook, where, anticipating little, we happy proportions. Perhaps, on con- 
have had the good fortune to find so sidering the matter a second time, 
much ; and we venture to predict, we should be disposed to say, that 
* gentle reader, that if thou dost once the first preponderate a little too 
embark in the reading of these neat much, or rather, that the quality of 
‘luoclecimos, thou wilt be carried some of them is more objectionable 
down the stream of narrative, with than the quantity. In the two first 
as pleasing and rapid a course, as if volumes, there is little to complain 
^'ornc of the proudest names in mo- of ; but that part of the machineiy 
dcru literature had guided the helm, of the story which is developed in 
And if the point to which thou art the third, is rather clumsy and coin- 
iciuling doth not wholly engross mon-place. While the author is 
iby attention, and thou canst find busied among the rocky scenes of the 
lime to look upon the pictures of East coast of Scotland the drunken 
Nature, botli in her gentle and her revel in Mrs M‘Clavers cottage-- 
savage moods, which are lavishly the residence at Eagleshohne castl^ 
presented to thee in the course of the and still more, the wild and terrible 
voyage, thou wilt admit that thou - adventures at the h ouse ot Loc han- 

Lochandhu, a Talc of the Eighteenth Century, 3 vols. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 
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ilhu, and the pictures of the scenery 
of Badenoch, — we recognise the hand 
of a powerful and oHginal 
but in the involved and improbable 
narrative of the early incidents in 
Italy — in th^ masquerade scene in 
England, and in the accumulation 
of surprises which close the tale, we 
perceive traces of imitatioDi and that, 
too, of very indifferent models. The 
author of Lochandhu should be a- 
bove the cotnmon trick of endea- 
vouring to astonish, by the concep- 
tion of such a fiend as Lady De- 
borah : and Antonio, we fear, lias 
little to distinguish him from the 
time-honoured" bandit, who has 
figured in every romance from Mrs 
RadclifFe downwards. tVe can^ to- 
lerate a murder occasionally ; but, 
really, three murders and a suicide, 
not to mention half-a-dozen attempts 
at cutting and stabbing, are ratner 
too much for one individual. Were 
we Co select instances of this occa- 
sional employment of *liackneyed 
means of effect, we thould mention 
—the frequent abductions of poor 
Miss Malcolm, wlio is actually in a 
state of transit during two-thirds of 
the tale — the unnecessary mystifica- 
tion with which the dwarf is sur- 
rounded — and the discovery of the 
clergyman’s brother in the smuggler 
Brandy wyn. These are slight defects, 
however ; inartificial and hasty con- 
trivances, no doubt, but not material- 
ly affecting the interest of the story, 
and leaving behind a vast field of 
well-drawn character, striking inci- 
dent, and powerful description. 

Of the characters, Lochandhu, as 
might be expected, is the most pro- 
minent, and the most carefully finish- 
ed, — a man of loose principles and 
vicious conduct, but. still retaining, 
amidst his villany, some principles 
of honour and generosity. We ques- 
tion whether there is not someming 
of inconsistency, however, in the sup- 
position, that such a man, unscrupu- 
lous as he is represented, would have 
been engaged in scenes such as are 
supposed to have taken place among 
the mountains of Badenoch. 
can conceive that the “lifting" of a 
drove of cattle, or a smuggling con- 
nection, might not appear high enor- 
mities in the eyes of a Highlander ; 
but the idea that any being, |>ossefis- 
ing such an infusion of the better 
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feelings of our nature as the auilun 
has bestowed on Lochandhu, should 
be an accomplice in a regularly- or- 
ganized system of robbery and mur- 
der, does, we confess, appear to us 
not a little startling. Lord Eagle- 
sholme, though not distinguished by 
any peculiar traits of character, in- 
spires, throughout, a strong interest. 
Amherst, the hero, is about as inte- 
resting as heroes generally are, or 
rather more so, for he possesses more 
of decision and promptitude than it 
is the custom at present to bestow on 
the performers of that role*^ Cleaver, 
a good-humoured English navy offi- 
cer, with a strong leaning to the Epi- 
curean philosophy, tn one of its prac* 
tical applications, is a very lively and 
amusing sketch. By the bye, there 
if rather a striking coincidence be- 
tween this gentleman and Captain 
Pol war th, a personage of similar 
habits, in the last of Mr Cooper's 
Transatlantic Novels, Lionel Lin- 
coln. Which author has the merit 
of the conception, or are they both 
lineal descendants from Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty? They differ, at least, 
from that abstemious warrior, only 
in the same w^iy as the gournit^ dif- 
fers from the gourmojid : Sir Dugald 
looked chiefly to quantity ; Polwartli 
and Cleaver are rather more particu- 
lar as to quality. Of the heroine, 
we sec less than we could have wish- 
ed, and wc could willingly have ex- 
changed some of the hair-breadth 
scapes, seizures, and rescues, in 
which she plays a principal, but a 
very helpless part, for a few more 
quiet scenes at Eaglesholme castle. 

We really fear, that any attempt 
to give an outline of a story so crowd- 
ed with incident, would be hopeless. “ 
We shall try, however, to cull a spe- 
cimen or two of the author’s manner, 
prefacing them by such explanation 
as to render them intelligible. 

’ Our readers must know, then, that 
Amherst Oaken wold, the only son of 
Sir Cable Oakenwold, an irritable, 
good-heTarted, gouty old Admiral, and 
a near relation of Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, had thought proper to run oil 
on a voyage to Scotland, along with 
his friend Cleaver, in order to escape 
a threatened match with Miss Dclas- 
saux, a lady with whom he had at 
one time been in love, but whose cha- 
racter had latterly opened to him 
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such ft questionable light, as entirely 
to cure him of his passion. The 
pleasure-party land in the twilight 
of a auinnier evening, on the east 
coast of Scotland, and after some ad* 
ventures, are set down in a sm^all hut, 
then occupied by a party drawn to* 
gether by the occurrence of the land- 
ing a cargo of wine and spirits in the 
neighbourhood. The scene in the 
hut affords a very fair specimen of 
the author's comic and .descriptive 
powers. The party consist of Sir 
Alisander Sanderson, a fat, joyous^ 
polite old baronet, who fancies him- 
self an invalid — his hanger-on, Julius 
('tesar Macflac, a tall, withered West 
Indian, — Bailie Sparrowpipe^ the 
mercer of the neighbouring borough 
- — Deacon M^Candy, the grocer of said 
borough — and Doctor Partenclaw, the 
village iEsculapius, who prides him- 
self on his vocal powers, and is a lead- 
ing hand at a catch, — with a host of 
lairds, who assist merely in emptying 
the hogshead, and filling up the cho- 
rus of the songs. 

When Macgilljvray entered with the 
gentlemen, the tumultuous Bacchanalian 
roar that followed tlie termination of the 
catch was hushed, and the strangers were 
surveyed from all quarters, with half- 
closed eyes, and twisted-up mouths, be- 
tokening the serious scrutiny of men in 
a sUtc of wise intoxication. To judge of 
the plight of the party, it is only neces- 
sary to be informed, that this was the 
secontl night of their orgies. 

Macgillivray having introduced Am- 
herst and Cleaver to Sir Alisander, the 
good Knight rose to receive them, and 
the maudlin company got up in imita- 
tion of their President, like an ilUdrilled 
s(juad, tardily following the motions of 
the fugal. — Chairs, — chairs for the 
gentlemen !”— cried the Baronet. But 
besides that on which he sat himself, 
there was but one rickety chair in the 
place. That w'as instantly ceded by the 
{X)lite Fustlccraig of Windlestraw, who 
placed it for Amherst near Sir Alisander, 
and went to seat himself on the end of a 
form lower down the table. Cleaver, 
whose jovial heart was expanded by the 
sight of so jolly a party, was so eager to 
j*Jin the revellers, thqt he immediately 
placed himself on an empty brandy anker 
t>ct on end, and .proceeded, without loss 
of time, to attack two huge high-flavoured 
dishes, one containing hot, broiled, 
►smoked haddocks, and the other, red 
lierrings of most inviting savour, which, 
" ith some oaten i:akes, and a few pewter 


platters, were at this moment put on the 
board by the bustling Mrs M‘Clavcr, und 
tholxinny Peggy Gulravagc. 

“ J see,” said the good-natured Ba- 
ronet, who could not resist a pun,—** I 
see, Mr Oakenwold, that your friend 
Captain Cleaver has already brought 
himself to an anchor, like a good seaman, 
Chee t he !^he 1” — joke, though it 
produced the usual spasm of approval in 
the face of Mactlue, and a laugh from 
such'^of the rest as were within ear-shot, 
was lost upon the subject of it, who was 
too much occupied with his haddock to 
hear it. 

^ My friend,” said Amherst, “ though 
long a man%of-war*8 man by profession, 
is now only a navigator for pleasure.” 

** Your present voyage is of that na- 
ture ?” said Sir Alisander. 

. It is 80 ,” said Amherst, “ and fs 
occasioned chiefly by our wish to see a 
little of Scotland.” 

. “ A very laudable desire,” rcjilied Sir 
Alisander, ^ and I hope our Lund of 
Cakes will not disappoint you. Since 
pleasure then, and not business, is your 
object, you cannot do better than make 
my house of Sanderson- Mains your head- 
quarters for some weeks. I shall l>e 
happy to do my best to entertain you, 
or rather, to see that you are entertained, 
for I am but a weak vessel inyscif, and 
not much able now to leave the bouse. 
1 will take you thither as soon as 1 can 
get away from these honest fieople, who 
must always have me for their preses on 
such occasions as this— much against iny 
will, I assure you, for such bouts do not 
by any means agree with iny stomach, 
which has been very ticklish fur son>c 
years. But they will not have me ex- 
cused,, so 1 roust eVn sacrifice a little to the 
wishes of my good neighbours, by yielding 
to their importunity, though it should 
even be to the curtailing of my life.” 

Amherst, while he expressed his thanks 
for so kind an invitation, given to stran- 
gers, and assured the W'orthy Baronet, 
that his friend and he would be happy to 
avail themselves of his hospitality, stared 
with astonishment at the iierson who 
gave it, afld wondered where the secret 
sapping disease could lurk, that rendered 
him a frail vessel, who had so much the 
outward appearance of good health and 
a robust constitution, and whose trap- 
pings, consisting of all the paraphernalia 
of the sick man, had so whimsical an 
cfflect when contra.stedg with the emhon- 
point of his figure, and the rustic health, 
fulness of his face. 

The prepossessing, and evfen noble ap- 
tKurance of Amherst, followed by ^ the 
Baronet’s invitaliorf, that suificiently 
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spoke hiii good opinion of the strangers, 
like oil upon the stormy seas, produced a 
certain lull upon the obstre()erou8 mirth 
of the company, and it was some time 
before it again began to swell itself into 
a roar. A deep pledge was passed round 
by the chairman to the health of the new 
guests, und replied to, of course, by one 
from each of them, and the claret again 
began to mount into the brains of the 
votaries of BaeChus, and .again to loosen 
the shackles of their tongues. 

Moister S)akenwold,’* said Bailio 
Sparrowpipe, rising and addressing Am. 
herst in a tone of voice, thin, shrill, and 
sharp, resembling the cutting notes of a 
fife,.^^^ I drink to you, and to yoqr 
country, Sir; I rejoice for to see ane Ing. 
lishman amang us. 1 have a high respeck 
for Ingland, Sir, and troth, gifi shou*d 
say otherwise, my verra speech itsell wad 
lictray me, for ye may observe that my 
dialeck is somewhat polished* And nae 
w'ondcr nor it shou’d be sae, for I was 
nae less than sax weeks in Lunnon itsell 
about aughtoen years syne, whare I ga- 
thered the tongue, os likewise jtbae man* 
ners which hae acquired for me the ap- 
pellation of the feenisbed man-” A sim- 
[)er of great self-approbation followed this 
s|)cech. 

“ I am glad. Bailie, said Macgillivray 
with an air of gravity, evidently intended 
to bring him out-.-.“ I am very glad that 
you are here, were it only to show our 
. iCnglish guests that we arc not all bar- 
barians in this country.” 

‘‘ llout fye, hout fyc, Maistcr Mac* 
giUivray 1 — barbarians !~na truly, though 
we do leeve in the North, we’re no just 
that neither ; — there’s mony a ane o’ us 
lias trnivelicd,— there’s you.ha’e been in 
italy^^and ‘Maistcr Macflae in the Wa^ 
Indians — and Dr Partenclaw there, for- 
bye mony ither voyages, was ance at 
the Greenland £shing-.~no to crack o’ 
tiiyscll being in Lunnoii.” 

Uj)on few people, however, are the 
advantages of travel so api^arent as upon 
the elegant Mr Sparrowpi|)e,” said Mac- 
gillivray. But then nature. Sir,-— 
nature is everything.” 

“ Troth that’s true cneugh,” replied 
S[)arrowpipe— 1 had aye a sort o* 
genty cast about mo — mind verra weil 
that Sally Hppkins, the dancin’ master’s 
d^hter in Thr^needle-Slrcet, used aye 
to say that o’ me ; and her father, wha 
was a verra gude judge o’ s^ccan matters, 
used to declare, that I could mak os bon- 
ny a boo as ony Lord o’ the bed-cham- 
mcr.” 

“ I havd no doubt of that, Bailie,” 
said Macgillivray — “■ you aie still re- 
markable for your tikni that way, which 


indeed has rather improved than otlici. 
w'ise, and is perhaps one of the causes oi’ 
your being such u terrible fellow among 
the Indies.” 

Hout fye, hout fyc, Maister Ktacgilb, 
vray,” said the Bailie, stretching his long 
neck and nose across the table like a 
goose, with a simper of ineflablc delight 
upon his face ; yc arc pleased for to 
flatter me, Sir, — that is to say— I mean — . 
ye wrang me sair. Sir,— 1 dinna deserve 
nae siccan character. But an 1 do,” add- 
ed he, looking down, or rather inwards 
upon his yellow waistcoat, with manifest 
satisfaction,—^^ ane canna help ane’s at- 
traction, ye ken.” 

Aye, aye,” said the Baronet— ‘‘ very 
true, Mr Sj^arrowpiiic, the rose cannot 
be blamed for its fragrance.” 

Nor good claret for its seducing Sa- 
vour,” said Cleaver, who now for the 
first time hud found leisure to s|)cuk, and 
putting a brimming fiaggon to his head, 
he tossed it off to wash down the iin- 
mense mass of dried fish he had swal- 
lowed. 

“ Come now, Bailie,” cried Sir Ali. 
eandcr— give us a toast, — give us one 
of the many beauties on your list I” 

, I’ll give ye— I’ll give,” said the 
Bailie, with some hesitation, and look- 
ing upwards to the rafters, as if ap- 
|)caling to them for aid in making his 
selection — “ I’ll give ye — Miss Louisa 
Matilda Muctavish, a young leddy that 
maibt o’ ye ken verra weil ; she’s a love- 
ly lassie, and I’ll drink a mutchkin stoup 
till her.” 

“ Say more. Bailie !” roared out 
young Bark lay o’ Blutterbog ; “ 1 can’t 
consent to yield her to ye so easily,— 
she’s a i>articular favourite of mine.” 

Blutterbog’s speech was received with 
a general cheer, resembling that species 
of applause which runs round an Englisli 
ring when a brace of bruisers have a- 
greed to pit themselves for a match at 
milling. The Bailie, however, seemed 
now like a snail that draws in its horns 
on the approach of something from which 
it apprehends danger; he felt that he 
was ip a scrape, and he wished to recede 
if possible. The rule on such occasions 
of Bacchanalian challenge was, that as 
the i>arty who proposed the toast drank 
a bumper, , so he who advanced an ciiual 
claim to the lady> by the words “ say 
more I” was obliged to drink a double 
bumper, after which the first drank 
double that, and the other that again 
doubled, and so on alternately, doubling 
the quantity of the draught every tinoc, 
until one or otlier of the parties gave in, 
or was fairly floored. To Blutterbog, 
who had already swallowed gallons, and 
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uho'iL* capacious throat was gaping for 
gftllons more, this contest was mere 
sport. But the bilious Bailie of the 
lH)rough, tliough he had no objections to 
a long tjpple where he was ])erinitted to 
do as he liked, and where he had listen- 
ers to his long love stories, fell that such 
a deluge of drink os now threatened him 
would be death to him. He grew doubly 
l)ale at the very thought. 

“ I’m no just j>receeaely inclined to 
gang a’ that length for the lass, Maister 
Barklay o* Blutterbog,” said the Bailie^ 
screwed up by vexation to the highest 
pitch of his soprano. She's a bonny 
lass encugh I maun confess till ye, but 
she’s no just ane that taks my fancy 
naithcr.” 

“ Fire and fury, Sir, why did you 
toiust her then ?” cried the imixituous bul- 
Ij^lxjy of a laird. 

“ Troth, Bluttcrbog,” said the Bailie, 
now alarmed for something more than 
Ins stomad), “ I kenna 'prcceesely how 
It was I happened on her — I’m sure I 
liatl fifty mair i’ my head to pick and 
chiKse ainang — and Tm far frae wishing 
to come in your way. But I hae siccan 
a compassionate heart ! an’ the lassie, 
I)nir thing, is aye glow'rin frac her ivin- 
<lows at me, as I gae by in state till the 
kirk on Sabliath days, wi’ the towm offl* 
•'hers an’ their red coals and muckle 
Ihilberts afore me— and she aye giggles 
for to see me— she canna help fa’in’ in 
fancy wi’ me, ye ken, an’ sae— — ” 

“ Fancy with you, yc damn’d sneak- 
ing coil of list !” interrupted Bluttcrbog, 
to whom the lady in <iuestion was pri- 
\ aid y adianced at the time — Tis false, 
yc \ ai d of staytape !” 

The Bailie glided lengthways under the 
table like an cel under a stone, jJst as 
his antagonist had sprung on it to get at 
Iiiin. The furious laird’s weight and 
\ iolcnce together were too much for its 
supports, — and crash,— ^owm went 
the whole, stoups, claret, haddocks, her- 
rings, boards, and Blutterlwg, upon the 
unfortunate Sparrowpipe, who lay spraw- 
ling lieneath. All was now confusion. 
Macgillivray and some of those nearest 
to him, laid hold of Bluttcrbog as he w'as 
^^TaInbling over the wrecks of the bro- 
ki n table, to glut his vengeance upon the* 
Unlucky magistrate, and dragging him 
upurt, endeavoured to |)acify him, whil&t 
others drew SparrowpijK: from under the 
•nins like a boiled welck from it* shelL 
11 is body, indeed, seemed as pliant as if 

had had no more bones in it than 
that marine si>ecics of snail, and the 
P'llcnes;^ of death was upon him ; his 
tjyes were fixed, and he uttered not a 
Word. 


By Jupiter, gentlemen,” cried Dr 
Panenclaw, as he bent over him, “ thU 
is a serious matter ! — the man’s gone !— 
poor Sparrowpipe has piped his last — ^ 
what will our concert do now for a coun* 
ter alto ? There wasn’t such an one in 
any opera in Europe ! it was like a pic- 
colo fiiite, or a bird organ , bis cranium 
Is fractured— a blood-vessel is ruptured— 
and two or three spoonfuls of the cerebral 
mass are protruded.” A dead silence 
prevailed for some moments. 

“ I shall be Bailie myself at the neist 
election o’ magistrates,’^ said Deacon 
M^Candy, with the most stupid indiffer- 
ence. 

I confess,” continued the Doctor, 

I did think his skull was thick enough 
to have borne worse shocks than this, bad 
as it was. Nor, indeed, should 1 have 
expected the subject to exhibit even so 
much brain as we now behold. But 
bring a light here, and I will soon as- 
certain the true state of the case, and if, 
as I suspect, he i‘s fairly ^ne, then wc 
may o{)en his skull, and have a peep 
into its interior.” All this the Doctor 
pronounced with as much coolness and 
unconcern, as if be had been talking of 
opening bis snuff-box. 

While the rational and less intoxicated 
part of the company were occupied in 
endeavouring to pacify the rage of Blut- 
terbog, Partenclaw, who happened to be 
surrounded by those who had most deeply 
drenched their senses in the juice of the 
barrel, now gave various directions, which 
were hastily and implicitly olieycd. The 
iKxly was laid at length on a form, and 
the Doctor’s dissecting tools were out in 
an instant, whilst a group of eight or ten 
individuals of the party, stimulated by 
curiosity, hung over him to see what he 
w^as going to do* The saw was actually 
applied to the unfortunate man’s head, 
when, at the very first touch of it, Spar- 
rowpi|>c suddenly screamed out, with a 
yell that might almost have been heard 
a mile off; and at the same time drew 
his head and fget together with a jerk 
so violent, as to render the recoil some- 
thing like that of a twisted-up piece of 
Indian rubber. The effect of it was like 
the explosifin of a bomb, the circle was 
dispers^, and the persons forming it 
tumbled in all directions, and Partenclaw 
was laid on his babk like a lobster, with 
his saw held up In the air. The Doctor,^ 
however, though with some difficulty, 
yet with undiminished sang froid^ rose 
again to the charge. 

There is some life in the man yet,” 
quoth he : “ give me a 8|)Oon, that I may 
remove his brains, and examine the frac- 
ture in his skull.” 
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Si)aiTou'pij>e, with whom the applica*- 
tio)i of the Haw had in some degree scrv* 
ed the purpose of the lancet, had begun 
to regain his senses, as the Doctor ut* 
tercil these words. They acted upon 
him like the touching of the spring of 
an automaton. He started up to the 
sitting posture, and having clapped both 
Ins hands to his head, he exclaimed, in 
the most dolehil voice. 

Oh, Tm a dead man ! — riii a dead 
man insure eneugh my skull is crackit, 
and my brains^ are a* out, and some o’ 
them are scattered on the very floor.” 

The sudden relief the siiectatbrs expe- 
rienced from all dread of the Bailie being 
killed outright upon the sj^ot, coupled 
with the ludicrous effect produced by 
his dolorous accents, and highly ridi- 
culous aj)}iearance, instantaneously chan- 
ged their silent breathless anxiety into a 
hurst of unextinguishuble laughter, in 
th.e midst of which he sat in all the 
horrors and anguish of mind, inspired 
by a firm belief of immediate death. 

** You may laugh, gentlemen,” cried 
he, in yet more woeful strains, as soon 
as he could be heard— “ ye may laugh, 
unchristian-likc sinners as ye are ! — 
but,” said he, holding out a handful of 
the pulpy matter taken from his head, 
** an* ye winna believe me, there’s a 
pickle o’ my brains in my ain hand, and 
there’s the rest o* them lying on the 
floor.” The roar of laughter was re- 
newed. 

“ Bailie,” said the Baronet, at the first 
pause that occurred, “ if you are resolved 
to insist upon being scatter-brained, it is 
not for any of us to gainsay you.” 

The renewed shout that followed this 
observation made Sparrowpijje angry. 

“ I Imve lost my brains, I tell ye,’* ex- 
claimed he, in a pet, and gif ye winna 
helieve me, there they are in your face,” 
so saying, he threw the soft mass slap 
into Partenclaw’s eyes, and almost blind- 
ed him. 

The real state of the case was now dis- 
covered, much to the satisfaction of every 
body. A iriass of herring milts, tinged 
with the streams of claret, had fallen into 
his hair, and this, added to his temporary 
stupor, h^d led to the Doctor’s mistake. 
T}ie dru'nl^h company had now leisure to 
note the figure of Sparrowpi{>c in detail. 
Never was mortal in such a pickle. His 
garments, and above all his yellow waist- 
coat, the pride of his very heart, were 
covered with fish entrails, brine, and cla- 
ret, and he stunk sO, that be would have 
made an excellent drag for a ()ack of 
hounds, to which purpose, indeed, any 
one who beheld him, without doing vio- 
icRce to pioUibillJy, might have easily 


imogined that he liad been actually ap. 
plied. All this minor part of his miafor^ 
tune had l>ecD overlooked by him in tho 
dreadful idea of immediate death. But 
now that all his fears on that setire had 
subsided, he began, in sad strains, to de- 
plore the damage his di^apcry had sus- 
tained. 

“ Waes me 1 wacs me ! siccan a fu- 
somc sight as I am. My new kassimer 
vest is a’thegithcr ruined !-vFich, fich ! 
it stinks like a fishwife’s creel, — it’s an 
ill-fared tradin’ voyage to me this. I 
may buy a bargain o’ lace and silken hose, 
but my new stand o’ clues, my gude coat 
and breeks, and aboon a’, iny vest, can 
never gang on again. Ugh ! I wish I 
had them aff! — my verra stamick scun- 
ners at my verra sell !” 

“ Then, Bailie,” said the Baronet 
quietly, “ I fancy it’s the first time you 
were ever sicken^ with your own person, 
whatever effect it may have had upon 
others. But come, cheer up, man ! — lei 
Mrs M‘Claver do the best she can to 
cleanse you from the pickle you have bet*n 
soused in, and then let us endeavour to 
get things into some sort of order again.” 

At a subsequent part of the tale, 
our hero, Amherst,, accepts the invi- 
tation of Mr Macgillivray, to visit 
him at his house at Lochandhu. 
Certain suspicious circumstances con- 
vince him that his host is engaged 
in a system of robbery and plunder, 
and he begins to fear that his own 
life is in danger from the natural 
brother of Lochandhu, Alexander 
Macgillivray. He determines, how- 
ever, to dissemble, and goes out to 
shoo!? in his usual manner, among 
the hills, where he contrives to lose 
his way. The powerful interest of 
the following terrible scene must he 
our apology for the length of our ex- 
tract. 

After w'andering for along lime through 
trackless thickets, he was at last glad- 
dened by the api)earancc of a light that 
glimmered through the foliage, and he 
scrambled towards it with the hope of 
finding some one who could put him on 
^is way. 

On hia nearer approach, he found that 
the light proceeded from the interior oi‘ a 
hovel formed of sods, on a foundation ol 
dry Stones. It stood not far from the edge 
of a bank overhanging a deep ravine, 
through w'hich a stream held its course. 
The door was more than half a-jar, and 
he listened for voices from within, but all 
w'as silent. He advanced and knocked- 
but his appeal was unattended to ; he re- 
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) ti nted his signal, and, as he still had no 
.iiiswer, he ventured to enter. 

A wood-fire was burning on the earth* 
,'(i-floor, as if soaiel)ody had been recent- 
ly tliere^ but seeing no one within, he 
ivas alx)ut to leave the place, with the 
)dcci that, by following the course of the 
stream, he would soon arrive at the great 
valley, to which it must be a tributary, 
v hen an object caught his eye that iin- 
niLvliately arrested his attention. This 
was no other than the very travelling 
trunk he had so particularly remarked the 
Plight before, with the letters S. H. M. in 
irmss nails upon its lid ; and among a va- 
riety of other strange things scattered up 
Old down, he descried three other trunks, 
♦ >f different sizes, all of them with the 
same letters. 

Very disagreeable ideas now crowded 
ti]X)n his imagination, and sensible how 
dangerous his situation was, he was about 
U) make a hasty retreat, when, as he 
moved away, a bright object glanced up- 
on his eye from amongst some branches 
«)f brushwood, lying over the rafters at 
flic farther end of the hut. As he looked 
with more attention, he thought it re- 
sembled a silver button. The brushwood 
si’cmed to be pressed down just in that 
particular spot, as if from a Superincum- 
bent weight, and he was seized with an 
irresistible desire to ascertain w'hat was 
ilu re. He lifted up a small fragment of 
lighted fir, and proceeded to satisfy him- 
sL'lf. His eyes rested upon a ghastly hu- 
man face, w hich being turned dowmwards, 
stared at him from among the withered 
1 tranches. 

He started involuntarily,’ ^nd put his 
hand to his gun, believing it was some 
one with whom he should have t^con- 
lend ; but it moved not, and be discover- 
ed, with the utmost horror, that the eyes, 
tliough wide open, were fixed in death. 

Availing himself of a large chest stand- 
ing underneath, he mounted, and raised 
his head and shoulders through between 
till* rafters, and, holding up his light, he 
discovered the dead body of an officer in 
lull regimentals. He put his hand on the 
C‘>r[)se, and felt that it w’as still so w'arm 

to indicate the murder to have been 
'i ry recent. 

He had hardly, time to give it a cursory 
examination, when he was alarmed by the 
'>ound of numerous voices, and the noise 
ef feet running towards the hut. All 
' tiance of retreating unperceived was cut 
What was to be done ? To be dis- 
I 'H’ered in his present situation would en- 
'“'e his murder, as his single fowlii%- 
piccc could have been but of small avail 
many armed men. There was 
^eihinpr immediate concealment, 
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lie bad not a moment to deliberate. The 
gang w^ere almost at the dqpr. He ex- 
tinguished his torch, and^ drawing him- 
self and his gun hastily up between , the 
rafters, he had laid himself at length by 
the dead body on the birch boughs. 

He had hardly crept out of sight, be- 
fore a party of seven or eight Highland- 
ers came hastily into the hovel, vocifera- 
ting in Gaelic, and exhibiting every ap- 
liearance of having made a precipitate 
retreat into their concealment. They 
were all armed, most of them with long 
guns, and all with broad-swords, dirks, 
and pistols, and at their head was Alex- 
ander Macgillivray. From the spot where 
he lay, he commanded a sufficiently dis- 
tinct view of the scene below, through 
the interstices of the dry birch lioughs, 
which sufficiently concealed him. 7'he 
men hastily shut and barred the door lie- 
hind them, as if apprehensive of pursuit, 
and, drawing around the fire, they con- 
tinued their clamorous talk in Gaelic. 

“ Winna ye no gie ower, wi* yere 
damned Erse, and let a body ken what 
yeVc saying ?” cried one of them, whom 
Amherst immediately recognized as the 
person with whom Alexander Macgilli- 
vray had held so much close converse in 
his way down the glen, when returning 
from the deer hunt, and whose dress, as 
we before remarked, partook of both the 
Highland and Lowland costume, and 
whose grey coat, and old hat covered with 
meal dust, and his red ferret eyes, that 
seemed almost burnt out by his long vi- 
gils over the hopi^er, now satisfied Am- 
herst as to what was his ostensible pro- 
fession. “ Will ye no gie ower wi’ yere 
Krsc, wi’ a devil till ye ?” 

“ Hoot aye, John Forhes,*’ said a sa- 
vage-looking fellow, with long tangled red 
hair, and who had been speaking when 
he interrupted him ; “ hoot aye, man ; I 
was only makin’ an observe till Maister 
Alexander, that the fellow’s horse had 
served him weel, or he wadna hae w’on 
awa’ sac easy, sorrow gac wi’ him !” 

“ Troth, Willy Davison,” replied For- 
bes, “ ye might hae made a belfer shot. 
An’ mair na that, gin ye had na stappit 
in afore me, just as I was gawin to let 
drive at him, I wad hae turned him heels 
uppermost alf the beast, afore he wan a 
hunder yairds. Ye saw hoo I coupit the 
offishcr chield about an hour before. Fient 
a word he ever spak main” 

“ You did that job very neatly^ mil- 
ler,” said Alexander Macgillivray ; “ but 
since you speak of him, let us examine 
his waulees, for our watch called us off 
so suddenly to this less fortunate adven- 
ture, that W had not time to ascertain the 
profits of the first. Eyan Maclauchan/* 

4 Z 
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said he to another man, ** reach over 
hind timt irunk, and pull out the red- 
coat's saddl^ba^ These Sideran Dea^ 
rag seldom carry jimch of the king'e gold 
in their bags, however much they may 
wear on their backs. But should this fel- 
low turn out to be the paymaster man, 
who came from the south with money for 
the garrison at Inverness, bis luggage 
may be a prize worth all the trouble we 
have had to-night.^* 

A pair of small f»ddle-])ags was now 
handed into' the circle, and Alexander 
Macgillivray, taking them upon his knee, 
began to attempt to undo them. 

“ There’s a padlock there,” said the 
miller, rising from the- ground ; stay a 
bitty, till 1 gang and ripe the chield’s 
pouch, till I sec whether 1 can find ye the 
key.” 

Amherst, now anticipating an imme- 
diate discovei^, prijpared to make despe- 
rate resistance, and to sell his life as dear- 
ly as he could. But he was fortunately 
relieved for the time, by Macgillivray 
calling out to the miller,^ No, no, John ; 
sit down, man— a Highlander laughs 
a lock upon leather.” And unsheathing 
his dirk, he ripped up the valise from 
end to end. 

The contents were now exhibited, and 
along with two or three shirts, a pair or 
two of stockings,. siHne handkerchiefs, a 
soap-box, a pocket-glass, combs, razors, 
blacking. ball and brushes, &c. there was 
found a chamois leather-bag, containing 
coins, which Alexander Macgillivray emp- 
tied into the lap of his kilt, in such a man- 
ner as to enable himself to form a general 
judgment of the amount, without permit- 
ting the others to be equally wise. Am- 
herst, from his iK>sition aloft, had an op. 
pbrtunity of observing that there were a 
number of gold and silver pieces, but he 
could not possibly guess at the amount, 
for all the heads in the group were in- 
stantly thrust forward to reckon them, 
and 80 concealed the heap from his view, 
without getting any satisfaction them, 
selves, for Alexander Macgillivray still 
managib very cleverly to veil them. 

This i»not so bad,” said he, “ though , 
after all, it con hardly be the fellow 1 
suspected. Jjst me see now — there’s one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten" — — !— .ten yellow boys !— then 
as to silver. But hold !’’ said he, shovel- 
ling' them again into the bag,— We’ll 
count them all over, ahdihare the booty in 
the mortving. John Forbes, you shall have 
a double portion, as a reward for your 
good shot ; meanwhile. I’ll put them in 
here,” rising and opening a chest on which 
he had been sitting ; and noV let us 


have something to cat and drink. Donald 
liobertsun, see what you can get us out 
of the pantry, man !” 

In obedience to his command, one oi 
the gang got up, and, much to Amherst’s 
uneasiness, came tow ards the end of the 
hut over which he was lying, and lifted 
the lid of the large wooden chest, and go, 
ing and returning once or twice, took 
IVom it some cold provisions, some hot- 
lies of spirits, and other articles for their 
meal. As he passed under the S|x>t where 
the young Englishman was concealed, he 
observed a pool of blood on the clay floor, 
which bad dropped from the death -wound 
made by the miller’s liall in the breast oi 
the unfortunate officer. 

“ Och, boch ! hoo she bluids !” cried he. 

“ Never mind that, Duncan !” said 
the reckless miller, with a hardened laugh, 
“ it’s the blude o* the bottle, man, that 
we hae to do wi* ye noo, — sac comeawa’ 
wi’t !” 

The gang now began to cat, and to ca- 
rouse it heartily, quailing down large 
draughts of ardent spirits at intervalb. 
The chief speakers were Alexander Mac- 
gillivray atfd Forlx^s the miller, who 
seemed to be a sort of lieutenant amongst 
them. 

fct Weel, after a’ noo,” said the miller, 
“ that devil o’ a hellicate drover wad hae 
been worth tw'a o’ this li>bster.coatcd fal- 
low, had we but felled him. I’se warrant 
his bags w’ere furnished in anithcr sort o’ 
manner, after a’ lhae south kintry mar- 
cats,” 

It’s a thousand pities we missed him, 
John,” replied Alexander Macgillivray. 
” But whal is worst of all, f fear he may 
tell some tales, that won’t be much to the 
advintage of our trade.” 

Troth we have muckle need to do 
things cannily,” rejoined the miller,— 
“ the mair, sin’ we sec that the Laird in 
sae resolved to protect that English loon 
that’s staying wi’ him the noo, down yon- 
der at the house o’ Luchandhu. An 1. 
had the sortin o’ him, — my faith, 1 wjid 
whittle his ernig for him as soon as gil 
he w'sre ane of my ain gricc.” 

•• My brother Edward is too much ol 
a gentleman for us,” said Alexander,— 
‘y his imprudence is absolutely astonish- 
ing to me. If he didn't mean to permit 
us to make our own of the youth, who, 
firom what Angus saw at Macphic’s, has 
something about him well worth our 
while, at least it was madness to bring 
him to Badenoch to he a spy upon 
actions. I have argued and argued with 
him till I am tired about this Saxon. 1 
have endeavoured to persuade him of the 
truth of what I myself believe, that he 
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vv.H the man whi) defcuiie'] Lord Laglcs- 
. holme, and uj:»istcd him in killing the 
two brave fellows who besot him on 
the clifts,— but all in vain. It won’t do, 
— we muJt not suffer Edward’s folly to 
hang us as well as himself. We must 
serve this fellow as we served Kennedy, 
and that soon too- The accident of his 
iinding the corpse of that traitor has made 
a strong impression on him, by Lochan- 
(Ihu’s account. We know not all he may 
have learned from the villain when he 
was alive, and we must not give his sus- 
picions time to operate. I should have 
proposed to way-lay him last night when 
I\e went to the loch, or this afternoon as 
he returned from the moors, where I 
understand he went this morning, had 
not the job of these trunks, and these 
ad'airs to-night, given us enough to do. 
Out to-morrow night the deed must be 
attempted, even if it should be in the 
house of Lochandhu itself ; and vve must 
even trust to our after endeavours for 
jiacifying Edwar^J, and overcoming those 
ridiculous notions of ‘ the rights of hos- 
pitality,’ and ‘ the hereditary claims of 
gratitude,’ about which he is always 
riiyming.” 

Can ye no shake the Laird’s deter- 
mination anent him, by raising suspicions 
of his having discovered some o* his 
secrets ?” demanded the miller ; that 
might, maybe, be a way o’ th rowin’ cauld ^ 
water upon his scruples.” 

I thought I did succeed in some 
degree last night, after he told me of the 
lad’s discovery of the corpse of that 
rascal Kennedy,” replied Macgillivray. 

Edward was very angry ^!S first, that ' 
we should have taken such summary ven- 
geance upon the false knave at ou^i^n 
hands, without consulting him. But 
when I ^old him the cause, and described 
to him what w'e had obseiwed to pass 
iH'tween them that day of the deer-hunt, 

1 thought he seemed to wince and fidgit a 
, little, as if he thought that every thing 
was not as it should be ; and he harped, 
two or three times, on the unlucky ac- 
cident of the Englishman having found 
the body. I’ll see what I can make of 
him to-morrow. If I can work on him 
tf' give his consent to the thing, so much 
the better ; but if that cock wont fight, 
then we must do this job at our own 
hand as we did the other, and take our 
chance of satisfying him after it is all 
over. You know that, though some-- 
what obstinate in sticking to his opinions 
beforeliand, he is easily appeased, when 
he sees that a thing is put past all chance 
of mending.” 

The strong potations they were sw'ul- 
lowitig had been for some time operating 
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on the heads of the rest of the gang, who, 
little interested m whut was passing Iie- 
tween the persons of the precfding dia- 
logue, had been talking away among them- 
selves in Gaelic. Their Celtic conversa- 
tion became so loud by this time, that 
the greater part of what subsequently fell 
from Alexander Macgillivray and the 
miller was drowned in their vociferations. 
Amherst, however, still gathered enough 
to satisiy him, that he continued to form 
the subject of their talk. 

“ His RiKirt at the loch«was stopped 
last night, and he will be for trying it 
again,” said Macgillivray. 

“ It wad be a noble chance,” said the 
miller, after something additional that 
fell from the other, but which was lost 
in the noise. 

“ It would,” said Alex. Macgillivray ; 
“ or what think you of bis expedition to 
Glenmore ? Edward was telling me, that 
he has been raving about that place ever 
since he hap[)cned to come through it, in 
his way back from the Cairngorum. The 
lad is resolved to go there to spend a day 
or two by himself in watching the deer ; 
and if we could only learn when he is to 
follow out this whim, we might make 
sure of him there, without risk and witli- 
out noise, and Lochandhu need never be 
the wiser. But, aa 1 said before, there 
is no time to be lost ; we must take the 
^ first fair chance that offers. Could not 
you manage to sift the Irishman, to- 
morrow morning? He seems to be n 
simple sort of chap. Couli we but hear 
from him of his master’s intentions, Ve 
might lay some certain plan, and carry it 
,into immediate effect. 

“ Aye, faith, might wc,” replied the 
miller ; and gif he should tak’ it into his 
wise pow to gang till Glenmore, we might 
easily forgather wi’ him there ; and, 
then, di’el hae me, gin I get a grup o* 
his craig, but the fient a out o’t he shall 
come. By my troth, it wad be ony 
thing but canny, to let that chield sH[> 
awa’ to the laigh kintra wi’ siccan notions 
in his head, as that senseless coof Ken- 
nedy crammed intil him. But dy’e thiitk 
the Laird ’ll be here the night noo ? 

‘‘ No,” said Alexander Macgillivray, 
‘‘ he had *801116 business to settle with 
Macrory.” 

This latter part of their conversation 
had gradually become more audible, from 
the rest of the gang dropping asleep, over- 
conae by their draughts of whisky. Even 
Alexander Macgillivray and the miller, 
neither of, whom had drank so d^ply, 
now began to look wiser as they address- 
ed each oilier. 

“ I say, John,” said Macgillivray, 
winking at the sleepers, “ these fellow 1 
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must be kej)t small to-morrow. This gold 
is too good for them. A picro each will 
be enoughfand more than they deserve— 
we'll make silver serve the rascals — eh T’ 
He ! he ! he !— and gude enough 
for them, the knaves,” said the miller. 
“ 1 saw what you were after, Maister 
Alexander. JBy my faith, it seemed to 
t)C a bonny bag. 1 doot gin the tallow- 
headed drover himsel’ had a better. But 
ye manna forget me !” 

“ Forget you, my dear fellow,” said 
Macgillivray, f.haking the miller by the 
hand, “ no, that I won’t, you shall share 
like a prince; but hush, — let’s to our 
straw,— for w'e must Ixj astir early.” 
Then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
which, however, Amherst easily caught 
in the silence that now reigned, — “ We’ll 
send them to bury the carcase, whilst you 
and I arc taking our first share tif the 
sjxjil,— .you understand me? and then 
when the grand division comes, w'e’ll be- 
have with great show of generosity to the 
rogues.” 

Thdr heads were brought closer to- 
gether as he spoke. A wicked and tri- 
umphant smile, called up by the con- 
sciousness of his own superior cunning, 
played on his countenance ; and the mil- 
ler’s red eyes glared through the unvary- 
ing hue of his mealy features, as he grin- 
ned with a hellish sympathetic delight. 

“ Was't no a gude shot, after a’, Mais- 
ter Macgillivray P” said he. “Od J’vc a 
mind to gang §nd see hoo the red loon’s 
lool^in’,” said the wTctrh, taking up a 
tire-brand; and scramblirig to his feel, 
he began to stagger towards that end of 
the hovel over wliich Amherst w as lying. 
“ Fich ! fich ! what a bluid the chield 
has hatl in his inside! Ane o’ my grum- 
phies could na had mair,” said he, as he 
stepped into it, and almost slip|)cd down 
from the lubricity it occasioned on the 
clay-floor. Then steadying himself a little, 
he held up the blazing light to the rafters. 
“ Aye, aye,” continued he, with a fiend - 
like laugh, as he surveyed the dead man’s 
visage, looking down upon him with all 
the grim expression produced by a vio- 
lent death,— “ ye may girn at me, he ! 
he ! he !— my bonny braw buck ! — But 
faith ye’re just as weil there dS trotting 
on yonder till Inverness. I wad na care 
gin we had the ither Englishcr lad on the 
same baulk wi’ ye.” % 

“ Come away, man, John,” exclaimed 
Alexander Macgillivray, somewhat inu 
patiently ; “ you’ll set fire to the birch- 
Imshcs if you don’t take care. Come 


away to your straw. Remember what 
we have to settle in the morning.” 

Od, an* that’s very true,” said the 
other. Weel, guid night till ye, Cap . 
tain,” added he, nodding to me dead 
man. I’se warrant 1 needna wush u- 
to sleep sound.” 

So saying, he staggered away, much tp 
Amherst’s relief, wdio, by the strength ui' 
the light, had seen his red eyes stari»i<r 
up within a few inches of his ow'n ; and 
who had felt the very heat of hia breatlu 
poisoned as it was with the stcncli of i1k- 
spirits he had been swallowing, and wlai, 
every moment dreading he must ccrtairilv 
be discovered by him, had more than once 
been on the eve of springing down in dts. 
pcraiion, and attempting to fight his w ay 
to the door. 

Having throw n his torch into the firo, 
the miller retired into a corner, and drt)p, 
ped himself down, quite overcome ; and 
before Alexander Macgillivray had raked 
the embers together, he was snoring a, 
audibly us any of the otilcr sleefx^rs. 

The villain looked around him to scr 
that all of them were certainly sound ; 
and then hastily taking a key from his 
pocket, he opened the chest, into w hich 
he had put the money-bag, and taking it 
out, he picked a numl^r of the goKI 
pieces from it, and putting them into an 
^old stocking, he secreted them in lus 
otter-^kin purse ; then locking up the hag 
again in the chest, he wrapped himself in 
his plaid, and lay quietly down beside the 
miller, where he soon cinnposcd hims< lj 
to sleep. 

lie csca; vi3 by putting on the dress 
of thc^ officer, and stalking out of the 
ca^i like a spectre. 

v/c conclude, by heartily recom- 
mending tlie work to our readers, 
an interesting and well-written tale. 
As we arc making our bow, we may 
hint, that we do not much admire the 
system of prefacing each chapter l)> * 
Italian and Spanish quotations. T‘> 
do the author justice, they are, in 
general, extremely appropriate ; bid 
every body is not bound to under- 
stand Spanish and Italian, and thi>Ke 
who do not, will infallibly set the 
matter down to the score of pedant- 
ry. We hope, therefore, that in the 
Wolf of Badenoch," which we see 
announced, our unknown will “ 
form it altogether." 


Ci. M 
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Lii’F/sjnorning, love, shines on thee now. 
And hopes arc high, as well they may ; 
The sunshine of thy cloudless brow 
Tells of a bosom gay. 

Where sorrow's trace has never been, 

To blight the hopes there budding green. 

The rainbow hues of bliss are o’er. 

Thy spirits playing in their glee, 

And bright their beams of joy they pour 
To gild life's jubilee. 

The sjKJtless — pure — but fleeting hour, — 
The best — the direst in our pow'r : 

The hour of joys unstain’d and bright-i 
Of lofty thought and daring act— 

Of aspirations doom'd to blight — 

As down life's cataract 
The force of passion sweeps us on, 

\V hen innocence and peace arc gone : 

The hour when deadliest arc the woes 
Which crush the spiut’s young de- 
sires — 

Wlien direful is the damp vice throws 
O’er virtue’s soon quench'd fires, 

And glories— oh distressing thought !— 
In the destruction it hath wrought* 


How oft the dew-bcspangled rose 
Is rudely dash’d by sweeping wi«d ? 
How oft the steirt where beauty blows 
Conceals the thorn behind, 

To call those bitter feelings up 
That doom has mingled in our cup ! 

But so it is the brightest morn 

That ushers in an April day 

As if our fondest hopes t3 scorn, 

And chase our di:cams away— 
Reminds us oft, by chilling show’rs, 
That life has thorns as well as flow’rs. 

But oh ! I cannot, dearest, think 
That woes are treasur’d up for 
thee — 

That bitter potions thou must drink 
From this life’s troubled sea— 

That sorrow shall usurp the throne 
Which innocence hath made its own. 

Oh no ! thy youthful morn is fair. 

And stainless is thy being’s sky— 
Clouds surely ^ill not gather there 
When youth has fleeted by. 

I still will deem, as they have been, 

Thy prospects bright— thy sky serene. 

0 . 
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Kvery thing relating to South 
America is at this looked 

upon with intense interest>in Eng- 
Liiid, and accordingly any sc?^d or 
third-rate sort of a book, treatilg of 
that vast country, is reccivetl with 
the greatest eagerness by the public ; 
and every traveller and voyager, who 
has by chance touched at the ports, 
or visited the interior of any of the 
new republics, takes it into his head, 
the moment he again sets his foot on 
British ground, to indite a thick vo- 
lume of stories about the Andes, the 
gold mines, and the dress, food, and 
manners, of the ladies and gentlemen 
of Kio Janiero, Buenos Ayres, or Li- 
bia. Meagre as these stories may be, 
the whole world is pleased with 
them. Every fool who has bought 
a high premium, or at no premium 


at all, the share of a gold or silver 
mining company, as a matter of 
course, feels anxious to learn every 
thing which may corroborate his 
dreams of wealth to be drawn from 
mountains, which, for aught hi* 
knew, were situated at the frozen 
pole of the moon, but which he at 
least imagined had their locality 
somewhere beyond seas, in a region 
where one General Bolivar has been 
fighting for the last dozen of years ' 
or so. The speculators in South 
American stock form, also, a nume- 
rous class, to whom any well-sub- 
stantiated information, as to the pre- 
sent political condition and probable 
stability of the different governments 
whose bonds they hold, is received 
with an anxiety corresponding to the 
sums they have at stake. The Lon- 
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lion, the Liveri>ooh and Glasgow 
merchant, on the other hand, gloat 
over with delight the story told by 
the traveller, that at Buenos Ayres or 
liiina.he actually saw some women 
dressed in gowns of English or Scotch 
muslin, and petticoats of the same ; 
and that ho recollects perfectly well of 
having used one day, at dinner, a 
knife and a fork which had unequi- 
vocal marks of being English manu- 
facture. Even simpering milliners 
glance into Aese lucubrations . on 
another world with much delight, 
especially when they find how much 
more elegantly they can deck out a 
belle than the united wisdom of all 
the milliners of Lima dare pretend 
to dress any given South American 
damsel, notwithstanding all their 
money, — their silver-paved streets 
and gold-covered houses. We can- 
not exclude from the list of those 
most deeply interested in South Ame- 
rica the men of our country, who 
rejoice that a long night of tyranny, 
and ignorance, and superstition, and 
] poverty, lias now begun to be suc- 
ceeded by the bright sunshine of 
freedom, of knowli^ilge, of virtue, 
and happiness, in these wide bloom- 
ing regions beyond the ocean. 

This is Mr Proctor's first attempt 
at the manufacture of a book ; and 
although, with the materials he had 
at his command, he might have made 
a much thicker volume, he has satis- 
fied himself with giving us one of 
370 pages of very readalDle print, 
which we really tliink nmy be per- 
used with some degree of satisfaction, 
by the above-mentioned classes of 
persons, and even by others whose 
time is not more profitably employed 
than in cramming their brains with 
all the trash that is daily issuing in 
cart-loads from the great manufac- 
tories of literature. The author, 
with very becoming modesty, ten- 
ders an apology, in his preface, for 
making this book at all, as he con- 
fesses freely 4hat he is not a member 
of the scribbling fraternity. He 
was employed as agent to the con- 
tractor for the Peruvian loan, and in 
this capacity he had occasion to tra- 
vel from Buenos Ayres, where he 
was landed, across the chain of the 
Andes, to Lima. In the course 
of his work, he takes occasion to 
spfak, in a very decided tone, of the 


conduct and character of most of the 
individuals who have signalised 
themselves in South America, ami 
for this he has assigned as a reason 
in his preface, that he was bfought 
into connection with them in conse- 
quence of the responsible situation 
which he held, and had frequent 
opportunities of seeing and knowing 
them. As a farther reason for the 
publication of his book, he mentions, 
that many of the public events to 
which he has referred have been 
misunderstood in this country, and 
that of course it is for the interest, 
at least for the satisfaction of many 

;sons, that these events should be 
iuted in their true light. 

The admirable little work of Cap- 
tain Basil Hall supplied us with 
many materials for a correct estimate 
of the South American character, 
and of the circumstances of the 
country, when it was engaged in 
working out its now triumphant de- 
liverance from Spanish bondage and 
bigotry, and the work before us adds 
still new and authentic testimony to 
• the great capabilities of that exten- 
^ve region, for improvements in ag- 
riculture, mining, and commerce. 
The last blow which wc have lately 
heard has been struck at the power 
of Spain, has now banished from 
tlie breast of him who was actuated 
by mercantile cupidity, and from his, 
too, who was p;’*imated by an ardent 
wish for tj.'ii' in creasing happiness of 
his sprJics, all fears that this inter- 
estin^region should ever again linger 
in the fetters of a brutalising despo- 
tism, or waste its natural treasures 
in the support of a benumbing su- 
perstition. Thanks to the energies and 
intelligence of those patriots whose 
characters Mr Proctor has well 
pourtrayed in this volume, we shall 
no more hear of royalist armies and 
royalist generals, on the free plains 
of America. Aidol by European, 
and chiefly by English capital, skill, 
industry, and instruction, a long ca- 
reer of improvement, both physical 
and moral, awaits these fertile lands, 
which, till of late, the despicable 
spirit of mercantile jealousy, opera- 
ting on Spanish pride, had surround- 
ed with the strongest barriers which 
legislation could erect against all in- 
tercourse with strangers. 

Our author arrived with his family 
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at Buenos Ayres on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary 1H23, and was rldiahted with 
the cordial reception which the resi- 
dent Jlnglish families of that nourish- 
ing capital gave to him. The society 
of Buenos Ayres is esteemed the 
most agreeable in South America^ 
and it was not without regret that 
uur traveller prepared for a journey 
of many hundr^ leagues through 
the frightful passes of the Andes, at 
a season when the winter of these 
ridges was fast approaching. He 
hired one of the government couriers, 
who had been bred on the road be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso : 
this man took the whole management 
of the journey, and became respon- 
sible for every thing. He was assisted 
by a number of persons called peons 
or postillions ; and as the road, which 
seems itself to be wretched, is as 
wrctchc<lly provided with inns, and 
entirely unaccommodating in point 
of luxuries, our traveller was obliged 
to take with him a stock of wine, 
spirits, biscuit, and Paraguay tea. 

After quitting the province of 
Buenos Ayres, Mr Proctor entered 
that of Santa FeS and here his jour- 
^ley lay across the Pampas, the de- 
scription of which, as it is applicable 
to many parts of South America, may 
not inappropriately be given here. 

The Pampas (says Mr Proctor) are 
inimensr plains, cxtcn< lq^ os far as the 
eye can reach, covcrcdwSli long grass 
and high thistles, which arc us in 

summer to give the country the^ijHair- 
ance of a low forest : as it was n Jw au- 
tumn, they had died down, and the 
ground was in many places covered with 
iheir stalks. The common grass is long 
and fine, not growing in a thick turf, as 
in England, Imt in small tufts nearly close 
together ; in low situations, it reaches the 
height of four feet, and is filled with mos- 
quitos, which annoy the traveller dread- 
fully, covering both him and his horse* 
The scenery is extremely dull, as there is 
not a shrub on which the eye can rest, 
nor a dwelling, except the poSt-houscs, to 
inforni him Stat he is in an habitable 
world. The post-houses are situated at 
the distance generally of about four 
leagues from each other, and are con- 
i>tructed of large mud-bricks dried in the 
**un ; they are roofed with crooked boughs 
of trees brought firom a distance, and co- 
vered with long grass mixed with mud. 
Til# hut especially appropriated to the 
‘'ourici^ or invcllcfs is of the same con- 


struction, having a door of liidc slrciched 
over a frame, which far from fitting the 
door case. Tlic furniture sometimes con- 
sists of a couple of old chairs, and pei - 
hajw two frames, with on ox hide across 
them for bcnclics ; but even these arc 
luxuries not often obtained, the traveller 
commonly having notjiing more than a 
mud floor to spread his bed upon, or a 
irud bench against the wall, which must 
serve for bedstead, table, and chairs. 

Such is the miserable appear- 
ance of this country, which, but for 
Spanisli oppression anti niisgovern- 
ineiit, might have been turned to the 
most useful agricultural purposes ; 
but it is to be hoped that the new 
Order of things will produce as many 
and as remarkable changes on the 
natural face of the country as it is 
now doing in tlic minds of its people. 

On the 7th April Mr Proctor got 
the first view of the mighty ridge 
of the Andes. 

Nobody can imagine (says he) the ef- 
fect which the view of this BtujK^nduus 
barrier of mountains ])roduces on the tra- 
veller. 1 discovered it quite by accident, 
for while the peons went for horses, our 
time was spent in rambling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the W'retched post-house of 
Corral de Cvero: at last my eye was 
caught by what appeared, on a transient 
glance, to be stationary vi hite pillars of 
cloud. However, having been practised 
a little at sea in looking out for land, 1 
thought that there was a resemblance to 
it, and the intervening mists clearing 
away, a siiCctacle was presented which I 
shall never forget. The enormous moun- 
tains were entirely covered with snow, 
and rose to such a height that W'e W'cre 
obliged to strain our necks to look up at 
them : they seemed to belong to a difFor- 
ciit world, their heads only being seen, 
for the sky w'as iierfectly bright above, 
while the horizon was somewhat oIjscu- 
red. We w^ere at this time certainly not 
less than 170 miles from the summit of 
the Cordillera* 

After performing a journey of 
1000 miles through a most uninter- 
esting country, our traveller arrived 
at the city of Mendoza^ situated at 
the foot of the Andes, in a well-cul- 
tivated plain, fertilized by number* 
less streams. The beueficent hand 
of Freedom seems to be working to 
purjK)se in this happy town. Itcon- 
shis of about 10;000 inhabitants, and 
under the scicniifi;; care of one# of 
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our own countrymen, Dr Gillies, is 
a pattern of iinproyeinent to the 
other towns of South America. A 
Lancastrian school had been insti- 
tuted when Mr Proctor was there, 
and a public library established ; in 
addition to which, a newspaper was 
edited by some young men of the 
place, which was the channel of con- 
veying the principles of freedom to 
the whole continent. It is added, 
that consider^le opposition had been 
made to these institutions by bigot- 
ed persons, particularly by the cler- 
gy, as usual ; but the patronage of 
General San Martin was sufficient to 
silence the clamour of these narrow- 
minded enemies of improvement. 
Our traveller had letters of introduc- 
tion to this distinguished soldier, San 
Martin, and had an opportunity of 
seeing a good deal of him. Here is 
the account given of him : 

I certainly never beheld more animated 
features, particularly when conversing on 
the events of past time ; and though he 
praised the retirement of Mendoza, I fan- 
cied I saw a restlessness of spirit in his 
eye which only w'aited a proper opportu- 
nity for being again called forth with its 
wonted energy. He was leading a very- 
tranquil life, residing chiefly at an estate 
eight leagues from the city, which he was 
rapidly improving. He seemed as much 
attached to Mendo/a as the inhabitants 
were to him, and no doubt, as this place 
was the point from w liich he commenced 
his brilliant career, it was the more en- 
deared to him. 

The passes of the Andes have been 
so often described already, that we 
scarcely think it worth while to de- 
tain our readers by repeating a twice- 
told talc. On descending the moun- 
tains on the Chili side, our traveller 
passed through the plain of Chaca- 
buco, famous for the victory of San 
Martin over tlie Spanish army. He 
spent one night near the field of 
battle, and in a cottage he was gra- 
tified by hearing the Chilian song of 
liberty chanted by three peasant 
girls. The following is given by Mr 
Proctor, as* a translation of the first 
part of it : 

Our country’s love, brave friends, invites 
us, 

To our vengeful arms to fly ; 

Fret*dom\s holy voice delights u^, 

The word — to conquer or .to die f 


The haughty Sfianiard aspirant, 
Oflers U8 but chains and deaths 
With your daggers strike the tyrant, 
Quell his pride and stop his breath ! 

Chorus. 

Sweet country, receive on thy altar 
The vows of thy children to thee, 
That thy soil shall to freemen give shel- 
ter. 

Or that soil be the grave of the free ! 

At Santiago, Mr Proctor was in- 
troduced to thediiector Frcire, whose 
appearance is said to have been ]daiii, 
with the blunt manners of a soldier. 
Freire had distinguished himself by 
his bravery, particularly at the storm- 
ing of Talcbuana, the last fortress 
which was defended for Spain. He 
was beloved by the soldiers ; but 
from what our traveller saw and 
heard, he was without that sort of 
talent calculated to make a wise and 
politic governor of a young state. 

After an interview with General 
OTIiggins, the ex-director of C'hi- 
li, at Valparaiso, our author sailed 
from that city to Callao, where lie 
arrived after a pleasant voyage of 
ten days. He was much struck with 
the appearance of bustle and mer- 
cantile activity displayed all the way 
between Callao and Lima. 

Travelling to this capital (says 
were mingled goods from all parts of the 
world ; Bntif.h manufactures, with their 
neat packagi)*^ .narks, and numbers ; A- 
merican ^’Jur in barrels; jars of Pisco 
brand^^ silks and cottons from India and 
Chin/ ; bales of tobacco from Guayaquil, 
and lumps of sugar from the northern 
coast of Peru. The Muleteers formed 
the mo.st grotesque appearance imagin- 
.able. Most of them are blacks, or half 
caste, and remarkably tall : their ch'irk 
features, under the immense brimmed 
hats of the country, sometimes of the na- 
tural colour, W'hitc, sometimes painted 
black, and their long legs hanging down 
naked on each side of their beasts, with 
their huge Dutch breeches, gave them a 
wild and ferocious appearance, the eflect 
of which their long whips and cries of 
anger or encouragement to the mules 
tended to increase. 

Almost immediately after land- 
ing, Mr Proctor was invited to a 
grand ball, given by the Jluenos 
Ay l eans resident at Lima, in com- 
iiicinoration of their independence, 
at which, he says, there was not per- 
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lups a single country of America, or 
pel haps even of Europe, of which 
bonie of the natives were not present. 
\\"ith regard to the females, he ob- 
serves, - that while many of them 
were much better looking than any 
he had yet seen in South America, 
and dressed in better taste than he 
could have expected so far from 
Europe, others appeared a century 
or two behind the rest, covered with 
huge ill-inadc ornaments of fine 
brilliants, hung about their persons 
without order or elegance. The 
tdshions of Europe had, in fact, 
come gradually with French mUli- 
iiers from fiuenos Ayres to Chili, and 
irom thence to Lima, and had made 
very rapid progress in a single year. 

Mr Proctor believes that the po- 
pulation of Lima, although estimated 
at 70,000, excels 100,000. Now 
that Spanish power has been reduced 
to a mere phantom in America, we 
may take the following account of 
tlic vast consequence of Lima, in a 
commercial point of view, to Great 
Britain, as expressive of the state 
111 which things now are, or to which 
tliey are fast approaching, under the 
healing infiuences of peace and li- 
berty. We have not a doubt, that 
long ere this time Callao, with its 
cruel governor, Rodil, has again 
fallen into the hands of the patriots, 
never more to be wrested from them, 
cither by treachery qj^orce. 

Lima, m times of pio&pi3^^must al- 
ays be a place of the greater townmer- 
cKil importance to Gteat Bntain. lysides 
the quantity of manufactures consumed* 
in the city, which is immense, in proper* 
tion to the population, the whole northern 
toa<.t has l>een supplied from the Lima 
market. The mountainous country to- 
wards Huarus, the towns of Guanucoand 
Pabco, and the valley of Xauja, all situ- 
ated m populous districts, obtain them 
also from the capital, and require large 
importations of gipds* It was estimated 
an English merchant in Lima, while 
1 was there, that the revenue from the 
customs at twenty-five per cent, on im- 
ports, in time of {leace, would amount to 
between two and three millions of dollars 
annually. We arc to recollect, that most 
ot the goods are valued at .le^ thdn the 
^ost price, so that the amount of imports 
vox. XVI. 


would be as much as Uao miflions 
annually. The returns, at present at jeast, 
must be in specie, as little of the produce 
of Peru could be taken as a return cargo. 

Some accoutit is given of the silver 
mines of Pasco, on which so much 
money has been lost and gained in 
London, From all that appears in 
this ^ok, the mines are very produc- 
tive, if worked under an improv- 
ed mode of management, with the 
aid of powerful machki^ry, might be 
made to yield a great return from al- 
most any amount Of capital. But 
the business of Joint Stock Com- 
panies Is always conducted upon an 
extravagant scale, and it remains yet 
to be seen whe^er these mines, 
which, during yeara^ of peace, drew 
a profit of 30 per cent to a private 
individual, will yield any profit at all 
to a public company. 

During Mr Proctor’s stay in Lima, 
he had frequently occasion to see Bo- 
livar, the Washington of South A- 
merica. The following short graphic 
sketch is given of his appearance and 
character, and it is expressed in lan- 
guage which speaks well for the dis- 
crimination and sound sense of our 
author ; 

Bolivar is a very small, thin man, with 
the appearance of great personal activity ; 
his face is well formed, but furrowed with 
fatigue and anxiety. The hre of his quick 
eye is very remarkable. He wears large 
mustochios, and his hair is dark and curl- 
ing. After many opportunities of seeing 
him, I may say that 1 never met with a 
face which gave a more exact idea of the 
man. Boldness, enterprise, activity, in- 
trigue, proud impatience, and a persever- 
ing and determined spirit, are plainly 
marked upon his countenance, and ex- 
pressed by every motion of his body. 

We find it impossible to devote 
more attention to this unpretending 
volume. It has afforded us a good 
deal of amusement, and we are sure 
that it ponrtains a good deal of solid 
and new information, which ought 
to recommend it to tlie perusal of 
every one who feels an interest in the 
triumphant struggles of a great peo- 
ple against a race of determined plun- 
derers and oppressors. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

In the press, in one volume 8vo., a Ma« 
nual of the Elements of Natural History, 
by Professor Blumenbach, of Berlin. 
Translated fVom the tenth German edi- 
tion, ^ 

Mrs H. Rolls, author of “ Sacred 
Sketches,” “ Moscow,” &c. Ac. will soon 
publish Legqpds of the North,” or the 
Feudal Chnstmas ; a poem. 

Travels in Bmzll, Chili, Peru, and the 
Sandwich Islands, in the years 1821-22, 
and 1623, by Gilbert Farquhar Mathison, 
]|£sq., are announced. ' 

Outlines, illustrative of SbakeflT)car*s 
Plays. Part I. The TewpesU 12 Plates, 
Svo., is nearly ready. 

In the month of June will be published, 
a bmall volume, entitled, a Summer’s 
Ramble in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
giving an account of the Towns, Villages, 
and remarkable Scenery in that roman lid 
Country, during a tour performed last 
summer. 

The Troubadour, Spanish iVtaidcn, and 
other Poems, by E. L., author of tlic 

Jmprovisatrice,” are just ready. 

Talcs of the Wild and the Wonderful, 
will be published in a few days. 

Mr Croly will speedily pulilish, the 
Providence of God in the Latter Days,— . 
The Prophecies of the Rise and Dominion 
of Po{>cry — the inejuisition — the French 
Revolution— the Distribution of the Scrip- 
tures through all Nations — the Fall of 
Popeiy in the midst of a great general 
Convulsion of Empires— the Conversion 
of an Nations to Christianity— the Mil- 
lennium ; being a new Intel pretation of 
the Apocalypse. 

Historical and descriptive Narrative of 
a Twenty Years* Residence in South 
America, containing Travels in Arauco, 
Chili, Peru, and Colombia, by W. B. 
Stephenson, Captain de Fragata, is an- 
nounced, in 3 vols. Svo. 

The Poetical Album, or Register of 
Modem Fugitive Poetry, edited by Alaric 
A. Watts, is just ready. 

Sketches of Corsica, or a Journal of a 
Visit to that Island ; an Outline of its 
History, and Specimens of the Language 
and Poetry of the Peoph, by Robert BenV 
son, are in the press, 

The Adventurers; or, Scenes in Ire- 
land in the Reign of Elizabeth, Is nearly 
ready. 

Medictd Researches on the Effects of 
Iodine in Bronchocele, Paralysis Chorea, 
Scrophula, Fistula Lachrymalls, Deafness, 


Dysphagia, White Swelling, and" Distnr. 
tions of the Spine, by Alexander Mansou, 
M.D., will speedily be puhlished. 

Mr Astley has in the press, Observa- 
tior)S on the System of the Patent Laws^ 
with outlines of a plan proposed in sub 
atitution for it. 

Pr Southey’s long promised Talc of 
Paraguaj^, is now just ready. 

Shortly will be published in two vpls. 
crown 8\o., the Poetical and Dramalu' 
works of Cltristopher Marlowe. 

The Dramatic Works of Siimucl Foote, 
Esq., in 3 vols. crown 6vo., on yellow- 
laid paper, are announced for re-puhlic.i. 
tion.— This edition will be limited to 2.'>0 
copies. 

The Story of a Life, by the author of 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and Ita- 
ly, is announced as just ready for publi- 
cation. 

A London Chemist and Druggist lia^ 
in the press, a List of Drugs and Chemi- 
cals, including the New Medicines ; Ilorso 
and Cattle Medicines, Perfumery, ami 
other articles generally sold by Chemists 
and Druggists ; arranged alphabetically 
under the English names, with the Latin 
synonymes in general use, and also tl’.,‘ 
altered names in the new Pharm.ieopoL‘i.i. 
To which are added, the Doses ; intended 
as a price-book. 

In the press, a Course of Sermons, in- 
tended to illustrate some of the lending 
Truths in the I -rgy of the Church of 
England, iiie Rev. F. Close, A. M., 
Curate the Holy Trinity Church, Clu l. 
tenhyTi. 

- A? in the press, is announced Leigh’s 
New Pockdl Road-Book of England, 
Wales, and part of Scotland, on the Plan 
of Reichard’s Itineraries ; the whole form- 
ing a complete Guide to every object wor- 
thy the attention of travellers. 

Dr H. Clutterbuck has nearly ready fm 
publication, a second edition, enlarged, of 
ail Inquiry into the Seat and Nature (d 
FeVer. 

Mr Woolnoth will 6MDplete his Series 
of Views of our Ancient Castles in the 
course of the ensuing summer : No.. 
XXI 1 1. is just published; and N‘». 
XXIV., concluding the wwk, will con- 
tain a Descriptive Catalogue of all the 
Castles in England and Wales, with othei 
introductory matter. 

Mr Elmes’s long-promised Anecdotes 
•of Arts and Artists are now just ready 
for publication. 

The Arabs, a Tale ; in 4 Cantos, h) 
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II. Austin Oliver, may si^ecdily be ex- 
pected. 

Mr U|)cott*s “* Miscellaneous Writings 
of John Evelyn,’^ is now just ready for 
publication ; as are also the “ Reminis- 
cences of Michael Kelly. 

Sir Jonah Darrington's Historical An- 
ecdotes of Ireland will be ready in a few 
days. 

The Rev. W. S. Gilly’s Narrative of an 
Excursion to the Mountains of Piemont, 
and Researches atnong the Vaudois, or 
VValdenses, Protestant Inhabitants of the 
Cottian Alps, w’ill speedily be publi^cd. 

Pepys* interesting Journal will be ready 
in about three weeks. 

The Rev. J. T. James, author of Tra- 
vels in Russia and Poland, has in the 
press the Scepticism of To-Day, or the 
Common Sense of Religion considered. 

The Rev. Dr Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is prepturing 
for publication, a Documentary Supple- 
ment to Who wrote Icon Basilike ?” 
in which will be contained recently-dis- 
covered Papers and Letters of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, and of the Gaden Ea- 
iiiily. 

lu the press: Sonnets, Recollections of 
Scotland, and other Poems, by a Resident 
of Sherwood Forest, will soon appear. 

Mr W. W. Sleigh, Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, has in the press, a 
New System of Pathology, by which the 
treatment of Diseases is simplified and 
established according to the laws of the 
animal economy. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) to the ^^j^l of Hertford, 
(luring his Lordship’s Enr*:!^^y in Paris, 
arc now just ready. , 

Lord Porch ester’s Poem of THr^^oor 
may lie expected in a few days. I 

Letters of Marshal Con^^ay, from 17 4 >^ 
to 1784, embracing the period when he 
was commander of the Forces, and Se- 
cretary of State, may speedily be expected. 

Anselmo, a Tale of Italy, illustrative 
of Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 
1789 to 1809, by A. Vieusseux, author 
of Italy and the Italians, is just ready, 
and also Babylon the Great, by the au- 
thor of the Modern Athens: and the 
History of the Dominion of the Arabs in 
Spain ; founded upon a Comparison of 
the Arabic MSS. in the Escurial with the 
Spanish Chronicles. 

EDINBURGH. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
h«hed, in two large volumes quarto, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the King, Diction- 
’trium Scoto-Celticum : a Dictionary of the 
Gaelic Language, in Three Parts: the First 
Paft comprehending a complete Gaelic 


Vocabulary, with Explanations in Eng- 
lish and Latin, Etymological Deductions, 
and examples from the most authentic 
sources. The Second and Third Parts 
comprehending English and Latin Voca- 
bularies, with the corresponding words 
and phrases in Gaelic. Compiled by di* 
rection of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land. 

In the press, and will be published In 
the course of next month, in one vo* 
lume quarto. Historical Acoount of the 
Family of Frisel, or Fra^r, particularly 
Fraser of Lovat, embracing various No- 
tices, illustrative of National Customs 
and Manners, from original and authentic 
sources ; Correspondence of the celebrated 
Simon, Lord Lovat, never before printed, 
Ac. By John Anderson, W. S. 

In the press, Cases Decided, on Appeal 
from the Court of Session, in the House 
of Lords, from 1821. Reported by Pa- 
trick Shaw, Esq. Advocate. 

In a few days will be publislicd, in 
3 vols. post 8vo. Brother Jonathan ; or, 
The New Englanders. 

Speedily will be published, a System of 
Algebra, translated from the German 
Writings of Meier Hush. By Tk P. Ni- 
chol, of the Cupar Academy. This Trea- 
tise contains the substance of two cele- 
brated works of Hirsh, which the Trans- 
lator has modelled into a continuous sys- 
tem. It will be found one of the com- 
pletest works on Algebra extant. 

Speedily will be published, the Scottish 
Tourist and Itinerary, or Guide to the 
Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and 
the Western Islands ; with a description 
of the principal Steam-Boat Tours. Il- 
lustrated by Maps and Plales. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy, popular 
and practical, embracing an Account of 
the Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Na- 
tural Historical Characters of Mineral 
Bodies, with their uses in the Arts. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. Sec. R.S.E. In 
one large volume Svo., illustrated by 
nearly 1000 figures. 

The German NoveKsts ; a series of 
Tales, Romances, and Novels, selected 
from the works of Goethe, Schiller, Wie- 
land, Tieck, Paul Richter, Lafontaine, 
Muscbus, Hoffman, La Motto Fouque, 
&c. ; with Introduct(iry Essays, Critical 
and Biographical. By the Translator of 
Wilhelm Meister, and Author of the Life 
of Schiller. 3 vols. post Svo. 

Wodtow’s History of the Sufferinga of 
‘ the Church of Scotland, from the Restora- 
tion to the . Revolution. A new edition, 
to be handsomely printed jn 8 vols. Svo., 
with new and complete Indexes of names 
apd matters. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy ;» by 
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John Leslie, Esq., Professor of Kataral 
Philosophy in the University of £clin< 
burgh. Volume Second. 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel, with 
Reports of Cases of Defamation which 
have not been previously collected. By 
John Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. 

A Treatise on Heritable Succession, 
and the completing of Titles by the Heir. 
By Erskine Douglass Sandford, Esq., Ad* 
Yocate. 

General Synopsis to the Decisions of 
the Court of l^f^on, contained in Mori- 
son's Dictionary of Decisions, the Sup- 
plement to the Dictioncuy, the Collections 
of Robertson, Elchies, Hailes, and Bell, 
and the Faculty Decisions down to the 
preisent time. By M. P. Brown, Esq., 
Advocate. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Music. By G. F. Graham, Esq. 
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The Rev. Samuel Butler, M. A., Ma- 
giliigan County, Londonderry, has in the 
press a dense volume, containing fifty- 
two discourses, entitled Death and Life ; 
commencing ^idth Life ParadisaiziiU and 
Death Spiritual^ through a historical and 
moral view of the chief subjects of Reli- 
gion that may be embraced under the 
general title of the work, and ending 
with Millennial life and Eternal life. The 
preparations for Millennial life, in the 
present times, are also stated at consider- 
able length. 

On the Ist of July next will be pub- 
lished, by William Curr}’-, jun. & Co. 
9, Upper Sackville-Street, Dublin, the 
First Number of a New Monthly Perio- 
dical Work, to be entitled The Christian 
Examiner, and Cliurch-of-Ireland Ma- 
gazine ; to be conducted by Clergymen 
of the Established Church. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ANTiaUlTlES. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Memoirs of royal 
and distinguished Persons. By John Bay- 
ley, Esq. F.R.S. Part 2. 4to. £.3u3s. 

A Description of Three Ancient Orna- 
mented Bricks, found at different periods 
in London and at Gravesend, now in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries, 
&c. with two plates. 28. 6d. 

The Antiquities of Athens. By Stuart 
and Revett. A new edition, with import- 
ant additions, by Professional Travellers. 
Avols. folio. To be published in 40 parts, 
at 6s. each. 

An Essay on Dr Young’s and M* Cham- 
pollion’s Phonetic System of Hierogly- 
phics. By Henry, Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 
9s. 

Goldicutt’s Antient Decorations. No. 1. 
Svo. 123. 

BIOOHAPHY. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron, w ith 
his Lordship’s opinions on various sub- 
jects, particularly on the State and Pro- 
spects of Greece. By William Parry. Svo. 
14$. 

The Life, Writings, Opinions, and 
Times, of the Right Hon, George Gordon 
Noel Byron, Lord Byron, including ex- 
tensive Biography, Anecdotes, and Me- 
moirs of the Lives of the most Eminent 
and Eccentric Public and Noble Charac- 
ters and Courtiers of the Present Age and 
Court of George the Fourth. 3 vols. Svo. 

A General Biographical Dictionary. 
To be completed in one thick volume, 
Svo. by tlie publication of a sheet every 
w^?k. No. 1. 3cJ. 


JUltAMA. 

Jgnez De Castro, a Tragedy. By Ati. 
tonio Ferreira. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese by Thos. Moore Musgrave. Small 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A Select Collection of Old Plays,* with 
additional notes and corrections. By the 
late Isaac Reed, Octavius Gilchrist, anti 
the Editor. Crown Svo. 9s. ; large paper 
148. 

William Tell, or the Hero of Switzer- 
land. By W. S. Knowles. Svo. 3 bw 

EDUCATION. 

Analogia; I^at’»\re ; or, a Dcvclopmenr 
of those An.' .^^cs by which the parts oi 
speech .> ri^utip ore derived from each 
otheo^^ By J. Jones, LL.D. 12nio 
3s. (fj. 

The Little Lexicon ; or, “ Multum in 
Parvo” of the English Language ; being 
the most copious and complete Abridge- 
ment of Dr Johnson's Dictionary ever 
published. 7s. 6d. bound. 

The Continuation of an attempt to il- 
lustrate the Rules Of English Grammar^ 
and to explain the Nature and Uses of the 
several Particles. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The Economist of Time; or, Golden 
Rules for growing “ Healthy, Wealthy- 
and Wise.” 

The Practical Economist of Time, and 
Moral Improver ; containing a Series ol 
Weekly and Quarterly Tables for one year, 

ruled, upon the principle recommended 

by Dr Franklin. Is. 

David’s Modern Greek Grammar. B.V 
Winnock. Svo. 6s. 

Wilson’s Infant Schools. Svo. 4s Od. 

Whyter’s Etymological Dictionary. Ito- 
Vol. II. i‘.2w2s. 
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Munthhj Liil ol 
I iKr \Rib. 

Robin«!oi»’8 Villas; containing a Grecian 
Design, with interior views ot ihe apart- 
ments, explanatory of the style in htting 
uji and arranging the rooms. No. 2. 4to. 
7&. 

oeographt. 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Herodo- 
tus, chiefly selected from D’Anville, Ren- 
iicll, Anacharsis, and Gail. 10s. 6d. 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Thucy- 
dides. 10s. 6d. 

Geographical Memoirs of New South 
\\ lies ; containing an account of the Sur- 
\(>or-Generarb late Expedition to two 
Ts Lw Ports, &c. The official papers pub- 
lished by authority of the Earl Bathurst, 
t ) whom the work is dedicated. Edited 
hv Baron Field, Esq., P.L.S. 

Pitman on the Junction of the Atlantic 
ind Pdcihc Oceans. 8vo- Ss. 

The I rench Diama , illustrated by ar- 
guments at the head of each scene, and 
by notes Nos 1, 2, 3. 2s c ich. 

The Costumes of ShakspCiire's Plays. 
Nos 1 to 4 9s each. 

Dramatic Table Talk ; or Scenes, Si- 
luitions, and Adventures, lA Theatrical 
History and Biography. By Richard 
llyan. 3 vols. small 8vo. i,.lif]s. 

HisroEi. 

1 he History of Wales, descriptive of 
I he Government, Wars, Religion, Laws, 
Manners, and Customs ; Druids, Bards, 
Pedigrees, and Language, of the Ancient 
Unions and Modern Welsh ; and of the 
1 trnaining Antiquities of Walts. By John 
lones, LL D bvo. XM, 

Sidney Papers, co nsist ing of a Journal 
< t the Farl of Lcicestt^ ^and Original 
I ettors of Algernon Sydney. AStod with 
\< tts, Ac. By U. W. BltncowllAA.M. 
Svo 10s. 6d. I 

The New Annual Register; or General 
Repository of History, Politics, Arts, Sa- 
i nces, and Literature, for the Year 1824. 
'^vo XMils. 

LAW. 

Burn’s Justice. New edition. 5 vols. 
''VO, £ 4if4s. 

1 urncr and Venables’ Chancery Prac« 
lire 2 vols 8vo. X.IhISs. 

I he Law relating to Horses considered 
s the subject of Property, Sale, Hire, 
Wager, Distress, Henot, or of Cnmipal 
^ irge. 8vo. 5s* 

MEDICINE. 

A Synoptical Table of the Mineral and 
^ ^ gctablc Poioons , together with the 
"symptoms they produce, the Treatment 
i‘‘-quirtd, and the Re-agents that recognise 
them Translated from the French ol 
^ usebe dc Salle. By Wm. Bennett, M.D. 

4*. hd. 

Rlustidtions ol Acoustic Surgery By 


JVtu Publu altonf. 7il 

'Ihomas Buchanan, C M. Ac. Ac Hvo. 
9k 6d. 

Outlines of Lectures on Mental Disea- 
ses, delivered at B dinhurgh. By Alexan- 
der Monsun, M D 3s. 

Ainslie on Cholera Mori us in India. 
8vo 3s. Cd. 

Davis s Midw ifery* 4to. jC. 1 » 1 2s 
MTSCrLLANEOUS. 

Lord Bacon’s Works, Vol. I , edited by 
Basil Montagu, h^sq. Ss 

Hints to the Purchasers of Horses. 
12iiio. 3s ^ 

Coleridge's Aids fo Reflection. Post 
8vo 10s. 6d- 

Smith on Breeding for the Turf. 8vo. 
128 . 

A Treatise on Rail-Roads and Steam 
Land Carriages. By N. Wood. 8vo. 
i4s. 

Hints to Churchwardens. 6vo. lOs (kI. 

MUSIC. 

A Complete Treatise on the Violoncel- 
lo, including the Art of Bowing; with 
easy Lessons and Exercises m all the 
Keys, properly fingered. By F W. 
Crouch, ot the King’s Theatre. 12s. 

A Treatise on Haimony, w'ritten for 
the use of the Pupils in the Conservatoire 
of Music in Pans, by Catel. Translated 
intp English ; U ith additional Notes and 
Explanations. 12s. 

Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes 
ot Music and Musicians. 3 vols small 
8vo. XL 

NAT URAL ^ILOSOPIIY. 

APoiTular Fxpl ination ot the Elements 
and General I aw s of Chemistry. By W. 
Weldon. 8vo. 12s. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

E\ cry-day Occuircnces. 2 vols. crown 
8vo 14s. 

St- Hubert ; or, the Trials of Argehna ; 
a Novel. 3 \ols. 12mo XMi Is. 

Tales of Old Mr Jeflerson, of Gray’s- 
Inn. Collected bv \ oung Mr Jefferson, 
of Lyon’s-Inn. Vol. III. 7s btl 

The Refugee a Romance By Captain 
Murgatroyd. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s 

Gesta Romanorum , or, Lntertaining 
Moral Stones * invented by the Monks as 
a firc-vide recreation, and commonly ap- 
plied in their discourses from the pulpit. 
Translated from the Latin ; w ith Preli- 
minary Observations and copious Notes- 
By the Rev. Charles Swan. 2 vols. 1 2mo. 
18s. 

Manamne, an Historical Novel ot Pa- 
lestine. 3 vols. 12mo 18s. 

Choice or no ( hoicc ; or, the h irst of 
May. By Mrs A. Rolfc- 2 vols 12mo 
10s. 

The Village Fa tor ( onsistmg of n 
senes of essays on ulje^ts mlciestin^to 



the Iic'hgious vvt>i]d. By one of the authors 
of Body and Soul. 8s. 

The Eve of All- Hallows ; or, Adelaide 
of Tyrconnell. A Homance. By Mathew 
W^ld HarLstonget Esq., M. R. S. A. 3 
vols. 12mo. 

Debrett's Peerage of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 2 vols. 
royal ISmo. A*.l»4s. New edition. 

London in the Olden Times. Crown 
Svo. 10s. 

Recollections of Foreign Travel, on 
Life, Literature^ and Self-Knowledge. By 
8jr Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 18s. 

My Grandmother’s Guests and their 
'I'ales. By Henry Slingsby. 2 vols. 16s, 

The Twenty-ninth of 3f ay ; or^ Joyous 
Doings at the Restoration. By Ephraim 
Hardcastle. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Fairy Favours, W'ith other Tales. By 
E. F. D. Foolscap 8vo. Js. 

Reinc Canziani, a Tale of Modern 
Greece. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Alfred Campbell. By Mrs Holland. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Leonard and Gertrude. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

To-day in Ireland. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

. The Travellers, a Tale, Svols. 12mo» 
18s. 

1‘OETJiy. 

The Vision of Hades. To which is ad- 
ded, the Vision of Noos. Foolscap 8vo. 
<h. , 

The Iclyllia, and other Poems that are 
<’Xtfint of Dion and Moschus ; translated 
the (ircck into English verse. To 
which are added a few other Translations, 
with notes Critical and Explanatory. 
1 2iTi(y. 6s. 6d. 

Thoughts in Rhyme By an East An- 
glian. 12itio. 7s. 

Songs of a Stranger. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels of My Night-Cap ; or. Rever- 
ies in Rhyme. With Scenes at the Con- 
gress of Verona. By the Author of My 
Note-Book.” 8vo. 6.s. 

POIilTICS AND rOLlTICAl. ECONOBIY. 

Observations on Mr Secretary Peel’s 
House of Commons speech, 21st March 
1825, introducing his I’olice Magistrates’ 
Salary Raising Bill. Also, on the an- 
nounced Judges’ Salary Raising Bill, and 
the pending County Courts* Bill. By 
Jtrerny Bentham, 2s. 6d. 

The evidence on the State of Ireland, 
given before the Committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, by the Irish Ca- 
tholic Bishops, Mr O’Conn el, and other 
witnesses. 8vo. 12s. 

An Inquiry into the Workhouse Sys- 
tepi and the Law of Maintenance in Ag- 
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ricultural Districts. By the Rev. C. D. 
Brcrcton, A.M. Ss. 

The Rationale of Reward. By Jeremy 
Bentham. 8vo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A History of the Christian Church, 
from its erection at Jerusalem to the pre- 
sent time. By the Rev. John F rv, B. A. 
8vo. ^ 128. 

Sermons, by the Rev. J. E. N. Moles- 
worth, A.M., Curate of Milbrook, Hants. 
8yo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fifth Volume of the Village Prea- 
cher, a Collection of Short Plain Sermon.s 
partly original, ])artly .selected, and adapt- 
ed to Village Instruction. By a Cleigy- 
man of the Church of England. 12mo, 
5s. 

Grier’s Defence of his Reply to Dr 
Milner. 8vo. 12s. 

Davison’s Primitive Sacrifice. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Ward’s Reflections. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Stewart’s Discourses of the Redeemer's 
Advent. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Daubeney’s Supplement to the Protes- 
tant’s Companion. 8vo. Cs. (id. 

East’s Sabbath Harp. 18mo. 3s. 

Hewlett’s Sermons, Vol. IV. 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. 

Cunningham’s Six Sermons. 12mo. 
3s. 6d, 

Groser’s Lectures on Popery. 12mo. 
5s. 

Evidence against Catholici.sm, By the 
Rev. Blanco White, Bvo. 9s. Cd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Epsom. 8vo. 8s. 

VOYA/ Jo AND TRAVELS. 

Galigr.Coi’s New Paris Guide ; or, 
Strayl^r's Companion through the French 
Metppolis. 12s. bound. 

Excursions in Madeira and Porto Santo, 
during the Autumn of 1823, while on his 
Third Voyage to Africa. By the late Ik 
E. Bowdich, Esq. 4to. £.2ir2s. 

Spain and Portugal (World in Minia- 
ture). 2 vols. 18mo, 1 2s. 

Price’s Embassy to Persia. 4to. £.2i»2s. 

Gray’s Travels-in Western Africa. 8vo. 
IBs. 

EDINBURGH. 

Talcs of the Crusaders. By the author 
of “ Waverley.” Tale 1 st. The Betrothed. 
2d, The Talisman, 4 vols. post 8vo. 
£.2«i2s. boards. 

Lochandhu, a tale of the eighteenth 
century. “ De nos jours ceux qui ai- 
ipent la Nature sont accuses d’etre roina- 
iie^ucs.”— C/kzwi^r/. 3 vols. 12nio. 

boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register fer 
1824. Vol. XVII. 18s. boards. 
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The EdinbuTf^h Review, or Critical 
JournaL No. 1. XX Kill. April 1825. 6s. 

I'he Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXXIV. July 1H25. 68. 

The Editibi^rgh Philsophiral Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No. 
XXV. 7s. 6d. 

Tales of my Grandmother, 2 vols. 
12mo. 148. boards. 

The Roman Nights at the Tomb of 
the Sqipios. Translated from the Italian 
of Verri. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

A Critical Examination of Dr Mac- 
culloch’s Work on the Highlands and 
Western Isles of Scotland. Some books 
are lies frae end to end.” — Barns. Post 
8 VO. 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Lady of the Lake, a poem- By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new edition, 
n\ foolscaj) octavo. 9s. boards. 

Marmion : a tale of Floddcn Field. 
Hy Sir Walter Scott, Bart. A new edi- 
tion, in fooheap octavo. 9s. boards, 

A Statement of the ExjKTience of 
Scotland, with regard to the Education of 
ihv! People ; with remarks oa the intend- 
ed Application of the Schoolmasters to 
I’.uhanient. By the Rev. Charles An- 
(Icison, Minister of Closeburn. Is- 

Dcfencc of the Landed and Farming 
Interests, pointing out the Ruinous Ef- 
fects of any Alteration in our Present 
S\siom of Com Laws, and the important 
tUanges to which it would lead, in the 
Kiaine of our Government. By the Right 
IKmourahlc Sir John Sinclair, Bait. Is. 

A 'J'icatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, B<'nk Notes, 
bankers'' Notes, and Bankers 

111 Scotland ; including .‘.^nuimary of 
laiglibh Decisions applicable Law 

of Scotland, By Robert Thoinson^Esq. 
Ailvoccite. In one large volume oc^vo. 
i'.idl.s. l)oards. 

The Cases decided in the Court of 
Session, from 1 1th January tijl 12th 
Jlaich 1825. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
and Alex. Dunlop, jun. Esquires, Advo- 
’ cdtes. Vol. HI. Part 3d, 8^.. 6d. 

City Scribes and Country Readers : a 
Satire. 1 s. 

The Encyclopaedia Edinensis. Part 
Will. Hs. 

Observations on Italy. By the late 
'lohii Bell, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. Elegantly 
pi in ted in |M)st quarto, with nine Plates. 
“^•In7s. boards. 

A Com|)endiumof Mechanics ; or Text- 
Book for Engineers, JMill-Wrights, Ma- 
t lnnc-Makers, Founders, Smiths, &c. con- 
taining Practical Rules and Tables con- 
»u*eted with the Steam-Engine, Water- 
^'^beol. Force Pump, and Mechanics in 
S^neral : also, Example^ for each Rule, 


calculated in common Decimal Arithme- 
tic, which renders this Treatise particu- 
larly adapted for the use of 0[>erative 
Mechamc.s. By Rol)ert Brunton. With 
Plates. Second £dittm^ improved and 
enlarged. ]‘2mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Supplement to the Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, illus- 
trating the words, in their different sig- 
nificatiens, by examples from Ancient 
and Modern Writers ; shewing their affi- 
nity to those of other languages, and es- 
pecially the Northern ; e^lainmg many 
terms, wliich, though now obsolete in 
England, were formerly common to both 
Countries; and elucidating National Hites, 
Customs, and Institutions, in their ana- 
logy to those of other nations. By John 
Jamieson, D. D., F. R. S. £. & L. 2 vols. 
4to. £.5 II 5s. boards. 

Memoirs of Mr William Vdlch and 
George Brysson, written by themselves ; 
with other Narratives illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, from the Restoration 
to the Revolution. To which are added, 
Biographical Sketches and Notes. By 
Thomas M‘Crie, D. D. 8vo. 12s. hds. 

Considerations for the Manufacturing 
Population of Ncilston Parish, anent their 
Right and Privileges to Legal Church 
'Accommodation, provided by the State 
for the Inhabitants of Scotland. 6d. 

Traditions of Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former 
times. By Robert Chambers. No. 

2s. 

Malte Brun’s Geography, Vol. A", 
Part II., W'hich concludes the Geography 
of America. 7.s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Religion, and other sub- 
jects. By Blaise PiLscal. A new Trans- 
lation, and a Memoir of the Author. By 
the Rev, Edward Craig, A. M. Oxtn, 
Member of the Weincrian Society, and 
Minister of the Epkscojial Chapel, Broiigh- 
ton-Strect. Foolscap Bvo. 6s. boards. 

The Phrenological Journal and 
cellany. No. VII. Published Quarterly. 

4s- . 

Biographia Preshy ter iana. No. III. 3s. 

SermonsT by the late Rev. James Ko^, 
D. D. Senior Minister of Aberdeen. To 
which is prefixetl, a Memoir of his Life. 
In one volume 8vo., with a Portrait of 
the Author, finely^ engraved by Meyer, 
from a Painting hy Robertson. 8s. bda. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. John John- 
stone, Minister of Crossmichael, with 
Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Improved Latin Grammar, ex- 
tracted chiefly from MacGowan’g First 
Lessons in Heading. By the Rev. James 
MacGowan, Master of the Academy, 
Hope-Street, Liverpool, Second EdHmn. 
2s. bound. , • 
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MONTHLY KEGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FRANCE.—Tho lavr for the reduction 
of tho rfHttii has j?assed the Chamber of 
Peers^ by a majority , of 134 to 92, and a 
royal ordonnanccf regulating the manner 
in which the holders ci* the live per cents, 
are to effect the conversion of their 
stock, has been , published. ' Villele has 
thus carried his tw'o great measures,— the 
indemnity and reduction of the rentes ^ — 
and is considerctl to be drmjy ^ted it\ 
pow'er. Eleven new Peers have been 
created. The Deputies are engaged in 
discussing the expenditure of the Spanish 
war. The debates are conducted with 
grout animation, and with much party 
hostility. M. dc Villele has also intro- 
duced a new project of law, to allow fo- 
reign grain, on the 1st September next, 
to be w arehoused and bonded in certain 
frontier towns of Prance. An ordonnance 
has been issued for a new coinage of gold 
and silver, to the amount of four millions 
of francs. The new coin is to bear the 
head of the King, w'ith the legend round 
it Charles X. Uoi de France,” and the 
date. Prince Wittgenstein, who, it ap- 
pears, has quitted the service of Russia, 
in which he distinguished himself so much 
in the campaign of 1812, is to attend the 
coronauon of Charles X. as Ambassador 
Extraorflinary from the King of Prussia.. 

The following extract teaches us to ex- 
pect farther troubles from the sad misrule 
under w'hich unliappy Spain is doomed to 
languish “ We have just received,” 
say^ the Courier Francais, a curious 
document from Barcelona. It is a pas- 
toral letter, by which the Archbishop 
establishes an A|x)stolic Junta, consisting 
of three priests of the order of St. Domi- 
nic, to proceed to the investigation and 
canonicar punishment of all those trans- 
gressions which were formerly in the 
sort of ihe Holy Tribunal of the iiiquisi- 
tion. The publication of this piece has 
excited a most lively sensation in Cata- 
lonia, and cannot fail to cause new trou- 
bles in ihe Peninsula.” 

' Cor (motion^ the King , — The corona- 
tion of the King of France took place on 
Sunday the 29th May, at Rheims, with 
great pomp and ceremony. His Majes- 
ty's arrival at Rhehna, on th/ 28th, was 
preceded by* an accident, which the su- 
perstitious will consider an unfavourable 
omen. A$ the cortege was descending 
from Eismes, the horses of the carriage 


which conveyed the Dukes d’Aumont and 
de Danias, and Counts Cosse and Curiul, 
tpok fright at the bring of the artillery, 
and ran away. The carriage was spee- 
dily dashed to pieces ; Count Curiul 
had hisHeft shoulder-blade broken, and 
his right cut by the glass. The Duke de 
Damas was dangerously w'ounded, and 
Count Cosse had a violent contusion on 
the head. The King himself was in con- 
siderable peril ; for the horses of his car- 
.riage also took fright, and attempted to 
run away. He would not proceed far- 
ther till he knew that his wounded atten- 
dants were properly taken care of,' and 
that the injury w’hich they had received 
was not mortal. The King then moved 
forward, and entered Rheims under a sa- 
lute of 100 guns. The civil authorities 
of the department met and addressed him 
at the gates, and offered him the kc\ s ol‘ 
the town, w'hich he gave to the captain 
of the guards. He then repaired to the 
Cathedral with the other members of the 
Royal Family, and heard vesj^ers and the 
evAing service, besides a complimentary 
speech from the Archbishop of Rheims, 
to which he briefly replied. Before re- 
tiring he laid the royal presents u|K)n the 
altar. After his return to the Archiepi^- 
copal Palace, he received the military a:ki 
civil authorities of the place^ and in the 
evening theu'. y.us a general illuminatioi,. 

Befoj: 4 rfwve o’clock, on th6 morning of 
tile doors of the Cathedral were 
bested by the crowed. At six they w ere 
opened, and at half-past six all the galle- 
ries in the body of the church, the choir, 
the sanctuary, &,c. were filled. The gal- 
leries erected on both sides, between the 
pillars, were filled with ladies, in dazzling 
apparpl. llie Dauphiness had a robe 
embroidered with silver on a gold ground, 
and a diadem sparkling with diamonds. 
The Duchess of Berry wore a crimson - 
coloured robe, border^ with. silver lama; 
she wore in her hair a wreath of roses 
mixed with diamonds. The Princcsst"' 
of the blood wore white robes w'orked 
with silver. The King wore a silver robe ; 
his slippers were trimmed with silver, and 
he had a cap (toque) of black velvet, 
with two white aigrettes, separated in the 
middle by a diamond cross. When be ar- 
rived at the door of the church, the King 
\»'as conducted by the two Cardinals 
the foot of the .altar, where his Majesty 
knelt down ; while the Archbisliop 
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Rhcims, as soon as the King ertCcred tlie 
c'hoir, said over his Majesty the prayer, 
ihnidpoieuB Dcut CdsksHum' Moderator* 
His Grace, having saluted the aJtar and 
{lie King, commenced the Veni Creator^ 
and then advanced to the King* aocom« 
panied by his two assLsting Cardinals^ one 
(tearing the book of the Evangelists, the 
other the relic of the true cross; he took 
the book, on which he placed the relic, 
and held it open before his Majesty, while 
the King, seated and covered, with his 
hand placed on the book, and oh the true 
cross, pronounced the following oaths 
“ In the presence of God, I promise to 
my faithful people to maintain and to ho- 
nour our holy religion, as becomes the 
most Christian King, and the eldest son 
of the church ; to do good justice' to all 
my subjects, and to govern conformably 
to the laws of the kingdom, and the con- 
stitutional charter, which I swear to ob- 
serve faithfully, so help me God and his 
Holy Gospel!** and the oaths as Chief 
and Sovereign Grand Master of the order 
of the Holy Ghost, and as Grand Master 
of the Royal and Military Order of St. 
Louis, and of the Royal Order of the Le- 
gion of Honour. After the oaths, the 
King being led to the altar by two Car- 
dinals, put off. his upper robe, only re- 
taining a salon camii^ne, embroidered 
with silver, and o;(ien at the places where 
the unction was to be performed, and re- 
mained standing during the prayers. The 
High Chamberlain put on his Majesty the 
l>uots of purple velvet, embroidered with 
flour de lis in gold. The Dauphin put on 
His Majesty the goldeA 412 urs which were 
on the altar. The Duke 6«'^^negliano, 
acting as constable, laid aside oh^sword, 
and advanced to the King, who remand 
approached the altar, when the /^h- 
bishop blessec^he sword of Charlemagne, 
saying the prayer, Emudi quoemmus Do^ 
mine^jpreecs nostras^ jfc. The Archbishop 
then girded the sword about the King, 
and presented it to him, saying, Acc^ 
iuutru The King, conducted by 
the Cardinals, sat down, while the Arch- 
bishop opened the reliquery containing the 
holy phial, and with the point of a golden 
needle, took- out a portion, which he had 
nnxed with consecrated oiL The two 
Cardinals then opened the places in the 
King's garment for the unction, and led 
him to the altar, where he knelt down on 
cushions placed for the purpose, while the 
Archbishop, seated, with his mitre on his 
head, said the prayer, Omnipotem tentpU 
ierne Deut Gubdrnaior cnli. The Bishop 
nf SoisBons then took the altar the 
hnly oil, and presented it to the Arcfabi- 
'’hop, who took some with his thumb to 
•moint his Mijesty on the usual places. 
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After, this, the fligh Chamberlain put on 
his 'Majesty the tunic and the dalmatica 
of crimson satin, embroidered with flenr 
de lis of gold, and over this the ROyal 
mantle of purple velvet, with gold fleUr 
de lis, lined and trimmed with ermiiw. 
The Archbishop sprinkled the gloves with 
holy water, and put them on the King. 
The same ceremony took place for the 
ring, which his Groce put on his Majesty 
from the finger, saying, AccipeAnnu/um* 
The deliveiy of the sceptre and the rod of 
justice was performed in y»e same man- 
ner; after which, the Archbishop, with 
both hands, took from the altar the crOwn 
of Charlemagne, and placed it over the 
King^s head withqnt its touching his Ma- 
jesty, the Princes^Mrttihg their hands to 
it to support Tli^ceremony of the co- 
ronation being finii^^, the Archbishop 
put off his mitre, mii^ a profound obei- 
sance to the King, kissed him in hiS fore- 
head, and said Fivat Eex in aUmum* 
The Dauphin and the Princes then took 
off their crowns, and, repeating the Arcb- 
bishop*s acclamation, received the em- 
brace foom the King. At the same mo- 
ment the trumpets sounded, the people 
entered the church, the heralds distribu- 
led the medals, a thousand birds were let 
loose, all the bells were rung, and three 
volleys of musketry, fired by the infantry 
of the royal guar^ were answered by 
the artillery on the ramparts of the city. 

Several royal ordinances are announi^ 
in the Moniteur on the occasion, grant- 
ing an amnesty to fifty-eight condemned 
persons, amongst whom is .the Count 
d*£rlon ; to seventy-two deserters ; to aH 
persons sentenced nhder the law of the 
I7th of May 1219, and the 25th of 
March 182 1 (to individuals who have 
been guilty of offences against the laws 
for the protection of forests and fisheries ; 
and to deserters from the navy. There 
are three other ordinances making new 
members of the Privy Council, augment- 
ing the number of Counsellors of the 
R^al Court of Paris^ and making various 
nominations, in the oourts of justice, 
throughout the kingdom. 

On. the return of King Charles the 
Tenth from his coronation at Rheims to 
Paris, the folfowing fetes and spectacles 
are appointed : — On the 6th June, public^ 
entry into Paris and service at Notre 
Dame ; 8th, fete at the Hotel de Ville ; 
lOthi'King visits the Grand Opera ; 1 1th, 
King visits the. Theatre Franqais ; 12th, 
reception at the Tuilerics by theDau- 
4 )hin and Madame Duchesse de Benry ; 
ISthi bal pare at Court ; 14th, King vi- 
sits the Feydeau (Opera Comi<pie) ? 16th, 
Opera at Court; 17th, King visits the 
Odeon ; 18th, reception in the Graqps 
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Apartlnocnti}'^ at Court ; IDth, King visits 
the Itatiun Opera ; 20th, represen^tion 
at Court, hy tlie actors of the Theatre 
Fcan^ais ; 23^ ditto, by the actors of the 
Feydeau. 

SPAiN.«i-Fcrdinaikd Ims issued a ma* 
nifeeto, in udiich he dottoes Ids dsterinU 
nation to maintain his abetduio outho. 
rity in every respect tundiminished. He 
is resolved to ]ireserve entire and in 
all their plenitude the legitimate rights of 
his sovereignty, without giving up, 
any time, th« slightest panicle of them, 
and without permitting the establbihment 
of Chambers, or any/nher institutions, of 
whatever denomination, which may be 
contrary ta the presunt laws and usa» 
ges of his realm.’? He desdarea' farther, 
that all his aaguol allies < will continue 
to support his legitimate and sovereign 
authority, without advising or proposing 
any innovation in the foi'm of his Go. 
vernmenu'* He is at Aranjuc^. On 
the 15th ulU a member of the pcrixiancnt 
•commission at Madrkh accompanied by 
a strong detachment of infaotiy, present- 
ed himself at the school of medicine, 
ccdlcge of Sc Charles, and demanded that 
the professors should surrender up to 
him the pupils from Biscay fnd Navarre, 
in number about 16. They were imme- 
diately taken, without any one knowing 
why, to the city, prisoners. The mire- 
ment of the French from Spain is pro- 
ceeding; Cardona and Hostalrich have 
been evacuated by them, and were im- 
mediately occupied by Spanish troops. 

It appears, by all the accounts, that a 
crisis is rapidly approaching in this nn- 
hap{)y country. l%e Journal de Tou- 
louse gives letters, which contain recitals 
of the murder of many French soldiers, 
and the private letters contain long and 
apparently autheiitic details of acts of 
turbulence among the Spanish troops, 
which promise to end In a general rising. 
Ferdinand is doing all in his power to 
conciliate the army, hut as he has no 
money to give them, his^eiforls amOVmt 
to little, and with respect to the clergy, 
altboogh he continues to issue decrees, 
declaratory of his resolution never to 
alter the present system, they are dissatis- 
fied to Aich on eiUent with the difficul- 
ties which arc thrown in the way of 
their vengeance by the French, that they 
take every^ opportunity of harassing the 
Government, and will certainly continue 
.to do so as long as the French remain in 
Spain* 

A military commission at Barcelona 
have condemned a man to the gallics for 
ten years, for having said that the image 
ofibc Virgin at Montserrat was made of 
WO<>d. During the trial, tbc counsel for 


the prisoner remarked, that there was no 
more harm in saying that the image or 
the Virgin at Montserrat was made of 
wood, than in saying that her imt^ at 
Saragossa was made of marble. ' For this 
expression he was sentenced by tite same 
eominission to six months imprisonment 
in udbrtress. 

The Spanish minister of finance has 
made a report, declaring that the resour- 
ces of the state are daily diminishing, that 
the recei|Us do not cover half the expen- 
diture, Olid that public credit is ruined. 
The re|)on concludes with suggesUn^ 
•some remedies, but they appear inefficient , 
There has lieon another change in the 
Spanish ministry- 

According to a French paper, an at- 
tempt was made some time ago to de- 
stroy Ferdinand, and the rest of the royal 
family, hy |X>isoniiig the fountain which 
BU}>plied them with water. No details 
have been made public. A letter from 
Bayonne, however, states, that one man 
implicated has been executed at Madrid, 
his body having first been horribly muti- 
lated. This individual, however, met 
death with much MMjg froid. A physi- 
cian and two apothecaries are still in im- 
prisdnment as his accomplices. 

Gii^ECE.-^The affairs of Greece, on 
the whole, are more favourable since the 
month of March. By a letter from 
Smyrna, dated April 18, it appears that 
Ibrahim Pacha was on the point of taking 
Navarino, when Conduriotte appeareti 
with his afmy, and, after successfully at- 
tacking the Egyptians, and killing a num- 
ber of them, the remainder to 

raise the This intelligence is con- 

firmed;-^ the Greek Chronicle of Misso- 
lon^i of the 13th of April. Other cn- 
ga|?^mcnts had subsequently occurred, 
and the result has been t||e blocking up 
the Egyptians in a place which had no 
communication with Modoru Miaulifi, 
who had been in the water of Candia with 
a naval force, attacked twelve Turkish 
transports, laden with ammunition and 
provisions, proceeding to Modon, six of 
which he sunk, captured three, and tbc 
other three escaped. Twenty-eight othci 
Greek vessels, with eight fire-ships, under 
Sactouris, proceeded to Samos to intercept 
the Turks. Ibrahim Pacha finding his 
situation critical, had commenced nego- 
tiations with the Greek chiefs, to obtain 
lekve for the Egyptians and Arabs to quit 
the 'Morca, and re-embark without being 
molested^ but the negotiations were bro- 
ken off, as the Morcotes demanded that 
Ibrahim and his troops should surrender 
prisoners of war. 

The French papers give the following 
intelligence from Greece, as extracted 
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from Zunte jL^ttcrs of April 20, Ibrahim 
Pucho, finding himself unequal to /urtUer 
Operations in the field, is said to have 
thrown himself with qdivisionofhis troops 
into Coron ; there, as his hopes of succour 
failed him, his savageness increased, till 
it vented itself in acts of cruelty on the ‘ 
European officers in his army. He caus^ 
their hands and ears to be cut off, under 
the pretence that they had betrayed his 
confidence. Their number is computed 
at not less than one thousand*— *Frecicb, 
Italians, Genoese, and Germans. 

' The German papers are wholly silciit 
on this savage act of the Pacha* Accounts 
from Constantinople bring intelligence (ff 
the death of the Sultan’s aonv Abdel 
Hamed, who was heir to the throne. The 
.Janissaries arc said to be disappointed at 
this event, as they had not determined 
how soon they might need an heir of such 
a father. Letters from other parts of 
Greece represent Redschid Pacha as being 
in a state not less disastrous than Ibrahim 
Pucha. 

PoLAKD. — A Hamburgh mall has 
brought papers to the 2 1st ult. They 
contain the speech of the Emperor Alex- 
ander to the chamber of representatives 
of the kingdom of Poland, on the open- 
ing of the Session at Warsaw, on the ISth 
ult. The finances are described as being 
in a most prosperous condition, with an 
excess of income over the expenditure, 
vihicli has enabled the government near- 
ly to extinguish the national debt; while, 
lit tlie same time, the depression and 
great stagnation in the sale of agricultu- 
ral produce is comp1q|jg^l of. rerha(>s 
the most important part oi vv’^ Imijerial 
Majesty’s sjieech, however, is tr->^ecla- 
ration which he makes, that lie mu^ in- 
iluencc the elections to the Representf(|ivQ 
Assembly, if it persist in making its pro- 
ceedings public. 

AMERICA. 

South AsiEniCA. — The report that 
Cuba had thrown off the yoke of Spain, 
IS not confirmed, and appears to have 
been premature. There had, however, 
l>cen a similar report at Jamaica, and in 
consequence the Isis, Dartmouth, Valo.( 
rous, and Union ships of war, were des- 
patched to the Havannah, for the protec- 
tion of British property. They found on 
their arrival that no such event had taken 
place; but it was thought that it had been 
prevented only for a time, by the sudden 
arrival at the Havannah of the French 
frigate Nymphe, a French brig of war, 
and two Spanish frigates,-with trauspprts, 
having about 2000 troops on board, from 
'f eneriffe, as a reinforcement. The French 
'^'hips convoyed the transports from Mar- 


tinique, This informat ioii has been 
brought to ICngland by the Pyramus, 
which called at the Havannah, on her re- 
turn from Vera €ruz, whence site has 
brought home Mr M‘Kenzie, the’* British 
Consul, at that place, with despatcties 
from Mr Morier, ^ Majesty’s cominis- 
sioner in Mexico. 

The Lima Government Gateite of the 
1st. of JanttOTyr contains a decree issued 
by Bolivar, ascribing the glorious tertni- 
nation of the war to tlie heroism of Ge- 
neral Sucre, and ordering Bie erection of 
a monument, on the battle field, to com- 
memorate the triumph of Ayacucho. It 
also contains a despatch addmsed to Bo- 
livar, by the French Vices Admiral Rosa- 
mel, expressing the neufridity of France 
towards the South American States, and 
that France would only interfere between 
the New States and Spain, as a common 
friend, in her good offices to both potties. 

A letter from Alvarado of 12th March 
states the arrival of the Lion cutter from 
England with specie, being a part pay- 
ment of the loan for Mexico lately nego- 
ciated. The accounts of the recognition 
of the independence of Mexico by the 
Government of England had been re- 
ceived with the greatest demonstrations 
of joy, ringing of bells, firing of guns, 
&c. sU* Mr Baring of l^ndon arrived at 
Alvarado on the 10th March in the Car- 
nation via Jamaica. The cotuitry was 
|)erfcct1y tranquil. St.' Joan do UUoa 
still held out against the Ind^ndehts* 
Trade wiut rather improving; the ex- 
change with England was 47 to 48. 

Buskos Aybbs.— The ratification of 
the Commercial Treaty between this 
country and the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata is eompleted, and the political 
independence of these new South Ame- 
rican States fully recognised. The treaty 
was concluded at Buenos Ayres on the 
IDth February ; and the official copy, 
when the ratifications are duly exchanged, 
will be laid before both Houses of Pariia- 
ihent. The Plenipotentiaries were Don 
Manuel Jose Gar^, Minister for Fo- 
reign AfFSurstof the United Provinces, 
and Mr Woodbine Parish, Consul-Gen- 
eral at Buenos Ayres ; and thus, to use 
the words of the Consul, that country 
‘‘ is {daced in the rank of the nations re- 
I cognized in the world.” The treaty sti- 
pulates perpetual friendship between the 
dominions and subjects of the contracting 
parties, redprocal freedom of trade, li- 
berty of conscience, and the exercise of 
religion, public or private, conformable 
to the system of toleration established in 
England. The free ffisposal of properly 
is mutually agreed to ; and the United 
Provinces, anxious to cq-opcrat« with ihW 
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country in the total abolition of the Slave fVrocHyr*** It concludes t>y. declaring, tha 
* 'i'rade., have (iruhibittHl all ^lersona rusid- all the p&$t shall then be avcngcd^, atu 
ing in the lifted l^rovinces, «r subject to Kodil shall answer before God, and bfcfor 
tlteir jurisdictknt, in the moit effec'taal the human racc^ fhr the hoirorsof whici 
tnannd' andby the most Solemn laws, he is the author. ' 

from taking any psrt in the sSid traffic. . ' MKXica — The proceedings of the Go 
It is tdso stipulate^ that, fa case of any ' ^al Congress, as contained hrthe Jkfrai. 
unfortunate interru))tioti of the amicable aan^Sun^ are highly interesting, as the> 
relations o( commerce,' or a breach be* include the discussion and settlement o' 
tween the two parties, ttte subjects and impertant oljects of puldtc economy in ; 
•dtizens of each shall remain and continue liberal and enlightened spirit, and show 
their trade without interruption, so ISng that the Institutions of that country ar. 
as they do offbnd the laws, and their in a state of progressive improvement and 
ofTects and property shall not l>e suljcct consolidation, and that public spirit — that 

to embargo or sequestration. *l'he treaty vital principle of a healthy social system — 
was submitted to Congress, approved, and^ is beginning to devdope its iniluencc. 
duly ratified by Juan Gregorio de las The news of the British recognition of 
Heras, Captain-G[ener^. and, Governor of Mexican indejiendence W'as received ever, 
the Province of Buenos Ayres’; andattesu where in the republic with extraordinary 
ed by Francisco dels Cruz, Minister of exultation. It was the subject of mutual 
War and Marine. SCnor Don Bemardr* ' addresses between the President and Con. 
no Uivadavia has been appointed by the ^ess, and of congratulations to the latter 
General Government Minister Plenipo* from varions State Legislatures ; a day 
* tentiary to the Courts of Bnghind and was set apart for national rejoicings in re. 
France ; Senor Don Ignacio Nunez SeCre- ferenoe to it, and it appears to have l>eeii 
tary to the Legation at the French and Eng« generally considered as the complete gua • 
1 tsh Courts ; and Mr Griffith, yice*Con8al. rantee ftf all interests. 

P£RU.— -Some accounts have been rc- Mr Ward, the hearer of the Britis^h rc' 
ccived by way of Buenos Ayres, wbitlier ^ cognition, arrived at Vera Cruz in tlic 
they were brought by the Chili mail, of frigaieJS!gcria,bringingfuU powers to con. 
what bad happened in Up^icr Peru subsc* elude a treaty of commerce, as Comims. 
qucitt to the battle of Ayacucha A let« sioner, associated with Mr Moricr. 
ter from Santiago de Chili says, that Hodil Colombia.— Bolivar, disgusted by the 
refused to deliver up Callao, which ran- calumnies of his enemies, has tendered 
duct had obliged Bolivar to outlaw him his resignation as Liberator, a second 
and his garrison. On the fith January it time, but it has been again refused by the 
was blockaded by a ColombiaA corvette, Colombian liegislaturc. 
and, probably, by the Squadron of Admi- Ukited States.— New York papers 
ral Guise. The blockading force, it is said, to the Ib'th uU/f*:itve been received i>y 
had been joined by those of RodiPs gun- way of I^rfjjool, They state, that the 
boats. Bolivar had above 2000 men at honow^le Rufus King, a senator in Con> 
Lima, and expected fiOOOfrom Guayaquil, gre^trom New York, has been ap|X)iiit- 
with, w'hich it was his purpose tp besiege ed /mbassador from the United States to 
Callao. Rodil did npt appear to have Great Britain. Mr King formerly held 
above 2000 men. Letters from Salta the same office for a number of years, and 
state, that an armistice for four < months was considered an able diplomatist, 

was concluded the 12^ January, between .A* dreadful fire took place at Boston, 
Olaneta and the libetating army. in New England, on the 7th of April. 

The Lifna Ckwernment Cizctte con- It broke out in the fish inspection store, 
firms the particulars rdating to the refti- m Dpane Street, and destroyed about 60 
sal of Rodil to surrender Callao ; it an- large buildings in that and the adjoining 
nouncea, moreover, the resolqtion of the streets, with a considerable quantity ot' 
Indepkndeuts to make an example of the merdiandize. The loss is estimatetl nt 
defenders of that place. The day of its half a million of dollars, not one half oi 
fall, it hi declared, shall be the day of which was ensured, 
justice. No criminal shall escape tlie a, . 

sword of the conquerors.” It adds, ‘‘ it ’ , ASIA, 

could be wished that Rodil and his acoom- East Ikdies.— The qccouots from 
plices should receive a thousand deaths India are not of very great importance, 
for one, in consideration of the assassSna- Some stockades had been taken in Assem, 
tiODs and cruelties whi^ thay have per- the northmost part of the Burmese cm- 
peicated. Dumaiiity demands that atone* pire, and a force was about to advance 
menr shall bo exaned foom tfaesC^mon- from Chittagong, under the command of 
sters in the human shape, for the innocent General Morrisoq. ^ The army which met 
vvtimB sacrificed, pn the . altar of thek the Barm w on ioth Xfoeember, was still 
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aiaonf( the mairshos of Ran^^oan, and was 
onijr to be"in to follow U|> its vicioiy on 
the 1st February. 

{Frofn the Suppiement to the Covet nment 
^ Gazette^ December ?7* 

“ Rangoon^^By the lost aecoutits from 
Rangoon, it will appear that the reports 
of the revolution at Ava were incorrect. 
The following ))aper of inteUigence was 
given in a short time before the departure 
of the Nereide 

“ The King of Ava having, placed his 
son. Prince Chukiamen, on the throne, 
merely for the purpose of dis|)elling the 
piedoininant influence of ill luck, went 


himself to Isagine. Conae<;iuciatly, the 
present war with the English is carried 
on in the naine^ and under the auspices 
of the said terntxarary King. Sara Woon- 
ghee is dead. Sykia Woongbec has been 
disgraced, and stripped of all bis titles and 
dignities, in consequence of bis cowardice 
at Thamtabain, when attacked by the 
British forces. The grand army of the 
Barmese coi^sted, before the action, of 
from forty •seven to fifty thousand men, 
also one thousand invnlnerables, armed 
with swords, and deccyrated with silver 
gorgets and medals, conferred on them 
by the Regent Chuckiamen.' * 


PROCEEDINGS OP PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lords.— -A/ oy 2— The 
Game Laws Amendment, and other Bills,- 
were 'brought up from the Commons, 
and read a first time. A considerable num- 
ber of petitions were presented against 
the Catholic Claims and some in favour 
of their emancipation. Several petitions 
in favour of the Equitable Loan Bill were 
pi escuted. The other orders of the day 
w ere gone through.— Adjourned. 

3— The Debts* Recovery (Scotland) 
Dill, and the Sheriffs* Court in Scotland 
Bill, were returned from the Commons. 

4. — The amendments of the Commons 
on the Scotch J urors Bill were agreed to. 

G.— A number of petitions wOre pre- 
sented against the Catholic Bill. 

9— The Duke of York presented a jie- 
titioii from EdmontQm.pgainst the Catho- 
lic Claim.s. His Royal Hign n‘\ss observed, 
he heartily concurrol in the pi\ qr of the 
petition —Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Bishop of Norwich preset a 
petition in favour of the Catholic Claims. 
The Reverend Bishop spoke in favour of 
the Bill, on the ground of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. The petition was from va- 
rious clergymen and others in the county 
of York. 

The second reading of the Game Laws 
Bill was opiiosed, and finally thiown out 
by a majority of 38 to 23. 

10.— Earl Grosvenor, in presenting a 
poiiiion from Manchester in favour of 
the Catholic Claims, said, that the Apti- 
Catholic petitions were got up by being 
hawked about for signatures at different 
houses, and when their origin was in- 
quired into, no father was to be found for 
them ! The Lord Chancellor rebutted 
the remarks of the Noble Lord, and again 
averred that he had no hand in getting 
up these petitions. 

CATHOLIC BILL. 

II — A message from the Coramens 


brought up the Roman Catiholic Disabili- 
ties Bill. Sir J. Newport presented the 
Bill, and Mr Brougham, Lord Milton, 
Mr Scarlett, Mr S. Wortley, were among 
those who attended. The Lord Chancel- 
lor took the Bill from Sir J. Newport, 
and, in the usual form, curried it to the 
woolsack. He there read the title of the 
Bill in a very audible voice. The House 
w£is peculiarly crowded, and below the 
Bar, Mr O'Connell, Mr Macdonald, and 
others, appeared. The greatest anxiety 
was evinced on bringing up the Bill, and 
there was a loud huzza through the 
House. 

Lord Donoughmore moved the first 
reading of the 'Roman Catholic Disabili- 
ties Bill. It was then read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
Tuesday. 

13.— Some conversation arose as to the 
influence that had occasioned so many 
petitions to be presented against the Ru- 
man Catholic Bill. Lord King repeated, 
that the Bishops had promoted them, by 
the exercise of undue influence. The Bi- 
shop of Exeter expressed his astonish- 
ment that any NoMo Lord should jier- 
severc in such statements, and again de- 
nied that the Bishops or the Clergy had 
exercised any undue influence ! The pe- 
titions were the spontaneous oiTorts of the 
people. The Loid Chancellor observed, 
that the people of England were not 
willing to hear the Clergy held up to 
odium as they had been ; that he verily 
believed that many of the petitions had 
resulted from such remarks as hod been 
made by Lord King. Lord Htftland de- 
clared that he had heard with astonish- 
ment the opinion expressed by the Lord 
CbaoceBori that a great majority of the 
people w«’e against the claims, and de- 
nied that anything had as yet appeared to 
^iirrant theexpression<of8uch an opinion. 
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17^ — Many petitions were presented 
agaiti.vt the Catholic Ciaims-^nc^frum 
Manebestert signed by 40,000 {persons, 
and attulhcr from idverpool, signed by 
30,000. ^vcral petitions were lako pre- 
sented in favour of the Claims. One by 
the Marquis of LansUown, from the 
Memliers of the Senate ^f the two Uni- 
\ersities of Oxford and Cambridge, — and 
one from Waterford, by the^uke of Dcr 
vonshirc, ^vlro implored the House to 
give its sanction to ^this just, saiutary^ 
and healing me^^ure,— a measure wliich 
hai.Ll)ecn sanctioned by the most illus- 
trious statesmen, and xvhich could not, 
in list not be alloued to sleep, (hear^ 
hear ). 

Lord Grey then presented a petition 
fiom the lloman Catholic Peers, Clergy, 
Gentry, dec., of Englahd, ‘signed by 
3v),000 persons, praying for a repeal of 
tiie disqualifying laws, and complaining 
of the foul and talse aspersions which had 
lH:en cast upon them. They broadly, said 
the Noble Knrl, assert, that there is no- 
thing in the tenets of their religion which 
ought to exclude them from the full en- 
joyment of their civil rights. ( Hear^ 
hear ! ) And in proof of this assertion, 
they call your attention to the modern 
history of different countries aiound you. 
The Noble Karl proceeded to implore the 
House to grant the prayer of the {xetition- 
ers, and urged upon it the expediency 
and grace of doing that at once to which 
they must ere long certainly concede. 
The feelings of the other House,' he said, 
at a period like the present, were no bad 
criterion of the feelings of the country ; 
for a General Election being at hnn<l, it 
xviis not likely that they would act in di- 
rect opposition to tl\u opinions and wishes 
of their constituents. ( Hear ! ) Seeing, 
said Ins Lordship, that not one county 
meeting had been called by the opponents 
of the measure,— that hardly any great 
town has petitioned against it ; or, at least, 
that wc have had no petition iVom any 
great town without having an ot)])osite 
petition from the same place ; taking into 
consideration, too, that wherever a meet- 
ing has be^n called against the m^sure, 
It has ended by adopting resolutions in its 
favour — ^ soy, taking all these things 
into consideration, I have a right to 
conclude, that if the sense of the coun- 
try be not strongly in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics, it is not hostile to their 
claims. ( Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear V') l.ct 
me beseech ypur Lotdships to do, while 
it is yet time, that which is recommend- 
ed to you equally policy and by jus- 
tiefe. (Hear^ hear, hear!) If you do 
not grant tlicse concessions now, the pc- 
liqd may not be far distant, when you 


will ofler them, but offer them In vain. 
( Hear ! ) True it is, that we are at ibut 
moment pros^xerous, but who is there that 
docs not perceive certain clouds rising 
above the jiolitical horizon, yhich* ought 
to incAice a wise and cautious legUlaturc 
to prepare for the coming storm ? ( Laud 
cries of Ileavy hcar<^ hear !) You may 
at present, without the slightest sus[}i- 
cion, grant to the Catholics, as u maitei 
of grace and favour, every thing whicli 
they seek at your hands ; but refuse them 
at present, wait a little longer, and yon 
will briiig into play those passions and 
angry feelings which men deprived (»f 
their rights are a^t to entertain ; you will 
do to Ireland that which, at a former jh;- 
riod, you did to America — but God grant 
that it may 1)6 'without producing other 
effects not so easily remedied as were the 
disasters of the American war ! The j)e- 
titiun, which was of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, was read, and laid on the table, 
and the Noble Lord sat down amidst loud 
applause. 

catholic relief bill. 

'The Earl of Donoughmore then mnveil 
the second reading of the Catholic Relief 
Bill. Lord Colchester moved that it lie 
read this day six months. The Marquis 
of Anglesea seconded the amendment. 
He said he had changed his opinions on 
the subject, and now he was satis ficd that 
Emancipation would not satisfy the Ca- 
tholics, who would l)c content with no- 
thing short of « Catholic Ascendancy. If 
it must, therefore, be a trial of strength, a 
struggle with six millions of iicople, he 
thought the present was the best time to 
bring the matter fb'ah issue ! Earl Caml»- 
deii, aft^jvf^oi cral observations, said he 
was iTKm anxious for the favourable tcr- 
miaaUon of the question. Earl Uarnicy 
inadc^vanons observations in favour of 
the Bill. Lord Longford, and the Bishop 
of Uandaff, opi)Osed it. The Bishop of 
Norwich implored the House to put an 
end to the systtnn of unprovoked and cruel 
injury, which, year after year, had been 
heaped ujion five millions of loyal subjects 
and conscientious Christians. It had been 
said that tho Catholics were intolerant, 
and the ^lefsccutions w hich took place in 
this country in the sixteenth century had 
been cited. But he would ask, wdiclhei 
it was consistent with Christian charity 
to revive recollections of this haturc, which 
had really no bearing on the question, and 
which none but those w'ho w'cre them- 
selves intolerant could suppose to* be ap- 
plicable to the present times ? Let them 
examine history, and find out a single 
country in the whole of Christian Europe, 
wdiicli was more disgraced by ixirsecution 
than our own. The history of the penal 
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liws in Ireland afl'orded a lamentable proof 
of this fact. If it could l>e provetl, whicli 
lie thought it never could, that any parti- 
cular ccclesiastitral establishment could 
not be maintained without a gross viola- 
tion of the leading principles of the Chri.s. 
Uan religion, and above all, of the incsti- 
iiiublc precept of oiir Divine Master, 
which taught us to do unto others us we 
'would U\ey should do unto us— if the 
Church of England could not be main- 
tained, unless its memtos acted in direct 
opi position to the ])recepts of our holy re- 
ligion, he, for one, should not scruple for 
a moment to say, “ Let it fall/* He 
had been asked, whether he was prepared 
to abide by the consequences which might 
result from the successful enforcement of 
iiis opinions ; whether he was prepared 
to abide by the loss of all those worldly 
honours, and among these, the honour of 
d seat in that House, which he held in 
consequence of bis situation in the Church 
of England ? His answer to this ques- 
tion should be very short and very sin- 
cere : “If worldly advantages, of what- 
ever kind, can only lie secured by the op- 
pression of five millions of loyal subjects, 
and conscientious Christians, those world- 
ly advlmtagcs liavc no charms for me/* 
(Ilcar^ hcar^ hear!) He did not wish 
to hold them by so harsh a tenure; and 
if such were the conditions of holding 
them, he would gladly relinquish them. 
I’hese were his sentiments i tlioy were 
the same which he had held for more than 
half a century. The Earl of Carberry said, 
while concession was withheld, Ireland 
iould never be haj^', and, unhappy, 
'■ould never be tranquil. . CiJear, hear, ) 
T!ie Bishop of Chester said, that 4':is pre- 
^ciit opinions were contrary to some he 
had formerly entertaii>ed on the question. 
In the discussions on the present ques- 
tion, it had been asserted^ that those 
Bishops who opposed concession were 
niflucnced by micrcstcd motives. ( Hear,) 
What right had any man to say that the 
Protestant Bishops of England had act- 
cd, or were capable of acting, from base 
^ind mercenary motives? (Cheers,) 
What, he would ask, w'as there in their 
public conduct, as recorded in history, 
w hich could justify the foul insinuation 
of their want of public principle ? No ; 
tlicy were inspir^ by a pure and virtuous 
•unbition, and their less-talcntcd succes- 
'■ors were animated by those some senti- 
uionts which had made their predecessors 
'be .sleepless sentinels and intrepid cham- 
pions of the doctrines and privileges of 
ibcir Church. (Cheers,) The evidence, 
Uic Flov. Prelate said, before their Lord., 
bip';, proved that the late disturbances in 
L’clund did not arise from religious, but 


domestic causes— that her evils proceeded 
from the misery and ignorance of the |)ca. 
santry, and from a melanclioly state of so- 
ciety, which required the remedial applica- 
tion of the most rigid statistical measures. 
And the remedies for those evils were— a 
revisal of the revenue laws — the Estab- 
lishment of a sound system of popular 
education— and,' aliove ail, the return and 
residence of The great landed proprietors 
in the midst of their oppressed tenantry. 
(Cheers.) After mak^g a variety of 
other remarks, the LedVned Prelate con- 
cluded by imploring the House not to 
pass a bill pregnant with such extreme 
danger to the Protestant Estahlishmcnt. 
( Cheers,) The Earl of Limeric thought 
the speech of the Right Reverend Prelate 
unequalled for its pomotion of intole- 
rance and violence^it was calculated to 
irritate every class of men in Ireland ; 
it was almost an equal censure on tlie 
Catholics, the Protestants, the landhold- 
ers, and the peasantry. He should have 
cast his eye U[)on a Right Reverend Bro- 
thcr who sat near liim, and have leurned 
a better feeling. He seemed to say to the 
House, Meddle not with the nrk of the 
Lord, or with his anointed**— that is, its 
treasure. (Hear! and a laugh,) The 
Marquis of Lansdown said, that pniprty, 
religion, and the interests of the Protes- 
tant Church, all required that an end 
should be put to the evil of exclusion — 
an evil greater than had ever l>efore exist- 
ed in any other country whatevin*.# lie 
was confident that the great end of tran- 
quillizing Ireland, and of rendering her 
prosperous, were to be found in granting 
that which would give contenllncnt to 
the Catholic gentry, and inspire the Ca- 
tholic yeomanry and peasantry with a 
firm reliance uj>on the justice of Parlia- 
ment. In the United States of America, 
in Holland, and even in Prussia and Den- 
mark, there was no obstacle to Catholics 
taking a part in the government of the 
countiy\ He should support the Bill, in 
order that the rights of citizens might 
not be withheld from men on the single 
pretence of di (Terence of religious persua- 
sion. Lorrl Liverpool said, that the 
House of Commons had purchased a ma- 
jority for the Bill, by the introduction of 
two other Bills, which were held out as a 
bonus. The measure should be consider- 
ed upon its own merits ; and, judging of 
it, he could say, that in this Protestant 
kingdom, Roman Catholics were iwt en- 
titled to the same privileges, liccause the 
former could give only a conditional al- 
legiance to the crown. He couli^ not 
help viewing the measure as most dan- 
gerous to I he cstiiblished church, fo^ 
uluUcvcr imglu be iheir present inten- 
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t«on8, they, doubtkss, if they gained the 
present concession, would attempt to de- 
stroy the Church of England. Lord Har- 
rowby contended, that the arguments ad- 
vanced, to prove the Catholics incapable 
of receiving a share in the Constitution, 
also iroved, if correct, that they could 
not be loyal or faithful subjects. He at 
some length supported the BilL The 
Lord Chancellor did not unierstand how 
the Bill came before them in this particu- 
lar form. They knew from the votes of 
the House of Cdinmons, that that House 
had passed through certain stages u Bill 
for disfranchising freeholders in Ireland, 
and also that a vote was agreed to for 
paying the Catholic clergy. What secu- 
rity had they that these, measures could 
be passed ? If he had no other reason, he 
would vote against this motion. His 
Lordship then gave a histoiy of his friend- 
ship w'ith Mr Pitt, of that great man*s 
determination to have securities, of the 
of the preambles of all the various 
Bills for emancipation, of plans of conci- 
liation always setting the nation together 
by the cars, of the council of Catholic Bi- 
sfkops, of his own oath, and its obligation. 
If they recognised the Archbishops, Bi- 
shops, Priests, &c. &c. in Ireland, by 
taking them into pay, could they refuse 
to do the same in England ? Could that 
l)e done with safety to the peace of the 
country ? If, again, this were done, must 
not a regium donum lie given to the Pro- 
testant dissenters of this country. Would 
such* unpopular measures tend to the 
peace of the country ? Reformers and re- 
volutionists agreed in this measure : but 
the infinite majority of the people of 
ICngland was decidedly averse to it. Earl 
Fiuwiliiam said that he could not let the 
ftucstion go to a vote without saying, that 
irom deliberate conviction and much 
experience, he was the firm advocate of 
admitting the Roman Catholics to a full 
partici{>ation of the blessings of the con- 
stitution. The House divided at a quar- 
ter before five in the morning. For the 
Bill— Contents — Present 64, proxies 4G 
—1 20. ' Non-contents — Present 1 ^3, 
proxies 65 — 178. Majority 48. The Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill was thus lost. \ 

18. — A message from the Commems 
lirought up the Glasgow Improvement 
Bill, the SherifTs* Court Bill, several pri- 
\ ate Bills, which were afterwards read a 
first time. 

1 9. — Upon the motion of the Earl of 
Liverpool, the Warehoused Corn Bill was 
read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday, when their Loidships were 
ordered to Ije summoned. The College 
of Phybicians* Dill, the Scotch Poor Relief 


Bill, and the Irish Chancery Court BiU, 
were read a second time. 

20.— The Royal assent was given, by 
commissioil, to the Capital Convicts^ Bill, 
the Scotch Juries* Bill, thcT Scotch She- 
rifni'*-Court Bill, the Small Debts Bill, the 
Metropolis Justices* Bill, and to a great 
many Road, Gas-Light, and' Inclosure 
Bills. Lord Melville presented a petition 
from Elgin against any alteration in the 
Corn Laws; also a petition fronf the 
same place, praying an alteration in jthe 
Stamp Dutie8.~-Laid on the table. On 
the order of the day being read for the 
second reading of the Bill for regulating 
the trial of Scotch Peers, the same was 
read accordingly, on the motion of Lord 
Viscount Melville, without any discus- 
sion. Adjourued to Wednesday. 

26. — Lord Holland moved the second 
reading of the Bill to remove corruption 
of blood from all those by whom high 
treason had been committ^. The mo- 
tion was opposed by Lord Colchester and 
the Lord Chancellor, and lost by a majo* 
rity of 15 to 12. Adjourned. 

27. — Lord Liverpool, after a brief 
speech, proposed an Address for an ad- 
dition to the incomes of the Duchess of 
Kent and Duke of Cumberland^ which 
was agreed to without opposition. 

CAKADIAK COBN BILL. 

31. — The Earl of Liverpool moved the 
order of the day for going into committee 
on the Canadian and Bonded Com Bill. 

The Earl of Malmesbury objected to 
the Bill, because it combing two objects 
which should be separate— that of Cana- 
dian and that o^r'^-nadion bonded com. 
He Ihcrcji^r;^ ipoved, that the part of the 
Bill rekfemg to the duties on Canadian 
com be left out. Earl Bathurst said, that 
the f uty proposed on Canadian com was 
56. per quarter ; and it was also proposed 
that it should be imported in the shape 
of wheat, and not fiour,ias this precaution 
would prohibit the importation of Ame- 
rican com, which was always sent into 
Canada in the shape of flour. The Earl 
of Lauderdale was opposed to the Bill- 
The Karl of Resslyn was disposed to place 
Canada upon the same footing as Ireland, 
but that trould not be done by granting 
the present boon, unless also they placed 
it on the same footing as regarded tax- 
ation. Lord Ellenborough approved high- 
ly of both the objects. THe Earl of Caer- 
narvon said, that although the Bill might 
be the advanced guard of an attack upon 
the corn laws, yet he was ‘of opinion that 
it was not qn attack upon the landed in- 
terests, because he was of pinion that 
tlie corn laws required revision- 
Rcdcsdale contended, that the constitv- 
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rt'ipoMibiht^ Upon llie Ma^jislr it^s Ih 
g4 ant wi" warrants f>r the apprchtnstoii 
of otfcn Icrs ; next, to increase the potter 
of the Judgjcs of the Criminal Courts, for 
the better protection of the liberty of the 
fiuti]tct ; next, to remove doubts and dif- 
ficulties Wjhere they existed , and, lastly, 
to place the poor man on the same foot- 
ing ns the nch wnth re&pcct to h s trial- 
The Hon. and Learned gentleman then 
moved for leave to bring fti the Bill. The 
Lord Advocate said ho would not oppose 
the bi inging ^ of ttie Bill. Great cau* 
tion, however, ought to lie observed in 
^meddling with a law which had existed 
for above one hundred years, and which 
might be considered as the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act of Scotland He hoped, how - 
ever, that his Honourable and Learned 
friend ould rather bring in the BiU to 
amend than repeal the existing la v ; as 
the woid “repeal” might e\cite some 
alarm among the people of Scotland iMr 
Grant declared himself willing to adopt 
the suggChtion of the Lord Advocate and 
othcr'i, by fr iming his Bill so as to amend 
the act, ln^tead of repealing it. The mo- 
tion was then agreed to in its amended 
form. 

The I ord Advocate moved for leave to 
bring an a Bill, to restrict the punishment 
of leasmg-making and sedition in Scot- 
land. "J he object of the Bill, the Learn- 
ed Gentleman said, was to assimilate tl e 
law ot Scotland to the law of England on 
these subjects. 

6 On the motion of the I ord Advo- 
cate, the House resolved lUi If into a C opi- 
mittce of the whole House on the Scoto 
Judicature Bill. The report was brought 
Up, and ordered to taken into f irthtr 
consideration on Monday so’enn^ght 

The House, on the motion of Mr 
Brougham, resolved it'«elf into a Com* 
mittee on the Homan Catholic Belief Bill, 
Mr James McDonald m the ch nr. The 
speaker said, be wished to take that op- 
portunity to state, that after all the discus* 
«ion that had taken place on the Bill, there 
was nothing he had heard, nothing he had 
re^d^ that relieved his mind from the ap- 
prehensions he entertained from the pass- 
ing of the Bill- The several clauses, af- 
ter a good deal of discussion, and altci 
some amendments had been proposed and 
rejected, were then agreed to. The third 
reading was fixed for Tuesday. Ad- 
journed. 

Mr A Campbell brought up the rci»ort 
of the Glasgow Improvements Bill. A- 
greed to, and ordered to be read a third 
lime 

Mr Brougham presented the report of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, which, 
id’ter some discussion, was agreed tp. 


Mr I.ittleton moved that the House do 
icsolve ilself jnto a Committee on the 
Irish Fletliye I rimthvbe Bill. Mr Grat- 
ttin cnteied his protest ngainbt the Bill as 
onjj of the most unjust and umonstitu, 
tional measures ever brought untkr ih( 
consideration of Parliament. Mr HuniL 
opposed the Bill He declared, that had 
the substance of this measure been intro- 
duced as a clause into the Bill for the 
Emancipation of tht Catholics, he would 
rather have voted against th it great Bill 
itself, than supjiort tor one moment such 
an enormous invasion of the rirhts of so 
large a class of the people, is this Bill for 
the abolition of tht Torty Sliillmg Erec- 
boldcrs’ Eranchisc went to commit 
(Jltar^ luar) He bcirgod to move, 
“ That Q Select Committee he appoint- 
ed to inquire what faults and abuses exist 
m the exercise of the elective fr mcliise iit 
Ireland, and to ascertain whether any 
and what measures cm be adopted with 
a view to correct the &amt ” (olond 
Johnson seconded this .imendnient. Mr 
S Rice said, he approved of this Bill be- 
cause he was a fneiid to Parlnn ent irv 
Reform It would cfftctually enlarge tht 
number of real constituents There was 
no analogy between Ji eland and England 
as to this subject Tht law was the sjmt 
the practice w as difTerent. 1 he Bill w ould 
cure the evils of numbers and jiovtit} 
Lord Milton 'aid he should suppoit tit 
Bill, because it would pn mete tin tljttt 
of the great measure T ne questu n f< r 
going into the Committee was cainul 1> 
Z08 to Mr 1 nmbton stronjlj < j 
posed the Bill Jlrough uii eanit tl\ 

entreated his Hon Enends ntt to oppi v. 
the Cathpl c Rtlii f Bill, because the jut** 
sent measure had been broight loiw iid 
IS cojTjunction with it Mr Lambton le- 
plied,^hat he could not vote for the C i- 
thohe Relief Bill, if It w ere uecon p inicd 
by a Bill of Di'^franchiscmer t {Ihtu ') 
He did not vote from interested motives, 
but from deep conviction— (/<cf77 ') ind 
not even the threatened displtasurt of 
any of those with whom he had long bcc ii 
m the habit of acting, could induce him 
to abandon his opinion. {Hmr 1) After 
some further remarks, the House went 
into the Committee, when the blanks 
were filled up pro Jorma, 

CATHOLIC RELIEF BILI. 

10.— Mr Curwen now moved the thud 
reading of this Bill, the passing of ^^lllch 
he then strenuously advocated- 

Sir R Inglis opposed it, contending 
that the Catholic spirit was os intoleiani, 
as ambitious, and as dangerous evci. 
Mr Horace Twiss mmiftained quite an 
opposite opinion, and urged^ that ad the 
(ffiginal causes for enactuig th« present 
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re&^tiictionp had ceased to $ th^ vim* 
dicatorsof fhosejaws, tlierefbwi stood just 
m tho sutne posttipn as thou^jh they had 
cKpiredj add they were demanding to rc- 
ei>act thfiin. ^ Mr Hart Davis contended, 
that the constitution of England being 
♦ essentially Protebtant,* no concession of 
power should 5e made to the Koman Ca- 
tholics, lieyond that which they possessed 
Jit present. Mr C. l&rant argued strongly 
in fitvour of the meohure. JVe had, ho 
faaid, hitherto been legislating for the peo- 
ple of Ireland, ns for men quite pas^e. — 
n(»t as for a nation of sensitive beings, who 
had feelings and passions li^e other men, 
and who W'ere more bound by feelings of 
attachment for kindness conferred, than 
by coercion ; we lost sight of the moral in- 
iluence of the penal laws, which were cal- 
culated .to degrade those on W’hom they 
operated; and when it was objected to 
any enlightened foreigner, that the Go- 
vernment bad not accommodated itself to 
the more liberal spirit of the age, his ready 
answer was, Look at the state in w hich 
you keep Ireland.’* hVom such degtada- 
tKJii he would wish to have Ireland eman- 
cipated ; he would also wish to sec tjic 
English nation freed from the stain which 
had so long rested bn them by the con- 
tinuance of the portal code. He main- 
tained, that wherever a good and enlight- 
ened Government prevailed, the Roman 
Catholics were as tolerant as the' Protes- 
t ints. measure might be delayed 

tor one or two years ; but that it must 
pii .b before any great lapse of time, was 
conv iction of every man who paid the 
slightest auontioft^!f^*ub*ic afiTairs. He 
thtreforo called upon the 1 1 v'U sc to render 
that boon which the progiess of know- 
ledge and of religious chanty showed 
iTiu‘.t ultimately be granted, de]!jghtfal 
Hid acceptable to those on whom it was 
.0 he conferred, but not postponing it to 
nny dn^tant pciiod. (//ca/*, hear J) 

The t)Olicitor-Guicral opposed the Bill, 
as well as ‘the measure respecting the 
insli Forty Shillings freeholders. 

All lluskisson said, he thought that 
the argument had ran too much upon the 
‘jue^tion ot establishing a Roman Catholic 
Church, instead of the question of toler- 
ating one which was established. With 
ilitir spiritual 4d)ets and doctrines he had 
nothing to do. In the practices and in- 
tentions of the Hoini;sfa hierarchy he coui<t 
SCO nothing to dread, were they^ evi^ 
Wickedly inclined, fte owbd it to justice 
to vote for the removal of every enact- 
ment against the Catholics, or any other 
body of men w'bo remained exposed t?& 
pains and dts^iHtios long after the evils 
••'ikI danj^rs anticipated by those enacU 
m enta bad* ceased. It was on this ground 


that the Catholics wert entitled lo bis 
vote, to which bis eountiy had a heavier 
claim. Mr Peel- bi^^rved^ that his 
nioiis on this most momentous subject 
were already on record ; and if^ould b« 
trifling with that indulgence whidh the 
House had shown lowhrds him 6n other 
occasions, if he \#ere merely to repeat 
now w'hat he had so often advanced to 
them before. JHe merely wdshed to take 
this opportunity of rc-statihg, that the 
Opinions he had formerly held on this 
matter remained still urisUered. When 
he looked at the numbers of the Roman 
Catholics,* and at the circumstances un- 
der whi^ the transfer of Church proper- 
ty from theirs to Protestant hands look 
place at the Revolution, he could not 
feel satisfied or convinced that it was either 
wise or expedient to remove those bar- 
riers, which he thought much better cal- 
culated to protect the Protestant ascend- 
ancy in this country, than those ecclesias- 
tical securities w hlch it was now proposed 
to substitute in their stead. Air Biougham 
rose amidst some cries of Question,** 
and began by assuring fhe House, that 
after tw'ClVe nights discussion, it w as not 
his intention to trespass on the House at 
any length, when there could not possibly 
be any povelty of argument, and when 
the question had been over and over 
again exhausted. Mr Peel still appre- 
hended danger, it seemed, to the Protest- 
ant Establishment both in Church and 
State, if^thc Roman Catholics were to be 
allowed access to the offices of the latter. 
The very same alarm, on the very same 
accounts, had been experienced in Eng- 
land one hundred and twenty years ago. 
But as no harm had happened, he had a 
right to anticipate, that, a hundred and 
twenty years hence, our posterity w'ould 
laugh at our fear^, as we did at those of 
our ancestors. When the SdoUtish Union 
was to introduce intd the House of Lords 
sixteen Pres])> terian Peers at once, the 
Bishop of Bath, thd venerable predeces- 
sor of ond of the most vehement oppo- 
tients of the Catholic Claims at this day, 
earnestly besought the Lords to consider 
that they were, by such admission of the 
Presbyterian Peers, exposing themseltes 
to a danger, the greatncs«} of which no 
tongue could speak, f laugh.) He had 
heard a great deal alwot the Jesuits of 
the Church of Rome. But what would 
they say to u Protestant Bishop, an cne- 
toy to the Catholic Claims, if, when you 
eigned the Thirty-nine Articles, he said, 
(tie, he ii observed, hatittg Jesuitism) 
** Though you ^ign the l*hirty-nme Ar- 
ticles, you do tiot agree wdih them se- 
parately *, but in the lump, you admit of 
their propriety. Y9nr belief with re|p9ct 





to 8pt9« of then® Ott or^rflo^ j ^Vith ro^* 
i^oeo to othet?^ It » az; /?)bb^ tide; ttti4 
so ilnr ^3 cor^dh other points cpocoriH 
ed. It is nearty a s^dtog-iide.’ ' Vou, there- 
ftw, dui make n sort of average states* 
ment'of yoUr belief ; and you may take 
yoUr living, for having swallowed thy 
whole of*%e Thirty -nine Articles in this 
^ ^nner.'* (Laughter,} He had, in the 
course of the debate, hcaid something of 
persecution ; and it w ar said that the 
principle of persecution was inherent m 
the Catholic Church. Let notlhose who 
iiae^ ibis argu&ent be too nice in its ap- 
plication. He called on the l^ousc to 
lool^j at tlie scenes which, at no , very re- 
mote period, had been acted irf our own 
country. He alluded to those infernal tor- 
ments, which one hundred and fifty years 
ago were inflicted on the people of Scot- 
land, under that tyrant, who, alike con- 
temning the law of God and the Sacred- 
ness of the Constitution, sent his people 
to die the death of martyrs on account of 
the Covenant. In arguing this question, 
he put all mention of heresies, Jesuits, and 
persecutions, out of his view. Such vio- 
lent language w'as unsmted of such an oc- 
casion, and he hoped they should have no 
more of it on the one side or on the other. 
If they wished to secure the happiness of 
the empire, if they wnshed to complete its 
Safety, let no foreign country have the 
opportunity of looking with a malign as- 
pect tmvards Ireland. E\ cry thing that 
passed in Ireland found its way into fo- 
reign new'spapers. In the Vfcnna Ga- 
zettes, not a word wa^ said about our im- 
provement in arts and sciences — not a 
syllable about the strides which education 
was n]aking.x.not tho least notice was 


taken of idre liberal |)a&y 'wh|£h'i ^latfn:^ ' 
guisded our commercial airangemantai 
These matters wer^alloarefbUy conceal- 
ed ; andy with one eMieption,^urdoBie«. 
tic afifkira were passed over wh&lly'unw 
noticed. Unfortunately y the ^history oj 
irehind formed tliat solitoiy exception. 
Without arrogating to bmiself any vain 
spirit of prophecy, he^ would sar, that 
were this bill cufried^by a large majority ^ 
through that Houses he would be one 
ready to answer for Jhe thorough pacifi- 
cation of Ireland ; because he could then ^ 
answer lor its becoming a law. But if it 
did not become a law in that manner — if t 
it were not carried by such a majority, < 
and that at the present munient, in this ' 
very reign — in the reign of his Gracious 
Majesty the King who now sat on the 
throne — then he could only say, that he 
had exonerated hunself from any blame 
that might attach to future constqucncLS^ 
by calling on the House to be wise— by 
imploring them to act while itwas4uy— « 
by entreating them not to wait till the 
dark night shrouded them, when no man . 
can tell what will come ! ( Chun.) 

Sir F. Blake rose amidst tremendous 
shouts of “ Quesiion,” which continued 
during the whole of bis sjiecch. He sup- 
ported the Bill ; and declared that he 
W'ould always be at his post. 

'J'he House divided : For the motion, 
2ib ; against it, i;27 ; majority 21, The 
announcement of the majority was receiv- 
ed with cheers. 

The Bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 

The other oiiIcicIjT^ ^he day were dis- 
posed of ; aod the House adjourned at 
two 0 clock. 
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APBIL. 

CiRctriT iKTELLiOEirci: Glasgow., 

April 26— John Cain, or Kean, was ar- 
raigned at the bar, accused of “ discharging 
loaded flre-arins, w ith intent to murder,*’ 
The Indictment set forth, *♦ that the pri- 
soner did, as actor art and part with others, 
way-la \ John Graham, a cotton spinner 
in the employ of Mr Dunlop, on the thir- 
tieth day of March la»t, on the Barrow- 
field.road, and did there discharge at him 
one or more pisfols, loaded with powder, 
and a number of small shot, by which the 
said John Graham was severely and des- 
perately wounded in or near the back, ta 
the ^eat effusion of his blood, and the 
imminent danger of his 
The unfortunate victim, John^Graham, 
was brought into the Court on a litter^ or 


and laid above two of the boxes in 
R’ont of the Judges. He was jiale and 
wasted ; bis voice w'as weak in the ex- 
treme ; and it was with painful diflicultj 
he could hold up his hand during the ad- 
ministration of the oath. 

The sentence of the court was, “ That 
John Cam, or Kean, be taken to the front 
of the Jait on V\’^edn€ 9 day, the 11th of 
May, and there receive the usual number 
of stripes on his hare back) Aom the hands 
of the common executioner, and thereafter 
be transported beyond the seas for life. 

April 21— Alexander Adam 
was charged with an assault and robbery on 
4he person of Joseph Watt, James Hut- 
chcon, and Wm. Peter, xrf d very aggra- 
vated nature. The prisgi^’aKlbiiftjjel object-^ 
ed to the indiptmentt ./pn the ,^und ofd 





mlradm^/the prfitonef liiavlng'%^ ifall^d 
n Adania^ from hteirtfartitiy, '^•^Tie objpc- 
tion W 1 W ^vertuled ? mid t|ie Jui-y r^um- 
tid tf^t^dict of Guilty; * Thdprii^dorwa^ 

to bu «i0d(mted at Molittdfte, on 
the"5d 4oy«of Juiio neft Xi^heitx his 
iiordshipaMt^ssed Wlh, pointing out the 
enottnity «f U$ eiittiei, the prisoner inteK 
rupted him^ t have enough of it P 
and left the'bar singing, with d strong un- 
shaken voices ** Tm wearin* dwa’^Jean,’’* 
which continlied td echo along the, sub- 
terraneous vault, tilt he airived at the jail, 
Next day, being visited by a clergymkO)^ 
Adam was fbund quite penitent. 

jOum/rJes^ AptU 87.— John Dow, < 3 ^ 
ColquhouA, or James Colquhoun, for 
swindling, was sentenced to banishment 
for seven years. The prisoner had impo- 
sed upon various persons, by representing 
himself as the eldest eon and heir of Sir 
James Colquhoun, Bart, of Luss. 

Lor4 Hermand observed to the prison- 
er, that he ought to thank the dourt for 
pending him oift of the country. He was 
a young nfan, and, by the blestdng of God, 
might yet return a reformed character. 

Prisoner — Am 1 at liberty to address 
the court ? 

Lord Hermand— Yes ; but you had 
better let it alone. 

Prisoner — All I have to say is, that I 
am falsely charged with the name of 
John Dow, My Lord, I am heir to the 
Marquis do Castle, and entitled to a large 
fortune, which I could here prove ; but 
since the Court has passed sentence, I 
Mibmit with confidence. (This was spo- 
ken in a very agitaW. manner.) 

Hjchard Le&tar, W. Davits, and James 
X.esiar (the latter was outlawed for not 
appearing), were charged with breaking 
into the house of Mr William Broom, 
merchant, Sanquhar, on the night of Fri- 
day, the Hth January last, and stealing 
therefrom a variety of gold and silver 
coins, bank-notes, and other articles, to 
the value of nearly £.60. - The prisoners 
at first pleaded Guilty ; but on the Advo- 
catc-Depute intimating that this was a 
case in which he could not restrict the li- 
bel, they afteru'ards retracted their first 
plea, and the trial prpceeded^ The proof 
was complete ; and the juiy, ^thout re- 
tu mg, returned ’their^ verdict m the fol- 
lowing tewns Find the flrisoners 
guilty ; but, in consequetieb of their youth 
and inexperience In crime, strongly 're- 
commend them to, mercy.” They were 
f>entenced to be executed on Wednesday 
the 1st of June. ^ 

* MAY. 

6. — London Jl/ffi/— Very important 
ahtaations todll^ place to-day in regard to 
the Loridou MaiJ> which" nave been for 


some time in 'fxintemptlRlO]^ pyi^larly 
in its' deiiarture arid ftdw 

Mail, by Baddih^on and Berv^ick, l« 6> 
be dispatched from the Post-Offlheat 
o'clock in the morning, which, on ana 
after Mopday, \Viil continue to arrive 
shortly aftet" five in thd cveningi nearly 
four hdurs earlier than at present. The 
accOnd Mail will dispatched as at 
present, bqt a difTerent road at the 
outset, namely, by' Kelso, Coldstredra, 
Kewcastld, Sunderland, and York, and tn 
bfe ddHed the York Maih Tlierc will 
thni be Mails to London each flay, 
i^tbcugh but one from it, us both Mails 
leave London Jlhe same evening, at eigh|; 
d*dock. The facilities which ibis acce- 
IcratiOn^will afford to the Commercial 
world will, when Otqppletcd, be most felt 
to the northward, for' Inverncsa will gain 
a whole day in its correspondence with 
London. The pdblic will also See that the 
Post-Master-General has been sjiiritedly 
seconded by the Mail-Coach Conti aetprs. 

8. — The direct mail from London 
reached the PosuOfiice, on Sunday after- 
noon, at ten minutes past five, nearly an 
hour within its time, thus accomplishing 
the journey between London, and Edin- 
burgh in the ^hort space of 45 hours. 
The rapidity, ease, and safety, wiih which 
communication cannow be Iiad u ith every 
part of Britain, is one of the most strik- 
ing improvements in modern times, and 
forms uA amusing contrast to the delays, 
dangers, and difficukics, that, within the 
recolltction of many, awaited the unfor^ 
tunate traveller. 

Glasgoxv^ Maif 12 . — Public Whipping* 
-—On Wednesday, John Kean, cotion- 
spiiiner, who was convicted at the last 
Circuit Court here, for shooting at John 
Graliam, another cotton-spinncr, and 
Severely 'wounding him, underwent the 
punishment of the law, upon a tempo- 
rary scaffold erected in front of the 
Court-house. On the scafiPbld w as erect- 
ed an upright frame-work, to which 
Kean was closely bound, at. if extended 
on a cross, and in a m«i*ncr that he 
could not move cither one w'ay or the 
other. About ten iiiinuics pist twelve* 
o'clock, the criminal was broueht out 
and bound to the post, ^when the com- 
mon executioner inflicted the punish- 
ment awarded by the laws numel} , eighty 
stripes-^ punishment rcriamly inflmg, 
compai^ to the enormity of lus oifeticc- 
Ile^was then cooducted to his cu|l, to 
undergo the remainder of his punish- 
mfent. The severest part of it yetr^- 
mhins, namely, banishment for life, and 
to be confuiiJ at hard labour, on the 
public works we presume of, Bermuda^ 
amongst other atrocicus crnnipals, ^ 
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13.>~»<A g^ind tmertalnment waa ^ven 
to hl$ €rra&* the Duke rtf WeUIngton, by 
si number of the noblem^ ttnd gentlemen 
connected with the comnterce df the 
metropolis, at the City of London Tavern, 
on the occasion of presenting to him a 
ipagnificcnt Vase, h t^mony of 
gratitude for the advantages experienced 
ftom the victory of Waploo, ,dnd thh 
other triumphs of the afthy under the 
command of hid Grace on the Continent ; 
the Lord Mayor in the chair. The Vase 
is valupd at 1 hJO gtiiiieaa^ It is of coii> 
aiderable dimensions, and in shai)e re*, 
sembles the celebrated Warwick Vase, 
id. — Proposals have 
) been in circulation for some tmie for this 
establishment of a new Infirmary in the 
4rity of Kclinburgh. JSvery one who takes 
an mtercbt in what has for its object the 
alleviation of human suffering, hail 
with pleasure, and do what is in his 
jwwer to carry this proposal into effect. 
That one hospital is inadequate to sup* 
ply the wishes and wants of the diseased 
poor of this spreading metropolis, is pro- 
ved in the most satisfactory manner, by 
the additions which it has from time to 
time been found necessary to make to 
the present Iloyal Infirmary. A nume- 
rous and highly-respectable meeting of 
the inhabitants of the city w^as accord* 
ingly held this day in the Waterloo I’a- 
vern, to consider the propriety uf raising 
a fund for carrying these projidSals into 
effect. Sir William Fettes m the chair. 

Mr Fiuncis Jeflrey said, he took it for 
granted that all |>rcsent knew the object 
of the meeting. He thought it right trt 
stute^ thrit the meeting u as called by a 
number of private indi\iduals, who felt 
convinced that a new hospital or infir- 
mary, on a large scale, ought to be es- 
tablished m this city or neighbourhood. 
In this stage of the business, nothing 
more was necessary than giving a general 
outline of the proposed object ; and the 
questions that suggested themselves w’ere, 
whether public opinion was favourable, 
v.'hether a new hospital was wanted, and 
allowing that it w'as w anted, w hether it 
was practicable to lie carried through ? 
'J'he pofiulation had increased upwards of 
thieefold since the foundation ot the Iloyal 
Infirmary seventy years ago, and the 
w ealth, the philanthropy, the public spi- 
rit, and the Intelligdbce of the jieoplc, 
had more than kefit pace wdth the^ in- 
crease of the population. lie knew not 
VI hether any interest or prejudice were 
rtpposcd to their views, but he had heard 
that those friendly to the new, Were op- ’ 
posed to the Old eslablishment. He* 
could declaK, that no such feeling actua- 
tef any individual who had taken ah in- 


tenjsiin bringing fopwa^ (hia project. 
He wus 

itlauerli of the Rbyal ^nfirmaiy, us he 
had aottS'e youifi Ugo {aken^ 4haro 
in the iuquiry^thut'bud l^eep then ihis^A 
luted ua tb itk manngdtnWitt and 
though that inquiry wyts ^aiteMed with 
good effects in chuck^g aofhe ahutes, 
yet he hod the sutisfoetion ' to btatet 
that, on maoy points, he, IbUnd he had 
been misinformed, and his humble 
testimony to the singular zeal atid fidelity 
With which all the ufRcatb gt tha^ estaU 
lishmcnt conducted tticms^lv^ Wbde 
he said so, it was no disp&ragcment,to 
ahese officers to say, that they -W'ere en- 
cumbered In their aim of doing good, by 
the limits of the bid building: tbat.their 
system was narrow and cortfineii, and 
that they could not extend accommoda- 
tion to the numerous applicants under the 
present system. A great many of the 
wards were at present crowded tet a most 
dangerous extent. It would therefore be 
only opposing the interests of the pour and 
diseased to throw obstacles in the way of 
the establishment of a new* hospital. A 
new hospital w*ould give great relief to the 
old one, by removing a number of pa- 
tients now crowded together. The public 
and science w ould reap great advantage 
from another establishment, fi>r there was 
in the administration of public charities an 
honourable feeling of excelling. Every 
one knew that no public institution can 
exist but under the public eye — it watch- 
ed and directed its cfTorts, and this be 
trusted would be thecasew’iih the one pro- 
posed —it would eilC^Uvour to rival the old 
hospital in skill, economy, and prudence. 
Nothing would be so great a damp to him 
as to imagine that it would be opposed to 
the o^er hospiial in any thing buthonoui* 
able rivahy. Hc felt confident that this 
would be the case, and the institution 
would do the Royal Infirmary much good, 
it would tend to its prosperity and suc- 
cess. lie would beg leave to propose, tliat 
a sui)Scription-list should be opened for 
the new Hospital, and that a Coinmiltcu 
should be named, who should make such 
arrangements as might put the matter in 
tt projier train, before the next nieetin'g, 
to whonvthey should report He should 
also pri^fc, that, in order that all might 
be inforaed oyi the subject^ the rcjioft 
shquld be printed; that another public 
meeting should be ea1)ed some time next 
month, and afterw'lfrds a meeting of 4he 
sahscrit|er.s should be held* mam 

point to -be looked to was the amount aS 
the subscriptions. It vijpas qpt a m|ro 
cold, philanthropic conse!|tj|jjftt would oo; 
a Considerable sum was wjuircclv w'd he 
had little doyibt wdttl4 ^ raised. The in-* 





htitutioti >i^ld be of gne&t practical bc- 
, ne(it t<i medical indents attending our 
celebratt^ schools. The J.carued Geoile* 
man ajg^in rererted to the nece^aity of 
pccutiiary aid* in. carding forward the 
lfiroj6ct, and pressed ujwn the meeting the 
urgency ot subscribing, retnarkiiig, that 
unless a svUlicielQt sum was subscribed, 
they would give up all thoughts of prose- 
outing the plabs. iThe Learned Gentle- 
man concluded by moving a s^ies of 
resolutions, which was carried by accla- 
mation, and the meeting scp^irat^. A 
proposal has since been made by Dr Dun- 
cun, sen, jio the Managers of the Royal 
Infirmary, that they should again open, 
as sdon as they conveniently can, in 
Queensberry 'House, a branch of the in- 
stitution undar their charge, for the re- 
ception of patients labouring under con- 
tagious or loathsome diseases, and for in- 
curables requiring constant medical assist- 
uncc. 

1 9,-^Ceueral Asicmbhj — This day the 
General Assembly of the Chuich of 
Scotland met. Lord Forbes, his Ma- 
j sty's .Commissioner, walked in proces- 
Mon from the Merchants* Hall to the High 
Cliurch, ulCcnded by a number of noble- 
men and gentlemen. The streets were 
kept by the 6th Dragoon Guards, and the 
7 2d Regiment. After sermon by the 
Ifev. Dr Duncan of Ratho, Moderator of 
Jti’t Assembly, the Commissioner and 
members proceeded to the Aisle, when 
Dr George Cook of Laurencekirk was 
elected Moderator, and Dr I.ee of Lady 
Y'jstcr’s Church as Dcputc-Clcrk. 

^3. — This day tIjfi»ijssemH% took un- 
der consideration an overture from the 
IVsbytcry of Hamilton, relative to cer- 
lam innovations which had liecn introdu- 
ced into some churches in the wesj of 
Scotland, namely, the administration of 
tile sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
communicants sitting in pews and not at 
the communion-table, which the Presby- 
u t(‘ry unanimously declared to be contrary 
to the parity and uniformity of this very 
Solemn part of the Church ordinances. 
l)i Bcgg of New Mookland supported the 
overture at considerable length. Mr P. 
-^lacfarlan, of St. John*8 Church, Glasgow, 
moved that it should be dismissed; and 
rely on the inferior Church Courts for 
correcting any innovation which had ta- 
l^cn place. Dr Chalmers considered the 
innovation as of a yery trifljng nature, 
and gave a simple* aarrative of the nian- 
ttcr in which th^ practice had been intro- 
<lnced. _^fter SiBveral other members had 
delivered their opinions, the motion of 
l*fincipal l^^l, ThAt the Assembly ap- , 
prove of the coijfduct of the Presbytery of 
liumilton, in br^||ir^ the sqbjec,t ^under 


considemtion o?the Assembly, ^nd, that 
the immemorial practice of the CWch 
has been to administer the sacrau^t to 
communicants sitting at or round, com- 
munion-tables, and recommend that this 
practice be followed, unless under parti* 
cular circumstances, and recommend to 
Presbyteries, when churches are built, or 
old churdies new' seated, to use their best 
endeavours to ^vide accommodation for 
communicants at proper communion-ta- 
bles* W'os unanimously agreed to. 

Dr Dungan then rose to^all the atten- 
tion of the House to the situation of Pa- 
rochial Schoolmasters, whoso salaries had 
not kept pace with the tin>e8, and wore 
inadaquate to the learning they possessed, 
and the exemplary lives they led. This 
w'as a subject of very great importance : 
learning was the handmaid of religion, 
and knowledge was the mother of devo- 
tion. It waf not till the Revolution that 
this object of the Presbyterian Church 
was attained. It had b^n liefore this 
venerable Assembly year after year, and 
our late venerable Sovereign earnestly 
wished that every individual should be 
able to read his Bible. The Rev. Doctor 
strongly urged the necessity of providing i 
efficient men for the education of the 
lower orders, as a means of attaching 
them to that Bible, from which they 
would derive every comfort ; and would 
also tend to attach them to tbeir minis- 
ter. The Reverend Gentleman then read 
a set of resolutions, expressive of the deep 
feeling of the Assembly on the subject, 
and of the satisfaction called forth 
by the support given to the measure by 
the country gentlemen and the law-ofli- 
cers of the Crown ; where parishes were 
large, there might be additional schools, 
and each to have a dwelling-house and 
garden attached ; Latin to be taught at 
the principal schcxxls, but it may be a 
question whether it should be taught at 
the subsidiary schools. A Committee was 
appointed to consider the Resolutions, and 
to repotti* 

24 — After some routine hu.dnc&s, the 
House proceeded to consider the ])etitioti 
of Mr Thomas Nelson, presented to the. 
parish of Little Dunfctld. Mr Nelson had 
received a crown presentation to this jia- 
rish, which the Presbytery of Dunkeld 
had refused to sustain, on the ground 
that he w'os unacquainted with the Gaelic 
language. Various j>roccedings had ta* 
ken place in consequence, both in the 
Prqibytery, and in the Synod of Perth and 
Stirling, which last, whe# the case was 
brppght before it, had remitted it back to 
the Presbytery, as the spiritual guardians 
of the parishes within th^ir bounds. On 
^ this decision Mr Ndsoi^ appealed to thq 
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General A'^ncmbly. It wft contend^ on 
tht one side, that all the parishioners, Srith 
a few elccptions, understood the English 
language, and that there u ere no reason* 
able grounds for refusing the presentation 
of Mr Nt-lson ; on the other, that though 
many of them bud a smattering of En- 
glish, they could not carry on the com- 
mon business of life in that language, far 
less what appertained tofttheir souls,— 
that no man vi as qualifi^to dispense th^ 
sacred duties of a pastor to this parish— 
that no man g^uld undertake all the func- 
tions of the rniniiitetial ofllce, unless he 
was master of the Gaelic language. In 
proof pf this, it was mentioned that the 
grocer had to get a Gaelic apprentice, 
the banker a Gaelic clerk, and the sur- 
geon a Gaelic interj)reU*r, to enable them 
to carry on their respective huslnebses 
with the inhabitants. As uell, was it 
contended, might you send a person who 
understood no English to the iligh Churcii 
of Edinburgh, as one who understood no 
Gaelic to the parish of Little Dunkcld. 
Principal Nicoll moved, that the Assem- 
bly reverse the sentence of the Presby- 
tery and Synod ; sustain the presentation, 
and, under the circumstances, (the Pres- 
bytery having already adjudged the ques- 
tion,) remit to a committee to proceed to 
that country, and inquire into the amount 
of the Gaelic population, particularly in 
Strathbian ; the committee to repoit to 
the commission of the Assembly in Au- 
gust, with power to the commission to 
take up the matter and determine the 
same. This w as resisted by a number of 
members, particularly by Dr X. Thomson, 
who concluded a pow'eiful and eloquent 
speech, by moving to tHe effect, that the 
Assembly sustain the sentences appealed 
from. I’lie discussion was prolonged till 
midnight, when the question being called 
for, the votes stood thus— Frr Dr Thom- 
son’s motion, 109 — For Dr Nicoll’s, 100 
— Majoiity, 8. 

2a — ^1'he Assembly# proceeded to the 
consideration of the overtures respecting 
the union of oflices of professorships in 
Universities w’lth parochial charges, upon 
which subject there w'ere seventeen o\er- 
tures now on the table cf the House. At 
the request of Mr Patrick Macfarlane, 
minister of St. John’s Paridi, Gla^ow, 
the overtuttis from the Synod of Glasgow^ 
and Ayr, and from the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, wTre read, the clerk had also 
read the overture from the Synod of Perth 
and Stirling, and was proceeding to read 
that from the S)itod of Anras and Mearne, 
when several mcmliers interposed, and 
prevented the reading of the remaining 
overtures, as unnecessary. 

Mr P. Macfarlane snid, an overture 


had htjen stnl from tlio Presbyttiy of 
Glasgow, ot w hich he was a member, and 
Ip nsin^ to bupport that overture,’* he 
should heg lea\ ^to sjate the remed} w hith 
he meant to 'propose. Tht overture^ sta- 
ted, th&t the union df profe^ssorships ^iih 
parochial charges w’as injurious to the 
cause of religion in our land; and they 
now proposed to put an end to that evil 
at once, without in the least degree modi- 
fying it ; and that these ofDtk^s should be 
in no instance joined : and if so joined, 
that th%y should be subjects to a process 
^before the church courts. Such was the 
nature of the overtures now before them,’ 
that they might let him who ‘ministers 
wait upon bis ministry, and him who 
teaches wait upon his teaching. 

Dr Chalmers supported the overtures 
in a s])cech of great eloquence and ability. 
All that w'as wanted was just such an 
extension of the acl 1817, as that the 
holding of two professorship^ in any of 
our Universities should be incompatible 
with the charge of a towm, as it was now 
with that of a counfry parish. He hej^d 
that the reformation of 1817, important 
as it was, embraced not one half of the 
mischief in question— not one half ot 
the misbief w as done away ; for how 
did the matter stand ? — the w’hole num- 
ber of professorships, including even those 
Regius profcssor'^liips, which form’rfo 
part of the F.irulty in any of the Col- 
leges, is just 81 — and this’is just at all 
times the maximum of pluralities that 
could be formed. The proportion foi- 
merly was as 956 to 46, but the propou 
tion now '4^ of * > 46, ow'ing to the 
act 1817. The existing condition of their 
law' w'as, that 46 pluralities could be se- 
cured as formerly, or, in other W'ords, more 
Ihai^one half the pluralities of Scotland 
were upheld. In university towns there 
w’cre more professors than clergymen, ai J 
a great deal more of the former than the 
latter in St. Andr€W''*ft and Aberdeen. 
There were 13 to 3 in St Andrew's ; it 
was there ftire possible that all the churches, 
all the universities, all the pulpits of all 
university to\vns, might be filled by pro- 
fessors ; and indeed the Iw'o last-men- 
tioned trfwns were liable to be o\cr- 
whelmcfj by the competition arising from 
such a dfeproportion. If there was any 
one place whVre Christianity should op- 

pear clothed in the majesty of reason, «nd 
armed tvith a moral power to convince 
and overawe,— if thij|e was any one 
place where its ministers ^ ought to .stand 
forth in the full panoply jUf their order ; 
w'here they should bring, Sabbath 'after 
Sabbath, the whole fbree aflfd ridmess 
of divine truth to bdar’^on one quarter 
mote than anothc^,— i$f there was any 
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♦ quarter m the land where the religion of of Dr K^coll. Dr A, Thomson then rose, 
the New Testiment stood more in need and Icpoke for nearly three hour's in supfxirf 
pf Its able and most accomph*'hed expo- of the overtures. He uent over, with great 
sitors, and where a clergyman should al|hty and effect, all the arguments ad- 
givt his ijndivided strength to his work — d"ed on the other side, and contended. 
It was that held of consecrated ground that when a cleigyman acoeptsofa pro- 
nhich was given to pluralists, but which fcssional chair, he puts himst^lf undtr a 

the act 1817 ought to have protected juri‘-diction which commands him to em- 

He conaludcd by moving, that a commit- ploy his time and talents diffei ent from 

tee should be appointed to prepare an over- another jurisdiction, which, as a member 
'turc and interim act, declaimg the union of the church, ^he was bound to obey, 

of the parochial town charges with the Other members having delivered their opi- 

professors* chairs to be in future incom- nions, cncs of “ vote” became general, 
patibic, and farther, that the General As.^,||^terminglcd with calls fo»Dr Chalmers, 
hetnbly should take into consideration the who having briefly replied, the roll was 


means of raising revenues for the better 
endowlnent of professors’ chairs Mr J. 
MonenefT seconded the motion. Dr For- 
bes of Did Machar, Dr Nicoll, and others, 
spoke again^ the motion Mr H Gre>, 
Dr Begg of New Monkland, Dr Brown 
of ]L*adykirk, A.c &jl supported it Dr 
Nicoll, 111 substance, moved, that the Ge- 
neial Assembly, not considering a total 
separition of the universities and the 
church expedient, do not think it neces- 
sary to transmit the ovtituics to presbj- 
teries The discussion w as prolonged till 
1 2 o’clock, when the cry became gener il 
lo adjourn, which was it last agreed to. 

26 — Aftt some prclimi nil y business, 
the Assemhlv resumed the considciationof 
the subject of pluralities Professor Jar- 
dinc spoke in favour of the overture, on 
the giound that the union of ofTice,, was 
unconstitutional The Pioeurator, in op- 
p sing the overtures, tontended, that, be- 
fore they make a new law, the supporters 
of the meisuie should establish a strong 
c isc of necessity V'T.’Meiuies, Lsq Ad- 

vocUe, was a decided enein> to prospec- 
tive legislation Befoic he w ould s xnetion 
my ilteiition of the law, he should like to 
know il any presbjtcry had ewer leom- 
p] lined of one holding a church and a 
pioTessorship who had not dme his duty. 
Dr D Ritchie w as one of those w ho w ere 
(j' tinst making any alterations Dr II od- 
son, Mr Donald, Mr Burns of Paislej, 
and Mr Blown of Largo, supported the 
overtures. Principal M‘Farlane opposed 
them. If they w ere carried into a law , 
he said, the clergymen must give up liter- 
ature, classics, and all peisonal property, 
for the caie of it would disturb his 
thoughts ; he most continue in a state of 
celibacy, for the reaiing up a family w ould 
distract his attention They must be con- 
verted, in short, into a dark, gloom} , mo- 
nastic body. Dr Chalmers here liegged to 
read an alteration m idc in his amendment, 
was, that until such adequate pro- 
vision be pbtoined, such act shall be sus- 
pended.” The Lord Justice Clerk would 
give hit unqui^ed to the mption 


called, when the numbers weie — for Dr 
Chalmers* motion, 118 — for Dr Nicoll’s, 
— Majority 26. The Assembly ad- 
journed at half-past ten o’clock. 

27 — To-day the Assembly w as occupied 
with no business of any general interest 

28 — 1 he report on the state of the 
funds of the Church w as made by the Pro- 
curator, from which it ipptared, that there 
IS a debt against the Church of X 1 1 57. 
In the course of the bygone year, con- 
tributions had been received to the a- 
mount of £ 103 but it wa®- still impossi- 
ble to attend to any new petition till the 
debt was dimini bed He said there were 
two petitions for aid this } ear, tho one 
fiom Dr Ad&mson pf Cupar, (and a for- 
mer Assembly had resolved to defend this 
very question with respect to his prede- 
cessor,) the other w as the jietition of the 
Rev W. Fraser of Kilchrennan, and it 
was a particuhil} di'-trcssing case The 
Assembly agreed to take upon themselves 
the debt which Mr P riser had incurred, 
in defending an action w herein the inte- 
rests ol a large number of clergymen were 
rnatciially conceined. It imounted to 
X 192 A subscription was likewise com- 
menced, and a considerable sum obtained 
foi the Rev. Mr I raser, to enable him to 
defiay some additional expense btjond 
thit to be jnid out of the Chuich funds 
The Procurator mode a communicition 
from the Court of Session, relative to mi- 
nisters refusing to sign certifu^tes for 
such individuals as claimed to be put on 
the poor’s roll lie instanced the ea&e of 
the minister of Coldstream, w ho had re- 
fused to comply with the Act of Sederunt, 
because the appellint had refused to sub- 
mit his lawsuit to arbitration ; and that of 
the Rev. Mr Thomson of Perth, who bad 
refused, conceiving that the Court of 
Session had no power to make Acts of 
Sederunt, which were imperative on any 
dergyman. The Learned O^ntleman 
contended that the intentions of the 
Court b^fd been completely misunderstood. 
It never was contemplated, in framing 
that act, to make an imperative law, al- 

• ^ r 
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thoogti the Oourt did expect, as a matter the committee on the quaUAcations of 
of courtesy, that the request would have t^ochial schoolmast^s. The committee , 
been complied with. Thd object of the were of opinion that no person should be * 
Court in making the present comm^- employed In the principal schools without 
cation was, that the Assembly would being qualiticd to teach Gceek aod Latin; 
commend that the practice, which had that no person should be udinitfed as 
been followed with so much benefit for teacher in a Highland parish who h'ad not 
40 years, might be continued. Principal a competent knowledge of the Gaelic lent. 
Xicoll moved, that the General Assembly, guage ; that no person should Uellppoint- 
considering the Act of Sederunt was of a ed a schoolmaster who wus under f l 
beneficial tendency, btrolgly to recom- years of age, and that ^thesc qualifications 
mend to all ministers of the Church to should be judged of by Presbyteries, sub. 
give it their aid in being carried into ex- ject to at> appeal to this House. At preM 


ecution* He^ilso suggested that a com- , 
mlttee be appointed, to have the objection- 
able parts of the Act removed. 

30.— Sir John Sinclair, in refterence to 
a subject which he had b^re introduced, 
said, that in no less than three instances, 
parishes had lost their whole funds by 
• bankruptcy. It was sometimes necessary 
to transfer Uie poor'a funds from the 
hands of qne individual to another, on ao- 
count of alterations of the rate of interest^ 
and it was necessary to exempt the mini- 
ster and kirk-scssion from the resjwnsibility 
which attached to them, and he thought 
it would be extremely proper that they 
should have it in their iK)wer to avail 
themselves of the wime means which Sav- 
ing Banks possessed, of iyresting their 
money in the funds ; in this way the se- 
curity was undoubted, and the interest 
duty paid. He therefore moved, that it 
lie an instruction to the Commission of 
the Assembly to endeavour to ascertain 
the amount of funds belonging to the poor 
in the different parishes of Scotland, and 
what amount of such funds had been lost 
by bankruptcy or othenvise ; whether 
there was any difficulty of having these 
funds invested in proper securities ; and 
whether it might be proper to apply for 
a law by which such funds might be in-, 
vested in the same manner as those of 
Saving Bunks ? After some discussion, 
the instruction projxiscd was agreed to, 
Dr I^e reported from the committee on 
the mjyuscripts of the Church. In ad- 
dition to the report, he made an interest- 
ing communication relative to the mea- 
sures adopted to obtain a book called the 
Book of the Universal Kirk, the only copy 
of which deserving consideration is in the 
po^essioQ pf ^ion College, in the diocese 
of London, and which, from the account 
given by Keilth, wus the property of this 
General Assembly. The Lord Bishop of 
London had expressed himself anxious 
, that the Assembly should be put in pos- 
session of it, but the governors of the 
College refused to part with it, or even to 
allow of a collation with the imperfect copy 
iilrcady in the possession of the Assembly. 
Or Duncan of Buthwell reported from 


, sent, the emoluments in many caaes do^ 
not amount to so much as the income of ^ 
a common mechanic, and they ought to 
/all on some means to remedy this, in oiv 
der that the character^ of the Scottish pea- 
santry might maintain the high estima- 
tion in which it was held, nat only in this 
country, but in Other countries. The 
manner in which this was proposed to be 
accomplished was set forth in the resolu- 
tions. W ith regard tb aceommodations, 
the schoolmasteis wxre in a very incom- 
I^ete situation. Considerable discussion 
arose ns to the qualifications requisite, 
after which, it was moved by Dr Nicoll, 
that they should approve the preamble of 
the BMl, and state their opinions on the sub- 
ject or qualification ; wliicb motion, after 
being amended by Mr James Moncrieff, 
W'as unanimously agreed to. After some 
’Other business, the Moderator closed the 
proceedings with prayer, apd the Assem- 
bly separated. 

2\,^Br\iish Cailuolic Aesoejation.^^ 
A meeting of this body took place at the 
Crown and Anchoi»'*uvcrn, the Duke of 
Norfolk in the Chair. Much regret was 
expressed at the failure in the l.ords, and 
various resolutions vi'ere voted on the 
sul)^t^ Mr (TConnell w’as greeted with 
much applause w'ben he entered the 
room. Lord Nugent, and other patriot 
tic Noblemen, took a part in the proceed- 
ings. 

31 . — Departure cf the American Mi* 
nister . — Mr Rush, who has been for the 
last seven years Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America to^ the British Court, 
embarked with his amiable lady and their 
family, for New York. Mr Rush, during 
bis long and important mission to this 
country, has evinced an exalted talent as 
a diplomatist, .and has had the gratifica- 
tion to secure to kimsclf the unqualified 
■ esteem, and give the highest satisfaction 
to both Governments. Mr Rush’s Im- 
iiortant services to bis country here* have 
oeen duly appreciated, and ^ayc 
rewarded by a mimf^rial j^ppointment 
at’Wftshmgtoo* 
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APPOIN?MEN;rS, PROMOTIONS, &f. 


^ 1. civn.. 

Benjamin B16omfieM to the dignity 
«f a Baron of Ireland ; Title, Baron Bloomfield* of 
Oakhamptbn and Redvro()d. tountyof Tipperary. 

S3. Major General Sir James CmnpbeO tqf^be 
Governor ot the Island of Grenada. 

— Maior-General Sir Patrick R(n| to be Gover- 
nor of the Island of Antigua. 

24. Lord Viscount Stiangfofd to be Ambassador 
at the Court of Petersburgh 
Right Hon. Stratford Canning to be Ambassa- 
vlor at Constantinople. 

June 2. Viscount stntballan elected a represen- 
tative Peer of Scotland. 

n. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May 9. Mr James Ewing ordained Mimster of 
the new Relief Congregatioiv Portimtnck. 

23. Mr James Bojd, Preacher, elected House 
Ootemor ot Qedrge Htriot's Hospital. 

June 2. Rev. Janies Monilaws inducted to the 
Church and Pansh of Annan. • * 

— Rev. Robert Smith appointed by the King 
lo the first <diMge of the Pansh of Montioae. 

III. MILITARY. 

{Continued from last mouth,). 

34 JT. JCnsign Consideoe, Licdt \ice Claus, 
dead q June 1824 

Capt Barbauld, from h. p 18 i*. ( apt. 

t ice Campbell* 99 F. 8 April 1825. 
Ensign Harrih, Licut do 

H. C. B. Seijeant, Ensign do. 

Hosp. Assist. P. Stewart, A|g|t Surg 
vice 1 > nan, dead W lido 

55 iaept. Ciardner, Capt 7 do. 

( apt, Battey* Irom Cape Corps, Cant. 

8 do* 

Ensign Ficklin, Lieut. 7 do. 

C hampion, Lieut. 8 do. 

Sheartt, from 49 F. Lieut. 9 do . 

Hildebrand* from h. p. 35 F. 

Ensign 7 do. 

— Richardson* from h. p. York 

Chass. Ensign do. 

F. R. Cary, E^lgn 8 do. 

J. Poe, En^um 9 do. 

C. r Elrliffiibn, Ensign vice Sieve- 
wrjglit, IF. e 10 do. 

6C F. Lieut. Thome, Capt. 7 do. 

Arthure, Capt. 8 do. 

Ensign Hewetson, Lieut. 7 do. 

Ince, Lieut 8 do. 

Lieut Leighton, from 2 F. LieuJL 9 do. 
Eubigii Walmsi^, &om 82 F. Lieut 

10 do. 

2d Lieut Monson, from h. p. 21 F. 

Ensign 7 do. 

Ensign Smith, from h. p. 32 F. Ehuign 
' do. 

R. H. Malhson, Ensign 8 do. 

B* Keating, Ensign ' 9 do. 

57 Lieut Jadcson, i apt 7 do- 

Enswn Taylor, Lieut do. 

Lieut Bate, from h. p. Dillon's Reg. 

Lieut 8 do. 

— De La Condamioe, ftora R. Staff 
Corps* Ueut ^ da 

Ensign Williams, tromJ0 9* Capt vice 
PosreUfDF. Bda 

— ^ Abbott, firom b. p. 6 Gn. Bn. 

Ensign , 7 do. 

— Edwards, from h. p. 95 F. Kn- 
» sign do. 

Shadforth, Ensign 8 da 

W. Lockyer, Ensign yioe Forgusson, 

7 F. 9 do. 

LieuL Aubln, Adj. vice Jackson* protxt 
7 da 

Lieut Fits-Gerald, Ci^t. do. 

—- 4 ^ Briggi, Capt. 8 do, 

► Ciqit I-eyne, irom h. p, 73 F. Capt 
vice Furlong, 45 F 9 do 

Ensign Hcbdtn, Lieut 7 do. 
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Lieut Sanent from 69 P. Lieut. 

/ ^ SAprillSit 

Enugn Jones* from 59 F. Lieut 9 do> 
— ■ Fife, from 42 P. Lieut. 10 do. 

— — Rcdiertson, fromh.p. 37 F. Ea< 
s^ 7 do. 

C'. Br^, Ensign 8 do. 

£. J. truke. Ensign 9 do. 

W. Jesse, Ensign vice Jonas, 58 F. do. 
Lieut Carlos, Oqpt 7 da 

Von Boeek, Cant 6 do. 

C apt Goktfrap* ft-oili n. p. €5 F. 9 da 

2d Lieut Stapleton* 1 Lieut 7 do. 

O’Brien, Ist Lieut 8 do. 

Sweeney Ist Lieut 9 da 

Licut Smith, from 48 1*. li>t Lieut 

10 da 

Ensign Morphy, from 47 F. Ist Lieut 
A 11 do. 

Horolny, from h. p. York Light 

Inf. 2d Lieut 7 da 

-O'Meara, from h. p. 6 W.I.R. 

2d Lieut. 8 da 

— Colman, from h. p, 15 F. 2d 

Lieut 9 da 

— ■ - Havelodt, from lu p. 43 F. 2d 
Lieut 10 do. 

T. N. Bniere, 2d Lunit 1 1 da 

Lieut Gloster, Capt 7 da 

Capt Straith, from 95 F. Capt 8 do. 


Ensign Gneve, Lieut 
• Malet, Lieut 


7 da 

8 do. 


Lieut Coghlan, from 38 F. Lieut 9 do. 
Ensign Hoey, from h. p. 96 F. Ensipi 

Dalgety, from Cape Corps, En- 

Bigb do. 

F. Barlow, Ensign 8 da 

J. J* Buislem, hmsign 9 da 

— — Jones, Exungn vice Coghlan, o8 F. 

10 da 

Lieat Dennis, Capt 7 do. 

— Roth well, freanb. p. York Chass. 
Lieut do. 

Ensign O’Meara, from 59 F. Lieut 

8 da 

— Del} , from h. p. Yoric Light 
Inf. Ensign . 7 da 

S II. Johohon, Ensign 8 da 

Lieut Gen. Dyott, C oltniel, v ice Gen. 

E. of Balcarres, dead 7 da 

Lieut Pennefather, Capt da 

Capt Campbell, from Afr. Col. Corps, 

Capt 8 da 

Ensign Aubin, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut Backhouse, Irom lu p. 23 F. 

Lieut. 8 do. 

Ensign Carter, from li. p. 101 F. En- 
^lam • 7 da 

Carew, from lu p. 82 F. Ena^ 

W. Pedder, hhistgB 8 do. 

J. L. Kington, Ensign vice Ctimiuc, 34 

F. * 9 da 

Lieut. Parker, Cant 7 da 

Ensign Moleswonn, 1 leut do. 

Jaeut I othergiU, from 54 F. Lieut 

8da 

Ensign Boates, from 12 1'. Lieut 9 do. 

Farrell, from h p. 2d On. Bn. 

Ensign 7 da 

R. H. Du Pre, Ensign H ck>- 

— — ■■ J cclimere, Ensign 9 do. 

MimdevUle, Ensign vice Thomu, 43F. 

10 do. 

1 leut M'Loiiie, Capt 7 da 

Capt. Sevinouj;, fianxh.<p. 15 DT. Capt 
8 do 

Ensign Walker, liCut 7 fio- 

Lieut Hay, from h. p. York Chass. 

Lieut * 8 do. 

9d Lieut Dowmug, from h. p. 2d Cey- 
lon Reg. Ensign 7 da 

S. V. MartlnTfefito 8 do. 

— ^ Dawbrpwd, Emign 9 da 
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JUeut Holfett. Cspt 7 April 18S5. 75 F. 

Ciipt Baylii, ttoxah, p. H F. Capt 

8 do* 

En^ Ralo^ordt t>«vit. 7 do* 

i.ieut. Qbodiff, F. Lieut 

— — Glasooit, from^ p. 12 F. Lieut 

9 do. 

Ensign Newsom, Arom h. p* 1 Greek 76 
Light inf. Fnsjgp 7 do. 

E. P. Hatton, from R. MiL Acad, at 
WoolwTOi, Fusign 8 do. 

£. F. G1b^(m, Ensign 9 dub 

lacut Menaes, Capt. 7 do. 

Smyth. Capt 8 do. 

Ensign Macdonald, lAut. 7 do. 

Lieut Blood, from 7 F. Lieut 8 do. 

Ensign Larson, Lieut 9 do. 

— Foster, fnm h. p. 18 F. Ensyn 

' AiUer, from h. p. (>T F. Enagn 77 
do. 

E. Macpherson, Ensign ^ do. 

E, Johnstone, Fnsjgn F9 do. 

— Dumfbrd, En^n vice Harvev, 37 

P. 10 do. 

» LSeut Creighton, Capt 7 do- 

Kirk, <tet. A do. 

Ensign BrowsTLieut 7 do. 

Lieut lunstaJl, from h. p. 101 F. Kn> 
sign 8 do. • ' 

Dalgety, from 5 1 F Ensign dOb 

Ensign Sheean, from h. p. lUl F. En- 78 
I sign 7 do. 

— • TuthiU, from h. p. 10 F* En- 
sign do. 

Hon. C, Howard, HBsign 8 do. 

J. Rose, Ensign vice Westenia, 7 F. 

Odo. 

Lieut Roberts, Capt 7 do. 

Capt Park, from h. p. 71 F. Capt 8 do. 

Ensign Jones, I lout. 7 do. 79 

Lieut. Dutton, from h. p. 6 F- Lieut 
8 do. 

Ensign Cuimng, from 63 F. Lieut 

• 9 do. 

Leslie, from h. p. 1 Line Ger. 

Leg. Ensign 8 do. 

W. Wallace, from the R, MiL Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign 9 do. 80 

F. Pack, Ensign 7 do. 

Lieut Graham, Capt. 8 do. 

Maclean, Capt do. 

Ensign Craven, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut Woolcorobe, from h. p. 711 F. 

Lieut 8 da 

— Leake, from 59 P. Lieut do. 

— — ■ Pitta, from 20 F. Lieut do. 

JBofiign CampbeU, iroro 58 F. Ensi^ 

I da 

T. E. Lacey, from II. Mil. Acad, at 
W ool wieh. Ensign 8 da 

H. P, Raymond, from da Ensign 9 do. 81 
Lieut Wentworth, Capt 7 do. 

Ci^t Raymond, A-om h, p. 75 F. Capt 
8 uo. 

Ensign Drewc, Lieut. 7 da 

Lieut NicoHs, from hmp. 86 F. Lieut. 

• h do 

Bouchier, from h. p. 57 F. Lieut 

do. 

Ensign Dcmay, from h. p. F. Ensign 
7 no. 

F- G. A. Pinckney, Ensign 8 do. 

R. W. fiamford. Ensign 9 do. 

Assist Surg. Cardiff, from h. p. 82 F. 

Assiat Surg. vice Martin, prom. 

Hda 

Lunit Hassard, Capt 7 do. 

Ensign M'Pherson, Lieut do. 

■ — ■ ■■ Gore, Lieut S do* 

Hawthorne, from h. p. 27#*. 

Ensign 7 do. 

L. Alen, Ensign 3 do. 

£. F. ColyesK Ehudgn 9 da 

K. A. dc Kovegi, Eniign 10 do. 

Lieut. Maciean, Capt 7 da 

Capt. Nhvton, from h. p* C2 F. 85 

Ensign Hall, Lieut 7 da 

Lieut Pictet from h« p. 60 F. Lieut 
Sdo- 

— — ■ Mtkimay, from h. p. 22 Dr. 

Lieut do 


O. Chamnafu, from R. Mil. Acad, at 

, Woolwich, Ensign 7 April 1825. 
—— Fergusaon, da Ensign 8 do, 

W. J. Saunders, da Ensign 9 da ' 

Assist. 9urg. Grattan, from h. p. 6 Dr. 

Assist. Surg. vice Barry, i Dr. \4 do. 
Lieut Hatchell, Capt. . 7 do. 

Ogilvic, Capt, * 8 do. 

Ensign Ross, Lieut. 7 da 

Lieut Stephenson, from h* B* 85 F. 

Lieut 8 do. 

— ■ ■ ■■ Edwards, from h. p. HO Dr. 

Lieut da 

— — Preston, from h. p. 19 P. Lieut 
da 

Ensign M'Kenzie, from h. p. 15 F. 

Ensign 7 da 

U. £. B. Hutchinson, Ensign 8 do. 

£. Lucas, Ensign 9 April 1825. 

Lieut Tatton, Capt. 7 da 

Capt Ramsay, from h. p. 1 F. Ca})t 

8 do. 

Ensign Castle, laeut. 7 do. 

Lieut Maoalister, from 20 F. Lieut. 

Hdo. 

R. Bei an, from R. Mil. Acad, at Wool- 
wich, FSsign , ' 7 do. 

C. Lee, Ensign 8 da 

M. I?. Steele, Ensign 9 do. 

Ensign 9uth(rl»in(l, from 46 F. Lit ut 
vice Clarke, dead 14 dc^ 

I^ieut Maeleod, ( apt. 7 do 

Fnsign Got e, Lieut. do. 

Lieut M'Bcath, from h. p. Dillon’s Reg. 
Lieut 8 do. 

f Pickthom, from h. p. 72 F. 

I lent. 7 do. 

J. i . Hull, FnMgn da 

F. Pawspy, Fns gn 8 da 

f . C. M'lntyre, Fnsign 9 da 

Lieut Riach, ( apt 7 do. 

Brevet Maj. Mitchell, from h. p. 19 Dr, 

Cai>t. 8 da 

Ensign Townshend, Luiit, 7 do. 

Lieut Cameron, from lu p. 39 F. Lieut 
8 do. 

T. Bates, Phsign 7 do. 

P. MacVtn/ic, Fnsign S do 

Lieut P r< nrfi, C apt 7 da 

Howler, Capt 8 do. 

Pnsign Bow news, Lieiit, 7 do. 

— — — - Jatkson, Lieut. 8 do. 

Lieut Edwards from h. p. 101 F, Lieut. 

Oda 

2d Lieut Toole, fromCevlon R. Ensign 
^ ^ 7 do. 

W. II. Cbnstie, troni R. Mil, Acad, at 
W oolwich, Ensign 8 do. 

G. Block, I iisign 9 do 

C. A . Brooke, Fnsign 1 0 do. 

J, Loev, P.nsign 11 do. 

lieut Hall, Capt by purch. vice ^ 

('aimcs, dead 25 March ^ 

Ensign C'reagh, Lieut by purcli. 7 April 
J. uT Jeffery, Ensign do. do, 

Lieut. Sisson, Capt do. • 

Capt Pratt, from h. p. 91 F. Capt 

8 do. 

• Ensign Macdonald, Lieut 7 do 

Lieut Douglas, from 41 F. Lieut 8 da 
Gent Cadet G. F*. De Rottenburgh, 
from R. Mil. Coll. Ensign 7 do 

W. Dytr, from R. MiL Acad, at Wwl 
wicn. Ensign 8 do. 

J, Bb cyeagh, Ensign 2 

Lieut. Starkie, Capt 7 da 

» Davies, Capt 8 do. 

Bps^ Castieu, Liout , 7 da 

>Lieut Abbott, from h. p. 90 F. Lieut 
8 da 

l^nsign Campbell, from h. p. 40 F. En- 
sign 7 do. 

Macdonnell, Ensign 8 do. 

.1. Nagel, Ensflgn ■ „ , ® 

II. C. Hay, Ensign vice WalwBl^*^5^ 

Lieut Johnson, Capt 7 do 

Ensign Ratson, Liettt ^ ' **9. 

- Jpnmon, Lieut 


8 do. 


Bell, from h.-T*2 Gar. Bn. 

Robhin?, It p* 78 F- Fn 

'sign 
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8i 


— A/t/oitUiuciiii, PfVmtiiOf}s, 


W. ;\titc(ton, Etisign b 18^5. 
J. kedtting, Entiigu 9 do. 

Lieut. Uernard, < apt. 7 do. 

— — Uindon, Capt. 8 do. 

Ensign Seton« Lieut. 7 do. 

Lieut Glasgow, fzo{n h. p. 4d F. Lieut 
* • 8 do. 

Norton, from h. p. l5 F- Lieut 

do. 

Raien, fromli. p. 17 Dr. Lieut 

do. 

Ensign Clarke, ftom h. p. 88 F. 

Y, J. Dnsootl, Ensjiiga 8 do. 

11. A^igoutoux, Euiign 9 do. 

C^t Willianis, Msy. Iiy purch. vice 
De Bather pronu do. 

Lieut O’Comior, Cant 7 do. 

Capt Jackson, from^ p. 85 F. Capt 
lidd. 

Ensign Hon. J. Stuart, Lieut 7 doi 
Lieut Keats, from It. Art. Liout 8 dti. 
Ensign Hen^, from 95 F. Ensign vice 
Bateman, h. n. 4 1 F. 4 do. 

— ~ Hams, from h. n. .1 F. Ens7 do. 
lion. A. H. A. Cooper, Eosign 8 do. 

H. Wymard, Ensign 9 do. 

I. ieut Creagh, Capt 7 do. 

Lapt Wynne, from h. p. GO F. Capt 

8 do. 

Ensign McIntyre, Lieut. 7 do. 

Usher, Lieut 8 do. 

Lieut Ormond, from h. p. York flan. 

9 do. 

L. Ilalhdaiy, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwidi, Enngn do. 

W. C. Caldwell, Enaign 8 do. 

88 Laeut' Meade, Capt 7 do. 

Capt. Burrell, from h. p. 60 F. Capt 

8 do. 

Ensign Fits Roy, Lieut 7 do. 

^ Lieut Garstm, from h. p. 66 F^Licut 

* H do. 

hbtchcll^ tram h. p. 60 F. Lieut 
do. 

Gent Cadet B. J. Finrus, from IL MU. 

ColL Ensign 7 do. 

R. Warburton, from R. BfiL Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign 8 do. 

< M'Cliiitock, do. 9 do. 

9U Lieut Cranheld, Capt 7 do. 

Nickoll, Capt, 8 do. 

I nsign Buekendge, Lieut 7 do. 

Lieut DiUint, flora Rifle Bxig* Lieut 
8 do. 

Glet»'^, ^ from 46 F. Lieut do. 

Howlby. from 6 F. Lieut do. 

Gent C adet ll. H. Cummg, from 11. 

Mil. Coll. Ensign 8 do. 

R. straton, from R* MiL Acad, at Wol- 
wioh, Ensign do. 

I). Foot, Ehibign i 9 do. 

Assist Surg. McArthur, Surg« Mce 
Whitney, dead 14 do. 

I losp. Assist W. Blake, Aesist Surg. da 
i\ Lieut Lament, Capt 7 da 

Ensign Robeson^ Lieut da 

Lieut Hhghes, from b. p. 3 W. 1. R. 

Lieut K do. 

C. S. Tcalc, from IL Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign 7 da 

J. A. Campbell, liusign 8 do. 

J & Brunker, Snrign 9 do. 

C. W. h. S. Stuart, Ensign Tice Weten- 

. haH, 51 F. 10 da 

92 Lieut Peat, C^t 7 da 

Ensign Buckley, Lieut da 

Fnsign and Adi* Dcuic, l4etit. 8 do. 
Lieut Sutherland, from 2 W. I. R. 

Licut ^ 9 do. 

Fnsign O Kelly, from h, p. S5 F. Ensign 
, 7 do. 

T. C* Loft, Enngn 8 da 

9^ Lieut White, Capt 7 da 

Brown, Capt 8 da 

Ensign Burgh, Ueut ^ 7 da 

Lieut. M*Niool,fr<im b. p. R.W.L Ran, 
Lieut. , ^ ^ »da 

— ~ Stewmt, W.LR. Lieut 

da* 

Ensign Gner* from 27 F. l^ieot 9 da 
— DllI^ from it>9 W* L R* 
Ensign ^ 7 da 

tol. xrr. 


93 F, 

94 


97 


9S 


99 


100 
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O. DcLuicey, Ensign 8 April 18^5 

Boulger, Ens^i 9 da 

Lieut Stenfart, C'ad|, 7 do. 

Brevet Mi^ Pappk%, from h. p. X2 !< . 

Capt 8 

Ensign Bickerton, Lieut 7 <91 

Alexander, Lieut 8 da 

Lieut Lmdsey, from h. p. 11 F. Lieut 
9 da 

Ensign Moore, from h. p. 11 F. Ensign 

7 do. 

A. F. Morgan, Ensign 8 da 

S. Philips, Etisigu 9 do. 

KnsignAogers, from h. p. 44 F. Ensign 

vice flenry . 83 F. 4 do, 

Lieut Dickens, Capt 7 da 

Capt Fraa», from n. p. 90 P. Capt 

8 da 

Hall, from h. p,*25 Dr. Capt vice 

Straith, 61 F. da 

Ensign Bunbuiy, Lieut 7 da 

Lieut Rome, from 31 F. Lieut 8 do. 
Ensign Magee, from h. p. 5 F. En^^ 

H. fk enUard, from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwich, Ensign H da 

Wm. Daiiey Hull, Ensign 9 do. 

Lieut hpn^ Capt 7 da 

Lnsign (TOSS, Lieut da 

Tdford, Lieut 8 do. 

Lieut. Rice, from Vet Comp, at New- 
foundland, Lieut 9 da 

Ensign Finney, from 1 W. I. R. Ens^ 

P. F. de Meuron, Ensign 
r. Irvine, Ensign 

T. O. Partridge, Ensign 
Lieut Cannon. Ci^t 
Cimt Maher, f^om h. p. 

C'apt 

Ensign Harvest, Lieut. 

- Vincent Lieut 


T, R. Travers, Ensign 
H. Handcock, Ensign 
W. Morns, Ensign 
— Lamert, Ensign 
Lieut iSttrans, Ci^ , 

1, from n. p. 8 i F. 

7 da 

8 da 


Capt Spdii^raod, 1 

Ensign Roberts, Licilt. 
- Whyte, Lieut 


S do. 

9 da 
10 do. 

7 da 

V. 

8 da 
7 da 
8da 

7 da 

8 do* 

9 da 

10 do. 
7da 


Cornet Halpin, from 1 LigBk Dr. Ger« 
man Legion, knsisn 7 do, 

T. M. Edwards, Enagn 8 da 

A. W. Horne, P nsign 9 da 

B. H Clarke, Ensign 10 da 

Lieut Rickards, Capt vk* Crooke, 

Afr. Col. CoTji'j 3 March 

Ens^ Patison, Lieut do. 

O. 0. Griffiths, Fnslgn do. 

Licut Gaynor, Capt 7 Vpnl 

Capt Campbell, tram 34 P. Capt. 8 do. 
Ensign Phibba, licut 7 da 

Lieul. Grceth^, from R. Afr. Col. 

Corjiw, Lieut. 8 da 

J. Canny, Ensign 7 do. 

* J. Campbell, !< nsign 8 do. 

A. B. St Lcger, Ensign 9 do. 

R. (\ Macdonald, Ensign vice Grifhths, 
25 F. 10 do 

Rifle Bng. Lieut Middleton, Capt 7 do 

Coxon, Capt 8 da 

Capt Ricketts, from h. p. 72 F. Capt 
9do* 

>■ KeUy. from 13 F. Capt da. 

2d Lieut Power, Ist Lieut 7 da 
2d Lieut and Adj. Faleonar, Ist Lient 

8 do* 

Lieut Gascoyne, from 54 F. 1st Lieut 

9 do* 

— lion. C. P. Blaynex^ from 89 F. 

Ist Lieut do. 

— — Bullet, from 43 F. Ist Lieut da 
R. Dering, fttun R. MiL Acad, at Wool- 
wich, Sd Lieut 7 do. 

J, R* Groves, from da 2d Lieut 8 do. 

C. P. Namier, from da 2d JUeut 9 Ao. 

C. 1*. Aiiuitf* ^ Lieut 10 da 

' J. C. CTiihJtow, 2d Lieut ll da 
W. Crosbte, Sd Lieut 32 da 

Gent Cadet T* W. Nesham, from R. 

Ml). CoU. 2d Liaut vice Lloyd, Horse 
^ Guards , Mf’o, 

^ 3D 
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C^^uiie 


n. St Co, laeiut Du Vemef, Capt 7 April 182J 

Lun^motei Capt U do. 

Sd Lieut. Ileeit, lat Lieut - 7 do. 

* Kobe, Ht Lieut S do. 

JUeut. f ortej fium R. Art lit Lieut 

9 do, 

Ridge, from 27 F. lit Lieut do* 

2d Lieut Joueb, from R. Art lit Lieut 
10 do. 

W, €old> 2d Lieut 7 do. 

U. M. I^tiOUb* from R. Mil. Acad, at 
Woolwidi 8 do. 

£. Adams, from do. 9 dew 

R. L. Plupps, from dp. vice Geddes, ^5 
F. I 10 do. 

G. B. Cumberland, ftom do. 1 1 do. 

R. Fraser, Qrom do, 1* do. 

H. VacheU,fi:om^o. L"do. 

1 W.I.R. W. Calder, Ei^n vice Finney, 9C F. 

7 do. 

2 Ueut Canruthers, from h. p. 4 f. 

Lieut vice Sutherland. 92 F. 9 do. 
Ceyl. Reg. H. A. Atqhuon, 2d Lieut vice Toole, 
80 F. 7 tlo. 

C. C. (Inf.) Capt Head, from R« £ng« Gqit. vice 
Batty, o5 F. 8 do. 

F, Macnamara, Cmign vice Dalgcty, 

61 r. 7 do. 

R.Af.C.Ca Capt. Crooke, firom 09 F. Maj. mco 
llolhs, cancelled 3hUrch 

Lieut elements, Capt. vice Carapbelt 
63 F. 8 Aprri 

— Geoige, from 21 
Brady, J1 F. * do. 

V.C.Newf. Lieut. O’FairelL from h. p. 98 F. Lieut 
vice Croly, 22 F. do., 

— Wieburg, from CO F. Lieut vice 
^ ^ Rice, 96 r, 9 d*w 

Cwt Vernon, from Gren. Gds. Lieut 
CoL of Inf. by purch. i ice Lieut Cot 
^^H^D^l^biiaay, It. Art rtt 2 do, 

De Bathe, from 83 F. L’out Cot 
of lof. by )iurch. mcc Lieut Cot 
^ Henderson, R. Kng. rit. 9 do. 

liicut Lord G. lliU, trom R. 

Guardb, Capt. ot Inf. by purch. vice 
Coles, U. Lng ret, 

Staj: ^ 

C apt Wall, from h. p. 81 P.'Siib Vam. of Mil. iti 
loidih IslancU, vice lic^thoote, 27 F. 

^ i 31 Ma^ 1825. 

Hospital Staff. 

Staff Surg. nicQ, flromh,> Surg. 21 March 1835. 
Assist buig. Waterston. from h. p. i Vet Bn. As- 
sist Sdrg. vice Ho^ Assist M'Chrutie. su* 
persedea 2a do. 

Assut burg. Hart, from h, p. 22 Dr. do. vice 
Ho^. Assist Evers, 14 F. dt*. 

Assist, burg. Home, from h. ik Glenmury Fen. 

do. vice Hosp. Assist Cuming, 67 f^ do. 

Hosp. Assist Rarkin, Assist burg, vice Doherty, 
dead .'ll do. 

Hosp. Assist D. Lamont, do. vice Perkins, rcb. 

14 April 

Hosp. Aisibt J, A. Orr, Hasp. A&iist vice Thom- * 
ton, res. 24 March. 

Hosp. Assist J. Paterson, do. vice Parkin .71 do. 

Hosp. Assist. W. B. Robs, do. \icc Orr, cancelled 

7 April 

Hosp. Assist J. Cavet, do. vice Lamont 14 do. 

Hosp. Assist R. Elhson, do. vice btewait 84 F. 

^ do. 

Hosp. Assist H. M<Math, do. vice Bloke, 90 F. do. 

Ordnance Department^HoyUl Artillery, 
Maj. and Brev. Lieu^ CoL Sii; A. Dickson, K.C.B- 
Lieut Cot vice Dcsbnsav, ret 2 Apnl 1825, 


Capt and Brerv. M^). Rogers, Maj. 
2d Capt Miller, Copt. 

'■ Royal Enginee) s. 


S April 1825. 
do 


M. Gen. Hnmfrey, Col. Comm 
Lieut Col. DiimfoM, Col. 

J! — Whitmoie, do. 

Bt. Mi^. Fyors, Lieut Col. 
— — Vigoureux, do. 

• Buchauan, do. 


23 March 1825. 

do. 
do 
do. 
do. 

, , do. 

Bt Lieut Col. Elliuombe, Lieut ( ol. do. 

Bt Mty. Fanshowo, do. do 

Bt Lieut Col Moclcod, do. vice Dumfotd do. 
Bt Douglas, do, Mce WhitmoK 9 April 

Cunningham, do. vice Hwubrson, ret 

do. 

3d Capt. Slade^ C apt S3 March 

Haiper, do, do. 

Bt Maj* 'rylflen, do. do. 

Wells do. do. 

2d Capt. Dawhon, ilo. do. 

Mudf»e, do. ilo. 

■ btumay,do. ^ do. 

Walker, do. * do. 

-^WiUianis do* Tice Fyers do. 

— Smy til, do. nee V igoureux do. 

Eugli h, do. \ ice Buchanan do. 

Bt Maj. Blanbhard, do. vice Ellicombe do. 

2d Capt Brown, do. vit*e Fuubawc ilo. 

— — — - Pevkc, do. V ic e Mauleod do. 

. Lmmett, do vice Hougj^ da 


Bt Mi^. Thompson, do. vice Cunniogh.im 9 Aiinl 
2d Cjpnt. Ord, from h. p. 2d (*apt 25 March 
— • - I— Hulme, from h. p: do. 

Birch, fnom h. p.ila 

— Macaulcy, from h. P. do. 

Kdsah, from h. p. uo. 

• Pringl^, from h. p, do. 


do. 
do 
do. 
do 

. - do. 

— — — Sax age, from h. p. da '' da 

Waters, ironi h. p. da do. 

— ^ Prim»e, troni Iw p. do. vice Slinle * do. 

' - ( ole, from h. p. da vice Harper do 

— — UitM*n, trom hv da vice Tyldcn do. 

i'lliot, from h. p, do. vice Wells da 

Matson, from h.p. do. xice Dawson da 

— Victor, from h p. do. x ice Mudgo do. 

(rficrvon, from h. p. do. vice Stanway do. 

— - — — Baron, from h. p. da vice Walker do. 
- i enwjck, from h. p do. x ice Williams do. 


— — Hall, froiif U. p. da vice Smith da 

1st Lieut ^ ule, 2d C,4{)t xice English do. 

— — He,Ml, da x ice Blanshard do. 

— Phillpotb, do. vice Browu do. 

— — — Gilbert do. vice Peike do 

Selwy’ , do. near .nmett do 

— ^ GoHseit da vice Tlioinpson 9 April 

Hawksliaxx, ft can h. p. 2d Capt. 

' 25 March 


Ilotham, from b. p. do. 

■■ — - Lemon, from h. p. do. 

— - Here, from h. p. 

— ^ — Fosl^rr, from h. p. do. 

Laldext from h. p. da 

fiordes, from h. p, do, 

— ■<"* Randolph, from n. p. da 

Kennccly, ftrom h. p. do. 

— Hope, from h. p. da 
— • Forbes, from h . p. do. 

— Stotheid, from h. p. do. 
— Gotdon, from h. p. do. 

Robe, from Iw p. do. 


2cl Lieut Mallow, Ibt Lieut 

Drummond, da 

■ - Dawlon, do. vice Vule 


Poc^y, da vice Head 
r Murphy, da vice Philpots 
>- Pettfngall. da vice Gilbert 

- Wentworth, do. vice belwyn 

- Tuckei, da vice Goiset 


da 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do 
da 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do* 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
9 April 
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lltg fco} cli>^ teal Table, 


:()3 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

at Edinburgh^ in the (%$ervaiory^ Caltonlnll, 

N.B.— .TheObserx^tioUB are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o’clock after- 
Observatron, in the artem^n, m the first column, is taken by the Heguter 


182l6ir| TherJ Bare. 


AI.37 
A, 4o 
M.38 
A. 43 
M.39 
A. 50 
M.39 
A. 50 
M.40 
lA. 48 
M.4(U 
A, 53 
M.41 
A. 50 
M.43 
A. 55 
M.43* 
A. 52*' 
Al.40 
I A. 52 
M.391 
A. 48* 
M.38J 
A. 51^ 
M.58 
A. 46 
M.35 
A. 47 
M.37i 
\ 50 
M .)8 
A. 48 


|2‘).46S!| 

.416 

.302 

.3021 

.264 

.364 

.364 

.270 

.570i 

.488 

.470 

.470 

.384 

.450 

.460 

.580 

.802 

.882 

.875 

.850 

.780 

.7191 

.668 

.765 

.964 

.964 

.998 

.996 

.9941 

.906 

.S7» 

.875 


AttachJ, 

Ther. 


M.48 1 
A. 47/ 
.M.48 \ 
A. 18/ 
M.50> 
A. 50/ 
M.54J 


'Wind. I W eather. 


Cbfe. 


Cble. 


A. 56 

M.57\ 
* 59) 


Cble. 


, '"’Cl 

A. 59/ 
'm.69\ 

A. 58/ 
M.j 8 1 
> 8 / 

,M.59rlE 
A.35/|^* 
'M.55\lp 
l.53/|^ 
,M.53l'ir 
A. 50 ) 
MJ>0 
lA. ■ ■ 

M. 

A. 

M.56\ 

V. 58 / 

M 58\ p 

IA.57/,®^- 


Cble. 

[SW. 


cm 


I.OO), 

L.50/f 
«.5n'] 
1. 51/ 


E. 


1S35. 


ahet.jBato.|*^‘|j^^-|Wmd. 


I Foggy with 
|showcrs raiQ.| 

Heavy fog. 

Mom. and 
night rain. 
Fair, sumh. 
but cold. 

Dull with 
rain. 

M arm, 
shovier 4 rain.| 
Wann, with 
'tunshme. . 
Dull, slu ram| 
h.rain.night 
Forei}.sunsh. 
aftem. dull. 

1 * oren. warm 
aft.cold.duU. 
Ram morn, 
day dull 
Dull fa. very 
|cold. 

Mom. dull, 
[day 'Uinsh. 

[Sunshine. 

Foren. mild.j 

E leni. cold, 
inshine. 




«{a.m 
I/IM..37 
I A. 50 


E. 


39 1/ ’.9^0 M.59 \ 

<51 .1 jyjnA.j9J 


SOi 


21 i* ^1*54 

oof M.,59 

A.5S 
03 f M.41 
A- 46 


»Ha- 

*«{|K 

* 8 {K 

qq / M. x> 
A. 46 


M.31 

di.31 , 

m.41 ^.105M.60\ 

‘ ' .105 A.59/, 

, .114 M.SOl L 
29.999 A. 55)^ 
' .920 M .34 ■>* 

.889! A. 57 / 
.820|M,58\ 
.713 A. 60/ 
. 6 ^ M.a 6 \ 
.440*A.54/ 


Weather. 


.401 M.49\ 
' A. 48/ 
M.45\ 
A. 47 / 
M.48\ 
A. 50 / 
M.54\ 
- A. 50 / 
.592 M.481 
.556. A. A) / 
.57>,M 53 1 
.692’ A. 53/ 
.8lb,M.55\ 
.991 A,5C/ 


.209 

.245] 

.483 

.361 

.650 

.660, 

.6321 


.980 M.58 \ 
A. 37 / 


.989 A. , 


Cble. 


ICble. 




NE. 

I Cble. 


|c blc. 
NW. 


Cble. 

W. 


Morn, dull, 
[day ‘^unsh. 
Sunshine, 
l>ery warm. 
Sunshine. 

day 

Moa).log)gy. 
aftern. show. 
Dull, wi& 
showers ram. 
.Rain) tor the 
■day, cold. 
j(i<oren. rain, 
aftern. fair, 
j Dull room, 
day sunsh. 

I Aftem. hail 
nigbt mow. 
Sunsh. with 
showers Iiail.j 
Day fair, 
'shower even. 
If air, with 
isunshine. 
Ditto. 


A\eragc of ram, 2.191 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From ihe date of our last till the Sl-th, the weather continued dry, and 
fallows were wrought with advantage, but the temperature was rather low 
for forwarding vegetation ; nightly frosts were fiequent, which did serious 
injury to the ^'Iqgsoin on fruit-trees, and these have not set well. On high 
and exposed situations, oats were blackened, barley showed a yellow l^af, 
and pease were stinted in growth. From the 24-th of May tjll the 4<th of 
the present month, cold showers were frequent, the tops of the hills ap- 
peared covered with snow, and falloifr ground was too wet for the plough. 
The mean temperature for Gie last ten days in April was 40 i®; for the 
first ten days of this month, b2\° ; and for the two past days it was itS'" ; 
under this temperature, with the moisture at present in the soil, vegeta- 
tion will cotne forward with vfcour, and a favourable change is already 
visible. Wheat pn carse lands looks well ; on light lands the plants are 
strong, but stand thin and unequal. Oats, in general, look well, and 
barley has for the most part resumed a fresh colour; pease improve, 
and promise" a lengthened culm ; heatis appear vigorous ; potatoes are 
looking up ; clover improves, but, in general, the hay crop will be light. 
Farm labour is in a forwdird state on clays: fallow ground is still too wet for 
the plough : in friable loams, turnip-sowing has commenced, and the soil Is 
in excellent condition for producic^ a braird. A spirit of improvement is 
more manifest than for some years past, as may be seen by the quantities of 
lime already spread on potatoe and turnip grounds. In the corn and cattle- 
markets there^as been no material alteration since our last. 

FeitJuMre^ IBM June 1825. . > 
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£diithurglu 


IHio. 

BU. 

\> heat. 1 * 

Barley. Oats. 

Prices \v.pf.' 

P^e. 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

Potat.< 

{Wpeckl 

182 


f'-'t 

UK. 

rheal. 

Peck. 

. .. . 

«.& 

Bis. 

I'.Mt ii 

Peel I 

May 23 

559 

h. d. s.d.^ s. d. Is. d. K.d.' a.id. s. (L 
5365‘M)jlfi 0 liOO 1>0 170 240 

s.d. ikd. 

170210 

& d. 

0 11 

8. d. 

1 0 

May 

23 

.384 

8. d. 

1 4 

52 


Juna 1 

H5^ 

320 39 0 4 2B0 5.td IK0246 

190 210 

0 10 

4 ^ 


50 

"00 

1 ^ 

fij 


a 

549 

350 3K0 15 10 280 526 IS 0 220 

190 216 

0 10 

^ 0 


7 

47s 

1 4 

65 

’ '1 

15 

501 

I 

54 6 38 0 16 10 30 tt 3301190 21 61 

1 <' 1 

20 0 220 

0 10 

1 0 

ijJiine 

11 

408 

1 f> 

65 ! 

i 

1 ' 
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FIAU PEICES IN SCOTLAND, CROP 1824 . 


AaCnnECN^^imE— Oitmeal, eight «itoDe 
weight, \3»— I'aitn.oi m irkcc Hear. AbpnhHjnsh ire 
Tn'»a>.ure, without fotldt r, *.lb Kil— l>ittoditto «it»l 
toldei 28^ 8il— Barley, \herL nshire mt'teuio. 
Without fodder, 27i»— Oitto ditto, with fo<ld( r 
-~04ts, first quality, without foddei, IHb dd— Ditto 
(fitto, with fodder, 23*i 6(1—0 its, second quality, 
without fodder, 16 h 6d~Ditto ditto, with tcKldei , 
21s bd— Malt, (duty included,) 4Js— Hian , 17^— 
Wheat, without f^idder, M — Ditto^ w ith fod ** 

der, 34s 6d— ( Three last, Luilithgow measure.) 

BANFFSHIRE.— Wheat, Potafoe Oats, 

with todder, 22s (d — Ditto, without ditto, 178 dd 
— Lomroon Oats, with fiulder, 19 r bd— Ditto, with - 1 
out ditto, J ls6d— Bailey, wijlhliKlder, — Ditto, 
witliout ditto, 21s— Best Be9r«4)r Big with fixlder, 

2 >s— Ditto, without chtto, I^2s,— Second Bear, with 
fodtlpr, SJn 6d — Ditto, without ditto, l'>*. (»d — Oat 
meal, eight htone per bushel, Hsbd— Pease and 
Beans, 17s 6d— Rye and Second Oats, (no evidence 
adduced.) 

BERWICKSHIRE.— Wheat, ^boll, 27 sl 0 |d 
— Merse Barley, SGt, Larnmermun Barley, 
Jlsni— Rough Bear, J Is— Merse Oats, Ps94d— 

I amniennuir Oats, 1 is Id— Pt w, 18* S<d— Oat- 
meal, eight btone V' Ik> 11, 16^ 9id. 

CL XLIWIANN \NsrilRE —Who it lOs-Kerse 
Harley, lls 6d— Dryflold ditto. “ilK— Mooiland 
ditto, JTs 6d— Oatmeal, ISs 6d— Ki rsc O its, IJs 4d 
Dryhold ditto, 17s— Beans, 18i od— Malt, dis— 
Pot'»toen Os. 

nUMl Rins SHIRE.— Wheat, 7s Od-Barley. 

Is >id— PotatQeOatB,8bB4<I — Common OatijiSM 
— ind Malt, 9s 6d 'P' Wmthester bushtl— Oat 
iru al, 3s /d. 

FDIVBURffnSHlRi:.-Best Wheat, T boll, 
m lid— 'second ditto, >(K— Be<t Bailey, ?(h— 
second ditto, 28s — Ihird dl(^o, 26s— Bet Oats, 
17s Hid— Second ditto. Ids— Best Oatmeal, 18s— 
J'eose and Beans, 18s ( d 

ril rsllIRE-Whito Whrit, "Os U-Rcl 
Wheat. 2L 4d-Barlc\, JTs— Bear. J((s— Oats. ISs 
M#al, by weight, IBs Od— M« al, by m sure, 17s i»d 
—Pease and Beans, IfalOd — Rvi, is Sil— Malt, 
JSs bd. 

I-ORrVRSHmE.-^heat >2s "d— Barley, 
’Is 8<1— Potatoi Oats, lus 2d— (ommoi Oit,, 

1 1— Oitint il, ISsGd— I»ca.sc ind Beans, 1 7s In 

IIVDDINJ.TO\SIIlRr— Wh<at,first "7 mU' 
S( t ind, "IsT^d , Thud, 28s 10 d — Barley, lO lOd, 
second, J Is J^d , Third, 27b Hd— Opts, »I)h Id , 
Second, IHs ') d , Third, ITs 4ild— Pace, ISa J^d 
Suond, 17s Syd, Third, 16b 8^d. 

IWI RNESS SHI RE.— Wheat, V boll, three 
f riots ol the c‘oun|y measure, 96 pints, ’>(N— Pittp, 
withtjdder, '>Ts— Oatniral, 0 stone, 20'* — ^Whlte 
<> Its, firlots, 21s— Ditto, n i(h foddei , 2 is— HImk 
hlick Oatb, > firlots, 12s— Ditto, with. fodder, l>s» 
Meal, the produce of Block. OAs, 19s— Barley, 

4 hrlotb, 28s— Ditto, wiUi fodder, Gd — ‘»cotth 
III ar, or Bigg, Sbs— Ditto, with fodder, 2S3bd — 
Piase, f-ame measure as Wheat, 20s— Ditto, with 
*0 ider, 27s— Rye, same measure, 20s. 

KIlNrHfclDINERHinr -Oalmeal, 17s 2d— 
M hite Oats, without fudd^, 1 >8 5d— Ditto, wiUi 
fodder, 19s 11d->^otatoc Oats, without fodder, 
iSs 9 1— Ditto, with fodder, 27s 3d— Bear, without 
tnldii, 22s— Ditto, with fodder, 26s .>d— Pease, 
''idmiit fodiler, 17s lud— Ditto, with fodder, (no 
< ' lUenoe)— Barley, without fod^r, 27s lOd— Ditto, 

^ ith fodder, 7ls 4d— Wheat, w ithout fodder, 3es Td 
•itto, with fodder, 57i* M Beans, without fodder, 

—Ditto, with fodden (no cxulcnce ) 


KI\ ROSS-SIIIRE.— Wheat, 778 Cd— B^st Bear, 
27s, Seeond ditto. 2>s— Best W hile Oats, 17b 2d» 
Second ditto, 15s — Best Black OaU, 15s, Second 
ditto, 1 IS— Oatmeal, 17s Id— Pesue and Beam, 
76a bd-Molt, 42b. 

STEWXRTRV OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT.— 
Common Oats, 28 5d V* bushel, or 2'is 7d ■I?*' boll 
.^Potatoe ditto, s 8d ditto, or 29s 4d ditto— Dear, 
3s Sd ditto, or 4(s 4d ditto— Barley, 4b bd ditto, or 
51s Jd ditto— Oatmeal, 2b ^ stope, or 3 s ditto— 
Wheat, 7b 4yd ■t*' busheU 

LANARK‘?nrRE —Best sort of ttlieat, 'Is 
^ boll , Second sort, 29s ()d— Best sort of Bark y, 

Bd , Second sort, 28s 10\d , n>iid sort, 17s Jd 
— B^st sort at Bear, J4s 5(1 , Se'cond sort 25f,— 
Best sort of Oats, (seed exuipted.kJS, Second 
sort, lbs. lyd— Debt sort of Oatraeil, 17s2:f(l, be- 
cond sort, ibb 9d— Best sort of Pease, JOs. 

MORAYSHIRE— Wheat, T boll 29s Cd- 
Barlty, or Bear, 268 — Oats of five firlots, 2()&— 
Oatmeal, nine stone, 20s— Oatmeal, eight stone, 
1 lb 93 d— Pease, -^boll, 218— Beans, Jls— Rye,208. 

PERTHSHIRE.— Wheat, best, TOs— ‘•econd 
ditto, JSsbd— Barley, best, 28s bd; Seeonil ditto, 
26s— Oats, l)0st, 18b 9d , Second, 17&— Pease, 17s — 
Rye, 17s— Meal, by weight, 18b 9d— Ditto, by 
measure, 1 8s 9d. 

RENFREW SIIIRF -W^heakFiret rate, 30s 87il 
—Medium, 7i)s 74d — Oats, First rate, 18s 5d; Mo- 
diuni, IHs Id— Bear & Barley, First rate, 29b 1 1 yd , 
Mi flium, 2Hs 5d , Third rate, JSs — ^Beans Aj Peabc, 
>irst rate, 258 lid. Medium, 22s lid— Oatmeal, 
(irst rate, IBs 6u. 

ROSS klllRE — W'heat, 50s 2d— Barley, First, 
28s 9(t Second, J4s— Oatmeal, nine stone, 20s 6d 
— Oatb, I’lrst, lour firlots, 1 K ; Second, ditto. 
Ids 7d — Beans and Pease, 20s— Barlevmeal, 17s 

ROXBUIIGIISHI RE.— Wheat, 35s Id— Pease. 
2K4d— Barley, 31s 9d— Oats, JOs 7d — all by the 
Tc viotdale Boil — Oatmud, by the load of sixteen 
stones, 53 h. 

‘.CLKIRKSrilRF— I mhtlmow Boll— Common 
O Us, 1 lb 2Ul — Potatoe O its, Ifs 2J — Meal, ^ lii ill 
ot i ight sto Ho, 16s 7id— U n k \ , J is— Rou^h Boai . 
or Big, (no ex ) — Pent, I7s 4 I— Wluat, ‘J7s Jjd 

STIRLINGSIIIRF— Whe^t, 70s fd-Kerse 
Bariev, >is— Dryaellditto, 3(h— MaU,41 — Beaiiv 
and Pe*ab(, in'? 6d — kerse Oats, 17s bd— Dryhold 
ditto, 1 bb b 1— Oatmeal, 17s Od — Munrland Oats, los, 

SUl HPR L \NDSHIRr —Wheat, iHill. 'h 
— Bailey JSs— Beir, J>s— Pease, *J Is— Beans, 21b 
— Oat, Pot itoe, JOb— Oatb, Dun, 16s— OUmc'al, 
6]btout Duteh,20b. 

W IGTONSf nRK.-tOatmcal, weighing 290 lbs. 
avoirdupois, 7Js Sd boll or (luorter, oi 2s Wl V 
bushel or stone — Barley, ^ Gnlioway boll, 57s 7d 
ditto, or 4b 9Jd ditto— Beai V ditto, >0s 9d ditto, 
or 4s 2W-~Malt, V ditto, ^X)s ditto, or 7s fd ditto 
—Potatoe Oats, 'P ditto, Tls bd ditto, or 2s7id 
ditto — 'second ditto, (no txidencc,)— Common 
ditto, V ditto, 2Ss ditto, or Js 4d ditto— 'second 
ditto, (no ex idence,)— Rye, ^ ditto, 5ls 7d ditto, 
or 48 Jd ditUx— Wheat, T quarter of eight Wmch. 
biisli 57s 6(1 ditto, or 7b 2 1— s< cond ihtto. T ditto, 
58 V* bubhel— Beans, 'P' ditto, lOs ditto, or 5b 
ditto— Pease, W ditto, 40s ditto, or 7d ditto— po 
tWoes, 'V*' boll of 16 auchlets, 



Uegistn. — Omr^ of Exchange f ^c,^liunkrvpts; [[June 

Course of Exchange^ London^ June 14.— — Amsterdam, 12: 2. Ditto at 
11 : 19. ttotterdam, 12 : il. Antwerp^ l2 : 3. Hamburg, 36 : 10. lAltona, 36 : II, 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 20. Bourdeaux, 25 ; 45. Krankfort«oii-’*he-Mame. 151* 
Madrid, 364- Cadiz, 36i. Gibraltar, 31. Leghorn, 50. Genoa, 45 Lisbon, 51^4*. 
Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro. 43. Dublin, OJ-^Cork, OJ ^ cent. 

Prices of Bulllony IJ** uz. — Foreign Gold m bars, j£.3ul7i>10. — New Doubloons, 
X.OifOiiO. — New Dollars, 4s>.«ill4d.— .Silver in liars, standard, 5sir04d. 

Premiums of Insuianceat Lloifd^s, — Guernsey or Jeiscy, 10s. — Cork or Dublin, 
10s. (>d^.>-.Belfast. 10&. 6d.— Hamburgh, 9s. 6d. a lOs. bd. — Madeira, 15s 9d. a 
20s-- Jamaica, 25s. a 30s..^llome, 35^‘fl 40^— Greenland, out and home, a gs. 


’ Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^ftom Ma^ 18, to June 8, 1825. 



Ma/18, 

May 25. 

June 1. 

June 8 

Bank Stock 

229 

2274 

2274 

2314 

3 ^ cent, reduced 



894 

90i 

3 cent, consols 

90 

... 

9(lJ 

— 

,34 V cent, do 

97 

96J 

971 

973 

4 cent, do 

104J 

ion 

1Q4^ 

— 1 

Ditto New do 

■ 



_ 


India Stock 


2774 

2274 

49 

Bonds 

60 

51 

i54 

29 

Exchequer bills,, 

44 

30 

34 

on 

Consols for account 

90 

892 

904 

— 

French 5 ^ cents 

(74 fr. 25c. lOlfr.— c 

lODfr— 

101fr.~c 1 


Ai.^uauetical List of En&i.isii Bakkeupts, announced lictwccn th^e 2CvI oJ 
April and the 19th ot May 1825: extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alexander, W. Hath, hatter. 

Anderson, VV. AVotton Cnderedpfe. clothier, 
liahy, J. Bn«!tol, inorchant 
Harnett, C, Waterhead itiill, near Oldhara, cotton- 
spinner. 

Boddington, T. and J, Oland, Gloucester, brown- 
stone, w are potter... 

Boorer, T. button, Surrey, horse dealer, 
lioultb^, E. Liscipool, Tnerihant. 

Howen, G. Hristol, oil and toloumian. 

Bridgman, J. lirrefo’d, tom dciki. 

Browne, W. 11 henimigton roiul, merchant 
Brownley, T PoLnd street, tailor 
Bro^ u, 11. 'J ^/lLkenh.un, cabinet maker, 
l^rwn, S O\loid street, cheesemonger. 

Burgess, G. Ch itliam, baker. 

Burn, J. Manchester, cotton merchant. 

( ampbell, C. I i\<rpuol, merchant 
Carter, J I lanoxcr street, millimr. 

Chambeilain, W. Xiath, corn dt alt r and hotel- 
keeper. 

Chambers, T. Feneliurch street, I aidvtarcman. 
Clmc, V\. Bristol, piovision niereh.uit. 

Chawnei, B. Haiilmry, Stafford, brich-makcr. 
Clay, W. C uihmi trt ct, flour facto* 

Coates, b. Palstt ul, plumber and gla/icr. 

Crane, R. Lnerpi ol, uulor, 

CtockatjC. and T. ■\\iJkie, Lawrence I'outncy- 
place, mcichanth. 

Ciowther, T. Ihuldtrsfleld, manufactuicr. 

Dare, G. Liverpool, crocti. 

Davidson, J, Gutter lane, warehouseman. 
Dietrechscn, K. Newman strfi^ woollen draper. 
Dixon, T. Chtheme, Lancaster, com-menhant. 
Dryden, U. Newcastle on 1 ync, common-brewer. 
Durrant, J. T. Lambeth road, Mitualler. 
Fdmans, J. W arwick-lanc, Cheesemon^c’-. 
Edmond, J. Size lane, warehouseman. 

Fscott, II. Dupster, Stwnerset, maltster. 
Fitzpatrick, C. G. Great Guildford street, grotcr. 
Foulke*. J. wood street, tca-dealci. 

Fox. F. Liverpool, surgeon. 

Frearsnn, M. and J. Gordon, Hollioin, Imen dra- 
pers. 

Fuller, R. Reigate, shopkeeper. 

Ciardic, L. Recent strett, p.weller. 

Gough, J. Dursley, Iinon dra]»er. 


GriTths, W. II# Lime street* wmc merchant. 
Dalford, H. Gld street, jtuelUr. 

Ilrtiieock, H. \^enbu^^, Ikrefoid, dealerin hor 
IHiling, r. PortlHud select, Brighton, bruzui 

G. ntptfo.d, and V\. Fit.ock, Eartfo.d, 
brewers. 

Ilaswtll, J. F. (''u*t'im load, horse dealer. 
lUiison, b. Biovvnlow slieel, tailor 
Ho ’«son, S. and J. Halit ix, iron toundeis. 

Hodg on, b. Halifax, ixonr .ander. 

Hollins. J, Aidwuk, inni toundtr. 

1 lunl, B. C harlotti street. Uku ktnars-road, dL.ilcr 
Jones, \V, Worun oo 1 ‘trcct, eorn and eo.U m«.i 
• thant. , 

Elojd, T. H, Wood strict, Che.ipsidc, warehon^t 
n»n. 

Llovd^T. W instjnslow, Salop, timber mcieh.int 
M‘Kinnon, T. Wapping, High street, oilm m 
Marty^, T. E. Carshidlon, torn and coal m( ulunt 
Mathews, R, Watling street, warchousem in. 
Meads, G Bath, horse dealer. . 

Milne, J. li\er]'ooJ,Ji\cm ke^er. 

Aloore, J. Manchester, eornKlcalcr. 

Moms, T. Hkiokw'all, ear]icntcr. 

Mo,s, A. Shadvi%lk slopscller. 

■Miwgan, T. L. Bn'<tol, muon. 

J’prtitt, T. Hiistol, tab netrmakcr. * 

Have J, J. St linos dra]ier, 

Payne. buiniouth, linen-draper. 

J'ettifer, II. High-Holbom, cheosemoi|>T. 
I'hillips, J. llorsjty<lown, eheesi monger 
Pliillips, \\. R. Horeham-wood, Herts, hot 
dealer. * 

Quinlan, J, T. .and J. T. Stokes, St. George, H i 
nover squai’®, dvers. 

Quirk, V\ . Liverpool, ale and beet brewer. 
RaniFbothain, C . W. Clemcnt’t, lantf, nierclian* 
Bayner, J. City road, grocer. 

1iicharfI<ton, P. J. Livcrpopl, merchant* 
Richmond, R. Leicester, wooHeiwlrAper. 
Ridgway, J. Macclesfield, afk-manufisetuw. 
Robbtson, J. Hcdlion street, Clerkenwell, jewcu« 
Roper, P. Hnymarket, hosier. . , , 

Sawyer, G, Wynyatt atiect, Goswell-street, deain 
in lace. • 

Shannom J- Liverpool, merchant, . . 

"shaie, ( .St, peteifS, Worcester, cydci merchant 
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1 Rc' ii>tcr, — Banh runts, — Birthi,. — Marriages. 


Shcppaul, C. Linilvlh, leathcr-drt,*sher. 
sliieldb, .1. 1.ciinbuth, wire-worker. 

Skdii'. J. Lp<h1s, (Ir iiKM. 

Smith, (\ builder, tast street, W.ilw<irlh. 
smiUi, tk Newea-itl u|)on-l)ne, victudUer. 
bimth, It. Northauyton, late dealer. 

Souu 1 V die, W I /erpool, a ictualler. 

.St. Albin, \V. Wanington, lianwishire, music s'*!- 
Icr. 

Stanton, J. VVorcistc^i coal and timber merchant. 
SiinthiMinb, A. Oldbury on the hill, Gloucebt*r, 
jnallhttT. 

Taylor, J. Little PuUency street, cheesemonger. 
Tlutcher, J . Stock})ort, saddler. 


Uphill, R. \V«“st-Lyillord, Somcraer, ipotlip 
Vandermoolen, V. L. Hound >ditth, w,uc’iuu:.i>- 
man. 

Uaketord, J. \V . B ilton le Moors, linen dra^iei. 
V\a.wick, .1. Austn fiurs, wint-mci chant. 

M ells, fj. Oxtord sticet, trunk maker. 

Milford, E. Ho .ton, com factor. 

Wilkinson, W. Uht'sto.i, I«mc.ustci, nieichant. 

M ills, J. Oucen \ini street, bool-ni 'kci. 

VVikon, T. Udgcn are-road, shoii-keeppr. 

Wood, T. Hi'sou, istartord, ironnioiii^tr. 

Woods, O. Stowinarktt, tairn meicbant. 

M right, VV. < Paternoster-row, bookseller. 

\ oung, J. Auotin friars, mcichant. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bakkhuptcies and Dividends, aiuiountcd 
May 1825 ; extracted from the Edinburgh (iayette. 


SEQlTUbTEAT IONS. 

i orle, Willnni, distiller at Ormiston. 

( i.illoivay, John, builder m Leith. 

Kos-s, Andrew, mucliant and giocer in Tam. 

Stevenson, John A fc«on, dyers and ealicO'in inters, 
llutchmsontown, Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Cell, jAcj, fish merchant, Perth; by Buist, 
merchant tliere. 

Crown, Geoige, (the firm ofl distillers at Ruther- 
glen li'idge; by R. Laurie, merchant lU Glas- 
gow. * 


DIVIDENDS. 

Giant, Lew'j'?, bookseller, InveiHLss; bv Jt. C. 
Lusk, botiksellei there. 

HVnd, John, merchant, Ac. in Oroenoek; by Alex- 
ander Murdoch, town clerk ^ olbiv, Ur. 
Hunter, IJimcan, London, and \lt\iiider lluiiter, 
OLisgow, merchants ; by 1. taluoncr, writer, 
GL*sg</W. V 

King, (jicorge II. late merchant m Glasgow ; by 
John Eadie, account mt there. 

Lex a h, G>." 0 'ga, late ineicli.iat, Thurso; by G. 
Dunnet there. 

Lure, J. J.ineiehant m Greenock; bv .L Fraser 
merchant there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHb. 

1SJ1. \ug. 21. .\t the Govenunent nou<;e, near 
iMrrainatU, Newbouth Wales, the Lady of his 
Exccllerj‘*y Major-Geneial Su Thomas Brisbane 
Maulougail, K.O.B. a son and heir. 

18 Jj. March 17- At Gibmltar, the Lady of Ma- 
jor Hill DicksOii, 61th regiment, a daughter. 

\pnl 16. At Warkton, the Lady of the Rev. 
Daxid Wauohope, a son, 

20. At 5, Bcniard Row, btockbndge, Ldiiff 
burgh, Mrs Macfarlan, a son. 

— Ijj Gloueestci Places Edinburgh, the Lady 
ot t'aptain Paisous, a daughter. 

2j. vt Geoigt’o Place, Leith M’^alk, Mrs W. B. 
M‘ Kean, a son. 

J7. \t his house, %, iieat Russel btreet, Lon- 
don, the Lady of James Loch, Lsq, a sou. 

— Mts VV. Nicholson, 20, UasUe btreet, Edin- 
burgh, a sou. 

2 ‘». \t No. 3, Bel lex ue Crescent, Kdmbmgh, 
Mrs Crawford of Cartsburn, a daughter. 

— At 16, Charlotte bquaie, Ldiiiburg^j Mrs 

Jolm Tod, a daughter. ' 

— At \ enlaw, Mrs William Campbell, a daugh- 

ii 1. 

May 1. At Cumbernauld House, tlie Hon. Mrs 
t Itinmg, a daughter. 

— • At Lochnaw Castle, Lady Agnew, a daughter. 

2. Mrs Dundas of Arniston, a son. 

1. At Manchester, the Lady of Sir Alexander 
Don of Newton, Bark M. P. a son and heir. 

— At Walton Park, Mrs Majow Campbell, a 
slaughter. 

'). At Edinburgh, the Lady of II. btopford 
Nixon, Esq. R. N. a son. 

— At Kjelvin Grove, Mts Buchanan, Auchin, 
torly, a daughter. 

6. At 26, Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, the 
Maiquise de Riano sforza, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Kolxirt Eckford, 
l^sq. superintending surjpm, Bombay medical 
^ tablishment, a son, still^rn. 

S. At Dmn^eugh, the Lady of Adam Hay, 
^ iq. a boi 

— At Calais, the Lady'of Robert Gun, of Mount 
konnedy. Esq. a daughter. 

At 3, Dundas-Strect, Edmburgh,' Mrs Alait- 
^ tf»d, a son. 

10. Mrs Robeit Cadcll,* 111, Geoigc Street, 
f hnlmrgh, a son. 

l? At ( anoa Hall, th*' La ly of Major Dun U', 
^ 'vughhr. 


May l.>. At Mehille House, the Countess ot 
Lexui and Mehille, a daughter. 

16. At Drummontl, the Lady of (\iptain D. 
WaephersoQ, a daughter. 

— Mrs Irxiue, XorthLimbcrland bticct, Ldin- 
burgh, adaughtci. 

— - At Gorscube, the Lady of Jc hn Campbell, 
Fsq. a son. 

17. At Houston, the Lady of Major bhairp, 
xouiKicr of Houston, a daiigiitci . 

21. The Mauluoi.c.-,s ol a daughter. 

22. Mrs Dickson, We,t Ix.uk Manse, Edinburgh, 
a daughtc r. 

— At Pilrig-blreet, Edinburg, Mrs Moule, a 
son. 

Lately. At Mils ilbui- ,h, Mrs Langhome, #soii. 


M VURIVGCS. 

1S2L June 16. At Bauloah, Bengal, George 
Gordon Maepherson, INq. of the Bengal Medic.il 
csiablishmeiit, L) Maria, d lughter of T. Dawney, 
Esq. Buckinghamshire. 

July 2U. At \an Diemen’i, latnd, Newman Wil- 
Iiate, E^q. ot (»lcn NfMl-.ou, l> Eli/a, youngest 
daughter of Mr James I’owi'rs, of Cambusbanon, 
in btirhngshiTc. 

1825, March 1. .At Riod*' J.aniero, John L. Mao- 
farquhar, Fsq. tv) Catherine, daugUler of the Rex. 
John Dampier. rcc'lor of Coltord, Uorsei, and 
Langton, JThaitravcr, W I't^. 

April 2'*. At Munbuia, GlasSfoid, \\ lUiain 
Douglass, Lmi- merchant, l)emeu*ra, to J.m“t, 
second daught'T of Jamv Vision, L^q. of Muir- 
buiii. 

-- At Edinburgh, Tnmes Bcnnat, r.sqifrwriter, 
to Mill garct, only daughter of the late Mr Wil- 
liam M'Kimmic, Elgin. 

— Mr David Fergu&on, merchant, to Maigaret, 
cl lest daughter ot Mr llvibcit 1 lamc, merehani, 
(ilasgow. 

26. At Glasgow, Alexandci Haig, Esq. of lax'h- 
rin, to Miss Berry, daughter of John Btrry, Esq. 
of Moore Place, Glasgow. 

— At the manse of Old Kilpatrick, Thomas 
Thomson»E«q. merchant, (Tlasgow, to Fhralicth, 
only daugnter of the Rev. U Uliam Macaitucy. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Nath.micl Monen. 
West ('hapel, Grccnork, to Mary, daughtci ol 
Alexander Sha rid, I'sq. advocate. ' 

— Althrpansli ( hutch of VVeaton, ncai Wee 
don, No'^ih'mpt *n hire, Lieut, toloml Henry 



7(>S — Marriu^u. — Dialln. • LJuiie 192o. 


UcW lI'itthin'K)!], ^iconrt <«on t* the lliin I rMiciK 
UtK HuUhinsoti, ««nd tiephi.w oi tlic Lari ot Po^ 
ji n 'hiiioie and lord liutthuiaOiii to tlie Hon 
Mis 1 redenck Noitli IJouglis 

\pril 27 . \t liUs^ow, John C uKjks, Fsq. to Hen 
iiLtta, daughtei ol SanuiU Cooi>er> I bu ot I{.Uliu 
dallo^lu 

— \t Haddeitv House, Thonins Mackenzie, Cs.q. 
olOrd, t) Mls Vinu Watson I ovvler, daughter 
ot Jaints rowler I? s j ot lladdert> 

— At H iwuk, the J{t\. Lh irlt s ITiomson, ini- 
nistei ot llu Sc ittiMi Clmrih, hi orth Shields, to 
Janet, eldest daughter of Mr Iranas Hallantjne, 
mcrchuit, Hawuk. 

1*8. At I ainplxlton, Fnpt James Coutts Craw 
ford, of the R N to Miss Helert^Cnmnbcll, third 
daughter ot the late John Campbell, Esq. of KiL 
dalloig. Arg\let>hire. 

i > Vt Uaemoir House, W illiam Gordon, Esq 
Lu utenant t oloncf of the Ahcrdecnshiu local 
militia, eldest son of Lieutenant (idicral (lordon 
Cumnnng 'ikcnc, ot Pitlurg nnd Hyce, to Ann, 
daughter of the late ^Icxiiulcr Brtbncr, Esq. ot 
Lairne>. 

30. At Edinburgh, Ihomis Knatchbull, Esq. 
of the Uu>al Aitdh i>, •«ou ot the late Sir rdward 
Knatchbull, Hart, ot Mcisham Hatch, in the 
county ot Kent, to Jane, second daughter of bir 
Johnionmll, Judg^ ot the High Court of Ad- 
iiMialt). 

— At Garbit^, Alexander Maepherson, Esq. 
surgeon, Milford Cottage. Abcrlour, to innie, 
younge->t dauglitcr of the late Cicorge Grant, Esq. 
Drumfurroch 

May ) At ( heltenliam, Charles Ilrodric, Esq. 
nephew of Lord Visaiunt ^Middleton, and eldest 
son of the late \rchbishop of C ashcl, to the lion. 
Emma Stapleton, third daughtc of Lord Le 
Dcsjicncer. 

C \t Milton, the Rev. Peter Steele, 13, Brough- 
ton Place, I dmburgh, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of lamo^ l*vddK, Esq. architect. 

7 \t Mary le Bonne ( hurch, London, James 
Grint Dutf, Lsq. of Ldcn, Aberdeenshire, Captain 
in the Bombay army, to Jane, only daughter ot 
Hhiteliw Aiiislie, M D. late of Madras. 

‘1. AtChatterriat, Mr W liter Symington, mer- 
chant, Paislcv, to Lilias, daughter of Hob^bte- 
yenson, E'«q, of ChatterfI it. 

11. At London, Sir William I-oulis, Bdrt. of 
Ingiehy Manor, Yorkshire, to Mary Jane, second 
daughter of the htc General Mr Charles Ross, 
Bart, of Oalnagoisn, tuid of L.ulv Mary Ross, and 
niece to the Duke of Leiiistti, ishoga\e away the 
bride*. 

11. At Stonehaven, Mr Da\i 1 Fairwcather, 
meicnant, to Miss Helen Is 'pier, ol that place 

17- \t Ldinbuigh, Robert Maekcy, Jane 
held Place, Ltith, to Mary, second daughter ol 
Robert Brown, Esq of New hill 

23. CapUin 1 oil)*s, 78th regiment, to Marga- 
ut, eldest (kiughter of the late John Urquhart, 

1* sq of Cr ugston. 

24. Cfcorge Home Simpson, Fsq. merchmt, 
london, to Isabella, youngc'st cLughter of John 
1 umbull, L q, Peebles. 


DI VTIIS. 

1824 June 23. At Pen mg. Miss Pnsciha Mic 
Gachen, daughter of the late Robert MacCraclien, 
Fm}. and gr unl dauglitcr of the deceased ( aptam 
Robert MaeGocbeii ot Dalquhat, in the county of 
Dumfries. 

Aug ib AtCaleutla, Win. Patou, Esq. Mem- 
l»cr of the Board of Kesenue there 

Oit 2IL At Sccunderaba I, Eiiphemn Tod, cl 
d< st daughter of Captain W rigid, 4uth regiment 
Madras N. I 

51). At Belise, Honduras, John Ihomton, Fsq 
surgeon 

Nov. 23. Tn Assam, Chirles Stcuait, F sq as 
Ms! int suigeon of the Hon. f ast India C ompanv s 
•trvux, Bengal cstahUsliinent, third son of the* 
laic John Steu irt, of Oiertown 

z7 At IriehinofHily, Wiiiiu.m fjordon Cum- 
ining Diiiif^ar, Coriict in the 'ith regiment of 
Madri 11 itive caialiVi and fourth son pt Sir 
Arehinald Ounber of Northficld, Bart 


• Dec 2 In the h.irbour at Boinbny, C apt Wal- 
lace. 1. Dun'op, ot the 7th native nitaiilry, se- 
eoni sou ot iohn Dunlop, > f Ballaiu kiei, and 
the* louith sou he hu-. lost 'Jnce the month of 
August ISJt), be tween tlic ageff ot 17 and .32, 

P At Rangoon, aged 12, J unts Walker, I sq, 
(third sm ol the late 1 lanciS? VValke*i, tsq. of 
Tandiihint,) Majoi ot the third ^ gum fft of Ma 
dr IS N itivL Inlaiitry. M ijor A\alker had been 
inliilui above twenty year«, during which jh?- 
iiiKllK had bcHii muchciigaged in active servue. 
He was in the eoinmaml 01 a brigade at Rangoon, 
aihl fell, at the he ul ol his troops )» the hour ot 
victoiy 

11. \t Mooishe iabad, William Loch, Esq. Re- 
sident at the Com t of the Rajah of Bengal. 

— Ill c amp, of .1 wound he leccived on the 2d 
of that month, while gallmitly volunteering his 
sci vices with trooj's wlio atticRed the msiirgents 
iKjfore the fortol Kittore, m the MairalU Doai'b, 
ot which (ountry he olheiated as ehiet eollcctoi 
and political agctit, Jolm Collins Munro, 1 '‘cp oi 
the Hon 1 a t India Comiwny s civil service, M.i- 
dras c btablishmeiiU 

182). Jan, 22, At Queendon, Upiier Canada, 
Ttiomas Dickson, Lsq. 

April 4. At Summeitield, near Haddington, Ro- 
bert Dodds, 1 sep 

f . \t Hamlmrgh, Mrs Stcxldart, leliet of the* 
litc Mr Thonm stock! irt, mcrchnilt tlie^gh 

11 At his lathers koUaC, Carnbet, k^fcshire, 
Robert Hendcisoii, late student of divinity, Edin 
burgh. 

1 i. At Bath, Mary, wife of las. Strachan, 1 sq. 

*1 . At Brussc Is, aged 3/, tlie Hon llolKrt An 
nc ley, many years his Majesty’s consul it Ant- 
werp and next brother and heir presumptiyc to 
the Earl ot Anneslcy. 

22, At lal'o V, county of Waterford, m eonse 
» quenceof a fall from his horse on the preyioiis 
WcvIncicLiy, John Campbell, Esq tluef otbeer ot 
]K>liec. 

23 At Muirtowu, Miss Cliristian Baillie Duff, 
daughter ot H R. Duff, Esrp ol Mulitown, 111 
the 18th year of her age. 

— At Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Jane Drum- 
mond* wife ot LieuUuaiit D. Mtiefarlan. 

24 At J uihrhgow, Miss Andrew, sister of the 
late Provost Andrew, 

2). At Gretnhill House, Dingwall, Ross shire, 
Bose, lady ot ( sptain Muiiro, late of the 42d 
Royal Highlanders. 

27. AtJ'ans, M Denon, so well known as tlic 
Director ol the French Museum, and lor his tra 
y els in Egyjit On coming aw ly from the salt 
of the pictures of M lapcynere, he was spued 
with violent jmiris m the flohiieh, against whuh 
thesuecou s of art were of no avail In fifteen 
hour, he wis no more, 1 his short illness termi 
nated a long life. 

— At Skene, in the 7‘th year of his age, George 
Skei #*, l! sq of Skene an 1 1 arrestonc. 

Late^. Profe*ssor Pictet, of Geneva, lie was 
bom in andsueceeded the celebrated bassure 
in the^ohair of plulosophy in 1780. He is well 
knownTo Europe. 

— At Rangoon, in the Bunnan empire, J. Spot- 
tiswoode Trotter, Esq. Captain n the Rith rigi 
me nt of native infantry, and Commander oi the 
for(*c of Madras pioneers. After a servue of 2i» 
years m vanous countries of the East, and in many 
e impaigDs, m whieli he bore a distinguished pi-t, 
this gallant officer tell a victim at last to tevn, 
brought on by f itiguc and over exertion m ttu 
late conflicts with the BurmohC. 

— At Port Glasgow, John M'MUrtnc, I sq 
Chief Magistrate. 

— \t 'rully.illan, the Hon. Mary Elphinstone, 
in h< r Hith year. 

At her house, Penbedw, Flintshire, Mrs W'll 
hams, relict of Major Wdhains many years M.P*^ 
for I hntshiic Mrs WilliAms, and her sister, Lady 
C otton.wereinarried on the sameday, were widow 
111 tiu sam^ year, and died in the same week, ni 
the same house* 

— At Rome, m hci 48th year, the Prmc^ 
Borphese, foimerly Paulina Buonaparte*, tlie fa 
youiite sister of Napoleon, after a long and stvere 
illncs««. 


Rulhvin A. Printers, Edinbuigh 
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Adolphe and Selanie, a morartale, re- 
view of, 

Advantages, supposed, of war, on the, 678 
America, North, meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, 118 — Decree of 
the United Provinces of Mexico, 867— 
State of Upper Canada, 617 
America, South, treaties of commerce be- 
tween Britain and the Independent 
States of, 118— Ojierations in Peru, ib, 
289 — Liberation of Peru by Bolivar, 
367, 617 — Death of Mr Roweroft at 
Lima, ih 

American farmer, letter from an, 54<2 
Anatomical plates, on Lizars’ system of, 
98 

Andes, journey across the, &c. by R. 

Proctor, Ksq. review of, 738 
Answer to C. defence of Irish Mira- 
cles, 549 

Agricultural reports, 124, 252,380, 508, 
686, 763 

Appointments, Promotions, &c. 120,219, 
377, 503, 631, *759 
Assault on Mr Auld, chief Magistrate of 
Leith, 246 

Assembly, General, of the Church of 
Scotland, sketches of the early history 
of the, 16, 280 

Autn-luography o?' Gilbert Greenwood, 
Part III. 208— Part IV. 665 
Bankrupts, lists of British, 125, 253, 381, 
509, 637, 766 

Barrackpore, mutiny of native troi^ps at, 
366, 49(; 9 

Births, 126, 254, 3S2, 510, 638, 78 t 
B iographical sketch of the late Rev. Dr, 
3\iylor of (Glasgow, 459 
Botany, remarks on ; with notices of re- 
cently.published Floras, 273 
Bride of Parma, the, 68 
British Revenue, 244 
Brostcr’s discovery forcuringimpediments 
of speech, 116 

Brougham, Mr, review of his inaugural 
address at Glasgow, 582 — his visit to 
Edinburgh, 628 — Grand dinner given 
to him there, 624 

Buenos Ayres, commercial treaty between 
Britain and, 747 

Burmese war, accounts of the progress of, 
112, 238, 865, 496 — Victory over the 
Burmese, 618— Further accounts, 745 
Burning of the Kent East-Indiaman, in 
the Bay of Biscay, 5(13 
^ OL. XV r. 


Canova, Antoryo, review of memoirs of, 
222, 407 

Catholic Church, reply to C. C.'s defence 
of the doctrines of the,«417 
Catholic claims, speech of the Rev. Sidney 
Smith on the, 717 
Choral ode, a, 47 

Church of Scotland, General A.ssembly of 
the, sketches of its early history, 16, 
280 — Proceedings of the Assembly, 
759 

Churches, established and dissenting in 
Scotland, sketch of the present state of 
the, 598 

Circuit Intelligence, 756 
Classical Criticism, 66, 440, 548 
Classical Reveries, No. VIIL 217 
Clergymen, Scottish, on the education of, 
438 

Coal and oil gas controversy, documents 
in the, 481 — Letter in defence of Prof. 
Leslie’s deductions, ib — Dr Brew'ster’s 
reply to Vindex’s letter, 453— Mr Bu- 
chanan’s report to the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Gas-light Company, 485 
College hours, Scottish, 331, 431 
Commons, House of, proceedings in the, 
241 — Debates on the Bill for putting 
down the Irish Catholic Association, 
242, 370, 500— The Budget, 501— 
Further proceedings of, 619 — Debates 
on the Catholic relief bill, 620, 754 
Conrad and Ada, 60 

Contrast — The Departure, 410— The Re-% 
turn, 412 

Conveyancing, Professorship of, erected 
in the University of Edinburgh. 116 
Corn Markets, 123, 351. 379, 5(j7, 635, 
764 

Coronation of George IV. remarks on 
Nayler’s account of the, 41 4 
Coronation of Charles X. of France, 744 
Court of Ses.sion, changes in the, 245 
Cousin, my rustic, at church, ^4 
Cox %)crs»s Kean, for cnm. coii; 245 
Death of the Hon. F. Ashley Cooper, by 
boxing, 502 

Deaths, 127, 255, 383, 511, 639, 768 
Defence of Phrenology, I 
Defence of Irish Miracles, answer to C. 
C ’s, 549 

Dialogue between a Dissenter and a Kirk- 
man, 69 

Doctrines of the Catholic Church, reply 
to C. C.'s defence of the, 417 
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iJncumcnts in tlic coal and oil gas con- 
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Don (ji()\.inni, a poem, rc\ic\v of, 107 
Draroutic Nkctches, iSl 
Dream, a, fio 

Karly hi-«tory of tlio (lencral Assembly, 
sketches of the, 16, 3110 
Earthquake in Algiers, l<96 
Edinburgh Univer.'^ity, professorship of 
Convcyancuig instituted in, ll(> 
Edinburgh Iloyal Infirmiiry, annual re- 
port of the, 214 — Proposal for a new 
Infirmary, 

Edinburgh, Aestructive fire in, ST-'i — 
alarming fire in, 627 
Education of Scottish (Mergymen, obser- 
vations on the overtures from the 
(ieneral Asomhly on this subject, 4311 
Elegy, by an invalid from town, 200 
Ellen of Egremont, 5.5 
Engli;.li language, remarks on Smith’s 
Practical Guide to the, 56 
Euripides, a choral ode tianslatcd from, 
47 

Examination of Dr INPGrie’s strictures on 
Queen Mary, 529 

Expedition to Russia in 1S12, review of 
Sogur’s Instory of the, 333 
Explosion of Stubbs gunpowder mills, 374 
Extraordinary escape from Dumfries jail, 
21B 

Fauntleioy, Henry, tried and executed 
for forgery, 1 1 5 

Eiar prices in Scotland, crop 1S24, 765 
Fife, &alc> of estates in, 374 
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Stirling, ib 

Floods in the West of Scotland, 117 
Florence, notes on the Gallery of, 523 
Foote, Miss, obtains £.3000 damagc.s 
from Mr Ilaync, for brcacli of promise 
of marriage, 117 — Her re-appcarance 
on the stage, 37 1 

Forkel, John Nicolaus, notice of the life 
and writings of, 176 
Foresters, the, a novel, review of, 651 
Fouche, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, review 
of memoirs of, 257 

France — Speech of Charles X. on open- 
ing the Chambers, lOS — Proceedings 
in the Chambers, 495, 61.5, 714 — Co- 
ronation of the King of, 744 
Gaffer Gdabbic, a parochial farce, 37 
Gallery OT Florence, notes on the, .52,3 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, sketches of the early history of 
the, 16, 230 — Observations on the over- 
tures from, regarding the education of 
clerical students, 433 — Proceedings of 
in May 1S25, 759 

Genlis, Countess de, review' of memoirs 
of, 585 

Gilbert Greenwood, the auto-biography 
of. Part III., 203— Part IV., 665 
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Glasgow University, notice regarding its 
j>rofcssors and studci'*ts, 513 — Critique 
on the notice, 617 

Greece — Accounts of uaval /tnd military 
successes of the Greeks, 11 616, 

716 

Gunpowder mills at Stobbs, explosion at, 
374 

Ilalf-pav for the navy and marines, rates 
of, 630 

Hamlet, play of, from Boaden’.s life of 
Kemble, 576 

Harold’s last Pilgrimage, 713 
Harp of Zion, review of the, 569 
Highland (’hieftain’s lament, the, 52S 
Highlands and Western Islands of Scot- 
land, review of Dr Macculloch’s work 
on, 129, 2S0 — Farther examination ot 
Dr M.’s statement^, 3S6 
Holman. .James, U. N. review of his tra- 
vels in Russia, Poland, Austria, Ac. 686 
Horsemanship, ol)ser\ ations on, 19 
I’ll think on thee, 5*^4 
Impediments of speech, discovery of a 
new mode of curing, 116 
Improvisatricc, the, review of, 31 
Inaugural address of Mr Riougham at 
Glasgow, review of, 582 
Indies, East — Progress of the Burmese 
war, 112, 2.38, 365, 496 — Mutiny at 
Barriaekporc, !i66, 496 — Victory over 
the Burmese, 616 

Indies, West — Fire at 8t. 3'homas's, 617 
Infirmary, propo.scd new one in Edin- 
burgh, 758 
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Irish miracles, answ er to C. C.’s defcnct* 
of, 549 

Isabelle, or the Shryiie of Sainctc Joime, 

Joii^ Stock Companies, 374 
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continued, 153, 320 

Justiciary, proceedings of the High Court 
of, 11.5, 118, 217, 501 
Kean, the tragedian, cast in an action for 
crim. con. with Mrs Alderman Cov, 
245 — uproar on his re-appearancc at 
Covent-Garden, 373 

Kemble, John Philip, Esq. review of me- 
moirs of, 444 

Kent, East-Indianian, destroyed by fire 
in the Bay of Biscay, 503 
Kirkman, a, and a rigid dissenter, dialt?'- 
gue between, 69 

Knox’s Harp of Zion, review of, 569 
Letter from an American farmer, to a 
friend in Edinburgh, 542 
Life, the start in, 195 
Life is a dream, 312 
Lines written among the ruins of Cro<?k* 
stoiin Castle, 467 
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tion of the, 757 
Maldivian boat, the, 229 
Marriages, 12(), 251-, 382, 510, 638, 767 
Memoirs of Antonio Canova, revieiv of, 
222, 467 

Memoirs of the Countess de Gcnlis, re- 
view of, 385 

Afemoirs of Joseph Foucho, Duke of O- 
tranto, review of. 258 
Aleinoirs of John Phiiij) Kemble, Esq. re- 
view of, 141- 

Mctt'orological Tables, 124, 252, 280, 
508, 636, 763 

Military Appointments and Promotions, 
120, '21-6, 377, 50.J, 031, *759 
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.sia in 1812, (conefuded,) 25 
Sloon, verses to tli«e. 319 
loial inlluence of theatrical representa- 
tions, 708 • 
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sign, and progress of, 95 — Its refined 
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of John Nicolaus Fork el, 176 
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the late, 1 16 

Mutiny at Rarrackporc, 366, 496 
Naples, death of the King of, 238 
Narrative of Richmond the Spy, review 
of, 291 

Nature, sketches from, 48 
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Nicolaus Foikel, 176 
Origin, design, and juogrcss of music, 
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)‘arliament, Assembly of; royal speech 
239 

''■<rma, the Bride of, 68 
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at, Ilf 
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— Ellen of Egremont, 33 — Conrad and 
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Arabic, 93 — Translation of the l.a Par- 
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200 — The Alalilivian boat, 229 — Son- 
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Practical Guide to the English language, 
remarks on Smith’s, 56 
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view of, 733 
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249, 377, 503, 631, *759 
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Coronation, 414— On the moral influ- 
ence of theatrical representations, 708 
— On Tales of the Crusaders, 641 
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Military (Campaign in Russia, in 1812, 
25 — Of the Improvisatrice, aftd other 
poems, .34- — Of Dr Macculloch’s w'ork 
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of Scotland, 129, 2S0,‘J85 — Of memoirs 
of Canova, 222, 4‘(>7 — Of memoirs of 
Fouche, Duke of Otranto, 257 — Of 
Adolphe and Selanie, 2S6 — Of narra- 
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Knox’s Harp of Zion, y)09 — Of Mr 
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Journey across the Andes, 733 — Of the 
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of the Catholic Church, 417 
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Richmond the Spy, rexiew of narrative 
of, 291 
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shot by a sentinel, 3()7 
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Russia — Segur’b histoiy of Napoleon’s 
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230 — Proceedings of the, 759 
Scotland, the Iliglilands and Western 
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work on the, 129, 280 — Farther exa- 
mination of Dr iM.’s statements, 385 
Scotland, Fiar j)rice,s of, crop 1824, 7G5 
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ees of process, IGO — Signet summon- 
ses, Ac. 1G3 — Special pleadings, ICG — 
Delays of legal procedure, 1G8 — Jury 
Court, 320 — Court of Session, 32G — 
Inferior Courts and practitioners, 329 
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r education of, 433 
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Scylltt and Chary bdis of Homer, on the, 22 
Segur, Count, rcviexv of' his history of 
Napoleon’s expedition m Russia, 333 
Seller, the, of himself, 3^3^ 

Shakc''peare’s Hamlet, Mr Kemhfe’s first 
performance of, in London — Altera- 
tion of, by Garrick, 57G 
Shipwreck, melancholy one, G23 
Sketches of the early history of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, IG, 230 
Sketches from Nature, 48 
Sketches, Dramatic, 181 
Smith, Rev. Sidney, liis speech on the 
Catholic Claims, 717 
Smith’s Piaclical (iuide to the English 
Language, remarks on, 5G 
Sonnets — Youth, 152 — To Ezilda, 232 
— Night-storm, GHG 

South Airu'iiean seaman, recollections 
and retlections of a, 514 
Spain, accounts from, 110 — Disturbed 
.state of the interior, 237, 71G — Mani- 
festo of the King, 7 4G — Attempt to 
destroy Ferdinand, ih 
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pediments of, IIG 

Speech of the Rev. Sydney Smith on the 
Catholic Claims, 717 • 

Stanzas from the Arabic, 93 
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Statistical Sketch of the present state of 
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Steam-yacht, the, No. II., SG 
,Stobbsgun|ioxxdcr mills, explosion at, 374 
Strictures on a lute aiticle on punctuation, 
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Stiicturcs on Queen Mary by Dr M‘Crie, 
examination of, 525 
Summer, 25 

Talcs ol the (Vusnders, renunks on. G41 
J’axlor, the late Rev. Dr ol Glasgow, hio- 
"gi.j)hical sketch of, 459 
Thca^cs in Edinburgh, decision of th 
Cc'irt of Session respecting the, 37G 
Theatrical representations, on the moral 
influence of, 708 

Thoughts on the origin, design, and pro- 
gress of music, 95 

Translation of the La Parlenza of IMctas- 
tasio, 104 

United States, meeting of the Congres 
of the, 1 13 

University of Edinburgh, professorship 
of Conveyancing erected in the, IIG 
University of Glasgow, notice regardnijH 
its professors and students, 513 — Cri- 
tique on the feregoing, 647 
Wallace’s dream, 581 ■ 

AVar, on the eventual disuse of, (conti- r 
nued,) Chapter VI. 187 — Chapter VII. t 
Future vx^ar.s, 190 — Chapter VIII. Fu- I 
turc political combinations, 193 — Book ^ 
III. Cessation of the cati.scs of war in- l 
tidcntlothc several stages of civiliza- ; 
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lion, 475, G05— Book IV. On the sup- 
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On the suijpt Jed [ihysical necessity for, 
()80 — Supposed moral necessity for, (>83 
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Tawse, 12ff 
Taylor, 510 
Tod, 7(>7 
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Thornton, 382 
Turing, 126 
Turner, 638 
Wauchopc, 638, 
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Wemyss, 254* 
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